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Art.  I.  A  Defence  of  the  Confitutions  of  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  By  John  fdams,  LL.D.  and  a 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Bojlon.  Syo, 
5s.  boards.     Drily.     London,  1 787. 

f"T1HE  American  revolution  has  produced  many  theories 
*•  and  speculations  on  government  and  politics.  Legif- 
lators  have  flatted  up  in  every  part  of  Europe  and  America 
who  wifhed  to  give  laws  to  the  new  world,  and  to  change 
the  chaos  of  American  anarchy  into  a  regular  and  orderly 
iyftem.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  ipe- 
culative  politicians  are  fit  to  direft  the  affairs  of  men,  or 
the  lucubrations  of  the  clolet  to  form  the  model  of  public 
lire.  The  mod  chimerical  fyitems  of  legislation  have  been 
adopted  and  recommended  by  men  of  uncommon  genius  anci 
extenfive  learning.  The  dreams  and  vifions  of  Plato  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  even  of  Milton  and  Locke,  are,  in 
many  parts,  as  wild  and  eccentric  as  the  ravings  of  Bedlam. 
A  phiiofopher  may  make  fuccefstul  experiments  on  air  and 
electricity,  may  excel  in  algebraical  calculations,  may  wan- 
der in  the  mazes  of  rnetaphyfics,  without  being  bewildered  ; 
nay,  he  may  defend  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  mankind  with  great  abilities  and  much  iucceis  ;  and, 
after  all,  when  called  upon  to  produce  a  plan  of  legislation, 
he  may  aftcniih  the  world  with  the  aberrations  of  intellect 
Eng.Rev.  Vol,X.  Nov.  1787,  Y  and 
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and  the  vagaries  of  fancy.  Mr.  Locke,  in  1663,  was  em- 
ployed to  compofe  a  code  of  legiilation  for  Carolina  ;  with 
one  ftroke  of  his  pen  he  committed  the  whole  authority,  le- 
giflative  and  executive,  to  the  eight  proprietors  of  the  pro- 
vince. By  this  new  oligarchical  Sovereignty  he  created  at 
once  three  orders  of  nobility  ;  barons  with  twelve  thoufand 
acres  of  land  ;  caciques  with  twenty-four  thoufand  ;  and 
landgraves  with  eighty  thoufand.  Subjects  were  wanting  to 
this  ill-mcdelied  government,  the  colony  decayed,  and  the 
fyftem  of  the  philofopher  perifhed  in  its  abfurdity. 

Three  writers   in   Europe,    of  abilities   and    reputation, 
M.  Turgot,  the  Abbe  de  Mably,  and  Dr.  Price,  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  political  confutations  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  have  publifhed  to  the  world  their 
fpeculations  and  their  criticifms.    Notwithstanding  the  pure 
intentions  of  the  authors,  the  experience  in  public  affair* 
acquired  by  one  of  them  *.,  and  the  ample  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  man  and  the  icience  of  government 
pofiefled   by  all,    many   fentiments   occur   in   their  works 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  to  reafon,  experience, 
the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  and  the  firft  principles 
of  policy  adopted  by  all  enlightened  nations,  whether  an- 
cient or  modern.     M.  Turgot,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Price, 
acknowledges  "  that  he  is  not  fatisfled  with  the  confutations 
"  that  have  hitherto  been  formed  for  the  different  itates  of 
"  America."    Pie  obferves  "  that,   by  mofl  of  them,  the 
cc  cuftoms  of  England  have   been   imitated,    without  any 
<c  particular  motive.     Inltead  of  collecting  ail  authority  into 
(i  one  centre,  that  of  the  nation,  they  have  eitablimed  dif- 
**  fercnt  bodies ;  a  body  of  repreientatives,  a  council,  and 
"  a  governor;  becauie  there  is  in  England  a  houfe  of'  com- 
((  rnons,  a  houfe  of  lords,  and  a  king.     They  endeavour  to 
"  balance  thefe  different  powers,   as   if  this   equilibrium, 
which   in   England   may   be   a   necefTary  check   to  ( 
enormous  influence  of  royalty,  could  be  of  any  ufe  in 
republics  founded  upon  the  equality  of  all  the  citizens  ; 
and  as  if  eftablifhing  different  orders  of  men  was  not  a 
t(  iburce  of  divifioris  and  disputes." 

From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in  America 

■re  has  been  a  party  in  every   ftate   which   entertained 

fentiments  fimilar  to  thofe  of  M.  Turgot.     Two  or  three  of 

thern  have  eftarAi/hed  governments  upon  his  principle  ;  ind 

propofals  have  been  made  in  feveral  itates  of  America  to 


M.  Turgot. 
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t*epofe  the  governor  and  fenate  as  ufelefs  and  expenfive 
branches  of  the  conftituticn.  As  the  opinion  of  M.Turgot 
contributed  to  excite  thefe  difcontents  among  the  people, 
Mr.  Adams  held  it  a  political  and  moral  duty  to  examine 
his  theory  at  great  length ;  to  call  the  experience  of  pail 
ages  to  enlighten  the  prefent;  and,  from  a  wide  and  ex- 
tended view  of  human  affairs,  to  mark  and  afcertain  thole 
principles  of  legiflation  and  government  which  give  order, 
iuccefs,  {lability,  and  duration  to  political  eftablifhments  and 
to  civil  lociety.  The  fubject.  is  certainly  one  of  the  molt 
interefting  that  can  engage  the  fpeculation  or  prompt  th.Q 
decifion  of  men.  What  combination  of  powers  in  lociety, 
or  what  form  of  government,  is  moll  likely  to  fecure  the 
eltabiiihment,  and  the  impartial  execution,  of  good  and 
equal  laws,  fo  that  the  citizens  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
them,  and  confide  in  their  perpetuity,  is  an  inquiry  that 
equally  concerns  the  philosopher  and  the  citizen  ;  for.  whe- 
ther the  end  of  man,  in  this  ftage  of  exiitence,  b«  enjoy- 
ment or  improvement,  or  both,  it  can  never  be  attained  fo 
well  in  a  bad  government  as  a  good  one. 

The  great  and  leading  idea  which  runs  through  the  inge- 
nious and  learned  work  of  Mr.  Adams  is,  that  a  mixture  o 
the  three  powers,  the  regal,  the  arrftocratical,  and  the  de-  ■ 
mocratical,  properly  balanced,   compote?   the  moft  perfect 
form  of  government,  and  iecures  the  greateft  degree  of  hap- 
pinefs  to  the  greateil  number  of  individuals,      this  policy, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  the  inilitution  of  nature.     Vitruvius     & 
difcovered  the  rudiments  of  architecture  in  the  conttruction 
of  a  ruftic  cabbin ;  and  the  hiftorian  or  philofopher  may 
trace  the  origin  of  the  three  powers  in  political  fociety  in 
the  rude  governments  of  favage  tribes.     Every  nation  in 
North- America  has  a  king,  a  fenate,  and  an  afTembly  of  the 
people.     The  royal  office  is  elective,  but  it  is  for  life;  the 
fachems  form  the  ordinary  council,  in  which  all  the  national 
affairs  are  deliberated  and  difcuffed  ;  but,  on  great  occafions, 
fuch  as^declaring  war,  the  king  and  fachems  convoke  a  na- 
tional afTembly,  and,  after  a  folemn  facrifice,  communicate 
their  relblution  to  the  people.     Thofe  who  approve  of  the 
war,  partake  the  facrifice,  throw  the  hatchet  into  a  tree, 
after  the  example  of  the  king,  and  join  in  the  fubfequent 
war-fongs  and  dances,  as  a  mark  of  their  concurrence  with 
the  expedition.     A  fimilar  form  of  policy  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.     "  It  is  eafy  to  obferve  from  Homer," 
fays  Ariftotle,  "  that  the  ancient  governments  of  Greece 
"  were  limited ;  the  king  propofed  to  the  afTembly  of  the 
*€  people  what  beforehand  had  been  concerted  and  refolved  in 
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«  the  council  of  the  chiefs."  The  political  inftitutions  of 
our  German  anceftors  were  tormed  on  the  fame  principle. 
<>  De  minoribus  rebus,"  fays  Tacitus,  "  principes  ccnfultant, 
«<  de  majcribus  omnes ;  ita'tamen  ut  ea  guoque,  quorum  penes 
«  plebem  arbitrum  eft,  apud principes pratmftentur  *." 

Among  the  ancients,  the  lame  1  acitus  extols  the  form  of 
government  in  which  there  is  a  chief  or  leader,  a  fenate, 
and  a  popular  affembly,  though  he  doubts  of  its  practica- 
bility and  duration.  ".  Cuntlas  nationes,  et  urbei,  pcpulus  ant 
**  tr tores,  aut  fmguli,  regunt.  Delecla  ex  his  et  conjtiiuta 
"  teipMica  forma,  laudari  facilius  quam  inveniri ;  vel  ft 
«  evenit,  haud  diuturna  eje  potej}\."  Cicero  is  decided  in 
giving  the  Tame  preference ;  k<  Statuo  ejjt  opt  i  me  conftitutam 
«  rempublicam,  qua  ex  tribui  generibus  itlis,  regali?  optimo  ct 
«  popular! ,  modicc  confufap"  Polybius  and  Dionyfius  of 
Haiicarnaffus  give  their  tcllimony  to  the  fame  doctrine,  and 
affirm  that  the  moil  perfect  form  of  government  is  that 
which  confifts  of  an  equal  mixture  of  monarchy-  ariftocracy, 
and  democracy. 

C  The  obfervation  of  M.  Turgor,  that  "  the  cuftoms  of 
"  England  are  imitated  in  moft  of  the  new  conftitutions  in 
"  America,  without  any  particular  motive,"  is  fhewn  by 
£       Mr.  Adams  to  be  without  foundation.     Suppofing  that  the 
Englifh  cuftoms  were  merely  indifferent,. the  people  by  their 
birth,  education,  and   habits,  were  familiarly  attached  to 
them;  and  this  furely  was  a  particular  motive  for  their 
prefervatfbn,  rather  than   endanger  the  public  tranquillity 
or  unanimity  by  renouncing  them.     A  divifion  of  power 
was  adopted  by  the  ftates,  confifting  of  a  body  of  repre- 
fentatives,  a  council,  and  a  governor,  not   becaufe  the  le- 
gislature in  England  confifted  of  three  branches,  a  houfe  of 
commons,  a  houfe  of  lords,  and  a  king,  but  becaufe  their 
own  afTemblies  had  been  fo  conftituted  from  time  imme- 
morial;  and  befides  their  attachment  from  habit,  the  cc 
cluhons  of  reafon  led  them  to  the  convicl ion  that  it  was 
founded  in  nature,  and  conducive  to  public  good. 
^  f*  Our  author  next  examines  the  opinion  of  M.  Turgor, 
"  that  an  affembly  of  reprefentatives  mould  be  choferi  by 
"  the  nation,  and  veftcd  with  all  the  powers  of  government ; 
I*  and  that  this  affembly,  being  the  centre  in  which  all  au- 
"  thority  is  collected,  ihall   be  virtually  deemed   the  na- 


*  Some   editions  read  "  pertrattentur"  which  lofes  the  idea   cf 
Tacitus  altogether. 

t  Annal.  lib.  iv.  %  Cicer.  Fragm.  de  Republica. 
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ct  tion,"  To  ftate  the  confequences,  and  expofe  the  abfurdity 
of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Adams  takes  a  brief  but  cumprehenfive 
view  of  all  thofe  countries  in  Europe  in  which  the  govern- 
ment may  be  called  republican ;  and  from  this  iurvey  de- 
monstrates the  neceffity  of  different  orders  in  a  ftate,  and  of 
an  equilibrium  between  them.  His  reflections  in  the  twenty- 
third  letter  are  enlightened,  fpirited,  and  manly  :•// 

*  As  we  have  taken  a  curfory  view  of  thofe"  countries  in  Europe 
where  the  government  may  be  called,  in  any  reafonable  conftruction 
of  the  word,  republican,  let  us  now  paufe  a  few  moments,  and  reflect 
upon  what  we  have  feen. 

*  Among  every  people,  and  in  every  fpecies  of  republics,  we  have 
conftantly  found  a  fir  ft  magiftrate,  a  head;  a  chief,  under  various  de- 
nominations, indeed,  and  with  different  degrees  of  authority,  with  the 
title  of  ftadthoider,  burgomafter,  avoyer,  doge,  confalloniero,  presi- 
dent, fyndick,  mayor,  alcalde,  capitaneo,  governor,  or  king ;  in 
every  nation  we  have  met  with  a  diftinguifhed  officer  :  if  there  is  no 
example  in  any  free  government  any  more  than  in  thofe  which  are 
not  free,  of  a  fociety  without  a  principal  perfonage,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  body  politic  cannot  fubfift  without  one  any  more 
than  the  animal  body  without  a  head.  If  ivl.  Turgot  had  made  any 
difcovery  which  had  efcaped  the  penetration  of  all  the  legiflators  and 
philofophers  who  had  lived  before  him,  he  ought  at  leaft  to  have  com- 
municated it  to  the  world  for  their  improvement;  but  as  he  has  never 
hinted  at  any  fuch  invention,  we  may  fafely  conclude  that  he  had 
none ;  and  therefore,  that  the  Americans  are  not  juftly  liable  to  cen- 
fures  for  inftituting  governors. 

*  In  every  form  of  government  we  have  feen  a  fenate,  or  little  coun- 
cil ;  a  compofition  generally  of  thofe  officers  of  ftate  who  have  the 
moil  experience  and  power,  and  a  few  other  members  felecled  from 
the  higheft  ranks  and  moft  il'uftrious  reputations.  On  thefe  lefier 
councils,  with  the  £rft  magiftrate  at  their  head,  generally  refts  the 
principal  burden  of  administration,  a  (hare  in  the  legiflative  as  well  as 
executive  and  judicial  authority  of  government.  The  admiffion  of 
fuch  fenates  to  a  participation  of  theie  three  kinds  of  power  has  been 
generally  observed  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  their  members  an  ardent 
ariitocratical  ambition,  grafping  equally  at  the  prerogatives  of  the  firft 
magiftrate,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  ending  in  the  nobility 
of  a  few  families,  and  a  tyrannical  oligarchy;  but  in  thole  ftates  where 
the  fenates  have  been  debarred  from  all  executive  power,  and  confined 
to  the  iegiflative,  they  have  been  obferved  to  be  rirm  barriers  againit. 
the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  often  great  fupportes  of  the  li- 
berties of  the  people.  The  Americans  then,  who  have  carefully  con- 
fined the  r  fenates  to  the  legiflative  power,  have  done  wilely  in  adopt- 
ing them. 

'  We  have  feen,  in  every  inftance,  another  and  a  larger  afTembly, 
comcoled  of  the  body  of  the  people,  in  fome  little  ilates  5  of  repreien- 
tatives  choien  by  the  people  in  others;  oi  members  appointed  by  tne 
fenates,  and  luppoied  to  repiestnt  the  people,  in  a  third  fort;  and  of 
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perfous  appointed  by  themfelves  or  the  fenate,  in  certain  ariitocracies? 
to  prevent  them  from  becoming  oligarchies.  The  Americans  then, 
whofe  affemblies  are  the  moil  adequate,  proportional,  and  equitable 
reprefentat;ons  of  the  people  that  are  known  in  the  world,  will  not 
be  thought  erroneous  in  appointing  houfes  of  representatives. 

*  In  every  republic,  in  the  fmalleft  and  moft  popular,  in  the  lani- 
ard more  arift-jcratical,  as  well  as  in  die  larger!  and  mod:  monarchical, 
we  have  obierved  a  multitude  of  curious  and  ingenious  inventions  to 
balance,  in  their  turn/ nil  thofe  powers,  to  check  the  paffions  peculiar 
to.  them,  and  to  control  them  from  rulhing  into  thofe  exorbitances  to 
which  they  ire  moft  addicted;  the  Americans  will  then  be  no  longer 
cenfured  for  endeavouring  to  introduce  an  equilibrium,  which  is  much 
more  profoundly  meditated,  and  much  more  effectual  for  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  than  any  we  have  ieen,  except  in  England  :  we  may  even 
queltion  whether  that  is  an  exception. 

'  In  every  country  we  have  found  a  variety  of  orders,  with  very 
great  diitinciions.  In  America  there  are  different  orders  of  offices,  but 
none  of  men  ;.  out  of  office  all  men  are  of  the  fame  lpecies,  and  of  one 
blood;  there  is  neither  a  greater  nor  a  leffer  nobility.  Why  then  are 
they  accufed  of  eftablifhing  different  orders  of  men?  To  our  inex- 
pivinble  mortification  we  mult  have  remarked,  thai  the  people  have 
preferved  a  fhare  oi  power,  or  an  exigence  in  the  government,  in  no 
country  out  of  England,  except  upon  the  tops  of  a  few  inacceflible 
mountains,  among  rocks  and  precipices,  in  territories  fo  narrow  that 
you  may  fpan  chem  with  an  hand's  breadth  ;  where,  living  unenvied, 
in  extreme  poverty,  chiefly  upon  gaftur  Lge,  destitute  of  manufactures 
and  commerce,  they  itill  exhibit  the  moll  charming  picture  of  life,  and 
the  moft  dignified  character  of  human  nature. 

.  *  Wherever  we  have  feen  a  territory  fomewhat  larger,  arts  and 
fciences  more  cultivated,  commerce  flouriming,  or  even  agriculture 
improved  to  any  great  degree,  an  ariitocracy  has  rifen  up  in  a  courfe  of 
time,  confiding  of  a  few  rich  and  honouiable  families,  who  have 
united  with  each  other  againfi  both  the  people  and  the  firil  magiftrate  j 
wrefted  from  the  former,  b)  art  and  by  force,  all  their  participation  in 
the  government,  and  even  infpired  them  .with  fo  mean  an  eiUem  of 
themfelves,  and  fo  deep  a  veneration  and  ftrong  attachment  to  their 
rulers,  as  to  believe  and  confefs  them  a  fupeiior  order  of  beings. 

*  We  have  feen  thefe  noble  families,  although  neceffitated  to  have 
a  head,  extremely  jealous  of  his  influence,  anxious  to  reduce  his 
power,  and  conftrain  him  to  as  near  a  level  with  themfelves  as  poiii- 
blc,  always  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  a  rotation,  by  which  they  may 
all  equally  in  turn  be  entitiedto  the  preeminence,  and  equally  anxious 
to  prefer ve  to  themfelves  as  large  a  mare  of  power  as  poffible  in  the 
executive  and  judicial,  as  weil  as  the  leg.iiative  departments  of  the 

llatC. 

*  Thefe  patrician  families  have  alfo  appeared,  in  every  inftance,  to 
be  equally  jealous  of  each  other,  and  to  have  contrived,  by  blending 
lot  and  choice,,  by  mixing  various  bodies  in  the  elections  to  the  fame 
offices,  and  even  by  the  honors  of  an  inquifmon,  to  guard  againit  the 
Jm  that  fo  eafily  beicts.  them,  of  being  wholly  influenced  and  governed 
by  a  junto  or  oligarchy  of  a  few  among  themfelves. 

■  We 
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*  We  have  feen  no  one  government  in  which  is  a  diftinct  Separation 
of  the  legi dative  from  the  executive  power,  and  of  the  judicial  from 
both,  or  in  which  any  attempt  has  been' made  to  balance  thefe  powers 
with  one  another,  or  to  form  an  equilibrium  between  the  one,  the 
few,  and  the  many,  for  the  purpofe  of  enacting  and  executing  equa 
laws,  by  common  confent,  for  the  general  interelt,  excepting  in 
England. 

*  Shdl  we  conclude,  from  thefe  melancholy  obfervations,  that  hu- 
man nature  is  incapable  of  liberty;  that  no  honed  equality  can  be  pre- 
served in  fociety;  and  that  fuch  forcible  caufes  are  aiways  at  work  as 
muft  reduce  all  men  to  a  fubmifiion  to  cfefpotifm,  monarchy,  oligarchy, 
or  arillocracy  ? 

'  By  no  means, — We  have  feen  one  of  the  firft  nations  in  Europe, 
pofTeiTed  of  ample  and  fertile  territories  at  home,  and  extensive  do- 
minions abroad,  of  a  commerce  with  the  whole  world,  immenfe 
wealth,  and  the  greater!  naval  power  which  ever  belonged  to  any  na- 
tion, who  have  Still  preferved  the  power  of  the  people,  by  the  equi- 
librium we  are  contending  for,  by  the  trial  by  jury,  and  by  confiantly 
refuung  a  Standing  army.  The  people  of  England  alone,  by  prefervisg 
their  Share  in  the  legislature,  at  the  expence  of  the  blood  of  heroes  and 
patriots,  have  enabled  their  kings  to  curb  the  nobility,  without  giving 
him  a  ftanding  army. 
J  /  *  After  all,  let  us  compare  every  constitution  we  have  feen  with  thofe 
*  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  blufh 
for  our  country ;  on  the  contrary,  we  fhall  feel  the  Strongest  motives 
to  fall  upon  our  knees  in  gratitude  to  heaven  for  having  been  gra- 
ciouSly  pieafed  to  give  us  birth  and  education  in  that  country,  and  for 
having  deitmed  us  to  live  under  her  laws  !  VVe  fhall  have  reafon  to 
exult,  if  we  make  our  comparifon  with  England  and  the  Englifn  con- 
Hitution.  Our  people  are  undoubtedly  foveseign;  all  the  landed  and 
other  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  ;  not  only  their  reprefen- 
tatives,  but  their  fenators  and  governors,  are  annually  chofen  ;  there 
are  no  hereditary  titles,  honours,  offices,  or  distinctions ;  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers  are  carefully  Separated  from  each  other  j 
the  powers  of  the  one,  the  few,  and  the  many,  are  nicely  balanced  in 
their  legislatures ;  trials  by  jury  are  preferved  in  all  their  glory,  and 
there  is  no  itanding  army  ;  the  habeas  corpus  is  in  full  force  ;  the  prefs 
is  the  mote  free  in  the  world  ;  and,  where  all  thefe  circumstances  take 
place,  it  is  unnecefTary  to  add,  that  the  laws  alone  can  govern.'    * 

'  In  the  flibfequent  letters  Mr.  Adams'  contemplates,  with  a 
critical  and  philofbphic  eye^lfce  moftiselebrated  States  and 
commonwealths  ot  antiquity,  'Carthage,  Athens,  Achaia, 
Crete,  Corinth,  Argos,  Thebes,  Crotona,  Sybaris,  Locris, 
and  Rome  ;  and  at  the  fame  time*  delivers  the  opinions  of 
the  celebrated  ancient  and  modern  Vriters  concerning  the 
principles  of  government  in  general,  and  theie  governments 
in  particular.  The  reiiilt  of  his  reiearches  is  favourable  to 
that  diviiion  of  power  which  the  Engli/li  and  the  Americans 

Y  4  have 
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have  adopted,  and  which  appears  to  reft  upon  the  authority, 
/v  the  experience,  and  the  wifdom  of  ages.  *L 

In  the  pofticript  Mr.  Adams  favours  the  public  with  the 
copy  of  a  letter  which  he  fent  to  the  Abbe  de  Mably  when 
he  declared  his  intention  of  writing  on  the  American  re- 
volution. The  adventurous  fpirit  of  the  French  literati  is  well 
known;    who,    trufting  to  the  veriatility  of  their  talents, 
which  is  often  great,  and  to  the   correcl  elegance  ot  their 
language,  which  is  univerfally  read,  prefume  to  write  on  all 
fubjedts,  foreign  and  domeftic,  human  and  divine,  on  a  very 
flender  acquaintance.     Our  author's  requeft  to  the  abbe  to 
write  upon  American  affairs  was  a  piece  of  mere  civility,. 
2nd,  as  he  informs  us,  "  rather  a  deiire  that  he  would  not 
^  expofe  himfelf,  by  attempting  a  hiftory  that  he  was  altoge- 
*'   ther  unprovided   for,    than  any   formal   requeft  that   he 
"  mould   write    at   all.  -We    are   obliged,"  continues    Mr. 
Adarns,  "  to  any  gentleman  in  Europe  who  favours  us  with 
<<  his  thoughts  ;   but,  in  general,  the  theory  of  government 
«  is  as  well  underftood  in   America  as  it  is  in  Europe ;  and 
•<  by  great  numbers  of  individuals  is  every  thing,  relating  to 
<<  a  free  conftitution,  infinitely  better  comprehended  than  by 
«<  the  Abbe  de  Mably  or  M.  Turgot,  amiable,  learned,  and 
«  ingenious  as  they  were/' 
t  /   The  preface  to  this  work  contains  many  excellent  and 
manly  fentiments,  worthy  of  an   ancient  Greek  or  Roman, 
The  following  obfer.vations,  which  form  a  panegyric  on  the 
Englifh  as  well  as  American  conftitution,  will  ferve  as   a 
Specimen : 

'  It  is  become  a  kind  of  fafhion  among  writers  to  admit,  as  a  maxim, 
that,  if  you  could  be  always  fure  of  a  wife,  a&ive,  and  virtuous  prince,  - 
monarchy  would  be  the  belt  of  governments.     But  this  is  fo  far  from 
being  admiffible,   that  it  will  for  ever  remain  true  that  a  free  govern- 
ment has  a  great  advantage  over  a  fimple  monarchy.     The  bell  and 
wifeft  prince,  by  means  of  a  freer  communication  with  his  people, 
and  the  greater  oppojtunities  to  collect  the  bell:  advice  from  the  bell  of 
his  fubjecls,  would  have  an  immenfe  advantage  in  a  free  ftate  more 
than  in  a  monarchy.     A  fenate  confiilirig  of  all  that  is  moil  noble, 
wealthy,  and  able  in  the  nation,  with  a  right  to  counfel  the  crown  at 
all  times,  is  a  check  to  minillers,  and  a  fecurity  againfr.  abufes,  that  a 
body  of  nobles  who  never  meet,  and  have  no  iuch  right,  can  never  ac- 
compliih.     Another  ailembly,  compofed  of  reprefentatives  chofen  by 
the  people  in  all  parts,  gives  the  whole  nation  free  accefs,  and  com- 
municates all  the  wants,  knowledge,  projects,  and  wiilies  of  the  nation, 
to  government;   excites  an  emulation  among  ail  claffes,  removes  com- 
plaints, redreffes  grievances,  affords  opportunities  of  exertion  to  genius, 
;hough  in  obfeurity,  and  gives  full  fcope  to  all  the  faculties  of  man ; 
©nenb  a  pafTage  for  every  ipeculation  to  the  legiflature,  to  adminiltration, 
5  and 
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and  to  the  public:  it  gives  an  univerfal  energy  to  the  human  cha- 
racter, in  every  part  of  the  ftate,  which  never  can  be  obtained  in  a 
monarchy. 

«  There  is  a  third  particular  which  deferves  attention  both  from  go- 
vernments and  people.  The  minifters  of  ftate,  in  a  fimple  mo- 
narchy, can  never  know  thtir  friends  from  their  enemies :  cabals  in 
fecret  undermine  their  influence,  ard  blaft  their  reputations.  This  oc- 
cafions  a  jealoufy  ever  anxious  and  irritated,  which  never  thinks  the 
government  fafe  without  an  encouragement  of  informers  and  fpies, 
throughout  every  part  of  the  ftate,  who  interrupt  the  tranquillity  of 
private  life,  deftroy  the  confidence  of  families  in  their  own  domeilics 
and  one  another,  and  poiibn  freedom  in  its  fweeteft  retirements.  In  a 
free  government,  on  the  contrary,  the  minifters  can  have  no  enemies 
of  confequence  but  among  the  members  of  the  great  or  little  council, 
where  every  man  is  obliged  to  take  his  fide,  and  declare  his  opinion, 
upon  every  quell  ion.  This  circumftance  alone,  to  every  manly  mind, 
would  be  fufficient  to  decide  the  preference  in  favour  of  a  free  govern, 
ment.  Even  fecrecy,  where  the  executive  is  entire  in  one  hand,  is  as 
eafily  and  furely  pieferved  in  a  free  government  a*  in  a  fimple  mo- 
narchy ;  and  as  to  difpatch,  all  the  fimple  monarchies  of  the  whole 
univerfe  may  be  defied  to  produce  greater  or  more  examples  of  it  than 
are  to  be  found  in  Englilh  hiitory.'> 

The   celebrated   Mr.  Hume    ufed   to   call   Dr.  Franklin 
ct  the  firft  fruits  of  America."     The  American  revolution 
has  given  elatlicity  and  energy  to  the  minds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, has  called   forth  talents  and  abilities  of  every  kind, 
2nd   produced    a    more   copious    liarveit   than    the   iolitary 
<<  firft  fruits"  obferved  by  Mr.  Hume  feemed  to  indicate.    A 
Copley  and  a  Welt  have  obtained  the  honours  of  the  pencil ; 
Dwight,  Barlow,  and  Trumbull,  have  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  poetry;  Belknap  and  Ramfay  in  hiltory  ;  Jefferfbn 
has  excelled  in  philofophicai  refearches  ;  Paine   in  political 
Speculations  ;  and  to  theie  names,  known  and   appretiated 
by   the  learned  world,  that  of  Mr.  Adams   will  be  added, 
who,  in  the  work  before  us,  difcovers  an  extent  of  learning, 
an  acutenefs  of  refie&ion,  and  a  maiculine  fpirit,  which  few 
ambaifadors  in  any  court  of  Europe  poffefs,  but  which  all 
of  them  would  be  proud  to  diiplay.     Whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  of  American  ambition  or  policy,  the  mufes 
are  never  at  war;   however  the  Icale  of  empire  riles  or  falls, 
every  lover  of  literature  will  rejoice  that  the  arts  are  about 
to  make  the  tour  of  the  world  ;  and  that  the  lame  fun  of 
fcience  and  tafte  which  gilded  the  eaft  with  its  orient  rays, 
is   now  illuminating  the    weft,  and  diffuiing  warmth  and 
fplendour  on  regions  that  were  formerly  unknown  £0  hiftory, 
and  remote  from  civilization.    •  A. 


Art. 
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Art.  II.  Letters  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  Anfivtr  to  thofe  he  ad- 
drejjed  to  the  Jews,  inviting  them  to  an  amicable  DifcuJJion^ 
cf  the  Evidences  of  Chri/tianity.  By  David  Levi,  Author  of 
Lingua  Sacra,  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Jeivs,  &c.  8vo.  3s. 
Johnibn.     London,  1787. 

HE  letter  which  appeared  in  our  Review  for  April  laft 
from  the  Rabbi  Ben  Solomon  to  Dr.  Prieftley,  (and 
which  fince  that  time  hath  gone  through  various  editions) 
probably  fuggefted  the  idea  ot  this  ingenious  and  acute  per- 
formance. David  Levi,  well  known  to  the  learned  world 
by  his  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Dictionary,  and  his  Treatife 

'on  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  here  accepts  the  challenge 
which  Dr.  Prieftley  had  given  to  the  Hebrew  nation, 
takes  up  the  gauntlet  of  that  redoubtable  champion,  and, 
with  a  frnall  Hone  from  the  brook,  fairly  fractures  the  fkull 
of  the  uncircumcifed  Philiftine.  The  lakh  and  valour  of 
our  Ifraelitifh  hero  mew  him  to  be  the?  genuine  feed  of 
Abraham.  The  rabbies  and  elders  among  the  Jews  are,  in 
genera],  nverfe  to  religious  controverfy,  for  two  reafons  :  in 
the  firft  place,  they  are  afraid  of  advancing  tenets  thai  may 
have  a  tendency  to.  difturb  the  national  religion  as  by  law 
eftabliflied,  following  the  advice  of  the  prophet,  "  Seek  the 
*<  peace  of  the  city  whither  I  have  caufed  you  to  be  carried 
"  away  captive  ;  for  in  the  peace  thereof  ye  mall  have 
*'  peace  *."     Secondly,  the  generality  of  literary  Hebrews 

<•  beinp-  foreigners,  are  deficient  in  the  proper  idiom  and 
phraieology  of  the  Englifh  language.  With  regard  to  the 
?econd,  lays  our  reverend  and  learned  Ifraelite  f,  "  1  think 
M  it  U  of  great  weight  ;  and  therefore  can  only  fay,  in  the 
*<  language  of  little  David.  Let  no  man's  heart  fail  bee aufe 
ft  of  him  ;  thy  fervant  will  go  and  fight  with  this  Philyune. 
"  And  tfiough  it  may  be  faid,  thou  art  not  able. to  go  againfl 
<<  the  great  Goliath  of  Gath,  ivhofe  Jfaff  is  like  a  weaver's 
K  beam,  and  ivhofe  height  is  fix  cubits  and  afpan  ;  for  thou  art 
f<  but  a  firipling,  and  he  is  a  man  of  war  %  from  his  youth: 
f«  to  which  1  anfwer,  in  the  language  of  the  little  cham- 
f  pion,  Thy  fervant  jleiv  both  the  lion§  and  the  bear  ||  ;  and 
9*  this  uncircumcifed  dog  (I) all  become  as  one  of  them :  for  he 
f  comcth  againji  me  with  afword  **,  and  with  afpear-ffy  an$> 


*  Jerem.  xxix.  7.  f  Page  7.  %  The  war  of  words. 

^  Dr.  Prideaux,  vide  Cerem.  Jews,  p.  252.       [|  Hutchinfon,  the  myitic. 
**  Controverfy.         ft  CrUciim. 

«  with 
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**  with  a  Jhicld  * ;    but  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 

«  llojh? 

In  his  firft  letter  the  defcendant  of  the  patriarchs  treats 
"  of  the  prefent  difperfion  of  the  Jewifli  nation,"  which  he 
affirms  was  not  owing  to  their  rejection  of  Chrift  : 

«  As  to  the  caufe  of  our  prefent  captivity,  and  which  you  impute  to 
our  rejecting  and  persecuting  of  thte  prophets,  that  is,  Chrift  and  his 
apofties,  I  freely  aflert  to  be  ill  founded  ;  for,  whether  Chrift  was  the 
fecond  perfon  in  the  Trinity,  as  Chriitians  in  general  hold,  or  only  a 
prophet,  as  you  and  the  reft  of  your  feft  affirm ;  I  fay,  in  either  cafe, 
he  could  not  be  fent  to  us  in  thejfrft  place  ;  nor  could  we  receive  him 
without  being  hoftile  to  the  laws  of  Mofes,  as  alfo  to  God,  who  was 
the  author  of  them,  as  acknowledged  by  both  Jews  and  Chriftians. 
For,  if  he  -came  in  the  former  character,  and  the  doctrine  which  he 
preached  was  intended  to  maintain  that  abfurd  and  corrupt  tenet,  it 
woulu  be  an  unanfwerable  argument  that  his  doctrine  never  came  from 
God,  ;t  being  impoffible  that  God  mould  contradict  himfelf ;  for  hath 
he  not  expreisly  told  us  himfelf,  in  the  fecond  commandment,  *«  thoa 
malt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  This,  I  think,  muft  neceffarily 
fignify,  if  there  be  any.  meaning  in  language,  One  Supreme  Intelligent 
Being,  endued  with  all  poflifre  perfection,  power,  wifdom,  knowledge, 
and  goodnefs.  And,  agreeable  to  this  juft,  rational,  and  fundamental 
doctrine,  Mofes  has,  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  endeavoured  to  in- 
culcate this  moft  important  truth  in  the  following  words :  "  Hear,  O 
Ifrael,  Jehovah  cur  God  is  one  Jehovah."  Deut.  vi.  4. 

•  Thefe,  befides  numberleis  other  paftages  in  the  Old  Teftament, 
make  it  plain  that  we  could  not  receive  Chrift  in  the  firft  character, 
without  a  breach  of  the  covenant  eftabliihed  between  God  and  our 
nation.  And  if  in  the  fecond  character,  that  is,  as  a  prophet,  we 
likewife  could  not  receive  him  ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  he  was  deficient 
in  the  efientiai  character  of  a  prophet.  We  do  not  find  it  recorded 
that  Chrift  prcpheiied  in  the  name  of  God,  as  it  is  exprefled  by  all 
the  other  prophets,  from  Mofes  to  MUachi  (who  was  the  laft;,  "  As 
the  Lord  fpake(unto  Mofes,"  &c.  And,  as  foon  as  Jofhua  fucceeded 
Mofes,  we  find  immediately  that  "  the  Lord  fpake  unto  Jofhua,  the 
fon  of  Nun,"  &c.  Joih.  i.  1.  The  fame  of  Samuel,  Ifaiah,  and  all 
the  reft.  Bat  as  to  Jems,  we  only  find  that  "  he  went  about  all  Ga- 
lilee, teaching  in  their  fynagogues,  and  preaching  the  gofpel,  and 
healing  all  manner  of  fieknefs*  "and  all  manner  of  difeafes ;"  whether 
by  art,  deception,  or  fupernatural  power,  is  not  my  bufinefs  at  prefent 
to  inquire  :  freethinkers  may  perhaps  fay  it  was  fomething  like  a  fpi- 
ritual  mountebank  ;  but  I  have  only  to  obfei  ve,  it  was  not  like  a  pro- 
phet endued  with  the  fpirit  of  prophecy. 

■  And  the  evangeliit  Matthew  calls  the  whole  difcourfe,  which  takes 
up  the  fifth  and  fixth  chapters,  a  fermon,  not  a  prophecy.  The  fame 
we  find  in  Mark  i.  21,  "  And  ftraightway  on  the  fabbath  day  he  en- 
tered  into  the  fynagogue  and  taught."     Again,  ver.  38,  "   And  he 

*  Sophiftry. 

faid 
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faid  nnto  them,  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns,  that  I  may  preach 
there  alfo.  And  he  preached  in  their  fynagogues,  and  caft  out  devils.1* 
The  fame  in  Luke:  "  And  he  preached  in  the  fynagogues  of  Galilee," 
Luke  iv.  44  j  alfo  v.  i,  and  vi.  2c,  &c.  As  to  John,  he  feems  clear 
in  the  opinion  of  his  divinity,  (chap.  i.  1,2,  3,  &c.) ;  though  he  af- 
terwards defcribes  him  as  a  teacher  only,  (chap.  vii.  14),  "  Now, 
about  the  midit  of  the  feaft,  Jelus  went  up  into  the  temple  and 
taught." 

As  thefe  arguments  militate  not  only  againft  the  tenets  of 
Dr.  Prieftley,  but  againit  Chriftianity  itfelf,  we  ihall  endea- 
vour to  remove  the  veil  from  the  face  of  Mofes,  and  to  make 
Aaron's  rod,  which  might  otherwife  be  turned  into  zjerpent, 
to  bud,  hlojjom,  andhring  forth  fruit.     Our  author's  hrft  argu- 
ment   ariies    from    his    mifimderftanding    the   divinity    of 
Chrifl,  which  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  unity 
cf  the  Godhead,  as  delivered  by  Moles.     In   his  fecond  ar- 
gument, "  that  Chrifl  was  deficient  in  the  eflential  character 
*'  of  a  prophet,  viz,  predicting  future  events,"  the  dilciple 
of  Gamaliel  is  prodigiously  miftaken.     His  foretelling  his 
own  refurrec~lion  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  after  his  de- 
ceale,  and  the  deftrudtion  of  Jerusalem  beiore  the  generation 
that  heard  the  prediction  had  palled  away,  are  prophecies  as 
remarkable  and  linking  as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Old  Teitament.     The  Meffiah  is  reprefented  in  the  Jewiih 
icriptures  as  "  a  prophet  like  unto  Mofes  ;*' — '•  a  prophet  like 
"  unto  me  fhall  the  Lord  your  God  raiie  up  ;   him  ttiall  ye 
**  hear  in  all  things!*     And   the  refemblance  is  evident  and 
pointed.     The  legislator  of  the  Jews,  like  the  legiflator  of 
the  Chriftians,  foretold  future  events  only  occafionally.    f  iis 
chief  ob;e£t  was  to  prove  his  divine  miffion  by  miracles,  and 
to  form   a  code  ot  laws  for  the  conduct  ot  the  Israelites* 
And  in  this  he  was  followed  by  a  greater  prophet.     When 
our  author  attacks  Dr.  Prieftley  he  generally  diiarms  his  an- 
tagoniil ;    but   when    he   attacks  Chriftianity   itfelf,   "  he 
"  kicketh  againft  the  pricks." 

The  following  observations  merit  the  ferious  attention  of 
Dr.  Prieftley : 

•  Vv  hether  the  generality  of  Chriftians  have  jufl  reafon  to  pay  divine 

honours  to  Jefus,  or  nor,  as  you  obierve  page  4,  is  not  my  bufmeis  at 

prelent  to  Inquire,  but  ought  to  be  fettled  among  Chriftians  themfelves ; 

and  that,  ^if  1  may  preiume  to  give  my  opinion  in  fo  weighty  a  caufe) 

re  you  attempted  to  convert  die  Jews  to  Chriftianity.     hor  do  but 

mrte  1,  dear  sir,  how  riciic  ulous  it  mull  appear  for  you  to  in- 

l       the  Je..s  to  embrace  what  you  yourieives  do  nut  rightly  underftand, 

1-  fuch  an  abiurdity,  that  1  am  fu  prifed  and  aitonifned  when  I 

reflect  hew  it  was  uotiib.e  thai  a  divine  and  a  philoi'opher  o.  your  dif- 

tm-uulied  rank  in  the  republic  01  letters  ihould  overlook.    But,  it  J  am 

not 
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not  greatly  miftaken,  I  verily  believe  that  the  honour  of  Jefus,  or  the 
propagation  of  Chriftianity,  are  things  of  little  moment  in  your  furious 
thoughts,  notwithstanding  all  your  boaiied  iincerity.  U  I  have  erred 
I  beg  of  you  to  bear  with  me  ;  for  it  is  the  love  of  truth  that  obliges 
me  to  fptak  out  :  and  that  I  have  juit  caufe  for  entertaining  this  opi- 
nion, will  appear  clear  to  every  candid  and  impartial  mind  ;  for,  in 
your  poftfcript,  page  54,  you 'argue  thus:  "  If,  therefore,  it  be  ia 
your  power  to  perfaade  a  heathen  that  God  really  fpake  to  your  an- 
ceftors  by  Mofes,  by  the  force  of  exactly  fimilar  arguments  you  ou^ht 
to  acknowledge  that  the  fame  great  Being  fpake  by  Chrift  and  Sie 
apoftles :  and,  on  whatever  principles  you  reject  the  evidences  of 
Chriftian  miracles,  any  peribn  will  be  juftified  in  rejecting  thole  on 
which  the  truth  of  your  own  religion  refb." 

*  Here  we  may  perceive  the  complete  deift  under  the  mofl  Jefuitical 
argument ;  for  if  God  fpake  to  Mofes,  why  not  fpeak  to  Jefus  ?  and 
therefore,  if  you  will  not  believe  that  God  fpake  &o  Jefus,  I  will  not 
believe  that  he  fpake  to  Mofes.  Now,  therefore,  you  mull  either  be- 
lieve both,  or  I  will  believe  none ;  for  if  you  fay  that  of  Jefus  is  falfe,  I 
fay  that  of  Mofes  is  falfe  alio.     Ergo,  both  are  falfe.' 

This  commentary  of  David  Levi,  although  fevere,  is  fully 
warranted  by  Dr.  Prieftley's  text  *. 

The  prefent  difperfion  of  the  Jews,  and  the  long  train  of 
calamities  which  they  have  fuffered  during  the  courfe  of  fe- 
venteen  centuries,  our  author  imputes  to  the  fins  of  their 
anceftors  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonim  captivitv, 
particularly  to  murder  arid  fornication.  Here  the  Levite 
mews  himlelf  unfkilled  in  the  iaw,  and  errs  not  knowing  his 
$ivn  fcripiures.  Under  the  Mofaic  economy  6i  the  fins  of  the 
*«  fathers  were  vifited  upon  the  children  to  the  third  and 
"  fourth  generation  ;"  but,  when  the  theocracy  ceafed,  this 
penal  (tatute  was  repealed.  Hence  we  find  Ezekiel,  by  the 
divine  authority,  abrogating  this  law  of  Mofes  :  "  \Vh2t 
"  mean  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  proverb  concerning  the  land  of 
"  llrael,  faying,  the  fathers  have  eaten  four  grapes  and  the 
"  children's  teeth  are  let  on  edge  ?  As  I  live,  iaith  the  Lord 
"  ye  i'hall  not  have  occafion  any  more  to  ufe  this  proverb  in 
"  llrael.     The  ion  mall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father 


*  This  reminds  us  of  a  difpute  between  a  Jew  and  a  Chriftian, 
which  took  piace  about  ten  years  ago.  A  Chriltian,  who  had  mere 
zeal  than  knowledge,  endeavouring  to  convert  a  Jew,  happened  un- 
fortunately to  bring  all  his  proofs  from  the  New  TeJUment  The  Jew, 
having  heard  his  oration  witn  much  patience,  calmly  replied,  "  Sir, 
ycu  are  certainly  diitradled  ;  I  do  not  believe  one  word  of  your  New 

Teftament." — *<  Not  believe  the  ESew  Teltament  ?" "  JSo." "  Thea 

d — n  me  if  1  believe  one  word  of  your  QU" 

'*  nor 
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«<  nor  the  father  the  iniquity  of  the   fon;   the  foul  that 
«  finneth  it  fliall  die  */' 

In  explaining  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  feventy  weeks, 
our  author  bewilders  himfelf  Hill  more,  and  is  not  only  in- 
confident  with  chronology,  but  with  common- fenfe.  His 
idea  is  this  :  As  a  captivity  of  four  hundred  years  in  Egypt 
was  neceflary  for  the  nation  of  the  Jews  only  to  arrive  at  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  fo  a  much  longer  captivity  became 
requifite  to  bring  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  the  true 
faith,  as  the  means  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  efFecr. 
This  is  to  be  obtained  by  bringing  the  Jews  low  in  their 
long  captivity,  fo  that  when  they  are  redeemed  from  it, 
and  all  the  outcafts  of  Ifrael  are  gathered  together,  and  the 
refurreftion  of  the  dead  takes  place,  which  is  to  follow  im- 
mediately, all  the  nations  of  the  earth  will  receive  the  kingly 
government  of  God,  and  the  firm  belief  of  his  unity  be  un- 
alterably fixed  in  their  hearts. 

If  the  refurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  end  of  the  world, 
are  to  take  place  immediately  after  the  reftoration  of  the 
Jews  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  their  long  captivity  ferves  no 
purpofe  at  all. 

In  his  fecond  letter,  which  contains  a  comparifon  between 
the  million  of  Chrift  and  that  of  Mofes,  our  author  repeats 
many  common  objections  againft  Chriltianity,  which  have 
been  frequently  anfwered. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  Jewifh  fcribe  is  fuccefsful  in  demo- 
liming  the  vifionary  ftru&ure  of  Dr.  Prieftby.  Little  David 
has  tript  up  the  heels  of  the  great  Goliath  •  and  the  Levite 
has  laid  the  philofopher  at  his  feet,  who  will  henceforth  have 
good  caufe  to  ponder  the  apoftolical  advice,  "  Beware  of  the 
«<  concijion" 


Art.  III.     The  Arenari us  of  Archimedes  \  travflated  from  the 

Greek,  with  Notes  and  Illii/frations.     To  which  is  addedy 

the  Dijfertation  of  Chrifiopher  Clavius  on  tlte  fame  Suhjecl, 

from  the  Latin.     By  G.  Anderfon,  ll  adham-Coticge,  Oxford. 

Svo.    2s.  6d.     Johnibn.     London,  1787. 


A 


FTER  the  numberlefs  encomiums  which  have  con- 
ftantly  been  beftowed  on  the  writings  of  Archimedes 
for  near  two  thouiand  years,  it  would  be  iuperfluous 
for  us   to  fay   any  thing  refpe-c.ting  the  general   merit  of 


•  Ezek.  xviii.  2,  3,  20. 

his 
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* 

his  works.  Of  thole  ftill  preferved,  the  performance  be- 
fore us  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  leaft  interesting ;  and  the 
reafon  of  its  now  being  prefented  to  the  public  in  anEngliih 
drefs,  while  all  the  reft  remain  untranslated,  we  are  unable 
to  assign,  unlefs  the  tranilator  intended  it  as  a  fpecimen  pre- 
vious to  his  undertaking  the  whole.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  we 
heartily  wi/h  him  fucceis,  and  fufficient  encouragement  from 
the  public  to  engage  him  in  this  very  ufeful  undertaking. 

The  possibility  of  numbering  the  lands,  the  demonstration 
of  which  is  the  defign  of  this  work,  muft  appear  to  every 
mathematician  an  idea  very  barren  in  its  coniequences,  and 
capable  of  producing  very  little  intereft.  But  the  author, 
in  order  to  ihew  the  comprehenfive  powers  of  numeration, 
and  to  prove  that  there  can  exist  no  magnitude,  however 
large,  whole  component  parts  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  inex- 
pressible by  numbers,  has  extended  his  calculations  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  folar  fyftem,  and  enumerated  the  particles 
of  fand  which  might  compofe  a  mafs  of  that  magnitude. 
This  has  given  him  occasion  to  fpeak  of  the  relative  magni- 
tudes of  the  earth,  moon,  and  fun  ;  their  diftances  from 
each  other;  and  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun,  as  found 
by  an  instrument  which  he  defcribes.  Thefe  circumstances, 
together  with  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philofophers  on 
the  fame  Subjects,  which  are  occasionally  interfperfed,  and  the 
ibiution  of  fome  curious  geometrical  problems  arising  from 
this  extensive  view  of  the  Subject,  afford  much  ufeful,  and 
not  unentertaining  information.  The  notes  fubjoined  con- 
tain remarks  on  ibme  peculiar  expressions  in  the  Greek,  and 
the  various  significations  given  in  different  Latin  translations  ; 
a  comparifon  between  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  as  defcribed 
by  Ariftarchus  the  Samian,  and  that  eftabliihed  by  the 
works  of  Copernicus,  Newton,  and  Bradley;  a  defcription 
of  the  inftruments  made  ufe  of  by  Archimedes  and  Ptolemy 
for  determining  the  fun's  magnitude  ;  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  dimensions  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  were  obtained  by 
Rabbi  Levi,  as  an  addition  to  that  uiedby  the  author  in  this 
work.  After  the  notes  is  a  translation  of  a  differtation  of  Cla- 
vius  on  the  poffibility  of  numbering  the  lands ;  which  may  be 
thought  curious,  as  it  mews,  in  fome  degree,  how  far  the 
philofophy  of  the  Greeks  exceeded  that  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

A  preface  of  considerable  length  is  prefixed  to  this  tranf- 
lation,  containing  a  Succinct  account  of  the  antiquity  of 
arithmetic ;  of  the  improvements  made  by  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  by  Archimedes  ;  of  the  invention  of  algebra, 
and  its  being  ufed  by  the  more  early  Greeks,  &c. 

Of 
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Of  this  part  of  the  work  we  mall  only  remark  that  it  ap-* 
pears  tolerably  well  written,  and  the   fubje&s,  as  far  as  the 
limits  would  permit,  clearly  treated,  though  perhaps  with 
rather  too  much  partiality  towards  the  author,  and  the  phi- 
lofophers  he   has  mentioned.     This   is  a  fault  into  which 
moll  of  the  admirers  of  ancient  learning  have  fallen.     From 
the  excellence  of  thofe  works  which  are  extant,  they  attempt 
to   form   an  eitimation  of  thofe  whole  titles  only  remain, 
till  the  mind,  fired  with  an  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  antiquity,  difcovers  arguments  to  mew  that  every 
improvement  of  fcience  was  known  to  the  ancients ;  and 
that  nature,  exhaufted  of  her  ftores,  had   left   nothing  for 
modern  proficients  but  to  trace  the  paths  and  investigate  the 
footfteps  of  their  ancient  predecefTors.     That  the  ancients 
excelled  as  inventors  in  every  branch   of  fcience  to  which 
they  particularly,  applied  their  talents,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
deny  ;  that  in  Geometry,  as  far  as  refpeefs  linear  conftruc- 
tion,  their  works  have  been  efteemed  the  chief  models  for 
imitation,    is  allowed  ;    but  in  all  the   fciences,   much  re- 
mained to  be  done  before  they  were  brought  to  the  ftate  of 
perfection  in  which  they  now  are  ;  and  much  ftill  remains 
to  be  done  before  they  arrive  as  near   to  perfection  as  the 
nature  of  things  will  admit.     Nor  is  he  who  fuggeits  a  me- 
thod entirely  new  of  improvement  in  any  fcience,  much 
inferior  to  the  original  inventor.     The  difcovery  of  the  cy- 
pher and  its  excellent  ufes,  however  triffling  it  may  now 
appear,  is  alone  fufficient  to  mew  in  what  a  rude  itate  the 
arithmetic  of  the  ancients  muft  have  been ;  and  with  what- 
ever ingenuity  Archimedes  has  managed  his   calculations, 
they  are  ftill  fubjecf.  to  innumerable  repetitions,  which,  to- 
an  Englifh  reader,  would  appear  a  heavy  and  prolix  method 
of  computation.    How  far  the  ancients  might  be  acquainted 
with  algebra,  is  no  eafy  matter  to  determine  at  this  aidant 
period  ;  if  they  difcovered  the  folution  of  their  problems  by 
it,  they  feem  to  hayc  been  determined  to  conceal  it  from 
pofterity,  with  a  view  to  make  the  method  appear  the  more 
wonderful ;    a  conduct  which,   though  praiied  in  the  an- 
cients, would  be  feverely  cenfured  in  the  moderns.     Of  the 
mechanical  knowledge  of  the  ancients  we  know  but  little ; 
their  machines  are  celebrated  in  poetry,  and,  to  dignify  the 
fubjeci:,  are  defcribed  as  performing  things  utterly  impoihble, 
except  in  theory;  and  of  thefe  mighty  engines  the  con- 
ftru&ion  of  none  can  be  found  which  are  not  far  excelled  by 
the  works  of  every  modern  mechanic.     Nothing  can  cer- 
tainly let  the  falfe  taite  of  antiquity  in  a  clearer  light  than 
their   profeiiing    to   defynfe   every   branch   of   mechanical 

fcience. 
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fciencc.  As  this  particular  is  fuccinclly  treated  of  by  Mr. 
Anderfon  in  his  preface  to  this  translation,  we  fhall  prefent 
his  account  of  it  to  our  readers  : 

<  To  apply  mathematical  knowledge  to  mechanical  inventions  and 
experiments  was  regarded  as  derogatory  to  the  fcience,  and  unworthy 
a  geometrician.     Archytas,  who  rirlt  applied  geometry  to  mechanics, 
met  with  the  reprehenfion  of  Plato,  who  efteemed  the  mathematical 
fciences  of  too  fublime  a  nature  to  be  made  common.    This  opinion  in 
general  prevailed  ,-  and  mechanical  and  experimental  knowledge  was 
almoft  univerfally  neglecled.    Archimedes  appears  to  have  been  o.ie  of 
the  firft  who,  after  the  time  of  Archytas  and  Eudoxus,  applied   the 
fciences  of  geometry  and  mechanics  to  their  natural  illuftration;   and 
is  equally  celebrated  for  his  inventions  in  the  one,  as  for  his  exteniive 
knowledge  in  the  other.     But  he,   according  to  Plutarch,  was  fo  far 
influenced  by  the  then  prevalent  opinion  of  Plato,  that  he  would  not 
commit  to  writing  any  account  of  his  mechanical  inventions  *  (though 
this,  indeed,  may  be  accounted  for  from  other  reafons).     Mechanical 
experiments  being  thus  neglefted  and  defpifed,   no  ether  method  of 
-iccounting  for  the  various  operations  of  nature  remained  but  that  of 
framing  hypothefes ;  which,  depending  only  upon  reafoning  drawn 
from  probability,  were  defended  by  the  followers  of  one  fed,  and  re- 
jected and  confuted  by  thofe  of  another.' 

This  writer  next  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the  fyf- 
tern  of  the  world,  as  propofed  by  Ariftarchus  the  Samian  ; 
with  which,  as  it  is  curious  and  only  extant  in  this  work,  we 
ihall  conclude  this  article  : 

<  According  to  his  (Ariffarchus's)  hypothefes,  neither  the  fixed  liars 
nor  the  fun  are  fubjedt  to  any  motion,  but  the  earth  annually  revolves 
round  the  fun  in  the  circumferences  of  a  circle,  in  the  centre' of  which 
the  fun  remains  fixed  ;  and  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars,  whole  centre 
he  fuppoles  to  coincide  with  the  fun's,  is  of  fuch  immenfe  magnitude 
that  the  circle  in  whofe  periphery  the  earth  is  fuppoied  to  revolve  round 
the  fun,  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  fixed  liars, 
than  the  centre  of  a  fphere  doe.  to  its  fuperncies.' 


*  What  thefe  reafons  are  Mr.  Anderfon  has  not  informed  us ;  pro- 
bably he  alludes  to  Archimedes'  being  flain  at  the  taking  of  Syracufe ; 
which,  happening  immediately  after  the  making  of  his  machines  for 
the  defence  of  that  city,  he  might  no:  have  fufikient  time  to  write  on 
the  fubjeft  of  their  eonftruftion. 
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RT   IV.     Letter  to  Dr.  Priefiley  ;  in  zvhich  the  Author  at- 

A  tempts  'to  prove,  by  one  prescriptive  Argument,  that  the  Di- 

v;n%  of  Jefus  Chrift  ivas  a  primitive  Tenet  of  Chrijhamty. 

By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Geddes,  LL.D.     8vo.    is.   latched. 

Faulder.     London,  1787. 

T-HIS  very  candid  and  ingenious  epi-ftle  contains  feme  ar- 
I    euments,  which  have  ieldom  been  employed,  to  prove 
the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift.     Having  profefled  his   belie* 
that  Dr   Prieitley  is  a  Chriftian,  (and,  indeed,  who  can  deny 
it  when  the  doftor  has  always  laid  fo  hhrifelf  ?)  the  author 
proceeds  to  lay  before  his  eorreipondent  the  one  great  mo- 
tive which  makes  him  believe  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour, 
which  convinces  him  that  he  exiiled  before  his  appearance 
in  human  flefh  ;  and  that  adoration  is  due  to  him  irom  his 
followers,  as  to  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.     He  reduces 
the  point  in  difpute  to  a  narrow  compafs,  and  ftrips  it  of 
all  extraneous  matter.     The  figures,  the  allufions,  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  he  gives  up  at  prefent, 
contcious  that,  by  themfelves,  they   prelent  to  the  unpre- 
poffeffed  reader  no  explicit  idea  of  abfolute  divinity  in  the 
promiied  Memah.     He  does  not  even  avail  himielf  of  the 
arguments  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  New  Teftament, 
llrong  as  he  confelTes  them  to  be ;  but,  considering  them  at 
bed  as  but  equivocal  teitimonies,  he  attempts  to  find  out  a 
oroper  touchitone  to  determine  their  genuine  value.     It  will 
rot  be  denied,  lays  Dr.  Geddes,  that  the  apottles  were  fuffi- 
cientlv  inftruftcd  with  regard  to  the  perion  of  their  mailer, 
For  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  to  teach  them  all  truth,  he  would 
have  executed  his  commiffion  very  imperfectly  lfM  had 
left  th<=m  in  ignorance  of  fo  capital  an  article  as  the  divinity 
or   mere  humanity  of  the  Author  of  that  religion  which 
they  were  to  promulgate  to  the  world.     1  o  have  left  them 
in  any  doubt  on  fo  important  a  point,  would  have  been  to 
expofe  them  to  the  fad  dilemma  of  impiety  or  idolatry      It 
the  writings  of  the  apoftles,  and  of  the  apoftolical  fathers, 
are  not  furficiently  explicit  on  this  fubjed,  the  decrees  or 
the  early  councils  of  the  church,  particularly  of  the  Nicean, 
will  remove  the  doubt,  and  produce  full  conviction.     The 
fathers  aflembled  at  Nice  were  fallible  men,  but  they  were 
men  of  common  fenfe  and  common  integrity.     Many  of 
them  were  remarkable  for  the  fan&ity  of  their  lives  ;  forrie 
had  (hewn  the  highefi  degree  of  fortitude  in  conferring  Jelus 
before  tyrants  and  perfecnto'rs  :  and  there  were  others  whole 
tear  nine  and  abilities  would   have   adorned  the   moil  en- 
0  lightened 
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lightened  age.  In  fliort,  it  may  be  laid,  without  exagger- 
•  ation,  that  they  were  the  molt  refpectable  body  of  eccle- 
iiaitics  that  ever  alTembled  together,  and  the  freeft  from 
every  fort  of  control  on  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom 
of  debate.  Bat  fuppofing  them  only  to  poffefs  common  pe- 
netration and  integrity,  is  it  in  the  lmall.it  degree  probable 
that  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  the  principal  pallors  in 
the  Chriftian  church,  convoked  from  the  three  parts  of  the 
then  known  world,  could  poflibly  combine  to  eftabliih  a 
doftrine  different  from  that  which  they  had  hitherto  taught 
their  respective  flocks,  and  which  they  had  themf  elves  re- 
ceived from  their  predecefibrs  in  the  miniilry  ? 

But  no  fact  in  hiilory  is  better  ascertained  than  that  the 
Nicean  council  were  unanimous  in  their  belief  of  the  di- 
vinity and  pre-exiil^nce  of  Jeius  Chrift;  his  coeternity  and 
coequality  with  the  Father  were  the  only  points  difputed  by 
the  Arian  party.  Either,  then,  the  divinity  of  jeius,  at 
that  time  univerfally  believed,  had  been  a  tenet  of  primitive 
Chriltianity,  or  an  univeiial  corruption  which  had  taken 
place  of  the  true  primitive  tenet,  his  funple  humanity. 

This,  indeed,  Dr.  Prieftley  has  been  long  labouring  to 
prove,  but  with  little  fuccefs.  He  has  carefully  collected  all 
thole  texts  of  fcripture  that  prove  Jefus  to  be  truly  man, 
which  his  opponents  have  never  called  in  queftion,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  explain  away  thofe  other  texts  which  prove 
his  divinity.  From  the  Chriftian  writers  of  the  three  firft 
centuries  he  has  learned,  that  there  had  exifted  certain 
Ebionites  and  others  who  believed  Chrift  to  be  a  mere  man. 
Thofe  Ebionites,  by  a  Itrange  metamorphofis,  he  has  con- 
verted into  the  orthodox  believers,  though  they  were  uni- 
verfally reprobated  as  heretics  ;  heretics,  too,  who  considered 
themielves  as  under  an  obligation  of  conforming,  in  ail 
things,  to  the  Jewifh  ceremonial  law,  and  making  Jerusa- 
lem the  place  of  adoration. 

Difputes  arofe  in  Alexandria,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  about  the  mode  of  conceiving  a'myfteriou, 
article  of  Chriftian  belief.  But  both  Homoufians  and  Ho- 
moioufians  were  perfedly  agreed  with  regard  to  the  divinity 
and  preexiftence  of  Chrift.  The  church  at  that  time  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment,  which  produced  one  of  the  molt 
violent  and  inveterate  contefts  that  ever  divided  the  Chriftian 
world.  But  is  it  not  aftonifhing,  that,  in  this  furious  con- 
flict, when  every  arfenal  was  ranfacked  for  arms,  every  old 
record  explored,  and  every  latent  authority  dragged  to  light, 
and  the  queftion  agitated  with  all  the  lkiil  of  logic,  and 
force  of  eloquence,  in  above  forty  different  fynods,  in  the 
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courfe  of  a  century — is  it  not  aftoniftiing,  that,  in  none  of 
thofe  aifemblies,  neither  at  Alexandria,  nor  Antioch,  nor 
Cefaria,  nor  Sardica,  nor  Jeruialem,  nor  Conftantinople, 
nor  Sirmium,  nor  Milan,  nor  Rome,  nor  Rimini,  there 
ihould  be  a  (ingle  voice  raifed  in  favour  of  Socinianifm, 
afingle  pen  employed  to  defend  it,  a  fmgle  authority  quoted 
in  its  fupport  ?  It  may  be  faid,  that  Socinianifm  was  not 
entirely  without  its  witnefles,  particularly  Paul  of  Antioch, 
and  Photinus  of  Sirmium.  But  what  was  the  confequence 
of  their  teaching  thele  opinions  ?  They  were  regarded  as 
blafphemous  innovators,  threatened  with  immediate  depofi- 
tion,  unlefs  they  retracted,  and  in  the  end  depofed  and  ex- 
communicated by  both  parties. 

This  argument,  which  our  learned  and  acute  author  pur- 
fues  at  confiderable  length,  we  fuggefted  in  our  Review  for 
April,  p.  284.  We  mall  now  add  a  fmgle  reflection.  It 
has  been  afferted  by  the  fupporters  of  Socinianifm,  that  the 
deification  of  dead  men,  which  prevailed  in  the  heathen 
world,  might  give  rife,  among  the  Gentile  converts  to 
Chriftianity,  to  the  practice  of  paying  adoration  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  although  it  had  not  been  introduced  by  the  apoftles*. 
But  this  hypothecs  is  without  foundation.  The  cuftom 
of  deifying  dead  men,  though  aflerted  by  hiftorians 
as  well  as  divines,  never  prevailed  in  the  heathen  world. 
Defpotic  monarchs,  indeed,  who  were  worfhipped  while 
alive,  have  fometimes  received  the  fame  honours  after  their 
death.  But  there  is  not  a  fmgle  inftance  in  the  records 
of  hiftory  of  poflhumous  adoration  being  paid  to  a  legisla- 
tor, a  philofbpher,  or  a  prophet.  Moles  was  not  deified  by 
the  Jews;  nor  Zoroafter  by  the  Perfians;  nor  Coniucius  by 
the  Chinefe ;  nor  Lycurgus,  Solon,  or  Socrates,  by  the 
Greeks  ;  nor  Mohammed  by  the  Turks  ;  nor  would  Jefus 
Chrift  have  received  the  adoration  of  the  Chriftian  world 
unlefs,  from  the  earlieft  ages,  they  had  believed  in  his 
divinity. 


*  Vide  Farmer.  &c. 
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Art.  V.  Tranfaclions  of  the  Society  infiituted  at  London  for 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce;  with 
the  Premiums  offered  in  the  Tear  1787.  Vol,  V.  8vo.  49. 
boards.     DodSley.     London,  1787. 

A  S  the  good  effe&s  refulting  from  the  infiitution  of  this 
**■■■  lociety  become  every  year  more  evident,  its  trans- 
actions acquire  an  additional  claim  to  the  public  attention  ; 
and  we  have  the  pleafure  to  find  that  the  volume  now  before 
us  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  papers  on  uieful  and 
important  Subjects. 

The  rirft,  which  relates  to  agriculture,  affords  an  account 
of  a  plantation  formed  at  Butsfleld,  in  the  bifhoprick  of 
Durham,  by  Thomas  White,  of  Retford,  Nottinghamshire, 
Eiq.  a  gentleman  to  whom  feveral  medals  have  been  ad- 
judged, at  different  times,  by  this  fociety.  Mr.  White  ap- 
pears to  have  fet  about  the  inclofing  and  forming  of  this 
large  plantation  with  great  judgment ;  and  the  obiervations 
which  he  makes  on  the  method  of  conducting  fuch  im- 
provements, are  proportionably  valuable.  He  informs  us 
he  has  long  found  from  experience,  that,  in  un/heltered 
Situations,  thofe  trees  thrive  befl  which  are  not  above  one 
foot,  or  eighteen  inches  high,  when  planted  ;  as  they  furnifti 
a  Shorter  lever  than  taller  trees,  which,  by  their  own  force 
operating  with  the  power  of  the  winds,  are  constantly  dif- 
treihng  the  root,  by  breaking  the  young  fibres;  an  effect 
extremely  injurious  to  the  progrefs  of  vegetation.  To  re- 
medy this,  it  is  common  for  inexperienced  planters  to  place 
the  trees  fo  low  in  the  earth,  as  to  be,  in  a  great  meafure, 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  folar  influence  ;  but  this  practice 
proves  equally  hurtful  to  vegetation.  Mr.  White,  therefore, 
pays  more  regard  to  the  ftrength  of  the  ftem,  and  fibrous 
itate  of  the  roots,  than  to  the  height  or  age  of  the  trees, 
which  he  has  always  planted  very  Small. 

Mr.  White  choofes  alio  to  intermix  the  different  trees  in 
his  plantations  as  much  as  pomble  ;  not  only  by  way  of  esta- 
blishing a  Succession,  but  from  an  opinion  that  ground  fo 
planted  will  produce  more  uieful  wood  ;  and  that  the  earth 
itfeif  furniShes  a  heterogeneous  maSs  of  matter,  containing 
the  proper  food  for  different  plants  ;  and  that  every  Species 
draws  a  peculiar  kind  of  nourishment,  neceflary  for  its  own 
Support.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded,  and  we  mult 
confefs  it  appears  highly  probable,  Mr.  White  obierves, 
that  a  promifcuous  arrangement  of  variou?  kinds  of  trees 
mult  be  the  beft  mode  of  diipofing  them  ;  as  each  kind  will, 
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with  the  greater  facility,  fearch  out  and  obtain  its  fliare  of 
proper  nouriihment,  without  robbing  its  neighbours ;  which, 
being  plants  of  a  different  genus,  will  partake  of  that  ali- 
ment which  is  allotted  for  their  fupport.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  trees  of  the  fame  kind,  and  which  draw  from  the 
earth  the  fame  ipecific  nouriihment,  are  planted  very  near 
each  Other  upon  the  fame  common  bed,  they  muft  foon  ex- 
haufi  the  foil  of  that  nutriment  peculiar  to  their  nature,  and 
mult  dwindle  of  courfe. 

The  following  obfervations  may  prove  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  gentlemen  who  would  uiefuily  occupy  their  wafte 
lands  with  the  planting  oi  trees  : 

*  The  trees  in  general  flourifh  very  well  in  both  plots,  particularly 
the  larch,  birch,  geen-tree,  Scotch  fir,  and  mountain  am;    amongit 
which,  the  former  diftinguifhes  itfelf  very  much,   being  in  ail  places 
considerably  larger,  ana   in   tome  near  twice  the   fize  of  any  other 
kind  ;  and  it  appears  alfo  to  afford  a  very  falutary  (hade  and  fheiter 
to  ihofe  trees  that  partake  of  its  influence:   this  convinces  me  of  a 
grear.  error  I  have   committed   in,  planting  Scotch  firs,  by  way   of 
nurfes,  which  do  not.  appear  to  anfwer  the   intended  purpofe  of  ad- 
vancing the  growth  of  the  other  trees  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  find  them, 
great  tyrants  among!},  their  neighbours,  from  the  flrength  and  great 
extent  of  their  branches ;  alfo  from  the  dole  covert  of  their  leaves, 
which  not  only  exclude  the  .air,  but  prevent  a  due  admifiion  of  the 
rains. 

*  The  larch  is  not  only  fuperior  in  beauty  and  hardinefs,  but  fur- 
niihes  more  durable  and  valuable  timber  ;  and  is  likevvife  a  more 
tender  and  friendly  nurfe  to  more  delicate  trees,  being  furnifhed  with 
a  great  number  of  fmall  pliant  branches,  well  garnimed  with  leaves  5 
end  which,  from  their  flexible  quality,  will  yield  and  give  place  ta 
the  adjacent  trees,  and  are  not  fubjeft  to  lath  and  buffet  them  ;  they 
alfo  more  readily  admit  the  rains  than  the  Scotch  fir,  and  are  not 
liable  to  receive  injury  in  fnowy  feafons,  when  the  branches  of  the 
latter  are  frequently  mutilaced,  and  the  .trees  fometimes  totally  de- 
itroyed  ;  the  effects  of  which  I  have  too  fatally  experienced. 

«   J  think  it  is  probable  other  planters  may  have  been  often  milled 
by  a  miflaken  idea  of  the  fuperiof  hardinefs  and  nurturing  quality  of 
the  fir  ;  01  from  not  being  acquainted  with  any  other  more  proper  tree 
to  fubliitute  in  iti  place,  have  adopted  it ;   or,  I  mould  conceive,  they 
Vvould  not  have  planted  fuch  numbers  of  this  truly  gloomy  and  un- 
pleafant  plant  :  in  refpecf  to  fheiter,  it  mull  be  allowed  to  contribute 
in    the  winter  more   than    meft  others,    particularly   the  deciduous 
kinds ;   but,  as   far  as  relates  to   the  propagation  of  the  plantations 
themfelves,  I   am  of  opinion  that  internal  fheiter  at  this  dreary  fea- 
jfoii,  when  the   powers   of  vegetation   arc   totally   locked    up,    is   of 
much  leis  confequence  than  in  the  more  genial  months,  when  the 
trees  are  making  their  (hoots  ;   the  internal  warmth  of  a  plantation 
mull  then  greatly  facilitate  the  operations  of  nature  ;  and  the  larch, 
being  one  of  the  melt  early  trees  we  have  in  the  fpring,  is  at  that 
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time  in  full  foliage  ;  and  I  confider  it  the  moft  promising  tree  I  have 
met  with  to  aid  her  in  that  nece/Tary  work;  and,  as  i  rind  it  not  eafy 
to  feparate  pecuniary  gratifications  from  thofe  of  taite,  notwkhihnd- 
ing  my  general  diflike  to  the  Scotch  firs,  I  am  not  fo  much  their 
enemy  as  totally  to  exclude  them  from  my  plantations,  as  the  fable 
hue  produced  by  their  foliage  has  a  good  effecl  when  properly  inter- 
iperfed  and  blended  with  the  more  vivid  tints  of  other  more  pleafing 
and  lively  trees.  I  (hall,  befides  thofe  that  are  intended  to  remain  for 
timber  on  the  barren  parts,  leave  a  number  of  them  upon  my  bell 
ground,  for  the  purpofe  of  decoration  ;  the  remainder  I  am  jiow  ex- 
terminating with  all  poffible  vigour.' 

The  next  paper  contains  experiments  and  observations  on 
the  culture  of  turnips,  by  George  Winter,  of  Charlton,  near 
Briftol,  Efq.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Winter  ftrongly  recom- 
mends the  advantages  of  drilling,  from  a  perflation  that  the 
common  mode  of  agriculture  refpecting  turnips,  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  ieed,  and  all  forts  of  grain,  is  extremely  er- 
roneous. The  feed,  he  observes,  is  fovvn  broad  caft ;  the 
fcorching  fun  often  injures  it  before  it  can  be  covered  ;  the 
treading  of  the  horfes,  by  harrowing,  burning,  and  rolling, 
fo  hardens  a  loamy  or  rfifF  foil  as  entirely  to  exclude  the 
air,  dews,  &c.  and  prevent  the  feed  from  vegetating ;  be- 
fides that  near  the  half  is  deftroyed  by  the  preffure  of  the 
horfes  feet.  1  htih  are  ci-rcumftances  which  certainly  merit 
confederation. 

Trie  third  paper  in  the  collection  con/fifts  of  a  letter  from 
TKomais  Bocthby  Parkyns,  Efq.  on  the  culture  and  ufes  of 
the  plant  called  Racine  de  Difette.  This  is  the  root  of 
which  an  account  has  lately  been  published  by  Dr.  Lettfom. 
Mr.  Parkyns's  letter  is  dated  the  13th  of  May,  1786,  up- 
wards of  a  twelvemonth  before  the  appearance  of  that  pub- 
lication, it  feems  therefore  a  little  ftrange  that  Dr.  Lettfom, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  inquiries  on  the  iubjeft,  mould  never 
have  heard  of  this  communication  ;  Gr,  if  he  did,  that  he 
ihould  not  ingenuoully  mention  it. 

Next  follows  the  defcription  of  a  machine  for  cutting 
chaff',  invented  and  made  by  Mr.  James  Pike,  watch- 
maker, of  Newton -Abbot,  Devonihire.  This  is  fucceeded 
by  letters  from  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  Kennington  nurfery, 
Surrey,  and  Mr.  Boote,  of  Athuriion  upon  Stower,  near 
Strattord  upon  Avon,  relative  to  drill  hufbandry. 

The  chemical  department  contains  a  method  of  prevent- 
ing none  retorts  from  breaking ;  or  flopping  them  when 
cracked,  during  any  chemical  operation,  without  lofmg  any 
of  the  contained  lubject.  This  method,  which  will  prove 
ufeful  to  philofophical  chemifrs,  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Willis,  Hermitage,  Wapping.     He  informs  us  he 
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has  always  found  it  neceifary  to  ufe  a  previous  coating  for 
filling  up  the   interfaces  of  the  earth  or   iione.     This   is 
made  by  diffolving  two  ounces  of  borax  in  a  pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  adding  to  the  iblution   as  much  llaked  lime  as 
will  make  it  into  a  thin  palte.     It  may  be  fpread  with  a 
common  painter's  brum  over  feveral  retorts,  which,  when 
dry,  are   ready  for  the  preferving  coat.     The  intention  of 
this  firit  coating  is,  that  the  fubftances  thus  fpread  over, 
readily  vitrifying  in  the  fire,  prevent  any  of  the  diltilling 
matters  from  pervading  the  retort,  but  does  not  prevent  it 
from  cracking.     Whenever  he  wants  to  uie  any  of  theie 
coated  retorts,  after  he   has  charged  them   with  the   fub- 
itance  to  be  diftilled,  he   prepares   a  thin  pafte,  made  with 
common  linfeed  oil  and  flaked  lime  well  mixed,  and  per- 
fectly plaftic,  that  it  may  eafily  fpread.     He  advifes  that  the 
retorts  be  covered  with  this  all  over,  except  that  part  of  the 
neck  which  is  to  be  inferted   into  the   receiver.     This  is 
readily   done  with  a  painter's  brum  ;   the  costing  will  be 
furriciently  dry  in  a  day  or  two,  and   they  will  then  be  fit 
for  ufe. 

The  papers  in  the  polite  arts  contain  a  letter  from  Mifs 
Emma  Jane  Greenland,  relative  to  the  method  of  painting 
in  wax,  faid  to  be  that  which  was  anciently  pradtiled  by 
the  Grecians,  and  recommended  as  free  from  all  the  difacU 
vantages  incident  to  painting  in  oil.  This  is  followed  by  a 
defcription  of  Mr.  Cheefe's  machine  for  teaching  roufic  to 
people  deprived  of  fight,  and  to  enable  them  to  preferve 
their  competitions,  in  the  act  of  compoimg,  without  the 
alTifiance  of  a  copyift. 

In  the  article  of  manufactures,  we  find  two  letters  on  the 
breeding  and  management  of  filk-worms  in  England  ;  one 
of  them  by  Mifs  Rhodes,  fome  letters  from  whom,  on  the 
fame  fubject,  were  published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  thefe 
Tranfactions  ;  and  the  other  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swaine,  of 
Pucklechurch,  near  Briftol.  The  fubject  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  our  filk  manufacture,  and  merits  the  molt  diligent 
'  attention. 

In  mechanics  the  only  object  is  a  hydraulic  engine,  in- 
vented and  made  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Weitgarth,  of 
Co^ecleugh,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland.  This  ma- 
chine is  founded  on  one  of  the  molt  fimpie  principles  of 
ftatics,  viz.  that  of  a  heavier  column  of  water  railing  a 
lighter.  The  idea  of  fuch  an  expedient  is  not  new  ;  but 
Mr.  Weitgarth  is  the  firit  who  obviated  thofe  difficulties 
which  attended  the  practical  execution  of  machines  intended 
to  work  on  this  principle, 
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The  article  of  colonies  "and  trade,  which  forms  one  of 
the  divifions  in  thefe  Transactions,  confifts  of  letters  relative 
to  a  red  earth  found  in  Jamaica  ;  which  promiies  to  be  of 
great  utility  to  that  and  the  other  Weft-India  iflands,  in  the 
conlh-qclion  of  citterns,  reiervoirs,  canals,  and  many  diffe- 
rent purpofes;  though  the  expence  of  freightage  may  pre- 
clude the  ufe  of  it  in  this  country. 

The  remaining  articles  in  this  volume  are,  Rewards  ad- 
judged in  1786;  Prefents  received;  Lift  of  Officers ;  Pre- 
miums offered  in  1787  ;  and  a  Lift  of  Members.  It  appears 
from  the  laft  of  theie,  that  a  number  of  refpedtable  mem- 
bers has  lately  been  added  to  the  Society. 


Art.  VI.  Hydraulic  and  Nautical  Obferv  at  ions  on  the  Cur- 
rents in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  forming  an  hypothetical  Theorem 
for  Investigation.  Addrejjed  to  Navigators  by  Governor 
i'ozunalL  f.R.S  and  F.b.A.  To  which  are  annexed  fome 
Notes  by  Dr.  Franklin.  4-to.  Sold  by  Robert  Sayer,  fleet- 
Street.     1787. 

^HE  principal  object:  of  the  ingenious  writer  is  to  invefii- 
"^  gate  the  caufe,  as  well  as  to  afcertain  the  direction  and 
extent,  of  the  current  which  fets  conftantiy  through  the 
gulf  of  Florida,  and  is  thence  denominated  the  gu/fjiream. 
The  general  efforts  of  this  ftream  have  been  long  known  to 
navigators,  but  its  limits  have  never  been  obierved  with  that 
preciiion  which  the  importance  of  the  fubjecr  demands.  A 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  track  acrofs  the  Atlantic 
would  enable  the  ikilful  navigator  to  avail  himfelf  of,  or 
avoid,  the  force  of  the  ftream,  and  thereby  greatly  facilitate 
the  intercourfe  between  Europe  and  America. 

With  refpeft  to  the  caufe,  it  is  luppoied  to  be  fimilar  to 
that  alngned  by  Monfieur  cie  Grenier  for  the  periodical  cur- 
rents which  iet,  during  the  oppofite  monloons,  into  and  out 
of  the  Perfian  Gult  and  Red  Sea  ;  theie  winds  protruding  a 
vaft  body  of  water  before  them,  which  he  thinks  will  ac- 
count for  thole  phenomena.  In  like  manner,  the  Atlantic 
trade- wind,  between  the  tropics,  blowing  conftantiy  in  the 
fame  direction,  protrudes  a  body  of  water  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  finds  an  outlet  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
and  in  fuch  force  and  quantity  as  to  throw  an  expanding 
ftream  quite  acrofs  the  Atlantic  to  the  African  ihore ; 
whence  returning  again  in  an  orbit,  with  the  protruded 
water,  to- the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  conftant  circulation  is  kept 
up.     it  is  laid  the  Litchfield  man  of  war,  which  was  caft 

away 
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away  fome  years  ago  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  felt  the  effect  of 
this  current  letting  in  upon  the  ihore.     At  page  8  he  lays, 

«  The  writer  of  this  paper  begs  that,  in  the  obfervations  and  rea- 
foning  which  follow,  he  may  not  be  confidered  as  building  up  a  theory 
without  foundation  :  he  thinks  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to,  and 
jnore  obftructive  of,  real  fcience  than  luch  vifions :  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  there  are  a  number  of  difpcrfed  facts,  which,  though 
not  fpecifically  defined  in  the  form  of  experiment,  are,  however, 
practically  known,  fo  as  to  become  capable  of  combination  iufficient 
for  ufe,  he  thinks  the  fo  faf"  combining  thefe  fads  as  to  form  an  hy- 
pothetic theorem  (not  as  a  matter  demoaiirated,  but  as  a  fubject  of 
investigation),  is  exactly  philosophical, and  conformable  to  the  ftriaelt 
line  of  mathematical  reaioning. 

«  Under  this  predicament  he  begs  to  fubmit  the  following  mode  of 
reafoning  on  the  currents  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  as  leading  to 
practical  rules  for  the  navigation  of  that  fea,  and  as  a  foundation  for 
queries,  the  investigation  of  which  may  be  of  the  higheir.  import  to 
a  decifive  facility  of  the  intercourfe  between  Europe  and  America; 

'  This  paper  here  takes  up  the  current  of  the  gulf  ftream,  as  it 
fets  along  the  New  England  coaits,  where  we  before  left  it.  It  com- 
mences with  facts  actually  obferved.  The  northern  edge  of  this  cur- 
rent lies  in  the  meridian  of  thejfland  Nantucket,  in  north  latitude 
3&°  30',  and  in  the  meridian  of  George's  Bank  ;  its  northern  edge  is 
in  north  latitude  390,  where  its  cofcrfe  is  E.  N.  E.  In  the  meridian 
of  the  Iile.of  Sable  its  northern  edge  is  in  north  latitude  41°  20'  or 
30';  and  here  its  courfe  is  E.  S.  E.  and  S.E.  by  E.  The  iouthern  is 
not  fo  decidedly  marked  or  known. 

«  This  paper  will  now,  as  a  leading  illufhation  by  analogy,  not  as 
matter  of  proof,  fappofe  for  a  moment  an  imaginary  line  of  coail 
croflins  the  Atlantic  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Canaries.  That  fup- 
pofed, he  ventures  to  affert,  on  the  analogy  of  facts  ftated  above,  re- 
specting the  Indian  feas,  that  this  Atlantic  current,  thus  brought,  ac- 
cording to  actual  obfervation,  to  north  latitude  410  30',  and  there 
fetting'in  an  E.  S  E.  courfe,  would  continue  its  courfe  along  this 
fuppofed  coair.  E.  S.  E.  until   it  had  crofled  the  Atlantic,  and  ap- 


proached the  African  coair. 
*  Quitting  fuppoiition,  this 


Quitting  fuppoiition,  this  paper  next  proceeds  to  flate  facts: 
<  1.  If  two  lines  are  drawn  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  one  from 
the  fouthernmoft  part  of  the  Canaries  to  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia;  the 
other  from  the  northernmoir.  part  of  the  Madeiras,  by  the  Azores  to 
Cape  Race  in  Newfoundland ;  the  fpace  contained  within  thefe  lines, 
though  not  (as  above  fuppofed)  a  line  of  coaft,  will  yet  be  found,  in 
fact  and  truth,  to  be  a  broken  line  of  iflands,  rocks,  breakers,  and 
banks.  Now,  as  thefe  vifible  rocks  mull  have  their  bale  on  fome  ele- 
vated ground,  as  the  breakers  mull  be  cccafioned  by  fome  funken 
rocks  or  elevated  ground,  and  as  the  banks  muft  flioal  off  gradually, 
howfoever  fteep,  the  ground  within  this  fpace  thus  croffing  the  At- 
lantic is  in  ftric't  fact  an  elevated  though  broken  line  of  ground. 

*  2.  Now 
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*  2.  Now  the  current  to  the  fouthvvard  of  this  fpace,  fo  far  as  it  hath 
been  obferved,  hath  been  generally  found,  in  fact,  letting  along  this 
line,  in  a  courfe  between  the  ealt  and  fouth. 

1  3.  Where  this  line  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  deep  chan- 
nels, or  is  difcontinued  by  intervals  of  fea,  without  foundings,  fo  far 
mufi  the  general  effect  of  the  current  running  along  a  line  of  coaft,  as 
above  fuppofed,  not  take  place;  and,  in  thofe  channels  and  intervals 
of  deep  fea,  currents  will  diverge  off  from  this  general  courfe  eaft, 
or  perhaps  ccrth,  efpecially  when  the  winds  blow  ltrong  from  the 
fouthern  board.  Now  the  fad  is,  as  the  writer's  information  ftands, 
that  a  current  fets  off  from  the  general  courfe,  and  runs  eaft,  between 
the  iilands  Pico  and  St.  Michael  of  the  Azores.  There  is  alfo  a  cur- 
rent diverges  off  from  the  general  courfe,  and  fets  eaft,  between  the 
JVJadeiras  and  the  Canaries,  directly  in  and  upon  the  African  coaft. 
The  general  current,  however,  to  the  fouthsvard  of  the  Canaries  holds 
its  general  fouth-eaftern  courfe,  and  fets  in,  generally  fpeaking,  in  that 
direction,  upon  the  African  coafts  in  thofe  parts. 

'  Over  and  above  the  protrufion  of  the  tropical,  or  trade  winds, 
which  are  the  fir  it  and  original  cauie  of  thefe  general  currents  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  as  above  defenbed,  the  level  of  the  Ocean  on  the 
African  coaft,  between  the  tropics,  being  depreffed  by  the  evacuation 
of  waters  continually  blown  and  running  off"  from  that  coaff,  and 
protruded  weftward,  the  protruded  current  which  we  have  traced  acrofs 
the  Atlantic,  fetting  in  anil  upon  the  African  coaft,  muit  thence  run 
down  an  inclined  plain  towards  this  depreffed  level,  along  thefe  coalts 
(as  to  their  general  courfe)  fouth-eafterly,  whatever  may  be  the  tem- 
po; ary  and  local  deviations  from  this  general  courfe,  occafioned  by 
local  and  temporary  circSmftances  of  particular  coafts  and  feafons. 
Now  this  ftate  of  the  matter,  compared  by  its  caufes  and  in  its  effects 
is  the  actual  fact. 

*  This  current  thus  revolving  in  an  orbit  (which,  fpeaking  generally, 
may  be  faid  to  be  a  defined  orbit)  round  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a 
continual  circulation,  it  is  conformable  to  the  laws  of  hydraulics  that 
there  mould  be,  in  the  fpace  included  within  the  inner  edges  of  this 
orbit,  an  eddy,  into  which  all  floating  fubilances,  iuch  as  wood  and 
weeds,  which  fall  into  the  general  current,  fhall  be  finally  abforbed. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  weeds  called  the  Saragofa  weeds,  as  alfo  the 
gulf  weeds,  have  been  obferved,  as  found  at  certain  and  aicertained 
latitudes  ano  longitudes,  within  the  area  of  the  orbit  of  this  general 
current,  and  nearly  on  what  may  be  fuppofed  the  inner  edge  thereof, 
as  in  north  latitude  340  weft  longitude  from  London  410  ;  again,  in 
north  latitude  330  weft  longitude  y°  -,  the  breadth  of  the  fpace 
within  which  thele  weeds  are  here  found  is  about  20  45  ;  again,  in 
weft  longitude  270.  The  northern  boundary  in  which  thefe  weeds 
are  here  found  is  north  latitude  340,  and  the  fouthern  boundary  19°, 
Now  whether  the  fpace  in  which  thefe  floating  fubftances  have  been 
regularly  found,  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  eddy,  or  is  the  re  flow 
of  a  lee  current  on  the  inner  edges  of  the  main  circulating  current,  has 
never  been  obferved,  much  lefs  examined  with  that  attention  and  ac- 
curacy which  a  circumftance  fo  important  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  deferves.    The  firft  navigators  to  ihe  Weft- Indies  and 

America 
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America  obferved  and  followed  the  general  currents  out  and  home  -, 
thole  who  followed  them  followed  mechanically  on  authority  ;  ar;d, 
even  to  the  days  of  this  enlightened  age,  very  few  if  any  obfervations 
have  been  made  as  to  the  eddy  or  lee  currents  in  the  oreat  fpace  of 
ocean  or  area  included  within  this  orbit,  at  leaft  none  as  yet  applicable 
to  ufe  and  practice.'' 

On  the  fame  hypothecs  of  bodies  of  water  protruded  by 
winds,  he  endeavours,  at  p.  13,  to  account  for  thofe  high 
*l  raging  tides  on  the  Dutch,  Flemifh,  and  British  coafts, 
"  which  ib  much  furmount  all  ordinary  defences  railed 
**  againil  them." 

*  This  obfervation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  effect  of  protrufion 
of  the  winds,  as  well  as  attraction,  operates  on  the  currents  and  tides 
of  this  German  fea,  the  writer  of  this  paper  here  incidentally  makes, 
in  order  to  fuggelr  to  the  landholders  of  thefe  parts  the  neceflity 
there  is  of  giving  attention  to  thefe  circumltances,  and  their  com- 
bination, and  of  taking  preparatory  precaution  ;  when  this  combi- 
nation is,  in  event,  to  obviate  and  guard  off  many  of  thofe  evils 
which  they  have  repeatedly  fuffered>  at  leaft  to  guard  them  againfl 
being  furprifed,  although  perhaps  adequate  defence  may  not  be  in  their 
power. 

■  Having  ftated  as  above,  not  a  theory  without  foundation,  or  a 
matter  as  proved,  but  an  hypothetical  theorem  for  inveftigation  on 
experiment,  the  writer,  iniiead  of  drawing  conclufions,  will  clofe 
his  obfervations  (after  pointing  out  fome  inltances  of  the  ufe  of 
them)  by  propofing  fome  queries  as  matters  well  worthy  of  trial  and 
inquiry. 

*  Skilful  navigators,  who  have  acquired  a  kaowledge  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  northern  edge  of  the  gulf  dream  reaches  on  the  New- 
England  coaft,  have  learnt  in  their  voyages  to  New-England,  New- 
York,  or  Pennfylvania,  to  pafs  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in  about 
44.0  or  450  north  latitude,  to  fail  thence  in  a  courfe  between  the 
northern  edge  of  the  gulf  ftream,  as  above  defcribed,  and  the  ihoals 
and  banks  of  Sable  llland,  George's  Bank,  and  Nantucket,  by 
which  they  make  better  and  quicker  paffages  from  England  to 
America. 

«  By  an  examination  of  the  currents  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of  their  courfe  along  the  coafts  of 
Greenland,  and  the  E/kimaux  fhores,  if  they  fhould  prove  fuch  as 
the  reafoning  in  this  paper  leads  to.  a  much  quicker  paftage  yet  may- 
be found. 

*  By  a  particular  and  ftill  more  accurate  examination  of  the  northern 
and  iouthcrn  edge  of  the  gulf  ilream,  of  the  variation  of  thefe  cir- 
cumftar.ces,  as  winds  and  feafons  vary  ;  an  experimental  afcertaining 
what,  where5  and  of  what  nature,  the  lee  currents  on  the  edges  both 
inner  ?.nd  outer  of  the  gulf  ilream  are  ;  great  facilities  and  ailiftance 
mufi  be  derived  to  navigation.  The  knowledge  of  this  would  lead 
to  the  afcertaining  the  eddies  or  oihcr  partial  currents  in  the  great 
fpace  of  _ocean  included  within  the  great  circulating  current.     The 

1  knowledge 
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knowledge  of  the  weftern  edge  of  the  current  which  fets  fouth  alon» 
the  coafts  of  Africa,  and  of  all  its  variations,  as  alfo  of  the  lee  currents 
upon  that  edge,  would  be  of  eflential  ufe  in  navigating  to  (and  per- 
haps from)  the  Weil  Indies.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  variable 
currents,  and  how  they  vary  under  operation  of  various  caufes,  in 
the  fpace  aforenamed,  as  running  acrofs  the  Atlantic  might  be  of  great 
benefit  in  forwarding  a  quick  paflage  from  America,  perhaps  in 
fhortening  the  paflage  thither  in  winter.  Various  other  ufes  of  this 
inquiry  might  be^omted  out;  but  to  have  marked  that  this  hypothetic 
theorem  is  not  without  its  ufe,  is  fufficient.' 

He  then  concludes  with  fome  judicious  queries  for  future 
inveftigation,  which  tend  to  ascertain  many  eflential  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  gulf  ftream;  and  therefore  certainly 
merit  the  attention  of  all  future  voyagers,  who  wifli  to 
perfect  or  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

This  fmall  work  is  accompanied  with  a  neat  map  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  exhibiting  the  courfe  of  the  ftream  out  of 
the  gulf,  quite  acrofs  the  ocean,  and  ferves  to  illuftrate  the 
delcription  contained  in  the  book  itfelf. 


Art.  VII.  The  Hijlory  of  Mifs  Grevilk.  In  Three  Volumes. 
By  the  Author  of  Inter e/iing  Memoirs.  i2mo.  9s.  fewed. 
Cadell.     London,  1787. 

HP  HE  nomenclature  and  clarification  invented  by  Sterne 
■*  for  travellers  will  ferve,  with  little  variation,  for  readers. 
There  are  idle  readers,  inquifiiive  readers,  fentimental  readers, 
and  readers  of  necejjity.  The  fir  ft  and  largeft  clais  compre- 
hends thole  pitiable  beings  who  poiTefs  no  power  of  lelf- 
amuiement ;  whole  minds,  deititute  of  native  energy,  de- 
pend for  ever  on  extraneous  fupport.  To  thofe,  any  thing 
in  the  form  of  a  history  is  acceptable — be  it  the  hiftory 
of  Rome,  or  the  Hiftory  of  Tom  Thumb,  or  the  Hiftcry  of 
Mifs  Greville.  The  fecond  are  not  men  mere  gluttons  of 
amufement ;  fome  bait  for  curiofity  is  neceilary  to  attract 
them  ;  but,  when  hooked,  they  may  be  drawn  along  by  the 
ilendka-eft  hair.  The  third  delight  chiefly  in  folemn  and  for- 
rowful  matters  ;  and,  having  little  acquaintance  with  real 
life,  they  have  little  relifli  for  juft  representations  of  it.  The 
laft  are  no  other  than  ourfelves,  and  our  fellow-labourers  in 
the  arduous  work  of  reviewing,  upon  whom  a  neceffitv  .is 
laid  ot  reading  equally  the  works  of  genius  and  of  dulne 

We  hefitate  not  to  pronounce  that  the  Hiftory  of  Mifs 
Greville  will  be  favourably  received  bv  all  thefe  claffes.     It 

will 
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will  fill  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  idle  reader  from  dinner- 
time to  ftipper-time,  and  from  iiipper-time  to  fleepirig- 
time,  when  he  will  lay,  "  Thank  heaven,  the  day  is  done!" 
The  inquifiivw  reader  will  be  engaged  by  the  opening  of  the 
flory  to  proceed  rapidly  ;  he  will  fkip  many  pages  of  excel- 
lent morality  and  divinity  in  vain  purfuit  of  adventures  ;  and 
fee  through  the  whole  bufinefs  much  iooner  than  he  ex- 
pected. The  enjoyment  of  the  faiiimental  reader  will  be 
{till  fuperior  from  the  wondertul  pathos  contained  in  theie 
volumes.  And  the  necejfary  reader  will  take  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  write  as  follows  ; 

The  hiftory  now  before  us  contains  thefe  incidents :  Mifs 
Julia  Greville,  an  amiable  young  lady,  accidentally  meets  an 
amiable  young  gentleman,  which  meeting  ihe  herfelf  thus 
defcribes  : 

£  Retiring  into  a  hermitage,  in  a  more  fhaded  part  of  the  wood, 
which  was  covered  with  mofs,  and  adorned  with  antick  roots  of 
trees,  I  fa^dovvn,  and,  doling  my  book,  refigned  myfelf  to  "  t{ie 
dream  confufed  of  carelefs  ioiitude."  From  this,  however,  I  was 
fuddenly  roufed  by  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman  who  came  out 
from  another  part  of  the  wood,  and,  on  feeing  me,  {rood  frill,  as  if 
afraid  of  difturbing  me.  i  Marred  up  in  the  greateil  confuiion  ;  and, 
on  recollecting  the  folitarinefs  of  the  place,  felt  my  furprife  and  agi- 
tation increafed  by  my  fear.  I  haitily  turned  back  towards  the  nar- 
row path,  which  1  had  fome  difficulty  in  findings  and  the  fteepnefs 
of  the  defcent  added  fo  much  to  the  tremor  which  had  feized  me,  that 
I  was  aim  oft  afraid  to  venture  acrofs  the  planks.  1  made  the  attempt 
however  ;  but  my  head  growing  giddy  before  I  reached  the  oppofite 
fide,  my  foot  flipt,  and  I  fell  into  the  water.  The  fir II  thing  I  re- 
colled  was  waking  as  from  a  dream,  and  finding  myfelf  fupported 
in  the  arms  of  a  flranger,  who  gazed  on  me  with  an  earnefmeis  that 
exceedingly  difconcerted  me,  and  an  aitonifhment  at  lead  equal  to  my 
own.  I  trembled  fo  violently,  that  1  could  not  attempt  riling.  He 
politely  withdrew  to  a  little  diltance,  begged  me  to  be  computed,  and 
entreated  to  know  how  he  could  be  farther  ferviceable;  exprelTed  the 
moll  tender  regret  for  the  accident  which  he  feared  his  intrusion  had 
cccafioned;  and  with  that  anxious  curiofity  which  politenefs  reftrained, 
but  could  not  conquer,  hinted  his  furprife  at  finding  a  perfon  of"  my 
appearance,  at  fo  early  an  hour,  without  any  attendant,  in  a  place  io 
fequeftered. 

*  I  did  not  affect  concealment,  but  fimply  told  him  that  I  had  left 
home  earlier  than  ufual ;  and,  invited  by  the  ferenity  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  beauty  of  that  fpot  where  he  firft  faw  me,  had  been  in- 
duced to  treipafs  againll:  good  manners,  perhaps,  by  a  miltake  of  my 
fervant,  who   had   affured   me    I.  was   more  than   a   mile  from  the 

grove. 

"  The  fervant  is  right,  Madam/'  replied  Mr.  Rivers,  (for  it  was 
Lord  Cleveland's  youngelt  fon  that  now  ipoke  to  me) :  "  This  place 
is  feidom  vifited  by  any  of  the  family,  becaufe  of  its  diftance  horn  the 
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kotffe    but,   for  that  very  reafon,  is  my  favourite  haunt  when   I  in- 
cline  to  prefer  my  own  thoughts  to  the  convention  of  others/' 

The  favourable  imprefiions  made  by  this  interview 
fpeedily  ripen  into  a  mutual  paflion  of  great  ftrength,  which 
miebt  produce  molt  agreeable  conferences,  but  the  lover  is 
Suddenly  lent  by  hi?  father  to  America,  and  a  pathetic  part- 
ing becomes  necefiary  : 

*  We  gave  way  to  the  violence  of  our  emotions  without  reflraint. 
Havino-  indulged  them  till  we  were  both  aftiamed,  1  rofe  ;  and,  with 
all  the  fortitude  and  compofure  1  could  command,  "  Rivers!'1  laid  I, 
"  the  fureil  way  to  happinefs  is  to  deferve  being  happy.  Go,"  con- 
tinued I  "  go  and  obey  the  dictates  of  honous  and  duty.  Secure  in 
mv  eileem,  my  unalterable  afFeOion,  let  us  hope  that  a  time  may 
yet  arrive,  when  heaven  will  reward  cur  prefent  facrifice,  and  blefs 
me  with  power  to  make  you  truly  Weft."  : 

*  He  gazed  on  me  for  feme  moments  with  delight  and  altoniih- 
ment;  and,  clafping  me  to  his  bofom,  M  Moil  noble,  molt  angelic  of 
women!"  cried  he,  "  may  heaven  no  longer  preferve  my  life  than 
whilft  it  is  fullained  by  that  dear  delightful  hope!" 

<  As  the  evening  was  far  fpent,  we  were  forced  to  part.  After 
mutual  vows  of  inviolable  fidelity,  and  mutual  promifes  of  conitant 
correipondence,  Rivers  taking  a  fprig  of  laurel  trom  a  neighbouring 
tree,  placed  it  on  the  ground,  at  the  fpot  where  you  faw  it  growing. 
f  luh?,"  laid  he,  "  let  this  remind  you  of  your  abfent  Rivers.  Che- 
yiin  it  with  care,  my  gentlelt  love!  it  fhall  either  crown  him  with  ho- 
nour, or  be  icattered  on  his  grave." 

«  This  folemn  fentence  uttered,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me,  with  a  look: 
of  unutterable  tendernefs ;  then  clafping  his  hands,  and  railing  them 
to  heaven,  "  Powerful  Protector  of  virtue  and  innocence  !"  cried  he, 
<<  preserve  this  thv  choiceft  blefiing  from  danger!  ,Reftore  us  to 
happinefs  and  each  other,  or  let  us  meet  no  more!" 

«  Again  he  gazed  on  me  with  fond  affection  j  again  fupplicated 
heaven  to  blefs  me  ;  again  prefTed  me  to  his  throbbing  bofom  j  and 
at  length,  with  a  faultering  voice,  pronounced  the  laft,  lingering, 
cruel  farewell  I" 

The  lover  continue?  two  years  in  America,  during  which 
time  he  writes  many  letters,  overflowing  with  tendernefs,  to 
his  inamorata;  but  thefe,  by  the  plots  of  malicious  perfbns, 
are  never  delivered.  This  panic  caufes  a  revolution  in  the 
bay's  fentiments,  which  is  confiderably  aided  by  the  appear- 
ance of  another  lover  in  the  held,  Sir  Charles  Mortimer  by 
name.     This  gentlerjiian  ihe  defcribes  con  amove  1 

*  The  grangers  feemed  ftrock  with  my  appearance;  and  the  me- 
lancholy filence  with  which  Sir  Charles  in  particular  regarded  me, 
kicreafed  my  confufion,  by  (hewing  me- that  my  attempts  to  conceal 
my  affliction  had  been  unfuccefsful.  To  deliver  myfelf  from  this 
painful  reftraint,  and  the  burden  of  forcing  convention,  I  propoied 
to  accompany  the  gentlemen  into  the  garden,  from  whence  t] 
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cou!d  have  a  view  of  the  river,  pleafure-grounds,  woods,  &c.  Dtir* 
ino-  our  walk,  my  attention  was  roufed  by  the  manner  and  converfa- 
tion  of  Sii  Charles,  which  accorded  perfectly  with  the  fingular  grace- 
fulnefs  of  his  perfon,  and  a  countenance  imprefTed  with  a  ferious 
fweetnefs,  that  had  fomething  in  it  extremely  interefting. 

«  A  modeft  fclf-poiTefTion,  an  elegant  addre<s,  and  a  fuperior  man- 
ner of  treating  the  moft  common  fubjecls,  convinced  me  that  his  un- 
derftandinp-  was  excellent,  and  that  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  aflbciate 
with  none  but  the  very  beft  company.  Nor  was  our  converfation 
wholly  confined  to  general  and  indifferent  topics;  Sir  Charles  expa  = 
tiated  on  the  pleafures  and  advantages  of  a  country  life,  and  on  the 
charms  of  domeflic  happinefs,  and  focial  intercourse,  in  a  manner  fo 
judicious  and  animated  as  proved  him  to  have  a  heart  capable  of  re- 
lilhing  their  refined  delights.' 

Her  favourable  idea  of  Sir  Charles  is  heightened  by  more 
Intimate  acquaintance,    and   by  feveral   benevolent  offices, 
which  he  performs  on   her  account.     An  accident  at  laft 
proves  that  her  heart  is  more  deeply  engaged  than  flie  had 
fuipecled  : 

'  We  took  our  leave  ,•  and,  on  our  way  home,  Sir  Charles  fent  his 
fervant  with  an  apology  to  Lord  Cleveland,  as  he  had  promifed  my 
mother  to  return  to  dinner.  No  fooner  was  he  gone,  than  we  en- 
gaged in  a  very  interefting  converfation  ;  and,  the  weather  being  ex- 
tremely hot,  walked  our  horfes  great  part  of  the  way.  On  coming  to 
a  crofs-road,  which  was  very  rough,  Sir  Charles  holding  the  reins 
too  ioofe,  his  horfe  came  down  in  a  moment  with  fuch  violence  that 
he  threw  his  matter  to  a  confiderable  diftance. 

*  Sir  Charles  recovered  himfelf;  but,  on  looking  about,  I  favv 
the  blood  trickling  from  his  temples.  I  cannot  exprefs  the  horror  I 
feit  at  that  moment.  1  fprung  from  my  horfe,  and  flew  to  his  affift- 
ance.  He  treated  the  accident  as  a  trifle  ;  took  my  hand,  and,  ten- 
derly prefling  it  betsveen  his,  allured  me  that  he  felt  no  pain  but  what 
arofe  from  giving  me  uneafmefs.  Whtlft  he  was  fpeaking,  I  law  him. 
change  colour  ;  he  reeled  back  fome  paces,  and  grew  fo  faint  that  he 
was  forced  to  fupport  himfelf  againfl  a  tree,  to  prevent  his  falling  to 
the  ground.  My  apprehenfions  became  fo  violent,  and  I  trembled 
fo  much,  I  could  hardly  Hand.  Indeed,  till  that  moment,  I  knew 
not  how  dear  he  was  to  me.  I  entreated  him  to  fit  down  on  the  grafs, 
chafed  his  temples  with  my  handkerchief,  and  fupported  him  in  my 
arms.  In  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  from  the  llupor  occafioned  by 
the  fall,  and,  looking  up  to  me  with  inexpreftible  fweetnefs,  "  O  Ju- 
lia!" laid  he,  "  Oh  my  angel !  what  would  I  give  to  owe  to  your 
love  what  I  receive  from  your  companion.'"  The  affedling  tone  in 
which  he  uttered  thele  words  reminded  me  of  my  fituation.  My 
arm  was  Hill  round  him  ;  I  haftily  withdrew  it;  and,  covered  with 
bluihes,  was  about  to  retire  to  a  greater  diftance.  He  feized  my 
hand,  and,  preffing  it  to  his  bofom,  "  Unkind  Julia!"  cried  he, 
will  you  then  leave  me  in  this  fituation?  Oh!  ficknefs,  death  were 
more  fupportabie  than  this  conftant  indifference."—"  I  am  not  in- 
different, Sir  Charles,"  replied  I ;  "  my  fears  at  this  moment  witnefs 
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for  me.1' — "  Ah,  Julia  f"  exclaimed  he  with  anguifh,  "  you  deceive 
yourfelf :  you  fear  for  my  death,  but  you  wiih  not  for  my  life,-" — ■ 
"  Good  heavens,  Sir  Charles,"  cried  I  with  emotion,  "  furely  you 
cannot  think  f o  !  I  wifti  your  life — your  happinefs.  1  anxioufiy  wifli 
to  be  able — to" — i:  O  what,  my  Julia!"1  igazing  on  me),  *«  what 
do  you  anxioufiy  \vi(h  ?*' — interrupted  he  eagerly.  "  I  wilh,  Sir 
Charles,  to — to,"—''  To  make  me  blefi'ed — '.0  be  my  wife,"  ex- 
claimed he,  tranfported.  I  did  not  retract  what  had  juit  efcaped  me. 
This  affent,  though  perhaps  too  raihly  given,  was  that  of  my  heart, 
as  well  as  cf  my  duty,  Maria.  The  danger  to  which  I  faw  Sir 
Charles  expofed,  awakened  in  my  bofom  emotions  fo  tender,  that  I 
almoft  perfuade  myfelf  I  have  been  unjuff.  in  fo  long  accufing  myfelf 
of  indifference  to  my  kind  and  generous  benefactor.' 

Every  thing  now  goes  on  in  proper  train  ;  and,  after  de- 
cent deliberation,  a  marriage  enfues.  After  which,  and 
verily  no  fooner,  the  conftancy  and  fidelity  of  Rivers  is,  by 
his  perfcmal  appearance,  made  maniieft.  The  heroine  is 
diffracted,  and  lies,  for  a  time,  u  on  the  ftrong  torture  of 
the  mind  ;"  till  a  fever  providentially  carries  off  her  peccant 
humours,  and  reclines  her  erroneous  fentiments.  Poor  Ri- 
vers returns  to  America,  and  is  killed. 

Thefe  are  the  efjential  incidents  of  this  hiflory.  Our 
readers  will  quickly  perceive  what  novelty  they  exhibit,  and 
what  claim  the  fair  author  has  to  the  praife  of  invention. 
Yet  barren  as  thefe  volumes  are  of  plot  and  character,  they 
contain  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called  good-zvriting^ 
and  ftill  more  of  good  preaching.  They  are  evidently  iu- 
perior  to  Mrs.  Kier's  former  production,  "  Intereriing  Me- 
moirs;" and  give  us  room,  if  me  finds  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  this  walk  of  literature,  to  expect  an  approach 
itill  nearer  to  excellence.  Her  powers  are  refpecfable  ;  but 
let  her  beware  of  underitanding  literally  the  ironical  praifes 
of  her  friends  when  they  tell  her  that  ihe  ranks  with  the  firlt 
novelifls  of  the  age. 


Art.  VIII.  Sketch  of  Commotions  and  Diforders  in  the  Au- 
Jlrian  Netherlands,  including  Tr  an  factions  from  the  Firjl  of 
April,  1  787  ;  in  a  Series  ofEpiftles  by  Dennis  O' Flaherty,  Efq. 
of  the  Kingdom  and  Province  of  Ireland.  Emended  into 
Eng/ijh  by  the  Editor,  and  founded  on  official  Papers.  Svo. 
23.  6i.  likened.     Johnfon.     London,  1787. 

THE  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  rage  for  religious  and 

**•    political  reformation,  has  imitated  the  fanatical  fervour 

•f  Jack  in  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  rather   than  the  calm 

Jlng.  Rev.  Vol.X.  Nov.  1787.  A  a  wifdora 
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wifdom  of  Martin.  Changes,  whether  in  government  or 
religion,  efpecially  the  latter,  ought  always  to  be  flow  and 
gradual;  refpecf.  is  due  to  ancient  opinions  and  cuftoms, 
and  even  to  prejudices  that  have  been  long  eftablifhed  ;  and 
vvherever  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  in  confequence 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  are  threatened,  fo  many  real  as 
well  as  unknown  dangers  are  felt  or  reared  that  no  wife  mo- 
narch will  make  the  attempt  but  with  the  utmoft  pru- 
dence and  deliberation  ;  for,  as  John  Dryden  happily  ex- 
preffes  itr 

*  Of  whatfoe'er  defcent  the  godhead  be, 
Stock,  itone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 
In  his  defence  his  fervants  are  as  bold 
As  if  he  had  been  born — of  beaten  gold/ 

"  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephefians"  will  be  the  cry  of  all 
the  priefts  and  filverfmiths  who,  by  that  trade ,  have  theiv 

gain. 

Accordingly  we  find  that,  though  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many can  enforce  his  arguments  with  a  hundred,  thoufand 
men  (a  more  powerful  mode  of  reafoning  than  all  the  fyllo- 
gilms  that  have  been  hitherto  invented),  yet  the  church  mi- 
lit  ant  has  aliened  its  ancient  character,  and  a  ipirit  of  in- 
furrection  and  rebellion  has  prevailed  in  Bruges,  Brabant, 
and  other  cities  of  the  Auilrian  Netherlands.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  malecontents  and  infurgents  have  dif- 
covered  their  fpirit  rather  than  their  policy  or  their  ft rength; 
Accordingly  their  ill-concerted  plan  of  rehftance  will  ferve 
onlv  in  the  end  to  ftrengthen  the  authority  of  the  imperial 

Joleph.     Powder  may  occafion  a  very  violent  explofion,  but 

it  is  the  hall  that  does  execution. 

The  royal  reformer  and  the  orthodox  rebels  are  equally 

made  the  obje£ts  of  ridicule  in  this  jeu  defprit,  which  pol- 

fefTes  much  comic  humour,  as  the  following  quotation  will 

evince: 


«  Great  Cefar  was  gone  thro5  the  regions  of  Dwina 
To  fee  a  new  town,  and  embrace  Catherina. 
(Phyficians  all  fay   that,  to  keep  a  man  flout, 
No  noftrum  is  equal  to  running  about ; 
And,  either  for  health  or  amulement,  'tis  clear, 
Great  Cefar  keeps  bounciug  like  new  bottled  beer, 
Whilft  riots  and  ilatements  are  left  en  arrierc.) 
Great  Ctfar  was  gone,  a  third  time  'tis  rehears'd, 

And,  if  I  apologize  for1t,  Til  be  c 'd. 

So,  whether  the  critics  approve  it  or  not, 
My  mule,  quo  ad  hoc,  never  values  a  jot, 
But  forward  ihe  goes  in  purfuit  of  a  plot. 


} 
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Great  Cefar,  once  more,  thro1  the  regions  of  Dwina 
Was  gone  to  make  hands  with  the  great  Catherina. 
Hence  thofe  took  occafion  their  feats  to  difplay, 
Who  long  had  been  wifhing  him  out  of  the  way. 
'Twas  now  the  great  pillars  of  ftate  rnuft.  be  makeii 
By  all  who  had  loft,  or  who  fear'd  for  their  bacon. 
Priefts,  lawyers,  and  ftatefmen  united  amain, 
(*Twere  pity  no  force  could  fuch  ardour  feftrairi!) 
.And  the  bully  mania  o'erfpread  ev'ry  brain.' 

'  An  army  of  heroes  ^-order  appealed 

Their  beavers  they  cock'd,  and  their  canes  they  uprcar'd 

J  propps  of  fuch  heroes— by  fifties  who  fpring 

Up  in  days  full  of  mow,  fuch  as  now  I  may  lino-. 

On  grounds  piping  hot  they  like  cucumbers  fhoor,° 

Cold,  cold  at  the  heart,  and  unfound  at  the  root : 

Awhile  they  look  green,  as  on  fungus  they  lie,  f 

Till,  nipt  by  a  blait,  they  grow  yellow  and  die.  I 

All  this  of  the  patriot  heroes  ? oh,  fie  ! 

The  bell  of  alarm  they  long  threaten'd,  but  rung  ill ; 
And  clos'd  the  campaign,  like  the  cock  of  a  dunghill. ' 

'What  wonder  that  thofe  mould  be  mad  when  they're  bit, 

Who  realon  exclude  in  whate'er  they  admit  ? 

The  clergy  •  the  ftatefmen  took  fire,  and  anon 

Exclaim'd  that  "  religion!  religion  was  gone!" 

Ev'n  law  (to  religion  not  clofely  ally'd) 

Join'd  iffue  at  once,  and  the  fov'reign  defy'd. 

AN  orders  were  feiz'd  with  ideal  alarms, 

Ev'n  tailors  rofe  up  with  «  to  arms,  men,  to  arms  !* 

Confus'd  and  perplex'd  to  all  corners  they  run,  1 

With  reafon,  or  not,  on  the  fide,  'twas  all  one,  I 

Since  the  naked  old  beggars  exclaim'd,  "  We're  undone!" 

The  beginning  of  this  poem  is  very  happy,  particularly  the 
apoftrophe  to  England,  which  is  conceived  in  the  trueBritifh 
as  well  as  true  poetical  fpirit. 

The  praaice  of  Swift  as  well  as  Anftey  mew  that  the  kind 
of  verle  employed  in  this  poem  is  a  very  proper  vehicle  of 
ridicule ;  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  not  adapted  to  a  long 
work,  on  account  of  its  monotony.  Senfible  of  this,  our  au- 
thor has  attempted  to  give  it  variety  bY  introducing  odes,  and 
diflertations  in  profe.  Upon  the  whole,  Dennis  OFlaherty 
is  a  genuine  defendant  of'Momus,  though  no  friend  to  the 
church  ;  and  we  are  much  mittaken  if  he,  or  fome  of  his 
near  relations,  have  not,  on  a  former  occafion.  given  "  An 
Advice  to  the  Clergy. " 
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Art.  IX.  A  View  of  the  Engiifh  Inter  efts  in  India  ;  and  an 
Account  of  the  Military  Operation  in  the  fou them  Parts  of 
the  Peninfula,  during  the  Campaigns  of  1782,  1783,  and 
1784.  Li  Two  Letters,  addrejjed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
cf  ********* 9  and  to  Lord  Macartney  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Fort  St.  George.  By  William  Fullarton,  M.  P. 
F.R..  SS.  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  late  Commander  of 
the  Southern  Army  on  the  Coaji  cf  Coromandcl.  8vo.  5s.. 
boards.     Cadelt.     London,  1787. 

FROM  a  book  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  Britifh  Intereft* 
in  India,"  written  by  a  gentleman  of  Colonel  Fullarton's 
reputation,  we  expelled  iome  very  material  and  uleful  in- 
formation ;  but  we  are  ibrry  to  lay  that  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed. 

In  the  work  before  us  the  invasion  and  devaluation  of  the 
Carnatic  has  been  imputed  to  a  long  eourie  ot  miiconducr. 
10  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft-lndia  Company.  In  oppofition  to 
this  authority  we  mall  venture  to  iiate  what  was,  in  our 
opinion,  the  real  cauie  of  that  difaiter.  It  may  be  traced  to 
a  molt  mifchievous  and  impolitic  meafure  adopted  by  the 
king's  minifcers  in  the  year  1769. 

When  the  nephew  of  the  noble  earl  to  whom  Colonel 
Fullarton's  firlt  letter  is  addreiTcd  was  lent  to  Madras  as  mi- 
nilter  plenipotentiary  from  his  majeity  to  the  nabob  of  the 
Carnatic,  the  Company's  government  was  in  fact  annihilated. 
It  is  abfurd  to  fuppoie,  as  Colonel  Fullarfpn  has  done,  that 
a  few  needy  adventurers  could  perfua.de  the  nabob  to  fhake 
off  his  dependance  upon  the  Eaft-lndia  Company,  even  if  it 
were  true  that  they  had  told  him  he  was  an  independent 
fovereign,  and  included  in  the  peace  of  Paris  ;  but  when  Sir 
John  Lindfay  was  inftrucled  to  tell  him  fo ;  when  he  took 
the  part  of  the  nabob,  and  reprobated,  though  with  the  po- 
litenefs  of  a  gentleman,  the  conduct  cf  the  governor  and 
council  towards  him  ;  when  he  loudly  and  publicly  con- 
demned, in  the  year  1770,  the  peace  concluded  the  preced- 
ing year  with  Hyder  Ally  ;  when  he  flattered  the  nabob's 
prejudices  againft  the  Myfbre  ufurper,  and  did  in  fact  re- 
commend our  junction  with  the  Marattas,  which  would 
have  been  an  infraction  of  the  late  treaty  ;  when  he  iup- 
ported  the  nabob's  pretentions  to  Tanjore,  and  when  he 
taught  the  nabob  to  defpife  thofe  to  whom  he  owed  his  do- 
minion and  his  exigence;  when  Sir  John  Lindfay,  in  itrict 
conformity  to  his  inltructions,  purfued  i'o  pernicious  a  fyf- 
tem,  wc  arfirm  that  he  laid  the  ground -work  of  all  thofe 
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calamities  which  have  fince  happened  in  the  Carnatic,  and 
did  in  eftec"l  bring  our  empire  in  India  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
To  iiich  of  our  readers  as  may  doubt  our  ftatement,  we 
earneftly  recommend  the  perulal  of  the  correfpondence  be-" 
tween  Sir  John  Lindfay<  and  the  governor  and  council  of  Ma- 
dras in  the  years  1770  and  1771. 

We  differ  as  much  from  Colonel  Fullarton  in  our  ideas  as 
to  the  immediate,  as  to  the  more  diftant  cauies  of  the  invafion 
of  the  Carnatic. 

We  had  in  the  month  of  March  1780,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Rumbold  left  Madras,  an  army  of  twenty-feven  thoufand 
men,  each  corps  fully  officered  ;  and  more  than  equal  to 
the  complete  defence  of  the  Carnatic  againft  Hyder's  whole 
force.  We  ailert  with  confidence,  upon  the  beft  inform- 
ation, that  if  twelve  thoufand  fepoys  and  fifteen  hundred 
Europeans  had  been  encamped  between  Arcot  and  the  pafTes 
leading  to  Myfore,  between  the  months  of  May  and  July 
J  780,  the  Carnatic  would  not  have  been  invaded  at  all. 
However  diigufced  Hyder  may  have  been,  he  knew  and  had 
ielt  the  Englim  power;  he  knew  that  the  Marattas,  with 
whom  he  had  recently  concluded  a  treaty,  would  be  ready 
to  attack  him  on  the  iirft  misfortune  in  the  Carnatic.  He 
knew  that  the  Marattas  would  (as  in  facl  they  did)  conclude 
a  ieparate  peace  with  the  Englim,  upon  the  principle  avowed 
by  Sir  Robert  Barker  in  his  evidence  to  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  the  princes  of  India,  namely,  to  keep  their  faith  no 
longer  than  it  was  their  intereil  to  do  fo, 

Hyder  was  cautious  ;  he  even  hefitated  when  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Ghauts  or  Paifes  leading  to  the  Carnatic  ;  but, 
encouraged  by  the  total  want  of  preparation  on  our  part,  he 
advanced.  We  affert,  upon  the  information  of  an  officer 
of  high  rank,  and  of  reputation  in  the  literary  world,  who 
was  at  Madras  when  the  Carnatic  was  invaded,  that  the  in- 
vafion is  to  be  imputed  to  the  total  want  of  preparation  to 
refift  him  in  May  1780,  after  his  intentions  were  fully  known. 
Hyder  was  offended  undoubtedly  by  our  capture  of  Por.dicherry 
and  Mahi  from  his  allies  the  Wench,  and  by  our  treaty  with 
Bazalut  Jung  ;  he  was  not,  however,  induced  to  act  from  re-^- 
fentment  of  injuries,  but  from  our  mifcenducx  in  the  year 
1780. 

We  agree  with  Colonel  Fullarton  that  Hyder  was  a  found 
flatefman  and  an  able  financier  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
he  had  not  the  firit  talents  of  a  general ;  he  knew  not  in 
i7 hat  manner  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  favourable  circum- 
Jtances  which  fortune  threw  in  his  way. 
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He  invaded  the  Carnatic  with  one  hundred  thoufand  men, 
when  our  army  was  frittered  away  in  detachments,  and 
liable  to  be  entirely  deflroyed  in  detail.  He  was  completely 
-fuccefsful  againfi  Colonel  Baillie.  Had  he  followed  his  blow, 
three  days  had  put  a  total  end  to  the  -Britifh  dominion  in  the 
Carnatic.  But  he  permitted  Colonel  Brahhwaite,  and  Co- 
lonel Sir  Henry  Colby  to  join  Sir  Hector  Monro,  and  thus  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  future,  and  luccefsful  refiftance. 

We  mall  now  follow  Colonel   Fullarton   in  his  remarks 
upon  the  ftate  of  Bengal.     He  tells  us  that  lc   Bengal  has 
««  advanced  with  rapid  ftrides  to  a  decline   during  peace, 
"  while  Madras  has  iuffered  from  the  devaluations  of  war.'- 
This  account  we  read,  we  confefs,  with   infinite  furprize 
and  altonifhment,   finding  it  differ  ib  effentially   from  all 
others  on   which  the  flighted  dependence   can   be    placed. 
During  the  late  debates  in  the  Houie  of  Commons,  much 
has  been  fa  id  of  the  flourishing  ftate  of  Bengal  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Dundas,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  indeed  by  every  gentleman 
who  has  had  accefs  to  authentic  documents.     How  often 
have  we  been  told  by  impartial  men  of  the  improvement  of 
the  revenues  of  Bengal,  the  increafe  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
fecurity  of  private  property,  and  the  equal  adminiilration 
of  juftices,  under  the  Britifh  government.     Mr.  Shore,  whole 
merit  alone  has  procured  him  a  feat  in  the  fupreme  council 
of  Bengal,  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  revenue  fyitem 
under  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  he  was  for  three  years  under  Mr, 
Haftings,  ipeaks  of  the  natives  of  Bengal,   and  of  our  go- 
vernment, in  the  following  words :  "  To  our  government 
«  they  have  little  attachment  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  in  ge- 
c:  neral,  property  has  been  more  fecure,  and  individuals  lefs 
"  oppreiTed,  than  under  the  defpotifm  of  their  nabobs.     I 
*;  aiiert  this  with  all   the  confidence  which  conviction  in- 
-•  fpires.     1  believe  them  to  be   as  much  attached  to  the 
"  Englifh  government  as  they  would  be  to  any  other  ;  but 
c<  if  another  dominion  could  cftabliih  itielf,  they  would  em- 
£i  brace  it  with  indifference." 

Sir  John  Macpherfbn,  the  late  governor-general  of  Ben- 
j-al,  writes  to  the  court  oi  directors  on  the  icth  of  Aucruit 
1706  as  follows  :  "  llie  condition  in  which  Earl  Cornwallis 
'*  will  receive  the  government  of  India  is  creditable  to  the 
?«  Company,  and  cannot  but  be  fatisfactory  to  the  nation. 
*4  The  native  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  are,  1  believe, 
the  happieit  and  heft  protected  lubjech  in  India  ;  our  na- 
tive allies  and  tributaries  are  fatisfied,  and  confide  in  oiir 
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f*  Tidore,  towards  New  Guinea,  to  Timur  Shaw  on  the 
"  banks  of  the  Indus,  there  is  not  a  Hate  that  has  not  lately 
u  given  us  proofs  of  confidence  and  refpedf ." — The  letters  of 
Lord  Cornwallis,  do,  as  we  are  informed,  confirm  in  the  fulleit 
manner  the  representations  of  Sir  John  Macpheribn. 

Such  are  the  authorities  which  we  produce  from  the  re- 
cords of  parliament  in  oppofition  to  the  affertions  of  Colonel 
Fullarton,  We  learn  alfo,  from  other  documents  nrefented 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  the  directors  of  the  Eait-India 
Company,  that  Bengal  fupplied  Madras  and  Bombay  with 
nearly  feven  millions  iterling  in'the  courie  of  the  late  war; 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  investments  fent  annually  to 
England  from  Bengal,  from  1772  to  1787,  have  been  nearly 
a  million  fterling  each  year,  upon  an  average  ;  and  in  the 
fame  periods  the  inveitments  of  foreign  nations  trading  to 
Bengal,  have  amounted  to  a  very  coniiderable  ium.  It 
would  be  a  wafte  of  argument  to  prove  that  the  country 
which  could  afford  fuch  prodigious  drains  mult  be  an  im- 
proving country  ;  fince  in  faft  there  is  no  period  in  the  hit- 
tory  of  Indoftan  in  which  Bengal  afforded  fuch  ailiftance  to 
that  empire.  Yet  Colonel  Fullarton,  in  the  teeth  or  theib 
facts,  makes  tife  of  the  following  words :  (i  But  fuch  has 
Ci  been    the    reftlefs    energy    of   our    mifgovernment   that, 

within  the  mort  fpace  of  twenty   years,   many  parts  of 

thole  countries  have  been  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  a 
«*  deiert.  The  fields  are  no  longer  cultivated ;  extenfive 
£{  tracts  are  already  overgrown  with  thickets;  the  huiband- 
u  man  is  plundered,  the  manufacturer  oppreil'ed,  famine  has 
€(  been  repeatedly  endured,  and  depopulation  has  enfued." 

We  can  afTert,  upon  good  information,  that  this  extraor- 
dinary itatement  is,  in  every  reipect,  unfounded'.  Famine 
was  once  endured  :  by  a  failure  of  the  periodical  rains,  in 
Auguft  and  September  1769,  Bengal  and  Bahar  iuffered  all 
the  calamities  of  famine  in  1770;  but  it  was  before  the 
Engliih  aiTumed  the  management  of  the  revenues  ;  no  fuch 
calamity  has  ever  happened  fince  that  period  ;  and  the  molt 
effectual  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  poliibi- 
lity  of  its  happening  hereafter. 

Bengal  never  was  fo  highly  cultivated  as  at  prefent ;  and 
it  has  been  the  peculiar  good  fortune  ot  the  Englifh  to  bring 
into  fubjection  countries  whole  hardy  inhabitants  withftood 
every  attempt  made  by  the  nabobs  of  Bengal  to  fubdue  them ; 
we  mean  the  natives  of  the  long  range  of  hills  which  form 
the  weftern  and  eaitern  boundaries  of  Bengal  and  Bahar.  The 
inhabitants  of  theie  extenfive  tracts  were  almoft  in  a  favage 
ftate  till  the  year  1774'^they  lived  by  ravaging  the  fertile 
plains  at  the  foot  of  their  mountains ;  but  they  are  now 
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peaceable,  induftrious,  and  valuable  fubje&s,  and  warmly- 
attached  to  the  Britim  government.  In  the  year  1781,  a 
high  road  was  cut  through  the  wefcern  range  of  bills,  lead- 
ing from  Calcutta  to  Fatna,  heretofore  impafiable,  except 
with  a  ftrong  efcort,  but  at  preient  the  common  route  to  the 
provinces  of  Bahar  and  Benares. 

Speaking  of  the  army  in  Bengal,  Colonel  Fullarton  fays 
«  If'wetruft  to  our  military  on  the  Bengal  eftablimment 
"  for  protection  againft  thefe  alarming  enormities,  we  iha.l 
"  find  that  entire  corps  have  exifted  on  paper,  who,  exclu- 
*<  live  of  the  commander  and  ltaff,  never  had  any  exifr.er.ee 
"  but  upon  paper;  and  it  further  appears,  that  thole  fepoys 
«<  who  have  a  real  exigence,  are  neither  well  diiciplined  nor 
"  regularly  paid." 

From  what  quarter  could  fuch  a  ftrange  aflertion  proceed  ? 
Let  it  be  our  talk  cooly  and  deliberately  to  examine  and 
refute  it.  . 

During  the  courfe  of  the  late  war  a  detachment  of  fix 
battalions  of  fepoys,  700  men  in  each,  croffed  the  continent 
of  india;  from  Calpy  to  Guzzeuat.  After  a  very  fevere,  and, 
in  every  action  in  which  they  were  engaged,  a  iuccelsful  fer- 
vice  of  "fix  years,  this  detachment  returned  to  Bengal,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Charles  Morgan,  an  officer  now 
in  London.  It  appears,  from  his  public  letters,  that  he 
inarched  back,  upon  an  average,  380  men  in  each  battalion, 
of  the  lepoys  who  had  left  Bengal  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ferviee. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  war  Lieutenant-Colonel  Popham 
commanded  a  detachment  of  native  troops  ;  took  the  ftrong, 
and  till  then  impregnable  fortrels  of  Gualior;  and  laid  the 
groundwork  of  the  Maratta  peace. 

The  detachments  commanded  by  Colonel  Camac  and  Co- 
lonel Muir  were  diiiinguifhed  alio  lor  their  gallantry,  and 
uilcipline. 

Five  regiments  of  fepoys  marched  to  the  Carnatic  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Fearfe,  alter  Hyder's  invauon,  and 
icturned  to  Bengal  in  the  year  1784.  Thefe  were  young 
corps,  having  been  railed  alter  the  commencement  of  the 
war  ;  yet  they  were  eminently  dillinguifhed  for  their  dis- 
cipline, and  their  gallantry.  One  of  thefe  regiments  had  the 
honour  of  regaining  a  poll  from  an  old  French  regiment  at 
Cucldalore,  which  a  king's  regiment  had  loft.  Lord  Ma- 
cartney, Sir  Eyre  Cootc,  and  General  Stuart,  who  disagreed 
in  moii  points;  had  no  difference  of  opinion  with  refpect.  to 
the  Bengal  troops,  but,  on  the  contrary,  bellowed  the  warmeii 
culogiums  upon  them.  Equally  well  diiciplined  were  the 
regiments   itationed  in  cur  own   provinces,   and  in  Qude, 
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They 'had  a  country  to  cover  and  to  defend  twelve  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  from  four  to  live  hundred  miles  in 
breadth  ;  and  they  fully  protected  and  defended  it.  We  had 
not  in  Bengal,  during  the  v. -hole  waf,  eighteen  hundred  Eu- 
ropeans ht  tor  duty;  nor  could  the  d neciors  fupply  recruits, 
notwithstanding  the  preffing  rcmonilrances  of  the  governor- 
eeneral  and  council.  We  affert,  therefore,  that  the  interna! 
tranquillity  ot  Bengal,  &c.  was  preierved  by  the  attention 
of  government,  ar.ci  by  the  Uriel  difcipline  obierved  by  the 
officers  who  commanded  the  native  regiments. 

The  late  commander  in  chief  in  Bengal,  iome  of  the 
colonels  who  commanded  brigades,  and  many  of  the  officers 
who  commanded  native  regiments  during  the  war,  are  now 
in  England  ;  and  we  believe  they  will  all  unite  in  declaring 
that  Colonel  Eullartor/s  account  of  the  Bengal  army  is  ut- 
terly unfounded. 

Bat  we  confeis  that  we  were  very  much  ft  ruck  by  a  note 
at  the  clofe  of  the  account  of  Bengal.  It  is  too  curious  to 
be  omitted  :  *c  The  preceding  remarks,"'  fays  the  colonel, 
1"  on  the  condition  of  Bengal,  and  its  adjacent  territories, 
"  are  not  the  refult  ofperfonal  obfervation  ;  and  therefore  may 
f«  be  confidered  as  leis  delerving  of  attention  than  thole 
<c  which  1  have  offered  on  the  affairs  of  Coromandel." 

There  are  two  points  mentioned  by  Colonel  Fullarton  in 
which  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  though  he  has  offered  them 
to  the  world  at  a  time  when  the  world  needs  them  not. 
The  legislature  has  wifely  increaied  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernor-general;  and  the  court  of  directors  have  made  each 
governor,  commander  in  chief  alfb. 

The  court  of  directors  have  further  feen  the  necefTity  of 
keeping  the  feveral  corps  com  poling  their  army,  both  in 
Bengal,  and  upon  the  eoaft,  lit  for  iervice  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. Every  enlightened  man  who  has  ierved  in  Indoftan  has 
for  many  years  agreed  upon  thele  two  points. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  if  a  peace  had  not  been 
concluded  with  Tippoo  in  March  1784,  Colonel  Fullarton 
would  have  effected  a  revolution  in  My  lore.  He  commanded 
the  nneit  army  that  ever  took  the  held  in  Indoftan  ;  and  he 
was  ably  fupported. 

His  letters  to  Lord  Macartney  and  the  felecl:  committee 
are  the  belt  parts  of  his  book. 
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Art.  X.  The  Englifh  Orator.  Books  the  Second  and  Third, 
By  the  Rev.  Richard  Pohuhele,  Tranjlator  of  Theocritus,  &c. 
4to.    5s.    Pitched.     Cadell.     London,  1787. 

\fi?E  gave  an  account  of  the  firft  book  of  Mr.  Polwhele's 
^  *    Englifh  Orator  in  our  Review  for  July  1785.  The  lecond 
book  turns  on  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  in  which  Mr.  Pol- 
whele  propofes  to  the*  consideration  of  ftudents  in  forenftc 
oratory  the  fource,  ends,  and  object   of  argument,  which  is 
the  eifential  of  the  oration  ;  and  the  circumftances  attending 
the  bar,  which  is  the  fcene  of  acfjon.     The  fource  of  argu- 
ment he  makes  twofold,  internal  and  external,  or,  reafon 
and  authority.     The  Englifh  law  is  included  within  the  lat- 
ter, to  which  the  (Indent  ought  in  genera!  to  confine  him- 
felf.  The  ancient  orators  drew  their  arguments  chiefly  from 
the  internal  fource,  and  confequently  had  a  wider  field  for 
declamation  and  eloquence  ;  but  the  fucceis  of  the  Englifh 
pleader  depends  on  his  knowledge  of  the  laws.     On  fubjecls 
ib  remote  from  FarnafTus,  and  lo  uncongenial  to  the  mules, 
as  the  ftatute-book  and  ads  of  parliament,  the  reader  is  not 
to  expect  the  moil  pleafing- vein  of  poetry,   or  the  fineft 
flowers  of  eloquence  ;  yet  our  author  frequently  illuminates 
the  darknefs,  and  animates  the  fterility   of  his  fubje£t  by 
lively  defcriptions,    elegant   tranfitions,    and   a   very   large 
portion  of  panegyric  on  lawyers  who  have  rifen  to  eminence. 
Having  concluded   his  precepts  on   the  fubjecf  of  forenfic 
eloquence,  he  takes  a  view  of  the  trials  and  executions  in 
other  countries,  and  defcribes  the  Baftile  in  France,  the  Por- 
tugueze  inquifition,    and   the  arbitrary  tribunals  of  Turky 
and  Venice.     The  itory  of  Foicari  from  Dr.  Moore's  Tra- 
vels is  related  with  pathos,  though  too  diffule. 

In  the  third  book  our  author  treats  on  the  eloquence  of 
the  fenate  ;  a  fubjecl  more  fuited  to  the  graces  of  poetry 
and  eloquence  than  the  former.  The  following  portraits  of 
the  late  Lord  Chatham  and  of  Mr.  Burke,  give  no  unfavour- 
able idea  of  our  author's  manner  : 


*  But  we  hafre 


To  catch  the  features  of  a  Brunfwick's  reign. 
Where,  from  a  galaxy  of  fpeakers  bright 
"With  indifcriminated  beams,   broke  forth 
A  Chatham's  fpiendor !    Fait  the  mingled  rays 
Of  the  furrounding  orators  grew  pale — 
Painting  into  the  fkies  !     Ev'n  Wyndham's  flar 
Was  dim  ;  and  Pulteney  had  no  luftre  there. 
And,  lo  !  the  flaming  ion  of  genius,  bold 
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In  native  independence,  and  impell'd 

By  ftrong  ambition,  feizes  at  a  grafp 

The  comprehenfive  fubjett,  that  appears 

Infinitude  to  vulgar  views !    His  mind 

Original  and  vait,  his  nervous  firain 

Unlabour'd  and  irregular,  his  voice 

Commanding,  his  eye  cloth'd  with  lightnings,  flerii 

His  afpecl  and  terrific,  as  the  frown 

Of  heav'n-— fublimity  his  every  nod 

Attended,  proud  of  her  minitttant  powers  f 

'Twas  thus  Themiftocles  the  Athenian  tribes 

Struck  with  amazement,  as  his  eagle  mind 

Intuitive  difdain'd  the  fofter  arts 

Of  rhetoric,  trufting  to  its  ftrength  alone  ! 

But  Chatham,  though  not  verfatile  as  great, 

Could  ev'n  effufe  th'  infinuating  tones 

Of  fweetnefs,  with  fo  exquifite  a  grace, 

That  his  enchanted  auditory  hung 

Upon  his  breath  repofjng,  as  the  wave 

In  placid  ftillnefs  reits  upon  the  more  ! 

1  Yet  was  he  not  accompliuYd.     Nature  gave 
With  prodigality  a  mental  boon 
Which  every  eye  aiionim'd.     Yet  was  art — . 
Yet  clafTic  art  was  wanting  there  to  imooth 
Th'  afperities  of  language  ;  to  re  lira  in 
A  copioulnefs  overflowing  the  juit  bounds 
Of  order,  and  give  method  to  the  whole- 
One  dazzling  emanation  ?    Rude,  verbofe, 
With  incorrect  miles  of  ilyle,   and  words 
Inaccurately  plac'd,  no  (kill  he  own'd 
To  treat  the  dry  unanimated  theme  ; 
Nor,  in  the  cooler  moment,  gain  th'  afTent 
Of  critic  judgment  to  his  harm  efTays. 

*  But,  in  his  orb  our  verfe  unwilling  points 
Thefe  little  fpots,  that  almofi:  difappear 
Amidit  ihe  fadelefs  glory.     Turn  we  next 
To  living  politicians  ;  where  viands  forth 
Confpicuous  in  the  variegated  g'.oup, 
Of  rhetoric  no  mean  matter — more  obferv'd, 
As  with  a  Chatham's  traits  ccntrafted  rife 
His  fhongly- (haded  lineaments.     Profufe 
Of  florid  declamation,   he  hath  tafte 
That,  with  a  reiiih  inexprefTive,  feels 
The  finer  beauties  of  the  Grecian  page- 
Say,  who  like  Burke  can  fee!  them  ?  All  the  train 
Of  claflic  imag'ry  his  mind  evolves, 
And  quick  into  a  new  creation  moulds, 
The  race  of  fairy  fancy  ! — But  too  fond 
Of  erudite  allulions — too  propenie 
To  draw  from  ancient  poeiy  the  tropes 
The  figures  of  his  ij^eech,  to  truth  he  gives 

••  A  fabling 
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A  fabling  nir,  and  buries  common  fenfe 

Beneath  an  heap  of  metaphor.     His  thoughts 

Aie  roethodis'd'  by  .Arittoue's  rules: 

And  (if  no  rival's  irritating  fneer 

Derange  his  plan!'  in  regular  array 

The  feries  of  the  harangue  proceeds — yet  itifF 

Thro*  regularity;  and  not  enough 

Savouring  of  the  colloquial— -an  harangue 

That  might  befeem  th1  academy  or  fchool  ; 

Like  fome  inaugural  oration,  rich 

In  claflic  vein?  beneath  a  pedant's  eye.-' 

In  the  character  of  Lord  Chatham  there  is  an  indiftincl- 
nefs  of  idea,  and  fometimes  a  bombatt  of  expreffion  ;  but 
the  portrait  of  Mr.  Burke,  though  not  a  flattering  likenefs, 
is  well  drawn.  Upon  the  whole,  the  reader  will  meet  with 
iniiruciion  and  much  entertainment  in  this  fpirited  poem, 
The  verification  is  fometimes  obicure  and  iometirnes  af- 
fected ;  and  the  profuiion  of  panegyric,  or  rather  adulation, 
which  runs  through  it,  will  diiguit  every  reader  who  poiieiies 
the  fpirit  of  an  Engiifhman.  There  is  often  a  magnanimity' 
in  the  effufions  of  mifanthropv  and  the  pictures  of  fatire  ; 
but  grofs  and  lenfeleis  panegyric  on  living  examples  of  me- 
diocrity or  meanneis,  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, or  a  man  of  virtue.  We  do  not  apply  this  to  our 
author,  but  it  is  too  much  the  character  of  the  times. 


Art.  XI.  The  Office,  Powers,  and  Jurifdiclion  of  his  Ma- 
jeftfs  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Commij/ioners  of  Supply.  In 
Four  Books.  By  Robert  Boyd,  LL.D.  hi  Qivo  large  Vo- 
lumes Quarto,  il.  us.  6d.  Murray,  London;  Balfour, 
Edinburgh. 

HP  HE  work  before  us  is  the  firfl  which  has  been  prefented 
-*-  to  the  public  upon  the  iubject  or.  the  juriidicton  of  jus- 
tices of  peace  in  Scotland  ;  the  firft,  at  Ieaft,  which  has  de- 
veloped their  jurifdiclion  in  all  its  parts,  explained  its  origin, 
nature,  and  extent,  and  placed  their  powers  in  the  fame  clear- 
light  in  which  the  labours  of  Lambard,  Dalton,  and,  ;:l>ove 
all  others,  the  late  Dr.  Burn,  have  placed  them  in  England, 
\\  Inle  Scotland,  however,  is  more  infer  efted  in  the  inform- 
ation communicated  by  this  work,  it  is  not  to  Scotland  alone 
that  its  benefits  are  confined.  By  giving  a  view  of  the  ju- 
jifdiciion  of  the  juftices  in  both  kingdoms,  whether  it  be  the 
fane  or  different,  the  legal  authority  of  thele  magiitratea 
is  exhibited  to  the  public  in  a  fyftem  of  which  the  leveral. 
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parts  mutually  reflect  light  upon  each  other.  Hence  this 
Work  becomes,  to  the  native  of  England,  an  ufeful  iupple*- 
rnent  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Burn.  While  it  affords  a  clear  de- 
tail and  an  ample  exhibition  of  the  law  and  practice  cf  Scot- 
land, it  pourlrays  the  correfponding  alpect  of  the  law  of 
England.  And  to  both  it  thus  becomes  a  repoiitory  of  legal 
and  interefiing  knowledge;  iupplying  deficiencies,  or  un- 
folding what  had  formerly  been  allowed  to  remain  un- 
known. 

This  is  not  the  only  circumftance  in  Dr.  Boyd's  work, 
which  entitles  it  to  public  patronage.  Having  adopted  a 
new  method  of  arrangement,  he  has  been  enabled  to  give 
icope  to  fuch  moral  and  political  reflections  as  arofe  from  the 
particular  fubjects  of  which  he  happened  to  treat.  Thefe 
obfervations  he  has  at  the  fame  time  contrived  to  blend  fo 
happily  with  the  principal  fubjects,  that,  while  lull  of  in- 
formation, they  do  not  appear  to  be  digreflions,  but  fuch 
eifential  parts  of  the  argument  that,  without  them,  the  work 
would  ieem  to  be  lame  and  imperfect.  "  The  author  wiflied 
'.'  to  unite  two  things,  which,  upon  the  common  plan,  were 
*,'  not  only  feparated,  but  could  not  be  other  than  infepar- 
"  able.  He  wiihed  to  unite  the  advantages  of  continuity 
"  of  perufal  with  the  advantage  of  confulting  occafionally. 
*'  The  firji  he  has  endeavoured  to  effect  by  throwing  his 
"  work,  as  far  as  he  could,  into  a  fyftem  ;  the  fecond,  by 
"  fubjoining  a  copious  index,  defigned  to  ferve  the  fame 
**  purpofe  as  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  feveral 
(i  fubjects;  and  he  hopes  that,  by  thefe  means,  he  has 
t(  avoided  the  uncouth  appearance  of  a  mere  dictionary, 
"  while  he  has,  at  the  fame  time,  preserved  all  its  utility. 
<c  Occafional  confultation  will  be  equally  eafy;  and  the  con- 
6i  tinued  perufal  of  the  work  will  not  be  obflructed  by 
66  thole  breaks  and  interruptions  which  impede  the  march 
"  of  the  reader,  and  which  nothing  but  the  effervefcence  of 
*<  a  zeal  for  knowledge  can  furmount." 

Dr.  Boyd  has  likewife  apologized  for  introducing  fuch  re- 
marks as  we  have  mentioned  into  his  work :  <<  We  take  a 
"  flight,  it  may  be  faid,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  fub- 
*'  jeci,  by  thus  blending  political  and  moral  inquiries  with 
«<  the  nomenclature  of  ftatutes,  the  arrangement  of  cafes, 
"  and  the  collecting  of  legal  opinions.  And  the  objection 
<<  would  be  juit,  were  the  common  method  of  writing  upon 
"  law  fubjects  to  be  efteemed  the  only  proper  one,  merely 
"  becaufe  it  is  the  common  method.  But  Stair  in  our  own 
"  country,  and  Blackiione  among  the  Englifh,  are  illuitrious 
"  examples  of  combining  legal  with  phiiofbphical  difquifi- 

"  tions. 
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tions.     It  is,  indeed,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  hw  to  fup- 
pofe  it  confined  to  io  narrow  a  circle  ;  wide  pudor  prof  err  e 
pedem  vetat  aut  operis  lex.     Thus  cramped  and  manacled, 
it  is  no  longer  that  liberal  ftudy  which  beftows  additional 
energy  upon  every  faculty  of  the  foul,  which  roufes  its 
"  dormant   capacities,    gives    new    keennefs   to   its    views, 
quickens  its  perceptions,  difcovers  the  principles  of  legii- 
lation,  teaches  how  to  provide  againft,  or  how  to  remedy, 
diforders  in  the  itate,  and  enables  men,  as  was  faid  of  the 
Americans,  c  to  auetir  mifg-overnment  at  a  diftance,  and 
inurr  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze." 
The  work  is  divided  into  four  books.     The  firji  is  em- 
ployed in  enumerating  and  explaining  the  various  JubjeEtt 
concerning  which  juftices  of  the  peace  have  jurifdiction  by 
their  commiffion,  or  by  flatute  :  the  fecond  gives  an  account 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  jurifdt&ioii  :  the  third  re- 
gards the  powers  conferred  upon  juftices  of  peace  and  com- 
mijjioners  of  jupply\  whether  exercifed  jointly  or  ieparately  ; 
and  the  fourth  book  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  jurif- 
diction conferred  upon  juftices  of  peace   in  Scotland,  from 
^  the  period  of  the  Union,  with  regard  to  matters  of  cxcife  and 
'  eifiomL 

That  portion  of  Dr.  Boyd's  work  which  is  employed  in 
explaining  the  powers  oi  the  commijfioners  of  fupply  in  Scot- 
land is  very  intereiting,  and  full  of  information.     The  com- 
miflioners  of  fupply  in  Scotland  are  fimilar,  in  many  ref peels, 
to  the  Englifh  commiflioners  of  the  land-tax;  but  they  poi- 
fefs,  at  the  fame  time,  much  more  extenfive  powers.     The 
afTelfment  or  valuation  made  in  Scotland,  by  the  act.  of  con- 
vention in  1667,   is  analagous  to  the  valuation  of  1692  in 
England ;    and   from  thefe  periods    the   land-tax,   in   both 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  continued  to  be  levied  according 
to  thefe   refpe&ive    valuations.      CommifRoners   of  fupply 
thus  originated  as  a  ftable  and  permanent  body  with  this  acl 
of  convention.     But  the   levying   of  fupplies  came   to  be 
among  the  lead  of  their  powers  :  the  law  of  Scotland  having 
fixed  a  forty  jhiUings  land  oi  old  extent,  or  40CI.  Scots  of  va- 
lued rent,  as  the  qualification  entitling  to  vote   for,  or  be 
elected,  a  member  of  parliament;    and  the   cognizance   of 
fuch  qualifications  being  committed,  in  the  fir  it  initance,  to 
the  commimoners  of   iupply,    their   otfice   has    become  of 
great  importance  ;  and  an   explanation  of   it   includes   the 
parliamentary  law  and  hiltory  of  Scotland.     Without  enter- 
ing at  too  great  length  into  the  general  view  of  the  fubjecr, 
but  ftating  at  the  fame  time  thole  necellary  circumftances 
which  the   fubjeft  demanded,  our   author  has   related  the 
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various  enactments  of  ftatutes  regarding  the  powers  of  the 
comrniffioners  in  thefe  important  reipects,  the  feveral  adju- 
dications of  the  fupreme  court  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords,  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  thefe  powers ;  and 
accompanied  the  whole  with  obfervations  upon  the  points 
adjudged,  and  which  are  explanatory  of  the  itatutory  enact- 
ments. The  origin  and  progress  of  taxation  in  both  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  the  nature  of  what  is  called  the  old  and  new 
extent-,  and,  above  all,  thofe  votes  fo  famous  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  nominal  and  fittiticus,  and  which  have  lately  ex- 
cited ib  much  attention  through  Great-Britain,  roufe  his  at- 
tention, and  exercife  his  induitry.  The  reader  will  accordingly 
find  a  more  complete  account  of  thefe'  fubjects  in  Or.  Boyd's 
work  than  has  hitherto  been  in  the  pofleriion  of  the  public. 
Independently,  therefore,  of  this  work ,  exhibiting  a  complete 
view,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Dr.  Burn,  of  the  jurifdie- 
tion  exercifed  by  juftices  of  peace  in  both  parts  of  Britain,  it 
Hands  forward  in  another  favourable  point  of  light,  as  it  ex- 
plains a  fubject  equally  important  and  new. 

It  is  no  fmall  recommendation  of  the  work  that,  though 
publifhed  fome  weeks  before,  yet  the  reafbning  with  regard 
to  what  are  called  nominal  and  fictitious  votes,  the  explana- 
tion of  their  nature,  and.  of  what  qualities  are  eiTential  to 
their  confiitution,  correfpond  exactly  with  the  doctrines  de- 
livered by  the  prefent  lord-chancellor  in  his  celebrated 
fpeech  upon  this  fubject,  on  the  30th  of  April  lait.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  our  author,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  is  of  opinion  that  no  other  mode  of  expifcation  re- 
mains after  the  iruji  oath  has  been  put  to  the  claimant. 

To  the  Englim  reader  it  may  appear  ftrange  that  difqui- 
litions  of  this  nature  are  introduced  into  a  work  upon  the 
powers  of  juftices  of  peace.  But  a  peruial  of  the  work  will 
inform  him  that  the  comrniffioners  above  lpoken  of  are  en- 
joined by  ftatute  with  the  juftices  in  the  fuperintendence  of 
feveral  objects  of  a  public  nature ;  and  as  it  was  necefTary  for 
the  author  to  give  an  account  of  this  part  of  their  jurifdic- 
tion,  it  became  a  natural  object:  to  give  an  account  Jikewiie 
of  the  jurifdiction  exercifed  by  them  in  other  matters. 

We  wifhed  to  have  given  fome  extracts  from  this  portion 
of  our  author's  work;  but  the  parts  are  fo  connected  with 
each  other,  that  to  detach  them  would  deftroy  their  order 
and  beauty,  while  the  feparate  members  could  not  be  appre- 
tiated  without  an  affemblage  of  more  quotations  than  our 
bounds  will  admit  of. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  Dr.  Boyd's. manner  and  habits  of  think- 
ing, we  mall  fubmit  the  following  pafTage  to  the  confideration 
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of  our  readers.  He  is  fpeaking  of  the  inconveniencies  to 
which  Scotland  is  fubje&ed  from  the  authority  which  the 
Court  of  Seffion  and  the  Houfe  of  Lords  pofiefs  of  declaring 
what  a£ts  of  parliament  extend  or  do  not  extend  to  that  part 
of  the  kingdom;  a  grievance  which  doubtlefs  calls  loudly  for 
ledrefs  : 

«  To  feparate  the  legislative  firm  the  judicial  authority  is  the  grand 
requifite  in  the  conil.tution  of  a  free  ftate.     Yet,  fince  the  period  of 
the  Union,  the   chara&er  and  power  of  judge  and  lawgiver  have,  in 
many  inftances,  and  from  no  real,  though  from  an  accidental  neceffity, 
been,    in   this    part    of  the    kingdom,    united   in    the    fame   perfons ; 
while  it  depends  upon   the  Court   of  Seffion  in   the  firil  inftar.ee,  or 
upon  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  the  laft  fefort,  to  determine  what  ads  of 
the  Britifh  parliament,  which  are  not  themfelves  exprefsly  indicative  of 
their  extent,  are  to  be  held  as  reaching  to  Scotland.     To  declare  whe- 
ther a  law  extends  or  does  not  extend,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  to 
legiflate  for  the  whole  kingdom  5  it  is  to  create   the  law  by  creating 
its  objects;  or  to  repeal  the  law  by  declaring  that  it  has  no  objects 
upon  whom  it  may  operate,     Of  the  Court  of  Seffion,  in   ancient 
times,  it  was  faid   by  Buchanan,  "  omnium   civium   bona  quindecim 
hominum   arbitrio  funt  commiffa,  quibus  ct  perpetua  poteftas,  etijn- 
perium  plane  tyrannicum,  quippe  quorum  arbitria  fola  funt  pro  iegi- 
bus."  Rejr.  Scot.  lib.  xiv.  c.  42.     Whether  peevifhnefs  or  truth  guided 
Buchanan's  pen  in  this  obfervation,  it  is  unneceflary  to  inquire ;  but  the 
application  of  it  in  the  prefent  fobje'ft  is  jaft  and  obvious  :  not  that  our 
fupreme  court  has  arrogated  to  itieif  any  powers,  in  this  cafe,  which  it 
was  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  exercife.     This  palpable  imperfection 
is  to  be  traced  to  another  fource.     1  he  framers  of  the  ftaiutes  them- 
felves are  the  caufe  of  the  evil,  who  do  not  precifely  mark  when  a 
ftatute  is  intended  to  comprehend   the  whole  kingdom,  and  when  to 
embrace  only  a  part  of  it.'    But  is  not  this  iufceptible  of  an  eafy  re- 
medy ?     May  it  not  be  mentioned  exprefsly  in  every  Briiifh  ftature 
whether  it  be  confined  to  England,  or  is  meant  to  comprehend  Scot- 
land  alio?    Or  may  it  not   be  generally  enatied,  that  every   ftatute 
whatever  mail  be  underftood  to  extend  to  Scotland,  unle'fs  it  be  fpe- 
daily  provided  to  the  contiaiy,  or  unlefs  its  enactments  be  inconfiilenc 
with  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Union  ?    We  mould  then  be  no  longer 
difrraced  by  that  folecifm  in  government  which  confounds  the  legifta- 
tive  with  the  judicial  authority.     The  Court  of  Seffion  would  be  re- 
lie\ed  from  a  moft  irkfome  and  invidious  burden,  and  the  people  would 
be  freed  from  any  caufe  of  alarm. 

«  It  is  indeed  to  be  conieffed  that  nope  r.icious  confequences  of  a 
public  nature  have  hitherto  refulted  from  thft  exercife  of  this  anomalous 
power.  Circumftances  of  the  ilroi-igeft  cou.ieiadion,  arifing  from  the 
general  frame  of  cur  conftitution,  have  prevented  thefe  ,  and  they  have 
been  prevented  by  the  inodeft  and  chaftifed  ufe  which  the  Court  ot 
Seffion  has  made  of  this  hitherto  neceffary  (  authority.  But  it  h  not 
merely  in  its  actual  effects  that  this  power  is  to  b^  reprobated;  it  is  in 
its  nature  and  probable  confequences  5  "  Parce  qa'on  pent  eraindrt," 
to  ufe  the  words  of  Montefqaieu,  ««  qui  ie-  meine  mouarque  on  le 
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meme  venat  ne  faffe  des  loix  tyranniqucs  pour  les  executer  tyrannique- 
ment."  And  the  bu finds  of  tyranny  may  be  done  to  the  i'vM  as  well 
by  refuting  the  extenilon  of  a  f-vourable  law,  or  declaring  the  exten- 
fion  of  a  law  unfavourable  tj  liberty,  as  by  creating  at  the  frit  hand,  or 
annulling  either  the  one  or  the  other.  With  repeft  to  thofe  Brit  fh. 
ftatutes  whofe  enactments  relate  to  crimes,  thw  grievance  is  fiill  mo.e 
intolerable  ;  for  it  is  now  held  to  be  law,  that,  from  the  Court  of  Juf- 
ticiary,   there  ib  no  appeal.1 

It  is  neceflury  to  remark  that  fome  fubjecls  are  treated  in 
this  work  not  only  with  relation  to  the  fubfifting  laws  con- 
cerning them,  but  with  regard  to  the  imj  vements  of 
which  they  are  fu.fcept.ible,  or  the  alferations  which  they 
feem  to  require;  iuch,  in  particular,  are  the  chapters  on 
the  poor  laius  a<>d  upon  irregular  marriages.  Of  thele  the 
firft  has  long  excited,  and  continues  at  this  moment  more 
than  ever  to  excite,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  : 
the  fecond  has  excited,  and  deferves  fliil  to  excite,  their  at- 
tention more  forcibly.  The  itatute  of  the  26th  Geo.  II. 
commonly  called  the  marriage- acl,  has  never  perhaps,  in 
all  its  diicumons  in  the  fenate,  received  a  more  difpamonate 
or  able  elucidation  than  is  exhibited  in  the  work  under 
review. 

On  the  whole,  this  work  may  be  confidered  not  only  as  a 
performance  interefting  to  jirftices  of  the  peace,  but  as  an 
uleiul  acquifition  to  Britifh  jurifprudence. 
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[   Concluded  from  our  Revieiv  of  September. 

TjAVING   refuted   the    opinion    which   M.  Savary    had 
*•      rafhly  adopted  concerning  the  extenfion  and  elevation  of 
the  Delta,  M.  Volney  proceeds  to  give  an   account  of  the 
Eng.Rev.  Vol.X.  Nov.  1787.  B  b  climate 
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climate  and  air  of  Egypt,  and  the  phenomena  of  the  winds. 
From  the  extreme  heats  in  Egypt,  and  its  wet  and  marfhy 
condition  for  three  months,  the  firft  idea  of  travellers  is  that 
it  muft  be  an  unheajthy  country;  but  experience  proves  the 
fallacy  of  this  theory  ;    the  vapours  which  rife  from  the 
ftagnant  waters,  ib  fatal  in  Cyprus  and  Alexandretta,  have 
not  the  fame  etFecl;  in  Egypt.     This  M.  Volney  imputes  to 
the  natural  drynefs  of  the   air;  to  the   proximity  of  Africa 
and  Arabia,  which   mceflantly  draw  off  the  humidity,  and 
the  perpetual  currents  of  wind  which  meet  with  no  obftacfe. 
This  aridity  is  iuch  that  rlefh  meat  expoied  in  furamer,  to 
the  north  wind,  does  not  putrify,  but  dries  up  and  becomes- 
hard  as  wood.     In  the  deierts  dead  carcafes  are  found  dried 
in  this  manner,  which  are  io  light  that  a  man  may  eafily  lilt 
with  one  hand  the  entire  body  of  a  camel. 

The  air,  belides  pofTeffing  this  drying  quality,  appears  to 
be  ftrongiy  impregnated  with  faks.  The  itones  are  cor- 
roded by  natrum,  and,  in  moift  places,  long  cryftaliifations 
are  to  be  found,  which  might  be  taken  for  faltpetre.  It  is. 
doubtleis  this  property  ot  the  air  and  the  earth,  which, 
added  to  the  heat,  gives  vegetation  an  activity  unknown  in 
other  climates.  In.  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  and  Rofetta  the 
fpecies  of  gourd  called  kara  in  twenty-four  hours  fends  up 
fhoots  near  four  inches  long.  Foreign  plants,  however,  de- 
generate rapidly  in  every  part  of  Egypt. 

In  the  fixth  chapter  M.  Volney  defcribes  the  various  in- 
habitants of  Egypt,  the  peasant  Arabs,  the  Bedouin  Arabs, 
the  Copts,  Turks,  and  Mamlouks.     Of  the  latter,  who  for 
fo  many  ages  have  held  Egypt  in  fubjeelion,  our  author  de- 
livers a  particular  account.     This  clafs  of  foldiers,  who  are 
born  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cau-cafus,  are  diftinguiihed  from 
the   other  inhabitants  by  the  flaxen  colour   of  their   hair, 
which  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  natives  of  Egypt. 
The  Mamlouks  were  introduced  into  Egypt  in  the  year  1227, 
The  Tartars,  who  had  made  a  conquer!  of  Ferfia,  brought 
with  them  into  Egypt  a  prodigious  quantity  of  young  flaves. 
The  fucceffors  of  Saladin  perceived  that  they  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  forming,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  body  of  ioldiers 
of  tried  courage  and  remarkable  beauty;  and,  about  the  year 
1230,  one  of  them  purchafed  to  the  number  of  twelve  thou- 
iand  of  thefe  youths,   who   were  CircafTians,  Mingrelians, 
and  Abazans.     lie  had  them  trained  up  to  military  exer- 
cifes,  and  ibon  obtained  a  body  of  the  beft  foldiers  in  Alia, 
though   at  the  fame  time   the  molt  mutinous.     This  ibl- 
diery,   like  the  Pretorian  bands,  ibon  gave  laws  to  their 
matter. 

Their 
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Their  continuation  in  this  country  for  fo  many  centuries 
is  not  a  Iefs  lingular  event  than  their  firit  eftablifliment. 
During  rive  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  the  Marnlouks  hive 
exifted  in  Egypt  none  of  them  have  left  a  line  of  defcen- 
dants;  all  their  children  perifli  in  the  firft  or  iecond  deicent. 
The  fame  fterility  is  incident  to  the  Turks,  who  can.  only 
fecure  the  continuance  of  their  families  by  marrying  women 
who  are  natives,  which  the  Mamlouks  have  always  dif- 
dained.  It  appears  a  kind* of  phenomenon  in  natural  hif- 
tory  that  a  healthy  race  born  at  Mount  Caucafus'  mould  be 
unable  to  naturalize  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  But  let  it 
be  remembered  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  vegetables  of 
Europe  tranfplanted  to  that  country  are  equally  unable  to 
continue  their  fpecies.  Hippocrates  aiTerts  that,  among  the 
Scythians  and  Egyptians,  all  the  individuals  refemble  each 
other,  though  they  are  like  no  other  nations;  and  adds  that, 
in  the  countries  inhabited  by  thefe  two  races  of  men,  the 
climate,  feafons,  elements,  and  foil,  poffefs  an  uniformity 
no  where  elfe  to  be  found.  When  countries  impreis  fuch  a 
peculiar  character  on  every  thing  native,  the  raoft  probable 
means  of  naturalizing  animals  would  be  to  contract  an 
affinity  with  the  climate  by  alliance  with  the  native  fpechs; 
and  this  the  Mamlouks  have  conuanfJy  refufed.  ans* 

therefore,  by  which  they  are  perpetuated  and  multiplied  are 
the  fame  by  which  they  were  firft  eftablifhed  ;  that  is,  when 
they  die  they  are  replaced  by  ilaves  brought  from  their  ori- 
ginal country. 

After  having  confidered  the  commerce  carried  on  at 
Cairo  with  Arabia  and  India,  by  the  way  of  Suez,  M.Volney 
proceeds  to  inquire,  Whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  cut 
through  the  ifthmus  which  feparates  the  Fled  Sea  from  the 
Mediterranean,  that  verTels  might  arrive  at  India  by  a  morter 
route  than  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fpace  which 
feparates  the  two  feas  is  not  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen 
leagues.  This  interval  is  not  interfected  by  mountains  ; 
there  is  not  therefore  any  difference  of  levels  to  prevent  the 
junction  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  ariies  from  the  nature  of 
the  correfponding  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  which  are  of  a  low  and  fandy  foil,  in  which  the  waters 
form  lakes,  fhoals,  and  moralTes,  fo  that  veffels  cannot  ap- 
proach within  a  confiderable  diflance.  It  will  therefore  be 
found  fcarcely  poflible  to  dig  a  permanent  canal  amidil  thefe 
fhifting  lands ;  not  to  mention  that  the  fhore  is  defiitute  of 
harbours,  which  mufc  be  entirely  the  work  of  art.  The 
country  befides  has  not  a  drop  of  frem  water  to  fupply  the 
inhabitants.     Our  author  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the 
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beft  method  of  effecting  this  junction  is  that  which  has  been 
formerly  pra&ifed  at  different  times,  which  is,  by  making 
the  river  itfelf  the  medium  of  communication,  for  which  the 
ground  is  well  calculated  ;  for  Mount  Mokkattam  fuddenly 
terminating  in  the  latitude  of  Cairo,  forms  only  a  low  and 
femicircular  mound,  round  which  is  a  continued  plain  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  the  point  of  the  Red  Sea. 
This  idea  of  joining  the  two  leas  by  a  canal  connected  with 
the  river  was  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Strabo,  executed  under  Seibfiris.  After  the 
Greeks  conquered  the  country,  it  was  reftored  by  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  again  renewed  by  Trajan. 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter  M.  Volney  refumes  his  defcrip- 
tive  fketch  of  Egypt,  and  draws  that  celebrated  country  in 
lefs  flattering,  but  jufter  colours  than  thole  with  which  it 
has  been  delineated  by  former  travellers.  After  having  re- 
marked the  influence  of  prejudices  and  early  habits  in  form- 
ing the  tafce  of  different  nations  for  landicapes  of  a  very 
different  kind,  he  thus  proceeds : 

'  Every  man  has  his  taftes,  according  to  which  he  judges.     To  an 
Egytian  I  conceive  that  Egypt  is,  and  always  will  be,  the  rooft  beau- 
tiful country  upon  earth,  though  he  has  never  beheld  any  other.     But 
if  1  may  be  permitted  to  give  my  judgment,  from  what  I  have  myfelf 
feen,  1  confefs  that  I  cannot  entertain  fo  high  an  opinion  of  it.     i  am 
willing  to  do  juftice  to  its  extreme  fertility,  to  the  variety  of  its  produc- 
tions, and  the  advantages  of  its  fituatioii  for  commerce;  I  admit  that 
Egypt  is  but  little  fubjcct  to  the  variations  of  weather  which  occafion 
the  failure  of  harvefts  with  us ;   that  the  hurricanes  of  America  are  un- 
known there;  that  the  earthquakes  which   have  laid  waile  Portugal 
and  Italy  in  our  dzys,  are  there  extremely  rare,  though  not  without  ex- 
ample.    I  admit  even  that  the  heat,  which  is  fo  uniupportable  to  Eu- 
ropeans,   is  no   inconvenience   to   the    natives ;    but   the   deftrucfive 
foutiierly  winds  are  certainly  a  very  real  evil :  the  wind  from  the  north- 
eaM  too  is  no  fmall  inconvenience,  as  it  is  the  forerunner  of  violent 
head-achs;  and  another  objection  to  be  made  is,  that  multitude  of 
fcorpions,  gnats,  and  efpecialiy  flies,  which  are  fo  numerous  that  it  is 
impoffible  to  eat.  without  running  the  rifle  of  fwallowiiig  them.     Be- 
fides,  no   country  prefents  fuch  a  famenefs  of  afpecl.     A  boundlefs 
naked  plain;  an  horizon  every  where  flat   and  uniform;  date-trees 
with  their  (lender  trunks,  or  mud  wailed  huts  on  the  caufeways,  are 
all  it  offers  to  the  eye,   which  no  where  beholds  that  richnefs  of  land- 
scape, that  variety  of  objects,  or  diverfitv  of  fcenery,  which  true  taile 
finds  io  delightful.     No  country  is  lefs  pifturefque,  Ids  adapted  to  the 
pencil  of  the  painter,  or  the  defcriptions  of  the  poet :  nothing  can  be 
ieen  of  what  conilitutes  the  charm  and  beauty  or  their  pictures ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  Arabs  nor  the  ancients  make  any 
mention  of  Egyptian  poets.      What  indeed  could  an  Egyptian  fing  on 
the  reed  of  Gefner  or  Theocritus  ?    He  lees  neither  limpid  itrtams,  nor 
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verdant  lawns,  nor  folitary  caves ;  and  is  equally  a  flranger  to  vallies, 
mountain  fides,  and  pendent  rocks. 

'  Thompfon  could  not  there  have  known  either  the  whittling  of  the 
winds  in  the  foreft,  the  rolling  of  thunder  among  the  mountains,  or 
the  peaceful  majefty  of  ancient  woods ;  he  could   not  have  obferved 
the  awful  tempeft,  nor  the   fweet  tranquillity  of  the  fucceeding  calm. 
The  face  of  nature,  there  eternally  tne  fame,  prefents  nothing   but 
well-fed  herds,  fertile  fields,  a  muddy  river,  a  iea  of  freih  water,  and 
villages   which,  nfing  out  of  it,  referable  iflands.     Should   the  eye 
reach  the  horizon,  we  are  terrified  at  finding  nothing  but  favage  de- 
ferts,  where  the  wandering  traveller,  exhaufted  with  fatigue  and  thirft, 
ihudders  at  theimmenfe  (pace  which  feparates  him  from  the  world.  In. 
vain  he  implores  heaven  and  earth  ;  his  cries,  loft  in  the  boundlefs 
plain,  are  returned  to  him  only  by  feeble  echoes ;  deftitute  of  every 
thing,  and  feparated  from  mankind,  he  perifnes  in  an  agony  of  de- 
fpair,  amid  a  gloomy  defert,  without  even  the  confolation  of  knowing 
he  has  excited  the  fympathiling  tear.     The  contrail  of  this  melancholy 
fcene,  fo  near,  has  probably  given  to  the  cultivated  fields  of  Egypt  all 
their  charms.    The  barrennefs  of  the  defert  becomes  a  foil  to  the  plenty 
of  the  plains,  watered  by  the  river;  and  the  afpecl  of  the  parched 
fands,  fo  totally  unproductive,  adds  to  the  pleafures  the  country  offers. 
Thele  may  have  been  numerous  in  former  times,  and  might  revive  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  good  government ;  but  at  prefent  the  riches  of 
nature  produce  not  the  fruits  which  might  be  expected.     In  vain  do 
travellers  celebrate  the  gardens  of  Rofetta  and  of  Cairo,     The  Turks 
are  Grangers  to  the  art  of  gardening,  fo  much  cultivated  by  polilhed 
nations,  and  defpife  every  kind  of  cultivation.     Throughout  the  em- 
pire their  gardens  are  only  wild  orchards,  in  which  trees  are  planted 
without  care  or  art,  yet  have  not  even  the  merit  of  irregularity.     In 
vain  may  they  tell  us  of  the  orange  trees  and  cedars,  which  grow  na- 
turally in  the  fields.     Accuftomed  as  we  are  to  combine  the  ideas  of 
opulence  and  culture  with  thefe  trees,  fmce  with  us  they  are  neceffarily 
connected  with  them,  we  do  not  difcover  the  deception.     In  Egypt, 
where  they  are  frequent,  and  as  I  may  fay  vulgar,  they  are  afibciated 
with  the  mifery  of  the  huts  they  cover,  and  recall  only  the  idea  of  po- 
verty  and   defoiation.     In  vain  do  they   defcribe  the  Turk  foftly  re- 
pofmg  under  their  fhade,  and  happy  in   fmoking  his  pipe  without 
reflection.     Ignorance  and  folly,  no  doubt,  have  their  enjoyments,  as 
well  as  wit  and  learning ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  confefs  I  could 
never  bring  myielf  to  envy  the  repofe  of  Haves,  or  to  dignify  infenfibi- 
lity  with  the  name  of  happinefs.     I  mould  not  have  been  able  to  con- 
"ceive  from  whence  could   proceed    the  enthufiafm  with  which  fome 
travellers  have  extolled  Egypt,  had  not  experience  revealed  to  me  the 
fecret  motives.' 

Syria  next  engages  the  attention  of  M.  Volney;  a  country- 
little  vifited  by  travellers,  but  whofe  ancient  and  modern 
itate  is  highly  interefting  to  curiofity.  Agreeable  to  the 
plan  which  he  had  adopted  with  regard  to  Egypt,  our  phi- 
loibphical  traveller  firft  gives  an  account  of  the  geography 
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and  natural  hiftory  of  Syria.     In  this  elegant  and  accurate 
part  of  the  work,  he  defcribes  the  general  appearance  of 
the  country,  the  mountains  and  their  ftru&ure,  the  volcanos 
and  earthquakes,  the  Ipcufts,  thejivcr-s  and  lakes,  the  cli- 
mate, the  qualities  of  the  air,  the  qualities  of  the  waters; 
and  then   makes  observations  on  the  winds,  clouds,  rains, 
fogs,  and  thunde  .     The  hiftorian  as  well  as  the  philosopher 
is  inte.  cited  in  thefe  details,  as  the  character  of  a  people 
frequently  arifes  from  the  phyfical  phenomena  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  inhabit.     He' next  defcribes  the  different  in- 
habitants  of   Syria.      Within   two  thousand  live   hundred 
years  ten  invaflons  have  introduced  into  this  country  a  fuc- 
rellicn  of  foreign  nations.     The  Affyrians  of  Nineveh,  the 
Chaldeans  of  Babylon,  thePerliar.s  under  Cyrus,  the  Mace- 
donians under  Alexander,  and  the  Romans  under  fompey, 
became   fucceffively  mailers  of  Syria.     When  the  ions  of 
Theodofius  divided  their  immenfe  property,  it  was  annexed 
to  ths  empire  of  Constantinople,   and  remained  fubject  to 
the  Greek  emperors  till  the  year  622,    when  it  was  laid 
waite  by  the  Arabs  under  the  banners  of  Mahomet.     Since 
that  period,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  civil  wars  of  the  Fatmites 
and  the  Ommiades ;  wrefted  from  the  caliphs  by  their  re- 
bellious governors  ;   taken   from  them  by  their  Turkmen 
fcldipry  ;  invaded  by   the  European  crufaders  ;  retaken  by 
the  Mamlouks  of  Egypt ;  and   ravaged  by  Tamerlane  and 
his  Tartars ;   it  has  at  length  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  who  have  continued  mafters  of  it  for  two 
hunched  and  fixty-eight  years.     Theie  viciilitudes  have  in- 
troduced into  the  country  diftinct  tribes  of  inhabitants,  as 
various  as  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone  ;  fo  that  the  Sy- 
rians are  a  mixture  of  different  nations.     They  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  principal  claffes ;   the  defendants  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  who  were  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  ;  the  defendants'  of  the  Arabian  conquerors  ;  and  the 
prefent  ruling  people,  the  Ottoman  Turks.     In  this  enu- 
meration the  ancient  inhabitants  have  no  remaining  repre- 
sentative ;  the  Greeks,  by  a  continued  refidence  iince  the 
days  of  Alexander,  iupply  the  place  of  the  natives ;  the  re- 
mote villages,  and  a  few  traits  of  manners  and  cuitoms,  pre- 
ierve  che  only  memorial  of  difcant  ages. 

1  he  inhabitants  of  Syria  are  divided  into  two  remarkable 
clafles,  the  paflora]  and  wandering  tribes,  and  thofe  which 
are  h^ed  and  ftationary.  In  the  former  deicription  are  the 
Turkmen,  the  Cards/ and  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  Turk- 
men are  a  divifion  of  the  Tartar  hordes,  who,  on  the  great 
revolutions  that  took  place  in  the  empire  of  the  caliphs, 
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emigrated  from  the  eaihvard  of5 the  Caspian  Sea,  and  fpread 
themielves  over  the  vaft  plains  of  Armenia  and  Alia  Minor. 
Like  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  they  are  paftors,  and  travel  over 
immenfe  trails  of  land  to  procure  fubfiftence  to  their  nu- 
merous herds.  The  original  feat  of  the  Curds  is  the  chain 
of  mountains  whence  iilue  the  different  branches  of  the 
Tigris,  which,  furrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  great  Zab, 
partes  to  the  fouthward  as  iar  as  the  frontiers  of  the  Perfan 
Irak.  It  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Curdeftan.  This 
country  is  celebrated  in  the  molt  ancient  traditions  and  hif- 
tories  of  the  Eait.  Its  inhabitants,  who  oppoied  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thoufand,  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  under  the 
name  of  Carduchi.  This  hifiorian  obferves  that,  though 
inclofed  on  all  fides  by  the  Periian  empire,  they  had  con- 
ftantly  braved  the  power  of  the  great  king,  and  the  arms  of 
his  fatraps.  Their  ancient  fpirit :  itill  remains;  and  though 
in  appearance  tributaries  to  the  Forte,  they  pay  little  refpecl 
to  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Signior  or  of  his  pachas. 

The  Bedouin  Arabs  have  been  often  described.  Cur  au- 
thor, like  a  philolbpher,  endeavours  to  alTign  the'eaufes  of 
that  wandering  and  predatory  life  which  they  have  led  in 
every  age : 

•  The  wardering  and  pafioral  life  led  by  feveral  Afiatic  nations, 
arifes  from  two  caufes.  The  firft  is,  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which, 
being  improper  for  cultivation,  compels  men  to  have  recourfe  to  ani- 
mals, which  content  themielves  with  the  wild  herbage  of  the  earth. 
Where  this  herbage  is  but  thin,  a  fingle  animal  will  ioon  confume  the 
produce  of  a  great  extent  of  ground  ;  and  i:  will  be  necefiary  to  run 
over  large  Crafts  of  land.  Such  is  the  cafe  of  the  Arabs  in  the  deferts 
of  Arabia,  properly  fo  called,  and  in  that  of  Africa. 

*  The  feeond  caufe  mull  be  attributed  to  habit,  fince  the  foil  is  cul- 
tivable, and  even  fertile,  in  many  places;  iuch  as  the  frontiers  of  Sy- 
ria, the  Diarbekir,  Natolia,  and  the  greateft  parts  of  the  diitricls  fre- 
quented by  the  Curds  and  Turkmen,  out  it  appears  to  me  that  thefe 
habits  are  only  the  eifeci  of  the  political  Hate  of  the  country  ;  fo  that 
the  primary  caufe  of  them  mo  ft  be  referred  to  the  government  itfelf. 
This  opinion  is  fupported  by  daily  facts;  for,  as  often  as  the  different 
hordes  and  wandering  tribes  find  peace  and  fecurity,  and  a  potfibllity 
of  procuring  fufficient  provifions  in  any  diftricl,  they  take  up  their  re- 
fidence  in  it,  and  adopt,  infenfibly,  a  iettled  life,  and  the  arts  of  culti- 
vation. But  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  tyranny  of  the  government 
drives  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  to  extremity,  the  peafants  defert  their 
houfes,  withdraw  witb  their  families  into  the  mountains,  or  wander  in 
the  plains,  taking  care  frequently  to  change  their  place  of  habitation,  to 
avoid  being  furpriied.  It  often  happens  even  that  individuals,  turned 
robbers,  in  orcfer  to  withdraw  themielves  from  the  laws,  or  from  ty- 
ranny, unite  and  form  little  camps,  which  maintain  themfelves  by 
arms,  and,  increafing,  become  new  hoi-des,  and  new  tribes.    We  may 
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pronounce,  therefore,  that  in  cultivable  countries,  the  wandering  life 
originates  in  the  injuftice  or  want  of  policy  of  the  government ;  and 
that  the  fedentary  and  cultivating  ftate  is  that  to  which  mankind  is 
moll  naturally  inclined. 

*  With  refped  to  the  Arabs,  they  feem  efpecially  condemned  to  a 
wandering  lire,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  deferts.  To  paint  to  him- 
felf  thefe  deferts,  the  reader  mull  imagine  a  fky  almoft  perpetually  in- 
flamed, and  without  clouds,  immenfe  and  boundlefs  plains,  without 
houfe*,  trees,  rivulets,  or  hills,  where  the  eye  frequently  meets  nothing 
but  an  extenfive  and  uniform  horizon,  like  the  fea,  though  in  fome 
places  [he  ground  is  uneven  and  ftoney.  A'lmoft  invariably  naked  on 
every  fide,  the  earth  prefents  nothing  but  a  few  wild  plants,  thinly 
fcattercd,  and  thickets,  whofe  folitude  is  rarely  difturbed  but  by  an- 
telopes, hares,  locuits,  and  rats.  Such  is  the  nature  of  nearly  the 
whole  country,  which  extends  fix  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and  three 
hundred  in  breadth,  and  ftretches  from  Aleppo  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  and 
from  Egypt  to  the  Perfian  Gulf. 

«  It  mult  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  foil  in  fo  great  an 
extent  is  every  where  the  fame;  it  varies  confidently  in  different 
places.  On  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  for  example,  the  earth  is  in  general 
fat  and  cultivable,  nay,  even  fruitful.  It  is  f.he  fame  alfo  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates ;  but  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  country,  and  to- 
wards the  fouth,  it  becomes  white  and  chalky,  as  in  the  parallel  of 
Pamafcus  ;  rocky,  as  in  the  Tih  and  the  Hedjaz;  and  a  pure  land, 
as  to  the  eaftv.ard  of  the  Yemen.  This  variety  in  the  qualities  of  the 
foil  is  productive  of  feme  minute  differences  in  the  condition  of  the 
Bedouirs.  For  inftance,  in  the  more  ilerile  countries,  that  is,  tho'e 
which  produce  but  few  plants,  the  tribes  are  feeble,  and  very  diftant ; 
which  is  the  cafe  in  the  defert  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
interior  of  the  great  defert,  called  the  Nsjd.  When  the  foil  is  more 
fruitful,  as  between  Damafcus  and  the  Euphrates,  the  tribes  are  more 
numerous,  and  lefs  remote  from  each  other;  and  laftly,  in  the  cul- 
tivable diilricts,  fuch  as  the  Pachalics  of  Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gaza,  the  camps  are  frequent  and  contiguous.  In 
the  former  inftances,  the  Bedouins  are  purely  pallors,  and  iubiift  only 
on  the  produce  of  their  herds,  and  on  a  few  dates  anu  flefh  meat, 
which  they  eat  eithei  freih,  or  dried  in  the  fun,  and  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der. In  the  latter,  they  fow  fome  land,  and  add  cheefe,  barley,  and 
even  rice,  to  their  flefh  and  milk  meats. 

*  If  we  examine  the  caufes  of  the  fterility  and  uncultivated  ftate  of 
the  defert,  we  fhall  find  it  is  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  abfence 
of  fountains  and  rivers,  and  in  general  to  the  want  of  water.  This 
want  of  water  itfelf  is  occufioned  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  which, 
being  flat  and  deftitute  of  mountains,  the  cloucs  glide  over  its  heated 
fuiface,  as  I  have  already  remarked  is  the  cafe  with  Egypt.  They  never 
relt  there  but  in  winter,  when  the  colonefs  of  the  atmofphere  hinders 
them  from  riling,  and  diffolves  them  into  rain.  The  nakednels  of  this 
country  is  alio  am  ther  caufe  of  drought,  fincethe  air  is  foi  that  reafon 
more  cafiiy  heated,  and  compels  the  clouut  to  rife.  It  ib  probable  tnat 
a  change  or  ciimare  might  be  effected,  if  the  whole  defert  were  planted 
with  trees  j  as  for  example,  with  pine-trees. 
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*  The  confequence  of  the  winter  rains  is,  that  in  thofe  parts  whers 
the  foil  is  good,  as  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  a  cultivation  t<«kes  place 
considerably  fimilar  to  that  of  even  the  interior  of  the  province  ;  but 
as  thefe  rains  neither  produce  fprings  nor  durable  rivulets,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  expoled  to  the  inconvenience  of  wanting  wafer  the  whole 
fummer.  To  remedy  this  it  is  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  art,  and 
to  iform  wells,  refervoirs,  and  citterns,  in  which  they  coliect  their  annual 
fupplies :  fuch  works  require  money  and  bbour,  and  are,  after  all,  ex- 
pofed  to  a  variety  o\  accidents.  War  may  deftroy  in  one  day  the  labour 
of  many  months,  and  the  refources  of  the  year.  A  drought,  which  is 
but  too  common,  may  camfe  the  failure  of  a  crop,  and  reduce  the  in- 
habitants even  to  a  total  want  of  water.  It  is  true,  that  by  digging  it  is 
almoit.  every  where  to  be  four.d,  at  from  fix  to  twenty  feet  depth  ;  but 
this  water  is  brackifh,  as  in  ail  the  defert  of  Arabia  and  Africa  ;  it  alfo 
frequently  dries  up,  when  thirft  and  famine  fuccced ;  and,  if  the  go- 
vernment does  not  lend  its  aid,  the  villages  are  defcited.  It  is  evident 
that  agriculture  mull  be  very  precarious  in  fu  :h  a  country  ;  and  that 
under  a  go\ernment  like  that  of  the  Turks,  it  is  faier  to  lead  a  wan- 
dering life  than  to  chufe  a  fettled  habitation,  and  rely  for  fubfiitence 
on  agriculture.' 

In  the  fecond  volume  M.  Volney  gives  an  account  of  the 
cultivating  or  fedentary  inhabitants  of  Syria,  which  are  di- 
vided into  the  Anfarians,  the  Maronites,  the  Druzes,  and 
the  Motonalis.  He  next  defcribes  the  divifion  of  Syria  into 
pachalics  or  governments,  under  the  Turkifh  empire  ;  the 
chief  of  which  are  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Sarde,  Damalcus,  and 
Paleitine.  In  the  pachalics  of  Saide  and  Damalcus  are  the 
celebrated  ruins  of  Balbek  and  Palmyra,  ib  well  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Wood,  whofe  Ruins  of  Palmyra  were  publifhed  in 
1 753.  That  judicious  traveller  diftinguifhes  two  forts  of 
ruins  at  Palmyra,  one  the  work  of  remote  ages,  which  are 
only  rude  unihapen  maffes  ;  while  the  others  are  elegant 
and  magnificent  monuments,  and  appear  from  the  ftyle  of 
their  architecture,  to  have  been  erected  in  the  three  cen- 
turies preceding  Dioclefian,  in  which  the  Corinthian  order 
was  preferred  to  every  other.  Palmyra,  fituated  three  days 
journey  i'rom  the  Euphrates,  was  indebted  for  its  wealth  and 
fplendour  to  the  advantage  of  its  pofition  on  one  of  the 
greateft  roads,  by  which  the  valuable  commerce  that  has  at 
all  times  fubfifted  between  India  and  Europe  was  then  car- 
ried on.  The  inhabitants  were  at  the  height  of  their  pros- 
perity, when,  become  a  barrier  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  they  maintained  a  politic  neutrality  in  tneir 
difputes,  and  rendered  the  luxury  of  thofe  powerful  empires 
fubfervient  to  their  own  opulence. 

The 
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:  The  hiftorian  Jofephus  informs  us  *  that  M  Solomon  bdfft 
**  ftrong  walls  around  this  eity  to  iecure  himlelf  in  the 
si  poiTeiiion  of  it,  and  named  it  Tadmour,  which  figniries 
6i  the  place  of  palm-trees."  No  mention,  however,  is  made 
of  this    in   facred    icripture  ;    and    our   author's   conjecture 

6  that  the  merchandize  coming  from  India  by  the  Perfian 
Gulf,  was  conveyed  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  into  Phce- 

'  nicia  and  Alia  Minor,"  appears  too  refined,  and  even  fal- 
lacious. Both  the  Jews  and  Phoenicians  traded  to  the  Perfian 
Gulf  and  the  adjacent  regions  ;  but  the  cargoes  which  they 
brought  from  thence  were  landed  at  Elath  and  Eziongeber, 
two  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Phoenician  merchandize 
was  carried  by  land  to  Rhinocolura,  a  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  being  remipped  there  was  traniported  to  Tyre. 
The  importance  of  Palmyra  as  an  emporium  for  Indian 
merchandize  coming  by  the  Perfian  Gulf,  does  not  feem  to" 
have  arifen  till  long  after  the  conquefts  of  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  reader  will  meet  with  much  rational 
information  and  elegant  entertainment  in  the  travels  of 
M.  Volney,  particularly  his  travels  into  Syria.  He  has 
avoided  the  errors  of  former  French  travellers,  who  have 
indulged  the  fallies  of  imagination  at  the  expence  of  veracity, 
and  fought  to  embellim  facts  rather  than  to  record  them.  He 
is  lefs  ambitious  of  making  brilliant  observations  than  juit 
ones,  and  wifhes  rather  to  inform  the  reader  than  to  throw 
an  illufion  over  his  mind.  Perhaps  this  work  would  have 
been  more  agreeable  if  the  author,  inftead  of  communicating 
the  reiult  of  his  discoveries  and  reflections,  had,  by  a  narra- 
tion of  his  own  prog  re  fs  and  adventures,  carried  the  reader 
along  with  him,  and  made  him  a  ipedtator  of  the  fcenes 
and  tranf  actions  which  are  defcribed.  It  is  this  that  dii- 
tinguiihes  a  book  of  travels  from  a  didactic  work.  The  idea 
that  an  author  relates  events  quorum  pars  magna  vcl  parva 
ftut,  gives  a  charm  to  his  narration  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. Some  late  tours  are  entirely  indebted  to  this  cir- 
cumftance  for  their  favourable  reception  in  the  world. 


*  Antiq.  jud.  lib.  viii.  cap.  6. 
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Art.  XIII.      La  Religion  k  comme  V unique  Bafe  da 

Bonheur  et  de  la  Veritable  1 hilofophie.  Ouvrage  fait  pour 
jervir  a  V Education  des  E.nfans  de  S.J.S.  Monfeigneur  h 
Due  d'Orieans,  et  dans  leqnel  on  expofe  et  I1  on  refute  les  Prin- 
cipes  des  pretendus  Philojophes  Modernes.  Par  Madame  la 
Mar  qui je  de  Sillery,  ci-devant  Madame  la  Comteje  de  Genii j. 
Octavo  et  Duodecimo.     Orleans,  1787. 

Art.  XII I.     Religion  confidercd  as  the  only  Source  of  Happinefs 
and  of  true  Philofophy,  &c.  \$c,  i£c. 


"Vv 


7E  have  had  more  than  one  occafion  to  celebrate  the 
genius  and  the  attractive  and  amiable  compofitions  of 
Madame  de  Genlis.  We  have  not  even  been  wanting  to  go 
cut  of  our  way  to  do  homage  to  her  abilities,  and  to  intro- 
duce into  articles  of  various  defcriptions,  the  juft  tribute  of 
our  applaufe.  We  mall  therefore  be  credited  when  we  re- 
mark, that  it  is  not  without  a  considerable  degree  of  mortifi- 
cation that  we  find  ourielves  obliged,  in  the  prefent  infrance, 
to  change  our  language  refpecting  this  celebrated  writer, 
and  to  hold  up  one  of  her  productions  as  an  object:  of 
almoft  uniform  condemnation  and  cenfure.  In  treating 
of  religion,  Madame  de  Genlis  has  gone  back  to  all  the 
exploded  errors  and  the  unintelligible  myfteries  of  the 
darkeft  ages  of  Chriitianity,  and  has  accompanied  the  dog- 
matifm  with  which  they  are  inculcated,  with  the  moll  illi- 
beral and  contemptible  afperity  againif,  all  thofe  writers, 
whatever  might  be  their  fubject,  or  however  exalted  their 
claims  upon  the  public  gratitude  and  favour,  who  have  been 
known  to  entertain  fentiments  inimical  to  her  creed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fome  curiofity  to  obferve  that,  at  the 
fame  time  that  Madame  de  Genlis  has  laid  afide  the  good 
humour,  liberality,  and  ben  ton,  by  which  me  was  formerly 
ciflineuimed,  me  has  funk  into  the  character  of  a  mere  au- 
trior,  in  the  moil  unfavourable  conftrucfion  of  that  word. 
For  ourfelves,  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  entirely  loie  the 
recollection  of  the  amiable  inftructreis  and  the  accompli/lied 
preceptor  leading  her  pupils  in  the  paths  of  elegance,  lim- 
plicity,  and  virtue.  If  we  at  all  recollect  the  perfonal  fitu- 
ation  of  the  writer,  it  is  only  to  regret  that  fo  much  bigotry, 
and  fuch  a  complication  of  myfticilm  and  nonfenie,  mould 
be  inculcated  on  the  rifing  family  of  the  richeft  nobleman 
in  Europe.  In  general,  however,  the  features  that  are  moft 
conspicuous  are  the  irafcibility,  the  peevimnefs,  the  over- 
anxious fenfibility  to  regards  oi  ieliiihneis,  that  have  too  often 
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been  injuriously  imputed  to  the  fons  of  poetry  and  genius.  In 
the  firit  publication  of  her  work  fhe  guards  with  an  extreme 
fblicitude  againft  the  idea  that  She  is  now  firii  attacking,  what 
fhe  calls  "  the  fectaries  of  the  modern  philolophy."  And  hav- 
ing Seen,  juft  before  the  appearance  of  her  fecond  edition, 
an  unfavourable  critique  of  her  work  in  the  Journal  de  Paris , 
fhe  replies  to  this  critique  in  the  molt  apparent  bittemefs 
and  anguifli  of  heart.  She  obferves  that  "  She  had  long 
thought  of  fketching  in  fome  one  of  her  publications  an 
idea  of  the  rules  upon  the  obfervation  of  which  juft  cri- 
ticifm  mult  always  be  founded  ;  and  ihe  believes  it  will 
be  acknowledged  that  a  properer  opportunity  could  not  have 
offered  than  that  which  is  fuggeSted  to  her  by  the  critique 
in  the  Journal  de  Paris."  She  is  at  length  convinced  that 
fhe  has  too  many  enemies,  and  that  her  works  have  excited 
too  much  envy  againft  her  for  her  to  expert  a  candid  hear- 
ing in  her  own  country;  and  fhe  looks  for  ultimate  juitice  to 
the  journalists  and  reviewers  of  other  nations. 

The  fir  ft  chapter  in  the  volume  is  entitled,  Plan  of  the 
Work;  and,  with  a  peculiar  degree  of  modefty  the  author 
requires  of  us,  in  relation  to  a  performance  of  which  we  pe- 
remptorily pronounce  that  it  has  no  veftige  of  a  plan,  "  that 
*'  we  mould  not  judge  of  it  till  we  have  read  the  whole.  If 
<c  we  pafs  over  one  note  or  one  Single  quotation,  we  may 
*<  incur  the  hazard  of  absolutely  loiing  the  thread  of  her 
«  ideas  and  the  chain  of  her  arguments."  In  duty  bound, 
as  fobt  ritics,  we  have  complied  with  this  requiiition;  but 
we  could  almoft  venture  to  pronounce  that  from  not  ano- 
ther man  in  the  ifland  or  Great-Britain  will  the  counteis  ex- 
perience fb  much  gallantry  and  paflive  obedience. 

The  three  firjft  points,  after  that  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
upon  which  Madame  de  Genlis  inhfts,  as  molt  eiTential  to 
the  belief  of  religion,  are  thole  of  everlalting  torments, 
fynergetic  grace,  and  original  fin.  Upon  thele  topics  we 
will  give  our  reader  fbme  fpecimens  of  her  Sentiments,  that 
h-  may  be  enabled  to  judge  for  himielf  whether  or  no  we 
be  not  fully  justified  in  the  cenSure  we  have  pronounced. 

'  Repentance,  during  the  prefent  life,  may  be  expiatory, 
becaufe  it  is  then  the  fruit  of  faith,  and  became  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  virtuous  reiblutions,  or  generous  Sacrifices.  So 
long  as  a  man  breaches  the  vital  air,  So  long  he  may  place 
an  undoubted  confidence  in  the  unbounded  mercies  of  his 
Creator ;  but  in  the  future  world  repentance  is  empty  rage 
and  unproductive  regret.  The  virions  which  once  played 
before  the  deluded  fancy  are  vanished  ;  the  deceptions  of  a 
corrupt  heart   annihilated   for  ever.     Fearful  and  terrible 

will 
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v.Till  be  that  period  when  the  foul,  enlarged  from  her  fab* 
lunary  ties,  will  launch  at  once  upon  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
No  longer  then  will  (he  be  able  to  repel  or  to  undervalue 
thole  truths  which  will  appear  before  her  in  their  unclouded 
luftre.  Then  will  fhe  be  eon  ;  Ued  to  fe"el  all  the  deformity 
of  vice  an'  all  the  beauty  of  virtue.  But  if  fhe  be  under 
the  fentence  of  divine  reprobation,  what  benefit  will  ihe 
derive  from  conceiving  tho-e  myfleries,  which,  during  her 
abode  upon  eafth,  ihe  was  unable  to  comprehend  ?  Belief, 
ft  ripped  of  its  value,  cannot  now  derive  holinefs  from  the  ' 
grace  or  faith  ;  there  will  no  longer  be  any  merit  in  believing 
that  there  is  a  God,  the  creator  and  the  judge  of  mortals; 
he  will  be  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  the  (inner,  the  fentence  of 
his  juitics  will  found  in  his  ears.  The  alarmed  Ipirit  will 
have  loit  irretrievably  the  deducing  errors  which  difguife 
from  us  the  littlenefs  of  pride,  and  rhe  foolifhnefs  of  human 
wifdom.  Robbed  of  its  prepofleffions,  its  prejudices,  and 
its  paffions,  it  will  no  longer  be  able  to  conceal  from  itfelf 
the  truth,  that  vice  is  an  object  of  hatred  ;  but  it  will  de- 
ipife  viee  without  being  purged  from  its  crimes.  The 
horror  with  which  guilt  will  be  beheld  will  be  involuntary, 
unmeritorious,  and  irrefiflible.  The  period  of  facrifices  and 
of  penances  will  be  ciofed.  The  power  of  going  aftrav  will 
be  removed,  and  the  force  that  enables  us  to  ftine  the'voice 
of  confeience.  Even-  thing  is  clear,  naked,  and  unveiled. 
A  fupernafurai  light  prefents  on  all  iides  the  damning  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  means  of  repairing  our  errors  are  no  more. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  light  of  reason  is  fuflkient  of 
itfelf  to  demonitrate  to  us  how  impomble  it  is  that  after 
death  the  guilty  foul  mould  feel  one  meritorious  emotion,  of 
regret.  It  mult  unchangeably  remain  in  its  flate  of  con- 
tamination and  punimmeiit ;  and  inch,  fays  Bourdaloue,  is 
this  terrible  myliery  of  rhe  faith.  '4  The  jlnners  in  hell  will 
Ci  be  eternally  employed  in  lamentation ;  repentance  zuill  be  the 
f<  con  ft  ant  bufinefs  of  that  fearful  habitation  ;  but  it  will  be  a 
"  compulfory  repentance,  a  repentance  of  demons  and  dejpair. 
"  Now  a  repentance  like  t.zis  can  never  have  power  to  do  aivay 
"  fin.  Of  confequence  fin  will  always  fubf/f  ;  and  as  long  as 
"  Jinfubtijts  the  finer  will  be,  not  only  in  the  firft  moment  but 
"  in  every  fucceeding  one,  obnoxious  to  the  jujlice  of  Gody  and 
"  the  proper  [v.bjc'cl  of  his  vengeance ." 

What  an  execrable  collection  of  nonfenfe  is  here  prefented 
tons!  It  is  truly  adonilhing  how  a  mind  elegant,  accom- 
plished, and  humane,  can  for  a  moment  give  place  to  ideas 
that  are  not  only  in  open  hoftility  with  common  ienfe,  but 
that  can  originally  have  been  dictated-  only  by  the  moil 
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fombre  mifanthropy,  and  the  moft  unrelenting  fuperftitiort* 
In  the  name  of  all  that  is  facred,  give  us  atheiim,  if  the 
belief  of  a  God  is  to  be  attended  with  thefe  deteftable  con- 
fequences  !    What  an  idea  does  the  countefs  fuggeft  to  us  in 
what  me  calls  the  u  merit  of  believing"    Can  any  thing  be 
more  deftrudtive  of  reafon  and  philoibphy  ?     Is  it  poffible 
that  we  can  come  to  a   fair  and  impartial  examination  of 
arguments,  when  we  are  given  to  underftand  in  the  fir  ft  in- 
ftance,  that  there  is  a  merit  in  believing  on  one  fide  of  the 
queftion,  and  confequently  a  guilt  in  aifenting  to  the  other* 
What  merit  can  I  poiiibly  have  in  believing  what  is  forced 
upon  me  by  unanfwerable  demonftration  ?     There  may  in- 
deed be  a  merit,  fometimes  greater  and  fometimes  lei's,  in 
impartiality  ;  but  there  mu ft  always  be  guilt,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
fober  inquirer,  in  leaning,  independently   of  arguments,  to 
one  fide  of  the  queiiion  rather  than  the  other.     Indeed,  the 
moment  we  come  to  admit  that  there  is  a  merit  in  believing, 
then  undoubtedly  the  lels  evidence  we  find,  the  more  virtue 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  exert.     He  that  believes  upon  no 
evidence,  will  be  a  better  faint  than  he  who  is  able  to  affign 
•«  a  reafon  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him  ;"  and  he  that  believes 
againft  a  itrong  preponderance  of  evidence  on  the  other  fide, 
will  be  the  bell  man  of  all.     If  there  be  virtue  in  believing, 
then  we  muff  all  come  at  lalt  to  the  good  old  principle  of 
TertulUan,  which  is  the  confummation  of  the  iort  ot  fyi- 
tem    upon    which   we    animadvert,    "  Credo  quia  efi  im- 
"  pGJfibile" 

The  following  are  the  reafonings  of  Madame  de  Genlis 
upon  the  fubject  of  grace  : 

*  Man  was  created  free  ;  but,  ft  nee  the  fall  of  Adam,  he 
has  more  inclination  for  that  which  is  evil,  than  propenfity 
to  that  which  is  good.  In  the  mean  time,  though  fallen 
from  his  primitive  dignity,  he  can  flill  £qc\  all  the  excel- 
lence of  virtue,  and,  by  the  exertion  of  his  reafon  and  his 
faculties,  determine  himielf.  in  her  favour,  and  triumph 
over  the  paflions  which  would  feduce  him  from  her  obe- 
dience. But,  in  what  immediately  belongs  to  his  falvation, 
human  liberty  is  not  iufficient.  In  this  cafe  he  hss  need  of 
the  fuccours  of  grace.  A  found  underftanding  and  a  ra- 
tional ielf-love  conftitnte  all  that  is  requintc  to  make  him 
what  the  world  calls  a  good  man ;  but  to  the  compofition 
of  a  faint,  and  of  one  of  the  eleel,  there  is  need  alfb  of  a 
iupernatural  virtue.  If  man  have  not  this  virtue  in  himfelf, 
he  may  have  the  merit  to  Jefire  and  to  pray  for  it;  and  then, 
if  his  life  be  innocent  and  his  prayers  importunate,  it  will 
be  granted  him.     God  does  not  deny  his  grace  to  thofe  who 

feel 
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feel  a  fincere  defire  to  obtain  it ;  and  he  often  pours  it  into 
the  hearts  of  thofe  who  are  in  appearance  the  leaft  prepared 
for  its  reception.' 

To  Specimens  of  the  mode  of  thinking  of  our  author  fb 
complete  as  the  above,  little  can  be  added.  A  fingle  ien- 
tence  upon  the  fubjecl  of  tranfubftantiation  it  may  be  proper 
to  record.  "  The  iacrament  of  the  eucharift  unites  us  to 
**  God  by  the  molt  auguft  of  all  ceremonies,  by  which  the 
"  true  believer  is  made  the  habitation  and  the  temple  of  his 
*«  creator."  It  will  not,  after  this,  aflonifh  our  readers  if 
we  acquaint  them  that,  in  a  lift  of  heretics  fubjoined  to  her 
work,  our  author  has  ftafed  it  as  an  error  of  no  common 
magnitude  that  it  was  taught  by  ibme  of  thefe  deluded  and 
reprobate  characters  that  Socrates,  Cato,  and  fome  of  the 
moll  virtuous  of  the  heathens,  would  not  be  condemned  to 
everlaiting  torments  in  the  flames  of  hell,  merely  becaufe 
they  did  not  live  within  ear-mot  of  the  thunders  of  the  Vati- 
can. Upon  the  whole,  it  may  hereafter  be  conftdered  as  by 
no  means  one  of  the  leaft:  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  pre- 
fent  age,  that,  within  thirteen  years  of  the  cloie  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  fueh  doctrines  as  thefe  were  inculcated 
from  the  prefs  by  one  of  the  molt  elegant  and  accomplifhed 
characters  of  the  firft  court  in  Europe.  Condemned  as  we 
have  been  to  wade  through  iuch  a  chaos  of  myiticilm  and 
abfurdity,  we  could  not  avoid  irequently  conirafting  in  our 
mind  the  follies  of  this  popim  composition  with  the  rational 
inftru&ions  of  our  own  church,  as  they  are  exhibited  by  a 
Porteus,  a  Butler,  and  a  Hurd. 

From  the  manner  in  which  our  author  has  Hated  the 
dodtrines  of  Chriftianity,  we  proceed'  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  treatment  me  has  beitowed  upon  the  enemies  of  reve- 
lation. In  doing  this  it  is  natural  for  us  to  regret  their  un- 
fortunate fttuation  in  having  no  face  of  Chriftianity  pre- 
sented to  their  view  but  that  which  is  big  with  contradic- 
tions, intolerance,  and  damnation.  How  was  it  poilible 
that  fuch  a  fyftem  could  ever  be  digefled  by  them  ?  Can  we 
imagine  men  of  enlargecl_and  philolbphical  views,  a  Mon- 
tdquieu,  a  d'Alembert,  a  Raynal,  and  an  Helvetius,  hefi- 
tating,  under  thefe  circumftances,  which  fide  of  the  alterna- 
tive to  adopt,  or  doubting  for  a  moment  between  popery 
and  infidelity?  A  rational  Chriftian  will  undoubtedly  be 
difpofed  to  make  them  every  allowance,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  though  it  was  poilible,  it  was  fcarceiy  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  they  mould  difcern  and  embrace  the  true 
Chriftianity  through  the  impenetrable  mill  of  bigotry  and 
corruption  in  which  it  was  inveloped. 

The 
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The  writers  who  adhere  to  what  Madame  de  Genlis  ftyles 
"  trie  modern   philolbphy,"   are   treated   by  her  with,  the 
moft  illiberal  afperity;  and  in  this  lift  are  included  Fonte- 
fielle,  Montefquieu,  Voltaire,  RoufTeau,  Helvetius,  d'Alem- 
bert,  Diderot,  the  author  of  the  Syftcme  de  la  Nature,  the 
author  of  the  work  entitled  Les  Mxurs,  the  A&be  Raynal, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet.     In  this  lift  is  included  al- 
moft  all  that  has  been  great  and  refpeclable  in  the  literature 
of  France  fince  the  clays  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.     Con- 
icious  of  this,  our  author  has  made  an  impotent  attempt  to 
.  diminifh  the  apparent   foolhardineis  of  the  crufade  me  has 
undertaken  againft  them.     Sue  contrails  them  with  Crebil- 
lon,  a  religious  poet,  and  even   with  the  .Abbe  Nonnotte, 
and  the  other  low    and  profligate  adverfaries   of  Voltaire. 
Tne  Count  de  Buffbn,  though  his  claim  to  rue  title  of  a 
freethinker  will  fcarcely   be  difputed,  is  excuied  from  ap- 
pearing in  the  company  of  thele  reprobates   on  account  of 
his  perianal  friendfhip  with  the  author.     Fontenelle  is  not 
confidered   as   regularly  belonging  to   the  troop,    fince  the 
only   one  of  the  fifty  volumes   of  his  works  which   is  ar- 
raigned b}  Madame  de  Genlis  is  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 
Montefquieu  and  RoufTeau  me  is  willing  partly  to   excufe, 
became,  '4  though   many  of  their  writings  are  pernicious, 
"  they  have  conferred  valuable  obligations  upon  the  public, 
«  and  by  their  rare  talents  are  juftiy  entitled  to  a  great  re- 
«   putation."     She  mews,  however,  repeatedly  her  averfion 
to  Roufleau  by  always  quoting  him  with  his  Chriftian  name 
of  Jean  Jacques,  and  by  bellowing  on  John  Baptift  RouffeaU, 
one  ol  the  minor  poets  ot  France,  but  whole  name  is  ic^rcely 
known    beyond  the   limits  of  his  own  country,  the  diftin- 
guiihing  and  triumphant  appellation  of  the  great  Re u/feau. 
lor  the  otner  authors,  whole  names  we  have  recited,  fhe 
allows  no  quarter  but  to  Voltaire  ;  and  to  nim  only  on  the 
fcore  of  his  tragedies  ;  and  peremptorily  denies  of  the  reft 
that  they  poiicis  the  leati  glimmering  of  genius  or  literary 
merit.     *fc    i  he   works,"  lays  ihe,  "  which  1  have  quoted 
«  are  indeed,  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other,  entitled 
"  to  our  iovcreign  contempt ;  Inch  are  the  irreligious  writ- 
"  ings  of  Voltaire,  the  Penfees  Philcfophiques  of  Diderot,  the 
«  works  entitled  De  PEfprit,  Les  Maun,  &c.  but  they  have 
«  been   railed   from  their   natural  obFcurity  by  ftjie  extra- 
"  vagant  and  perfeverii  g  praiies  which  have  been  bellowed 
"  upon  them  by  a  cabal  iormed  in  then"  favour.     'This  ca- 
"  ba\,  however,  it  Teems  began  to  exift  only  in  the  middle 
"  of  the  preient  century,  and  has  received  an  irretrievable 
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•*  check  by  the  death  of  its  founder."     So  that  its  fair  ad- 
verfary  exprefTes  herielf  ready  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of 
the  Pialmiii,  "   1  have  feen  the  wicked  in  great  poiuer,  and 
"  fpreading  him/elf  like  a  green  hay-tree ;  yet  he  pajjed  away, 
"  and  lo,  he  zuas  riot;  yea,  I  fought  him,  but  he  could  not  be 
«6  found.'''     The  zeal  ot  our  aurhor  has  carried  her  one  itep 
farther  than  we  have  yet  mentioned,  and  fhe  has  employed 
ten  pages  in  the  appendix  of  her  work,  (in  order,  we  tup- 
pofe,  to  mew  the   impartiality  of  her   remarks)   to  prove 
that  d'Alembert  and  Diderot  were  as  barbarous  in  their  ftyle 
as  they  are  unfriendly  to  the  countefs's  ientiments  in  the 
tendency  of  their  productions.     "  With  the  exception  of 
"  Voltaire,"  adds  fhe,  "  who  poflefTed  a  real  fuperiority  of 
"  intellect,  all  the  other  enemies  of  religion  refemble  the 
"  madman,  who,  having  no  pretentions  to  an  honourable 
"  fame,  and  defiring  nothing  more  than  an  empty  celebritv, 
"  burnt  the  temple  of  Ephefus  in  order  to  immortalize  his 
**  name." 

[  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.  ] 
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Art.  14.     The  Romance  of  Real Life.     By  Charlotte  Smith.     In  Three 
Volumes.    i2mo.    9s.    boards.     Cadell.     London,   1787. 

THE  formets  of  Mifs  Charlotte  Smith  are  chafte,  elegant,  and 
fentimental,  and  give  the  fair  authorefs  a  name  in  the  poetical 
world.  The  publication  before  us,  which  is  {elected  and  abridged 
from  the  Cau/es  Celebrex  by  Richer,  &c.  will  not  add  to  her  reputation. 
The  horrid  catalogue  of  crimes  which  is  here  brought  forward  to  public 
view  would  diiguft  and  fhock  us  from  any  pen,  more  efpeci ally  from 
that  of  a  lady  who  had  formerly  delighted  the  public  with  a  pleafino- 
though  melancholy  vein  -of  feeling  and  reflection.  Trials  in  a  court 
of  juftice,  whether  celebrated  or  infamous,  though  they  illuftrate  the 
characters  of  individuals,  by  no  means  give  an  impartial  pifture  of  life 
or  of  mankind.  The  temperature  of  a  climate  is  not  to  be  judged. 
of  by  ftorms  and  tempeits.  There  is  this  peculiarity  too  in  the 
French  trials,  that  they  are  intermixed  with  fiction  and  falfehood. 
For  it  is  as  impofiible  to  prevent  the  French  from  embellifliing  [ang/ice, 
lying)  even  in  their  ferious  narrations,  as  to  keep  a  cat  from  valerian, 
Enc.Rev.  Vol.X.  Nov.  1787,  C  s  or 
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or  kittens  (and  the  young  offome  other  animals)  from  playing  with 
their  tails;  or  an  alderman  from  turtle;  or  Dr.  Prieilley  from  inflam- 
mable air,  controverfy,  and  the  Trinity ;  or  Peter  Pindar  from  the 
King;  or  the  laureat  from  the  times  of  chivalry ;  or  a  dramatic  poetefs 
from  double  entendres ;  or  Mr.  Burke  from  metaphors  and  fimilies ;  or 
Sir  Richard  Hill  from  the  fcripture  ;  or  the  Duke  of  Richmond  from 
fortifications ;  or  a  long  fentence,  like  the  prefent,  from  ending  with 

an  &c.  &c.  . 

We  advife,  therefore,  our  fair  authoreis  to  return  to  herp-Jt  lo<ve  ;  to 
renounce  henceforth  and  for  ever  murders,  mafTacres,  treafons,  rapes, 
adulteries,  &c.  and  betake  herfelf  to  rofes  and  lilies  ;  to  Damon  and 
Amaryllis;  to  turtles  and  tendernefs ;  to  ftreamlets  and  fentiment;  to 
moonlight  and  melancholy  ;  to  nightingales  and  true  lovers,  and  true 
love  knots. 

Art.  15.     Adventures  of  Jonathan  Corncob,  Loyal  American  "Refugee, 
izmo.    3s.    Robinfons.    London,  1787. 

Jonathan  Corncob  is  not  a  man  of  feeling ;  and  his  Adventures  are 
not  diftinguifhed  by  any  peculiar  delicacy  of  fentiment.  They  are 
not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  the  blue-Hocking  fociety,  or  to  be- 
come a  companion  to  the  tea-table  or  the  toilette.  They  contain, 
however,  a  genuine  vein  of  humour  and  ftrong  fatire,  although  the 
ore  be  not  very  refined.  The  ridicule  on  American  manners  is  divert- 
ing, though  fometimes  carried  to  excefs.  The  account  of  Barbadoes, 
and  of  the  vices  and  follies  which,  prevail  in  the  Weft-Indies,  is  juft 
and  natural.  The  fea-lcenes  have  alfo  their  merit;  the  characters  of 
Captain  Furnace  and  Quid,  though  not  new,  are  well  fupported  j  the 
trial  of  the  latter,  and  his  acquittal,  would  have  been  more  relifhed 
after  a  late  celebrated  naval  trial. 

The  chief  defect  of  this  novel  is  the  want  of  plan  and  arrangement; 
the  incidents  are  totally  unconnected,  and  the  conclufion  brings  no  ca- 
taitrophe.  One  merit,  however,  thefe  Adventures  undeniably  pofTefs; 
jthe  author  paints  from  the  life,  and  defcribes  fcenes  of  which  he  has 
been  a  fpe&ator.  Paftorals  have  been  written  by  authors  and  au- 
thorefles  who  never  favv  cowflips  or  primrofes  but  in  Covent-Garden  ; 
and  who  know  no  other  kind  of  turtles  except  thofe  which  are  ferved 
up  at  a  lord-mayor's  feaft  :  but  no  reader  will  call  in  queftion  Jonathan 
Corncob's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  quarter-deck,  the  cabin,  and 
every  apartment  belonging  to  a  man  of  war;  and  indeed  his  perform- 
ance, upon  the  whole,  is  entertaining  and  manly. 

Art  .  16.     Mifcellaneous  Poetry,  by  Mrs.  Weft,    Written  at  an  early  Pe- 
riod of 'Life,    ^to.  2s.  6d.     Swift.    London,  1787. 

This  lady  informs  us,  in  an  advertifement,  that  the  applaufe  which 
her  poems  received  from  a  few  refpeclable  individuals  firft  iuggefted 
the  idea  of  publication.  "  The  candid  part  of  mankind,"  me  affirms, 
tc  will  not  indulge  the  feverity  of  criticifm  when  they  are  informed  that 
the  writer  is  fo  tully  engroiled  by  the  eflential  duties  of  dome.lic  life  as 
not  to  be  able  to  confider  poetry  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  agreeable 

relaxation.*. 
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The  poetical  lady  is  deceived.  The  candid  part  of  mankind  if 
they  underftand  any  thing  of  literature,  'will  admit  no  excufe  for  the 
publication  of  incorredl  and  flovenly  verfes.  The  very  excufe  fhe 
offers  is  totally  nugatory.  Let  it  be  inverted — fdppofe  Mrs.  Weft  giv- 
ing a  dinner  to  fome  citizens  of  tafte,  and  prefacing  the  entertainment 
thus :  "  Gentlemen,  if  the  fowls  and  bacon  are  boiled  to  rags,  and 
the  firloin  roafted  to  a  cinder,  you  will  not  grumble  when  vou  are  in* 
formed  that  I  am  fo  fully  engrafted  by  the  duties  of  poefy  as  not  to  be 
able  to  confider  cookery  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  agreeable  relax- 
ation.'" Would  this  make  an  ill-cooked  dinner  go  down,  or  procure 
the  landlady  the  title  of  a  notable  houfewife?  Hardly. 

The  poetefs  profeffes,  in  her  firft  ftanza,  to  have  tried  every  expref- 
fion  "  by  rigid  fyntax;1'  yet  in  the  fame  page  we  find  this  f owing 
line  j 

'  And  trod  regardlefs  on  fpring's  op'ning  flower.' 

What  ear  can  fuffer  this  ?  A  little  onward  we  find  deceivd  and  perceiv'J 
fet  down  for  rhymes ! 

There  are,  upon  the  whole,  fome  wandering  rays  of  genius  in 
thefe  poems,  but  little  appearance  of  learning,  taite,  or  judgment. 

Art.  17.     The  DiJIreJJed  Poet  ;  a  Serio   Comic  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos* 
By  George  Ksaie,  Efq.     4to.  4s.     Dodfley.     London,   1787. 

'Squire  Keate,  we  are  given  to  underftand  by  this  publication,  had 
built  a  houfe,  which  houfe  prematurely  fell  in  ruins  about  his  ears ; 
and  thereupon  enfued  a  litigation  with  the  builder,  in  which  the  dif- 
treffed  poet  was  foiled.  All  thefe  calamities  he  afcribes  to  his  defertion 
of  the  mufes,  and  his  attachment  to  the  ftudy  of  nature.  To  a  clafiical 
reader  this  muft  appear  a  very  dark  fentence  :  for  he  knows  that  the 
mufes  are  allegorical  beings,  reprefenting  the  fludy  of  different  parts  of 
nature.  Upon  fuch  a  foundation,  however,  is  Mr.  Keate's  poem  built; 
he  returns,  a  penitent  deferter,  to  the  mufes,  and  prays  that,  by  them 
enabled,  he  may  write  to  pay  his  lawyer  5  bilL  "  I  vvifh,"  faid  my 
uncle  Toby,  "  it  may  anfwer." 

Art.  18.  More  Odes  upon  Odes;  or,  A  Peep  at  Peter  Pindar-,  or,  Falfe- 
hood  detecled-,  or ',  What  you.  will.  4to.  2s.  6d.  Lowndes.  Lon- 
don, 1787. 

The  obfervation  concerning  FalftafF,  "  that  he  was  not  only  witty 
himfelf,  but  the  caufe  of  wit  in  other  men,"  cannot  be  applied  to 
Peter  Pindar.  Whatever  powers  of  wit,  humour,  or  fatire  he  pofTefifes 
himfelf,  he  has  communicated  none  to  his  anfwerers  and  antagonists ; 
like  an  infulated  body,  which,  though  full  of  electric  fire,  never  im- 
parts it  to  others.  His  opponents,  indeed,  have  never  brought  them- 
felves  into  notice  by  their  oppofition,  and  appear  more  in  the  light  of 
captives  to  grace  his  triumph,  than  enemies  to  difpute  his  provvefs.  He 
has  wifely  therefore  let  them  alone,  and  permitted  them  to  die  of  than- 
/elves.  The  Adventures  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  exhibit  the  wonderful 
and  the  marvellous,  which,  according  to,  Ajjftgtle,  gught  to  prevail  in 
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the  higher  kinds  of  poetry ;  but  if  the  llory  had  been  reverfed,  and  the 
giant  had  killed  Jack,  it  would  have  contained  that  njerifimilitude 
which,  according  to  the  foreiaid  Ariftotle,  is  only  proper  for  profe. 
A  very  few  extracts  will  iiluftrate  this  observation  and  the  merit  of  the 
poem  before  us.     Mentioning  Peter,  he  fays 

4  Thus  have  you  amplify'd  the  cenfur'd  ode. 
And  made  it  by  your  boat;  poem  mods 
As  outre  as  the  inoft  outrl  of  creatures. 

To  candour's  coil— how  very  readily 
May  happieit.  words  be  turned  to  irony  ! 

I  mult,  however,  from  your  tart  douceurs 
Beftow'd  upon  the  courtly  amateurs, 
To  feafon  my  jobation  cull  a  few. 

Our  authors  talents  are  equally  adapted  to  panegyric  as  to  fatire— 
©bferve  how  he  praifes  the  king  : 

<  A  monarch  who  prefers  dcmellic  joys, 
And  calm  retirement,  to  pomp  and  noife  ; 
Whofe  is,  by  due  defert,  the  gracious  meed 
To  ihe  good  man  by  Salem's  king  decreed*. 

An  offspring  fuch  as  empire  never  grae'd, 
All  ilraight  and  comely  like  a  colonade* 

<Vu.  In  what  refpect  does  the  Prince  of  Waies,  or  the  Princefs  £oyaI7 
refemble  a  colonade?.  , 

Art.  19.  'The  Thai  ad,  an  Heroic  Poem,  *wiih  Notes,  humbly  addrejfed 
to  Pettr  Pindar,  Efq.  by  bis  kinfman  Paul  Pindar,  Gent.  410.  2S. 
Kearftey,  London,  1787. 

Paul  Pindar  is  no  more  akin  to  Peter  than  a  Loufe  is  to  a  Flea  :  the 
former  is  the  companion  of  a  man,  the  latter  the  allociate  of  a  dog. 
It  is  but  juftice  to  alTert,  however,  that  the  ridicule  in  this  poem  is  not 
aimed  at  Peter  Pindar,  but  at  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber,  the  court 

fycophants,  and  even  m y  itielf.    St..PauI  the  apoifle  fays  of  him- 

ielf,  "  that  be  i^ithjiood  St.  Peter  to  the  face,  becaufe  he  avas  to  be 
bla?ned.  In  explaining  this  pafiage  of  Holy  Writ,  St.  Jerom  fays  that 
the  two  apolfles  were  like  two  pleaders  at  the  bar,  who  oppofed  one 
another  in  public,  but  were  very  good  friends  in  private.  Such,  per- 
haps, is  the  ficuation  of  Peter  Pindar  and  Paul.  The  author  of  thisv 
poem  poll tiTes  general  learning,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  talents 
for  better  things. 


*  "  Thy  wife  Ihali  be  as  a  fruitful  vine,"  kc.  the  Laureat  toe*,  in  his 
£rll  ode,  mentioned  his  M— —  y's  talents  for  crettim*  children. 

*  0  0  -  -~  - 

Art.. 
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Art.  20.  Inkle  and  Tarico  ;  an  Opera  in  three  Aits :  as  performed  ai 
the 'Theatre-Royal  in  the  Hay  Market.  By  George  Colman,jun.  is,  6d. 
Rabertfon.     London,  1 7S7. 

In  this  opera  the  truth  of  hiftory  is  agreeably  violated  by  Inkle's  being 
reprefented  as  a  (named  of  the  ingratitude  which  his  bafenefs  had  projected. 
An  intcreftine  contrail  is  exhibited  between  his  fervant's  generous  ac- 
knowledgments,  and  his  own  fculking  treachery.  The  former  nobly 
defies  all  change  of  fortune  to  alienate  his  remembrance  from  Yarico's 
attendant,  to  whom  he  owes  his  prefervation  ;  the  latter  meanly  feeks, 
by  the  vileft  means,  to  free  hinafelf  from  the  moft  powerful  obligation. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  piece  is  not  unattractive;  without  reaching  the 
higheft  region  of  wit,  the  dialogue  is  lively;  and  the  characters,  with- 
out being  ilrongly  marked,  are  drawn  with  fufficient  difcrimination. 

Art.  2  1.  The  Conjurer  Unmqfied;  or,  La  Magic  Blanche  Deevcilee:  be- 
ing a  full  and  clear  Explanation  of  all  the  fio  prizing  Performances  exhi- 
bited as  -well  in  this  Kingdom  as  on  the  Continent,  by  the  mo/i  eminent 
and  dexterous  Profefjors  of  Slight  of  Hand :  together  with  Defcripticns, 
Obfer<vations,  and Directions  for  the Tricks  of 'the  Divining  Rod,  Auto- 
maton Chefs- Player,  Self  performing  Organ,  Speaking  Figure,  Artificial 
Serpents,  Mechanical  Birds,  Automaton  Flute-Player,  Tranfparint  Ma- 
gical Tables,  &c.  &c.  Tranfiatedfrom  the  French  of  Mr.  Decremps. 
2s.  6d,   Denton.     London,   1787. 

This  title  page  is  fufficiently  explanatory  of  the  merits  of  the  per- 
formance, and  acquaints  the  reader  how  much  knowledge  he  may 
gain,  or  rather  how  much  deceit  he  may  detect,  for  half-a-crown. 

Art.  22.    A  Pav.egyric   on  Frederic  III.   King   of  PrvJJia.     Tra?zfiated 

from   the  French  (which  is  annexed)    of  M.  Laureau,    Hiforiographer 

to   the  Count  IT  Artois.      By  Henry  Charles  Chrijlian  Newman,    B.  A. 

of  Trinity  College,  Ca?nbridge.  4-to.  2s.  6d.  Kearfley.   London,  1787. 

There  is  aconficerable  portion  office  and  elegance  in  M.  Laureau's 
Panegyric  on  the  King  of  Pruifia;  but  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  very  imperfectly  preferved  in  the  tianflation.  In  many  parts  it 
is  obfeure;  and,  in  ftiil  greater  number,  infipid. 

Art.  23.  The  Vifion ;  a  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Jonas  Hanzvay,  Efq. 
is.  6d.  Dcdfley.     London*   1787. 

This  well-intended  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  very  deferving  cha- 
racter is  not  deftitute  of  merit.  Without  having  a  claim  to  the  more 
i£riking  beauties  of  poetry,  it  pofTeiTes  a  degree  of  ieniibility  which 
never  fails  to  render  any  composition  where  it  is  found  intereiting  and 

attractive. 

POETRY. 

Art.  24.  The  Fall  of  Scepticifm  and  Infidelity  prediclcd ;  an  Epijlle  to 
Dr.  Beattie.     8vo.  2s.     Cadell.     London,  1787. 

Predicted,  but  not  accomplished.  To  this  poetical  epiitle,  which  is 
rather  below  mediocrity,  there  are  fubjoined  diiTertations  on  feveral 
nxtaphyfical  and  religious  fubjects.     In  thefe  we  meet  with  fome  cu- 

C  c  3  rious 
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rious  particulars,  elpecially  with  regard  to  the  fentiments  Dr.  Prieftley 
entertains  for  the  o  mmon-ferX  philofophers  of  Aberdeen.  He  affirms 
that  "  he  has  read  their  vvo»ks  with  aftoniihment,  indignation,  and  con- 
tempt ;  that  he  can  diicover  nothing  in  them  but  pride,  arrogance,  bi- 
gotry, ignoranre,  airs  oJ  ielMufficiency,  contempt  of  predeceiTors,  in- 
folence,  fupercilicufnefs,  grois  abute,  Quixotiim,  rant,  quibble,  and 
mifrep!  dentation ;  and  that  he  folemnly  believes  that  their  doctrines 
and  principles  tend  to  atheiiticai  conciufions  *." 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Prieftley  is  fuch  a  zealous  champion  for  religion 
that  he  will  ajiow  nobody  to  defend  it  except  kfelf. 

Art  ;  C.  The  Pittiad;  or  Poetico- Political  Hifory  of  William  the  Se- 
cond. In  Five  Cantos.  By  Timothy  Twijiing,  Mjfp  4W.  3s.  Jarvis. 
London,  1787. 
-  Poor  and  pitiful  abufe  againft  the  premier,  who  pays  no  more  regard 
to  the  fooleries  and  ravings  of  antiminifterial  writers  than  a  wife  man 
does  to  the  logic  and  rhetoric  of  a  parrot,  who  calls  "  rogue  and 
cuckold"  to  all  the  pafTengers  in  the  ilreet. 


POLITICAL. 


ART.  26.  State  of  Alterations  nxhich  may  be  fropofed  in  the  Laws  for 
regulating  the  Election  of  Members  of  Parliament  for  Shires  in  Scot- 
land.   By  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.     8vo.     13.     Cadell.     Londons 

$7*7; 

From  a  late  decifion  of  the  lord-chancellor  concerning  nominal  and 
fictitious  voters  for  fhires  in  Scotland,  the  interpofition  of  the  legiflature 
to  afcertain  the  right  of  electing  reprefentatives  for  counties  in  that  part 
of  the  kingdom,  has  become  indifpenfably  necelTary .  The  laws  which 
regard  that  important  privilege,  as  they  now  Hand,  are  in  the  higheil 
decree  uncertain,  and  liable  to  much  abufe.  It  is  agreed,  on  all  hands, 
that  new  regulations  are  neceilary,  though  very  different  opinions  are 
formed  concerning  the  mode  of  thefe  alteration?.  In  diicufling  this 
important  fubject  Sir  John  Sinclair  confiders  three  points :  1.  What  the 
laws  refpecling  the  election  of  members  for  counties  in  Scotland  origi- 
nally were.  2.  What  they  now  are.  3.  What  they  ought  to  be  tot 
the  future. 

On  the  firft  head,  the  origin  of  the  reprefentation  of  counties  in 
Scotland,  Sir  John  Sinclair  difcovers  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
hiftory  of  feudal  law,  and  the  Scottifh  conftitution.  In  inquiring 
«<  what  the  law  now  is,"  he  briefly  itates  the  laws  that  were  enacted 
from  the  Reftoration  to  the  Union ;  fj-om  the  Union  to  the  prefent 
time  ;  and  the  interpretation  given  to  thefe  laws  by  the  courts  of 
juftice. 

He  next  propofes  "  alterations  for  the  confideration  of  the  legifla- 
ture j1)  and  luggetis  the  moil  material  and  important  information  when 
this  queftion  comes  to  be  diicufled  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 


*  Page  11 9,  1 20, 

There 
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There  is  an  elegance  and  a  modefty  in  the  conclufion  of  this  pam- 
phlet which  we  have  feldom  met  with  in  productions  of  fuch  a  nature  : 

'  The  reader  will  eafily  perceive  that  the  preceding  hints  are  merely 
intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fyftem,  and  not  to  explain  a  fyftem 
already  formed  ;  to  draw  forth  the  opinions  of  others,  and  not  to  ftate 
the  fentiments  of  the  author.  His  object  and  intentions  are,  early  next 
feffion  of  parliament,  either  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  take  the  fubject  into  confideration,  or  to  propofe  a  plan  the 
moil  likely  to  be  ufeful  to  the  public,  and  acceptable  to  individuals, 
that  any  exertions  in  his  power  can  produce.  For  that  purpofe,  no 
pains  on  his  part  mall  be  wanting ;  no  means  of  procuring  afliftance 
mall  be  rejected,  nor  any  decided  opinion  formed,  whilft  there  is  any 
probability  of  procuring  new  lights  or  additional  information.  He 
truits  that  his  countrymen  will  excufe  any  appearance  of  prefumption 
he  may  have  been  guilty  of  in  ftepping  forward  on  fuch  an  occafion; 
and  he  flatters  himfelf  that  thofe  who  have  bent  their  attention  to  the 
fubject  will  favour  him  with  their  afliftance,  from  the  great  legal  and 
political  oracles  of  the  houles  to  the  retired  individual,  who,  though 
at  a  diftance  from  the  bufy  and  turbulent  fcenes  of  popular  affemblies, 
feels  himfelf  warmly  and  deeply  interefted  in  every  thing  that  can 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  intereft  of  the  community/ 

The  representatives  of  the  counties  form  the  moft  refpectable  body 
of  men  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  and  every  plan  that  can  render  the 
election  of  thefe  more  pure  and  more  conftitutional,  is  highly  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  nation,  and  the  confideration  of  the  legiflature. 
The  abufes  that  prevail  at  prefent  in  the  county  elections  for  Scotland 
are  grofs  and  flagrant.  The  fentiments  of  the  nation  have  revolted, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Houfe  of  Peers  has  confirmed  thefe  fentiments. 
We  hope  the  enlightened  and  ingenious  author  of  this  pamphlet  will 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  bringing  the  fubjects  of  his  inveftigation 
before  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  to  experience  the  benefits  of  that  con-* 
trol  which  a  free  nation,  by  its  reprefentatives,  exercifes  on  itfelf.  If 
he  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  parliament  as  he  has  done  before  the  pub- 
lic, he  will  rank  among  the  molt  confpicuous  fenators  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Art.  27.  Remonjirance  of  the  French  Parliament  to  the  King  on  the  per* 
nicioin  Tendency  of  the  Stamp-Duty,  &c.  8vo.  is.  Robinibns.  Lon* 
don,   1787. 

A  variety  of  caufes  has  contributed  to  introduce  a  fpirit  of  liberty 
into  France.  The  influence  of  men  of  letters,  which  is  more  powerful 
in  that  country  than  in  any  part  of  the  world,  has  contributed  to  pre,- 
pare  a  revolution  in  the  mind  of  the  nation.  Since  the  time  of  Mon- 
tefquieu,  who  held  out  the  Englifh  conllitution  to  the  admiration  of  his 
countrymen,  every  fucceeding  author  has  been  a  zealous  champion  for 
the  rights  of  human  nature  and  public  freedom.  The  conteft  between 
Great-Britain  and  her  colonies,  which  eventually  involved  France  in 
the  quarrel,  impreffed  on  the  natives  of  that  kingdom  the  ftriking  dif- 
tinction  between  the  citizens  of  a  free  ftate  and  the  fubjects  of  a  de- 
fpotic  government.  The  contagious  vicinity  of  England,  the  land  cf 
freedom,  and  the  ready  tranfmiflion,  by  means  of  the  public  prints,  of 
articles  of  intelligence  that  exprefs  the  free  and  independent  fpirit  d 
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Englifhmen,  have  awakened  congenial  feelings  and  correfponding  fire 
in  the  breaib  of  the  French.  The  noble  and  the  peafant,  the  foldier 
and  the  citizen,  are  alike  ardent  in  the  public  cauie ;  and  the  eiedlric 
fnock  hath  pervaded  the  nation.  On  reviewing  the  hifiory  of  cmr  own 
country  we  rind  that  concefnons  in  favour  of  liberty  were  generally 
granted  in  the  reigns  of  the  weakeil  fovereigns.  The  rrefent  lituation 
of  public  affairs  in  France  facilitates  the  Itruggle,  and  favours  the  fuc- 
cefs  or  the  champions  for  freedom  in  that  country.  From  the  prefent 
afpeci  of  t^e  political  theatre  a  new  fcene  is  likely  to  open  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom. 

This  Rernonltrance  of  the  French  parliament  to  the  king  is  calm  and 
enlightened,  but  Spirited  and  decided.  It  conveys  free  and  bold  fenti- 
ments  in  gentle  and  infinuating  language;  and  is  equally  a  model  of 
patriotifm  and  of  eloquence. 


For    the    ENGLISH    REVIEW, 

NATIONAL        AFFAIRS 

For      NOVEMBER       1787. 

TURKS    AND    PRUSSIANS. 

nnHE  fuppofed  confederacy  of  European  powers  to  expel 

-"*    the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  to  divide  the  dominions  of 

the  Sublime  Forte,  renders  the  rife,  the  duration,  and  poffible 

fall,  of  that  great  empire  an   intereiting  lubject.  of  inquiry 

and  fpeculation.     Near  five  centuries  have  elapied  fince  the 

commencement  of  the  Ottoman  power.     Motamafem,  the 

eighth  caliph  of  the  Abbafian  line,  introduced  this  race  of 

barbarians  to.  the  throne  of  Mahomet.      I  he  numerous  body 

of  Turcomans,    a  ferocious  people  who   had   iprur.g  from 

Scythia,  whom  he  kept  in  his  pay  and  attached  to  his  ier- 

vice,   becoming  confeious   of  their  own   itrength  and  the 

weaknefs  of  their  mailers,  gradually  afiumed  the  reins  of 

government.     Having  embraced  Iilamifm,  they  rofe  to  the 

honours  of  the  Hate  ;   admitted  to  an  intimacy  with   the 

caliphs,  they  fomented  quarrels  between  the  princes  of  the 

blood,    and   defiroyed   the  one    by   the  other.     When    the 

•raliphate  had  become  a  vain  title,  and  the  empire  was  torn 

to  pieces  by  the  Selgicucid  Turks,  the  Ottomans,  deicended 

from  the  Ogufian  Turks,  who  had  been  expelled  by  interline 

wars  from  trie  borders  of. the  Caspian  Sea,  efFecled  another 

revolution.     Othman,  the  bravelt  of  all  the  emirs,  who  led 

theic  ferocious   barbarians,  having  feized  Bithynia,  became 

the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which,  under  his  fuc- 

<.ciibf>,    continued  gradually    to  extend    its  territories   and 

augment  its  power,  tili  Mahomet  the  Second  having  taken 

Constantinople,  annihilated  the  latl  remains  of  Roman  great- 

nei',  and  i.atcd  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  the  Ceiars. 

TURKISH 
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TURKISH    FINANCES. 

The  finances,  the  military  forces,  and  the  power  of  this 
formidable  government,  are  but  little  underftood  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers.  The  chief  impofts,  which  are  autho- 
red by  the  Alcoran,  are  of  four  kinds:  1 .  The  Monkalaatou 
is  properly  the  domain  of  the  iword  of  Othman,  the  portion 
which  the  prince  relerved  for  himielf  at  the  division  of  the 
conquefts;  or  which  three  lots  were  made,  the  firft  for  the 
monarch,  the  feccnd  for  the  molques,  and  the  third  for  the 
troops.  This  lafl  was  divided  into  timars,  or  militarv  be- 
nefices, which  were  diflributed  to  the  foldiers.  The  lands 
belonging  to  the  prince  in  each  of  the  provinces  are  farmed 
by  the  baihaws.  In  this  are  likewife  comprehended  the 
maritime  or  frontier  taxes,  the  confifcations,  which  are  very 
frequent  in  Turky,  and  the  property  of  thole  who  die  with- 
out heirs. 

AVARIS. 

The  fecond  object  of  revenue  is  an  impoft  called  Avarh9 
fimilar  to  our  land-tax,  which  is  collected  indifcriminately 
from  all  the  lands  fituated  in  the  domains  of  the  emperor,  in. 
thole  of  the  molques,  or  in  the  timars.  The  occupiers  of 
land  are  liable  to  this  tax  conformably  to  a  certain  rate, 
whether  in  the  country  or  in  the  town,  by  whatever  title  they 
may  hold  their  eftates. 

BACHARADC. 

The  third  impoft,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  m ' 
the  Alcoran,  is  the  Bacharadg,  a  lort  of  poll-tax,  paid  by 
ail  thofe  whom  the  muiTulmen  call  Giaurs,  or  infidels,  fuch 
as  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Greek,  church,  the  Armenians, 
and  Jews.  It  confifts  of  an  arbitrary  impofition,  according 
to  the  ability  and  religion  of  thofe  whom  the  Turks  caU 
infidels.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews  are  rated  the 
higheft. 

GDGELEBKACHAN. 

-The  fourth  impoft  is  called  Gdgelehkachan,  and  has  for  its 
object  the  carrying  of  commodities,  and  other  necetTarv  e> 
fchsy  whether  for  the  journeys  of  the  fultans,  or  the  march 
of  the  troops.  The  necefTity  or  avarice  of  the  emperors  ; 
their  minifters,  has  made  this  impoft  like  the  poll-tax  of 
the  giaurs.  This  exaction  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the' 
troubles  and  infurreclions  that  have  haraiTed  the  empire. 

The  product  of  theie  four  impofts  amounts  to  about  on? 
million  five  hundred  forty-one  thoufand  and  fixty-fix  pounds 
iterling.  The  products  of  Egypt,  and  the  province  of  Bstss- 
clud,  are  not  included  in  this  account.     Theie  iv-  0  ftates  pay 
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the  Forte  a  tribute  in  natural  productions,  fuch  as  flax, 
coffee,  kigar,  rice,  lentils ;  they  entertain  all  the  troops 
employed  in  their  defence  ;  fupport  the  whole  expence  of 
the  adminiftration  \  and,  beiides  the  commodities  juft  mei> 
fioned,  fend  the  Forte  a  tribute  in  money  of  fifty-eight 
thouiand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  iierling  for 
Egypt,  and  forty-one  thouland  fix  hundred  and  fixty-fix  for 
B-agdacL 

Suck  is  the  amount  of  the  Turkim  finances,  according  to 
the  account  of  M.  Degirardin  and  the  Count  of  Marfigli* 
This  does  not  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  riches  of  the  Otto- 
jBaa  empire ;  but  it  is  far  from  including  all  its  refources. 
It  includes  not  the  funds  and  revenues  of  the  mofques, 
amounting  to  a  third  of  the  conquefts,  which  belong  to  the 
jjlema,  or  body  of  ecclefiaiiics.  When  the  priefts  and  cadis 
liave  received  a  falary,  which  is  fixed,  the  remains  of  the 
revenues,  laved  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  Kiflar  Aga,  are 
depofited  in  a  treaiury,  and  are  not  permitted  to  be  touched 
but  for  wars  of  religion.  But,  as  all  their  wars  are  againii 
heretics,  they  are  all  counted  religious  ;  and  thus  the  pro- 
perty of  the  mofques  is  applied  to  eaie  the  burdens  of  the 
iiate. 

Beiides  thefe  regular  fources  of  revenue,  the  emperor  fre- 
quently avails  himfelf  of  that  text  in  the  Alcoran  by  which 
lie  is  eftablifhed  the  reprelentative  of  God  on  earth  to  go- 
vern mankind  by  his  ibvereign  pleaiiire.  Although  he  is 
not  "  the  ible  proprietor  in  his  empire,  ana  the  heir  of  all 
*  his  fubjedts,"  as  has  been  aiFerted  by  fome  authors,  yet  he 
can  punifii  with  death  or  conlifcation  of  property  whomsoever 
he  pleaies,'  without  the  form  of  a  trial,  or  even  the  crime 
being  known, 

SOLDIERY. 

The  Ottoman  foldiery  confift  of  the  Timarians,  or  holders 
of  military  benefices,  who  are  obliged  to  entertain  at  their 
own  expence,  and  to  conduct  to  the  army  or  the  frontiers, 
in  cafe  of  neeefilty,  a  number  of  troops  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  their  Timars.  The  Spahis,  an  order  of  cavalry 
better  difciplined,  and  more  frequently  afTembled  together, 
are  paid  out  of  the  public  treafury,  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  numerous  conqueits  which  the  emperors  have  made. 
That  formidable  body  of  infantry  the  Janiifaries,  have  often 
fupported  and  often  maken  the  throne*  Two  lefs  con- 
siderable corps,  the  Jebeggis  and  Topgis,  afftft  the  Janiifa- 
ries to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  or  intimidate 
the  emperor.  The  Afaps,  or  Zegbans,  are  troops  occa- 
iionally  afTembled  to  ferve  in  the  moment  of  neceflity,  like 
the  coaft -guards  and  arriere-ban  in  France. 
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The  military  and  fanatical  fervour  of  the  firft  muiTul- 
men,  who  were  equally  animated  by  the  love  of  plunder 
and  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  has  in  fome  meaiure  evapo- 
rated. Still,"  however,  the  Turkifh  foldiery  is  high-fpirited, 
brave,  and  obftinate.  Their  firm  belief  in  predeftination 
corroborates  the  native  ferocity  of  the  Turks ;  but  valour  is 
their  chief  if  not  their  fole  virtue.  While  the  European 
nations,  with  whom  they  have  been  accuflomed  to  engage 
in  hostilities,  have  introduced  improvements,  and  even  re- 
volutions, into  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  into  all  other  arts, 
the  Ottomans  continue  ftationary,  and  follow  the  example 
of  their  fathers.  Attached  to  all  the  prejudices  of  pad 
times,  ignorant  of  military  difcipline,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  European  improvements,  how  have  they  been  en- 
abled to  preferve  fuch  extenfive  and  fuch  vulnerable  domi» 
nions,  and  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  meditated  hofU- 
iities  of  powerful  nations  fo  far  advanced  in  civility  and  the 
arts  ? 

This  inquiry  becomes  the  more  curious  and  important 
when  we  confider  the  fhort  and  tranfient  duration  in  general 
of  the  Oriental  kingdoms.  The  firft  Affyrian  empire  is  faid 
to  have  fubfifted  fifteen  hundred  years ;  but  that  belongs  to 
the  region  of  fable  rather  than  of  true  hiftory.  When  we 
come  to  the  period  of  authentic  record,  we  know  that  the 
fovereignties  of  Nineveh  and  of  Babylon  had  a  fudden  ter- 
mination. Even  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  though  eftablifhed  by 
confummate  wifdom  as  well  as  heroic  valour,  lavted  only 
two  hundred  years.  Modern  Perfia  has  experienced  the 
fame  revolutions  as  the  ancient ;  and  the  throne  of  Jfpahan 
has  often  been  fhaken.  But  the  Ottoman  power,  though 
fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  moft  enlightened  and 
warlike  nations  of  the  earth,  remains  invulnerable;  as  if 
the  Turkifh  creed  were  true  "  that  the  houfe  of  Othman  is 
«  to  laft  coeval  with  their  empire,  which  is  only  to  termi-* 
f«  nate  with  the  world." 

THE    CAUSES    EXPLAINED. 

Without  attributing  any  thing  miraculous  or  even  mar- 
vellous to  the  interpofition  or  protection  of  Mahomet,  we 
may  trace  the  palladium  of  Ttirky  in  the  political  fituation 
and  jealous  fpirit  of  the  European  nations.  The  powers  of 
Europe  form  a  kind  of  regal  republic,  in  which  no  one 
kingdom  can  bear  the  tranfeendant  elevation  of  another. 
Such  a  rich  prize  as  the  dominions  of  Turky,  if  grafped  by 
any  European  potentate,  would  awaken  the  jealouiy  and 
animofity  of  the  neighbouring  ftates.  The  emprefs  of 
Ruflia  has  frequently  caft  an  ambitious  eye  to  Conilanti- 
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ppple ;  has  projected  a  new  Greek  empire ;  and  given  the 
-  name  of  Conftantine  the  Second  to  a  prince  of  her  blood. 
Bat  hej"  gre.it  diliance  from  the  fcene  of  hoflility  would  ex- 
pofe  her  armies  and  navies  to  accidents  often  more  fatal  than 
the  iword.  Notwithstanding  the  attention  fhe  has  given  to 
h-r  .marine,  flie  is  far  from  being  powerful  at  fea.  Beiides, 
the  (trength  of  Ruffia  at  prefent  is  flretched  beyond  its  na- 
tural dimeniions.  The  empire  is  not  alive  in  all  its  parts. 
The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  capital 
are  not  diffu  fed  among  the  provinces.  While  the  motion  of 
the  heart  is  preternatural  the  extremities  are  frigid  and  mo- 
tionlefs. 

At  the  late  conference  between  the  emperor  of  Germany 
and  the  empreis  of  Ruiiia  at  Cherfon,  it  is  probable  that 
this  duumvirate  might  divide  in  imagination  the  fpoils  of 
the  creicent.  But  the  character  of  the  emperor  is  no  longer 
problematical.  His  ambition  is  without  nerves,  and  his 
activity  is  impotent.  He  has  never  been  fuccefsful  but  in 
his  war  agamft  prieits  and  nuns.  Jofeph  may  have  dreams 
and  vihons  of  future  greatnefs,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  over~ 
turn  empires,  or  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  world. 

In  the  event  of  a  Turkim  war  France,  and  of  confequence 
Spain,  would  fecretly  or  openly  ailift  the  Sublime  Forte  ;  and 
England  would  not  remain  neuter  in  the  conteft.  The  king 
of  Pruffia  would  keep  the  emperor  of  Germany  at  bay.  The 
political  obierver  of  human  affairs  mull  therefore  poifpone 
the  cxpulhon  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  fall  of  Ma- 
homet, to  a  dittant  period.  And  happy  it  is  for  Chriiiendom 
that  Turky  mould  remain  in  the  poffeilion  of  its  ancient 
lords. 

Should  war  be  carried  on  with  vigour  between  the  Porte 
and  Ruifia,  it  would  be  more  terrible  in  its  operations,  and 
cefolating  in  its  effects,  than  hoitilities  between  other  powers.  . 
The  Tartar  tiibes,  who  are  iubjccl  to  the  Turks,  would,  ac- 
cording to  'their  ufual  cuftofn,  commit  general  devaluation 
by  fire  and  ivvord.  The  apprehension  of  confequences  re- 
fultrng  from  a  defolated  country  affects  not  them  ;  as  they 
.  d  on  the  fpare  horfes  which  they  carry  along  with  them,* 
they  are  unconcerned  at  the  ravages  of  the  countries  through 
•.  rnch  they  pais.  The  Coffacks  of  tbe'Ukraine,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  Ruiiia,  act  in  a  fimilar  manner, 

■4  inflict  the  moil  dreadful  cruelties.  If  the  furies  of  war 
were  let  loole  in  theie  ferocious  regions,  a  fcene  of  havoc 
.. .  .d  deiiruction  would  be  the  certain  confequence. 

Oq  the  event  of  a  fuccefmil  termination  to  the  fuppofed 
of  the  emperor  and  empreis,  the  funerals  of 
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Ottoman  greatnefs  would  be  celebrated  with  obfequies  of 
blood.  The  flnert  provinces  of  Europe  would  furnifh  a  theatre 
of  combats,  and  a  fcene  of  carnage  to  the  conquerors  as  well 
as  the  conquered. 

HOLLAND. 

In  another  corner  of  the  political  hemifphere,  where  there 
feemed  to  be  a  cloud  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  that  portended 
tempefts  and  deitruclion,  unexpected  tranquillity  and  peace 
are  apparently  eftablifhed.  But  appearances  in  the  political 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  world  are  often  deceitful.  There  is 
a  fweli  in  the  lea  when  the  tempeft  is  over  ;  and  when  a 
conflagration  feems  to  be  extinguifTted,  embers  are  often 
concealed  in  the  allies.  The  ftrong  feelings  of  nations,  like 
thofe  of  individuals,  may  be  defeated  without  being  fub- 
dued  ;  and  from  the  reftraint  of  temporary  power  the  paf- 
fions  of  men  may  recover  their  biafs,  and  return  to  their 
natural  bent  with  redoubled  vigour.  No  fuch  appearances, 
However,  can  at  prefent  be  difcovered  in  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands. While  daily  acceflions  are  made  to  the  power  of  the 
flacltholder,  and  the  limits  fet  to  his  authoritv  becoming 
more  obfeure  and  invifible,  the  republican  zeal  of  the  people 
,has  ceaied  to  flame,  or  is  changed  into  a  fpirit  of  fubmiffion 
and  accommodation.  Informer  times  revolutions  have  been 
incident  to  free  governments  as  well  as  to  defpetic  ;  repub- 
lics have  been  overturned,  but  feldom  without  the  horrors 
of  civil  war,  a  copious  eftufion  of  blood,  and  a  violent  con- 
vulsion of  the  whole  political  fyftern.  Such  a  rapid,  and  at 
the  fame  time  fuch  a  peaceful  revolution,  as  that  which  bias 
lately  taken  place  in  Holland,  is  unprecedented  in  hiitory. 
Time  only  can  inftruct  us  in  its  progrefs  and  its  conse- 
quences. A  cordial  alliance  between  Great-Britain  and  the 
Dutch  Netherlands  would  reftore  theie  provinces  to  their  na- 
tural ftation  in  the  iyftem  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  to  their 
former  profperity  and  ancient  fplendour.  The  progrefs  of 
America  in  opulence,  refinement,  and  the  arts,  has  been  ar- 
retted by  the  premature  aiTertion  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence; the  decline  of  the  Dutch  may  be  prevented,  and  their 
public  felicity  reflored,  by  their  recognizance  of  ancient 
leagues,  and  their  return  to  legal  authority. 

FRANCE. 

A  fpirit  of  liberty,  and  ideas  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
mankind,  have  now  pervaded  the  French  nation.  An  en- 
thufialtic  admiration  of  freedom  has  characlerifed  the  literati 
of  France  for  half  a  century  paft ;  and  as  the  influence  of 
letters  is  more  powerful  in  that  kingdom  than  in  any  part 
of  Europe,  that  enthuftafra  is  now  diffufed  among  the  people. 
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The  amiable  and  benevolent  Fenelon  was  the  firft  of  thefe 
fpeculative  patriots,  who,  even  during  the  reign,  and  at  the 
court  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  exhibited  in  his  Telema- 
chus  a  bold  portrait  of  defpotifm,  and  a  fatire  on  the  ambi- 
tion of  that  prince.  Since  Montefquieu's  "  Spirit  of  Laws'* 
began  to  enlighten  Europe,  and  taught  men  to  think  like 
citizens,  it  has  been  a  point  of  honour  and  of  fafhion  among 
the  French  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  to  diffufe  the 
feelings  of  patriotifm.  Philosophy,  hiftory,  poetry,  and 
romance,  have  united  their  forces  to  break  the  chains  of 
flavery  and  to  vindicate  freedom.  So  ftrong  was  the  cur- 
rent of  republican  fervour,  that  even  Voltaire,  who,  though 
he  fpurneu  at  the  altar,  kneeled  humbly  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  caught  for  once  the  contagion  of  philanthropy,  and 
invoked  the  dramatic  mufe  to  celebrate  the  patriotifm  of 
Brutus.  The  vicinity  of  England,  the  favoured  land  of 
freedom ;  the  introduction  of  Englifh  books,  and  even 
nevvfpapers,  which  are  read  with  avidity  and  enthufiafm ; 
and  the  recent  emancipation  of  America,  at  which  the  fub- 
je£ts  of  a  defpot  became  the  aflertors  of  liberty  ;  have  given 
the  French  nation  a  lenfe  of  rights  and  privileges  from 
which  they  are  debarred,  and  a  relim  for  blefflngs  which  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enjoy. 

This  general  adoption  of  new  political  opinions  in  France 
forms  an  era  in  the  hiftory  of  that  country.  At  the  period 
of  the  reformation  fanaticifm  was  the  powerful  ally  of  pa- 
triotifm m  England,  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries  ; 
perhaps  the  fashionable  freethinking  which  at  prefent  cha- 
racrerifes  France  may  prove  an  auxiliary  no  lefs  ufeful  to  the 
caule  of  freedom.  Both  thefe  extremes  deprive  authority  of 
its  moll  powerful  fupport,  fuperflition.  Fanaticifm,  by  con- 
fecrating  men  in  their  own  eyes,  and  raifing  them  to  imme- 
diate communications  with  heaven,  gives  an  extraordinary 
elevation  to  the  mind,  from  which  it  looks  down  with  dif- 
dain  on  all  human  eflabJifhments.  Freethinking  operates  in 
a  different  manner.  By  teaching  the  natural  equality  of 
mankind,  it  takes  away  the  charm  from  crowns,  fceptres, 
thrones,  and  all  the  appendages  of  majefly;  and  regarding 
the  regal  office  as  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
confiders  the  king  as  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  his  Sub- 
jects. 

A  change  of  political  fentimcnts  in  a  nation,  however, 
does  not  necefTarily  imply  a  change  of  government ;  and 
no  revolution  was  ever  brought  about  by  the  mere  force  of 
peculation.  The  ftrong  prefTure  of  particular  incidents 
muit  concur  with  the  general  paffion  for.  freedom  to  caU 
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forth  and  concentrate  the  energy  of  a  whole  people.  To 
this  happy  concurrence  of  particular  circumitances  fas  cor- 
roborate general  feelings,  Athens,  Rome,  England,  and  Hol- 
land, have  been  indebted  for  their  liberty.  Nor  have  parti- 
cular caufes  of  difcontents  and  murmurs  againft  the  govern- 
ment been  wanting  in  France.  During  the  administration 
of  nine  fucceffive  mini  iters  the  annual  expenditure  of  Francs 
has  exceeded  the  annual  revenue.  The  enlightened  and. 
patriotic  administration  of  M.  Neckar  forms  the  only  ex- 
ception. That  upright  ftatelman  and  able  financier,  during 
the  crifis  of  an  expenfive  war,  rendered  the  receipt  fuperior 
to  the  expence ;  and  by  his  vigilant  adinini-flration  would, 
in  a  few  years,  have  extinguifhed  a  great  part  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  if  jealoufy  and  cabal  had  permitted  him  to  re- 
main in  office.  By  an  incredible  and  incomprehensible 
diilipation  of  the  public  money  M.  de  Calonne  has  left  a  de- 
ficiency of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  French  livres- 
New  taxes,  always  odious  in  the  time  of  peace,  became  ne- 
cefTary  ;  thole  propofed  by  the  monarch  were  particularly 
obnoxious;  the  voice  of  the  people  has  reached  the  throne 5 
and  the  king  has  made  conceHions  to  his  parliaments. 

The  French  nation,  however,  is  by  no  means  ripe  for  a, 
revolution.  A  temporary  difguit  or  indignation  at  an  unpo- 
pular miniftry,  and  even  of  the  royal  family,  has  excited 
a  general  Spirit  of  opposition  and  murmuring,  and  roufed 
the  fubjecls  of  defpotifm  to  a  freedom  of  Speech  and  conduct 
feldom  difcovered  even  in  free  governments.  But  violent 
palflons  are  not  the  moft  lalting.  it  is  probable  that  the 
tide  will  ebb  as  it  has  flowed.  The  character  of  the  French 
is  too  volatile  to  be  permanent.  They  are  compofed  of  ma- 
terials too  fine  or  frivolous  to  retain  a  durable  impreflion- 
In  France  there  is  a  famion  and  a  rage  in  philoibphy  and 
politics  as  well  as  in  drefs.  Some  conceiTions  in  favour  of 
the  fubjecl:  may  be  granted,  as  has  been  ufual  during  the 
reigns  of  weak  princes.  Some  mitigations  of  arbitrary 
power  may  be  made;  perhaps  Leitres  de  Cachet  may  be 
abolifhed;  the  mode  of  levying  and  collecting  taxes  rendered 
lefs  oppreflive  ;  and  a  Little  Charter  of  French  privi^ 
leges  diftinguifh  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Sixteenth. 

MEETING    OF    PARLIAMENT. 

No  minifterever  met  parliament  in  a  more  dignified  point 
of  view  than  Mr.  Pitt  has  done  at  the  opening  of  the  prelent 
feflions.    The  members  of  the  Houle  of  Commons  have  foe, 
once  unanimously  expreSTed  the  general  Satisfaction  and  cordial 
congratulations  of  the  nation  which  they  reprefent,  The  event* 

whkJi 
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which  have  taken  place  during  the  recefs  of  parliament,  have  pro- 
moted the  public  profperity,  and  added  to  the  national  honour* 
A  dangerous  rebellion  has  been  fuppreiTed  in  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands; a  party  who  have  ufurpei  dominion  have  been  removed 
from  power ;  an  ancient  ally  has  been  reftored  to  his  heredi- 
tary dignity  ;  and  the  blemngs  of  legal  government  recovered 
to  a  country  which  was  threatened,  with  fubjecrion  to  ariftocra- 
tic  tyranny.  The  fubtile  machinations  of  French  po'icy  have 
been  detected  and  defeated;  and  the  ambition  of  a  reftlefs  rival 
humbled  and  deprefTed.  After  a  long  and  calamitous  war,  in 
which  this  kingdom  fought  for  its  exijhnce,  it  rofe  inftantly  to 
arms  when  fummoned  by  the  call  of  jujiice  and  of  honour  ;  by 
meritoriously  ftepping  in  to  fuccour  the  diftreiTed,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  independence  of  a  country  to  which  they  were  indebted 
ior  liberty  at  the  glorious  revolution,"  Britain  has  retrieved  her 
rank  among  the  nations,  and  relumed  her  ancient  dignity  in 
the  fyftem  of  Europe.  While  the  pbjecls  of  war  have  been 
gained  abroad,  the  blcflines  of  peace  have  been  enjoyed  at 
home;  and  tranquillity  reftored  to  the  continent  without  the 
efFufion  of  blood. 

The  commercial  advantages  acquired  by  the  nation  have 
kept  pace  with  the  progrefs  of  its  political  importance,  and  to 
whatever  point  we  look  in  the  wde  extended  circle  of  our  do- 
minions, we  difcern  the  moll:  aufpicious  omens  of  public  prof- 
perity. The  affairs  of  India  not  only  retrieved  but  rendered 
£ouriming;  the  diforders  in  Ireland  compofed,  and  tranquillity 
reftored  to  that  turbulent  iiland;  the  trade  of  America  revertincr 
to  its  ancient  channel ;  an  extenfion  and  increafe  of  commerce 
beyond  the  examples  of  pail  times  ;  the  anrfual  revenue  exceed- 
ing the  annual  expenditure  by  a  million  and  a  half;  commer- 
cial capital,  ingenuity  and  induilry,  giving  us  the  fupenority 
in  every  foreign  market ;  and  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favour 
with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  are  indications  of  prefent 
and  promifes  of  future  felicity,  that  muft  give  the  moft  cordial 
fatisfaciion  to  every  lover  of  his  country,  and  infpire  a  confi- 
dence in  the  meafures  of  thofe  minifters  by  whom  fuch  advan- 
tages have  been  gained.  So  ftrong,  indeed,  at  prefent  is  the 
current  of  popular  favour,  that  faction  has  ceafed  to  murmur, 
and  oppofuion  to  oppofe. 


* ^*  Communications  for  The  English   Review  are  rcqucfted'  to 
lejent  /?Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Heet-iireet,   London;  nvtoqrt  ^u^' 
fcribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  refpetifuliy  defired  to  give  in 
their  Names* 
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TO      THE 

RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM    PITT,    Continued. 

IT  is  not  my  intention*  Sir,  to  enter  particularly  here  into  the 
difcuffion  of  the  grounds  of  quarrel  between  us  and  Spain. 
Much  has  already  been  faid  on  this  fubject  in  the  newfpapers,  and 
in  various  publications.  The  authentic  papers  I  have  tranfcribed, 
will  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  the  arguments  ufcd  on  both 
fides  *,  and  were  effential  as  an  introduction   to   the   proceedings 

in 

*  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  a  Pamphlet,  intitled,  "  The  Spanifh  Pretentions  fairly 
difcufTed,"  obf'erves,  that,  "  From  the  time  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  no  circumflan- 
tial  and  authentic  documents  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  of  voyages  on 
this  coaft,  (the  North-weft  of  America),  till  that  of  the  Spaniards  in  1775, 
in  which  they  examined  feveral  harbours  in  latitude  550.  to  5 8°.  North; 
but  they  vifited  no  part  of  the  covSt  between  48 °.  and  550.  North  lati- 
tude :  fo  that  the  firft  public  and  authentic  defcription  of  Nootka,  or  King 
George's  Sound,  in  49°.  -i  North  latitude,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  was  given 
to  the  world  in  Captain  Cook's  laft  voyage  1778."  And,  in  another  pam- 
phlet, "  The  Spanifh  Memorial  of  4th  June  confidered,"  he  concludes  thus  : 

"  It  is  alledged,  that,  in  the  firft  communication  from  the  Spanifh  Ambaffa- 
dor  at  the  Court  of  London  to  the  Miniflry  there  on  the  icth  of  February,  he 
could  not  fpecify  many  of  the  circumftarces  noiv  knoivn,  nor  the  repeated  affs 
of  poffeffion  of  Spain,  on  that  coaft  and  port,  antecedent  and  fubfequent  to  thofe 
fhen  cited. 

Y  "  Not 
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in  the  National  Affembly  of  France,  which  I  am  about  to  lay  bo 

fore  my  readers. 

Let 

«  Not  knowing  what  was  faid  in  the  communication  of  the  loth  February, 
nor  what  acls  of  pojfejion  are  now  referred  to,  I  can  only  fay,  that  there  is 
every  evidence  the  nature  of  the  cafe  is  capable  of  admitting,  to  teftify,  that 
when  Capt.  Cook  vifited  King  George's  Sound,  or  Nootka,  in  1778,  the  Na- 
tives were  unacquainted  with  other  Europeans :  that  it  does  not  appear  any 
Europeans,  befides  Englifh,  had  been  there,  'till  the  trade  thither  was  carried  on 
by  the  Englifh  from  India  and  England,  and  an  amicable  intercourfe  with  the 
Natives  eftabliihed. 

"  It  is  ailed eed,  that  if  the  Court  of  London,  at  the  time  of  replying  to  this 
communication  of  friendly  complaint,  given  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
agaiaft  navigators  which  Spain  reckoned  contraband  by  the  fubfifting  treating, 
had  acted  confonant  to  the  defire  now  manifefted  to  examine  and  accommodate 
thefe  difputes  amicably,  it  would  have  faved  much  expence  and  difguft. 

"  Ignorant  as  I  am  of  what  palled  on  that  occafion,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay- 
how  far  this  complaint  of  the  want  of  early  communication  is  well-grounded : 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  it  behoved  Spain,  if  fne  thought  fhe  had  any  claims  to 
the  exclufive  navigation  of  thofe  feas,  to  have  urged  fuch  claims  amicably  to 
the  Court  of  Great-Britain,  and  to  have  communicated  her  intentions  to  en- 
force them,  before  orders  were  fent  to  that  effect :  for  the  proceedings  war- 
rantable againft  illicit  and  contraband  trade,  are  unwarrantable  againft  a  fair 
and  open  trade,  avowedly  carried  on,  under  the  countenance  and  protection  of 
the  State. 

"  The  allegation,  that  the  King  of  Spain  does  not  mean  to  extend  the  pre- 
tenfion  of  "  right  to  all  the  South  Seas,  even  to  China,"  but  only  to  "  the 
"  fovereignty,  navigation,  and  exclufive  commerce  of  the  Continent  and 
*f  Iflands  in  the  South  Sea,  in  the  manner  it  has  always  been  accujlomed  to  under- 
«  Jiandthe  -words  in  treating  of  their  Indies,'"  is  not  the  moft  diftinct  and  fatis- 
factory  method  of  explaining  the  extent  of  their  pretentions  :  it  would  have 
been  more  diftinct  r="  according  to  the  acceptation  of  other  nations-,"  inftead 
of  the  fenfe  they  themfelves  are  accuftomed  to  underftand  it.  Their  expofition 
of  what  they  mean,  viz.  "  The  Continent,  Iflands,  and  Seas,  which,  by  difco- 
«  covcry,  by  treaties,  and  by  immemorial  pojfejion,  have,  and  do  belong  to. 
«  them,  with  the  concurrence  and  confent  of  all  nations,"  leaves  the  matter  in 
the  fame  obfeurity.  Without  entering  into  the  claim  of  difcovery,  no  nation  at 
peace  with  Spain,  can  reasonably  diipute   "  what-  they  have  by  treaty  and  im- 

"  memorial. 
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Let  us  proceed,  then,  to  a  queftion  of  vail  importance,  and  in 
the  folution  of  which,  Sir,  your  character,  and  the  intereft  of  the 
people  of  England,  are  deeply  concerned.  That  we  mould  be  on 
the  eve  of  a  war  with  Spain,  in  confequence  of  a  grofs  injury  fhe 
is  fuppofed  to  have  done  to  us,  is  not  furprifmg — that  we 
mould  be  forced  to  fettle  with  them  by  arms,  thofe  claims  that 
we  have  often  difputed  about  before  in  words,  is  not  wonderful. 
Such  a  war  has  a  natural,  and  perhaps  an  adequate  caufe.  The 
people  of  England  would  have  engaged  in  it  with  cheerfulnefs, 
and  there  is  the  highefl  probability  that  it  would  have  been  the 
fhorteft  and  moil  fuccefsful  one  in  which  they  were  ever  em- 
barked. 

"  memorial  pofiefiion,  with  the  concurrence  and  ailent  of  all  nations:"  but 
•what  they  have  by  treaty,  and  by  immemorial  pofiefiion,  with  the  concur- 
tsnce  and  afient  of  all  nations,  is  a  quejlhn  of  great  extent ! 

"  It  is  faid,  that  Spain  having  nojixei  ejiabtijhments  on  any  coaft,  port,  or  bay, 
is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  theirs.  It,  at  leaft,  is  certainly  no  proof,  even  preemp- 
tive, that  it  is  !  But  the  inference  drawn  by  the  Memorial  does  not  fol- 
low, "  that  the  confequence  of  the  former  affumption  would  entitle  any  nation 
"  whatever  to  fettle  in  the  dominions  of  another  nation,  in  America,  Afia,  or 
«*  even  in  Europe,  where  there  are  no  fixed  eftablifhments." 

"  In  Europe,  every  fpot  of  land  is  the  particular  property  of  fome  individual, 
fubjecl:  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  protected  in  the  property  by  the  State  ; 
and  therefore,  every  fpot  is  appropriated  to  a  fxed  efablifktnent,  which  does  not 
imply,  or  require,  a  fortification  or  place  of  arms.  In  America,  and  Afia, 
there  are  many  places  in  actual  and  individual  pofiefiion  of  the  fubjects  of  Eu- 
ropean States,  over  whom  thefe  States  exercife  jurifdicT:ion  :  but,  without  jurif- 
diilive  authority,  there  can  be  no  rightful  dominion  !  And  therefore  fuch  places 
in  America  or  Afia  as  are  inhabited  by  Aborigines,  who  do  not  acknowledge 
the  jurifdidlion  of  any  European  power,  mufl  be  free  to  whatever  friendly  in- 
tercourfe  they  may  be  inclined  to  admit,  without  the  breach  of  any  fubfifiing 
treaty,  or  the  law  of  nations  :  not  to  mention,  that  the  conduct:  of  Spain,  and 
other  powers,  in  the  conteft  between  Great-Britain  and  her  American  Colonies, 
has  decided,  as  far  as  fuch  conduct  could  decide,  that  whenever  fubjedls,  hav- 
ing taken  up  arms,  avow,  and  are  able  to  maintain  their  independence,  tbat  then 
their  actual  independence  is  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  nation]  ! 

y  2  But, 
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But,  how  comes  it,  Sir,  that  we  are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  a 
war  with  France,  at  the  fame  time  as  with  Spain  ?  With  France 
we  had  no  quarrel — nor  from  her  had  received  any  injury.  How 
has  it  happened,  that  after  making  off  the  yoke  of  defpotifm, 
and  fweeping  away  all  the  rubbifh  of  the  ancient  fyftem,  (he  has 
found  herfelf  obliged  to  retain  a  treaty,  formed  between  two 
defpots,  without  the  confent  of  their  people,  and  calculated  folely 
or  chiefly  to  promote  their  ambitious  views,  at  the  expence  of 
their  fubjecls  ?  Is  it  poflible  to  conceive,  that  France  fliould  defire 
to  embark  in  a  foreign  war,  at  the  moment  when  fhe  is  involved 
in  the  crifis  and  anarchy  of  a  revolution  ? — Can  fhe  defire  to  engage 
in  vafl  expenfive  preparations,  when  her  finances  are  in  diforder  ? — < 
Can  fhe  feek  to  combat  with  a  great  and  powerful  enemy,  at  the 
moment  when  her  own  exiftence  is  at  flake  ?  There  is  a  myflery 
here,  which  it  is  mofl  important  to  unriddle.  Some  fad  necejjity 
mufl  urge  our  brethren  in  France,  to  the  conduct  they  are  now 
about  to  purfue.  Every  principle  fhould  lead  them  now  to  fhakq 
off  bigoted  and  defpotic  Spain,  and  to  form  a  connection  with 
England,  free  and  enlightened  like  themfelves.  Why  do  they  not 
do  fo  ?  This  is  what  the  following  narration  may  perhaps  unfold 
to  us. 

M.  Riquetti  fen.  formerly  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  the  report  of  the  Diplomatic  Committee,  on  the 
demand  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Family 
Compact  ;  and  on  the  25  th  of  Auguft,  he  delivered  the  following 
fpeech  to  the  National  Affembly  : 

**   Gentlemen^ 

"  YOU  have  defired  your  Diplomatic  Committee  *,  to  give  you; 
"  their   advice    refpe&ing  the   demand  of  the    Court  of  Spain. 

"  The 

The  method  of  preparing  bufinefs  by  Committees,  adopted  from  our  Houfe 
of  Commons,  has  been  carried  farther  than  ever  we  did,  by  the  French  Legifla- 
tors.    The  objects  indeed  that  mtucfled  them,  have  been  of  much  greater  num- 
ber 


u 
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iC  The  defire  and  the  need  of  peace,  the  confident  hope  that  it  wiU 
"  not  be  interrupted,  and  the  principles  of  the  new  conftitution, 
f*  haye  been  our  fole  guides  in  examining  this  important  queilion. 
"  In  order  to  refolve  it  juftly,  we  have  thought  ourfelves  bound 
ff  to  confider  the  prefent  ftate  of  public  affairs,  and  our  connec- 
<f  tions  with  the  different  powers  of  Europe.  We  have  felt  the 
"  necefiity  of  diftinguifhing  the  fyitem  hitherto  embraced  by  the 
"  French  Court,  from  that  plan  which  fuits  the  new  order  of 
"  things.  It  was  not  enough  to  know  our  duty  and  our  intereil — - 
tl  it  was  neceflary  at  the  fame  time  to  reconcile  thefe  with  prudence  ; 
"  it  was  neceflary  to  difcover  the  belt  means  of  avoiding,  without 
<f  meannefs,  the  fcourge  of  war  ;  and  it  was  above  all  things  urgent, 
u  to  guard  from  that  evil,  the  cradle  of  the  Conflitution,  around 
"  which,  and  before  deciding  on  the  afiiilance  we  owe  to  allies, 
all  the  public  power  of  the  State,  or  rather  all  the  citizens  of 
the  Empire,  ought  to  form  an  impenetrable  barrier. — If  we  had 
"  nothing  to  confider  but  the  objetl  of  the  context  between  the 
■"  Courts  of  London  and  Madrid,  we  could  not  fuppofe  that  peace 

ber  and  magnitude  than  thofe  which  have  generally  occupied  our  attention ; 
and  as  they  have  fubmitted  to  the  wifdom  of  the  nation,  many  queilions,  ill 
which  we  have  been  contented  to  be  dictated  to  by  Kings  and  Priefls,  they 
have  of  courfe  had  a  greater  variety  of  matter  to  attend  to  than  ever  came 
before  us.  They  have  their  Committees  of  Finances,  of  Penjions,  of  Coinage 
of  Taxes,  of  the  Conjlitution,  of  the  Colonies,  Eccleftajiical,  Diplomatic,  Military t 
of  Alienation  of  the  Clerical  PoJJe/fions—Oi  drying  MarJkes—~ot  Agriculture  "  of 
Commerce— of  Beggary — and  one  that,  though  laft  formed,  is  far  from  being 
leaft  in  utility,  a  Central  Committee,  whofe  duty  is  to  fettle  the  order  of  the 
bufinefs  that  comes  before  the  affembly — to  fix  the  order  of  the  day,  and  be 
uardian  of  order  and  regularity  in  the  Society. 

The  bufinefs  of  each  of  thefe  Committees  is,  to  make  itfelf  malter  of  that 
particular  branch  of  public  affairs  to  which  its  attention  is  peculiarly  directed — 
to  be  ready  to  anfwer  all  queftions  that  retard  it — and  to  make  a  report  on 
every  matter  of  moment  connected  with  it,  that  is  laid  before  the  Affembly. 
And  as  thefe  reports  are  ufually,  by  the  order  of  the  Affembly,  printed  at  large 
in  the  proces-verbauxt  they  form  a  curious  and  inftru6iive  feries  of  Effays  on 
the  moft  interefting  fubjects  in  politics  and  morals,  and  furnifh  ideas  and  re- 
marks on  n.any  things  that  have  not  before  been  treated  of  by  any  writer. 

3  "  would 
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«  would  be  interrupted.     The  territory  which  thefe  two  powers 
"  are  difputing,  belongs  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other:   it 
"  is  incontrovertibly  the  property  of  the   independent  inhabitants 
"  whom  Nature  has   produced  there.     This  line  of  demarcation 
«  is  of  much  more  authority  than  that  which  the  Pope  has  traced 
«<  out ;   and  the  people  of  that  country,   if  they  be  opprefTed,  are 
«  alfb'oar  allies!     We  will  not  do  fo  much  injuftice  to  two  en- 
«  lightened  nations,  as  to  fuppofe   that  they  would  throw  away 
«<  their  treafure   and  their  blood,  for  an  acquifition  fo  remote,  or 
«  for  riches  fo  precarious.     The  impartiality  which  has  guided 
«  our  judgment,  will  always  recalto  us  thefe  fimple  truths,   when- 
<*  ever  there  is  need  of  them  ;    but  this  firft  point   of  view  does 
"  not  decide  the  queftion." 

In  thefe  paragraphs  we  have  much  eloquence,  and  much  truth, 
intermixed  perhaps  with  fome  errors,  or  rather  with  fome  hafty 
decifions,  which  a  more  careful  investigation  of  fads  may  modify, 
if  not  entirely  change. 

i.  It  isfuppofed,  that  if  the  two  nations  in  queftion  were  truly 
wife,  there  could  be  no  interruption  of  peace  between  them  on 
the  prefent  occafion  ;  becaufe  the  objed  of  conteft  is  not  worth 
difputing  about.  This  leads  to  a  dired  enquiry  into  the  poffiblc 
importance  of  the  new  fettlement  at  Nootka  Sound. 

Jn  what    quantity  are  the   furs  there   procurable  ? 

Are  they  fure  of  always  commanding  a  preference  at  the  Chmefe 
market  ? 

Will  not  the  greater  fupply  of  them  diminifh  the  price  there  ? 
Can  they  be  fent  to  Japan,  or  to  any  other  market  ? 

Could  not  the  Spaniards,  or  any  other  power,  rival  us  in  the 

trade,  from  fettlements  already  formed,  or  to  be  formed  in  future  I 

Are 
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Are  there  any  other  articles  of  commerce  which  that  country 
can  furnifh  ? 

Of  what  nature  and  value  are  the  mines  which  Mr.  Mears  found 
there  ? 

Is  the  commerce,  on  the  whole,  of  importance  enough  to  ba- 
lance the  great  expence  and  danger  of  fuch  diflant  enterprizes  ? 

What  imoortance  does  Nootka  Sound  derive,  from  its  beinar 
confidered  as  "the  completion  of  a  chain  of  polls  or  harbours  for 
our  (hipping  in  the  South  Seas,  beginning  at  Staten  land,  near 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  advancing  by  the  Society  and  Sandwich 
iilands  to  Nootka  ? 

What  importance  would  Nootka  Sound  acquire,  if  Mr.  Mears's 
conjecture  proves  true,  that  the  inland  fea,  into  which  one  of 
his  mips  failed  up  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  Hudfon's  houfe, 
unites  farther  on  with  fome  navigable  rivers,  and  fo,  by  joining 
Hudfon's  Bay,  opens  the  great  deiideratum  of  a  North- weft 
paffage  ? 

What  importance  does  Nootka  Sound  derive  from  the  idea, 
that  now,  or  at  fome  future  period,  we  may  poffibly  interfere  to 
fet  free  the  ancient  and  oppreffed  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  mould  then  require  to  have  a  fettlement  in  thefe  parts  ? 

Thefe  queries  mult  all  be  anfwered,  before  we  can  conclude 
that  the  object  of  contefl  between  Spain  and  England  is  of  no 
importance.  It  is  my  manner  to  collect  facls,  before  pronouncing 
decijions.  I  mall  only  add,  that  if  in  any  cafe  I  permitted  myfelf 
to  decide  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  I  would  here 
lean  to  the  fide  of  M.  Riquetti.  For  I  doubt  much  the  value  of 
this  remote  fettlement.  I  doubt  whether  Nature  ever  meant  com- 
merce to  extend  fo  far.  A  great  portion  of  human  life  is  walled 
in  going  and  returning  from  this  diflant  country— children  are 

loll 
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loft  to  their  parents,  the  hufband  to  his  wife  ;  and  all  men  im- 
preffed  with  the  ideas  of  the  fhortnefs  of  human  life,  and  of  the 
vaft  portion  of  time  they  have  fpent  on  fuch  an  enterprise,  will, 
at  their  arrival  there,  be  tempted,  as  they  have  been  in  India,  to  re- 
eompenfe  themfelves,  by  accumulating  a  rapid  fortune  ;  from  the 
defire  of  which  remits  the  eppreffion  of  the  natives  at  that  place, 
the  defrauding  of  their  employers  at  home,  and  in  fhort,  every  kind 
of  unprincipled  and  criminal  conducL 

But  with  refpeel  to  you,  Sir,  as  the  Minifter  of  a  commercial 
country,  the  matter  was  to  be  viewed  in  a  different  point  of  light* 
The  magnitude,  or  iittlenefs  of  the  object,  was  by  no  means  the 
only  point  to  govern  your  conduct.  You  adled  highly  right  in 
demanding  from  the  Court  of  Spain,  fatisfaction  for  the  affront  to 
our  flag,  and  for  the  injury  to  our  commerce.  If  the  Spaniards 
had  taken  from  us  by  force  i/ingle  boat,  and  refufed  to  reftore  it,  that 
would  have  been  a  fufficient  reafon  for  an  appeal  to  arms.  For  it  is 
not  the  magnitude,  but  the  nature  of  an  injury,  that  conftitutes  its 
malignity.  If  it  be  true,  that  he  that  is  unjuft  in  the  leaft,  will 
alfo,  when  opportunity  allows,  be  unjuft  in  the  greateft  ;  it  is  no 
lefs  true,  that  thofe  nations  who  bear  patiently  the  fmalleft  in- 
juflice,  will  foon  be  expofed  to  the  greateft. 

This  is  the  firft  view  of  things  ;  and  in  this  part  of  your  con- 
duel:,  S.  Search  holds  you  fully  juflified. — We  come  now  to  the 
fecond  ftage  of  the  bufinefs.  The  Spaniards  have  agreed  to  reftore 
the  friips,  and  to  make  fatlsfaction  for  the  injury.  Here  then  I 
afk, 

i.  Since  we  are  now  at  variance  with  them,  is  it  not  a  proper 
tirhe  to  fettle  old  accounts  ?  Is  there  any  previous  agreement  to 
us,  which  they  have  not  fulfilled  ?  Ought  we  not  now  to  demand 
payment  of  the  balance  of  the  Manilla  ranfom  ? 

2.  Will  they  agree  to  pay,  not  only  the  actual  loffes  which  Mr. 
Mears  and  his  friends  have  undergone,  but  the  probable  loffes  on 
the  voyages  of  fhips  which  they  captured  or  detained  ;   and  will 

they 
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they  alfo  make  an  indemnification  for  the  deftru&ion  of  our  fettle- 
ment,  the  interruption  of  our  commerce,  and  the  injurious  treat- 
ment cf  our  people,  and  the  free  Chinefe  ?  This  lad  part  of  the  de- 
mand may  be  of  great  confequence.  The  Emperor  of  China  will 
be  informed  of  the  fate  of  his  people,  and  he  is  as  able  as  he  is 
willing  to  refent  it  on  thofe  Englifh  who  vilit  his  dominions. 

3.  Suppofmg  they  agree  to  all  this,  what  fecurity  have  you 
that  they  will  perform  their  promife  ?  Will  you  leave  it  as  your 
predeceffors  did — to  chance,  and  the  next  adminiftration-?  Will 
you  thus  trifle  with  the  people  of  England  ;  or,  do  they  continue 
yet  capable  of  admitting  fuch  trifling,  from  you,  or  any  mlniiler  ? 

4.  What  is  to  become  of  the  millions  you  have  fpent  of  the  nation's 
money  in  preparing  armaments  ?  If  Spain  was  the  aggrelfor,  and 
in  the  wrong,  (he  ought  to  pay  the  coft  of  thefe  armaments — If 
otherwife,  you  are  in  the  wrong,  and  your  conduct  is  unjustifiable. 
If  the  armaments  were  neceffary,  let  thofe  pay  them  who  rendered 
them  fo — If  they  were  unneceffary,  let  the  caufe  of  the  miftake 
be  traced  out,  and  the  defaulters  fuffer.  You  know  the  ftate  of 
our  finances.  You  know  that  the  people  are  overloaded  with 
taxes.  You  will  fee  how  all  your  plans  of  paying  off  the  public 
debt  are  interrupted,  and  rendered  void.  At  length  perhaps, 
when  all  the  favings  you  have  made  are  fwallowed  up,  the 
people  of  England  may  be  convinced,  that  you  have  not  yet 
adopted  a  great  or  adequate  remedy,  but  are  merely  putting  off 
the  evil  day,  and  trifling  with  the  great  and  increafing  evil  of  the 
national  debt. 

I  have  only  to  obferve  farther,  that  when  M.  Riquetti  advan- 
ces, that  neither  Spain  nor  England  have  any  right  to  the  poffef- 
fion  of  territory  at  Nootka  Sound,  he  probably  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  plea  of  Mr.  Mears,  who  declares,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  that  he  feized  on  nothing  there  by  violence,  nor 
fought  any  extenfive  territorial  poffeffion,  but  only  as  much 
ground  as  was  requifite  for  a  commercial  eftablifhment ;  and  this 
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be  purehafed  by  a  fair  exchange  of  commodities,  from  the  chiefs 
of  the  country. 

Whatever  there  may  be  in  this,  I  moft  heartily  admire  the  he- 
roic fentiment  of  our  orator.  "  Thefe  people  alio,  if  they  be  op- 
" prejfed,  are  our  allies." 

But,  to  proceed — "  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  be  deter- 
"  mined  folely  by  the  ncceffity  which  our  prefiiit  circumitances 
"  impofe  on  us,  not  only  of  avoiding  war,  but  alfo  the  formida- 
"  ble  preparations  for  it  ;  can  we  conceal  from  you  the  ilate  of 
"  our  finances,  not  yet  regenerated,  or  of  our  army  and  navy, 
"  not  yet  organized?  Can  we  conceal  from  you,  that  amongft 
u  the  innumerable  evils,  even  of  an  unjuft  war,  the  greater!  to 
(t  us  would  be,  the  turning  away  the  attention  of  the  citizens 
"  from  the  conftitution — the  diilratting  them  from  the  only  ob- 
"  ject  which  ought  to  engrofs  all  their  wifiies  and  hopes — the  di- 
"  vlding  the  courfe  of  that  public  opinion,  whofe  whole  force  is 
*'  fcarce  fufficient  to  bear  down  the  obllacles  that  (till  remain  to 
"  be  furmounted  ? — But  neither  the  misfortunes  of  war,  nor  the 
"  inconveniences  refulting  from  our  prcfent  fituation,  are  fuffici- 
"  ent  to  decide  the  queilion  of  alliances. 

"  Finally — If  we  ought  to  conducl  ourfelves  at  prefent  accord- 
"  ing  to  what  we  mall  one  day  be — if,  bounding  over  the  interval 
"  which  feparates  Europe  from  the  dediny  that  awaits  her,  we 
"  could  give,  at  this  moment,  the  fignal  of  that  universal  be- 
a  nevolence  which  the  recovery  of  the  rights  of  man  is  pre- 
"  paring  for  the  world — we  mould  have  no  occafion  to  deliberate 
"  either  about  alliances  or  war.  Will  Europe  have  any  need  of 
"  a  fcience  of  politics,  when  fhe  has  neither  defpois,  nor  [flaws  ? 
"  Will  France  want  allies,  when  fhe  has  no  enemies  ?  That  period 
"  perhaps  is  not  far  from  us,  when  liberty,  reigning  unrivalled 
u  over  the  two  worlds,  will  realize  the  wifhes  of  philofophy — will 
*'  abfolve  the  human  race  from  the  crime  of  war,  and  proclaim 
u  every  where  peace  :  then  the  happinefs  of  the  people  will  be  the 

"  only 
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"  only  object  of  legislators,  the  only  fource  of  energy  to  the  laws, 
"  the  fole  glory  of  nations  :  then  private  pafiions,  transformed 
"  into  public  virtues,  will  no  longer  tear  afunder,  by  bloody  con- 
"  tells,  the  ties  of  that  brotherhood,  which  ought  to  unite  all 
"  governments  and  all  men — then  will  be  confummated  the  FE- 
«  DERAL  AGREEMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE  !" 

Here  let  us  paufe  a  moment,  to  contemplate  the  fublime  lan- 
guage of  our  orator,  and  to  fee  how  naturally  great  ideas  pro- 
duce fuitable  words  to  exprefs  them.  Mr.  Harris,  fpeaking  of  the 
Greek  States  while  they  retained  their  freedom,  obferves 
juiily,  "  that  where  matter  fo  much  abounded,  words  followed 
"  of  courfe,"  and  thefe  the  moft  perfect  of  their  kind.  Upon 
reading  thefe  paffages,  we  may  exclaim  with  truth,  what  often 
has  been  exclaimed  from  fervile  flattery  : 

"  Cedite  Roracini  Scriptores,  cedite  Graii !" 

A  greater  than  Demofthenes  is  here,  in  as  much  as  his  fubject 
is  more  exalted  than  was  that  of  Demofthenes.  For  what  were 
his  Athenians ,  or,  taking  a  wider  range,  his  Greeks  ? — What  was 
that  partial  heroifra — that  narrow  patriotifm,  which  elevated  one 
country,  and  one  people,  to  a  fyflem  that  confiders  kingdoms  as 
only  larger  families,  diftant  nations  as  different  cities,  and  all 
mankind  as  brethren  ? 

"While  we  admire  thefe  generous   and  extenfive  fentiments  of 
the   French  Legiilatort   let  us  alfo  recollect,  for  the  honour  of 
Religion  and  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  is  to   them  we  owe  their 
.  origin.     Jefus  firit  taught   fuch  fentiments  to  his  wondering  au- 
ditors.    Before  him,  the  human  race  was  divided  into  innumerable 
factions  ;   and  each  faction  reprefented  it  as  the  firft  of  virtues,  to 
fupport  its  own  party,   and  to  ruin  all  others   whom  it  diftinguifh- 
ed  in  general  by  the   name  of  its  enemies.     In  fome  languages,  a 
Jlranger^  and  an  enemy  >  were  denoted  by  the  fame  word. 

Z  2  Thus 
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Thus  the  Roman  Hojiis  originally  fignified  a  foreigner  ;   and,  by 
a  change  of  the  laft  letter  only,  it  denoted  a  victim,  becaufe  every 
enemy  was  doomed  to  definition.     Even  the   polifhed   Greeks 
reprefented  the  reft  of  mankind   as  all  barbarians,   and  confidered 
them  as  entitled  to  little  more  refpett  than  brute  animals.     The 
famed  laws  of  ancient  legiflators  were  little  elfe  than   artful  fyf- 
tems   of  ambition   and  injuitice,   to  promote   the  grandeur    (not 
the  happinefs)  of  one  people,   at  the  expence  of  all  others.     It  was 
not  till  the  coming  of  Jefus  Chrift,  that  a  fyftem  comprehending 
the   whole  human    race  was  difclofed ;    and    this    circumftance, 
more  than  a  thoufand  arguments,  proves  this  excellent  perfon  to 
have  been  truly  the  Ambaffador  of  the  great  Parent  of  mankind, 
to  whom  all  his  children  are  equally  dear. 

When  our  author  demands,  "  Will  Europe  have  any  need  of 
"  a  fcience  of  politics,  when  fhe  has  neither  defpots  nor  flaves  ?" 
A  thinking  mind  can  fcarce  help  reflecting,  how  much  of  human 
fcience  is  intrinucally  ufelefs,  and  poffeffes  no  other  value  than 
what  it  derives  from  the  folly  and  weaknefs  of  mankind, 

"  Much  learning  fliews  how  much  need  not  be  known." 

With  what  contempt  does  a  mind  elevated  by  thefe  great  ideas, 
look  down  upon  the  myfteries  of  cabinets,  and  the  fecrets  of  po-r 
liticians,  concealed  with  fuch  anxious  care  !  Difficile*  nug/e  I 
Pompous  trifles  1  which  fo  much  intereft  little  minds,  or  minds 
apparently  wife  ;  but  whofe  wifdom,  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  Rea- 
fon,  is  real  folly.  When  mankind  become  truly  'wife,  they  will 
fay  with  St,  Auguftin,  g>wm  fuave  mine  eft  nobis  carere  fitavitatibits 
uugarum  P 

How  affe&ing  is  it,  after  contemplating  thefe  noble  ideas,  to 
find  that  as  yet  they  only  exift  in  theory,  and  have  never  been  carried 
into  practice  !  For  our  author,  wife  as  well  as  eloquent,  conti- 
nues thus  :  "  Butj  let  us  own  it  with  regret — thefe  confiderar 
"  tions,  powerful  as  they  are,  are  not  the  only  ones  which  at 

3  "  this 
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**  this  juncture  mull  determine  our  conduct.     The  French  nation, 
u  when    changing    its   laws    and    manners,    ought    dcubtlefs    to 
"  change  its  politics ;   but  the   errors  which   prevail  in  Europe, 
"  condemn  it  ftill  to  follow  partially   an  ancient   fyftem,  which  it 
u  could  not  fuddenly  dellroy  without  danger.     Wifdom  reauires 
"  of  us,  not  to  remove  any  of  the  foundations  of  the  public  fe- 
"  curity,    without    having   fubflituted  fomething    in    its    place. 
J*  Who    is   there  I  pray  that  does  not  know,   that  in  external, 
44  as  well  as  internal  politics,  every  intermediate  time  is  attended 
"  with  danger  ?     The   interregnum   of  princes   is   the  epoch  of 
«*  troubles  ;  the  interregnum  of  the  laws  is  the  reign  of  anarchy ; 
u  and,  if  I  may   exprefs  myfelf  fo,   the    interregnum  of  treaties 
"  may  produce    a   crilis    dangerous    to    the    national    profperity. 
"  Sooner  or  later  the  irrefiftible  influence  of  twenty-four  millions 
"  of  men,  fpeaking  the   fame  language,    and  bringing  back  the 
"  focial  art  to  thefe  fimple  principles  of  liberty  and  jultice,   which 
"  poffefs  an  irrefiftible  charm  for   the   human  mind,  will  find,   in 
"  every  country  of  the  world,  mifiionaries  and  profelytcs.     The 
"  influence   of  fuch    a  nation  will    donbtlefs   fubdue  all  Europe, 
"  to  truth,   to  moderation,  and  to  juftice  ; — but  not  ail  at  once, 
"  not  in  one   day,  not  in  the  fame  inilant.     Too  many  prejudices 
"  ftill  hold  mortals  in  chains :  paflion  leads  them  too  much  aftray 
"  — too   many  tyrants  hold  them  in  fubjech'on. — Even  our  g-eo- 

l{  graphical  fituation  does  not  permit  us  to  infnlate  ourfelves. 

''  Do  not  our  diflant  pofTeffions,  fcattered  about  in  both  hemi- 
"  fpheres,  expofe  us  to  attacks,  which,  if  alone,  we  cannot  repulfe 
"  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  And  fince,  for  want  of  inftrucuon, 
"  ail  nations  do  not  believe  that  they  have  the  fame  political  in- 
tereft,  that  of  peace  and  of  mutual  and  reciprocal  benefits,  is  it  not 
neceffary  to  oopofe  the  paffions  of  fome,  the  reftleflhefs  of 
**  others,  and  at  leaft  to  reftrain,  by  a  formidable  countenance, 
"  thofe  who  would  be  tempted  to  abufe  our  difturbances,  and  their 
*'  own  profperity  ? 

"  Whilft  we  ihall  have  rivals,    prudence  will   command  us  to 
(<  place  out  of  all  danger,  that  private  property  which  conftitutcs 

"  the' 
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"  the  national  fortune  ;  to  watch  over  foreign  ambition,  fince  we 
"  mull  null  fpeak  of  ambition  ;  and  to  regulate  our  public  force, 
"  in  proportion  to  that  which  may  threaten  our  dominions.  So 
"  long  as  our  neighbours  Jhall  not  adopt  completely  our  principles, 
"  we  mall  be  forced,  even  in  purfuing  a  more  generous  policy, 
w  not  to  neglect  thofe  precautions  which  prudence  demands, 
"  If  our  ambafiadors  have  no  more  to  plead  the  caufe  of  our  paf- 
"  fions,  they  will^havc  to  defend  that  of  our  reafon,  and  they 
"  ought  to  be  more  able  in  the  one  than  the  other. 

"  It  is  but  too  true,  that  the  nation,  which  willies  at  all  hazards 
"  to  preferve  peace,  undertakes  a  more  difiicult  talk,  by  offering 
"  fpoils  to  cupidity,  and  conqaefts  to  glory,  than  even  that  which 
"  ambition  infpires. — Such,  Gentlemen,  are  the  mofi  important  re- 
"  fle&ions  which  haveftruck  your  Committee ;  they  have  conducted 
«'  us  at  firil  to  two  principles,  which  we  have  adopted,  and  which  I 
"  ought  to  lay  before  you,  before  entering  into  larger  details  on 
"  the  particular  bufmefs  of  Spain. 

"  Thefe  two  principles  are,  f.rjl,  That  all  treaties  previoufly  con- 
M  eluded  by  the  King  of  the  French,  ought  to  be  obferved  by  the 
"  French  nation,  until  they  have  been  annulled,  altered,  or  modi- 
"  fled,  in  coafequeace  of  an  invefligation  which  fliall  be  made  for 
u  this  pufpofe  by  the  Affembly  and  its  Committees,  and  accord- 
w  iag  to  the  inftruekions  which  the  King  fliall  be  entreated  to  give 
"  to  his  agents  at  the  different  courts  of  Europe. 

"  Secondly,  That  from  this  moment  the  King  ought  to  be  en- 
"  treated  to  make  known  to  all  the  powers  with  whom  we  have  any 
•«  connections,  that  the  unalterable  defire  of  peace,  and  the  renun- 
"  ciation  of  all  conqueils,  being  the  bafis  of  our  conduct,  the  French 
'«  nation,  in  all  thefe  treaties,  conhders  the  claufes  purely  defenfive, 
"  as  the  only  ones  now  exiiling  and  obligatory. — Theie  two  prin- 
"  ciples  appeared  to  us  perfectly  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  our 
"  Conftitution  ;  and  it  feems  fo  much  the  more  important  to 
"  decree  them,  as  on  the  one  hand,  they  will  be  fulficient,  in  cafe  of 

"  need, 
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*  need,  to  give  encouragement  to  our  allies ;  and  on  the  other,  they 
1  will  leave  no  doubt  of  our  love  of  peace,  our  defire  to  fee  the 
'  torches  of  war  extinguished  for  ever,  and  our  intention  never  to 
'  take  arms,  but  to  repel  unjuil  oppreflbm   'Tis  not  enough  that  the 

*  ambition  which  feeks  inceflantly  to  aggrandife  itfelf,  that  thepo- 
'  litics  which  wifli  to  confound  every  thtnsr,  be  henceforth  unknown 
'  to  us — we  mud  alfo  inform  all  nation?,  that  if,  in  order  to  ilifle 
'  for  ever  the  feeds  of  war,  it  were  necefiary  to  give  up  all  exter- 
1  nal  force,  to  deilroy  our  fortreffes,  to  di Helve  our  army,  and  burn 

*  our  fleets,  that  we  would  be  the  firft  to  give  an  example  of  it. — 

*  Thefe  two  principles,  which  I  have  juft  mentioned,  point  out  al- 
'  ready  the  anfwer  which  it  feems  to  us  the  King  ought  to  make 

*  to  the  Court  of  Spain :  13 ut  your  Committee  will  enter  into  fome 
1  details — we  have  examined  our  alliance  with  Spain  under  various 
'  relations — the  epocha  of  that  engagement,  its  utility,  its    form, 

*  our  faculties,  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
'  apparent  views  of  the  Enghih. 


"  Liften  then  to  the  refult  of  our  refearches.     The  Spaniards 

were  long  our  enemies.    After  more  than  an  age  of  combats,  the 

peace  of  the  Pyrenees  at  lafl  difarmed  the  formidable   hands  of 

two  people,  equally  warlike  and  fierce,  who  ruined  and  tore  each 

'  other  to  pieces,  for  the   pride  of  a  few  perfons,  and  at  the  ex- 

'  pence  of  two  nations.     The  tranquillity    of  Europe  was  fhort. 

1  The  pafiions  of  princes  do  not  fleep  long.     Louis  XIV.  united 

'  in  his  family  the  fceptres  of  France  and  Spain.     This  union,  and 

*  the  ambitious  views  which  it  perhaps  concealed,  roufed  all  other 
'  powers  againft  us  ;    and  if  fortune  favoured  but  the  half  of  their 

*  vindictive  projects,  if  we  funk  not  down  under  fo  many  blows 
'  aimed  at  us  at  once,  we  could  not  however  avoid  that  exhauft- 
'  ment  of  flrength,  that  internal  deftruction,  which  is  the  confe- 
'  quence  of  a  long  war.  It  was  foon  apparent,  that  that  fucceffion- 
4  which  had  coil  fo  much  blood,  did  not  infure  the  repofe  of  the. 
4  two  nations.  The  two  Kings  were  relations  j  but  their  peo]  te 
'  were  not  united— their  minilters  were  rivals — and  England, taking 
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"  advantage  of  their  uivifrons  to  weaken  them,  fei/ed  with  impunity 
"the  fceptre  of  the  ocean,   and  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

"  At  length,  after  that  fatal  war,  which  coil  France  her  fiiips,  her 
"  treafures,  and  her£nefl  colonies,  our  misfortunes  furnifhed  Spain 
"  a  glorious  opportunity  of  difplaying  that  character,  which  fmce 
"  then  (he  has  never  ceafed  to  pofiefs*  This  generous  people,  whofe 
*'  good  faith  is  remarkable  even  to  a  proverb,  recognized  us  as  their 
"  friends,  when  they  faw  us  ready  to  fall.  They  came  in  to  bear 
"  a  (hare  of  our  misfortunes — to  renew  our  hopes — to  weaken  our 
"  rivals;  and  their  minhlers  figned  in  1761,  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
"  us,  over  the  broken  fragments  of  our  arms,  the  ruin  of  our  credit, 
*'  and  the  wreck  of  our  navy.  What  was  the  fruit  of  that  union  ? 
"  Sixteen  years  of  peace  and  of  tranquillity,  which  would  not  yet 
"  have  experienced  an  interruption,  if  England  had  refpected  in  her 
"  colonies  thofe  facred  principles  which  me  adores  at  home,  and 
"  if  the  French,  protectors  of  the  liberty  of  others,  before  having 
"  gained  it  for  themielves,  had  not  obliged  their  King  to  fight,  to 
«'  defend  the  Americans  *. 

"  This  quarrel  was  altogether  foreign  to  Spain,  and  might  even 
"  have  occasioned  her  fome  alarms  refpecling  her  colonies,  and  com- 
"  promifed  in  appearance  her  deareil  interefts.  But  England  had 
"  firft  violated  the  laws  of  peace ;  and  Spain,  faithful  to  her  engage- 
"  ment,  flew  to  arms,  and  gave  up  to  us — her  fleets,  her  trea- 
"  fures,  and  her  army.  It  is  in  conjunction  with  her,  that  we  ac- 
<*  quired  the  immortal  honour  of  reiloring  liberty  to  fo  great  a  por- 
"  tion  of  the  human  race. 


*  This  is  a  fact  as  little  underftood  in  England,  as  the  French  affairs  in  ge- 
neral are.  We  imagine,  that  the  French  Court  interfered  in  the  American  war, 
in  order  to  humble  Britain,  by  detaching  her  colonies  :  whereas  the  cafe  was, 
the  American  caufe  was  firft  taken  up  by  the  People  in  France.  They,  and  all 
Europe  with  them,  thought  that  we  were  oppreffing  and  tyrannizing  over  the 
Americans;  and  M.  de  la  Fayette,  and  others  who  were  volunteers  in  their 
fervice,  induced  the  Court,  with  conftderabh  difficulty  to  patronize  them. 

"  Since 
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u  Since  the  memorable  peace  which  crowned  our  erToils,  war  ap- 
"  peared  again  ready  to  burft  forth  between  France  and  England. 
*'  As  foon  as  the  King  of  the  French  had  given  notice  to  his  ally 
"  that  he  was  arming,  the  ports  of  Spain  were  filled  with  formida- 
"  ble  fleets.  She  wanted  only  a  hint  to  fly  to  our  afliftance,  and 
"  England  agreed  with  us  to  difarm. — But  let  us  call  a  veil  over 
**  that  fhameful  epoch,  when  the  ignorance  of  our  minifter  robbed 
"  us  of  an  ally,  whom  we  had  procured  by  our  benevolence,  whom 
"  we  had  fufficiently  protected,  by  only  (hewing  ourfelves  ready  to 
"  defend  her ;  and  thus  deprived  us  of  an  almoft  infallible  mean  of 
**  being  henceforth  the  arbiters  of  peace  in  Europe.  When  we 
"  recollected  this  conduct,  of  Spain,  and  the  fervices  fhe  has  rendered 
"  to  us,  we  could  not  help  afking  ourfelves,  if  France  mould  break 
"a  treaty  generoufly  concluded,  frequently  ufeful,  and religioufly 
"  obferved  ?  More  efpecially  did  we  demand  of  ourfelves,  if  it  was 
"  proper  to  annul  fo  folemn  an  engagement,  at  the  moment  when 
'*  Spain  would  be  pre  fled  by  the  fame  dangers,  from  which  Jhe  had 
u  three  times  delivered  us  ? 

"  We  fhould  have  nothing  to  add  for  thofe  who  may  fear,  that 
"  one  of  the  nations  would  obtain  a  fuperiority  over  the  other  in  ge- 
"  nerofity  ;  but  our  interefl  dictates  to  us  other  laws  than  thofe  of 
"  gratitude.  Some  men  of  bold  character,  and  proud  of  their  coun- 
"  try,  believe  that  France  in  arms  may  remain  invincible,  although 
"  unconnected.  Such  men  are  now  amongfl  us  ;  and  this  opinion  is 
u  fo  much  the  more  honourable,  as  it  blends  the  public  force  with 
"  the  energy  of  liberty.  But  public  liberty  will  not  become  the 
$i  greateft  force  of  empires,  until  the  nations  of  Europe,  ftranger* 
"  to  all  injuftice  and  all  conquefts,  fliall  apply  themfelves  folely  to 
"  the  cultivation  of  their  internal  treafures,  and  to  their  true  prof- 
"  perity.  The  annals  of  France  record  triumphs,  which  excite  to 
"  vengeance  and  retaliation.  She  has  colonies,  which  ftimu- 
Klate  ambition;  commerce,  which  awakens  covetoufnefs ;  and 
"  if  fhe  fhall  be  able  one  day  to  defend  herielf  without  allies, 
"  which  I  believe  as  ftrongly  as  any  other  can  do,  it  does  not 
<c  iollow  that  flie  ought  at  prejeni  to  expofe  herfelf  to  a  folitary  ftrug- 
"  gle,    with  powers  whofe  ftrength  is  fuperior  to  her  own.     We 
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u  do  not  fpeak  now  of  what  necejjity  may  demand,  but  of  what 
"prudence  requires.  It  is  not  our  bufmefs  at  prefent  to  make  a 
«  dangerous  exhibition  of  our  laft  refources,  but  to  take  the  moil 
il  proper  fteps  to  infure  peace. 

u  We  do  not  confider  any  people  as  our  enemy.  For  us  enemies 
ct  exift  no  more,  not  even  that  nation  which  an  infidious  policy  has 
u  hitherto  reprefented  as  our  rival — whofe  fteps  we  have  followed — ■ 
u  whofe  great  example  has  affifled  us  in  obtaining  our  liberty — and 
*'  with  whom  fo  many  new  ties  now  occur  to  conned  us.  Another 
**  kind  of  rivalftiip,  the  emulation  of  excelling  each  other  in  good 
"  laws  and  government,  is  about  to  take  place  of  that  which  was 
"  nourimed  by  politics  and  ambition.  Do  not  fuppofe,  I  befeech 
"  you,  that  a  free  and  enlightened  people  can  wifh  to  profit  of  our 
**  temporary  troubles,  to  renew  unjuftly  the  miferies  of  war,  to  at- 
"  tack  our  infant  liberty,  and  ftifle  the  bud  of  thefe  principles 
«  which  they  themfelves  tranfmitted  to  us.  It  would  be  a  facrilege 
"  in  her  to  attempt  it — it  is  facrilegious  in  us  to  make  the  fuppo- 
"  fition.  Does  not  the  fame  political  morality  at  this  moment  in- 
"  fluence  Great  Britain  and  France  ?  Are  not  defpotifm  and  its 
"  agents  our  common  enemies  ?  Will  not  the  Englifh  be  more  fure 
"  to  retain  their  freedom,  when  they  have  the  French  free,  as  their 
u  auxiliaries  ? — But  while  we  render  homage  to  the  philofophy  of 
"  that  people,  our  elder  brethren  in  liberty,- let  us  liften  alfo  to  the 
<c  counfels  of  prudence. 

"  A  politician  ought  to  reafon  even  upon  fuppofitions,  which  he 
u  does  not  believe;  and  the  happinefsof  a  people  is  worth  the  trou- 
Ci  ble  of  guarding  againft  the  mod  unlikely,  as  well  as  the  moft  pro- 
"  bable  events,  in  order  to  maintain  it.  Suppofe  then  that  Eng- 
"  land  forefees,  with  fecret  difquiet,  the  acquifition  which  a  free 
"  conftitution  will  one  day  give  to  our  flrength,  to  our  commerce, 
"  to  our  credit — that  fhe  reads  in  her  own  hiitory,  our  future  def- 
u  tiny— and  that,  induced  l^y  a  falfe  policy,  fhe  willies  to  profit 
u  from  circumftances,  to  deftroy  a  formidable  alliance,  of  which 
u  fiie  has  often  felt  all  the  force.     What  are  the  meafures  which 

«'  fuch 
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"  fuch  a  fuppofition  ought  to  induce  us  to  take  ?  We  cannot  ba- 
"  lance  the  number  of  Englifn  mips,  without  thofe  of  our  ally— -> 
"  Our  intereft  then  obliges  us  to  confirm  our  alliance  with  Spain  ; 
"  and  the  only  method  to  do  it  is,  faithfully  to  fulfil  our  engage- 
"  ments.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  this  fidelity  may  be  the  very 
"  caufe  of  hurrying  us  rapidly  into  war — of  (lopping  our  revolution 
*'  — exhaufting  our  finances,  and  annihilating  our  army.  But  what 
"  (hall  we  reply  to  that  dilemma  ?  Either  England  wifhes  for  war, 
"  or  me  does  not.  If  me  does  not  wifh  for  it,  if  (he  arms  only  in 
"  order  to  negociate  with  more  fuccefs,  (he  cannot  regard  our  con- 
"  duel:  as  any  provocation,  and  you  will  fulfil  your  engagements 
"  without  endangering  your  tranquillity.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  England  wimes  for  war,  you  muft  no  longer  count  upon  her 
"juftice,  or  her  generofity — your  inactivity  would  increafe  your 
"  dangers,  in  place  of  delivering  you  from  them.  If  Spain  be  over- 
"  whelmed,  fhall  not  we  foon  become  the  object  of  the  fame  ambi- 
"  tion,  and  be  expoled  to  a  ftill  fiercer  vengeance  ?  Will  not  then 
"  the  fame  misfortunes  which  we  dread  as  the  confequence  of 
"  maintaining  an  alliance,  threaten  our  finances  and  our  armies, 
"  and  bring  with  them  many  other  evils  impoflible  even  to  be  fore- 
seen? 

"  The  nation  which  has  chofen  us  as  its  legifiators,  demands  from 
•'  us  alfo  the  fecurity  of  its  pofTeffions  and  its  commerce.  Hefita- 
u  tion  would  probably  weaken  the  public  fpirit,  and  undoubtedly 
"  diminifh  the  refpect  due  to  your  decifions — the  hazard  would  feem 
"  to  cenfure  our  want  of  forefight — an  excefiive  confidence,  while  ft 
"  juftified  your  generofity,  would  compromife  your  wifdom.  There 
"  would  be  room  to  fear  that  fome  of  our  beft  citizens,  whofe  for- 
"  tune  would  be  affected  by  the  firft  mock  of  an  unexpected  war, 
"  would  be  irritated  by  that  circumstance — that  the  regret  at  hav- 
"  ing  loll  an  ancient  ally,  would  mix  itfelf  with  the  fenfatioil  of 
0  other  accumulated  loffes  ;  and  finally,  that  we  mould  be  re- 
"  proached,  fince  it  was  necefiary  to  decide  between  chances  equally 
■"  uncertain,  with  not  having  preferred  that,  which,  if  it  expofes  an 
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"  to    equal     dangers,   furnifhes   however    at  the   fame  time,   the 
"  means  of  furmounting  them. 

"  It  will  be  faid  perhaps,  that  Spain,  afTured  of  our  afiiftance, 
"  will  become  more  difficult  in  her  negociation  for  peace,  whilit  by 
"  refilling  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel,  the  accommodation  that  we 
"  defire,  will  experience  no  delay  nor  difficulty. 

"  We  have  already  precluded  that  objection :  the  principles  which 
"  we  propofe  to  you  to  decree,  will  leave  no  doubt  to  Great  Britain 
*'  of  our  intentions,  and  will  make  it  evident  to  Spain,  that  our 
11  Conilitution  regards  as  obligatory,  only  defenfi<ve  engagements. 
"  Our  conduct  therefore  will  be  marked  by  no  hoftile  ftep,  which  a 
"  juft  defence  would  not  render  neceffary.  It  will  only  run  counter 
*4  to  the  Englifh  in  as  far  as  they  would  become  aggrejfsrs.  Be- 
"  fides,  were  it  certain  that  abandoning  our  engagements  would 
"  force  Spain  to  negociate  more  fpeedily  a  peace  with  England, 
Ci  it  is  but  too  obvious  to  forefee  what  in  that  cafe  would  be  the 
u  nature  of  fuch  an  accommodation,  and  the  irreparable  injury  a 
*(  negociation  of  this  fort  would  occafion  to  our  credit  and  com- 
"  merce. 

fi  It  is  not  the  Family  Compact  intoto,  that  we  propofe  to  you 
"  to  ratify,  concluded  as  it  was  at  a  time  when  kings  alone 
"  fpoke  in  the  name  of  the  people,  as  if  the  countries  they  go- 
"  verned  had  been  their  patrimony,  or  that  the  will  of  the  mo- 
"  narch  mould  decide  their  fate.  This  treatv  bears  the  Angular 
"  name  of  the  Family  Compatl\  but  every  decree  that  we  have  palled 
"  announces  to  all  Europe,  that  henceforward  we  only  jrecognize 
ii  the  compatls  of  the  nation.  Contrived  by  a  French  Miniiler, 
"  who  ardently  afpired  to  repair  the  humiliations  of  an  unfortunate 
"  war,  it  contains  feveral  articles  calculated  to  bind  Spain  to  his 
"  views,  and  to  oblige  her  to  render  us  afiiftance,  even  when  we 
"  were  the  aggreffors.  But  now,  fmce  we  renounce  the  fulfilling 
"  of  fuch  engagements  with  others,  we  cannot  claim  their  obfer- 
[*.  vanqe  for  ourielves, 

*'  Some 
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"  Some  of  the  articles  ought  to  be  ratified  ;  fuch  are,  thofe  re- 
u  lative  to  the  reciprocal  guaranty  of  poffeffions,  to  the  mutual 
•*  fuccours  the  two  nations  are  to  furnifh  one  another,  and  to  the 
u  advantages  in  trade  which  they  eftabliPn.  Some  require  expla- 
"  nation  ;  for  you  cannct  permit  even  the  appearance  of  thofe 
u  °Jfr,lfirve  claufes,  which  you  have  been  the  hid  in  Europe  to 
"  abjure. 

"  The  fole  meafure  on  this  fubject  propofed  to  you  by  your 
"  Committee,  fuppofmg  you  to  adopt  at  this  moment  the  plan 
"  of  the  decree  they  are  about  to  fubmit  to  you,  is,  that  you 
"  mould  give  them  in  charge  to  examine  in  detail  the  articles  of 
"  the  Family  Compact,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  ftrengthen  our 
"  connection  with  Spain,  by  making  of  that  treaty  a  national 
"  compact,  by  fuppreffing  the  ufelefs  and  ofFenfive  flipulations, 
"  and  petitioning  the  King  to  direct  his  minilter  to  negociate  with 
"  Spain  a  renovation  of  the  treaty,  upon  thofe  grounds  you  (hall 
u  have  approved  of.  Kere  the  interefl  of  Spain  will  combine  with. 
"  your  own.  What  is  the  compact  of  one  cabinet  with  another  ? 
"  A  miniiler  makes  it — a  miniiler  may  deftroy  it.  Ambition  gives 
"  it  birth  ;  rivalmip  may  annihilate  it.  Often  is  it  dictated  by 
"  the  perfonal  intereft  of  the  Monarch  alone,  while  the  nation,  its 
"  fole  guarantee,  takes  no  part  in  it.  Such  would  not  be  the 
"  cafe  with  a  compact  truly  national,  which  mould  bind  as  it 
"  were  by  an  oath,  two  countries  to  each  other,  and  which  would 
u  at  once  unite  grand  intereits  and  powerful  efforts.  'Tis  this 
"  compact  which  alone  bends  every  individual  to  the  general  will, 
"  produces  an  indiffoluble  alliance,  and  is  founded  upon  the  firm 
*'-  balls  of  public  faith. 

"  Such  is  the  refult  of  the  labours  of  your  Committee.  It  in- 
i(  eludes  three  points  diftinct  from  each  other ;  but,  as  you  per- 
"  ceive,  not  to  be  feparated.  The  analyfis  of  the  two  principles 
f  which  are  to  form  the  foundation  of  your  political  fyitem — 
"  a  decifion  which  preferves  an  ufeful  alliance,  by  afmring  to  the 
P  King  of  Spain  that  we  will  fulfil  our   engagements, — and  the 
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u  demand  of  a  decree,    to   charge  your  Committee  with  thofe 

*'  modifications  of  the  treaty,  which  may  be  requifite   on   its  re- 

<l  newal.     But  this  determination,    mould  you  adopt  it,  neceffa- 

"  rily  indicates  other  meafures.     The  maintenance  of  our  alliance 

*•  with  Spain  would  be  fallacious,   if  in  the  midft  of  peace,  and 

*'  in  reftraining  ourfelves  to  give  to  thofe  negociations,  which  are 

to  afllire  the  repofe  of  Europe,  all  the  weight  of  our  influence, 

we  mould  not  augment  our  armaments  in  the  fame  proportion 

"  as  our  neighbours.     It  is  not  when  a  nation   has  remote  poffef- 

"  lions,  it  is  not  when  fne  believes  herfelf  polfefled  of  great  riches 

"  at  a  great  diitance,  that  me  can  refolve  to  take   up  arms  only 

"  at  the  moment  of  her  being  attacked.     Commerce  requires  pro- 

**  lection,  not  only  from  real  dangers,  but  from  the  fear  of  them  ; 

"  and  never  was  it  fo  important  as  at  prefent,   to   render  our  co- 

"  lonies  fenfible  that  they  will  be  protected.     Such  are  the  evils 

"  produced  by  that   execrable  diitruft,  which  puts  neighbouring 

"  countries  upon  watching  over,   dreading,   and  confidering  each 

"  other  as  enemies.     Why   fhouid  the  very    neceflity  of  affuring 

"  peace,  force  nations   to  ruin  themfelves  in   preparations  of  de- 

*£  fence  ?     May  this  horrid  policy  foon  become  an  object  of  de* 

"  teftation  over  the  whole  earth  ! 

"  With  a  view  to  combine  the  different  objects  detailed  in  their 
"  report,  your  Committee  propofe  to  you  the  following  decree, 
"  as  the  moil  proper  way  to  fulfil  your  engagements  without  im- 
"  prudence,  to  change  the  ancient  fyftem  without  violent  mocks, 
li  and  to  avoid  a  war  without  weakneis. 

"  The  National  AiTembly  decrees  : 

"  I.  That  all  treaties  heretofore  entered  into,  fhaU  continue 
"  to  be  i  fj  ted  by  the  French  nation,  until  the  moment  when 
"  thefe  different  acts  (hall  be  reviewed  or  modified,  in  confe- 
"  quence  of  the  inveftigation  for  this  purpofe,  and  of  the  inftruc- 
"  tions  which  the  King  Avail  be  petitioned  to  give  to  Lis  miniilers 
«  at  the  different  courts  of  Europe, 

«  2.  That, 
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u  2.  That,  previoufly  to  this  invefligation  and  profound  examin- 
"  ation  of  thofe  treaties  which  the  nation  fhall  deem  neceflary  to 
"  preferve  or  change,  the  King  {hall  be  petitioned  to  apprife  all 
"  the  powers  with  whom  France  has  engagements,  that  juilice 
"  and  the  love  of  peace,  being  the  bails  of  the  French  Confi.it ution, 
M  the  nation  cannot  in  any  cafe  recognize  in  her  treaties,  any 
"  other  ilipulations,  but  fuch  as  are  purely  dcfenfive  and  com- 
"  mercial. 

"  Decrees,  in  cenfeque'nee,  that  the  King  fhall  be  petitioned 
"  to  make  known  to  his  Catholic  Majefty,  that  the  French  na- 
"  tion,  in  taking  all  the  meafures  proper  to  maintain  peace, 
"  will  obferve  all  the  engagements  their  government  have  con- 
**  tracked  with  Spain. 

"  Decrees  further,  that  the  King  fhall  be  petitioned  to  charge 
M  his  AmbafTador  in  Spain,  to  negociate  with  the  minirters  of 
*c  his  Catholic  Majefty,  in  order  to  firengthen,  by  a  national  bond, 
**  the  ties  ufeful  to  both  nations  ;  and  to  fix  with  precision  and 
"  clearnefs,  every  flipulation  which  fhall  not  be  entirely  con- 
**  formable  to  the  views  of  general  peace,  and  to  the  principles  of 
*'  jujiice,  •which  will  for  ever  be  the  policy  of  the  French. 

"  Moreover,  the  National  Affembly,  taking  into  coniideration 
"  the  armaments  of  different  nations  in  Europe,  their  progref- 
u  five  increafe,  and  the  fafety  of  our  colonies  and  national 
"  commerce,   decrees,  that  the   King   fhall  be  petitioned  to  give 

orders,  that  our  fleets  in  commiffion  fhall  be  extended  to  thirty 

fhips  of  the  line,  of  which  eight  at  leaft   fhall  be  equipped  in 

the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean." 


(C 


Here  M.  Riquetti  concluded  his  report  ;  and,1  a  long  difcuflion, 
as  might  be  fuppofed,  followed  it.  Waving  the  obfervations  of  a 
local  nature,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  as  were  general,  or 
immediately  connected  with  the  fubje<5l. 

M.  Andre 
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M.  Andre — The  provisional  decree  of  the  Committee  appears 
to  me  in  the  higheft  degree  urgent  and  necefiary.  It  does  not 
confirm  the  treaties  as  now  exifting  ;  but  requefts  the  King  to 
render  them  national.  I  demand  that  the  queltion  be  put  to  the 
vote. 

M.  Begoln — The  municipality  of  Havre  have  written  a  letter, 
informing  me,  that  a  captain  of  a  (hip  had  declared  before  them, 
that  he  had  pafled  the  Englifli  fleet,  confuting  of  31  fail  of  the 
line,  and  many  frigates.  I  have  communicated  this  letter  to  the 
Miniller,  who  has  received  fimilar  advices.  I  demand  that  the 
part  of  the  decree   relative  to  arming  be  immediately  decided. 

211.  Freteau — Many  municipalities  in  the  fea-port  towns  hav.* 
taken  into  confederation,  the  arming  of  the  fhips  of  the  nation, 
without  waiting  for  your  decrees.  Surely  this  conduct  would  have 
been  blameable  ;  but  the  idea  formed  of  it,  proves  how  neceffary 
it  is  for  you  to  take  a  decided  ftep  immediately. 

M.  Robertfpierre — There  are  no  circumfcances  fo  urgent  as  to 
conftrain  an  AfTembly,  that  deliberates  on  the  intereft  of  a  nation, 
to  decide  without  having  thoroughly  weighed  the  matter  fubmit- 
ted  to  their  deliberation.  That  now  before  us,  is  one  of  the  moft 
important  which  can  ever  occupy  you.  Have  you  well  confidered 
the  confequences  of  determining  at  once  to  fupport  ail  kinds  of 
alliances — of  confirming  treaties  unknown  to  the  ASembly — trea- 
ties which  have  never  been  examined,  nor  confeiited  to  by  the 
nation  ? 

M.  L'Albe  Maury — I  demand  that  the  difcufiion  remain  open. 

M.  Riquetii — I  intended  to  have  made  the  fame  motion  roy- 
felf,  becaufe  the  jfubje6t  is  as  important  as  urgent.  Decency 
forbids  hurrying  it  through  the  AfTembly.  The  difcufiion  then 
may  remain  open,  and  be  continued  to-morrow. 

M.  UAbhc 
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M.  UAlbe  Maury — The  propofed  decree  confifls  of  two 
parts,  effentially  diflinct — the  one  relative  to  the  proviiional  obfer- 
vatfon  of  treaties,  and  the  armaments  of  30  fail  of  the  line,  which 
is  urgent  in  the  higheft  degree — the  other  refpecting  the  examina- 
tion and  alteration  of  treaties,  which  is  by  no  means  of  the  fame 
preffing  nature.  If  you  blend  the  two,  you  will  weaken  the 
confidence  of  your  ally  ;  for  Europe  will  learn  at  the  fame  inftant, 
that  you  refolve  to  fupport  treaties,  and  to  difcufs  the  articles  of 
them. — There  is  one  point  which  has  yet  efcaped  us.  Why  has  not 
M.  Montmorin  demanded  of  the  Englifh,  the  reafons  of  their  ar- 
maments ?  They  may  indeed  keep  filence  ;  but  we  fhould  inter- 
pret that  filence.  Our  AmbafTador  has  a  right  to  demand  offici- 
ally an  explanation  from  the  Cabinet.  I  move  therefore,  that  the 
Minifter  of  foreign  affairs  be  defired  to  obtain  all  the  information 
pofiible  on  the  armaments — that  the  general  articles  I  have  re- 
commended be  decreed,  and  the  others  be  adjourned  to  a  future 
period. 

M.  Duchaielet — England  and  Spain  have  quarrelled — Spam  con- 
tinues her  armaments — how  can  England  give  up  her's  ?  She  has- 
informed  us  of  this  ;  confequently  the  fpeech  of  M.  UAbbe  Maury 
is  not  well  founded — As  for  us  however,  we  mufl  indifpenfibly 
arm.  I  move  that  the  queftion  be  decided  at  once,  and  the  de- 
cree adopted. 

Thurfday,  26th  Auguft. 

M.  Ricard — The  greateft  care  is  necefTary  in  our  delicate  filia- 
tion. Both  England  and  Spain  are  preparing  powerful  fleets. 
We  are  expofed  to  danger  on  every  fide.  But  it  is  of  no  confe- 
quence.     We  fliall  teach  the  umverfe,    that  A  people  who  have 

ONCE   TASTED  LIBERTY,  CAN   NEVER  RETURN   TO  SLAVERY. 

If  Spain  is  attacked,   it  is  our  duty  to  fuccour  her.     I  think 

30  fail  of  the  line  inefficient.     The  more  we  difplay  our  ftrength, 

^the  lefs  will  others  be  difpofed  to  attack  us.     I  move,  that  our  ar- 

£  b  mament 
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mament  confnl  of  44  fail  of  the  line,  of  which  14  mail  be  fitted 
out  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

M.  Pethian — -The  queftion  before  us  is  of  immenfe  importance, 
and  may  decide  on  peace  or  war.  I  will  not  here  enlarge  on  the 
fiecefiity  of  maintaining  peace,  becaufe  our  finances  are  not  yet  put 
on  a  folid  bafis — becaufe  public  order  is  not  perfectly  eftablifhed, 
and  a  war  may  overturn  it.  Jf  Spain  had  not  counted  on  our  qflijl- 
c.nce^  foe  would  not  have  dared  to  attack  England.  We  may  arrange 
the  cabinets  of  Europe  thus: — Turkey,  England,  Sweden — againit 
Ruflia,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  France.  In  preference  to  that  of 
the  Committee,  I  would  propofe  the  following  decree : — "  The 
"  French  nation,  conftantly  defirous  of  preferring  peace  and  union 
"  between  Spain  and  France,  and  of  ftrengthening  every  mutual 
<€  tie  that  is  conformable  to  jufiice  and  reafon,  declares,  that  it 
u  referves  to  itfelf  to  decide  on  the  Family  Compact,  after 
"  more  full  information  ;  and  it  invites  the  King  to  interpofe  his 
*'  mediation,  to  fiifle  the  feeds  of  difiention  in  their  birth." 

M.  Boutidoux — It  is  doubtlefs  a  very  philofophic  idea,  to  con- 
fider  all  mankind  as  one  family. 

Benevolence  infpired  the  Able  de  S.  Pierre  with  this  fine  dream. 
You  have  done  all  in  your  power  to  realize  it  ;  but  whilft  there 
fhall  be  rivalfliips  of  glory  or  wealth  among  nations,  the  ambition 
of  men  will  always  prove  a  fource  of  difputes  and  wars. 

I  think  that  France  cannot  feparate  herfelf  from  all  the  other 
powers  in  Europe,  without  feeing  an  end  to  all  her  greatnefs. 
Can  any  one  deny  the  obligations  we  owe  to  the  fervices  of  Spain  ? 
England  is  the  only  power  we  have  to  fear ;  and  our  foreign  pof- 
feflions  cannot  be  fecured,  without  the  fame  protection  is  extended 
to  thofe  of  Spain.  You  have  put  the  creditors  of  the  State  under 
the  protection  of  the  Nation.  Is  it  a  debt  lefs  facred  to  protect 
your  folemn  treaties  ?  England,  whatever  may  be  faid,  will  al- 
ways regard  as  enemies,  thofe  who  rival  her.     On  this  fuppoiition, 

her 
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ler  hatred  will  increafe  with  the  progrefs  of  our  induftry.  Our 
liberty  will  increafe  farther  the  antipathy  of  thefe  haughty  ijlanderu 
I  move,  that  after  fuppreffing  the  two  firft  articles  of  the  propofed 
decree,  the  King  (hall  be  entreated  to  make  known  to  his  Catho- 
lic Majefty,  that  the  intention  of  France  is  to  preferve  her  defen- 
five  engagements—that,  however,  the  minifters  of  the  King  be 
ordered  to  attend  to  the  performance  of  the  23d  and  34th  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Family  Compact— and  that,  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
fcnt  fituation  of  things,  an  armament  mail  be  formed  of  45  fail 
of  the  line,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  fmall  veffels. 

M.  Riquetti — I  think  it  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  declare  in 
general,  that  France  will  henceforth  refped  no  articles  in  treaties 
but  fuch  as  are  defenfive  and  commercial,  left  this  arrangement 
mould  be  fuppofed  to  be  confined  to  Spain  alone,  and  left  ma- 
licious people  mould  take  occafion  to  fay,  that  the  Aflembly,  by 
their  decree,  meant  to  difobligc  Spain. 

Some  of  the  AfTembly  demanded  a  decifion. 

The  prior  reading  was  granted  to  the  propofed  decree  of  the 
Committee, 

When  the  two  firft  articles  were  read,  M.  Charles  Lameth 
moved  the  previous  queftion. 

M.  Riquetti—r-Thz  majority  of  the  Committee  agree  to  with- 
draw thefe  articles,  provided  the  words  defenfive  and  commercial 
be  added  to  the  principal  one.  This  will  unite  the  different  opi- 
nions. I  muft  add,  that  the  majority  of  the  Committee  alfo 
adopt  the  amendment  of  M.  Ricard%  for  arming  45  inftead  of 
30  fail  of  the  line. 

M.  VAU'e  Maury— It  is  we  alone  who  have  made  the  Family 
Compaa  an  offenfive  treaty.  Spain  never  fo  interpreted  it.  We 
have  twice  hurried  her  into  a  war,  with  which  fhe  had  no  con- 

£  b  3  cern. 
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cern.  You  announce  that  you  will  execute  your  treaties,  and  at 
the  fame  time  you  pray  the  King  to  form  new  ones.  The  fecond 
article  will  difquiet  Spain,  and  allow  England  to  gain  all  her  ends. 
England  wiflies  to  negociate  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  and 
me  will  come  to  her  with  your  decree  in  her  hand,  and  fay,— ■ 
"  You  have  only  uncertain  treaties  with  France  ;  I  offer  you  a, 
"  fixed  one." — 

M.  Barnave — I  move  the  previous  queflion  againft  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Abbe  Maury ;  and  farther,  that  by  a  decree  the 
King  be  entreated  to  interfere  as  mediator  between  the  two 
powers. 

M.  Riquetti — I  mail  now  prefent  you  with  the  propofed  decree, 
as  amended  and  altered  in  confequence  of  the  difcuflion. 

"  The  National  Affembly,  deliberating  upon  the  proportion  of 
"  the  King,  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Minifter,  of  Auguft  1," 

"  Decrees — That  the  King  mail  be  entreated  to  make  known  to 
"  his  Catholic  Majefty,  that  the  French  Nation,  while  it  takes  every 
"  meafure  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  will  obferve  the 
il  defenfive  and  commercial  engagements  which  its  government  has 
**  previoufly  contracted  with  Spain, 

"  Decrees  farther,  That  the  King  mail  be  entreated  to  caufe  a 
*'  ncgociation  be  immediately -commenced  with  the  Minifters  of 
*'  his  Catholic  Majefty,  to  ftrengthen  and  perpetuate  by  a  treaty, 
<'  the  ties  that  are  ufeful  to  both  nations,  and  to  fettle  with  pre- 
**  cilion  and  clearnefs  every  ftipulation,  which  mall  not  be  entirely 
ic  conformed  to  thofe  views  of  univerfal  peace,  and  thofe  princi- 
"  pies  of  juftice,  which  Jloall  for  ever  henceforth  be  the  politics  of  the 
*'  French. 

"  Moreover  the  National  Affembly,  taking  into  confideration 
U  the  armaments  of  different  nations  of  Europe,  their  gradual  in- 

"  creafe 
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k*  creafe — together  with  the  fecurity  of  the  French  colonies,  and 
"  of  the  national  commerce, 

"  Decrees — That  the  King  (hall  be  entreated  to  give  orders  to 
"  increafe  the  fleet  in  commiflion  to  45  fail  of  the  line,  with  a 
"  proportional  number  of  frigates  and  other  veffels." 


This  decree  met  the  ideas  of  all  parties,  and  was  unanimoujly 
carried. 

So  remarkable  a  concurrence  of  opinion  amongft  thofe  who 
had  differed  about  every  other  queftion,  could  only  arife  from  the 
moil  powerful  eonviction,  that  the  meafure  was  founded  in  wifdom 
and  neceflity.  Indeed  I  cannot  imagine,  Sir,  that  any  of  my 
readers  will  perufe  the  narrative  I  have  given,  even  with  flight 
attention,  without  feeing  the  propriety  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
AfTembly,  and  being  convinced  that  their  decree  united  prudence 
and  juftice  in  equal  proportions. 

They  admit  that  they  have  need  of  peace ;  but  they  rightly  judge 
at  the  fame  time,  that  they  muft  feek  for  it  without  weaknefs  or 
timidity.  They  are  fully  fenfible  that  it  is  an  improper  time  for 
them  to  go  to  war  ;  but  they  perceive  alfo,  that  the  time  to  fup- 
port  their  atfy,  is  when  that  ally  is  threatened  with  an  attack. 
They  would  willingly  confine  themfelves  to  their  own  affairs, 
which  at  prefent  demand  all  their  attention  ;  but  Spain  has  thrice 
interfered  to  fave  them,  and  every  tie  of  gratitude  and  honour, 
as  well  as  a  folemn  treaty,  bind  them  not  to  abandon  her  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  They  are  convinced  that  it  is  with  England 
that  they  ought  now  to  be  connected  and  allied  ;  but  they  fee  no 
defire  on  her  part  to  form  this  fraternal  union — her  whole  con- 
dud  has  infpired  them  with  alarm  and  diftruft.  They  declare 
their  abhorrence  and  renunciation  of  all  ambitious  wars  ;  but 
they  announce  at  fame  time,  that  their  neighbours  have  not  yet  com-, 
pletely  adopted  thefe  generous  principles;  and  till  that  be  the 
cafe,  they  do  not  conceive  themfelves  fafe  when  ftanding  alone, 


nor 
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ijor  think  they  mould  fulfil  their  duty  to  the  people,  if  they 
mould  difconnect  themfelves  from  their  ancient  and  faithful  ally, 
by  whofe  affiftance  only  they  can  be  enabled  to  equal  the  hoftile 
fleets  of  their  mutual  enemies. 

Such  reafoning  appears  to  me  to  be  clofe  connected  and  wife  ; 
but  I  find  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reprefent  it  as  both  incon- 
fiftent  and  impolitic.,  by  M.  de  Calonne,  that  modern  Ahitophel, 
whofe  lucklefs  counfels  have  fo  urongly  influenced  your  condud. 
He  thinks  it  ftrange  that  the  Committee  judge  it  necefiary  to 
arm,  after  repelling  the  idea  that  England  wifhed  to  profit  from 
the  troubles  of  France  j — but  he  wants  difcernment  to  perceive, 
that  in  their  expreflions  to  this  purpofe,  the  Committee  rather 
defio-n  to  point  out  what  they  ivtfh  to  be  able  to  fay,  than  what 
they  are  actually  warranted  in  faying;  Moft  affuretily  they  dif- 
trufl  England  ;  and  her  conduct,  I  mean  that  of  her  rninifters, 
has  given  them  good  reafon  to  do  fo  ;  but  their  delicacy  pre- 
vents their  enlarging  on  that  diilrufi,  and  their  prudence  forbids 
them  to  increafe  the  caufe  for  it,  by  harm  language  on  the  one 
hand,  or  mewing  fear  on  the  other.  M.  de  Calonne,  who  was  in 
terms  of  the  clofeft  intimacy  with  you,  might  know  perfectly 
that  the  armaments  of  England  had  no  defign  on  France  ;  but 
what  was  his  countrymen  to  conclude,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
politics  of  Downing-ftreet  ?  They  faw  formidable  preparations 
for  what  appeared  to  them  no  adequate  object  The  defign  of 
thefe  armaments  might  well  be  fufpected,  from  the  great  pains 
taken  to  keep  it  fecret,  even  from  the  people  of  England  them- 
felves.  The  authors  of  thefe  armaments,  they  perfectly  knew 
to  be  no  friends  of  their  revolution.  Add  to  tnis,  that  a  people  in 
the  infancy  of  liberty,  are  jealous  to  excefs  of  the  ineflimable 
treafure  they  have  acquired,  and  terrified  at  every  thing  that  can 
have  the  remoteft  tendency  to  endanger  it  *, 

*  A  curious  inftance  of  this  trembling  vigilance,  I  obferved  lately  in  the  de- 
partment of  Aifne,  who  addrefied  the  Affembly,  to  requefl:  that  they  would 
take  notice  of,  and  demand  fatisfaclion  for  infults  committed  in  fome  nations, 
?.gainft  the  rational  cockade  of  France.    So  far  d,o  their  attentions  go. 

4  iJ'/,  <k 
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M>  de  Calonne  expatiates  on  the  abfurdity  of  their  meditating 
on  war,  at  a  time  when  the  want  of  fubordination  and  difcipline 
amongft  their  forces  would  expofe  them  to  diiappointment  and  de- 
feat. Thefe  are  the  incorrect  ideas  of  people  on  this  fide  the 
channel.  In  the  firft  moments  of  their  liberty,  a  people  fcarcely 
can  avoid  licentioufnefs,  if  all  is  tranquil  around  them  ;  but  a 
great  and  foreign  danger  recals  them  at  once  to  reafon  and  reflec- 
tion. Our  brave  feamen,  faid  M.  de  Beauhamo'is  in  the  AfTem- 
0 

bly,  will  no  longer  forget  fubordination  when  the  enemy  makes 
his  approach.  Liflen,  Sir,  to  one  who  has  no  intereft  to  deceive 
you.  That  war  which  you  and  M.  de  Calonne  conceive  as  fo  ter- 
rible to  France,  is  viewed  by  her  legiflators  with  perfect  equani- 
mity :  for  it  will  annihilate  their  internal  differences,  by  giving 
them  external  objects  of  attention  ;  it  may  injure  the  finances  a 
little,  but  it  will  confolidate  the  conftitution. 

Could  you,  Sir,  or  JIL  de  Calonne,  fuppofe  to  yourfelves  for  a 
moment,  that  the  French  nation  would  abandon  Spain,  an  old 
and  tried  friend, — for  England,  a  new  acquaintance,  fo  fny,  fo 
fufpicious  in  her  manners  ?  Surely,  Sir,  you  mould  firft  have  re- 
cognized the  authority  of  the  National  AfTembly,  and  owned  at 
leaft  their  exijlence  as  a  legal  body.  Hitherto  you  have  treated 
them  only  as  a  kind  of  fuperior  mob. 

A  wife  Minifter  would  have  obferved  with  a  watchful  eye,  the 
growing  conftitution  of  regenerated  France.  A  generous  States- 
man would  have  hailed  the  liberty  of  a  great  people.  A  humane 
man  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  difcovered  in  that  event,  the 
foundation  of  future  peace  to  his  own  country,  and  to  the  world. 

It  is  not  my  bufmefs  here  to  point  out  what  Britain  mould 
have  done  ;  and  though  we  could  decide  that  matter,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  profit  from  the  decifion.  But  I  am  warranted  to 
affirm,  that  there  were  many  ways  in  which  fhe  could  have  pre- 
vented the  evils  I  fpeak  of,  and  infured  the  completed  confidence 
on  the  part  of  France,  in  flrict  confiftency  with  her  dignity  and 

intereft, 
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interefl  as  a  nation.  I  am  warranted  to  fay,  Sir,  from  my  own 
perfonal  knowledge,  that  the  French  patriots  would  have  met  you 
more  than  half  way.  If  they  had  had  any  grounds  to  hope  for 
fuccefs,  the  National  Affembly  of  France  would  have  propofed  to 
you,  to  recognife  their  new  government  ;  to  declare  that  Britain 
would  always  be,  what  every  principle  of  reafon,  of  nature,  and  of 
juftice,  requires  her  to  be — the  friend  and  ally  of  every  free  peo- 
ple ;  to  renew  the  treaties  fubfifting  between  you  and  their  ancient 
defpotic  government :  And  this  done,  Sir,  the  French  nation 
would  have  formed  an  eternal  alliance  with  you,  on  any  terms  you 
pleafed,  I  mean,  on  any  that  in  juflice  or  reafon  you  could  have 
propofed ;  and  before  the  power  of  fuch  an  alliance,  the  feeble  ob- 
ligation of  the  Family  Compact,  and  of  every  other  treaty  hoftile 
to  Britain,  would  have  vanifhed  into  empty  air — the  claims  of 
ambition  would  have  fallen  before  thofe  of  eternal  jujlice — and  the 
pleas  of  perfonal  fecurity  would  have  opeiated  no  more,  when  that 
fecurity  was  no  longer  in  danger. 

Had  you,  Sir,  poffeffed  magnanimity  of  mind  to  have  plan- 
ned fuch  a  meafure  as  this,  you  would  have  Ihewn  yourfelf  truly 
a  man  and  a  mafter,  inftead  of  a  boy  in  politics.  You  would  have 
accomplimed  what  is  the  moil  difficult  of  all  things  in  State  ope- 
rations, to  reconcile  interefl  and  j-jlice,  policy  and  morality,  the  in- 
terefts  of  one  people,  and  the  great  intereit  of  human  kind.  You 
would  have  at  once  difarmed  your  moil  formidable  foQy  and  con- 
verted her  into  your  firmed  friend.  You  would  have  flopped  the 
further  effufion  of  human  blood  in  Fiance,  and  reftored  peace  and 
happinefs  to  25  millions  of  people.  The  unuttered  bleffings  of 
thoufands,  whom  war  will  render  helplefs  widows,  or  fatherlefs 
children,  would  have  been  counted  as  due  to  you,  by  Him  whofe 
all-piercing  eye  difcerns  the  future,  as  well  as  the  pi-efent.  The 
name  of  Pitt,  would  have  been  as  venerable,  as  it  is  odious  in 
France.  Bigoted  Spain  would  have  viewed  with  indignant  re- 
gret, the  confirmation  of  Liberty,  by  the  guarantee  of  power, 
confounding  the  laft  hopes  of  defpotifm.  Pruffia  would  have 
found  an  eternal  obfWcle  placed  againil  his  malignant  activity,  and 
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mourned  like  Alexander,  becaufe  he  could  not  employ  his  nume- 
rous armies  in  ravaging  the  earth  any  more.  The  haughty  Czarina 
would  have  fighed  at  a  meafure,  which  annihilated  ail  her  refllefs 
projects  of  boundlefs  ambition  ;  and  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
would  have  feen,  with  aftonifhment,  a  mafter-ftroke  of  politics, 
which  they  had  not  had  fagacity  to  contrive,  nor  courage  to  execute. 
For  the  firrl  time  perhaps  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind,  a  treaty  would 
have  been  ligned  between  two  courts,  neither  dictated  by  criminal 
ambition,  nor  extorted  by  dire  necemty  ;  a  treaty  founded  on  the 
profoundeft  principles  of  wifdom,  and  the  pureft  principles  of  be- 
nevolence ;  a  treaty  which  Angels  would  have  fubfcribed,  and 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  would  have  ferved  to  cover  the  multi- 
tude of  fins  of  former  papers  of  State,  to  make  atonement  for  the 
Court — to  purify  her  ancient  charter-cheits,  and  walh  out  the  flains 
of  her  deceitful  and  unjufl  conventions. 

When  France  was  enflaved,  me  occupied  much  of  your  atten- 
tion. Your  politics  had  then  a  vifible  reference  to  hci*,  and  you 
were  zealous  to  bind  her  by  treaties,  which  her  defpotic  governors 
never  obferved  longer  than  was  convenient  for  them.  But  when 
{he  became  free — when  a  permanent  alliance  could  have  been 
formed  with  her,  on  the  immutable  bafis  of  juflice  and  honour, 
you  loll  the  glorious  opportunity,  and  conilrained  her  to  return 
to  the  arms  of  a  defpotic  power,  whofe  bigotry  and  ignorance 
could  only  be  fhaded  by  its  iriendfhip  and  fidelity  to  her  concerns. 
On  this  occafion  I  mull  quote  the  well-founded  obfervation  of  an 
able  writer,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  commercial  treaty,  fays, 
"  When  the  old  fyftem  of  the  French  monarchy  was  to  every  ra- 
"  tional  appearance  in  its  vigour,  Mr.  Pitt  was  courting  her 
"  alliance,  and  binding  our  merchants  to  her,  by  the  ftricteft  ob- 
"  ligations  of  a  reciprocal  and  indiffoluble  intereft.  Now  that  a 
"  comprehenfive  and  complete  revolution  has  totally  ftopt  the 
"  fource  of  her  foreign  intrigues,  as  well  as  of  her  domeftic  mif- 
"  chiefs — when  (he  holds  out  the  olive  branch,  with  a  fincerity, 
"  arifing  not  from  the  enthufiafm  of  the  moment,  not  from  a  rafh 
u  repentance,    and  icconfiderate  recognition  of  her  errors,    but 
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"  from  the  univerfal  prevalence  of  a  difpofition  completely  adverfe 
**  from  fuch  purfuits,  and  of  interefts  wholly  incompatible  with 
"  them,  he  rejects  her  friendfhip  with  a  contempt  equally  unwife 
"  and  unbecoming  :  he  fcatters  between  the  two  countries,  rivals 
"  no  longer  for  dominion,  the  feeds  of  an  inextinguifhable  dif- 
€t  cord  ;  he  renovates,  and  perpetuates  to  after  ages,  the  fpirit  of 
"  hereditary  hatred,  and  the  principle  of  conteft  and  defolia- 
tion." * 

Perhaps  you  confidered  it  as  enough,  that  you  had  not  taken 
any  open  ftep  againil  the  liberties  of  France — that  you  had  not 
declared  to  Parliament,  that  France  ought  not  to  be  free — nor  foli- 
cited  the  people  of  England,  to  give  their  money,  for  the  purpofe 
of  holding  24  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  chains.  But, 
Sir,  Statefmen  do  not  wait  for  overt  ads.  It  would  then  be  too 
late  to  take  precautions.  It  is  fufficient  if  difpofrfions  are  mani- 
fefted,  and  the  hoftility  of  your  fentiments  to  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  new  conftitution  of  France  were  perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps  alfo  you  might  fuppofe,  that  the  language  of  contempt 
and  malignity  you  and  your  colleagues  were  holding  relative  to 
the  proceedings  in  France,  would  not  tranfpire,  nor  be  known  in 
that  country.  You  forget,  Sir,  that  a  people  juft  delivered  from 
the  prifon  of  flavery,  are  all  eyes,  and  all  ears.  I  will  inform 
you,  if  you  do  net  know  it,  that  "  a  bird  of  the  air  carried  the 
"  voice  ;"  and  that  not  only  your  fpeeches  in  Parliament,  but 
your  private  converfations,  have  been  wafted  over  to  the  National 
Affembly  of  France. 

Mr.  Burke's  libel  in  Parliament  againft  the  French  Revolution, 
with  your  approbation  of  it,  was  rapidly  translated  into  all  the 
Gazettes  ;  and  fince  that  time,  your  name  and  his  have  ferved  as 
a  kind  of  general  title  to  all  the  miferable  ariflocratic  pamphlets 
publiihed  at  Paris.     Your  aiTent  to  Lord  Valletort's  abufe,  was 

*  Errors  of  the  Britifh  Minifter,  Gazetteer,  Nov.  1. 

equally 
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equally  well  known.  I  have  now  before  me  the  Mercure  National, 
publifhed  by  Mifs  Keralio,  the  fair  Hiflorian  of  our  Elizabeth, 
who,  after  quoting  the  words  of  that  obfeure  Lord,  afks  with 
emotion,  if  it  be  an  Englifbman — if  it  be  a  free-man,  who  has 
drawn  fo  falfe  and  ungenerous  a  picture  of  the  fublimeft  revolution 
ever  operated  on  earth  ?  Her  candour  leads  her  to  fuppofe,  that 
he  may  have  been  impofed  upon,  by  trufting  to  the  miferable  re- 
lations in  the  miniilerial  news-papers,  (dans  quellts  feuilles  meprifa- 
hies  du  parti  antipatriotiqne,  P  honorable  membre  a-t-'il  done  etudie 
P  Hijloire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^oife  ? )  * 

Indeed,  had  your  conduct  towards  the  French  been  perfectly 
unexceptionable,  and  afforded  no  room  for  the  leaft  diftruft  on 
their  part,  it  would  Hill  have  been  incumbent  on  you  as  a  wife 
Statefman,  as  foon  as  you  perceived  you  were  diflrufted,  to  have 
removed  an  error  that  might  be  difaftrous  to  your  country.  If 
your  actions  were  right,  you  faw  however  very  plainly,  that  they 
were  not  feen  in  a  proper  point  of  view. 

M.  Dupont,   whofe  words  I  quote  below  f ,  has  perhaps  m'ifre- 
prefented  your  intentions,  and   certainly  thofe   of  the  people  of 

C  c  2  England. 

*  "  I  had  heard  (fays  a  writer)  Mr.  Pitt  obferve,  with  an  air  of  franknefs, 
41  that  he  thought  our  Revolution  would  be  ultimately  favourable  to  England, 
"  in  as  much  as  it  would  put  us  beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprices  of  thofe  tur- 
"  bulent  and  ambitious  characters  who  had  provoked  fo  many  wars  ruinous  to 
"  both  nations ;  but  two  days  after,  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear  him  ap- 
"  prove  ivord  for  ivord  of  the  famous  Philippic  pronounced  againft  us  in  the 

*  Britifh  Senate,  by  the  eloquent  fcholar  of  the  Jefuits  of  St.  Omer.     Upon  the 
°  whole,  Sir,  we  can,   and  we  ought  to  return  mutual  efteem  to  the  Englifh  ; 

*  but  we  have  little  reafon  to  trufl  to  the  good-will  of  their  Government." 

Gazette  Nationale  ou  Moniteur,  1790,  p.  820. 

f  *  She  (that  is  England)  defigns,  if  we  fall  unheeding  into  the  fnare,  and, 
c  in  confequence  of  our  abandonment,  if  Spain  do  not  yield  to  her  requifitions, 

*  to  overpower  that  generous  monarchy :— -by  a  prompt  and  vigorous  war 
come  to  the  refult  of  commerce,  which  is  the  principle  motive  of  her  arma- 
ment; and  in  fine  fall  upon  France  deprived,  in  her  turn,  of  that  Ally  fhe 

'  has 
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England.  But  if  you  were  not  guilty,  you  ought  to  have  taken 
care  not  to  be  fufpecled.  In  permitting  fuch  fatal  prejudices  to 
prevail  againfl  Britain,  in  the  minds  of  people  in  general,  and 
even  of  thinking  people  in  France,  when  you  could  fo  eafily  have 
prevented  them,  you  have  given  a  fpecimen  of  improvidence,  of 
want  of  political  fagacity  and  forefight,  which  will  confirm  the 
opinion  of  your  opponents,  that  it  is  not  a  forward  acutenefs,  and 
a  little  volubility  of  tongue  —  but  experience,  years,  and  folid  ta- 
lents, that  are  required  to  form  a  great  Minifler. 

You  will  now,  Sir,  forefee  the  conclufion,  which  Truth  obliges 
me  to  draw  from  the  whole  of  the  preceding  reafoning. — With 
Spain  we  had  grounds  for  a  quarrel  ;  but  with  France  none. 
The  war  with  Spain  would  have  been  the  war  of  the  nation  ;  but 
the  war  with  France  and  Spain,  if  it  take  place,  will  be  the 
war  of  the  Minifter.  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne  juftly  called  it — a 
loar  of  cabinets.  I  will  go  farther — /\s  Spain  would  not  have  dared 
to  go  to  war  with  us  if  France  had  not  interfered,  and  as  France 
would  never  have  interfered  had  we  acted  a  generous  part  towatds 
her,  the  war  altogether,  if  it  happens,  will  be  the  war  of  William 
Pitt. 

«  has  deferted: — ftrip  us  of  our  poffefiions  in  India  and  America  :— deflroy 
c  out  marine  and  our  commerce  : — ruin  our  ports ; — and  reduce  us  merely  to 
4  a  continental  power:— excite  other  enemies  to  opprefs  us;  for  iveaknejs    never 

*  wants  a  foe — and  put  us  abfolutely  in  a  flate,  which  can  oppofe  nothing  to 
4  the  demands  of  that  country,  be  they  what  they  may. 

*  In  this  plan,  which  to  me  appears  manifeft,  and  which  a  child  in  politics 

*  might  perceive  as  clearly  as  I. do— it  is  unqueftionably  with  much  fincerity 
'  that  England  allures  us — **  That  her  actual  armament  is  by  no  means  directed 
"  againft  us — that  fhe  defires  to  maintain  (for  the  prefent)  inviolate  the  good 
**  underftanding  fo  happily  fubfifting  between  the   two   nations."     No,    no, 

*  our  turn  is  not  yet  come— and  although  the  Spanifh  nation  be  valiantt 
c  powerful,  reputable— it  is  clear,  that  fhe  had  much  rather  make  war  upon 

*  Spain  than  upon  France-— and  yet  more  clear,  prefer  the  engaging  usfi/igly,  to 
1  the  attacking  us  both  united.* 

Such, 
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Such,  Sir,  are  the  dangers  to  which  your  hefitating  Councils, 
your  dark  ungenerous  fyftem  of  policy  towards  the  French  nation, 
have  expofed  your  country.     But  as  it  is  now  too  late  to  correct  er- 
rors that  have  already  decided  the  point  m  queftion  againft  us,  it 
only  remains  for  you  to  confider,  if  there  be  any  means  to  compen- 
fate  to   your  country,  for  evils  that  you  have  brought  upon  her. 
And  there  is  one  meafure,  which,  if  you  had  magnanimity  of  mind 
enough  to  execute  it,  would  yet  make  atonement  for  your  paft  mif- 
conducl,  and  recompense  England  for  her  furferings  in  this  war. 
This  is  the  Deliverance  of  South  America.     After  afeertain- 
ing  our  fecurity  at  home,  and  in   the  Weil-Indies,  let  it  be  your 
grand  object  to  fend  a.  fleet  to  the  Spanim  colonies.     Proclaim  to 
them,  that  you  come,  not  to  conquer  nor  invade  their  country,  but 
to  fet  them  free  : — that  you  defire  not  to  change  their  laws,  their 
religion,  nor  to  interfere  with  any  of  their  poffeflicns  or  property  ; 
but  that  your  only  object  is  to  deliver  them   from  the  tyranny  of 
Spain — to  re-eftablifh  their  original  governments — to  reftore  the 
ancient  empire  of  the  Yncas,  to  form  with  them  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  alliance,  to  be  their  protector  and  their  friend. 

This  meafure  is  equally  juftifiable  on  principles  of  policy  and 
reafon.  Spain  interfered  to  give  liberty  to  our  colonies,  and  we 
have  a  right  to  liberate  her's  in  our  turn.  Spain  has  no  right  to 
opprefs  independent  people,  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world.  She 
has  fefs  claims  over  fuch  people  than  we  had  over  the  Americans. 
All  mankind  have  a  title  to  interfere  to  relieve  the  opprefTed.  It 
is  the  common  caufe  of  humanity — To  talk  of  prefcription  in  fucli 
cafes,  is  an  abfurdity.  The  rights  of  mankind  are  imprefcriptible. 
No  length  of  time  can  fan&ify  injuftice.  The  longer  it  has  ful- 
filled, the  greater  reafon  there  is  for  pulling  it  down. 

Such  a  meafure,  though  it  would  fadly  humble  Spain  at  prcfent, 
would  ultimately  tend  to  her  real  advantage.  Her  rich  colonies, 
we  all  know,  have  ruined  her  induftry,  and  funk  her  in  floth,  in 
ignorance,  and  in  poverty.  To  deprive  her  of  them,  would  be 
like  taking  away  a  great  part  of  his  eflate  from  a  profligate,   who 

3  fquandered 
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fquandered  it  in  idlenefs  and  debauchery.  It  would  be  forcing 
him  to  return  to  induftry  and  virtue.  Spain  held  an  honourable 
rank  amongft  the  nations  of  Europe,  before  fhe  difcovered  Mexico 
and  Peru.  Since  that  period,  fhe  has  been  gradually  declining, 
her  manufactures  have  languifhed,  her  commerce  is  reduced  to 
nothing.  She  has  already  enough  of  territory :  me  poffe'ffes  one 
of  the  fined  countries  in  Europe  ;  and  if  me  were  obliged  to  con- 
fine her  attention  to  that  alone,  fhe  would  become  more  happy, 
and  I  am  convinced,  more  opulent  than  before. 

The  period  then,  Sir,  feems  to  be  arrived,  when  this  great 
revolution  in  the  affairs  of  nations  may  be  executed.  Bend  to 
it  your  whole  attention.  It  will  immortalize  the  Minifler  who 
brings  it  about.  If  you  have  greatnefs  of  mind  to  atchieve  fucK 
an  enterprize  as  this,  the  friends  of  mankind  will  forget  the  errors 
of  your  pad  adminiftration  ;  they  will  replace  their  eftranged  con- 
fidence in  your  character,  and  begin  to  believe,  that  you  are  in- 
deed a  Son  of  Chatham,  and  poffefs  fome  principles  of  politics 
that  are  not  Machiavelian. 

You  may  attempt  to  fet  afide  the  force  of  fome  of  my  reafon- 
ino-  in  this  letter,  by  calling  it  declamation ;  but  Sir,  every  im- 
partial Englifhman  will  feel  that  it  is  truth.  The  force  of  faffs 
is  not  to  be  fet  afide  by  mere  affertions  ;  and  you  muft  overfet  my 
facts,  before  they  will  lofe  their  credit  with  thofe  whofe  appro- 
bation is  alone  worth  poffemng.  I  challenge  not  you  only,  but 
all  who  differ  from  the  fentiments  of  this  letter,  to  produce  in  it 
one  falfe  fact — or  one  unfounded  concluiion.  I  have  obferved  fome 
attempts  to  reply  to  my  former  letters  in  the  news-papers ;  but 
they  were  too  contemptible  to  merit  an  anfwer  on  my  part.  The 
crazy  fuggeftions  of  uninformed  bigotry,  or  the  miferable  argu- 
ments of  felfifh  intereft,  feebly  labouring  to  vindicate  what  it  does 
not  itfelf  approve,  fhall  never  induce  me  to  take  up  my  pen.  If 
amongft  fo  many  writers,  whom  it  is  afferted  you  or  your  col- 
leagues retain  in  pay,  to  juftify  meafures  to  which  their  own  wif- 
dom  and  rectitude  fhould  be  a  fufficient  defence,  there  be  any  of 

fuperior 
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fuperior  abilities,  of  large  information,  and  found  judgements — if 
there  be  any  one  whofe  genius  is  powerful  enough  to  have  refifted 
the  depreffing  influence  even  of  his  venality,  and  who  can  write 
what  he  does  not  believe,  with  the  fame  energy  as  though  he 
wrote  from  the  heart — let  fuch  be  appointed  to  anfwer  me,  and 
to  defend  your  caufe.  With  him  I  will  defcend  into  the  fair 
field  of  Reafon, — with  him  I  will  meafure  my  fword, — to  him, 
if  he  prevails,  I  will  refign  myfelf  a  willing  captive,  and  glory  even 
in  heightening  his  triumph,  which  will  be  that  of  truth  and  rea- 
fon. But  till  then,  I  muft  adhere  to  the  fentiments  I  have  de- 
livered, and  fubfcribe  myfelf,  Sir,  one  who  wifhes  to  be  your 
Stjmirer,  but  who  never  will  be  fo  till  you  change  your  maxims. 

S,   SEARCH. 


POSTSCRIPT, 

SINCE  this  letter  was  fent  to  prefs,  the  news  of  the  Conven- 
tion between  Count  Florida  Blanca,  and  our  Ambaffador  at 
Madrid,  is  arrived.  Thanks  to  Heaven  we  mail  have  peace,  in 
fpite  of  ail  that  you  have  done  to  involve  us  in  war!  Spain,  juftly 
alarmed  for  her  rich  pofrefhons  in  India,  and  perceiving  that  flie 
would  not  obtain  any  decided  fupport  from  the  National  Aflem- 
bly  of  France,  without  recognizing  its  authority,  which  fhe  is 
very  loth  to  do---determined,  it  is  faidy  to  concede  all  to  us. 
The  cool  wifdom  of  Count  Florida  Blanca,  has  brought  this 
matter  to  a  happy  termination  for  his  country.  Compared  to 
his,  Sir,  your  conduct  in  this  affair  is  truly  that  of  a  young  man. 
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Art.  I.  An  Hijlorical  Dife'rtation  upon  the  Origin,  Sufpetfon,  and 
Revival  of  the  Judicature  and  Independency  of  the  Irijh  Parliament, 
With  a  'Narrative  of  the  Tranfaclions  in  1719,  relative  to  the  cele^ 
hrated  declaratory  Lavj  ;  extrafted  from  the  Papers  of  the  late 
Earl-  of  Egmont ;  and  a  Comment  on  his  Lordfhip's  Opinion,  upon 
the  Legiflative  Union  of  thefe  Kingdoms.  To  which  is  annexed 
the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  Tranfcribed  from  a 
Copy  printed  by  Authority  the  nth  of  Feb.  1790.  Accurately 
compared  with  the  leading  Cafes ;  the  Dates  and  Caufes  of  their 
Ongm,  Conitruaion,  and  Application,  extracted  from  the  Jour- 
nals of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Hervev  Vif- 
count  Mountmorres,  F.R.S.  and  M.R.I.  A.  Svo.  pP'.  m. 
3s.  6d.  fewed.     Debrett.     1795. 

WE  have  more  than  once  offered  our  tribute  of  merited 
praife  to  Lord  Mountmorres.  While  frivolity  and  diffi- 
pation  mark  the  conduct  of  fo  many  others  of  the  patrician 
order,  it  gives  us  pleafure  to  find  that  his  purfuits  have  for 
theirobjeas  the  inftru&ion  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 
His  intentions-  being  thus  humane  and  generous,  though  we 
cannot  always  commend  the  means  that  he  employs  in  fuch 
laudable  purpofes,  we  feel  ourfelves  bound  not  to  treat  them 
With  harfhnefs. 

Lord  M.  may  probably  deem  it  an  honour  to  have  been 
born  in  Ireland  :  but,  to  a  man  of  his  liberal  mind,  that  cir- 
cumftance  was  unqueftionably  a  misfortune.  In  noother  country 
does  truth  find  it  fo  difficult  to  make  its  way  on  certain  points: 
prejudice  feems  to  have  fixed  there  its  favourite  refidence,  and 
to  have  involved  fome  particular  topics  hi  fuch  mitts  of  error, 
as  to  blind  and  deceive  even  the  mod  liberal  men;  who  are- 
found  combating  under  its  banners,  at  the  very  time  when  they 
fond  y  imagine  that  they  are  fupporting  the  caufe  of  truth. 
lx>rd  M.  undoubtedly  means  well,  but  Irifli  prejudices  frill 
hang  about  him  :  fome  of  them  indeed  he  has  caft  away  •  and 
perhaps  we  might  take  fome  credit  to  ourfelves,  as  having  been 
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Some  time  ago,  in  one  of  his  publications,  he  contended  that 
the  exclufionof  Catholics  from  both  houfes  of  parliament  ought 
to  be  maintained   as   the  palladium  of  the  conftitution  of  Ire- 
land.    We  took  the  liberty  of  attackirfg  the  principle  of  that 
exclufion,  and  of  fhewing  that  it  was' completely  unnecefiary 
to  the  end  for  which  it  was  faid  to  have  been  adopted,  viz.  the 
fupportof  the  Proteftant  eftablilhrnent  in  Ireland.    We  did  not 
aim  fo  hard  a  blow  at  prejudice  as  to  fhew  how  politically  pre- 
pofterous  and  abfurd  fuch  an  eftablifhment  was,   in  a  kingdom 
circumilanced  as  that  was;  we  contented  ourfelves  with  quoting 
the  authority  of  hiitory  to  ihew  that,  from  the  period  of  the  re- 
formation,    or  vr.ore   particularly  from  the   beginning   of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  that  of  KingWilliam,  Catholics  not 
only  were  not  incapable  of  lifting  in  parliament,  but  that  many 
of  them  actually  did  fit  in  both  houfes,  the  Proteftant  (till  con- 
tinuing the  eftahlilhed  religion  of  the  country  :    we  fpeak  not 
of  periods  of  war  and  confufion,  fuch  as  thofe  which  occurred 
in  the  days  of  Charles  1.    when  the  Catholics  conrederated  at 
Kilkenny.     Lord  M.  on  a  review  of  his  opinion  refpeding  the 
exclufion  in  queflion,  appears  to  have  completely  abandoned  it 
as  untenable,  and  as  incompatible  with  hiltorical  truth.     We 
wiih  that  his  Lordihip,  for  his  own  fake,  had  done  it  in  a  more 
manly  manner,  becaufe  we  wifh  that  he  had  not  let  flip  an 
opportunity  of  doing  himfelf  great  honour  ;  for,  in  our  judg- 
ment, nothing  can  be  more  honourable  to  a  liberal-minded  man, 
than    a  public   abjuration  of  an  error,  as  foon  as  he  is  con- 
vinced of  it.     We  fhall"  have  occaiion   to  refume  thii  fubjec~t, 
when  we  come  to  a  particular  part  of  the  work  before  us. 

What  we  have  already  faid  about  prejudice  is  extremely  ap- 
plicable even  to  his  Lordfhip's  dedicatory  addrefs  to  the  Mar- 
quis Comwalh's,  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  DiiTertation.  He 
there  launches  out  into  the  mGit  unbounded  praife  of  a  noble- 
man from  whom  the  truly  noble  Marquis  is  defcended,  and 
-who  has  been  emphatically  called  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond. 
It  is'furely  in  the  annals  of  party  alone,  that  our  author. could 
have  difcovered  grounds  for  his  lofty  panegyric  of  this  cele- 
brated Duke,  The  praife  of  talents,  indeed,  cannot  be  denied 
to  him  :  but  the  ufe  to  which  he  applied  them  was- fufficient  to 
damn  them,  had  they  been  ten  times  greater.  It  had  long  been 
the  fafhicn  to  admire,  nay  to  idolize  him:  but  hiftory  has 
{tripped  him  of  thofe  plumes,  and  holds  him  up  as  a  man  true 
to  a  particular  party,  not  to  the  general  interefts  of  his  country; 
of  doubtful  loyalty  to  his  fovereign,  but  of  {ready  attention  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  His  eftate  in  1641  did  not  exceed 
7CC0I.  a  year,  and  was  then  faddled  with  mortgages  and  with 
the  jointure  of  his  mother,  Lady  Thurles ;«— tut,  after  the  refto- 
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ration,  it  was  fwelled  to  an  enormous  fize  by  inordinate  grants 
from  the  crown,  Rich  as  a  faithful  fervant  and   honefl  patriot 
would  not  have  been  forward  to  accept,  and   would  have  ad- 
vifed  his  royal  matter  not  to  bellow.      Had  this  hero  of  the 
prefenteulogium  been  what  Lord  M.  reprefents  him,— a  mirror 
of  patriotifm  and  loyalty,— —poflibly,  perhaps  probably,  he  might 
have  preferved  his  unfortunate  lovereign  from  the  block  :  —  but, 
in  ferving  his  king,   he  muft  have  taken  into  the  protection  of 
the  law  a   vaft  body   of  men,   who  had  immenfe  property  to 
Jofe,  and  which,  in  cafe  of  a  cordial  treaty,   muft  have  been 
fecured  from  confifcation.      The  unfortunate  Charles   was  ex- 
tremely willing  to  confent  to   meafures,    which    would   have 
quieted  the  minds  of  men  in  Ireland,  reftored  tranquillity  to 
that  diftra&ed   kingdom,    and  pracured  a   military  reinforce- 
ment which  might  have  given  him  a  chance  of  pre/eming  his 
own  ignominious  execution,  and  the  extinction  of  royalty  in 
England,  by  enabling  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  his  par- 
liament, which  fhould  clearly  afcertain  the  true  bounds  of  the 
conftitution,  and  fecure  to  the  crown  and  to  the  people  their 
refpedlive  rights  and  privileges: — but  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
thwarted  him  in  the  bufinefs  ;  and  he,   who  for  fuch  a  length 
of  time  refufed  to  treat  with,  or  trifled  with,  the  king's  friends, 
found  no  difficulty  in  treating  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  his 
fovereign,  and  furrendering  to  them  the  government  of  Ireland' 
as  if  it  were  fafer  in  the  hands  of  the  parliamentarians,  than  in 
thofe  of  the  avowed  fupporters  of  the  royal  caufe  and  of  a  confti- 
tutional  monarchy.     This  furrender,  he  could  not  but  know, 
would  blaft  his  matter's   hopes,  and  deluge  his  country  with 
blood  :   yet  he  made  it  !    Who  will  not,  after  this,  be  furprifed 
to   find  that  Lord   M.  fhould    have   fingled  out  this  excellent 
nobleman  as  a  mirror  of  patriotifm  and  loyalty?    We  think 
that   his   Lordmip   was    uncommonly   unlucky    in   bringing 
within  the  fame  point  of  view  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  admini- 
stration in  Ireland,  and  that  of  his  illuftrious  descendant,   the 
prefent  Marquis  Coniwallis,  in  Hindoftan  ;  for  furely  no  two 
adminiftrations  form  more  complete  contrails   to  each  other. 
One  maintained  a  bloody  war,  carried  on  in  the  face  ofjuftice; 
a   war  into  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  land-owners  of  the 
country  were  driven  for  the  prefervation  of  their  eftates,  which 
they  law  the  minifters  of  government  tearing  from  them  after 
ages  of  pofTefiion,  on  a  pretence  that  the  titles  were  defective: 
thofe  titles  the  king  was  willing  to  confirm,  and  the  parliament 
of  Ireland  was  as  willing  to  concur  with  him  in  the  acl: :  but 
the  Lords  Juftices  fruftrated  the  royal  intention,  and  the  people, 
driven  to  defpair,   broke  out  into  exceftes  which  the  good  dif- 
pofition  of  the  king,  had  it  been  fuffered  to  operate,  would 
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have  prevented.  Proclamations  of  pardon  indeed  were  iflued 
by  the  Lords  juftices,  then  in  the  intereft  of  the  long  parlia- 
ment: but  the  pardon  was  limited  to  fuch  as  were  not  free- 
holders ;  for,  had  it  not  been  thus  limited,  it  might  have  de- 
ftroyed  the  harvefr  of  conflfcations  to  which  thefe  iniquitous 
governors  were  looking.  The  confequences  were  fuch  as- 
might  have  been  and  no  doubt  were  forefeen  :  the  fword  was 
drawn,  and  the  fcabbard  thrown  away.  It  was  under  fuch 
rulers  that  Ormond  began  his  career  ;  it  was  under  fuch  au- 
fpices  that  he  firft  ferved  ;  and  thus  did  he  contribute  to  let 
Joofe  the  horrors  of  war  in  a  devoted  country,  which  might 
with  a  word,  with  one  act  of  juftice,  have  been  foothed  into 
peace.  Not  fuch  was  the  conduct  of  his  defcendant,  the 
illultrious  Cornwallis.  He  drew  the  fword  in  India  to  pre- 
vent the  invafion  of  property  ;  to  maintain  the  Rajah  of  Tra- 
vancore  in  the  pofieffion  of  his  eftates,  of  part  of  which,  at 
leail,  Tippoo  wanted  to  difpoilefs  him.  It  was  not  the  well- 
being  of  merely  a  part  of  the  people  under  his  government,  of 
this  or  that  favoured  caft  of  men,  that  the  Marquis  ftudied  to 
promote  :  he  viewed  all  with  the  eye  of  a  father,  and  to  all  he 
extended  a  father's  care  :  inftead  of  founding  the  hopes  of  re- 
venue on  infecure  or  defective  titles,  he  laboured  to  cut  up 
fuch  hopes  by  the  root ;  and  he  ceafed  not  till  he  procured  the 
adoption  of  a  fyftem,  which  has  confirmed  to  the  landholders 
of  Britifh-India  the  quiet  and  undifturbed  pofleffion  of  their 
lands,  as  long  as  they  fulfil  the  covenants  fpecified  in  the 
deed  by  which  they  hold  them.  Ormond  left  Ireland  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  loyalifts ;  and  when  he  again  re- 
turned to  it,  he  contrived  to  make  himfelf  perhaps  the  moft 
opulent  fubje£t  in  the  king's  dominions.  Lord  Cornwallis 
left  India  loaded  with  the  bleffings  of  every  defcription  of  men, 
and  came  back  to  England  richer  than  when  he  left  it,  only 
in  reputation.  His  principles  refpec"ting  the  country  under  his 
government  were  noble,  juft,  and  humane;  they  were  his 
own  ;  or  if  they  were  hereditary,  it  certainly  was  not  from  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  that  they  defcended.  From  that  duke  he 
indeed  derived  a  noble  and  royal  defcent :  but  he  has  remedied 
on  him  infinitely  more  honour  than  he  ever  could  have  inhe- 
rited from  him. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  work,  Lord  M.  fays  that 

*  Though  the  apparent  defign  of  this  compilation  is  to  trace  the 
origin,  fufpenfion,  and  revival  of  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Irilh  Parlia- 
ment ;  a  fubjecl  however  interefting  it  might  have  been  jn  1782,  nod 
of  lefs  moment,  becaufe  it  is  no  longer  a  queftion  of  novelty:  yet, 
it  will  be  found  to  lead  to  a  diflertation  of  the  greaterc  importance, 

at  naturally  fprings  from  the  fources  of  information,  of  which  the 
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author  has  been  poJTefled  ;  viz.  the  legiilative  incorporation  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.' 

An  union  between  England  and  Ireland  is  a  meafure  of  im- 
menfe  importance, to  both,  and  ought  to  occupy  the  thoughts 
of  the  belt  informed  men  in  the  two  kingdoms.  Should  it 
ever  be  a  fubjecl:  of  difcuflion  in  the  two  legiflatures,  we  fear 
it  will  not  be  debated  coolly  and  rationally,  but  that  paflion 
and  prejudice  will  have  too  much  influence  on  the  decifion. 
If  Lord. M.  really  entertains  hopes  that  an  union  may  beeffecSt- 
ed,  he  is  more  fanguine  than  we  are.  The  period,  we  think,  is 
gone  by,  the  occafion  has  been  loft,  and  we  apprehend  that  it 
will  never  occur  again,  until  an  event  (hall  have  taken  place, 
which  on  various  accounts  every  man  ought  to  deplore  and  de- 
precate,— a  bloody  war  in  Ireland,  fuccefsrully  terminated  by 
Britifh  arms,  and  ending  in  the  complete  conqueft  of  that 
kingdom. 

Chap.  ift  of  this  work  treats  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irifh 
parliament,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  origin,  progrefs,  fuf- 
penfion,and  renewal  of  the  Appellant  Jurifdiition  of  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  of  Ireland.  There  being  now  no  difpute  about  the 
jurifdiclion  of  the  Irifh  parliament,  and  the  fupreme  judicial 
authority  of  its  Houfe  of  Peers,  this  chapter  can  be  interefting 
only  to  Antiquaries,  whom  the  noble  Lord  improperly  calls 
Antiquarians.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  however,  to  correct  fome 
hiftorical  miftakes,and  to  pointout  fome  errors  which  might  not 
have  been  expecled  in  an  author  of  Lord  Mountmorres's  ac- 
curacy and  reading.  He  takes  for  his  guides  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  Sir  John  Davis,  and  the  Lord  Cnancellor  Euftace; 
men  who  polIeHed  great  knowlege  of  law,  but,  with  fubmiflion 
be  it  faid,  they  are  not  recognized  as  authorities  in  matters  of 
hi/lory.  Coke  knew  little  of  Ireland  ;  Davis  knew  more,  but 
he  was  a  novus  homo  there,  and  moil:  certainly  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  many  important  tranfa£tions  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  country  above  400  years  before  his  time.  Lord 
M.  (rates  that  Sir  John  Davis,  in  his  fpeech  as  fpeaker  of  the 
Irifh  parliament  in  131 3  (this  date  is  by  an  error  of  the  prefs, 
we  prefume,  given  for  16 13,)  alferts  that  the  firji  parliament, 
regularly  convened  in  Ireland,  was  in  the  declining  years  of 
Edward  II.  Might  not  a  man,  who  was  unacquainted  with 
the  hiftory  of  that  monarch,  be  led  by  the  expreffion  "  de- 
clining years"  to  think  that  he  died  in  an  advanced  age  ? 
when  in  reality  he  was  cut  off  in  the  very  vigour  of  manhood, 
in  his  43d  year. 

The  noble  Lord  farther  makes  Sir  John  Davis  aiTert,   as  a 
general  proportion,  c  that,  before  that  period,  Ireland  was  re-  • 
prefented  in   the  Engliih  parliament.'     The  fpeaker  difplayed, 
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on  this  head,  remarkable  ignorance  of  his  fubjeft  ;   and  we  are 
really  furprifed  that  a  writer  of  Lord  M.'s  information  mould 
beftow  fuch  an  encomium  on  Sir  John's  fpeech,   as  to  call  it 
6  the  moft  comprehenfive,   perhaps,   that  ever  was  delivered.' 
It  is  well  known,  not  to  build  on  the  authority  of  thofe  who 
maintain  that  Henry  II.  tranfmitted  to  Ireland  an  inflrument, 
the  purport  of  which  is  fuiHciently  explained  by  the  name  given 
to  it,  "  Modus  tenendi  Parlia?nentumy'  that  he  conveyed  to  his  fon 
John,  if  not  the  abfolute,  at  leaft  the  qualified  fovereignty  over 
Ireland,  certainly  in  a  more  ample  manner  than  Hugh  Lupus 
was   made  fovereign  of  Chefhire,  or  the  Stanleys  were  made 
kings  of  Man  :   it  is  alfo  well  known  that  John  refided  in  Ire- 
land a  confiderable  time,  exercifing  fovereign  power  in  confe- 
rence of  his  father's  grant ;  that  he  divided  fuch  parts  of  the 
country  as  were  under  the  Englifh  jurifdi&ion,  into  counties ; 
that  he  appointed  fheriffs,  and  gave  charters  of  incorporation  to 
various  towns.     It  is  clear,  by  fair  inference,  that  the  qualified 
fovereignty,  which  he  enjoyed,  precluded  the  idea  of  fending 
members  from  Ireland  to  reprefent  that  kingdom  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  ;   and  as  John   muft  have   been   an  abfolute 
Icing,  which  he  was  not,    and  which  the  Englifh  fettlers  in 
Ireland  would  never  allow  him  to  be,  had  he   ruled  Ireland 
without  the  afliftance  of  parliament,  it  is  reasonable  to  prefume 
that  it  was  in  conjunction  with  fuch  an  aiTembly  fitting  in  Ire- 
land,  that  he  legiilated   for   that  kingdom.       Not  to  reft  the 
matter  on  mere  inference,  we  fii.d  that  Sir  John  Davis  did  not 
understand  the  fenfe  of  the  parliament  roll  1  oth  Edward  II.  on 
which  he  founded  his  aiTertion  that  parliaments  were  firjf  re- 
gularly convened  there  in  the  reign  of  that  prince.'     On  the 
words  of  it,  viz.   "  de  Parliaments  Jingults  annis  in  Hibernia 
tenendis,  et  de  legibus  et  confuetudimbus  ibidem  emendandis,,, 
Lord  Coke  (whom  Lord  M.  to  be  confident,  muft  admit  as 
authority,  for  he   quotes  him  J    makes  thefe  obfervations :— - 
**  Hereby  it  appeareth,   that  there  ivcre  parliaments  holden  m 
Ireland  before  this  time,  and  t«rder  taken  at  this  parliament,  that 
they  fhould  be  holden  every  year ;   arid  the  like  a&s  were  made 
in  England   in  4th  Edvv.  HI.  and  ^6th   iidw.  III.  for  parlia- 
ments to  be  holden   in  England." —  Hence  alfo  it  appears  that 
regular  annual  parliaments^  or  at  ieaft  annual  nuetings  of  parlia- 
ment, were  efbbi.fhed  in  Ireland  before  they  were  in  England. 
It  may  be  urged,  rerhaps,  that  Lord  Coke's  differing  from  Sir 
John  Davi:.  about  the    meaning  of  a  fiatute  is  no  convincing 
proof  that  the  latter  i?  wrong  ;  we  will  therefore  put  it  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Sir  John  Davis  was  not  matter  of  his  fubjedt,  and 
that  he  advanced  an  hulorical  falfehood,  when  he  aiTerted  as  a 
general  proportion  that  before  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Ireland 
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was  reprefented  in  the  EngltJIj  parliament.     Lord  M.    will  not 
pretend  that,  mould  the  prefent  parliament  of  Ireland  be  defired 
by  the  king  to  meet  him   in   England,   or  in  Germany,  and 
fhould  agree  to   obey   his  fummons,  it  could   with   any   pro- 
priety of  fpeech  be  called  either  an  Engiifh  or  a  German  parlia- 
ment, merely  on  account  of  the  place  of  its  fitting,    This  being 
premifed,  we  will  aflert  that,  hefcre  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  an 
Irifh  parliament  reprefenting  the  eftates  of  Ireland  was  regu- 
larly afTembled  in  England  ;  where  it  fat   without  meeting  or 
joining  with  the  Engiifh  parliament,  and    by  its  own  feparate 
authority    (under  the   word   parliament   we   include  the  three 
cftates,)  enacted  laws  for  the  people  of  Ireland.    Mr.  Molyneux, 
whom  we  confider  as  a  refpe&able  authority,  quoting  an   au- 
thority (till  more  refpe&able  than  his  own,    tells  us  that  in  the 
white  book  of  the  Exchequer  in  Dublin  is  recorded  a  writ  of 
the  9th  of  Edw.  I.   fent  to   his    chancery   of  Ireland,  wherein 
that  monarch  mentions,  Quadam  ftatuia  per  nvs  de  ajpnfu  pre* 
iatorum,  comitum,  barcnum  et  communitatum  regni  nojtri  Hibemia7 
nuper  apud  Lincoln,  et  quzdam  alia  jlatuta  pojlmodum  apud  Eborum 
fatla.    Herein  no  mention  whatever  is  made  or  the  Engiifh  par- 
liament:  but  the  ufual  conftituent  parts  of  a  parliament,  prelates, 
earls,  barons,  and  commons, — in  a  word,  all  the  ufual  branches  of 
the  legislature, — are  mentioned,  not  as-a  new  aflemblage,  but  as 
a  regular  and  eflablifhed  body  well  known  to  the  irifh  conftitu- 
tion.      We  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  the  Irifh  parliament  did  not 
occafionally  fit  together  with  that  of  England,  which  certainly 
was  the  cafe,  but  to  (hew  that,  before  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Ireland  had   a   diftinct   and   regularly   conftituted  parliament 
which  fometirnes  afTembled  out  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  in  it. 

In  the  ift  chapter  of  this  publication,  which  called  from  us 
thefe  remarks,  our  readers  will  find  fome  interesting  and  curi- 
ous details  of  the  meafures  which  led  to  the  pafling  of  the  cele- 
brated act  of  the  6th  Geo.  I.  by  which  the  authority  of  the 
Britifh  legislature  was  declared  to  extend  to  Ireland,  and  by 
which  the  judicature  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  JLgrds  as  a  court  of 
appeal  was  abolifhed.  This  famous  act,  our  readers  well  know, 
has  fince  been  repealed,  and  the  Irifh  parliament  reinftated  in 
its  fupreme  dominion  over  that  country. 

Chapter  2d  treats  of  the  reprefentation  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords 
of  Ireland  in  1719  to  King  George  I.  j  it  gives  the  late  Earl  of 
Egmont's  account  of  that  tranfaclion,  together  with  his  Lord- 
fhip's  opinion  of  the  legiflative  incorporation  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  A  perufal  of  this  chapter  has  produced  on  us,  a 
Very  different  efTed  from  that  which  Lord  M.,  no  doubt,  wifhed 
it  to  have  on  his  readers  in  general.      We  had  hitherto  confi- 

dered  the  members  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Lords,  of  that  day,  as 
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genuine  patriots,  engaged  in  a  glorious  ftruggle  that  had  for  ob- 
ject the  emancipation  of  their  country  from  a  foreign  legiflature; 
and  we  never  could  think  of  the  manly  ftand  made  by  them  in 
1719,  without  feeling  the  moft  lively  indignation  againft  the 
daftardly  Houfe  of  Commons  that  deferted  the  Peers  on  that 
trying  occafion,  and  prevented  the  ftand  from  being  effectual. 
Lcrd  M.,  however,  has  cured  us  of  our  enthufhftic  admiration 
of  thofe  noble  characters,  and  has  turned  it  into  contempt :  we  fee 
from  his  account,  given  long}  alio  intuitu^  that  the  Irifh  peers  of 
that  day  were  felfifh  beings,  who  felt  not  for  their  country,  but 
for  their  own  political  importance;  and  who,  provided  their 
appellant  jurifdiction  had  been  left  untouched,  would  have 
fuffered,  without  a  murmur  or  a  remonftrance,  the  Britifh  par- 
liament to  infringe  the  dearcft  rights  and  interefts  of  Ireland. 
This  confideration  brings  us  back  to  the  queftion  relative  to 
the  exclufton  of  Catholics  from  feats  in  parliament;  on  which 
we  flated,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  Lord  M. 
had,  much  to  his  honour,  changed  his  opinion,  and  read  his 
political  recantation.  His  Lordfhip  tells  us  in  a  note,  p.  24, 
*  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  firft  disqualified  from  fitting 
in  parliament  in  1691,  by  an  English  act.  of  parliament,  be- 
fore which  period  they  were  admiffible.'  Where  was  the 
patriotic  fpirit  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Lords  when  that  act 
paired  :  when  the  Britijh  legiflature  prefer 'ibed  to  the  two 
houfes  of  parliament  of  Ireland  what  delcription  of  men  fhould 
not  have  feats  in  either  ?  Was  any  remonftrance  framed  againft 
fuch  an  invafion  of  national  rights  ?  Was  one  fingle  refolution 
pafted  to  record  the  indignation  of  the  Irifh  fenate  againft  fo 
flagrant  a  violation  of  the  fovereignty  of  Ireland  ?  No,  both 
houfes  bowed  to  the  foreign  yoke  ;  becaufe,  though  it  galled 
them,  it  galled  ftill  more  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  fe- 
cured  to  a  minority  of  it  a  monopoly  of  fubordinate  power,  at 
which  juftice  would  haveblufhed,  and  which  a  gallant  and  pa- 
triotic body  of  fenators  would  have  fpurned  as  an  indignity  and 
difgrace.  The  Lords,  when  their  own  perfonal  importance 
was  brought  into  queftion,  could  call  before  them  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland,  and  afk  them  whether,  in  com- 
pliance with  their  oath  of  office,  they  had  informed  the  king  of 
Ireland  of  the  encroachment  made  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  lrifh 
crown  by  an  order  of  the  Englifh  Houfe  of  Lords,  fetting  afide 
a  judgment  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  of  Ireland,  the  fupreme  judi- 
cature of  that  kingdom  :  they  could  call  up  refolution  enough 
to  commit  the  Barons  on  that  occafion:  —  but,  when,  by  an 
Englifh  act  of  parliament,  prescribing  the  qualifications  for  ad- 
miflion  into  both  houfes  of  the  Irifh  parliament,  the  legiflatiye 
authority   of  the    king,  lords,  and   commons  of  Ireland   was 
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attacked  and  fuperfeded,  the  Irifh  Lords  were  filent ;  they  re- 
monftrated  not  agair.it  the  national  Indignity,  but  quietly 
obeyed  the  editt  tranfmitted  to  them  from  Weftminfter.  They 
were  humbled  :  but  they  considered  the  Catholics  as  {till  more 
humbled  ;  and  that  was  balm  to  their  magnanimous  minds. 
Surely  it  was  a  wonder  that  no  noble  Lord  ventuied  to  itand 
up,  when  the  refolution  for  committing  the  Barons  of  tne  Ex- 
chequer was  under  difcufiion,  and  to  remind  their  Lord/hips  that, 
in  trie  fentence  which  they  were  about  to  pafs  on  thofe  learned 
judges,  they  were  going  to  record  their  own  difgrace,  by 
punilhing  a  breach  of  duty  in  three  men,  when  they  themfelves, 
together  with  the  other  houfe  of  parliament,  had  fcandaloujly 
betrayed  their  duty  to  their  country  and  pofterity,  by  not  hav- 
ing raifed  their  voice  againft  the  Engliih  act  of  1691,  by  which 
the  Irifh  parliament  and  nation  were  degraded. 

Chap,  -jd  contains  rejections  on  the  Earl  of  Egmont's  ac- 
count of  the  reprefe.ntation  of  the  Irifh  Lords  to  George  I.  In 
the  courfe  of  thefe  reflections,  Lord  M.  ftates  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Catholics  were  admiflible  to  parliament; 
.and,  inftead  of  infilling,  as  he  did  formerly,  that  their  perpe- 
tual exclufion  from  it  fhoald  be  maintained  as  the  Palladium  of 
the  Conftitution,  (ftrange  that  what  deftroyed  the  Conftitution 
fhould  ever  have  been  defcribed  by  any  man  of  fenfe  as  its 
Palladium!)  he  thus,  by  a  complete  but  honourable  recanta- 
tion of  his  former  opinion,  urges  the  rights  of  the  Catholics  to 
equal  privileges  with  the  reft  of  their  fellow- fubje&s  of  Ire- 
land : 

*  The  act  of  uniformity  was  new-modelled  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
tectant difTenters  in  1719,  and  they  were  exempted  from  all  reltric- 
tions ;  fave  only  that  of  receiving  the  facrament  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  England,  when  they  obtained  offices  ;  commonly 
known  in  both  kingdoms,  by  the  ihort  name  of  the  Tell  Act,  which. 
in  1 78 1  was  totally  repealed  in  Ireland. 

'  One  of  the  important  meafares  which  frill  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, is  the  extenfion  of  this  toleration  ;  and  placing  the  Catholicks 
in  the  fame  fituation  with  Proteitant  diilenters ;  to  which,  their  good 
conduct  for  upwards  of  a  century,  gives  a  fair  claim  upon  thfcjuitice; 
as  well  as  the  true  policy,  and  laiting  intereit  of  the  community. 

'  Their  claim  may  be  thus  {hortly  ftated  with  mathematical  pre- 
cifion  : 

'  All  fubje&s  are  entitled  to  equal  privileges ;  unlefs  they  prefiwe 
dangerous  connections  with  the  enemies  of  the  itate ;  and  when  thofe 
connexions  are  diilblved  and  their  tenets  are  no  longer  dangtrrou1-, 
they  fhould  be  reftored  to  the  privileges  which  they  formerly  pol- 
feffed. 

'  The  Irifh  Catholicks  were  admffTible  to  oiiices  and  into  Parlia- 
ment until  the  Revolution ;  they  were  fufpended  from  thofe  advan- 
tages,  for  their   attachment  to    the  Pope  and  the  Pretender;    but 
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thofe  temporary  attachments  no  longer  exift,  nor  are  no  longer  dan- 
gerous ;  therefore,  the  only  remaining  ^liabilities  fhould  be  removed> 
and  the  Catholicks  mould  be  reltored  to  thofe  privileges  which 
they  formerly  enjoyed  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  com- 
munity'. 

The  truth- of  what  vve  faid,  at  the  outfet  of  this  article,  about 
the  force  of  prejudice,  is  ftrongly  manifefted  by  the  above 
pafTage.  We  are  perfectly  fatisfied  that  Lord  M.  intended  to 
be  liberal  when  he  wrote  it :  but  his  liberality  was  defeated  by 
prejudice;  for  his  words  would  lead  a  man  to  believe  that  the 
Catholics  have  lately  abjured  opinions  refpedling  the  Pope, 
which  formerly  they  pertinacicuily  maintained,  and  for  which, 
together  with  their  attachment  to  the  Pretender,  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  parliament,  it  isacertainfacTthatthecpinioris  which 
the  Catholics  maintain  at  this  moment,  as  a  body,  refpecting  the 
Pope,  are  precifely  the  fame  that  their  anceftors  maintained  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.  Charles  I.  and  Charles  If.  during 
which  they  filled  feats  in  both  houfes  of  parliament;  and  that  the 
opinions  which  they  have  abjured  are  precifely  the  fame  which 
their  anceftors  not  only  after,  but  ages  before,  the  reformation, 
were  always  ready  to  abjure  :  they  relate  folely  to  the  temporal 
power,  of  the  Pope  in  thefe  kingdoms,  or  to  any  pretenfions  to  a 
fpiritual  power  of  annulling  civil  duties  or  obligations;  and  the 
abjuration  of  fuch  power  is  nobly  recorded  in  the  acls  of  pra- 
munire  and  provifors,  paffed  even  in  thofe  days  in  which  the 
Englifh  parliament  was  moft  fubmiffive  to  the  fpiritual  autho- 
rity of  the  Pope  as  the  vifible  head  of  the  church,  of  which 
England  was  then  a  part.  A  reference  to  the  oath  of  allegiance 
framed  of  late  for  the  Catholics,  both  of  this  country  and  Ire- 
land, will  ftiew  that  we  are  correct  in  our  ftatement. 
[To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Review.] 


Art.  II.  Sketches  of  a  Hijlory  of  Literature.  Containing  Lives  and 
Characters  of  the  moil  eminent  Writers  in  different  Languages, 
Antient  and  Modern  ;  and  Critical  Remarks  on  their  Works.  To- 
gether with  feveral  Literary  fifiays.  The  whole  defigned  as  a  Di- 
rectory, to  guide  the  Judgment  and  form  the  Tafte  in  reading  the 
bed  Authors.  By  the  late  Robert  Aives,  A.  M.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed a  Ihort  Biographical  Account  of  the  Author.  8vo.  pp.298. 
5s.  Boards.  Chapman,  Edinburgh;  Cadell  jun.  and  Davies, 
London. 

his  author  has  been  coram  nobis  as  a  poet,  fome  years  ago  *, 
in  which  character  we  did  not  fee  much  to  blame  nor  much 
to  commend  :  but,  having  difmounted  from   his  Pegafus,  we 

»  See  Rev.  vol.  lxxiii.  p.  467. 
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find  him,  in  the  more  humble  walk  of  a  profe  writer,  to  have 
been  poflefTed  of  considerable  merit.  Though  this  is  a  pofrhu- 
mous  publication,  the  work  was  in  tbe  prefs,  with  a  preface 
prepared  by  the  author,  previoufly  to  his  deceafe  in  January  I704« 
It  has  been  faid  that  M  a  woman  feldom  writes  her  mind  ex- 
cept in  her  poftfeript  :"  but  we  have  long  found  that  authors 
unfold  their  cefigns,  and  infinuate  inftructions  as  to  the  fpirit 
with  which  they  wifh  to  have  their  works  read,  in  the  preface. 
We  fhall  therefore  indulge  the  manes  of  the  author  under  con- 
federation, with  the  infertion  of  his  preface,  as  he  can  no 
longer  fpeak  to  mortals  in  his  own  defence,  viva  voce  : 

*  Tne  following  Sketches  are  intended  to  exhibit  a  critical  review  of 
Literature  from  the  earliert  times  ;  a  fubjecl  pregnant  both  with  in- 
duction and  entertainment.  The  Author  flatters  himfelf,  that,  as  far 
as  they  go,  they  will  afford  a  diftinct  view  of  ancient  and  modern 
learning,  with  a  juft  eftimation  of  moll  writers,  whether  in  philofophy, 
poetry,  hiftory,  or  oratory. 

'  In  order  to  render  this  work  as  ufeful  as  poilible,  he  has  inter- 
fperfed  remarks  upon  compofition  in  general  ;  and  in  thefe  it  is  hii 
conilant  endeavour  to  eftabliih  polite  learning  on  the  principles  of  com- 
mon fenfe,  genuine  purity,  and  eloquence.  He  has  pointed  out  both 
faults  and  beauties  ;  and  in  estimating  national  genius,  as  well  as  that 
of  particular  authors,  he  has  been  careful  to  mark,  though  with  can- 
dour, thofe  more  peculiar  blemimes  that  affect  compofition  ;  and, 
where  thefe  have  been  more  glaring,  he  has  been  more  fevere,  and 
expoied  them  with  the  greater  freedom. 

'  By  the  ftriclures  which  he  has  thus  thrown  out  on  ancient  and  mo- 
dern genius,  he  wifhes  to  roufe  the  attention  of  the  age  to  lively  and 
elegant  pleafures.  He  unfolds  the  fources  of  learning  that  we  may  drink 
from  their  fountain.,  and  derive  from  thence  both  improvement  and 
amufement. 

'  He  recommends  to  the  young  writer  a  chaile  elegance  of  language, 
by  fetting  before  him  the  bed  models.  He  recommends  to  readers 
of  every  rank,  the  moll  rational  entertainment,  by  giving  them  a  dif  ^ 
play  of  the  moil  iublime,  moral,  and  entertaining  authors*. 

*  In  drawing  literary  characters,  he  has  given  examples  of  fome  of 
the  bell  paflages  from  their  works,  ilruftrated  with  critical  remarks. 
Thele  examples  he  might  have  enlarged  with  advantage  ;  but  the 
concifenefs  of  his  plan  obliged  him  to  ihorten  them. 

*  He  has  aifo  drawn  frequent  companions  between  feveral  firil-rate 
authors,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  and,  in  order  to  enliven  the  more 
didactic  part  of  the  Work,  he  has  briefly  delineated  their  characters. 

'  The  author  pretends  not  to  fay  that  the  fubjeel  of  the  Eflays  is 
entirely  new  :  claflical  criticifm  is  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Ariftotle. 
Obfervations  on  authors,  language,  and  compofition  have  been  made, 
and,  probably,  will  be  made,  by  many  ingenious  and  learned  writers. 

—  ■  ■■  ■  — -  ■  --  -    ■  -...■■-.  ,         -__.__    —  .       _  ...  |         _ 

'  •  He  has  attended  alio  to  the  ufual  reading  of  ladies,  fuch  as 
moral  tales,  fables,  novel?,  hiftory,  and  plays,  and  given  them  ample 
directions. ' 

But 
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But  any  one,  cr  more  cf  them,  however  eminent,  cannot  preclude 
others  from  walking  in  the  fame  field.  If  one  has  not  the  ftreogth 
and  valour  of  Achilles,  he  may  have  the  wary  and  circumfpeel  eye  of 
Ulyfles ;  if  he  is  not  deep  and  profound,  he  may  be  intelligent,  per- 
fpicuous,  and  entertaining. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  the  Author  flatters  himfelf  that  thefe  Sketches 
may  be  found  to  contain  more  various  and  more  curious  matter  than 
any  other  volume  of  the  fame  fize,  and  the  fame  fubjecl,  in  the 
Engliih  language.  The  plan  is  entirely  new,  and, exhibits  in  one 
connected  feries,  an  uncommon  variety  of  literary  information.  There 
Is  hardly  an  author  of  eminence,  in  any  language,  ancient  or  modern, 
but  is  noticed  and  character! fed  in  the  prefent  work  :  confequently,  in 
order  to  guide  the  judgment  and  form  the  tafte  in  reading,  the  Author 
prefumes  to  recommend  it  as  an  inflruclive  and  (he  hopes)  an  agree- 
able companion  to  the  young  fcholar,  or  even  the  more  advanced  and 
enlightened  fludent.  The  orator,  the  poet,  the  hiftorian,  the  philo- 
fopher,  may  all  find,  in  thefe  pages,  fomething  either  to  ihftruct  or 
to  amufe  them. 

'  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  there  is  fubjoined  an  alpha- 
betical lift  of  about  four  hundred  authors,  in  different  languages,  de- 
fcribed  or  mentioned  in  the  work.' 

The  account  of  this  author's  life,  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
contains  nothing  interefting  nor  memorable.  From  the  nurfery 
he  went  to  fchool — wrote  verfes — was  an  ufher  at  one  country 
ichool,  and  elected  matter  of  another — fell  in  love — was  jilted 
— refigned  his  piace — went  to  Edinburgh — taught  languages, 
and  toiled  for  printers  and  bookfellers.  Such  are  the  fimple  an- 
Hals  of  this  poor  author,  who  feems  never  to  have  emerged 
from  obfeurity,  nor  to  have  become  fufficiently  eminent  to  be 
certain  that  not  only  *  the  young  fcholar,'  but  4  even  the  more 
advanced  and  enlightened  liudent,'  would  fubmit  to  have  their 
judgment  guided  and  their  tafte  formed  by  his  decifions. 

i  htfe  FfTays  are  properly  called  Sketches,  as  the  author 
ikims  the  furface  of  fcience  and  human  knowiege  and  acquire- 
ments in  a  moft  rapid  manner.  Mr.  Barry's  pic-iure  of  the  pro- 
grefsof  civilization, at  theAdelphi,  tells  the  ftory  of  the  gradations 
of  reafon  and  fcience  more  in  detail,  perhaps,  than  this  whole 
volume  i  but  the  work  will  point  out  to  young  ftudents  what 
books  to  read,  and  will  tell  Jaclies  what  thofe  books  contain, 
without  reading  them. 

In  the  courfe  of  about  180  pages,  we  have  the  outline  of 
the  hiftory  of  Oriental,  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian,  Portu- 
guefe,  Spanifh,  French,  German,  Englifh,  and  Scotch  lite- 
rature ;  with  the  lives  and  characters  of  individual  writers  of 
the  greateft  eminence  in  thefe  feveral  countries.  Mr.  Alves's 
account  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  daffies  is  fpirited,  and  in 
general  accurate  ;  and,  though  given  in  the  abftracl,  it  will 
afford  Tiros  much  information  with  very  little  trouble.    Some 
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of  the  characters  of  antient  writers  are  well  drawn.  With 
thofe  of  Caefar  and  Cornelius  Nepos  we  inali  prefent  our 
readers  : 

«  Simplicity  of  ftyle  feenis  to  have  been  the  diftinguiftring  character - 
iftic  of  the  Ciceronian  age.  Betides  its  two  principal  poets,  Lucre- 
tius and  Catullus ;  its  hiftorians  fhew  an  excellent  example  in  this 
refpeft.  In  Coefar's  Commsntaries,  and  Nepos's  Li»/es,  though 
written  in  the  plained  ftyle  imaginable,  there  is  a  beautiful  fimpiicity, 
both  in  the  thought  and  expreffion,  that  cannot  fail  to  pleafe  a  juft 
tafte,  upon  an  attentive  perufal.  The  manner,  indeed,  of  thefe  writ- 
ings does  not  Alike  at  firft  ;  as  being  diverted  of  that  pomp  of  lan- 
guage, which  other  hiftorians  fludioufly  affeft,  in  order  to  gain  upon 
the  reader. 

'  Cornelius  Nepos  writes  always  in  a  brief  impartial  manner;  his 
candour  and  iincerity  are  truly  valuable  ;  and  his  llyle  fomewhat  more 
raifed  than  the  other's. 

'  But  Csefar  poffeiTes  an  excellence  of  an  higher  kind  ;  he  writes 
his  own  hiftory,  yet  with  the  utmoft  modefty  ;  taiks  of  himfelf  in  the 
third  perfon  with  the  greateft  indifference  :  praifes  nothing  he  does ; 
is  never  bitter  or  fevere  againft  his  enemies  :  a  ftrong  and  aim  oil 
lingular  example  of  a  great  mind,  neither  admiring  its  own  perform- 
ances, nor  condemning  thofe  of  others  ;  but,  as  intent  on  high  de- 
figns,  and  capable  of  ftill  greater  exertions,  always  modeft,  grave, 
cool,  and  difpaffionate.' 

Of  modern  writers,  Mr.  A. 's  opinions  will  perhaps  be  fame- 
times  difputed.  In  fpeaking  of  Metaftafio,  for  inftance,  who 
that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Italian  language,  and  with  the 
writings  of  that  exquifite  poet,  would  fubfcribe  to  our  author's 
harfh  fentence,  when  he  fays  that, c  with  all  his  dramatic  pow- 
ers, he  is  too  affected  to  have  the  reputation  of  a  claflical  writer  ; 
he  feems  more  attentive  to  the  pofition  or  found  of  words,  than 
the  force  or  nature  of  his  thoughts  ;  he  is  defcriptive  rather  than 
pathetic  ;  and,  like  the  French  writers,  more  declamatory 
than  natural  V  Vvrho,  that  is  qualified  to  judge,  will  not  fay,  on 
reading  this  pailage,  that  Mr.  Alves  either  did  not  understand 
Italian,  or  had  a  bad  tafte*?  He  feems  wholly  to  have  for- 
gotten that  Metaftafio's  dramas  were  all  written  for  mufic,  not 
declamation  ;  and  he  has  never  perhaps  felt,  heard,  nor  under- 
ftood,  that  patbss  is  one  of  this  lyric  poet's  chief  chara&eriftics  ; 
who,  fo  far  from  refembling  French  tragic  writers  in  long  de- 
clamatory fpeeches,  carries  on  his  dialogues  in  fo  rapid  a  man- 
ner, that  the  bullnefs  of  his  drama  is  never  impeded,  except  bv 
the  neceffary  introduction  of  the  airs  which  terminate  eich 
fcene.     The  next  period  manifeilly  proves  Mr.  A.  to  be  igno- 

*  The  inaccurate  manner  in  which  the  quotations  from  Dante  and 
TaiTo  are  printed  fumciently  raanifeil  ignorance  of  the  Italian  Ian- 
.guage, 
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rant  of  the  fubjecT:  on  which  he  is  writing,  when  he  tells  us  that 
Metaftafio  *  has  endeavoured,  but  improperly,  to  turn  pieces 
cf  fcnpture  into  poetry  ;  and  adapt  them,  in  the  way  of  dialogue, 
for  ftage.  reprefentauon.  But  this  feems  rather  an  unnatural,  as 
well  as  an  impious  endeavour  ;  or,  at  leaft  degrades  the  fubjeft 
it  pretends  to  emb^lim.'  Did  Mr.  A.  never  hear  of  oratorios, 
nor  in  what  manner  they  are  performed  ?  Metaftafio's  facred 
dramas  have  never  been  ailed  like fecular  dramas,  but  fung  ge- 
nerally in  churches,  ftationary,  like  other  ecclefiaftical   mufic. 

As  to  the  impiety  with  which  he  charges  Metaftafio  for  turn- 
ing pieces  of  fcripiure  into  poetry,  'heaccufation,  if  well  found- 
ed, would  fall  equally  on  the  verifiers  of  the  Pfalms  :— pbut 
Metaftafio  has  treated  facred  fubjecls  with  fo  much  reverence 
and  dignity,  that  the  moft  devout  and  orthodox  Chriftians  have 
equally  admired  his  genius  and  his  piety. 

With  fimiiar  injuftice  and  want  of  knowlege,  our  author 
fancies  he  can  difcover  fome  ftrokes  of  humour  in  Goldoni's 
comedies  c  not  fo  delicate  and  cha'fte  as  could  be  wifhed.'  The 
Italian  comic  operas,  though  too  often  finking  to  buffoonery 
and  farce  for  the  natives  of  other  countries,  are  never  difgufted 
by  fcenes,  expreflions,  or  allufions,  that  border  on  impurity 
or  indelicacy. 

All  that  Mr.  A.  has  ventured  to  write  on  the  languages  and 
literature  of  Spain  and  Portugal  feems  to  be  wholly  guefs-work. 
He  frequently  hazards  opinions  on  no  other  foundation  than  con- 
jecture. Of  this  kind  is  the  afTertion  that  "  Prince  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Tabic'*  was  *  the  firft  effort  at  a  (eri- 
ous  romance  in  England,  and  perhaps  in  Europe.'  Now  it  has 
been  fettled  by  that  excellent  critic  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  ad- 
mirable edition  of  Chauce  's  Canterbury  Tales,  that  Le  Br uft 
and  afterward  Le  Mort  -thur^  taken  from  it,  were  both 
written  in  French  verfe,  .  n  GeofFry  of  Monmouth's  Latin 
fabulous  hiftory  of  Britain. 

After  having;  mentioned  :he  fplendid  edition  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, lately  publifhed  at  M:dnd,  by  order  of  the  Court,  as  a 
proof  that  literature  in  Spain  has  become  a  national  concern/ 
the  author  mould  not  have  e.;leded  to  inform  his  readers  of 
the  magnificent  edition  of  Sallust,  tranflated  into  Spanifh, 
and  publifhed  with  the  original  :ext,  by  the  late  Don  Gabriel, 
brother  to  the  prefent  king*  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fpecimens 
of  typography  of  the  prefent  century. 

In  the  chapter  on  Spamjb  Ramanut%  we  find  opinions  to 
which  we  can  by  no  means  lubfci  be.  After  having  properly 
ftylcd  Don  Quixote  a  burlefque-faciric  romance,  and  Gil  Bias 
a  humorous  fatiric  romance,  Mr.  Alves  fays  :  c  Among  the 
French,  as  eminent  in  thiy  way,  may  he  reckoned  Manvaux 
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and  Crebillon  ;  as  alfo  Marmontel,  although  the  latter  is  rather 
too  ferious,  and  often  fantaftical,  to  be  clafTed  among  the  good 
fatiric  romancers ;  but  they  have  all  borrowed  light  from  the 
Spaniards  in  this  fpecies  of  writing.'  Now  we  can  fee  no  re- 
femblance,  in  the  ftyle  or  kind  of  romance,  between  the  novels 
of  Le  Sage  and  thofe  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon  ;  and  ftiH  lefs 
between  the  tales  of  Marmontel  and  thofe  written  on  the  Spa- 
nifh  model.  We  muit  alfo,  in  juftice  to  the  novelift  laft-men- 
tioned,  put  in  our  caveat  againft  the  charge  of  his  being  c  too 
ferious,  and  often  fantaftical,  to  be  clafTed  among  the  good  fa- 
tiric rcmancers.'  We  brieve  that  this  ingenious  author  had  no 
idea  of  fatire  in  writing  his  tales. 

Mr.  A.  characterizes  many  of  the  French  writers  with  to- 
lerable accuracy  :  but,  in  fpeaking  of  the  dramatic  productions 
of  that  nation,  we  think  that  his  remarks  are  fuperflcial  and 
unjuft.  Criticifm  and  the  rules  of  the  drama  grew  up  and 
were  eftablifhed  in  France  easier  than  in  England.  The  tafte 
in  one  country  was  formed  by  rule,  and  in  the  oiher  by  pure 
genius.  We  like  not  the  French  regularity,  long  fpeeches,  and 
declamation  ;  yet  the  learned  of  all  countries  are  partial  to  the 
beft  tragedies  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire.  Our  ex- 
quifite  Shakfpeare  pleafes  and  will  ever  pleafe  Enp-Jifhmen,  in 
fpite  of  his  ignorance  or  contempt  of  the  unities,  and  all  his 
wildnefs,  puns,  and  abfurdities,  to  which  we  are  lefs  blind  than. 
habituated.  There  never  was  a  writer  Co  truly  inimitable  in  every 
fenfe  of  the  word  as  Shakfpeare.  We  defpair  of  ever  feeing  his 
beauticsequalled,and  his  defects  who  will  dare  to  imitate?  Though 
we  yawn  at  a  French  tragedy,  we  muit  laugh  at  their  comedy^ 
and  all  Europe  feems  unanimous,  except  Mr.  Alves,  in  allow- 
ing \hcirjbc&  to  be  well  made,  and  worn  with  grace: — but  the 
merit  of  no  French  comic  writer  feems  to  have  come  to  his 
knowlege  except  that  of  Moliere. 

In  characterizing  our  Englifh  dramatics,  as  Mr.  A.  is  pro- 
fefTedly  pointing  out  the  belt  road  for  juvenile  readers  to  travel, 
we  rather  wonder  at  his  partiality  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
when  he  fays,  *  the  only  objection  to  them  is,  that  they  are  not 
fo  happy  as  could  be  wifhed,  in  the  conduit  of  their  plots;  and 
fome  of  their  characters  feem  abfurd,  extravagant,  and  too 
much  out  of  nature/  This  is  not  all.  There  is  an  objection 
to  mod  of  the  joint  productions  of  thofe  twin  writers,  of  much 
more  confequence  thin  defects  of  plot  and  character-  There  is 
more  obfcenity,  more  grofs  and  unpleafant  impurities  of  lan- 
guage and  fentiment,  in  their  productions,  than  in  thofe  of  the 
molt  licentious  pieces  of  Charles  the  Second's  revelling  reign  ; . 
—we  cannot,  with  this  author,  caU  it  a  '  woeful  period  of  our 
hiftory,'     V 
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The  manner  in  which  this  decifive  literary  hiftorian  treats 
Dryden  and  Pope  feems  to  border  on  pertnefs  and  arrogance. 
Neither  of  thefe  great  poets  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born 
north  of  the  Tweed  :  a  circumftance  highly  favourable  to 
6  Lord  Keily,  celebrated  (according  to  Mr.  A.)  all  over  Eu- 
rope for  a  bold  and  fpirited  ftyle  of  mufic  peculiarly  bis  own,9 
Now  though  this  mufical  and  bacchanalian  Lord  is  allowed  by 
profeffbrs  to  have  pofTeded  more  genius,  fire,  and  knowlege 
of  mufic  than  any  dilettante  in  our  ifland,  yet  his  ftyle  was 
not  his  own,  but  that  of  the  elder  Stamitz,  his  matter, 
which  he  imitated  well :  yet  his  fame,  we  fear,  has  not  ex- 
tended over  Europe  fouth  of  London,  nor  far  north  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  merit  of  Scotch  philofophers,  hiftorians,  poets,  and 
phyficians,  is  difplayed  by  our  author  with  no  lefs  accuracy 
than  zeal :  but  we  are  unable  to  difcover  how  *  Dr.  Pitcairn, 
born  at  Edinburgh,  Dec.  1652,'  could  have  been  '  phyfician  to 
James  and  Charles  I.'  unlefs  in  a  pre-exiftent  ftate. 

We  now  come  to  our  author's  4  Literary  Effays,  containing 
comparifons  and  illuflrations  of  antient  and  m&dern  authors  ;  with 
various  other  fubj  eels  of  literature.''  Thefe  amount  to  eighteen. 
The  iirft — Milton,  Sbakfpeare,  Homer,  and  Virgil  compared— 
begins  with  a  declaration  of  war  againft  Dr.  Johnfon,  of  which 
we  (hall  take  fome  notice  hereafter.  The  2d  eflay  contains 
illuflrations  of  Homer,  concluding  with  remarks  on  Hefiod.  The 
3d,  illuflrations  on  Virgil,  concluding  with  remarks  on  Lucretius. 
EfTay  4.  Illuflrations  on  the  fatires  and  epiflles  of  Horace,  in 
which  the  feveral  merits  of  that  moit  admirable  claflic  are 
pointed  out  with  no  vulgar  tafte  and  difcrimination.  EfTay  5. 
Herodotus  and  Livy  compared.  In  this  paper,  if  the  author  had 
flopped  after  having  laid  that  '  Herodotus  was  the  mod  an- 
tient of  ali  hiftorians  if  we  except  the  facred,'  his  affertion 
would  not  have  been  difputed  :  but,  when  he  adds,  c  and  the 
molt  antient  of  all  profane  writers  except  Hefiod  and  Homer,' 
he  forgot  the  long  lift  of  Greek  lyric  poets  given  in  Fabricius, 
not  only  anterior  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  but  even  to  that  of 
Homer  and  Hefiod.  Among  thofe  that  preceded  Herodotus,  are 
enumerated  Terpander,  Alceeus,  Alemon,  Tyrtaeus,  Anacreon, 
Pindar,  Sappho,  Pythagoras,  and  ^fop.  EfTay  6.  Tkucydides, 
Salhifl,  and  Tacitus  compared.  The  efbyift  fhould  have  men- 
tioned Smith's  tranflation  of  Thucydides,  as  well  as  that  of 
Hobbes.  While  Mr.  Alves's  critical  remarks  and  encomiums 
are  confined  to  antient  authors,  they  are  generally  candid,  ju- 
dicious, and  jn  good  tafte  :  but,  in  the  fubfequent  effays,  his 
opinions  leem  tinctured  with  national  prejudice  and  partiality. 
His  14th  effay,  however,  en  the  fublime  and  pathetic  of  the  Holy 
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written  with  great  force,  reverence,  and  zeal.    The  friends  of 
our  rel,g,on  w,ll  fee  with  pleafure   this   fubjeft   treated   in   a 

In  effay  r5,  fpeaking  of  different  kinds  of  ftyle,  it  is  eafv 

the  terrible  trafic  manner  of  S^^or  Rofa  "S" "  £»  ?"<* 
perious,  and  dafhes,  with  feveritv  and    „l„  •         bold  and  "»- 

his  portraits.  Sometimes  one  oifinn  fg  ™'  ",e  grf teft  Part  of 
nates,  and  holds  the  pencil  Z£^%T7J^  ■$*?*• 
whim,  vanity,  envy,  ali  take  their  turns  Prejudice,  dl-nature, 

?^3fc.sn  st  a  rsj«*e  who,e- and 

^fldam,  as  if  the  author  was  innate  £«£££ 

a  Scaflg?/,  %SB^^^T  '*?f»  ™*  ^mbUng ; 
Milton,  or  a  Gray  a  finder o 4  |f  0ll,U-'  abufinS  a  Sh*kefpeare,  a 
darling  and  UekbitL  them  1 1  '"  h'S  cote,»PO»ri»  from  envy  ; 
them  iieffant  flood  °ff  tan  thaX""^'  "*  PTinS°at  ^i 
torn  I  with  ever-g„awL8envy    and    he  moH  "^r  heart  Was 

^"Sti^^ 

0->y  offer,  as  his    pofogy^lhe^jria^h  Jr°hnf0n'  ^  aUth°r  "» 
Doftor  upon  mod    if  n£  !n\t  J ,.  „ abufive  «tack  made  by  the 

view,  as  hwo"°d  aplar    f^^f  °"  EnSlilh  P°«*.  with  a 
ftrike  to  the  duft  the  Sft  "'  a"  ,Trit  ""^P*  his  °wn,  and 

«  +  TKU  i  -    ,nob,eft  monuments  of  human  senius  • 

•  ffiuSSr  Jtaf l*  h,is  Livr of  thi =  ^  Poet./ 

but  the  tender  Hammond  he  h'      ^Jr*  LytteIt0n'  H»»»«ond,  &c. 
with  ChefterfleK^tt  Doct  hat™  i""""  *  *  «*•**» 
*'•**. 795- 
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•  And,  his  religion,  however  regular  he  might  have  been  in  the 
obfervance  of  its  forms,  or  however  punctual  in  his  devotions,  did  not 
certainly  manifeft  itfelf  either  in  his  heart  or  life  ;  and  he  was  a  ftrong 
inftance  how  much  a  roan  may  deceive  himfelf  as  well  as  others  in  this 
refpeft. 

•  The  leading  features,  however,  feem  to  have  been  vanity,  envy, 
and  an  auftere  kind  of  arrogance  that  led  him  to  defpife  and  abufe,  not 
only  equal  or  inferior,  but  far  fuperior  merit  to  his  own. 

'  Upon  the  whole,  Dr.  Johnfon's  merit  is  only  to  be  confidered 
apart  from  his  faults,  if  it  is  at  all  poflible  to  feparate  them.  His 
merit,  as  a  man  of  genius,  was  conspicuous  where  it  fhone  by  itfelf, 
and  untainted  by  the  peculiarities  and  infirmities  of  his  difpoiition. 

'  As  author  of  the  Rambler  and  Idler,  and  the  Prince  of  Abyffinia, 
he  muft  be  always  mentioned  with  praife,  as  here  his  genius  appears 
to  mofl  advantage,  and  with  feweft  of  his  faults.  He  was  then  "a 
young  writer,  and  (hewed  not  much  of  that  fevere  arrogance  which 
afterwards  marked,  fo  ftrongly,  both  his  literary  and  philofophical 
eiFufions. 

«  A  certain  fublimity,  as  well  as  melancholy  of  imagination,  marks 
even  his  earlieft  productions.  He  was  more  ftruck  with  the  terrible 
and  tragic  than  the  beautiful  or  gay.  In  nature  he  always  defcribed 
the'  raoft  awful  or  folemn  fcenes ;  and  in  the  moral  world  he  took  moll 
delight  in  the  recital  of  human  mifery,  the  fall  of  greatnefs,  the  dif- 
appointments  of  ambition,  or  misfortunes  from  levity  or  extravagance 
in  the  lower  fpheres  of  life. 

'  His  ftyle  was  even  then  ftiffand  majeftic  ;  but  it  was  alfo  ftrong 
and  nervous,  and  full  of  that  pompous  and  fplendid  eloquence  which, 
at  firft  fight,  is  fo  generally  agreeable. 

•  The  chief  merit  of  the  Rambler  feems  to  be  its  moral  tendency, 
its  juft  remarks  on  human  life  in  general,  and  its  excellent  delinea- 
tions of  fome  particular  characters.  His  views  of  life  are  exhibited 
in  affecting  attitudes,  that  both  intereft  and  inftruct ;  and  they  are  fo 
natural,  though  fet  off  by  his  peculiar  manner,  that  they  both  reach 
the  heart,  and  delight  the  imagination. 

'  In  this  work  he  has  been  imitated  by  Dr.  Hawkefworth  in  the 
Adventurer,  with  a  good  deal  of  his  manner,  but  little  of  his  ftifFnefs 
or  pompofity.  Thefe  two  books,  indeed,  deferve  to  be  read  on  every 
account,  as  they  are  entertaining,  moral,  and  full  of  chara&er.  The 
Adventurer,  though  inferior  in  fome  refpe&s  to  the  other,  is  perhaps 
more  lively,  humorous,  and  more  in  the  manner  of  Addifon. 

'  The  fimilarity  betwixt  them  is  accounted  for  by  Hawkefworth's 
being  the  conftant  companion,  difciple,  and  humble  admirer  of  Dr. 
Johnfon. 

'  His  immoderate  ufe  of  words  of  Latin  derivation  is  affected  ;  they 
are  often  far-fetched,  and  give  an  air  of  pedantry  rather  than  of  ele- 
gance to  his  ftyle.  Suavity,  perfpicacity,  efflorefcence,  fugacity,  hi- 
larity, are  words  peculiar  to  this  writer,  and  wear  too  foreign  an  air 
to  appear  natural  in  our  language.  Corrufcations  or  fcintillations  of 
wit,  ebullitions  of  decency,  rotundity  of  periods,  and  fuch  like,  are 
all  favourite  expreflions  with  him,  and  are  too  often  repeated  to  be 
in  general  pleafing. 

«  As 
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*  As  an  inftance  of  this  affe&ed  ftyle,  take  the  following  out  of 
many  from  the  Rambler  : 

M  It  is  common  for  thofe  who  have  never  accufiomed  themfelves 
to  the  labour  of  inquiry,  nor  invigorated  their  confidence  by  any  con- 
quers over  difficulty*  to  fleep  in  the  gloomy  quiefcence  of  aftonitfj- 
ment,  without  any  effort  to  animate  languor,  or  difpel  obfcuritv." 

*  Is  not  this  highly  turgid  and  unnatural  ?  It  werefendlefs  to  mention 
inftances  which  abound  every  where  in  this  author ;  but  is  it  not 
proper  to  condemn  fuch  a  mode  of  writing  as  an  innovation  in  the 
profe  part  of  our  language,  tending  to  corrupt  and  debafe  it  from  its 
original  purity  ? 

^  '  As  compiler  of  the  Dictionary  that  goes  under  his  name,  he  me- 
rits the  praife  of  diligence  at  lead.     An<f,  though  it  is  not  free  of 
faults,  particularly  erroneous  or  ufelefs  definitions,  and  feveral  omif- 
fions,  it  is  at  the  fame  time  an  amazing  work  to  be  executed  by  one 
man,  and  that  too  at  intervals,  amidft  ficknefs  and  other  avocations. 
But  he  was  a  laborious  genius  that  worked  with  vigour  and  halle,  and 
did  much  in  a  fhort  time.    He  had  alfo  a  moil  tenacious  memory,  and 
wide  obfervation,  that  particularly  fitted  him  for  a  lexicographer. 
His  life  has   been  written  with  great  induftry  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
Mr.  Bofwell,  and  others ;  no  late  author  has  been  fpoken  of  with  more 
eclat,    but  we  cannot   help  thinking,  that  like   fome  other  modern 
writers,  he  has  obtained  a  fame  and  reputation  rather  above  his  merits.* 
The  precept,   de  mortuis  ml  n'tfi  bonum,  is  here  wholly   re- 
verfed.     There  is  no  great  heroifm  in  attacking  a  dead  foe. 
When  living,  the  fecret  author  of  Lexiphanes,  and  the  anony- 
mous abettors  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the  newfpapers,  were  Johnfon's 
chief  affailants,  till  the  publication  of  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  • 
in   which   the   pleafantries  on   the   North   Britons  and    their 
country  have  never  been  forgiven.    Since  his  deceafe,  the  great 
moraliftand  philologer  has  had  the  number  of  his  enemies  in- 
creafed  by   the  imprudence  and  want  of  delicacy  of  his  bio- 
graphers ;     who,    unwarrantably    divulging   his    private  opi- 
nions of  living   characters,  have   provoked  many  perfons   to 
hoftilities,  on  the  principle  of  felf- defence. 

The  difpute  between  Mr.  A.  and  Dr.  J.  concerning  the  me- 
rit of  authors  is  only  the  opinion  of  one  writer  oppofed  to  th^t 
of  another;  and  the  whole  controverfy  will  probably  be  reduced 
to  this  fimple  queftion  :  which  is  the  moll  refpeclable  writer, 
and  the  moft  able  critic  and  judge,  Dr.  Johnfon  or  Mr.  Alves? 
We  were  never  partial  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  politics,  nor  to  his 
prejudices,  and  we  have  frequently  combated  his  opinions  : 
but  we  ever  muft  allow  him  to  have  been  a  great  moral  writer, 
and  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  probity,  and  piety.  Where  his 
prejudices  do  not  operate,  his  criticifms  are  fo  deep,  juft,  and 
original,  that  in  all  probability  they  will  long  guide  the  public 
tafte ;  which  they  are  the  more  likely  to  do,  as  he  muft  ever  be 
ranked  himfelf  2mong  our  profe  writers  of  the  firft  clafs  :  ncr  can 
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be  with  juftice  be  denied  a  diftinguifhed  place  among  our  poets, 

°f  OuSneft  No'rth  *L  very  unwilling  allows  the  tra- 
veller to  the  Hebrides,  and  the  denouncer  of  Oman,  any  other 
i,  ,L„  that  of  diligence  as  a  lexicographer  :  but,  if  (like 
T  w  Kils  „f  Eo VPt.)  Johnfon  after  his  deceafe  were  to 
Utrfed  fofh  grclnefaPnd)rnIfde,Beanors  againft  the  republic 
of  I  Iters,  in  tmpannelling  a  jury,  perhaps -W.lk.te.  (ot  firft 
of  letters,  sLotfmen  flj0Uld  be  challenged. 

PrWe  canno,     nt    judicial    capacityf  difmifs  Mr   Alves 
wilout  obfav  ng  that  he,  who  fo  freely  cenfured  the  ftyle  of 

to Modern  wrfters  of  high  ^V^T^SES 
and  Cicero  among  the  ant.ents,  (fee  p.  »77>)  was  frequent  y 
"ulty  of  Scotticifms,  colloquial  barbar.fms,  and«tann«.. 
fac  es  in  the  very  language  in  wh.ch  he  cenfured  others.  We 
wVw"de0V(for0/-j  the  truth.'  Withal,  frequently;  a^word 
which  Ml  be{n  ufed  by  any  good  Englifh  writer  dur.ng 
tCorefent  century.  ■  As  inferior  as  the  found  of  a  pipe  to 
he  found  of  an  organ.'  Now  an  organ  be.ng-ent.rely  com- 
the  touna  %-___.  the  author  meant,  as  inferior  as  the 

t%A  of  ffirpiiePto  that  of  z/utt  organ-*Kch  would  be 
Sent  eLf/e  at'on.  <  In  regard  af  mvention,"  for  t.- 
11°  Total  fdence  of  Homer/  for  about  or  concerning .Homer - 

<  NeUher  can  we  fee  «to^  any  thing;'  '  but  w.t,  .f  em  has 
anv  will  ftine  out  but  W«y  f  here  we  have  the  Galhc.fm 
a;j(  J     s  a  pronoun,  and  one  ufed  numer.cally    .n  the  fame 

■  a  <■  Prettv  much  equal,'  for  pretty  equal,  &c. 
^For'typ 3'  "errors, 'in  a  pofthumous  work  the  author 
is  not  accomitaWe  ;  and  perhaps,  if  Mr  Alves  had  not  treated 
_,_  greatly  h,  fu^mrs  ^^^^  He  2 
£££  Z;  t  f  of  wL-te  wrLs,'  of 'which  he  accufes 
Dr  ohnfon  in  hi&  Lives  of  the  Engl.fh  poets,  we  fhould  have 
Side  lefs  ufe  of  our  flacks  in  difcover.ng  the  faults  wh.ch 
■      we  have  already  pointed  out. _- 

7        m        'Zllli^tUUanners  and  Genius  of  the  Literary  Cba- 

Art.  111.     An  zjjay  an  >  ,  Boards. 

raatr.     By  J.  D'lfraeh.      Crown   8vo.     pp*  220.      4=..  " 

Cadell  iun.  and  Davies.     1/95-  ,  . 
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exploits,  now  adventures  at  higher  flights.   He  modeftly  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  that  '  he  prefents  the  reader  with  an  imperfect 
attempt  on    an  important  topic  :'    for  the   materials  defigned 
for  this  eflay  having  been  accidentally  deftroyed,  his  (ketches 
are  not  fo  numerous  as  he  could  wifh,  and  as  the  fubject  ap- 
pears to  promife  ;  and  that  therefore  they  claim  all  the  indul- 
gence of  the  title.     Now,  if  by  delaying  this  publication  he 
could  have  made  it  more  perfe<t,  we  might  afk  why  he  haftened 
to  the  prefs  f    We  have  heard  of  no  fu'bfcription  nor  engage- 
ment for  its  appearance  at  any   particular  time  ;  and  the  hu- 
mility of  trailing  his  work  an  EJfay   will,   we  fear,  have  little 
effect  on  fuch  readers  as  recollect   that  Locke  and  Pope  have 
condefcended  to  call  two  of  the  moft  perfect  productions  in  our 
language,  ejfays ;  nor  would  the  metaphysics  of  the  one,  and 
the  ethics  of  the  other,  have  obtained  pardon,  if   defective, 
from  the  modefty  of  the  title  : — but  De  la  Baumelle  tells  usi  1 
his  little  book  entitled  Mes  Penfees^  that  "  if  a  man  has  a  good 
thing  to  fay,  he  fhould  fay  it  foon  :  or,  fo  numerous  are  the  can- 
didates for  literary  fame,  fome  one  will  be  beforehand  with  him." 
Mr.  D'Ifraeli   takes  frequent  occafion  to  remind  us  of  his 
youth :  but,  when  we  obferve  the  firmnefs   and  decifion  with 
which  he  fpeaks  on  moft  fubjects,  this  circumftance  may  not 
render  his  readers  more  charitable,  and  more  ready  to  fubfcribe 
to  his  opinions  on  very  deep  and  important  fubjects.  Chriftians 
and   Deifts   will   perhaps  equally   conftrue  into    flippancy   his 
having  refolved  impiety  and  blafphemy  into  a  matter  of  ta/Ie*9 
and  will  condemn  the  levity  with  which  he  treats  the  profound 
theologian  Clarke,  and  the  pious  moralift  Johnfon,  for  imagin- 
ing that  the  thoughts  which  Milton  has  given  to  Satan  M  are 
fuch  as  no  obfervation  of  character  can  juftify,  becaufe  no  good 
man  would  willingly  permit  them  to  pafs,   however  tranfientiy, 
through  his  own  mind."     It  was    a  want  of  tafte  perhaps  in 
Mikon  himfelf,  that  put  fuch  impious  fentiments  into  the  mouth 
of  Satan,  and  which  made  him   tire  his  moft  determined  and 
perfevering  admirers  with   Free-will  and   Predeftination.     To 
draw  the  moft  atrocious  character  in  a  drama,  fuch  as  lago, 
for  inftance,  throws  no  difgrace  on  the  poet :  but  impiety  and 
blafphemy  would  not  be  borne  on  our  ftage.    Milton,  however, 
was  a  truly  pious  man,   who  has  breathed  in  his  works  the 
moft  fublime  and  reverential  fentiments  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and   has   defcribed  and   defended    virtue   and   morality  in   the 
ftrongeft  reafoning  and  moft  glowing  colours  of  any  one   of 
our  poets  :  fo  that  the  language  of  Satan  feems  to  have  flowed 
from  no  licentious  intention  in  the  writer. 

*  See  Addenda,  p,  xxiii. 
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There  are,  however,  many  ingenious  and  lively  thoughts  irt 
this  effay,  and  proofs  of  extenfive  reading  and  acute  obferva- 
tion.  Though  we  are  not  always  of  the  fame  opinion,  we  (hall 
not  often  difpute  the  author's  principles.  Yet,  as  critics,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  point  out  inaccuracies  of  alTertion,  as  well 
as  of  language,  which  perhaps  have  efcaped  the  author  through 
precipitancy  of  publication. 

The  author  has  treated  his  fubjecl:  under  the  following  beads : 
Chap.  I.  Of  literary  men.  \\.  Of  authors.  III.  Men  of  letters. 
IV.  The  char  aclerijlics  of  a  youth  of  genius.  V .  Of  the  domejlic 
life  of  a  man  of  genius.  VI.  Of  literary  folitude.  V "II.  On  the 
meditations  an:>  converfations  of  men  of  genius.  VIII.  Men  of  ge- 
nius limited  in  their  art.  IX.  Of  the  infirmities  and  de feels  of  men 
of  genius.  X.  Of  literary  friendjhips  and  enmities.  XI.  The  cha- 
racters of  writers  not  difcoverable  in  their  writings.  XII.  Of 
fame  private  advantages  which  induce  men  of  letters  to  become  au- 
thors. XI II  Of  the  utility  of  authors  to  individuals*  XIV.  Of 
the  political  influence  of  authors.  XV.  On  an  academy  of  polite  li~ 
terature,  penfions^  prizes. 

The  firft  four  chapters  are  written  witji  that  kind  of  fpirit 
which  attaches  a  reader.  The  5th  contains  little  perfpicacity, 
and  few  moral  difcoveries.  In  chap.  VI.  the  author  defcribes 
the  love  of  folitude,  its  neceffity  to  fome  ftudiou:  men.  and  its 
irkfomenefs  to  others,  with  fuch  equal  force  and  illuftration, 
that  we  are  unable  to  difcover  which  he  thinks  rignt?  or  mod 
eligible. 

The  Vllth  and  VHIth  chapters  feem  to  call  for  little  more 
than  verbal  criticifm,  which  precipitate  publication  never  fails 
to  require.  An  abridgment  of  Chap.  IX.  we  fhall  prefent  to 
our  readers  as  no  unfavourable  fpecimen  of  the  work  *. 

*  The  modes  of  life  of  a  man  of  genius  are  often  tinctured  with  ec- 
centricity and  enthufiafm.  Thefe  are  in  an  eternal  conflict  with  the 
ufages  of  common  life.  His  occupations,  his  amufements,  and  his 
ardour,  are  difcordant  to  daily  purfuits,  and  prudential  habits.  It  is 
the  characterinic  of  genius  to  difplay  no  talent  to  ordinary  men  ;  and 

*  In  a  note,  p.  107.  fpeaking  of  a  literary  fund  eftabliihed  in  attic 
London,  for  which  the  claimants  wqtc  too  many  and  the  fubferibers 
too  few,  he  tells  us  that  *  it  has  died  away  ;  while  the  mufical  fund  is 
patronized  by  the  Great,  which  feems  to  prove  that  they  have  finer 
ears  than  underftandings.'  Juftice  requires  that  we  lhould  exculpate 
\  the  Great*  from  the  charge  of  munificence  and  conilancy  towards 
the  mufical  fund  :  for  they  have  left  the  fociety,  or  the  fociety  has  left 
them.  The  late  benefits  for  this  charity  (which  was  not  originally 
a  royrt/eftablilhment,)  have  been  unpatronized  by  all  the  Great  Di- 
rectors ;  and  we  are  told  that  they  have  been  productive  of  no  en- 
viable fum  to  the  fund.  Indeed,  it  feems  as  if  none  of  the  Great  had 
been  conflant  in  zeal  for  this  inititution,  except  their  Majelties. 

i: 
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it  is  unjuft  to  cenfure  the  latter  when  they  confider  him  as  born  for  no 
human  purpofe.  Their  pleafures  and  their  forrows  are  not  his  plea- 
sures and  his  forrows.  He  often  appears  to  flumber  in  dilhonourable 
eafe,  while  his  days  are  patted  in  labours,  more  conftant  and  more 
painful  than  thofe  of  the  manufacturer.  The  world  is  not  always 
aware  that  to  meditate,  to  compofe,  and  even  to  converfe  with  fome, 
are  great  labours ;  and  as  Hawkefworth  obferves,  "  that  wearinefs 
may  be  contra&ed  in  an  arm  chair." 

•  Such  men  are  alfo  cenfured  for  an  irritability  of  difpofition. 
Many  reafons  might  apologize  for  thefe  unhappy  variations  of  hu- 
mour. The  occupation  of  making  a  great  name,  is,  perhaps,  more 
anxious  and  precarious  than  that  of  making  a  great  fortune  We 
fympathife  with  the  merchant  when  he  communicates  melancholy  to 
the  focial  circle  in  confequence  of  a  bankruptcy,  or  when  he  feels  the 
elation  of  profperity  at  the  fuccefs  of  a  vaft  fpeculaticn.  The  author 
is  notlefs  immerfed  in  cares,  or  agitated  by  fuccefs,  for  literature  has 
it's  bankruptcies  and  it's  fpeculations. 

«  The  anxieties  and  difappointments  of  an  author,  even  of  the  molt 
fuccefsful,  are  incalculable.  If  he  is  learned,  learning  is  the  torment 
of  unquenchable  third,  and  his  elaborate  work  is  expofed  to  the  acci- 
dental* recollection  of  an  inferior  mind,  as  well  as  the  fatal  omiffions  of 
wearied  vigilance.  If  he  excels  in  the  magic  of  diction,  and  the 
graces  of  fancy,  his  path  is  Itrewed  with  rofes,  but  his  feet  bleed  on 
invifible  yet  piercing  thorns.  RoufTeau  has  given  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  ceafelefs  inquietudes  by  which  he  acquired  fkill  in  the  arts 
of  compcfition;  and  has  faid,  that  with  whatever  talent  a  man  may 
be  born,  the  art  of  writing  is  noteafily  obtained.' — 

'  It  is  obferved  by  M.  La  Harpe  (an  author  by  profeffion)  that  as 
it  has  been  proved  there  are  fome  maladies  peculiar  to  artifts,  there 
are  alfo  forrows  which  are  peculiar  to  them  ;  and  which  the  world  can 
neither  pity  nor  fofcen,  becaufe  it  cannot  have  their  conceptions.  We 
read  not  without  a  melancholy  emotion,  the  querulous  expreffions  of 
men  of  genius.  We  have  a  little  catalogue  de  calamitate  Litteratorum\ 
we  might  add  a  volume  by  the  addition  of  moft  of  our  own  authors.' — 
«  The  votaries  of  the  arts  and  fciences  are  called  by  Cicero,  He- 
roes of  Peace  ;  their  labours,  their  dangers,  and  their  intrepidity, 
make  them  heroes;  but  peace  is  rarely  the  ornament  of  their  feverifh 
exiftence. ' — 

*  Some  are  now  only  agreeable,  who  might  have  been  great 
writers,  had  their  application  to  Itudy,  and  the  modes  of  thtrir  life 
been  different.  In  Mr.  Greaves'  lively  recollections  of  his  friend 
Shenftone,  are  fome  judicious  obfervatkms  on  this  fubject.  He  has 
drawn  a  companion  between  the  elevated  abilities  of  Gray,  and  the 
humble  talents  of  Shenftone  :  and  he  has  effayed  to  (hew,  that  it  was 
the  accidental  circumftances  of  Gray's  place  of  birth,  education,  his 
admittance  into  fome  of  the  belt  circles,  and  his  afhduous  application 
to  fcience,  .which  gave  him  that  Superiority  over  the  indolence,  the 
retirement,  and  the  inertion  of  a  want  of  patronage,  which  made 
Shenftone,  as  Gray  familiarly  faid,  "  hop  round  his  walks"  like  a 
bird  in  a  firing.' — 

■   Men  of  genius  are  often  reverenced  only  where  they  are  known 
by  their  writings.     In  the  romance  of  life  they  are  divinities,  in  it's 
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hi  (lory  they  are  men.  From  errors  of  the  mind,  and  derelictions  of 
the  heart,  they  may  not  be  exempt ;  thefe  are  perceived  by  their  ac- 
quaintance, who  can  often  difcern  only  thefe  qualities.  The  defects  of 
great  men  are  the  confolation  of  the  dunces.' — 

'  For  their  foibles  it  appears  more  difficult  to  account  than  for  their 
vices ;  for  a  violent  paffion  depends  on  its  direction  to  become  either 
excellence  or  depravity  ;  but  why  their  exalted  mind  fhould  not  pre- 
ferve  them  from  the  imbecilities  of  fools,  appears  a  mere  caprice  of 
nature.     A  curious  lift  may  be  formed  of 

f(  Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wife."  John/on, 

In  the  note  underneath  I  have  thrown  together  a  few  facts  which  may 
be  patTed  over  by  thofe  who  have  no  tafte  for  literary  anecdotes  *. 

*  But  it  is  alfo  neceflary  to  acknowledge,  that  men  of  genius  are 
often  unjuftly  reproached  with  foibles.  The  fports  of  a  vacant  mind, 
are  mifunderftocd  as  follies.  The  limplicity  of  truth  may  appear 
vanity,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of  fuperiority,  envy.  Nothing  is  more 
ufual  than  our  furprife  at  fome  great  writer  or  artift  contemning  the 
labours  of  another,  whom  the  public  cherifh  with  equal  approbation. 
We  place  it  to  the  account  of  his  envy,  but  perhaps  this  opinion  is  er- 
roneous, and  claims  a  concife  inveftigation. 

*  Every  fuperior  writer  has  a  manner  of  his  own,  with  which  he 
has  been  long  converfant,  and  too  often  inclines  to  judge  of  the  merit 
of  a  performance  by  the  degree  it  attains  of  his  favourite  manner. 
He  errs,  becaufe  impartial  men  of  tafte  are  addicted  to  no  manner, 
but  love  whatever  is  exquifite.  We  often  fee  readers  draw  their  de- 
gree of  comparative  merit  from  the  manner  of  their  favourite  author; 
an  author  does  the  fame;  that  is,  he  draws  it  from  himfelf.  Such  a 
partial  ftandard  of  tafte  is  erroneous ;  but  it  is  more  excufable  in  the 
author  than  in  the  reader. 


«  *  Voiture  was  the  fon  of  a  vintner,  and  like  our  Prior,  was  fo 
mortified  whenever  reminded  of  his  original  occupation,  that  it  was 
faid  of  him,  that  wine  which  cheared  the  heart  of  all  men,  fickened 
that  of  Voiture.  RouiTeau,  the  poet,  was  the  fon  of  a  cobler  ;  and 
when  his  honeft  parent  waited  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  to  embrace 
his  fon  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  firft  piece,  the  inhuman  poet  repulfed 
the  venerable  father  with  infult  and  contempt.  Akenfide  ever  con- 
fidered  his  lamenefs  as  an  unfupportable  misfortune,  fince  it  continu- 
ally reminded  him  of  his  origin,  being  occafioned  by  the  fall  of  a 
cleaver  from  one  of  his  father's  blocks,  a  refpectable  butcher. 
Milton  delighted  in  contemplating  his  own  perfon,  and  the  engraver 
not  having  reached  our  fublime  bard's  '« ideal  grace,"  he  has  pointed 
his  indignation  in  four  iambics.  Among  the  complaints  of*  Pope,  is 
that  of  "  the  pictured  fhape."  Even  the  ftrong-minded  Johnfon 
would  not  be  painted  «  blinking  Sam."  Mr.  Bofwell  tells  us  that 
Goldfmith  attempted  to  (hew  his  agility  to  be  fuperior  to  the  dancing 
of  an  ape,  whofe  praife  had  occafioned  him  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  but  he 
failed  in  imitating  his  rival.  The  infcription  under  Boileau's  portrait, 
defcnbing  his  character  with  lavim  panegyric,  and  a  preference  to 
Juvenal  and  Horace,  is  unfortunately  known  to  have  been  written 
by  himfelf.' 
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e  This  obfervation  will  ferve  to  explain  feveral  curious  phenomena 
in  literature.  The  witty  Cowley  defpifed  the  natural  Chaucer  ;  the 
claffical  Boileau,  the  rough  fublimity  of  Crebillon;  the  forcible  Cor- 
neille,  the  tender  Racine  ;  the  affected  Marivaux,  the  familiar  Mo- 
Jiere  ;  the  artificial  Gray,  the  fimple  Shenftone.  Each  alike  judged 
by  that  peculiar  manner  he  had  long  formed.  In  a  free  converfation 
they  might  have  contemned  each  other;  and  a  dunce,  who  had 
lirtened  without  tafte  or  undemanding,  if  he  had  been  a  haberdafher 
in  anecdotes,  would  have  haftened  to  repofit  in  his  warehoufe  of  lite- 
rary falfities,  a  long  declamation  on  the  vanity  and  envy  of  thefe 
great  men.'— • 

*  It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that  every  work  of  merit,  the 
more  it  is  examined,  the  greater  the  merit  will  appear.  The  moll 
mafterly  touches,  and  the  referved  graces,  which  form  the  pride 
of  the  artift,  are  not  obfervable  till  after  a  familiar  and  conftant  me- 
ditation. What  is  mod  refined  is  leaft  obvious ;  and  to  fome  mull  re- 
main unperceived  for  ever.' — 

'But  afcending  from  thefe  elaborate  ftrokes  in  compofition,  to  the 
views  and  defigns  of  an  author,  the  more  profound  and  extenfive  thefe 
are,  the  more  they  elude  the  reader's  apprehenfion.  I  refine  not  too 
much  when  I  fay,  that  the  author  is  confcious  of  beauties,  that  are  not 
in  his  compofition.  The  happieft  writers  are  compelled  to  fee  fome  of 
their  moil  magnificent  ideas  float  along  the  immenfity  of  mind,  beyond 
the  feeble  grafp  of  expreffion.  Compare  the  (late  of  the  author  with 
that  of  the  reader;  how  copious  and  overflowing  is  the  mind  of  the 
one  to  the  other  ;  how  more  fenfibly  alive  to  a  variety  of  exquifite 
ftrokes  which  the  other  has  not  yet  perceived  ;  the  author  is  familiar 
with  every  part,  and  the  reader  has  but  a  vague  notion  of  the  whole. 
How  many  noble  conceptions  of  Roufleau  are  not  yet  mattered  1  How 
many  profound  reflections  of  Montefquieu  are  not  yet  underftood  ! 
How  many  fubtile  Ieflbns  are  yet  in  Locke,  which  no  preceptor  can 
teach  1 

•  Such,  among  others,  are  the  reafons  which  may  induce  an  author 
to  exprefs  himfelf  in  language  which  may  found  like  vanity.  To  be 
admired,  is  the  noble  fimplicity  of  the  ancients,  (imitated  by  a  fevv 
elevated  minds  among  the  moderns)  in  exprefling  with  ardour  the 
confcioufnefs  of  genius.  We  are  not  more  difpleafed  with  Dryden 
than  with  Cicero,  when  he  acquaints  us  of  the  great  things  he  has 
done,  and  thofe  he  purpofes  to  do.  Modern  modefty  might,  perhaps, 
to  fome  be  more  engaging,  if  it  were  modefty ;  but  our  artificial 
blufhes  are  like  the  ladies'  temporary  rouge,  ever  ready  to  colour  the 
face  on  any  occafion.  Some  will  not  place  their  names  to  their  books, 
yet  prefix  it  to  their  advertifements ;  others  pretend  to  be  the  editors 
of  their  own  works ;  fome  compliment  themfelves  in  the  third  perfon  ; 
and  many,  concealed  under  the  fhade  of  anonymous  criticifm,  form 
panegyrics,  as  elaborate  and  long  as  Pliny's  on  Trajan,  of  their 
works  and  themfelves ;  yet,  in  a  converfation,  ftartat  a  compliment, 
and  quarrel  at  a  quotation  Such  modeft  authors  refemble  certain 
ladies,  who  in  public  are  equally  celebrated  for  the  coldeft  chaftity. 

'  Confcioufnefs  of  merit  characlerifes  men  of  genius;  but  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  illufions  of  felf-love  are  not  diftinguifhable  from 

the 
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the  realities  of  confcioufnefs.  Yet  if  we  were  to  take  irom  fome  their 
pride  of  exultation,  we  annihilate  the  germ  of  their  excellence.  The 
perfuafion  of  a  ju#  pofterity  fmoothed  the  ileepiefs  pillow,  and  fpread  - 
a  funfhine  in  the  folitude  of  Bacon,  Montefquieu,  and  Newton  ;  of 
Cervantes,  Gray,  and  Milton.  Men  of  genius  anticipate  their  con- 
temporaries, and  know  they  are  fuch,  long  before  the  tardy  confent 

of  the  public. 

'  They  have  alfo  been  accufed  of  the  meaneft  adulations ;  it  is 
certain  that  many  have  had  the  weaknefs  to  praife  unworthy  men,' 
and  fome  the  courage  to  erafe  what  they  have  written.  A  young 
writer  unknown,  yet  languifning  for  encouragement,  when  he  firii 
£nds  the  notice  of  a  perfon  of  fome  eminence,  has  exprefled  himfelf 
in  language  which  gratitude,  a  finer  reafon  than  reafon  itfelf,  infpired. 
Strongly  has  Milton  expreiTed  the  fenfations  of  this  paffion,  "  the 
debt  immenfe  of  endlefs  gratitude. "  Who  ever  pays  an  "  immenfe 
debt"  in  fmall  fums  V 

Chap.  X.  is  lively.  Chap.  XI.  ingenious  and  amufing :  but 
the  difplay  of  the  inconfiftency,  infincerity,  and  infirmities  of 
authors  will  but  render  carelefs  readers  fceptics  in  the  mo- 
rality which  they  preach,  and  may  even  degrade  literature  itfelf. 
We  will  hope  that  moral  writers  are  in  earneft,  however  cha- 
ritable it  may  be  to  fuppofe  that  the  authors  of  licentious  books 
are  not  fo  corrupt  as  their  writings.  An  anticnt  Greek  philo- 
sopher ufed  to  wifh  that  the  hearts  of  authors  were  diaphanous, 
that  the  world  might  fee  their  real  contents. 

At  the  end  of  our  author's  humiliating  note,  which  we  have 
juft  extracted,  on  the  mental  infiimities  of  writers  of  the  firft 
clafs,  we  could  not  help  crying  out  with  Gray  :—  Ah,  tell  them , 
they  are  men!  —  An  exclamation  equally  applicable  to  authors 
and  critics.  Indeed,  as  a  contrepoifon  to  this  note,  which  has 
44  drawn  the  frailties  of  the  mo  ft  refpecTable  authors  from  their 
dread  abode,"  we  have  a  long  lift  of  their  heroic  ads  of  friend- 

ihip  :  vide  p.  1  33. 

In  Chap  XII.  where  Mr.  DTfraeli  fpeaks  of  the  advantages 
which  induce  men  of  leuers  to  become  authors,  and  laments 
their  paucity,  he  fhould  have  recoliedled  the  univerfal  dif— 
fufion  of  learning  ;  which  has  fo  much  augmented  the  number 
of  claimants  for  celebrity  and  refpecl,  that  mediocrity  of  abi- 
lities in  writing  excites  no  more  wonder  than  the  being  a 
bricklayer  or  a  carpenter;  and  yet  whenever  a  poet  or  a  writer 
in  profe  towers  above  the  reft,  he  is  not  fuftcred  to  lie  in  ob- 
fcurity.  Pope,  Addifon,  Boileau,  Voltaire,  and  Metaftafio, 
neither  lived  nor  died  in  obfcurity. 

Chap.  XI 1 1.,  on  the  utility  or  authors  of  the  firft  clafs  to  a 
whole  nation,  is  ingenious  and  juft,  and  gives  the  beft  fide  of 
the  medal.  The  next  chapter,  on  the  political  influence  of  author sy 
is  the  reverfe.    To  enlighten  a  people,  till  they  will  iubmit  to 

3  no 
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no  government  but  that  of  terror,  is  not  contributing  to  human 
happinefs.  *  Authors  (fays  Mr.  D'ifraeli)  ftand  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed — They  awaken,  they  terrify,  they 
excite,  they  conduct  the  people.'  If  they  exercife  this  power 
merely  to  incite  difcontent  andinfubordination,  and  promife  fuch 
advantages  from  infurreclion  and  revolution  as  no  nation  ever  did 
or  can  enjoy  in  anyftate  of  civilized  fociety,  they  will  do  the  peo- 
ple no  great  kindnefs.  There  are  authors,  however,  from  whofe 
private  characters  morality  and  government  have  nothing  to 
fear  ;  and  others,  from  whom  nothing  but  mifchief  is  expected. 
Rational  liberty  and  anarchy  are  not  more  hoftile  to  each 
other,  than  writers  of  this  description. 

Mr.  D'ifraeli  complains  that  authors  are  neglected  by  the 
great ;  yet,  if  patronized,  they  are  bribed  and  corrupted  !  Poor 
Johnfon  was  grudged  his  penfion,  and  was  often  abufed  for  it  to 
the  time  of  his  death  ;  though,  previoufly  to  his  accepting  it, 
he  had  been  told  that  "  it  was  not  conferred  on  him  for  what 
he  was  to  do,  but  for  what  he  had  already  done."  In  the  long 
and  laboured  eulogium  in  this  chapter  on  philofophy,  which  has 
lately  been  fo  much  difgraced  by  pretenders  to  wi.'dom,  it  feems 
as  if  the  author  would  have  precluded  all  equivoque  and  danger 
of  confounding  true  philofophers  with  dreaming  tbeorifis,  by 
afcribing  to  fcience  what  he  has  given  to  philofophy. 

The  XVth  and  laft  chapter  of  thisfpirited  tract  is  on  a  £ubje£fc 
concerning  which  we  cannot  but  be  particularly  interefted.  The 
author  here  difcufles  the  expediencyof  eflablifhing  in  this  country 
an  academy  of  polite  literature,  penftonsy  and  prizes.  We  truft  it 
will  not  be  doubted  that  we  are  zealous  friends  to  literature  and 
its  worthy  votaries  5  and  yet  we  cannot  implicitly  fubfcribe  to 
all  the  arguments  here  adduced  in  favour  of  this  plan. 

It  feems  as  if  the  treatment  of  men  of  letters  of  every  clafs,  and 
the  conferring  of  honours  on  them,  could  never  be  reduced  to 
a  practicable  fyftem.  Academies  have  been  founded  by  princes, 
often  at  an  enormous  expence  :  but,  if  we  may  believe  D'Alem- 
bert,  who  became  the  head  of  the  moil  illuftrious  of  them  all, 
the  Englifh  have  contributed  more  to  the  advancement  of 
fcience,  unpenfioned,  than  the  natives  of  any  oih.n  country 
aided  by  royal  munificence*. 

*  "  Avouons  meme  a  Vhonneur  des  lettres,  que  les  Savans  nyont  pas 
toujour 's  befoin  a"ttre  recompenfes  pour  fe  multiplier.  T'emoin  V  Angleterre, 
a  qui  les  Sciences  doi'vent  t ant,  fans  que  le  Gowuernement  fajfe  rien  pour  elle, 
11  eft  <vrai  que  la  nation  les  conftdere,  qu'elle  les  refpede  meme  ;  et  cette 
(fpece  de  recompenfe,  fuperieure  a  toutes  les  autres,  efl  fans  doute  le  mojen  le 
plus  sur  de  faire  feurir  les  fcience  s  et  les  arts." 

Difcours  prelim,  au  1  Tom.  de  l'Encyclopedie. 

Our 
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Our  Royal  Society  is  an  unpenfioned  academy  ;  and  the  Philo- 
sophical Franfactions  bear  voluminous  and  honourable  teftt- 
mony  to  its  activity  and  ufe. 

Another  excellent  French  writer  has  well  obferved  that 
"  when  men  are  aflemoled  in  a  body,  they  generate  no  new 
ideas.  If  a  hundred  perfons  meet  together,  each  individual  has 
only  the  iooth  part  in  the  idea  propofed.  The  moft  favourable 
©pinion  that  we  can  form  of  fucn  an  afTcciation  is  by  comparing 
its  intellectual  power  with  that  of  a  man  of  a  middling  capacity, 
who  would  (till  furpafs  it  in  the  confidence  and  celerity  of  its 
tranfa&ions  ;  for  this  plain  reafon  :  a  man  is  the  work  of  nature, 
and  an  aflbciation  is  the  contrivance  of  man.  All  the  parliaments 
of  France  united  would  never  have  produced  the  Spirit  of  Laws  j 
and  all  the  academies  of  that  kingdom  would  never  have  com- 
pofed  the  tragedy  of  Athalia.  It  is  doubtlefs  for  this  reafon 
that  a  fociety  is  called  a  body  and  not  a  foul  ;  and  when  we  talk 
of  VEfprit  du  corps>  we  mean  the  worft  kind  of  fpirit*." 

The  exclufive  royal  patronage  of  painting  and  mufic  in  our 
country  is  cenfured  by  Mr.  D'l.  becaufe  general  literature  has 
been  neglected  :  but  learning  has  its  premiums  in  our  univer- 
iities  and  church  eftablifhments.  France,  in  the  moft  fplendid 
period  of  Louis  XI  V.'s  munificence,  could  not  penfion  all  her 
men  of  genius  and  talents. 

It  feems  as  if  affluent  readers,  and  the  collectors  and  pof- 
feflbrs  of  great  libraries,  mould  fubfcribe  liberally  to  a  fund  for 
the  fupport  of  indigent  authors  ;  and  the  lovers  of  painting,  and 
collectors  of  pictures,  to  one  for  the  fupport  of  arttfts :  as  mu- 
fical  profeflbrs  and  lovers  of  their  art  have  long  done  to  that  for 
decayed  muficians  and  their  families.  We  perfectly  agree  with 
the  author  that  premiums  for  excellence,  in  every  department  of 
literature,  would  be  admirable^wwa//  to  labour  and  ftudy. 

To  conclude  :  though  we  do  not  regard  this  work  as  a  perfeft 
monfter^  we  are  ready  to  allow  it  a  eonfiderable  mare  of  merit. 
As  to  the  verbal  criticifms,  with  which  we  threatened  the  au- 
thor, though  they  amount  to  upwards  of  20,  fome  typogra- 
phical, and  fome,  we  fear,  ^w/^graphical,  as  Mr.  D'l.  pleads 
indifpofition  while  the  volume  was  in  the  prefs,  we  mail 
recommend  them  to  his  own  refearch  and  correction  for  a 
future  edition,  and  terminate  this  article  with  only  one  ad- 
ditional obfervation  : 

How  often  have  we  heard  it  faid  of  an  abfent  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance, "  what  an  agreeable  man  he  would  be,  if  any  one 
had  the  courage  to  tell  him  of  fome  defect  in  his  carriage  or 

conduct,  of  which   he   himfelf  is  ignorant?"     We  rude  Re- 

, j, 
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Which  their  in  n  much  more  agreea. 

to  whifper  to ,  Mr.U 1-^ •» t» wo  his  ^ 

ble  writer,  if  he  did  not'  a.V°f?/^  acenr0r.  general,  and 
life  and    importance,  erea  hunfcW jntt a^  n       g      ^  ^ 

decide  fo  » ^^kCasTf     young   mhor,  who  commences 
long  eftablifhed.    It  leemsasn  a  yu«  b       „  Wan  atthewrone 
with  criticifm  on  any  writings  except  his  own,  begat,  at  throng 
Tnd  of  the  alphabet;  forgetting  the  precept  of  Pope,  who  fays. 
«  Let  fuch  teach  others  who  therofelves  excel. 

And  cenfure  freely  who  have  written  well.     

T        fv      nfoud  Letters  to  the  Honourable  American  Congrefs,  written 
A  dlrinJthe I ben een  the  United  Colonies  and  Great  Britain   by 

aST»5ST«*  S^i^  a^avies.  kW. 
It  may  perhaps  be  hazarded  as  a  general  remark,  that  great 
I  mTn  are  commonly  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar  £«*'«*•[ 
flv™  C«f«  wrote  the  hiftory  of  his  wars  almoft  without  a 
ityie.     v^«wi    vv  wt,,rupr  he  wrote  as  a  philofopher,  as  a 

^ta'  '■  XS&cti Sways  expreffed  himfelf  with  a  lumi- 
rs  ±d ££5*32 !  -d  this  is  eminently  the  literary 
charaaer  oft  he  official  letters  ofWafhington  here  prefented  to 
I .m\c  In  this  view,  they  afford  an  excellent  fpecimen  of 
he  Coper  ft\"e  or  letters  ol  papers  on  public  tranfaaions 
tLvT  chefly  valuable  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
die  affairs  on  which  they  were  written,  and  for  the  abundance 
^information  which  they  afford  reding  their  progrefs  and 
«t  inrorman ji  j  meftimable.    They 

'TlToV  the hiftory  of  ^American  war,  which  could  not 

a  treat  and  honeft  mind,  engaged  in  a  noble  caufe  can  ftrug- 
"lfritb  difficulties  and  at  laft  overcome  them  ;  and  at  the  fame 
Ime  y  urnifh  an  inftruaive  leffon  to  the  world,  on  the  folly 
rune  i»tjr  rifin?  foirit  of  freedom. 

°f  ^rou^dle"    '  mpSaSl!  for  us  to  detail  *•««£» 

uwouiu  u  r  d  b    unnece{Tary  to  marie 

the  fubjeels ;of  thefe  letters ,  asrt  wo  ^  ^  .  and 

the  progrefs  of  the  recent .event  d  bu£  ^ 

to  fill  up  our  pages  with  detached  «tra«»  w 
imperfect  idea  of  a  publication  of  th,s  kind      We  flial t here 
fore  content  wfelves  with  copying  part  of  a  letter  to  the  r« 
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fidenr,   written  in  a  moment  of  fufpence,  in  which  the  great 
talents  and  the  honeft  mind  of  the  writer  are  well  difplayed : 

<Slr*  Nenu-Tork,  Headquarters,  Sept.  8,  1776. 

*  Since  I  had  the  honor  of  addreffing  you  on  the  fixth  inflant,  I 
have  called  a  council  of  the  general  officers,  in  order  to  take  a  full 
and  comprehenfive  view  of  onr  fituation,  and  thereupon  form  fuch  a 
plan  of  future  defence  as  may  be  immediately  purfued,  andfubjeftto 
no  other  alteration  than  a  change  of  operations  on  the  enemy's  fide 
may  occafion.  ' 

■  Before  the  landing  of  the  enemy  on  Long-Ifland,  the  point  of 

attack  could  not  be  known,  or  any  fatisfaflory  judgment  formed  of 

their  intentions.     It  might  be  on  Long-Ifland,  on  Bergen,  ordireclly 

on  the  city.     This  made  it  neceflary  to  be  prepared  for  each,  and  has 

occafioned  an  expenfe  of  labour  which  now  feems  ufelefs,  and  is  re. 

gretted  by  thofe  who  form  a  judgment  from  after-knowledge.     But  I 

trait,  men  of  difcemment  will  think  differently,  and  fee  that  by  fuch 

works  and  preparations  we  have  not  only  delayed  the  operations  of  the 

campaign  till  it  is  too  late  to  effea  any  capital  incurfion  into  the  coun- 

lTy'rjUr>  AVCu  aWf  therenemy's  forc«  to  one  point,  and  obliged  them 
to  yifdofe}  their  plan,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to  form  our  defence  on  fome 
certainty. 

*  It  is  now  extremely  obvious  from  all  intelligence,— from  then- 
movements,  and  every  other  circum  fiance,- that  having  landed  their 
whole  army  on  Long-Ifland  (except  about  four  thoufand  on  Staten- 
Jiland),  they  mean  to  inclofe  us  on  the  ifland  of  New- York  by  taking 
poll  in  our  rear  while  the  (hipping  effectually  fecure  the  front;  and 
thus,  either  by  cutting  off  our  communication  with  the  country,  oblige 
us  to  fight  them  on  their  own  terms,  or  furrender  at  difcretion,— or  by 
a  brilliant  ftroke  endeavour  to  cut  this  army  in  pieces,  and  fecure  the 
collection  of  arms  and  flores,  which  they  well  know  we  mall  not  be 
able  loon  to  replace. 

<  Having  therefore  their  fyftem  unfolded  to  us,  it  became  an  im- 
portant confideration  how  it  could  be  moil  fuccefsfully  oppofed      On 
every  fide  there  is  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  every  meafure  on  our 
part  (however  painful  the  reflexion  is  from  experience)  to  be  formed 
with  fome  apprehenfion  that  all  our  troops  will  not  do  their  duty 
In  deliberating  on  this  great  queftion,  it  was  impoffible  to  forget,  that 
mitory,  our  own  experience,  the  advice  of  our  abieft  friends  in  Eu- 
rope, the  fears  of  the  enemy,  and  even  the  declarations  of  Congrefs 
demon (Irate,  that  on  our  fide  the  war  mould  be  defenfive- (it  has 
ever  been  called  a  war  of  polls); -that  we  mould  on  all  occafions 
avoid  a  general  aftion,  nor  put  any  thing  to  the  riik,  unlefs  compelled 
by  a  neceffity  into  which  we  ought  never  to  be  drawn. 

•  The  arguments  on  which  fuch  a  fyftem  was  founded  were  deemed 
unanfwerable;  and  experience  has  given  her  fanaion.  With  thefe 
views,  and  being  fully  perfuaded  that  it  would  be  preemption  to  draw 
out  our  young  troops  into  open  ground  againfl  their  fuperiors  both  in 
number  and  diicipline,  I  have  never  fpared  the  fpade  and  pickaxe. 
I  conkfs  1  have  not  fou*d  that  readinefs  to  defend  even  ftrong  ports  at 

all 
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all  hazards,  which  is  neceflary  to  derive  the  greateft  benefit  from  them. 
The  honor  of  making  a  brave  defence  does  not  feem  to  be  a  fufficient 
ftimulus  when fuccefs  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands  probable:  but  I  doubt  not,  this  will  be  gradually  attained.—. 
We  are  now  in  a  ftrong  poll,  but  not  an  impregnable  one,  nay  ac- 
knowledged by  every  man  of  judgment  to  be  untenable,  unlefs  the 
enemy  will  make  the  attack  upon  lines  when  they  can  avoid  it,  and 
their  movements  indicate  that  they  mean  to  do  fo. 

«  To  draw  the  whole  army  together  in  order  to  arrange  the  defence 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  lines  and  works,  would  leave  the  coun- 
try open  for  an  approach,  and  put  the  fate  of  this  army  and  its  (tores 
on  the  hazard  of  making  a  fuccefsful  defence  in  the  city,  or  the  iffue 
of  an  engagement  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  abandon  a  city 
which  has  been  by  fome  deemed  defenfibie,  and  on  whole  works  much 
labour  has  been  bellowed,  has  a  tendency  to  difpirit  the  troops  and 
enfeeble  our  caufe.  It  has  alfo  been  confidered  as  the  key  to  the 
northern  country.  But  as  to  that,  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  the  efta- 
blilhing  of  ftrong  polls  at  Mount-Wafhington  on  the  upper  part  of  this 
ifland,  and  on  the  Jerfey  fide  oppofite  to  it,  with  the  afliftanee  of  the 
obftru&ions  already  made  (and  which  may  be  improved)  in  the  water, 
not  only  the  navigation  of  Hudfon's-river,  but  an  eaiier  and  better 
communication  may  be  more  effectually  fecured  between  the  northern 
and  fouthern  dates.  This,  I  believe,  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
fituation  of  the  country  will  readily  agree  to ;  and  it  will  appear  evi- 
dent to  thofe  who  have  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  good  maps. 

«  Thefe  and  many  other  confequences,  whichwill  be  involved  in 
the  determination  of  our  next  meafure,  have  given  our  minds^  full 
employ,  and  led  every  one  to  form  a  judgment  as  the  various  objedts 
prefented  themfelves  to  his  view. 

«  The  poll  at  Kingfbridge  is  naturally  ftrong,  and  is  pretty  well 
fortified  :  the  heights  about  it  are  commanding,  and  might  foon  be 
made  more  fo.  Thefe  are  important  objecls,  and  I  have  attended  to 
them  accordingly.  I  have  alfo  removed  from  the  city  all  the  llores 
and  ammunition  except  what  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  its  defence, 
and  made  every  other  difpofition  that  did  not  efientially  interfere  with 
that  object,— carefully  keeping  in  view,  until  it  mould  be  abfolutely 
determined  on  full  confideration,  how  far  the  city  was  to  be  defended 
at  all  events. 

■  In  refolving  points  of  fuch  importance,  many  circumftances  peco- 
liar  to  our  own  army  alfo  occur.  Being  only  provided  for  a  fummer's 
campaign,  their  clothes,  fhoes,  and  blankets,  will  foon  be  unfit  for 
the  change  of  weather  which  we  every  day  fed.  At  prefent  we  have 
not  tents  for  more  than  two-thirds,  many  cf  them  old  and  worn  out: 
but  if  we  had  a  plentiful  fupply,  the  feafon  will  not  admit  of  continu- 
ing in  them  long.— The  cafe  of  our  lick  is  alfo  worthy  of  much  coafi- 
deration.  Theirnumber,  by  the  returns,  forms  at  leaft  one- fourth ot 
the  army.  Policy  and  humanity  require  they  Ihould  be  made  as  com- 
fortable as  poffible. 

'  With  thefe  and  many  other  circumftances  before  them,  the  whole 
council  of  general  officers  met  yefterday  in  order  to  adopt  fome  gene- 
ral line  of  condudt  to  be  purfued  at  this  important  criGs.     I  intended 
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to  have  procured  their  feparate  opinions  on  each  point;  but  time 
would  not  admit.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  collect  their  fenfe  more 
generally  than  I  could  have  wilhed. — All  agreed  the  town  would  not 
be  tenable  if  the  enemy  refolved  to  bombard  and  canonnade  it :  but 
the  difficulty  attending  a  removal  operated  fo  ftrongly,  that  a  courfe 
was  taken  between  abandoning  it  totally  and  concentring  our  whole 
itrength  for  its  defence :  nor  were  fome  a  little  influenced  in  their 
opinion,  to  whom  the  determination  of  Congrefs  was  known,  againft 
an  evacuation  totally,  as  they  were  led  to  fufpeft  Congrefs  wilhed  it  to 
be  maintained  at  every  hazard. 

«  It  was  concluded  to  arrange  the  army  under  three  divifions ; — 
five  thoufand  to  remain  for  the  defence  of  the  city ; — nine  thoufand  to 
Sangfbridge  and  its  dependencies,  as  well  to  poffefs  and  fecure  thofe 
pofts,  as  to  be  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  who  are  moving  eaftward  on 
Long-lfland,  if  they  mould  attempt  to  land  on  this  fide ; — the  remain- 
der to  occupy  the  intermediate  fpace,  and  fupport  either; — that  the 
iick  mould  be  immediately  removed  to  Orangetown,  and  barracks 
prepared  at  Kingfbridge  with  all  expedition  to  cover  the  troops. 

*  There  were  fome  general  officers,  in  whofe  judgment  and  opinion 
much  confidence  is  to  be  repofed,  that  were  for  a  total  and  immediate 
removal  from  the  city, — urging  the  great  danger  of  one  part  of  the 
army  being  cut  off  before  the  other  can  fupport  it,  the  extremities  be- 
ing at  leaft  fixteen  miles  apart; — that  our  army,  when  collected,  is 
inferior  to  the  enemy ;— that  they  can  move  with  their  whole  force  to 
any  point  of  attack,  and  confequently  mull  fucceed  by  weight  of  num- 
bers, if  they  have  only  a  part  to  oppofe  them  ; — that,  by  removing  from 
hence,  we  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  their  mips,  which  will 
make  at  leaft  one  half  of  the  force  to  attack  the  town  : — that  we  fhould 
keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  put  nothing  to  the  hazard,  but  at  all  events  keep 
the  army  together,  which  may  be  recruited  another  year  ; — that  the 
unfpent  itores  will  alfo  be  preserved  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  heavy  ar- 
tillery can  alfo  be  fecured.  But  they  were  over-ruled  by  a  majority, 
who  thought  for  the  prefent  a  part  of  our  force  might  be  kept  here^ 
and  attempt  to  maintain  the  city  a  while  longer. 

*  lam  fenfible  a  retreating  army  is  encircled  with  difficulties;  that 
the  declining  an  engagement  fubjects  a  general  to  reproach ;  and  that 
the  common  caufe  may  be  affected  by  the  difcouragement  it  may 
throw  over  the  minds  of  many.  Nor  am  I  infenfible  of  the  contrary 
effects,  if  a  brilliant  flroke  could  be  made  with  any  probability  of  fuc- 
cefs,  efpecially  after  our  lofs  upon  Long-lfland. — But,  when  the  fate 
of  America  may  be  at  Hake  on  the  iffue,  —  when  the  wifdom  of  cooler 
moments  and  experienced  men  have  decided  that  we  fhould  protract 
the  war  if  poflible, — I  cannot  think  it  fafe  or  wife  to  adopt  a  different 
fyftem  when  the  feafon  for  action  draws  fo  near  a  clofe.' 

In  order  to  fatisfy  our  readers  concerning  the  authenticity  of 
thefe  letters,  it  is  only  necelTary  to  inform  them  that  they  have 
been  copied,  by  permifTion  obtained  from  the  proper  autho- 
rity, from  the  original  papers  preferved  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office  in  Philadelphia.  The  editor's  advertifement  men- 
tions thefe  letters  as  only  a  part  of  the  documents  with  which 

he 
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he  is  furnifhed,  relating  to  the  contefr.  between  America  and 
Great  Britain  ;  and  it  gives  the  public  reafon  to  expert,  in  the 
fequel,  other  interefting  pieces  penned  by  the  leaders  and  prin- 
cipal agents  in  the  American  revolution,  and  tending  to  throw 
light  on  many  important  tranfaclions  which  have  hitherto  been 
either  enveloped  in  total  darknefs,  or,  at  befr,  but  obfcur^y 
perceived  and  imperfectly  underftood. 

The  editor  has  been  prevented  from  publishing  other  papers 
connected  with  thefe  by  obftacles  at  prefent  infurmountable : 
but,  when  they  are  removed,  he  promifes  (in  an  appendix) 
fuch  parts  of  them,  at  leaff,  as  are  moft  curious  and  interefting. 

Befides  the  title  copied  at  the  head  of  this  article,  another 
more  general  one  is  prefixed  to  the  work,  intimating  that  thefe 
volumes  are  only  a  part  of  a  large  defign  ;  this  title  ig,  A?neri- 
can  State  Papers,  being  a  Collection  of  Original  and  Authentic  Do- 
cuments relative  to  the  War  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 
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XT^E  ftiall  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  various  papers  in 
*  v     this  volume,  without  detaining  the  reader  by  any  prefa- 
tory remarks,  and  omitting  fuch  cafes  as  fuggeft  no  particular 
observation. 

Cafe  of  Pe?nphigus,  by  W.  Gaitfkell,  furgeon,  Rotherhithe. 
In  this  cafe  there  was  no  fever,  nor  any  occafion  for  medicine. 
The  author  inoculated  himfelf  with  the  contents  of  the  veficlcs 
without  effect.  This  liquor  is  like  the  ferum  of  the  blood,  but 
lefs  faline,  and  gives  lefs  coagulum  with  acids. 

Obfervations  on  the  digitalis  purpurea,  by  W.  Currie,  M.  D. 
Chelter.  Dr.  C  tells  us  that  his  experience  with  this  medicine 
in  dropfy  correfponds  entirely  with  that  of  Dr.  Lettfom. 
§u.  Did  Dr.  C.  give  dofes  equally  large  ?  He  relates  no  parti- 
culars ; — in  the  place  of  facts,  however,  we  have  fpeculations  : 
but,  unfortunately,  thefe  are  neither  very  new,  nor  very  edify, 
ing.  The  abforption  of  the  fluids  (when  it  happens)  '  appears 
to  have  been  owing  to  the  commotion  excited  in  the  conffitu- 
tion  by  the  vires  med.  nat.  in  order  to  obviate  the  fedative 
effects  of  the  digitalis:' — but  what  are  the  vires  med.  doing 
when  no  commotion  is  excited,  and  yet  the  water  is  abforbed  ? 
No  doubt,  the  Doctor  can  tell,  by  virtue  of  his  pliant  theory  ; 
and  after  he  has  told,  neither  he  himfelf  nor  his  reader  fhall 
underftand  what  actions  of  the  body  have  been  excited  :  yet  in 
the  knowlege  of  thefe,  true  medical  fcience  folely  confifts. 
Dr.  C.  adds  a  recommendation  of  digitalis  in  mania  and  in 
haemorrhages. 

Rtv.  Dec  1795.  E  e  J- 
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An  experienced  and fuccefsful  method  of  treating  the  fifiula  in  ane, 
by  J.  Mudge,  M.  D.  Plymouth.  Dr.  M.  propofes  to  facilitate 
the  operation,  and  the  fubfequent  treatment,  by  the  help  of  a 
fpeculum  of  which  an  engraving  is  affixed.  His  idea  appears 
feafible  and  ingenious. 

An  account  of  the  medicinal  effecls  of  the  refin  of  the  acaroides 
refinifera,  or  yellow  refin,  from  Botany  Bay,  by  C.  Kite,  fur- 
geon,  Gravefend.  Mr.  K.  relates  many  cafes  and  adduces 
many  teftimonies  in  favour  of  this  refin.  He  annexes  a  cata- 
logue of  its  virtues,  fomewhat  indiscriminate  indeed,  but  ample 
enough  for  an  advertifement : 

*  I  will  for  the  prefent  therefore  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  that 
independent  of  the  complaints  in  which  it  is  here  related  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  fuch  as  naufea,  ficknefs,  vomiting,  flatulency,  heartburn, 
pains  in  the  ftomach,  and  all  the  other  fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia, 
Diarrhoea,  mild  degrees  of  cholera,  dyfentery,  flatulency,  and  pain 
in  the  bowels,  fpafms  in  the  ftomach,  in  the  mufcles  of  the  trunk, 
and  in  thofe  of  the  extremities,  the  gout  in  the  ftomach,  and  violent 
pains  in  the  extremities  refembling  the  gout  or  rheumatifm, — Great 
and  general  proftration  of  iirength,— Catarrhous  affections, — And  in 
certain  cafes  of  amenorrhcea  and  fluor  albus.—  Exclufive  of  thefe  com- 
plaints I  fay,  in  all  cafes  where  debility  itfelf  is  the  idiopathic  com- 
plaint, where  it  is  independent  of,  and  unconnected  with  any  real 
organic  difeafe — I  fhould  expect,  whether  the  affection  be  local  or 
general,  that  the  yellow  gum  will  be  found  a  very  powerful  and  effec- 
tual reitorative.5 

The  yellow  refin  may  have  its  ufe:  but,  from  its  fenfible 
qualities,  and  from  actual  trial,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  will  by  no  means  fulfil  the  expectations*  which  this  paper  may 
raife  in  the  minds  of  the  unwary. 

Obfervations  and  experiments  on  the  external  abforption  of  emetic 
tartar  and arfenic,  by  W.  Gaitfkell,  furgeon.  Former  experi- 
ments on  this  fubject  are  well  known.  Mr.  G.  from  his  per- 
fonal  experience  and  that  of  feveral  friends,  concludes  that 
neither  tartar  emetic  nor  other  metallic  preparations  (mercurials 
excepted)  can  ever  be  employed  as  ufeful  alteratives.  Tartar 
emetic,  rubbed  on  the  fkin  with  water,  produced  fuppurating 
pimples  in  more  than  one  inftance. 

Dr.  Bradley  alfo  treats  of  the  infrication  of  tartar  emetic. 
The  fame  effect  on  the  fkin  and  the  lame  inefricacy  on  the  fyf- 
tem  are  noticed.  His  paper,  however,  holds  out  the  profpect; 
of  good  effect:  in  rheumatifm,  &c.  if  the  diftrefling  eruption 
could  be  avoided  or  rendered  tolerable.  The  fame  method  of 
applying  emetic  tartar  is  favourably  mentioned  in  the  appendix. 

Hi/lory  of  three  cafes  of typhus  fuccefsfully  treated,  by  W.  Harri- 
fon,  M.D.  Rippon.  The  practice  of  wafhing  febrile  patients 
with  cold  water  is  well  known,  though  not  generally  followed. 

Dr.  H. 
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Dr.  H.  ufed  vinegar  and  water,  equal  parts  :■  the  cafes  appear  to 
have  been  bad:  in  one  patient,  he  fays,  the  liquor  changed  the 
livid  colour  of  the  petechia  to  a  florid  red  on  its  firft  application. 

rfn  account  of  fome  anomalous  appearances  confequent  to  the  ino- 
culation of  the  jmall-po*)  by  C.  Kite,  furgeon. 

hi/lory  of  a  fecond  or  fuppofed  fecond  fmall-pox,  by  E.  Withers, 
furgeon,  Newbury. 

Cafes  of  fever  al  women  who  had  the  fmall-pox  during  pregnancy, 
with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  children  appeared  to 
have  been  affecled,  by  C.  Kite. 

Thefe  three  papers  contain  prolific  grounds  for  fpeculators. 
Mr.  Kite  relates  feveral  cafes,  authenticated  with  names,  in 
which  a  febrile  difeafe,  fometimes  attended  with  eruptions,  was 
propagated  by  inoculation  with  matter  from  perfons  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  in  which  the  true  fmall-pox  took  place  fome  time 
after  the  patients  had  gone  through  the  firft  difeafe,  which  was 
taken  for  the  fmall-pox.  The  author's  hypothecs  is,  that 
variolous  matter,  in  its  progrefs  towards  becoming  effete,  may 
occafion  a  difeafe  refembling  fmall-pox,  and  yet  may  be  inca- 
pable of  deftroying  the  fufceptibility  of  the  constitution  for  this 
diforder.  His  advice  is,  (  never  to  employ  variolous  matter 
except  when  it  is  perfectly  frefh,  and  not  to  be  too  confident 
that  the  patient  has  abfolutely  had  the  fmall-pox  unlefs  the 
puftules  have  gone  through  a  regular  maturation.' 

The  lingular  narrative  of  Mr.  Withers  opens  thus: 

•  Mr.  Richard  Langford,  a  farmer  of  Weft  Shefford,  in  this 
county,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  when  about  a  month  old  had  the 
fmall-pox,  at  a  time  when  three  others  of  the  family  underwent  the 
fame  difeafe,  one  of  whom,  a  fervant  man,  died  with  it.  Mr.  Lang- 
ford's  countenance  was  ftrongly  indicative  of  the  malignity  of  the  dif- 
temper,  his  face  being  fo  remarkably  pitted  and  feamed,  as  to  attract 
the  notice  of  all  who  faw  him,  fo  that  no  one  could  entertain  a  doubt 
about  his  having  had  that  difeafe  in  the  mod  inveterate  manner  ; 
moreover,  it  was  ufual  for  him  alfo,  whenever  the  fmall  pox  happened 
among  the  poor  of  his  parifh,  to  attend  and  affift  in  accommodating 
them  with  all  neceS^aries.' 

Mr.  W.  goes  on  to  fay  that  Mr.  L.  was  feized  with  a  fever- 
ifh  complaint,  in  the  courfe  of  which  an  eruption  appeared 
with  all  the  characters  of  the  fmall-pox,  and  which  was  judp-ed 
to  be  fuch  by  two  phyficians.  The  opinion  was  ridiculed  : 
but  c  four  of  the  family,  as  alfo  a  fitter  of  the  patient  (to  whom 
the  difeafe  was  conveyed  by  her  fon's  vifiting  his  uncle)  falling 
down  with  the  fmall-pox,  fully  fatisfied  the  Country  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe/  Such  is  the  account.  Reader 
explain  the  phaenomena. 

Mr.  Kite  alfo  furnifhes  a  confiderable  number  of  cafes  of 
women  who  have  had  the  fmall-pox  during  pregnancy.     To 
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explain  why  the  fcetus  is  fo  feldom  infecled,  he  modeftly  pro- 
pofes  a  general  remark,  deduced  from  his  own  experience. 
Young  infant?,  he  thinks,  are  remarkably  unfufceptible  of  the 
variolous  and  rubsolous  contagions  :  '  the  younger,  the  v/eaker, 
the  infant  is,  the  lefs  of  life  it  pofiefTes,  the  lefs  fufceptibility  it 
has  alfo  for  thefe  complaints.'  Mr.  Turnbull  relates  an  in- 
ftance  of  communication  of  the  fmall-pox  to  the  fcetus. 
,  An  in/lance  of  a  fatal  pulmonary  confimiption,  without  any  evi- 
dent hettic  fewry  by  Ant.  Fothergill,  M.  D.  The  cafe  here 
reported  may  eafily  be  explained,  according  to  the;  opinion  of 
thofe  who  teach  that  the  exclufion  of  air  from  ulcerating  fur- 
faces  frequently  prevents  hecTtic  fever,  and  v.  y.  The  patient 
had  no  night  fweats,  no  rigors,  no  purulent  expectoration. 
On  direction,  it  appeared  that  *  the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs  was 
totally  deftroyed,  and  the  cavity  compleatly  full  of  very  fcetid 
purulent  matter.' 

Hiflory  of  a  cafe  of  croup  terminating  fatally,  with  a  diffeflion 
and  incidental  remarks,  by  Henry  Field,  apothecary. 

Aueuft  2?.  A  girl,  three  years  old,  flout  and  healthy,  had 
c  a  confiderable  .degree  of  fever,  wheezing  and  difficult  refpira- 
tion,  founding  at  times  fomewhat  ftriduious,  the  fauces  red 
and  inflamed,  and  covered  each  with  a  mucous  membrane-like 
appearance  ;  a  cough  frequent  and  founding  peculiarly  fhrill.' 
Topical  bleeding,  with  fix  leeches,  and  infufion  of  fenna  and 
antimonial  wine,  befides  two  bliflers,  were  firfr.  prefcribed  ; 
and  the  fymptoms  in  general  were  thought  to  be  fomewhat 
mitigated.  Canthandes  externally,  with  naufeating  emetic  and 
opening  medicines,  were  freely  ufed  till  the  28th  j  fome  flight 
fluctuations  were  obferved,  but  the  patient  expired  early  on  the 
Sfoth.  Diflecliorr  fnewed  '  flight  inflammation  through  the 
whole  internal  furface  of  the  trachea,  extending  into  the  bron- 
1  :  the  epiglottis  and  glottis  were  compleatly  covered  with  a 
thick,  white,  opake,  membranous  cruft,  adhering  firmly  to 
thofe  parts  fo  as  to  be  feparated  with  difficuly  by  a  probe,  and 
extending  about  an  inch  downwards  in  the  trachea.' 

Such  were  the  progress  and  the  event,  and  fuch  the  appear- 
ances after  death.  On  thefc  data,  Mr.  F,  proceeds  to  com- 
ment ;  we  fhall  touch  on  a  ft^w  of  the  principal  points  ;  and,  if  we 
fpeak  freely,  we  truft  to  the  importance  of  the  ©ccafion  for  our 
vultiheation.  The  efiential  character  of  this  difeafe  is  faid  to 
«  co  in  a  morbid  irate  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  difpofing 

them  to  itcrete  a  mucus  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  which  in  a 
very  ftiort  time  concretes  into  a  membranous  fubffance.'  Mr. 
Hunter  has  abundantly  demonstrated  that  a  certain  degree  of 
inflammation  occafipns  the  fecretion  of  coagulating  lymph: 
rieithe    -•    ;roup  nor  in  any  form  of  pneumonia,  does  fuch 
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fecretion  always  take  place;  yet,  though  the  action  of  the  vef- 
fels  does  not  attain  that  violence,  it  may  ftill  be  in  great  and 
dangerous  excefs.  On  this,  therefore,  the  eye  of  the  prac- 
titioner ought  to  be  fixed  ;  and  in  this  ihould  the  ejfence  of  the 
difeafe,  if  fuch  forms  of  fpeech  avail  any  thing,  be  made  to  con- 
iift.  Mr.  F.  (p.  152-3)  has  fome  minute  obfervations  on  the 
/tridulous  found  •  which  is  ufually  confidered  as  characteriftic 
of  this  difeafe.'  There  is  only  one  method  of  contemplating 
this  circumftance,  which  can  lead  to  any  thing  ufeful.  This 
is  not  to  lay  ftrefs  on  exa&  fimilitude  of  tone,  but  to  reprefent 
a  latitude  of  found  as  necefFary  ;  for  it  will  evidently  be  more  or 
lefs  flirill,  as  the  wind- pipe  is  more  or  iefs  braced  by  inflam- 
mation. Thofe  whounderftand  how  to  allow  for  the  variation 
of  nature  in  fuch  minutiae  will,  we  are  perfuaded,  feel  none  of 
that  embarrafFment  to  which  Mr.  F.  alludes,  when  he  fays 
(p.  155)  that  '  our  prefent  experience  is  certainly  inadequate* 
to  an  early  difcrimination  of  this  difeafe. 

The  farther  we  advance  in  this  paper,  the  mere  do  we  feel 
inclined  to  oppofe  opinion  to  opinion.  The  following  pailWe, 
which  refpects  the  moii  important  meafure  in  the  whole  treat- 
ment, feems  to  us  fcarcely  lefs  pregnant  with  evil  than  Pandora's 
box  : 

*  As  the  inflammation  does  not  appear  of/i  very  aSIive  kind,  general 
evacuation  by  blood-letting  does  not  feem  admijfiblem  this  difeafe; 
topical  evacuation  by  leeches,  neverthelefs,  fhould  be  purfued  with 
great  vigour,  at  lead  in  the  early  ftages  of  it,  being  that  which  has 
the  moil  certain  tendency  to  relieve  the  fymptoms  without  inducing 
much  general  debility,  which  circumftance  it  is  particularly  necellary 
to  guard  again!]:. ' 

In  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  inflammation,  we  appeal  to 
parts  of  fimilar  ftruclure,  when  they  are  ftimulated  to  the  fecre- 
tion  of  coagulating  lymph.  We  might  alfo  reff.  fomething  on 
the  analogy  of  acute  difeafes  in  children.  We  after t  that  the 
debility  induced  by  general  blood-letting  is  nothing,  in  compa- 
nion with  that  induced  by  the  continuance  of  inflammation  ; 
snd  that  the  former  will  never  be  dangerous  within  any  mode- 
rate period  after  the  attack. 

'  Dr.  Home  (fays  Mr.  Field)  objects  to  the  early  application 
of  blifters  to  the  affecled  parts  y  (p.  159,)  and  we  cdnfefs  that  we 
were  not  able  to  avoid  fhuddering  at  the  boldnefs  and  pertina- 
city with  which  the  ftimulus  of  cantharides  was  applied  in  the 
cafe  defcribed,  confidering  that  the  inflammatory  a«Stion  of  the 
exhalants  was  not  previoufly  removed  by  free  emifiion  of  blood. 
It  would  have  been  better,  in  our  judgment,  to  have  ufrd  the 
fimple  folution  of  tartarized  antimony  than  the  medicines  pre- 
scribed.    This  is  readily  taken  by  children  ;  and,  befides  its 
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ufual  primary  operation,  it  often  renders  cathartics  needlefs. 
The  treatment  in  the  inftance  before  us  was  directed  by  the  late 
ingenious  Dr.  Auftin. 

In  our  animadverlions  on  this  paper,  we  have  been  the  more 
prolix  on  account  of  the  great  frequency  and  fatality  of  the 
croup  in  London.  For  ourfelves,  we  are  perfuaded  that  parents 
will  continue  to  mourn  over  the  tombs  of  their  offspring,  unlefs 
the  lancet  be  freely  employed  in  this  dangerous  difeafe. 

Dr.  Senter's  fingular  cafe  of  ifchuria  has  already,  as  it  well 
deferved,  been  particularly  noticed  by  us  in  our  account  of  the 
American  Medical  Transactions.  (See  Rev.  Appendix  to 
vol.  xvi.  N.  S.) 

Some  account  of  Anguflura  bark,  by  J.  C.  Lettfom,  M.  D. 
We  have  here  a  favourable  report  of  the  virtues  of  the  Ang. 
bark  in  certain  ftates  of  low  fever,  particularly  where  the  bow- 
els are  affected.  Some  other  applications  of  this  medicine  are 
annexed.  Dr.  L.  thinks  that ■  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
An"-,  bark  depend  not  fo  much  upon  its  bitter  quality  as  upon 
its  tonic  antifeptic  febrifuge  powers.' 

Abridgment  of  Mr.  Robert  White's  paper  on  fchirro  -contracled 
reclum.  The  author  advifes  early  attention  to  this  difeafe  ;  he 
mentions  fome  Symptoms  which  may  ferve  to  characterize  it  in 
its  incipient  ftate,  and  recommends  the  ufe  of  mercury,  when 
the  diforder  is  afcertained. 

A  cafe  of  petechia,  unaccompanied  with  fever,  with  obfervations 
on  the  fame,  by  T.  Garrett,  M.  D.  Harrogate.  This  patient 
had  alio  haemorrhages  from  the  nofe,  and  fpongy  bleeding  gums, 
with  great  weaknefs.  He  recovered  under  the  ufe  of  tonics, 
bitters,  and  acids.  We  fhould  much  wifh  to  know  what  the 
beft  remedies  in  fea-fcurvy,  as  juice  of  lemons,  would  effect  in 
fuch  a  cafe. 

Cafe  of  angina  peel  oris,  with  remarks,  by  Samuel  Black, 
M.  D.  Newry,  Ireland.  This  is  a  very  valuable  paper.  It 
feems  to  afcertain  the  proximate  caufe  of  one  divifion  of 
thofe  extraordinary  feizures,  which  go  under  the  name  of  angina 
peftoris.  ^n  the  patient  whofe  cafe  gave  occafion  to  this 
communication,  the  heart  was  found  *  unufually  tender  and 
lacerable.  In  none  of  the  valves  could  any  vifible  degeneracy 
be  detected,  but  the  two  coronary  arteries  exhibited  the  molt 
complete  offification  I  ever  faw.  From  their  origin  through 
two  inches  of  their  length  they  had  become  a  compleat  bone.* 
There  was  no  accumulation  of  tat,  no  effufion  ;  and,  doubtlefs, 
the  incapability  of  the  arteries,  of  fo  important  a  vifcus  as  the 
heart,  to  perform  their  office,  may  be  coniidered  as  an  adequate 
caufe  of  difeafe  and  death. 
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Cur  for y  remarks  on  the  appearance  of  angina  fcarlatina  in  the 
firing  of  1793,  by  J.  C.  Lettfom,  M.  D.  How  far  this  pa- 
per tends  to  throw  new  light  on  a  moft  formidable  difeafe,  we 
fhall  leave  to  the  purchafers  of  the  volume  to  determine. 

Hints  ref peeling  the  prifon  of  Newgate,  by  J.C.  Lettfom,  M.D. 
To  readers  acquainted  with  the  meafures  propofed  of  late  years 
for  infuring  the  falubritv  of  gaols  and  fhips,  thefe  benevolent 
hints  towards'  meliorating  mifery'  will  afford  little  inftru&ion. 
The  paper  is  illuftrated  by  a  more  compleat  ground  plan  of 
Newgate  than  has  ever  been  publifhed. — 4  When  I  vifiteJ  the 
female  convicls,'  fays  the  writer,  '  1  was  (hocked  on  viewing 
their  wretched  condition  ;  fome  of  them  had  fcarcely  raiment 
fufficient  to  render  them  decent,  although  the  keeper,  Mr. 
Kirby,  had  expended  nearly  20I.  out  of  his  own  pocket  to 
aflift  them.' 

Hi/lory  of  the  treatment  of  hemorrhages,  by  Jon.  Binns, 
M.  D.  Liverpool.  Dr.  Binns  has  ufed  cold  glyfters  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  difcharges  of  blood  by  ftool.  He  relates  at  length  a 
cafe  of  diarrhoea  at  the  clofe  of  typhus,  in  which  this  practice 
anfwered.  The  glyfters  confifted  of  decoction  of  tormentil 
with  gum-arabic  and  a  little  vitriolic  acid. — Under  this  article 
is  a  cafe  of  amaurofis  of  fix  months'  landing,  fuccefsfully  treated 
by  a  cold  infufion  of  one  grain  of  Cayenne  pepper  in  an  ounce 
of  water.  This  application  deferves  trial.  With  the  writer  of 
this  article  it  has  failed  in  one  very  fair  cafe. 

Some  account  of  the  dyfopia,  by  M.  Guthrie,  M.  D.  Peterf- 
burgh.  This  is  a  fingular  complaint,  known  in  Ruffia  by  a  name 
fignifying  the  hen  blindnefs.  The  patient  lofes  his  fight  at  fun^ 
fet,  and  does  not  recover  it  till  fun-rife.  He  is  blind  during 
the  lightefl  nights  of  fummer.  The  difeafe  is  common  among 
the  peafants  during  the  hay-harveft,  when  they  generally  work 
all  night,  to  avoid  the  fultry  heat  of  day,  and  when  they  fleep 
lefs  than  ufual.  There  is  no  pain  nor  any  external  appearance. 
This  temporary  amaurofis  goes  off  fpontaneoufly,  but  they  ufe 
what  Dr.  G.  believes  to  be  a  decoction  of  the  blue-bottle 
(centaurea  cyanus).  The  caufe  is  evidently  exhauftion  of  the 
irritability  of  the  retina,  by  excefs  of  light. 

On  the  internal  ufe  of  filver  in  the  epilepfy,  by  James  Sims, 
M.  D.  Dr.  S.  fays  that  he  has  fuccelsfuliy  given  from  the  8th 
to  the  20th  part  of  a  grain  of  the  nitrat  of  filver  in  epilepfy. 
Two  favourable  cafes  are  related. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  number  of  obfervations,  among 
which  a  cafe  offpafm  from  Mr.  J.  Maiden,  furgeon,  has  prin- 
cipally dr*awn  our  attention  :  it  was,  however,  as  much  a  cafe  of 
convulfion  as  of  fpafm.  £.  G.  a  delicate  young  woman,  would 
fometimes  cough  an  hour  or  more  inceffantly,  then  hiccough, 
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then  complain  of  violent  pain  of  the  abdomen,  then  the  fphinc- 
ter  of  the  bladder  would  be  contracted,  and  afterward  the  jaw. 
At  the  time  of  the  inceflfant  cough,  a  few  drops  of  blood  dr2iwn 
from  the  arm — five  or  only  three  drops,  and  on  all  occafions 
half  an  ounce — would  produce  immediate  relief: — but  bleeding 
would  only  relieve  the  convulfion  (which  the  author  mifcalls 
fpafm)  of  the  mufcles  of  refpiration.  A  complete  cure  is  faid 
to  have  been  effected  by  fevere  falivation. 


Art.  VI.  A  Ne-zv  General  Hijiory  of  Scotland,  from  the  earlieft 
Times  to  the  yEra  of  the  Aboliticrvof  the  Hereditary  Jurifdiftions 
of  Subjects  in  Scotland  in  the  Year  1748.  By  Robert  Heron. 
Vol.  I,     2  Parts.     8vo.     pp.  449.     7s.  fewed.      Vernor.      1794. 

IN  the  year  1793,  Mr.  H.  publifhed  propofals  for  a  general 
hiftory  of  Scotland  in  twelve  books,  to  be  comprized  in 
3  vols.  8vo.  price  one  guinea.  The  firft  volume  is  now  fub- 
rnitted  to  the  public,  divided  into  two  books  with  notes,  the 
former  comprehending  the  hiftory  of  the  Romans,  Caledonians, 
Britons,  Pi£b,  Scots,  Anglofaxons,  and  Dane?,  in  Scotland, 
until  the  aeceffion  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  A-nno  Domini  1057; 
2nd  the  latter  comprehending  the  period  of  Scottilh  hiftory 
from  the  acceffion  of  Malcolm  to  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
A.  D.  1281. 

In  treating  this  obfcure  and  unpromifing  fubject,  Mr.  H.  in- 
^enuoufly  confeiTes  that  4  we  have  no  diftin&ions  of  language, 
r\o  opposition  of  cuftoms,  manners,  or  character,  no  claftific 
diversities  in  the  productions  of  the  arts,  to  enable  us  to  diftin- 
guifh  accurately  from  one  another,  the  feveral  races  of  people 
by  which  North  Britain  might  be  (read  was)  anciently  inha- 
bited.'   He  cbferves,  therefore,  modeftly  and  truly, 

*  In  the  difcufiion  of  doubtful  fads,  in  the  Notes,  I  believe,  I  may 
have  expreiTed  lets  violence  cf  paffion,  than  has  been  difpiayed  by  fe- 
vera]  of  thofe  who  have  lately  examined  thefe  fame  fubjecb.  Some 
writers  know  not  to  difpute,  without  fcolding  and  calumniating  their 
adverfaries,  in  all  the  bitternefs  of  rage  :  and  there  are  readers,  f 
ooubt  not,  nwje  enough  to  find  thefe  the  belt,  nay  the  only  proper 
means  for  eftablilhing  the  jnftnefs  of  any  opinion.  But,  I,  for  my 
part,  have  never  found,  that  I  could  dtftioguifla  truth  with  clearer 
vi."ion,  or  frize  it  with  a  furer  grafp,  when  1  may  have  had  the  mif- 
lortune  to  be  out  of  humour.  And,  I  am  perfectly  fatisfied,  that  a 
that)  may  not  be  of  the  fame  mind  as  I,  about  many  matters;  yet, 
Bave  neither  cloven  feet,  nor  afies'  ears.' 

Though  this  writer  difplays  lefs  ill  nature,  he  does  not  fhew 
lefs  induftry,  than  his  competitors,  in  this  obfcure  walk  of 
literature  :  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  like  them,  he  does 
not  feem  very  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  elegancies  and 
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proprieties  of  the  Englifh  language.  As  a  fpecimen  of  his 
ftyie,  we  give  the  following  account  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland 
in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries. 

■  T!»e  Clergy  of  Scotland  were  not  at  this  time  eminently  learned. 
Yet,  with  them,  was  almoit.  all  the  little  learning  which  the  nation 
pofTeiTed.  They  were  commonly  able  to  read  and  write.  They  were 
/killed  in  that  legendary  lore  which  recited  the  deeds  of  Saints,  and 
the  innumerable  macr.i  ations  employed  by  daemons  againft  their  piety 
and  peace.  For  the  greater  part,  they  underftood  the  Latin,  as  well 
as  their  vernacular  language.  They  were  patrons  and  profefTors  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  In  the  monalteries,  copies  of  books  were  multiplied 
by  tranfeription.  The  mod  fkiiful  mafons  and  architects  were  monks 
or  fecular  clergymen.  In  the  fpiritual  courts,  juftice  was  adrniniiter- 
ed  with  greater  wifdom  and  impartiality,  than  in  the  Lay  courts,  in 
all  cafes,  in  which  the  interefts  of  the  church  were  not  immediately 
concerned. 

'  The  circumftances  of  their  clerical  ftate  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  render  the  clergy-  felfifh,  luxurious,  proud,  and  hypocritical.  But", 
the  fame  peculiar  circumftances  aifo  made  them  peaceable,  pious, 
wife,  and  beneiicent  above  the  laity.  It  is  the  felicity  of  the  clerical 
character,  that  although  it  have  a  tendency  to  cultivate  and  cherifh. 
certain  evil  habits ;  it  is  at  the  fame  time  calculated,  in  a  much  more 
eminent  degree,  to  produce  and  maintain  thofe  habits  of  virtue  which 
are  the  moil  beneficial  to  fociety.  Grofs  luxury  reigned  in  fome  of 
the  more  opulent  monasteries,  and  among  the  fuperior  clergy.  A  bi- 
fhop  of  St.  Andrew's  took  away  a  patronage  from  the  abbacy  of  Dun- 
fermline ;  becaufe  the  monks  had  neglected,  upon  a  vifit  which  he 
paid  to  the  abbey,  to  leave  in  his  bed-chamber,  enough  of  wine  for 
his  nodlurnal  potations.  Many  of  the  little  legends  by  which  the 
monkiih  writers  have  recommended  virtue  and  reproved  wickednefs* 
relate  punifhrr.ents  inflicted  miraculoufly  upon  the  butlers,  ftewards, 
and  cooks,  in  the  convents,  for  their  grofs  and  abominable  gluttony 
or  drunkennefs.  Mar.y  of  thofe  legendary  tales  are  alfo  directed 
againft  fimoniacal  practices,  and  againft  the  engroffing  of  a  plurality 
of  benefices,  in  the  hands  of  one  incumbent.'  The  morality  of  the  writ- 
ings of  the  monks,  is  often  pure  and  fu'blime,  as  that  taught  by  the 
theologians  and  philofophers  of  the  moll  enlightened  ages.  The  gra- 
dual emancipation  of  the  Bondmen,  was  owing,  in  a  very  confiderable 
degree,  to  the  felicitations  and  advice  of  the  Clergy;  although  more, 
it  mult  be  confeifed,  to  their  folicitations  and  advice,  than  to  their  ex- 
ample. The  firm,  independent  fpirit  with  which  the  Scottiih  Clergy 
refitted  the  ufurped  authority  of  the  Arch'biihop  of  York  and  the 
Englifh  church,  was  Angularly  honourable  to  them.  In  the  whole  it 
mult  be  allowed,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Clergy  and  the  corruption 
of  religion  in  this  age  were  produced  in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  un- 
avoidable efFe&s  of  that  flood  of  barbarifm  which  had  deluged  Europe, 
and  remained  for  a  time,  in  ftagnation,  over  it ;  but  that  no  other 
fyftem  of  religion  could,  in  a  period  equally  barbarous,  have  accom- 
plished effects  fo  beneficial,  upon  the  condition  of  civil  life;  or  could 
have  formed  and  maintained  a  hierarchy  of  priefts,  (o  virtuous,  al- 
though, 
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thoagh  opulent,  fo  ufeful  in  fociety,  although  connected  with  it  by 
fewer  ties  than  others. — It  was  in  the  conrie  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  that  the  fecular  clergy  of  Scotland  gradually  re- 
nounced matrimony,  and  were  perfuaded  to  content  themfelves  with 
celibacy  and  concubinage.' 

Although  this  work  exhibits  neither  extraordinary  novelty  of 
refearch,  nor  felicity  of  arrangement,  nor  uncommon  depth  of 
reflection  ;  yet,  as  a  faithful  complement  from  authentic  mo- 
numents of  the  early  tranfadlions  in  Scotland,  it  will  be  found, 
we  have  no  doubt,  when  completed  according  to  the  intelli- 
gent authors  plan,  convenient,  entertaining,  and  ufeful. 

Art.  VII.  A  Review  of  the  Governments  cf  Sparta  and  Athens. 
By  William  Drummond.  8vo.  pp.  282.  6s.  boards.  Large 
Paper.    Nicol. 

The  ingenious  author  of  this  treatife  thinks,  rightly,  with 
Sigonius,  that  there  are  fo  many  monuments  of  virtue  and 
wifdom  amid  the  ruins  of  Greece,  that  we  can  fcarcely  apply 
ourfelves  too  much  to  the  fludy  of  the  antients,  and  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  example. 

In  examining  the  constitutions  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  Mr.  D. 
juftly  claims  the  merit  of  always  preferring  *  that  little  which 
the  Greeks  have  left  to  us,  to  the  long  and  laborious  treatifes 
of  modern  compilers.'  Among  thefe,  however,  he  fays,  *  I  do 
not  reckon  Montagu,  or  [nor]  a  more  learned  author,  who  has 
publifhed  an  account  of  the  civil  inftitutions  of  Sparta  and  of 
Athens  in  his  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Greece.'  Mr.  Drummond's 
opinions  indeed,  as  to  the  merits  and  defec1>  of  thofe  govern- 
ments, nearly  agree  with  thofe  of  Dr.  Gillies;  and  it  cannot 
be  furprizing  that  writers  who  draw  from  the  fame  fources  of 
information,  and  prefer  the  fair  appreciation  of  hiitorical  fa£f.s 
to  the  vanity  of  forming  new  theories,  fhould  arrive  at  the  fame 
or  nearly  fimilar  condufions. 

The  chapter  on  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment gave  us  particular  fatisfa&ion  :  but  it  is  too  long  tor 
an  extract.  Agreeably  to  the  maxims  which  are  contained  in 
it,  the  author  thus  briefly  explains  the  true  principles  of  the 
Athenian  government: 

*  The  firft  and  moil  remarkable  effecl  produced  at  Athens,  by  the 
promulgation  of  Solon's  laws,  was  the  equal  liberty  rendered  to  all 
its  citizens,  Now  if  the  practice  of  the  government  had  correfponded 
with  its  tneory,  the  caufes  which  mould  have  preferved  this  fyitem, 
would  have  been  the  virtue  and  moderation  of  the  rich,  and  the  fpirit 
and  magnanimity  of  the  poor.  But  thefe  moral  caufes  may  be  all  pro- 
perly referred  to  one  principle,  namely,  fdtriotifm.  It  is  therefore 
obvious,  that  patriotifm  was  a  principle  of  the  Athenian  government, 
or  at  leaft  of  its  theory. 
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■  The  fecurity  of  perfon  and  property,  which  wasfo  well  eftablifhed 
at  Athens,  is  defervedly  confidered  as  the  beil  gift  of  liberty.  The 
efficient  caufes  of  this  fecurity,  were  the  attention  paid  to  the  charac- 
ters of  thofe  who  were  appointed  judges,  and  the  impartiality  and 
wirdom  of  the  laws  themfelves.  Now  it  is  evident  that  juftke  is  the 
principle,  to  which  thefe  caufes  may  be  referred  ;  and  which  may  be 
reckoned  another  principle  in  the  Athenian  government. 

'  The  conftitution  required,  that  a  law,  after  it  had  been  formed  by 
thefenate,  and  approved  by  the  people,  mould  be  finally  referred  to  an 
afTembly,  compofed  of  the  wifelt  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  ;  for  al- 
though their  approbation  gave  it  no  new  force,  yet  their  difapprobation 
was  fufficient  to  annul  it.  Now  the  object:  being  evidently  to  obtain  the 
advantagesof  time,  of  deliberation,  of  reflection,  ar.H  even  of  experience, 
we  may  juitly  conclude,  that  the  principle  here  affumed,  was  prudence. 

'  The  illuflrious  Montefquieu  makes  honour  an£  moderation  to  be 
the  principles  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  of  arillocracy.  But  when 
weconfider  the  high  reputation  of  the  Athenian  magistrates  forjuftice 
and  probity,  and  when  we  recoiled  how  much  was  left  in  the  power 
of  the  judge,  we  muit  furely  acknowledge,  that  thefe  were  alfo  prin- 
ciples in  the  conftitution  of  Athens.  For  honour  is  the  principle, 
which  difpofes  rightly  that  part  of  our  conduct  with  regard  toothers, 
which  law  cannot  reach  ;  and  moderation  is  a  principle  which  founded 
upon  reafon,  co-operates  with  honour  in  reitraining  the  influence  of 
the  pa  {lions. 

*  Now  Solon-provided  by  feveral  laws  againft  the  admiilion  of  any 
perfons  to  the  dignified  ftation  of  Archon  and  Areopagite,  whole  cha- 
racters, and  even  whofe  families  bore  not  the  reputation  of  virtue. 
No  attempt  even,  was  permitted  to  be  made  to  influence  the  pafiions 
in  the  afTembly  of  the  Areopagites,  and  their  decrees  have  undergone 
the  fcrutiny  of  hifiorical  refearch,  unblemifhed  by  a  {lain. 

'  It  appears  then  from  the  foregoing  invefcigation,  that  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Athenian  conilitution,  were  patriolifm,  jujlice,  pru- 
dence, honour,  and  moderation.'* 

Mr.  D.  is  a  judicious  and  modefr.  author,  whofe  aim  is  not 
to  dazzle,  but  to  inform.  In  this  age  of  literary  enterprife  and 
political  innovation,  he  difdains  to  court  temporary  applaufe 
by  fpecious  fingularity  and  boldnefs  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
(hews  no  fmall  (kill  in  imprefling  maxims  which  are  not  the 
lefs  refpectable  becaufe  they  are  more  antient,  nor  the  lefs 
ufeful  becaufe,  by  all  wife  lawgivers,  univerfally  approved. 

In  a  few  inftances,  Mr.  D.  feems  to  have  miftaken,  and 
rnif-tranflated,  the  Greek  pafTages  which  he  cites.  Thus, 
p.  209  he  makes  Paufanias  fay  "  This  report  is  believed  by 
thofe  who  are  ignorant  of  hiftory  ;  and  who  trull  to  what  they 
hear  from  the  tragedians,  and  the  boys  belonging  to  the 
chorufes."  We  think  that  the  words  u  evQuc  tx  ttziIW  fhould 
be  tranflated  "  from  their  childhood  ;" — and  then  the  pafTage 
would  run  thus  :  "  other  falfehoods  are  reported  by  the  mul- 
titude, ignorant  of  hiftory,  and  who  believe  what  they  have 
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been  accuftomed  to  hear  from  their  childhood  in  chorufes  and 
tragedies." 

In  p.  223,  Mr.  D.  fays  c  Ariftotle  fpeaks  of  Solon  with  a 
kind  of  contemptuous  approbation. '  The  Stagyrite's  words  do 
not  juftify  this  remark:  2oX«v«  evioi  pev  otmnaa  vofAotitrnl  yivtvQai 
ctthoociov  :  "  fome  indeed  think  that  Solon  was  an  excellent  legis- 
lator 1"  for  that  Ariftotle  himfelf  was  of  this  opinion  is  clear  from 
what  follows  in  the  fame  chapter,  Polit.  ii.  c.  x.  when  he  fays 
that  the  diforders  which  happened  in  the  Athenian  government 
proceeded  not  from  any  error  in  its  original  flruelure,  but  from 
the  naval  victories  of  the  Athenians,  which  filled  them  with 
pride  and  infolence,  and  made  them  liilen  to  flattering  dema- 
gogues who  deceived  and  betrayed  them.  In  other  parts  of  the 
fame  work,  Ariftotle  fpeaks  of  Solon's  infritutionsand  character 
in  terms  of  the  higheft  refpe£h — Vide  Polit.  i.  5.  iii.  7.  and 
jv.  11. 


Art.  VIII.  Letters  and  Papers  on  Agriculture,  Planting,  Sec.  felecled 
from  the  Correfpondence  of  the  Bath  and  Wert  of  England  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce.   Vol.  VII.    8vo.    pp.  390.    6s.  Boards.  Dilly.   1795. 

THE  prefent  volume  is  partly  compofed  of  original  commu- 
nications to  this  valuable  inftitution,  whofe  labours  we  ever 
examine  with  pleafure  and  inftruction,  and  is  partly  formed  of 
extracts  from  the  provincial  reports,— -from  the  counties  of 
Wilts,  Dorfet,  and  Gloucefler, — made  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture by  furveyors  employed  by  the  Board  to  collect  the  rural 
information  of  the  different  diftricts  of  thefe  kingdoms,  on  a 
plan  fimilar  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Marihall  has  for  many  years 
been  employed. 

The  original  papers  are  as  follow  : 

On  the  management  of  woods,  by  Mr.  Davis,  On  the 
ftate  and  cultivation  of  timber,  by  Mr.  IVimpey.  On  the  ftate 
of  naval  timber,  by  Mr.  South,  On  the  American  Buffalo; 
by  G,  Turner,  Efq.  of  Philadelphia,  Judge  of  the  Weftern  Terri- 
tory. On  the  method  of  making  Parmefan  cheefe,  by  Mr. 
Pryce,  (written  from  Italy  in  1793)*  Six  papers,  on  mangel 
wurzel,  potatoes,  poor  rates,  and  poor  laws,  &c.  by  Sir  Mor~ 
daunt  Martin,  Bart.  On  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  by 
Dr.  Fotbergilloi  Bath.  Six  (uninterefting)  letters  on  fmut  in 
wheat,  by  anonymous  writers.  On  refervoirs  in  farm-yards, 
&c.  by  Mr.  Pew.  On  the  conftruclion  of  cottages  (with 
plan*)  by  Mr.  Davis.  On  fatting  with  potatoes,  by  the  Rev. 
jf.  H.  Clofe.  On  the  value  of  land,  with  the  rife  and  fail  of  the 
public  funds,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bcevor,  Bart.     On  planting  chef- 
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nuts,  &c.  by  Mr.  Pugb.  On  reclaiming  a  bog,  by  Mr.  South. 
An  improved  pedometer,  by  Air.  TugwelL  On  turnip  cab- 
bage, by  the  Rev.  T.  Broughton.  On  preventing  curl  in  pota- 
toes, by  Mr.  Chappie.  An  experiment  on  fheep-feeding,  by 
Mr.  Billing/ley.  Laftly,  a  general  index  to  the  feven  volumes, 
by  Mr.  Croker. 

Mod  of  thefe  papers  are  valuable,  and  would  require  parti- 
cular notice,  had  we  room  for  fuch  a  detail.  Confined  as  we 
are  in  this  refpec~r,  we  fhall  Select  thofe  only  which  Struck  us 
moft  forcibly  in  the  perufal. 

Mr.  Davis's  paper,  on  the  ft  ate  and  management  of  woods 
in  the  weftern  counties,  was  compofed  in  confequence  of  a 
premium  offered  by  the  Bath  Society  for  a  treatife  on  this  Sub- 
ject. It  contains  many  valuable  observations,  and  is  evidently 
written  with  thofe  advantages  which  long  practice  will  ever 
give:  but  it  is  not  equal  to  ibme  others  of  Mr.  LVs  papers, 
which  we  have  read  with  pleafure  in  thefe  transactions  -,  and  it 
falls  very  fnort  of  his  report  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the 
State  of  huffcandry  in  Wiltfhire,  (included  in  this  volume,) 
which  is  a  maiterly  performance. 

On  the  '  time  of  cutting  woods,'  Mr.  Davis  throws  out  a 
good  idea,  which  deferves  general  attention  : 

*  There  are  many  opinions  refpe&ing  the  moft  proper  time  of  the 
year  for  cutting  underwood,  but  there  is  one  rule  which,  on  the 
feller's  part,  is  without  exception,  viz.  that  the  older  the  wood  is,  the 
later  in  the  fpring  it  mould  be  cut.  When  old  wood  is  cut  early  in  the 
winter,  and  a  hard  winter  follows,  the  damage  done  to  the  ftocks  is 
very  great; — young  flouriihing  wood  will  bear  cutting  at  any  time.' 

His  concluding  remarks  on  the  profpedl  of  a  future  Supply  of 
wood, — a  Subject  on  which  men  differ  fo  very  widely, — are  tea- 
iible,  and,  we  apprehend,  pretty  juft: 

(  Upon  a  general  enquiry  into  the  Hate  of  the  woods  in  the  weftern 
counties,  and  from  an  actual  knowledge  of  a  great  part  of  them,  the 
writer  hereof  is  of  opinion,  that  the  quantity  of  wood-  land 'in  thofe 
counties  is  not  reduced  in  any  great  degree  ;  that  in  many  large  traits 
of  Wood  land,  great  advantages  have  of  late  years  been  derived  from 
exonerating  them,  by  inclofure  acls,  or  other  agreements,  from  the 
feed  of  cattle,  to  which  they  were  before  Subject.,  and  by  which  they 
were  very  much  injured  ;  that  upon  the  whole,  as  much  attention,  or 
perhaps  more,  is  paid  to  the  preservation  of  woods,  than  has  been  ia 
any  former  period  ;  that  from  the  quantity  of  woods  newly  planted 
witbid  the  laft  few  years,  and  particularly  from  that  fpirit  of  enquiry 
into  their. value  now  fo  generally  diffufed  throughout  this  kingdom, 
which  will  point  out  the  neceflicy  of  protecting  them  when  planted, 
and  the  mode  of  management  moll  proper  and  natural  for  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  feveral  foils  and  foliations;  there  is  at  prefent  no 
great  reafon  to  apprehend  that  any  fuch  Scarcity  of  Underwood  or  tim- 
ber can  happen,  as  will  make  the  want  thereof  alarming ;  and  as  to 
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the  advance  in  the  price  of  underwood  and  timber ,  fo  much  talked  of 
by  all  perfons,  and  fo  much  dreaded  by  many  ;  —  a  moment's  confederation 
will  convince  them,  that  no  laws  that  could  be  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  woods  would  fo  effectually  contribute  thereto,  as  the  idea  that 
the  land  fo  applied  will  pay  as  well  or  better  than  in  any  other  fate  of 
cultivation.  And  as  the  value  of  both  arable  and  pafture  land  in  this 
kingdom  has  been  regularly  on  the  increafe  for  many  years  paft,  and 
is  Hill  increafing,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  price  of  underwood  and  timber 
Jhould  increafe  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  and  fo  far  from  being  alarmed  at 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  productions  of  woods,  we  mould  confi- 
der  that  this  very  advance  is  the  bef  fecurity  we  can  have  for  their  pre- 
fer vai  ion.* 

Mr.  fVimpey^  however,  gives  a  finking  inflance  of  the  pre- 
fent  fcarcity  of  fbip  timber  : 

*  A  few  years  fince,  a  large  quantity  of  timber  was  cut  near  Tor- 
rlngton,  in  Devcnfhire,  and  fent  to  Plymouth  ;  and  at  this  time  there 
is  a  quantity  at  or  near  the  fame  place  for  the  fame  market;  now  it 
Ihould  feem,  nothing  fhort  of  neceffity  can  account  for  the  heavy 
expence  that  muft  attend  the  carriage  from  Torrington  to  Morwellham 
quay,  near  Taviilock,  which  is  full  thirty  miles  of  the  moil  hilly  and 
very  worit  road  in  the  kingdom.  There  it  is  fhipped  and  carried  to 
Plymouth,  which  is  the  neareft  way  it  can  go.  Does  not  this  clearly 
prove  that  timber  muft  indeed  be  fcarce,  when  it  is  found  neceffary  to 
be  at  fuch  an  exceedingly  heavy  expence  to  procure  it?* 

Mr.  South  is  likewife  an  alarmirt:  on  the  fubject  of  a  want  of 
large  timber,  fit  for  (hips  of  war. 

Mr,  Turner's  account  of  the  buffalo  of  America  is  fo  inte- 
refling,  that  we  eannot-refrain  from  copying  it : 

*  The  American  buffalo  is,  if  I  miftake  not,  the  bifon  of  Buffon. 
Immenfe  herds  of  this  animal  roam  at  large,  in  Interior  America. 
From  Green  River  to  the  Miffiilippi,  the  fhores  of  the  Ohio  are  lined 
with  them.  The  hunters  are  too  apt  to  deilroy  them  wantonly  :  a 
circumflance  much  to  be  regretted,  and  not  to  be  prevented.  Fre- 
quently have  1  feen  this  fine  animal  killed  ;  and,  excepting  the  tongue 
and  the  tallow,  left  on  the  ground,  a  prey  to  the  tygers,  wolves,  and 
eagles.  The,  bofs  on  the  fhoulders  of  the  buffalo  is,  as  well  as  the 
tongue,  extremely  rich  and  delicious,— fuperior  to  the  belt  Englifh 
beef.  It  is  ufual  to  cure  the  tongues,  and  tranfport  them  to  New- 
Orleans  ;  where  they  are  fure  to  meet  with  a  good  market. 

'  There  is  a  fmgular,  an  affecting  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
buffalo,  when  a  calf;  and  my  feelings  have  feverely  felt  it.  When- 
ever a  cow  buffalo  falls  before  the  murdering  lead  of  the  hunters,  and 
happens  to  have  a  calf,  the  helpleG  young  one,  far  from  attempting 
an  efcape,  Hays  by  its  fallen  d3m,  with  hgns  expreilive  of  ilrong  and 
active  natural  affection.  The  dam  ;.hus  fecured,  the  hunter  makes  no 
attempt  on  the  calf,  (knowing  it  to  be  linneceffary)  but  proceeds  to 
out  up  the  carcafe:  then  laying  it  on  his  horfe,  he  returns  towards 
home,  followed  by  the  poor  calf,  thus  inftinctively  attending  the  re- 
mains of  its  dam.  1  have  feen  a  fmgle  hunter  ride  into  the  town  of 
Cincinnati,  between  the  Miames,  followed  in  this  manner,  and,  at 
4-  the 
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the  fame  time,  by  three  calves,  who  had  loft  their  dams  by  this  cruel 
hunter. 

1  Since  I  have  expreffed  a  wifh  to  fee  the  buffalo  domellicated  on  the 
Englilh  farms,  I  will  now  mention  a  fact  concerning  it,  within  my 
own  knowledge.  A  farmer,  on  the  great  Kenhawa,  broke  a  young 
buffalo  to  the  plough;  having  yoked  it  with  a  fleer  taken  from  his 
tame  cattle.  The  buffalo  performed  to  admiration.  Enquiring  of  the 
man,  whether  he  had  any  fault  to  find  with  the  buffalo's  performance, 
he  anfwered,  there  was  but  one  objection  to  it :  the  flep  of  the  buffalo 
was  too  quick  for  that  of  the  tame  fleer.  ((  My  friend,"  faid  I, 
"  the  fault  lies  not  in  the  buffalo,  but  in  the  fteer:  what  you  term  a 
fault  in  the  former  is  really  an  advantage  on  its  fide."  Till  this  mo- 
ment, the  man  had  laboured  under  one  of  thofe  clouds  of  prejudice  but 
too  common  among  farmers.  He  had  taken  the  ox  of  his  father's 
farm,  as  the  unit  whence  all  his  calculations  were  to  be  made,  and  bis 
conclufions  drawn  : — it  was  his  unchangeable  itandard  of  excellence, 
whether  applied  to  the  plough  or  to  the  draught.  No  fooner  was  my 
obfervation  uttered,  than  conviction  flamed  on  his  mind.  He  ac- 
knowledged the  fuperiority  of  the  buffalo. 

*  But  there  is  another  property  in  which  the  buffalo  far  furpaffes 
the  ox : — his  ftrength.  Judging  from  the  extraordinary  fize  of  his 
bones,  and  the  depth  and  formation  of  his  cheft,  I  fhould  not  think  it 
unreafonable  to  affign  nearly  a  double  portion  of  ftrength  to  this 
powerful  inhabitant  of  the  foreft.  Reclaim  him,  and  you  gain  a 
capital  quadruped  for  the  draught  and  for  the  plough  :  his  activity 
peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  latter,  in  preference  to  the  ox.' 

Mr.  Pryce's  account  of  the  mode  of  making  Parmefan  cheefe 
is  entitled  to  attention: 

*  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  five  brents  and  a  half  of  milk, 
each  brent  being  about  forty-eight  quarts,  was  put  into  a  large  cop- 
per, which  turned  on  a  crane,  over  a  flow  wood -fire,  made  about  two 
feet  below  the  furface  of  the  ground.  The  milk  was  flirred  from  time 
to  time;  and,  about  eleven  o'clock,  whenjuft  luke-warm  or  confide- 
rably  under  a  blood-heat,  a  ball  of  rennet,  as  big  as  a  large  walnut, 
was  fqueezed  through  a  cloth  into  the  milk,  which  was  kept  ftirring. 
This  rennet  was  faid  to  have  been  purchafed  of  a  man  at  Lodie,  fa- 
mous for  the  compofition ;  but  that  it  was  principally  made  of  the 
fame  part  of  the  calf  as  we  ufe  in  England  for  that  purpofe,  mixed 
up  with  fait  and  vinegar  :  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  alfo  mixed  with 
old  cheefe.  I  much  doubt  whether  there  was  any  great  fecret  in  the 
compofition  :  but  it  feems  to  me  that  the  juft  proportion  of  rennet  is  a 
matter  of  confequence,  which  is  not  in  general  fufficiently  attended  to. 
By  the  help  of  the  crane,  the  copper  was  turned  from  over  the  fire, 
and  let  itand  till  a  few  minutes  pall  twelve  ;  at  which  time  the  rennet 
had  fufficiently  operated.  It  was  now  ftirred  up,  and  left  to  (land  a 
fhort  time,  for  the  whey  to  feparate  a  little  from  the  curd.  Part  of 
the  whey  was  then  taken  out,  and  the  copper  again  turned  over  a  fire 
fufficiently  brifk  to  give  a  ftrongifh  heat,  but  below  that  of  boiling. 
A  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  faffron  was  put  in,  to  give  it  a  little  colour  ; 
but  not  fo  unnaturally  high  as  fome  cheefes  in  England  are  coloured  ; 
and  it  was  well  ilirred  from  time  to  time, .  The  dairy  -man  (this  is 

not 
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not  women's  work  in  Italy)  frequently  felt  the  curd.  When  the 
fmall,  and,  as  it  were,  granulated  parts,  felt  rather  firm,  which  was 
in  about  an  hour  and  half,  the  copper  was  taken  from  the  fire,  and 
the  curd  left  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  Part  of  the  whey  was  taken  out, 
and  the  curd  brought  up  in  a  coarfe  cloth,  hanging  together  in  a  tough 
itate.  It  was  put  into  a  hoop,  and  about  a  half-hundred  weight  laid 
upon  it,  for  about  an  hour  ;  after  which  the  cloth  was  taken  off,  and 
thecheefe  placed  on  a  fhelf  in  the  fame  hoop.  At  the  end  of  two,  or 
from  that  to  three  days,  it  is  fprinkled  all  over  with  fait :  the  fame  is 
repeated  every  fecond  day,  for  about  forty  to  forty-five  days ;  after 
which  no  further  attention  is  required.  Whilft  faking,  they  gene- 
rally place  two  cheefes  one  upon  another;  in  which  Hate  they  are  faid 
to  take  the  fait  better  than  fmgly. 

*  The  whey  is  again  turned  into  the  copper,  and  a  fecond  fort  of 
cheefe  is  made  ;  and  afterwards  even  a  third  fort,  as  I  was  informed  ;-— 
a  piece  of  ceconomy  which  I  have  not  known  praclifed  in  England.' 

Dr.  FoihcrgilFs  paper  on  the  abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  is 
worthy  of  much  praife,  as  it  is  evidently  written  with  the  beft 
intentions:  but  it  is  perhaps  overcharged.  Spirits,  like  other 
poifons,  are  medicinal  when  judiciouily  adminiflered. 

Mr.  Pew's  loofe  letter  on  farm- yards,  orchards,  Sec.  contains 
nothing  new  nor  excellent ;  and  is  unworthy  of  the  author  of 
the  "  Plan  for  the  Prevention  of  Poverty  V 

Mr.  Davis's  plans  and  elevations  of  cottages  are  ingenious, 
but  are  objectionable  as  being  too  expen/ive  for  ordinary  cot- 
tages of  farm  workmen.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  man's 
houfe,  fuch  buildings  are  in  character. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Broughtons  letters  on  the  turnip -cabbage  are 
valuable  on  account  of  an  interesting  experiment  made  on  this 
plant,  as  an  article  for  fea-ftore  for  long  voyages.  After  having 
afcertained  that  it  may  be  kept  on  the  ground  until  the  firft 
week  in  May,  and  having  conjectured  that  it  maybe  preferved 
to  a  later  time  of  the  fummer,  he  continues — 

'  In  addition  to  the  account  of  this  experiment,  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  unacceptable,  if  I  mould  ftate  the  particulars  of  another  experi- 
ment I  have  made  on  this  plant.  Concluding  that  it  might  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  lift  of  vegetable  fea-ftores,  I  fent  two  hamper- 
bafkets  of  them  on  board  a  veffel  bound  for  Jamaica.  The  plants, 
cut  in  a  dry  day,  were  diverted  of  their  leaves  and  roots,  and  packed 
with  dry  firaw  in  hampers  with  the  ftalks  downward.  The  following 
particulars  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  Captain  on  his  return. 

"  December  4th,  1792,  two  were  drefled  in  the  following  manner : 
The  tops  and  ftalks  being  cut  off,  and  the  rind  ft  ripped  off,  they  were 
cut  into  flices,  and  boiled  mfrifb  water,  until  they  were  foft,  which 
ufually  took  half  an  hour;  they  were  then  prefted  and  brought  to 
table  as  mafhed  turnips,  for  which  they  were  an  excellent  fubltitute, 


*  Included  in  this  volume  :  fee  our  Preview  for  Apiil  1793,  p.  423  ; 

alfo  for  January  1795,  p.  i'oi. 
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but  much  fweeter.  We  continued  to  ufe  them  In  this  manner,  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  weather  becoming  much 
warmer,  we  obferved  them  not  to  be  fo  good,  and  found  that  thofe 
which  were  hung  up  near  the  cabin-windows,  in  the  pantry,  and  in 
the  frair-cafe,  began  to  wither  and  ihrivel,  and  appear  yellow.  Thofe 
which  remained  in  the  bafket,  with  their  roots  downward,  were  in  a 
much  better  Hate.  On  the  firft  of  January  1793,  fome  of  thofe  in 
the  latter  Hate  were  drefled  as  follows: — The  roots  and  tops  being 
taken  off,  but  the  rind  left  on,  they  were  boiled  in/alt  water  with  the 
fait  beef;  the  fait  of  which  did  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  infide 
much,  after  boiling  three  hours ;  they  were  then  taken  up,  and  the 
infide  fcooped  out  of  the  top,  and  were  found  to  be  much  fweeter  and 
better,  and  the  colour  yellower,  than  any  of  the  former  ones  boiled  in 
frelh  water. 

6  In  addition  to  thefe  minutes  of  the  Captain,  I  have  to  remark, 
that  three  or  four  plants,  which  remained  when  they  arrived  at  Kingf- 
ton,  were  delivered  to  my  brother  Dr.  Broughton;  who  hung  them 
up  in  his  pantry.  Three  weeks  after  they  were  placed  there,  he  ob- 
ferved one  of  them  to  throw  out  fome  green  fhoots ;  which,  though 
direfted  of  its  roots  in  England,  he  planted  in  his  garden,  where  it 
took  root,  and  was  growing  very  luxuriantly  at  the  time  the  veflel 
left  the  ifiand,  nearly  three  months  from  the  time  they  were  cut  in 
England. 

'  I  conclude  from  thefe  circumftances,  that  they  might  be  ufed  to 
great  advantage  as  a  vegetable  fea-ftore ;  and  that  they  would  afford 
a  moft  wholefome  and  agreeable  food  for  faiiors  through  long  voyages, 
at  a  time  when  every  other  frefh  vegetable  was  entirely  fpoiled.' 

The  volume  clofes  with  a  very  valuable  paper  by  Mr.  Bil- 
ling/ley,  giving  a  candid  and  well  digefled  account,  and,  appa- 
rently, a  very  accurate  detail,  of  an  experiment  made  in  J792 
on  fix  different  breeds  of  fheep  ;  namely  Leicefterfhire,  Cotf- 
wold,  Southdowns,  Wiltfhire,  Dorfetfhire,  and  Mendip  ;  with 
a  view  of  afcertaining  their  comparative  values,  as  fatting  flock. 

The  refult  of  this  experiment,  however,  valuable  as  it  cer- 
tainly is,  is  not  fuch  as  to  decide  this  material  point  without 
farther  trial.  It  appears  that  there  was  fome  remarkable  in- 
attention, as  well  as  want  of  management,  in  the  men  of  Leicef- 
ter ;  a  circumftance  the  more  extraordinary,  as  they  are  not 
given  to  negligence  in  concerns  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Biilingfley's  account  of  the  refuk  of  this  experiment  is 
as  follows : 

'  The  refult  of  this  experiment  was  not  fo  favourable  to  the  Leicef- 
ter  breed  as  at  its  commencement  I  thought  it  would  be. 

*  They  were  fent  in  high  condition,  and  had  from  their  appearance 
been  exceedingly  well  kepr.  The  change  of  food  and  climate  ap- 
peared to  affect  them  more  than  the  other  forts,  and  though  they  were 
fed  with  hay  of  prime  quality,  and  turnips  perfectly  found  and  fweet* 
they  invariably  loll  weight  the  iirft  four  months;  nor  did  they  in  the 
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fubfequer.t  fummer  months  exhibit  any  great  progreffive  improve- 
ment, as  the  ftatement  plainly  (hews  :  one- of  them,  indeed,  appeared 
\>y  his  coat  to  be  unhealthy,  and  this  was  confirmed  at  his  death  by  an 
apparent  defecl  in  the  lungs;  and  consequently  Tome  allowance  muft 
be  made  for  this  circumftance. 

«  We  were  alfo  told  by  the  great  breeders  of  the  North,  who  at- 
tended at  the  fcciety's  annual  meeting,  when  they  were  flaughtered, 
that  Mr.  Moore  had  not  done  juftice  to  his  county,  for  that  the  Iheep 
he  fent  were  the  word  of  the  kind  they  ever  faw.  If  this  be  the  cafe, 
Mr  Moore  is  furely  to  be  blamed  ;  for  as  he  is  one  of  the  Tup  So- 
cic  tv,  he  could  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  a  good  fort,  even  on  a  fuppofition 
that  he  had  none  of  his  own. 

«  The  Gloceller  or  Cotfwold  fort  (the  fheep  immediately  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Leicefter)  were  the  property  of  Mr.  Peacy  of  North- 
leach.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  crofs  with  the 
Difhley  or  new  Leicefter  breed,  and  confequently  approaching  very 
nearly  to  the  fame  fpecies,  only  in  a  larger  frame ;  they  confumed 
more  food,  grew  more,  and  feemed  to  be  a  hardy,  ufeful  iheep. 

«  The  Wiltshire  were  a  tall,  bony,  thin-carcaiTed  iheep,  fit  to  walk 
two  or  three  miles  to  a  fold,  and  to  be  kept  till  three  or  four  years 
old  for  the  purpofe  of  manuring  a  down  farm ;  they  ate  ravenoully, 
increafed  greatly  in  fize  and  weight,  but  did  not  fatten. 

'  The  Dorfet,  the  South-Down,  and  the  Mendip,  approach  nearly 
to  an  equality  in  point  of  profit,  and  may  be  confidered  as  valuable 
forts  both  to  the  breeder  and  the  grazier ;  but  were  I  to  take  my 
choice  of  a  flock,  calculated  to  endure  feverity  of  climate  and  fcanti- 
nefs  of  pafture,  I  ihould  prefer  either  the  South-Down,  or  the  belt 
fort  of  the  native  Mendip.  And  in  this  idea  I  am  juftified  by  obfer- 
vations  made  in  thecourfe  of  this  experiment. 

*  In  the  winter  feafon,  when  the  Leicefter,  the  Cotfwold,  the  Wilts, 
and  the  Dorfet  forts,  were  unceafingiy  devouring  hay  and  turnips,  the 
South-Down  and  the  Mendip  were  traverfir.g  the  field  in  fearch  of  the 
fcanty  pittance  of  grafs  then  to  be  found,  and  I  verily  think  that  their 
wintering  was  not  worth  as  much  as  the  others  by  three  or  Iouf  mil- 
lings per  head. 

e  Thefe  forts  (particularly  the  Mendip)  are  fufceptible  of  great 
improvement,  both  in  the  carcafe  and  wool,  by  a  more  judicious 
felecHon  of  rams,  and  by  a  more  ample  provifion  of  food  for  the  ewes 
and  lambs  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  at  which  time, 
according  to  the  prefent  plan,  chey  are  in  a  ftate  of  ftarvation.' 

We  have  a  charge  to  bring  (a  fecond  time)  againft  the  editor 
of  thefe  papers.  He  frequently  neglecls  to  put  the  author's 
names  at  the  heads  of  their  refpe&ive  communications  :  thus 
giving  the  reader  the  trouble  of  turning  to  the  conclusion  before 
he  begins  to  read,  or  to  the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning. 

The  General  Index  is  an  accommodation  to  the  purch2fers  of 
this  work,  which  well  merits  their  thanks. 
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ATJ?'  /.J:iteraIT^fiationfrom  the  Original  Greek,  of  all  th, 
Apcfiohc  Eptfles  :  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes,  Philological. 
Crmcal,  Explanatory,  and  Practical.  To  which  is  added  a 
Hnlory  of  the  Life  of  the  Apoftle  Paul.  By  James  Macknight, 
D.  D  Author  of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gofpels,  &c.  4to.  4  Vol* 
pp.2366.     51.  Boards.     Elmfley,  &c.     1795.  * 

^y  E  are  happy  in  finding  ourfelves  again  required,   after  an 
interval  of  many  years,  to  pay  our  devoirs  to  that   re- 
fpetfable  veteran  in  biblical  literature,  Dr.  Mcknight.     Of 
his  former   learned  and  ufeful  labours,  in  illuftration   and  de- 
fence of  the  gofpels,  we  faw  reafon,  at  their  firft  appearance, 
to  exprefs  our  hearty  approbation.     To  the  account  which  we 
gave  of  tnefe  works,  publifhed   under  the  titles   of  «  A  Har- 
mony of  the  Four  Gofpels,"  and  «  The  Truth  of  the  Gofpel 
Hiftory  fliewed,"  we  refer  our  readers  for  particular  informa- 
tion concerning  their  defign  and  merit :    fee  M.  R.  vol.  xiv 
p.  37.  and  vol.  xxx.  p.  190. 

A  fpecimen  of  the  prefent  work  was,  feveral  years  ago,  pub- 
Jifned  under  the  title  of  «  A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of 
M.  1  aul  s  firft  and  fecond  Epiflles  to  the  Theffalonians,  with  a 
Commentary  and  Notes,"  and  it  was  noticed  with  approbation, 
in  M.  R.   vol  Jxxvi.  p.  47,,  &c.      We  have  now  to  congra- 
tulate both  the  author,  and  the  public,  on  the  completion  of 
this  laborious  and  ufeful  undertaking.     The  perfeverance  with 
which  this  worthy  divine  has  continued,  through  a  long  life    to 
employ  his  learning  and  ingenuity  on  this  important  fubjec^  is 
entitled  to  high  commendation.     Four  large  volumes  of  tranf- 
lation, commentary,  and  difTertation,  cannot  have  been   pro- 
duced without  diligent  refearch,  and  patient  ftudy  ;  and  itouaht 
to  be  mentioned  as  a  circumftance  which  confiderably  enhances 
the  merit  of  this  labour,  that  it  has  been  continued  and  com- 
pleted during  a  period   in   which   biblical   learning   had   been 
growing  unfaihionable,  and  in  a  part  of  the  kingdom  which 
as  we  formerly  remarked,  notwithstanding  its   high  character 
in  other  branches  of  knowlege,  has  produced  very  kw  writers 
m   this  department  of  literature.      The  public,  we   have  no 
doubt,  will  be  unanimous  in  beftowing  on  the  author  of  thefe 
volumes  the  praife  of  laudable  intention  and  meritorious  exer- 
tion; and  we  apprehend   that  few  perfons,  who   (hall  perufe 
this    work  with  competent  judgment   and  with   a  due  refpeel 

n  ™  faCred  wrilinS?>  Wl11  hefitate  to  acknowlege  that 
Dr.  Macknight  is  alfo  entitled  to  approbation  and  aPPlaufe  a. 
a  faithful  translator,  a  learned  and  able  commentator,  an  inge- 
nious cffayift,  and  a  pious  divine.  The  proofs  of  the  propriety 
of  this  judgment  we  (hall  leave  our  readers  to  collet,  from  the 
details  which  we  fnall  lay  before  them  in  this  and  a  fubfequent 
article;  beyond  which  the  prefent  very  urgent  calls  on  our  atten- 
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tion  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  our  account  of  this  extenfivv 

^Thetork  opens  with  an  ample  general  preface ;  the  chief  ob- 
jeas  of  which  arer   to  ftate  the   reafons  wh'ch   .nduced   »te 
'author  to  undertake  a  performance  of  th,s  fort    after  the  many 
verfions  of  the  fcripture  already  pubhfhed    and  to  explain  .he 
principles  on  which  this  tranflation  1*  formed      An  account 
is  here  given  of  feveral  antient  tranflations  of  the  New  Tefta-  , 
rnent,  particularly  the  Syriac  in  the  eaft,  and  the  Latin ,  or 
Italic,  in  the  weft.     This  latter  verfion,  which  is  conjured 
to  have  been  made  in  the  fecond  century,  after  having  paffed 
through  correaion  by  Jerome  and  others,  was  called  the  Vul- 
gate, and  was   in  high  eftimation  m  the  European  churches. 
Or  M.,  in  order  to  (hew  the  neceflity  of  a  new  tranflation, 
remarks  that  moft  of  the  fubfequent  tranfiators,  copying  the 
Vulgate,  adopted  many  of  its  errors.     1  hat  this   muft   have 
been  the  cafe  with  our  Englifh  tranfiators,  in  particular,  i* 
moved  by  obferving  that  all  of  them,  from  T.ndall  down- 
wards imp^itiy  copied  Wickliffe's  verfion    which  was  pro- 
feffedly  derived  from  the  Vulgate  ,    making  fcarcelv  any  other 
alteration  than  that  of  changing  feme  of  the  obfoiete  phrafes 
into  modem  Engl.ft.     Dr.  M.  admits  that  the  \  ulgate  was  a 
"teral  tranflation,  faithfully  made  according  to  the  ft.l!  of  the 
ranflators  ;  and  he  contends  that  every  tranflation  of  writings 
acknowleged  to  be  infpired  ought  to  be  literal    becaufe  a  free 
tranflation  can  only  be  confidered  as  a  paraphrafe    in  which 
the  tranflator  gives  his  own  fenfe  of  them.     For  this  reafon, 
he  orofefles   to   have  made  his   new   verfion   of   the  apoftohc 
eoiftles  as  literal  as  the  nature  of  the  two  languages  would 
nermit,  without  conf.dering  what  opinions,  or  fyftems,  it  might 
favour      To  enable  his  readers  to  judge  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
tranflation,  and  to  perceive,  at  once,  in  what  refpeas  it  differs 
from  the  tranflation  in  common  ufe,  he  has  in  the  larger  edi- 
tion  (for  two  editions  of  the  work  are  published  *,)  followed 
Origens  plan  by  printing  the  common  verfion  in  a  column 
oppofite  to  the  new  tranflation,  and  by  placing  the  Greek  on- 
eioal  in  a  feparate  column  between  the  two  tranflations ;  thai 
fhc  learned  may  the  more  eafily  compare  them  with  the  ori- 
ginal and  judge  to  which  of  the  Verfions  the  preference  is  due. 
The  new ■  war.flation  of  the  apoftolic  epiftles  being  the  moft 
important  part  of  this  work,  we  lhall  affift  the  reader's  judg- 
ment by  dittinaiy  ftating  the  caufes  auiped  by  the i  author _for 
the  errors  which  he  difcovets  in  the  Vulgate    m  W.ckhffe  « 
verfion,  and  in  others  which  havejoo  fcrvilely  copied  him  ; 

•  Dr.M.  has  given  an  imprefiion  in  3  vols.  4W.    in  which  the 

Greek  text  is  omitted  :  price  3I.  Ijs.  boards. 

v,ret«v    av  •.  annexing, 
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annexing,  under  each  head,  a  fpecimen  or  two  of  the  old 
tranflation  and  the  new. 

1.  The  Vulgate,  following  too  clofely  the  order  of  the  words 
of  the  original,  has  mifreprefented  the  meaning  of  fome  paflages, 
and  has  rendered  others  obfcure;  as  in  the  following  examples  : 
Old  Tranjlation.  New  Tranjlation. 

Rom.   i.   17.      For  therein  is  Rom.  i.  17.     For  the  righte- 


the  righteoufnefs  of  God  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith. 

Rom.  xvi.  26.  But  now  is 
made  manifeft,  and  by  the  fcrip- 
tures  of  the  prophets,  according 
to  the  commandment  of  the  ever- 
lafting  God,  made  known  to  all 
nations  for  the  obedience  of  faith. 

I  Tim.  iv.  1,  2.  Giving  heed 
to  feducing  fpirits,  and  doctrines 
of  devils;  fpeaking  lies  in  hy  pe- 
trify, having  their  confciences 
{"eared  with  an  hot  iron. 


ouihefs  of  God  by  faith  is  revealed 
in  it  in  order  to  faith. 

Rom.  xvi.  26.  But  is  now 
made  manifeft,  and  by  the  com- 
mandment of  the  eternal  God,  in 
the  prophetic  writings,  is  made 
known  to  all  the  Gentiles  in  order 
to  the  obedience  of  faith. 

1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2.  Giving  heed 
to  deceiving  fpirits,  and  to  doc- 
trines concerning  demons,  through 
the  hypocrify  of  liars,  who  are 
feared  in  their  own  confcience. 


2.  Our  tranflators,  following  the  Vulgate,  have  fometimes 
mifreprefented  the  meaning  of  the  facred  writers,  by  altering 
the  order  of  the  words  of  the  original. 

Old  Tranjlation.  Neiv  Tranfaticn.. 

Rom.  v.  18.     Therefore  as  by  Horn.   v.   1.8.      Well  then,  as 

the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  through  one  offence  Jenfence  (from 

upon  all    men   to  condemnation,  ver.  16.)    came  upon  all  men  to 

even  fo,  by  the  righteoufnefs  of  condemnation,   even  fo,  through 

one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  one    righteoufnefs    fentence    came 

men  to  j unification  of  life.  upon  all  men  to  juftification  of 

life. 

3.  The  Vulgate,  and  the  verfions  which  have  followed  it, 
have  fometimes  rendered  the  fenfe  obfcure,  and  even  faulty,  by 
iranflating  the  words  of  the  original  in  their  moft  common  fig- 
nification,  when  the  context  required  th%  words  to  be  taken  in 
3  fenfe  equally  liberal,  but  more  uncommon. 

Old  Tranfation.  New  Tranjlation. 

Rom.  viii.  8.      So  then,   they         Rom.  viii.  8.    Wherefore  they 


(si/  aa^m  onec)  that  are  in  the  fleih, 
cannot  pleafe  God. 

Rom.  xi.  2.  Wet  ye  not  what 
the  fcripture  faith  of  Elias,  how 
he  maketh  interceflion  to  God 
againft  Ifrael,  &c. 

Rom.  xi.  17.     And  if  fome  of 
the  branches  be  broken  off,  and 

thou 


who  live  *  in  the  itefh  cannot 
pleafe  God. 

Rom.  xi.  2.  Know  ye  not 
what  the  fcripture  faith  to  Elijah, 
when  (svTir/^xyai  xuiu)  he  com- 
plaineth  to  God  again  ft  Ifrael. 

Rom.  xi.  17.  Now  if  fome  of 
the  branches  were  broken  off,  and 

thou, 


*  One  of  the  fenfes  of  iipi* 
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thou  being    a   wild    olive    wert     thou,  who  art  a  wild  olive,  art  en- 
grafted  in  amongfl   them,    and     grafted  (<i)  inftead  of  them,  and 
with  them  partakelt  of  the  root,     with  them,  &c. 
Sec.  OH*  ^'W  could  a  wild  olive  be 

engrafted  among  broken  off  branches 

and  partake ■)  Sec. 

4.  The  Vulgate,  and  the  verfions  which  have  followed  it, 
have  erred  in  tranflating  the  fcriptures  fo  literally  as  to  neg- 
lect fupplying  the  elliptical  expreflions,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  the  apoftolic  epiftles. 

Old  Tranjlation.  New  Tratfation. 

1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.  With  me"  it  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4.  To  me  it  is  a 
is  a  very  fmall  thing  that  I  mould  very  frnall  matter,  that  1  be  con- 
be  judged  of  you,  or  man's  judg-  demned  by  you,  or  by  human 
ment :  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  judgment,  (a.AA«)  becaufe  I  do 
felf ;  for  I  know  nothing  by  my-  not  condemn  myielf ;  for  I  am 
felf.  confqious  to  myfelf  of  wo  fault. 

Rom.  ii.  29.     Circumciilon  is  Rom.  ii.  29.     Circumcifion  is 

that  of  the  heart,  in  the  fpirit  and  of  the  heart,  in  the  fpirit  not  in 

not  in  the  letter,  whofe  praife  is  the  letter  of  the  law  :  of  this  man 

not  of  men,  but  of  God.  the  praife,  Sec. 

5.  The  Vulgate,  and  mod  of  the  modern  verfions,  have 
mifreprefented  the  meaning  of  fome  paflages,  by  fupplying  the 
ellipfes  improperly.  In  St.  Paul's  writings,  the  words  wanted 
to  complete  the  ellipfes  are  commonly  contained  in  the  claufe 
preceding,  or  following,  the  elliptical  exprefliou,  and  are  to  be 
fupplied  from  the  context ;  thus  : 

New  Tranjlation. 

Rom,  ii.  12.  As  many  as  have  finned  without  law  mall 
perifh  without  being  judged  by  law  :  [from  the  fubfequent  claufe,] 
and  as  many  as  have  finned  under  law,  fhall  be  judged  by  law. 

Rom.  vii.  24,  25.  Who  will  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ?  I  thank  God  who  delivers  me  [from  the  preceding 
claufe]  through  Jefus*Chrift. 

6.  The  Vulgate,  and  in  general  all  the  modern  tranflators, 
by  rendering  the  Greek  particles  uniformly  by  the  fame  word, 
have  in  many  inftances  entirely  changed  the  fcheme  of  the 
Apoftle's  dilcourfe,  and  thereby  have  introduced  great  obfeu- 
rity  and  confufion  into  their  tranilation.     For  example  ; 

Old  Tranfation. 
Rom.  x.  3,  4.  They  have  not  fubmitted  themfelves  to  the 
righteoufnefs  of  God  ;  tor  [yao )  Chrift  is  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteoufnefs,  &c. — This  tranilation  of  yoco  falfely  repre- 
fents  ChrifVs  being  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteoufnefs  to  every 
one  that  believeth,  as  the  reafonwhy  the  Jews  did  not  fubmitto 
£he  righteoufnefs  of  God  :    but  if  y*f  be  tranllated  in  its  «»d- 

4  vcrfative 
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verfative  fenfe,  the  reafoning  will  appear  beautiful  :  they  have 
not  fubmitted  to  the  righteoufhefs  of  God,  although  Chrift, 
&c. 

7.  The  editors  and  translators  of  the  Greek  Teftament  have 
frequently  perverted  or  obfeured  the  fenfe  by  wrong  pointing. 
Thefe  errors  Dr.  Macknight  has  attempted  to  correct  j  as  in 
the  following  examples : 

Rom.  v.  11.  feparated  from  ver.  12.  by  a  comma  only,  will 
give  the  following  meaning :  We  (namely  the  Gentiles  as  well 
as  the  Jews)  have  received  the  reconciliation,  for  this  reafan, 
as  by  one  man,  &c. 

Heb.  viii.  8.  If  a  comma  be  put  after  yoco,  the  tranflation 
will  be  ;  **  But  finding  fault  with  it"  (namely  the  old  cove- 
nant) "  he  faith  to  them,  Behold  the  days  come,  Sec." 

Oppofite  to  the  new  tranflation,  Dr.  M.  has  placed  an  in- 
terpretation or  commentary,  of  which  his  own  account  is  this  : 
Although  in  his  tranflation  of  the  apcftle's  words,  the  transla- 
tor has  leaned  to  none  of  the  fchemes  of  doctrine  adopted  by 
the  different  denominations  of  Chriftians,  yet,  in  the  coror" 
mentary,  he  has  fubmitted  to  his  readers,  though  not  always 
with  the  fame  afTurance,  what  he  judges  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  infpired  writings.  This  interpretation  he  has  called  a  com- 
mentary rather  than  a  paraphrafe  ;  becaufe,  for  the  moft  part, 
he  has  adopted  the  words  of  the  translated  text  as  more  expref- 
five  of  the  apoflle's  meaning  than  any  paraphrafes  which  he 
could  give,  and  has  made  the  interpretation  by  explaining  the 
fcope  and  connection  of  the  apoftle's  reafoning,  and  by  adding 
to  the  text  fuch  particulars  as  the  apoftles  have  omitted,  becaufe 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  wrote  were  well  acquainted  with 
them,  but  which,  to  render  the  meaning  of  th?  text  plain, 
muft  be  fuggefted  to  the  unlearned  reader.  Thefe  additions, 
being  fhort  notes,  are  printed  in  Roman  characters,  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  the  words  of  the  text,  which  are  printed  in 
Italics.— The  following  are  joint  fpecimens  of  the  new  tranf- 
lation and  commentary. 

New  Tranflation.  Commentary. 

1  Cor.  vii.  36,  37.     But  if  any  1  Cor.  vii.  36,  37.     As  to  ycur 

thinketh  he  a&eth  improperly  to-  queftion  concerning  fathers   who 

wards  his  virgin,  if  he  be  above  have  virgin  daughters  :  if  any  fa- 

age  unmarried*  and  fo  needs  to  be  ther  is  of  opinion  that  be  aiietb  im- 

married,   (a  GiXsi  kwtu)    let   him  properly towards  bis  virgin  daughter, 

do  what  She  inclineth  ;    he  does  ifjhe  be  above  age,  unmarried,  and 

not  fin  :  but  he  who  ftandeth  firm  Jo  needs  to  be  married,  whether  the 

in  his  heart,  not  having  neceflity,  neceffity    arifeth   from   her   con- 

and  hath   power   concerning   his  fcience,    or  inclination,     or    her 

©\vn  will,    and  ham   determined  being  fought  in  marriage,  let  the 

this  F  f  4                     father 
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this  in  his  own  heart,  to  keep  his 
virgin,  doth  well. 


i  Cor.  x.  19 — 21.  What  then 
do  I  affirm  ?  that  an  idol  is  any 
thing  ?  or  that  an  idol-facriiice  is 
any  thing  ?  No ;  but  that  what 
the  heathen  facrifice,  they  facri- 
iice  to  demons,  and  not  to  God. 
Now  I  would  not  have  you  to  be- 
come joint  partakers  with  de- 
mons. Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  and  the  cup  of  de- 
mons :  ye  cannot  partake  of  the 
table  of  the  Lord  and  the  table  of 
demons. 


1  John,  v.  6.  This  is  he  who 
came  by  water  and  blood,  even 
Jefus  the  Chrift  :  not  by  the  wa- 
ter only  :  but  by  the  water  and 
the  blood  :  and  it  is  the  fpirit  who 
witnefTed,  becaufe  the  fpirit  is 
truth. 


Tranftat kn  from  the 

father  do  what  (he  inclineth  :  he 
doth  not  fin  in  complying  with 
her  inclination  ;  let  fuch  virgin, 
daughter. marry.  But  be  tvho  con- 
tinuetb  firmly  perfuaded  in  bis  cnvn 
w/Wjthat  it  is  no  iin  in  his  daughter 
to  remain  unmarried,  and  is  under 
no  necejfity,  from  her  opinion,  or  in- 
clination, or  circumitances,  to  give 
her  in  marriage,  and  hath  the  di- 
rection of  his  ownwill  in  that  affair, 
being  a  freeman  and  not  a  {lave, 
and  bath  determined  tbii  in  bis  own 
7nind  to  keep  his  daughter  unmar- 
ried, agreeably  to  her  own  incli- 
nation, doth  what  is  preferable. 

1  Cor.  x  i$ — 21.  What  then 
do  I  ajfirm  ?  that  an  idol  is  a  real 
god,  contrary  to  what  I  have  al* 
ways  taught  ycu  ?  or  that  an  idol- 
Jacrifice  is  a  facrifice  io  a  real  divin- 
ity. J 'affirm  neither  ofthefe;but  that 
what  J'acrifices  the  heathens  offer „ 
they  offer  to  demons,  not  to  Gods. 
No<w,  I  would  not  have  you,  by  eat- 
ing their  facrifices,  to  become  joint 
partakers  nvitb  the  votaries  of  de- 
mons, either  in  their  worihip,  their 
principles,  their  practices,  or  their 
hopes,  Befides,  a&  the  worihip  of 
God  coniifts  of  holy  affections  and 
virtuous  actions,  but  the  worfnip 
of  demons  in  debauchery,  j*>  can- 
not confidently  drink  the  cup  of  tbz 
Lord  and  the  cup  of  demons :  \e 
cannot  partake  of  the  table  of  the 
Lord  and  the  table  of  demons. 

1  John,  v.  6.  We  have  reafon 
to  believe  that  Jefus  is  the  Son  of 
God.  For  this  is  he  nvbo  nvas 
proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  his 
baptifm  and  death,  even  Jefus  the 
Chrifi ;  not  by  his  baptifm  only, 
when  he  was  declared  God's  Son 
by  a  voice  from  heaven,  but  alfo  by 
bis  death,  when  the  fame  thing  was 
demonitrated  by  his  refurrection. 
And  it  is  the  fpirit  who  bear  wit- 
nefs  by  miracles,  becaufe  the  fpi- 
rit is  a  true  witnefs  :  he  can  nei- 
ther be  deceived,  nor  deceive. 
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The  verfe  which  immediately  follows  the  laft  quotation,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  fo  much  controvertrd,  Dr.  Macknight 
has  chofen  to  retain  in  the  text ;  not,  however,  without  con- 
feffing  that  many  modern  critics  of  great  note  coniider  it  as 
fpurious,  and  ftating  in  the  notes  fome  of  the  leading  argu- 
ments on  this  point. 

From  the  preceding  fpecimens  of  Dr.  M.'s  new  tranfiation, 
the  reader  will  perceive  that  his  great  object  has  been  to  give  a 
ftrictly  literal  and  concife  verfion  of  the  apoftolic  epiftles.  Per- 
haps his  notion  of  infpiration  may  have  induced  him  to  adhere 
too  fcrupuloufly  to  the  letter  of  the  text:  this  circumftance, 
however,  has  rendered  the  tranfiation  a  very  exact  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  original.  If  there  be  any  exception  to  this,  it  is 
where  the  author  is  drawn  afide  from  his  general  plan,  by  at- 
tempting to  fupply  the  ellipfes  of  the  original  from  the  pre- 
ceding or  Aibfequent  context. 

This  tranfiation  differs  in  feveral  material  points  from  the  old 
one,  but  in  nothing  more  eflentially  than  in  the  various  fignifi- 
cations  which  the  tranflator  has  given,  in  different  places,  to  the 
fame  Greek  particles.  He  has  here  allowed  himfelf  a  degree 
of  latitude  which  may  not  perhaps  be  altogether  allowable:  but 
he  has  not  done  it  without  an  elaborate  attempt  to  juftify  him- 
felf in  one  of  the  preliminary  effays,  which  we  fha-11  hereafter 
notice  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  liberties  which  he  has 
taken  in  this  way  have,  on  the  whole,  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  verfion.  Of  the  tranfiation  in  general,  we 
entertain  a  confident  expectation  that  it  will  be  found  worth  the 
labour  which  the  learned  author  has  beftowed  on  it,  and  will 
prove  a  valuable  help  to  the  ftudent  in  biblical  literature.  We 
do  not,  however,  conceive  that  this  verfion  of  the  fcriptures 
can  ever  be  brought  into  general  ufe  ;  for  this  reafon,  among 
others,  that  the  tranflator,  in  making  his  verfion  literal,  has 
rendered  it  harfh  and  inharmonious.  Clofenefs  of  interpreta- 
tion is  unqueftionably  the  principal  thing  :  but  our  old  Englifh 
verfion,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  affords  a  proof 
that  the  two  objects  of  exactnefs  and  harmony  are  not  incom- 
patible. The  fame  has  alio  more  lately  appeared  in  Mr.  Wake- 
field's tranfiation  of  the  New  Teftament,  which  is  iufficiently 
literal,  and  at  the  fame  time  very  harmonious.  By  the  way, 
though  this  tranfiation  is  a  very  late  production,  and  though 
the  author's  fyftem  is  too  heretical  Jo  be  approved  by  Dr. 
Macknight,  we  cannot  but  be' furprized  to  find  fo  accurate  a 
verfion,  by  a  writer  confefledly  of  deep  biblical  erudition,  wholly 
overlooked  in  the  prefent  work.  Mr.  Wakefield's  tranfiation 
did  not  probably  appear  till  after  Dr.  M.'s  was  written:  but 
the  Doctor,  in  revifing  his  work,  might  have  met  with  fome 

things 
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things  in  Mr.  W.'s  verfion  and  notes  not  unworthy  of  his 
notice. 

In  the  commentary,  Dr.  Macknighr,  like  all  other  com- 
mentators, follows  the  bias  of  his  theological  fyftem.  Where 
controverted  points  are  concerned,  he  approaches  nearer  to  the 
tenets  commonly  deemed  orthodox,  than  many  other  modern 
expofitors.  On  the  fubjecls  of  the  perfon  of  Chrift  and  the 
atonement,  his  commentary  fupports  the  opinions  which  were 
maintained  in  his  former  works,  and  on  which  we  faw  occafion 
to  make  fome  remarks  in  our  Review  of  his  "  Truth  of  the 
Gofpel  Hiftory."  As  a  theological  commentator,  Dr.  M.  ranks 
rather  with  Whitby  and  Doddridge,  than  with  Locke,  Taylor, 
Benfon,- Pierce,  and  Hallet.  His  commentary  will,  however, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  allowed,  even  by  thofe  who  mofr  widely 
differ  from  the  Doctor  in  opinion,  to  bear  ftrong  marks  of 
learning  and  ingenuity,  and,  in  the  main,  to  furnifn  an  ufeful 
auxiliary  to  the  biblical  ftudent. 

'1  he  Notes  and  Eflays  will  be  the  fubje&  of  a  future  article. 
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The  author  of  the  Maeviad,  following  the  example  of  Pope, 
continues  to  la(h  a  race  of  poets  who,  in  a  former  work 
entitled  the  Baviad,  experienced  his  correction.  He  thinks 
that  the  tribe  of  Bell,  as  he  terms  the  Delia  Crufcan  phalanx, 
are  not  fufRciently  baiiinadoed  ;  and  he  therefore  makes  them 
again  pafs  in  review  and  ran  the  gauntlet,  that  his  fentence  of 
their  demerits  may  be  confirmed,  and  that  he  may  have  the  fa- 
tisr'a&ion  of  again  applying  his  cat  o'  nine  tails  to  their  backs. 
We  cannot  think  that  this  was  neceflary.  If  the  writers,  whom 
he  fo  fatirically  ci  ticifes,  were  fo  contemptible,  the  Baviad  was 
fatire  enough,  and  the  repetition  of  the  firoke  mud  be  of  the 
nature  of  Falltaff's  valour  in  {tabbing  the  dead  Hotfpur.  This 
looks  like  ill-nature,  particularly  when  it  is  united  with  harfh 
and  ungentlemanlike  expreflions ;  and  remarkably  fo  when 
fpeaking  of  ladies,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  in  the  notes  to 
this  New  Dunciad.  The  author  unqueftionably  poflefles  poeti- 
cal tafte  and  powers;  and,  when  he  palTcs,  towards  the  con- 
cluiion  of  the  poem,  from  his  ftri&ures  on  or  rather  ridicule  of 
Delia  Crufca,  Arno,  Edwin,  Lorenzo,  Laura,  Anna  Matilda, 
&c.  to  the  effufions  of  the  heart,— when  he  throws  afide  the 
rod  of  correction,  and  ftrikes  the  lyre  to  the  theme  of  friend- 
fhip, — we  forget  his  feverity,  and  enjoy  an  unmingled  plea- 

*  See  Rev.  N.  S.  vol.viii.  p.  93. 

fure. 
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fure.  This  critic  in  verfe  would  have  us  believe  that  he 
ufes  the  rod  with  reluctance,  and  that  he  withes  to  retire  from 
the  office  of  beadle  to  the  Mufes,  to  the  enjoyment  of  otium  cum 
dignitateon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  when  he  may  engage  in 
nobler  poetic  occupations  :  but,  when  "  his  hand  was  in,"  he 
may  have  thought  perhaps  that  it  was  as  well  to  lafh  on  till  he 
was  tired.  Thus  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf  and  of  his  object  in  the 
poem  before  us : 

*  An  hour  mav  come,  fo  I  delight  to  dream, 
When  flowly  wandering  by  thy  facred  ftfeam, 
Majeftic  Thames  1     I  leave  the  world  behind, 
And  give  to  fancy  all  th*  enraptured  mind. 
An  hour  may  come,  when  I  fhall  ftrike  the  lyre 
To  nobler  themes  :  then,  then,  the  chords  infpire 
With  thy  own  harmony,  moil  fweet,  moft  ftrong, 
And  guide  my  hand  thro'  all  the  maze  of  long  ! 
Till  then,  enough  for  me,  in  fuch  rude  ftrains 
As  mother  Wit  can  give,  and  thofe  fmall  pains 
A  vacant  hour  allows ;  to  range  the  town, 
And  hunt  the  clamorous  brood  of  Folly  down; 
Force  every  head,  in  Bell's  defpite,  to  wear 
The  cap  and  bells,  by  nature  planted  there, 
Muffle  the  rattle,  feize  the  Havering  moles, 
And  drive  them,  fcourged  and  wimpering,  to  their  holes.' 

Praife  from  the  fatirift  is  peculiarly  gratifying  ;  the  compli- 
ments, therefore,  paid  at  the  end  of  this  poem  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ireland,  and  to  Mr.  Hoppner  the  painter,  muft  be  deemed 
highly  flattering  to  thefe  gentlemen.  Here  the  author  writes 
from  the  heart;  and  his  recollection  of  Mr.  Ireland,  the  friend 
of  his  early  youth,  and  the  companion  of  his  ftudies,  muft  in- 
tereft  the  reader,  becaufe  it  was  felt  by  the  writer : 

'  Yet  may  the  few  I  love, 

For  who  would  iing  in  vain  !   my  verfe  approve ; 
Chief  thou,  my  friend  !  who,  from  my  earlieft  years, 
Haft  (hared  my  joys,  and  more  than  fhared  my  cares* 

'  Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  fome  hidden  Power, 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour, 
Then,  Ireland  !  the  fame  planet  on  us  rofe, 
Such  the  ftrong  fympathies  our  lives  difclofe  ! 

*  Thou  knoweft  how  foon  we  felt  this  influence  bland, 
And  fought  the  brook  and  coppice  hand  in  hand, 

And  lhaped  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whiftles  blew. 
And  paper  kites  (a  laft,  great  effort,)  flew  ; 
And  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  reft, 
Sleep  on  our  eyes,  and  funfhine  in  our  breaft. 

*  In  riper  years,  again  together  thrown, 
Our  ftudies,  as  our  fports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  ftoic  page 

Of  the  Ligurian,  item  tho'  beardlefs  fage  ! 

Or 
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Or  traced  the  Aquinian  thro*  the  Latine  road, 
And  trembled  at  the  lafhes  he  beftovved. 
Together  too,  when  Greece  unlocked  her  ftores, 
We  roved  in  thought  o'er  Troy's  devoted  fhores  ; 
Or  followed,  while  he  fought  his  native  foil, 
That  old  man  eloquent  from  toil  to  toil; 
Lingering  with  good  Alcincus  o'er  the  tale, 
'Till  the  eaft  reddened,  and  the  liars  grew  pale, 

(  So  pair,  our  life  ;  till  fate,  feverely  kind, 
Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  fea  disjoined, 
For  many  a  year  :  now  met,  to  part  no  more, 
The  afcendant  Power,  confeifed  fo  ilrong  of  yore, 
Stronger  by  abfence,  every  thought  controuls. 
And  knits  in  perfect  unity  our  fouls. 

•  O  Ireland  !  if  the  veHe  that  thus  eflays 
To  trace  our  lives  <■'  even  from  our  boyifh  days,'5 
Meet  thy  applaufe  ;  the  world  befide  may  rail-      ■ 
I  care  not — r-at  the  uninterefhng  tale  ; 
I  only  feek,  in  language  void  oi  art, 
To  ope  my  breaft,  and  pour  cut  ail  my  heart; 
And,  boailful  of  thy  various  worth,  to  tell, 
How  long  we  loved,  and  thou  canftadd,  how  well  !' 

A   confiderable  portion  of  learning  and  fprightlinefs  is  dis- 
played in  the  notes  to  this  poem. 


W 
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e  have  breathed  the  air  of  liberty,  and  been  in  the  habit 
of  pleading  in  her  behalf,  too  long  not  to  feel  ap  inftan- 
taneous  prepoiTeflion  in  favour  of  any  undertaking  on  which  her 
hallowed  fignature  is  imprefTed  ; — and  though  long  experience 
has  taught  us  caution  in  crediting  the  profeflions  even  of  pa- 
triots, and  has  convinced  us  of  the  value  of  difcretion  in  fup- 
porting  even  the  bed  caufe,  yet,  when  we  obferve  evident  marks 
of  an  hcneil  love  of  freedom,  and  of  a  generous  fpirit  of  phi- 
lanthropy, we  cannot  but  approve  the  ardour  which  fprings 
from  fuch  a  fource. 

The  editors  of  the  Cabinet  have  given  a  fignal  proof  both  of 
their  fincerity  and  of  their  courage,  by  undertaking  a  periodical 
work  in  fupport  of  liberty,  at  the  moment  in  which  the  freedom 
of  difcuffion  laboured  under  reihaints  and  discouragements. 
Their  declared  objt&  is,  '  by  encouraging  a  fpirit  of  free  and 
difpaflionate  enquiry,  and  by  providing  a  liberal  investigation 
of  the  principles  and  objects  of  civil  government,  to  remind 
their  fellow  citizens  at  once  of  their  duties  and  their  rights.* 
With  this  view,  various  political  and  important  fubjedts  are 
promifcuoufly  difcufTed  with  the  requifite  decorum,  but  with 

13  manly 
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manly  and  honeft  freedom.  Among  the  more  important  to- 
nics treated  in  this  volume,  are,  the  forms  of  government  5 
innovation;  equality;  public  fpirit  ;  party  (pint ;  cm.  gration  ; 
cultivation  of  wane  lands;  tyrannicide;  public  funds  ;  rights 
of  juries:  annual  parliaments;  population;  education;  ne- 
ceiTity  of  reform  ;  and  the  connection  of  the  arts  and  fciences 

with  liberty-  .      .        .      ,    r 

The  fyftem  of  policy,  univcrfally  maintained  rn  thefe  papers, 
is  that  which  makes  the  will  of  the  people  the  fupreme  law  : 
their  theoretic  idea  of  a  perfea  government  is  that  which  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  perfea  toleration,  equal  rights,  and 
popular  confent.  Neverthelefs,  the  authors  difclaim  (as  mult 
every  man  of  fenfe  in  the  kingdom,)  all  idea  of  the  equalization 
of  property;  and  they  decidedly  pronounce  that  the  general 
fum  of  happinefs  would  not  he  increafed  by  a  parity  of  condi- 
tion With  refpeft  to  the  Britifh  Conftitution,  one  of  thefe 
writers  exprefsly  protefts  againft  any  attempt  to  overturn  it,  in 
the  following  paragraph  ;  which  is  not,  as  we  perceive,  con- 
*radi&ed  in  any  part  of  that  volume  :   (I.  p.  100.) 

<  Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  faying  a  few  words  to  the  admirers 
of  a  republican  form  of  government.     It  appears  to  us,  that  it  would 
ill  become  the  friends  of  peace,  and  of  mankind,  to  attempt,  at  the 
prefent   moment,   any  change   in   the    conftitution    of  this   country. 
Praaical  republicans,  if  fuch  there  be   (we  however  tnink  their  ex- 
igence in  any   formidable  number  very  quefhonable!-   muff  be  aware 
that  they  form  a  very  fmall  minority.   Now  if  the  point  was  perfectly 
clear  and  afcertained,  that  a  republican  form  of  government  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  mixed  conftitution  of  this  country,  its  advocates  ought 
to  know,  that  being  the  fmaJkr  number,  they  have  no  right  to  force 
their  opinion  on  the  majority.    Let  them  reflect  on  the  wvil  war  which 
mu(t  be  nroduced  by  fuch  an  attempt ;  on  the  uncertain  event  of  fucn 
a  conteft  ;  on  the  poffibilky  or  its  terminating  in  the  moil  abiolute  det- 
porifni*  or  in  the  moft  uncontrolled  licentioufoefs  *  ;  on  the :  certainty 
of  its  proorefs  being  marked  by  infecurity  of  property,  of  Me,  and  ot 
every  thinV  which  men  hold  moft  dear  v  let  them   confider  the  very 
P-reat  perional  rifle  which   they  themfelves  incur;— -and  they  wiN 
furely  paufe,  before  they  endeavour  to  bring   their  fpeculations  into 
practice.     But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  recollected  that  the  point 
in  queftion  is  quite  undecided  ;  that  the  EngliOi  conftitution  has  in  its 
favour  Montciquieu,  and  lb  me  others  of  the   bed  writers  on  political 
fcience  ;  befides  the  ftrong  fad  of  having,,  for  a  feries  of  years,  pro- 
duced more  happinefs  than  moft  governments  in  the  world  ;  it  rnuft 
appear  improper,  and  even   criminal,  in  theoretical  republicans,  to 
endeavour   to   force   by   violence   their  theory   into   practice  at  this 
juncture.'  ___ 

*  *  Permanent  and  abfolute  defpOtifm  was  the  refult  of  the  efforts 
of  the  republican  party  at  Rome/  Uncontrolled  licentioufnefs  (God 
knows  how  permanent  it  may  be)    has  been  the  refult  of  their  efforts 

in  France.'  •  T 

in 
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In  a  very  fenfible  and  temperate  paper  on  tyrannicide,  the 
writer  forcibly  contends  that  it  is  in  all  cafes  unlawful,  ufelefs, 
and  pernicious.  Juftice,  it  is  faid,  only  requires  that  a  tyrant 
fhould  be  prevented  from  again  attempting  to  injure  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  his  fucceflbrs  fhould  be  deterred  from  imitating 
his  example  ;  which,  it  is  maintained,  may  be  effectually  done 
without  inflicting  on  him  capital  punifhment.  In  a  fubfequent 
paper,  however,  on  the  dangers  to  which  defpotic  princes  are 
expofed,  the  writer  fpeaks  of  the  avenging  fword  of  juftice  as 
fufpended  over  a  tyrant's  head.  This  is  the  only  material  incon- 
fiftency  which  we  have  remarked  in  the  publication. 

A  feries  of  papers  commences  in  the  lft  volume,  containing 
a  brief  extract  of  the  hiftory  of  the  war,  drawn  up  with  great 
accuracy  and  candour;  and,  if  continued  with  the  fame  atten- 
tion and  judgment  with  which  it  is  begun,  it  will  form  one  of 
the  moft  valuable  parts  of  the  work.  It  is  introduced  by  a  very 
ingenious  difcufiion  of  the  queftion,  whether  the  prefent  revo- 
lution has  a  tendency  to  carry  the  French  nation  back  to  a  ftate 
of  barbarifm.  There  is  one  particular  in  which  we  have  feen 
reafon  to  differ  materially  from  the  author  of  this  (ketch*  In  our 
.Review  for  Auguft  1794?  p.  453?  we  nave  given  our  reafons 
for  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  Pavia  treaty  :  this  writer, 
on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  genuine.  For  his  ar- 
guments on  this  head  we  refer  to  the  book  p.  167,  et  feq.  vol.  I. 

Among  the  pieces  pofieffed  of  fuperior  merit,  we  muff,  men- 
tion, befides  the  (ketch  of  the  war,  the  paper  on  innovation, 
which  proves  that  the  excellencies  and  advantages  of  the  Britiih 
Constitution  are  to  be  traced  to  this  fource  ;  that  on  popula- 
tion, in  which  it  is  ingenioufly  maintained  that  population  may 
become  exceftive,  and  require  palliative  expedients  ;  a  very 
temperate  and  well- written  elfay  on  party- fpirit  ;  a  paper  on 
the  cultivation  of  wafte  lands,  in  which  it  is  ably  argued  that 
inclofures,  even  on  the  prefent  fyftem,  are  beneficial  to  the 
poor  ;  an  elegant  effay  to  prove,  both  frcm  theory  and  hiftory, 
that  Liberty  is  friendly  to  the  arts  and  to  the  fciences  j  and 
a  very  ftriking  paper  on  the  influence  of  fome  human  inftitu- 
tions  on  human  happinefs. 

Several  papers  on  fubjecls  of  polite  literature,  and  a  few 
pieces  of  poetry,  are  introduced. — They  are  not  deftitute  of 
merit,  but  they  make  too  inconsiderable  a  figure  in  the  publi- 
cation to  require  particular  notice  ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  fo 
foreign  from  its  leading  defign,  that,  we  think,  it  would  have 
been  more  judicious  to  have  omitted  them  altogether. 

In  a  new  edition,  we  would  advife  the  Editors  to  be  more  fe- 
vere  in  their  fele&ion.  if  it  be  their  object  to  provide  politics 
for  the  clofet,  there  fhould  be  more  depth  of  inquiry  ;  if  for  the 
parlour,  they  fhould  cultivate  more  the  arts  of  embeliifhment. 

It 
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It  has  been  reported  that  this  collection  is  not  the  work  of  au- 
thors by  profeffion,  but  confifts  of  the  volunteer  contributions 
of  young  men  belonging  to  the  polifhed  clafles  of  a  provincial 
town. — in  this  cafe,  it  merits  much  attention,  as  fymptomatic 
of  the  opinions  which  are  gaining  ground  in  the  country. 


M' 
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uch  as  we  differ  in  political  fentiments  from  this  author, 
we  cannot  but  praife  his  manlinefs  in  fairly  fetting  his 
name  to  a  letter,  which  it  muft  be  impoffible  for  the  noble  Lord, 
who  is  the  object  of  it,  to  perufe  with  indifference  ;  nor  will 
we  hefitate  to  give  our  opinion  that  the  reader  of  this  tract 
will  difcover,  even  in  limine,  that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  an 
elegant  writer,  and  an  able  reafoner.  Harfh  things  he  cer- 
tainly fays,  though  not  in  a  coarfe  way;  and  it  mud  be  ac- 
knowleged  that  his  philofophy  is  rather  inflammable  in  its 
nature,  and  occafionally  blazes  out. 

We  cannot  ftate  in  a  more  fummary  way  what  Mr.  GifFord 
undertook  to  prove  when  he  fat  down  to  write,  than  by  giving  an 
extract  in  which  the  author  himfelf  fets  forth,  towards  the  end 
of  his  work,  what  he  has  proved  in  it : 

*  I  have  proved  from  the  confefiions  of  every  party  which  has  fac- 
ceiTively  fwayed  the  councils  of  France,  that  the  war  is  on  the  part  of 
our  enemies,  a  war  of  aggreffion,  a  war  of  conquelt,  a  war  of  annihi- 
lation : — that,  on  our  part,  it  is,  in  the  ilricleft  application  of  the  term,, 
a  war  of  felf  defence,  a  war  which  has  for  its  object,  the  prefervation, 
not  only  of  our  political  independence,  but  of  our  laws,  our  religion, 
our  constitution,  our  national  rights,  as  Britons,  our  focial  comforts, 
as  men.  As  it  originated  in  neceffity>  fo  does  neceflity  imperiously 
prefcribe  its  continuance,  until  the  grand  object  for  which  we  contend 
ihall  be  obtained,  by  the  folid  eilablifhment  of  a  peace,  concluded  on 
honourable  terms,  and  calculated  to  be  permanent. — That  no  juch 
peace  can  be  concluded  with  the  prefent  mock-government  of  France, 
mud,  I  think,  appear  evident,  to  ail  who  have  marked  the  progrefs  of 
the  revolution  with  an  attentive  eye. — In  vain  do  they  uphold  a  fyf- 
tem  of  comparative  moderation  : — I  have  fhewn  that  with  them  origi- 
nated thofe  projects  of  aggrandizement,  which  threaten  with  deflruc- 
tion  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  and  thofe  fchemes  of  emancipa- 
tion,  which  tend  to  diforganize  the  focial  fyltem,  and  to  annihilate  all 
exifting  governments.  —  1  have  ihewn  that  their  object  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  Jacobins,  and  differs  only  in  the  mode  of  attainment.  I 
have  lhewn  alfo,  that  the  prefent  rulers  cherifn  the  fame  inveterate 
animofity  againft  this  country,  as  was  difplayed  by  the  par;ifans  of 
BrhTot,  and  the  followers  ci  Robefpierre. — I  have  proved  that  they 
have,  them/elves*  by  the  annexation  of  the  territories  of  our  allies  to 

the 
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the  dominions  of  the  republic,  thrown  obftacles  in  the  way  of  a  peaces 
which  they  not  only  evince  no  difpofiuon  to  remove,  but  betray  2 
fettled  determination  to  preferve. — And  I  have  farther  proved,  by  the 
frequent  violations  of  their  faith,  folemnly  plighted  and  deliberateiy 
broken,  that  no  confidence  can  be  repofed  in  them. — With  men  fo 
unprincipled,  with  a  government  fo  unftable,— no  permanent  peace 
can,  I  contend,  be  concluded.  BriJJot  has  jultly  obferved, — •'  There 
is  no  making  an  alliance,— there  is  no  treating  with  Anarchy  !': 
That  delirable  object,  probably  moft  defired  by  thofe  who  fay  the  lealt 
about  it,  can  only  be  attained  by  a  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war.' 

Mr.  G.  at  his  outfet  tells  Lord  Lauderdale  that  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  examine  his  lordfhip's  work  with  a  critic's 
eye,  in  refpefl  to  its  *  ftyle,  diction,  and  phrafeology,'  but 
to  take  to  himfelf  the  talk  of  pointing  out  the  inconfiftencies, 
errors,  and  mifreprefentations  which  (he  tells  us)  he  finds  in 
it  *?  '  Were  I,  (fays  he)  to  include  ignorance  in  the  lift  of  de- 
fects, I  fhould  not  exceed  the  truth.  This  is  free  language, 
my  lord  ;  but  you  have  fet  me  the  example* — "  it  fuits  the 
nature  of  the  times."  Lord  L.  had  laid  it  down,  as  a  maxim, 
that  the  destruction  of  the  old  government  of  France  was  eflen- 
tial  to  the  fecurity  of  England.  This  proportion  Mr.  G*  con- 
troverts and  moft  directly  denies  ;  and  on  this  occafion  he  un- 
dertakes an  office  by  no  means  popular,  that  of  defending  the 
old  French  government.  It  muft  not  be  underftood  that  he 
defends  its  abufes,  nor  that  he  is  on  this  head  an  advocate  for 
defpotifm  :  on  the  contrary,  he  inveighs  againft  abufes,  but  de- 
fires  it  to  be  conceded  to  him  that  it  is  unjuft  to  argue  ab  abufu 
adufum.  He  combats  defpotifm,  and  maintains  that,  in  the  eye 
of  tne  French  conftitution,  it  was  as  odious  as  in  that  of  the 
conftitution  of  England  ;  that  by  the  French  conftitution  def- 
potifm was  repreiled  ;  in  a  word,  that  it  could  not  exift  while 
that  conftitution  was  maintained.  He  complains  that  the  words 
defpotifm  and  monarchy  are  unjuftly  confounded  by  thofe  who 
fpeak  of  the  old  government.  He  calls  in  the  aid  of  hiftory, 
and  the  authority  of  Montefquieu,  to  prove  that  arbitrary  power 
was  no  part  of  the  French  fyftem  ;  and  that  the  good  of  the 
people  was  the  object  of  thofe  who  formerly  legiflated  for 
France. 

Having  defended  the  monarchy  from  the  charge  of  defpo- 
tifm, Mr.  G.  proceeds  to  repel  that  of  profligacy  and  tyranny 
brought  by  Lord  L.  againft  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  France. 
On  this  topic,  he  fays,  he  can  fpeak  from  his  own  knowlegej 
and  his  character  of  thefe  two  claffes  of  men  is,  on  the  whols, 
greatly  to  their  credit  and  advantage. 

*   For  our  account  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  Addrefs  to  the  Peers  of 
Scotland,  fee  Rev,  N.  S.   vol.  xvi.  p.  157. 
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He  next  proceeds  to  controvert  the  defcription  given  by 
Lord  L.  of  the  fituation  ot  the  lower  orders  of  people  in  France. 
We  cannot  follow  him  in  his  obfervations  on  this  head,  though 
they  are  certainly  well  worth  reading.  As  Lord  L.  had 
grounded  all  that  he  faid  refpecling  the  fituation  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  of  France,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Young's  Travels  through  that  country,  Mr.  G«  takes  an  op- 
portunity of  glancing  at  that  gentleman  by  the  way  ;  and 
he  contends  that  the  French  labouring  people  lived  as  com- 
fortably as  any,  and  much  more  comfortably  than  many,  of  the 
fame  defcription  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Mr.  G.  labours  to  prove  that  the  inequality  of  taxation,  of 
which  fo  many  complaints  have  been  made,  was  by  no  means 
fo  favourable  to  the  privileged  orders,  and  fo  unfavourable  to  the 
commons  of  France,  as  ir  is  reprefented  ;  and  he  winds  up  the 
fubjeft  of  the  unequal  diftribution  of  taxes,  with  the  follow- 
ing obfervation  : 

*  Without  entering  into  farther  particulars,  it  will  fufHce  to  obferve, 
that  by  a  formal  declaration  of  M.  Neckar  to  the  conftituent  afTembly, 
it  appeared  that  all  the  pecuniary  exemptions,  enjoyed  by  the  privi- 
leged clafTes,  did  not  exeeed  annually  in  value,  feven  millions  of  livres 
(fomething  lefs  than  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  pounds)  ; 
that  the  exemptions  appertaining  to  the  privileged  members  of  the 
Tiers  Etat,  amounted  to  one  half  of  that  ium  ;  and  that  the  Droits  de 
Co?z!ro!e*>  and  the  high  capitation  tax,  (proportioned  to-their  rank,) 
paid  by  the  nobility  and  clergy,  made  ample  amends  to  the  revenue 
for  the  partial  exemptions  they  enjoyed  from  other  taxes.  Thus,  my 
Lord,  the  rath  aiTertion,  that  the  privileged  ciaiTes  under  the  old  go- 
vernment, did  not  contribute  their  portion  to  the  fupport  of  the  Hate, 
itands  contradicted  by  one,  whofe  competency  to  decide  on  the  fub- 
jedt.,  no  man  will  prefume  to  deny  V 

To  Lord  L.'s  declaration,  p.  47,  that  the  government  of 
France  died  a  natural  deaths  without  exciting  the  lamentations 
of  any,  our  author  oppofes  a  great  number  of  counter-declare 
-tions,  many  of  which  are  certainly  fupported  by  fact  :  but,  not 
to  go  into  a  long  detail,  the  drift  of  which  is  to  prove  that 
thole  who  wifhed  for  tne  downfal  of  that  government  were  by 
no  means  what  could  be  called  the  people,  and  that  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation,  expreflcd  in  the  instructions  of  the  constitu- 
ents to  their  reprefentatives  in  the  firfr.  afTembly,  was  for  an  he- 
reditary monarchy,  &c.    we   will  briefly  quote   a  part  of  the 

*  *  The  Controle  was  a  duty  impofed  on  public  deeds ;  it  was  regu- 
lated by  the  Aims  fpecified  in  the  deed,  and  the  rank  of  the  parties 
who  fubferibed  it.  So  that  noblemen,  of  courfe,  paid  a  very  high  duty, 
when  the  inferior  orders  paid  a  very  low  one.  Thus  what  the  privi- 
leged claffes  gained  by  one  regulation,  they  loil  by  another,* 

1?ev.  Djec.  1795,  Gg  written 
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written  inftructions  from  the  commons,  who  thus  directed  their 
members : 

•*  Let  our  deputies,  before  they  attend  to  any  other  object,  affift 
in  giving  to  France,  a  truly  monarchical  conftitution,  which  mail  in- 
variably fix  the  rights  of  the  king  and  of  the  nation. — Let  it  be  de- 
clared that  the  monarchical  is  the  only  form  of  government,  admiffible 

in  France; that,  in  the  king  alone,  as  chief  of  the  nation,  is  veiled 

the  power  of  governing  according  to  the  laws  ;  that  the  fucceflion  to 
the  throne  of  France,  from  male  to  male,  being  acknowledged  and 
confirmed  by  an  exprefs  declaration,  the  folemn  oath  to  maintain. 
Louis  the  fixteenth,  in  the  poffeffion  of  all  his  rights,  fhall  be  renew- 
ed, &c.  &c.  *" 

After  this  our  author  thus  ably  interrogates  Lord  L. 

«  Do  the  crowds  of  emigrants  which  throng  the  towns  of  England, 
Italy,  Ruffia,  and  the  empire, — do  the  numerous  battalions  of  French, 
gallantly  fighting  beneath  the  banners  of  the  different  powers  at  war 
with  France,— do  the  martial  bands  whofe  heroic  achievements  have 
immortalized  their  names,  and  who  have  gallantly  maintained  the 
caufe  of  royalty,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,— do  the  ilaughtered  thou- 
fands  in  the  fields  of  Flanders,  and  Alface,— do  the  torrents  of  blood 
which  have  overflowed  the  plains  of  La  Vendee,— do  the  countlejs 
numbers  which  have  fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  and  by 
other  republican  engines  of  deltru&ion, — do  thefe  befpeak  the  quiet 
tranfition  of  a  natural  death  ? — Do  thefe  indicate  a  patient  acquiefcence 
in  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  ? — Do  thefe  betray  the  feelings  of 
resignation  on  an  unlamented  diffolution  ? — Or  do  they  not  rather  re- 
femble  the  violent  struggles  produced  by  thofe  dreadful  convulfions  of 
nature,  which  flrike  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  with  terror,  and  feem 
to  threaten  univerfal  destruction  ?    Indeed,   my  Lord,  you  trifle  too 
much/with,  the  understandings  of  your  readers ;  you  infult  too  grofsly 
the  common  fenfe  of  your  constituents  ;  you  fet  the  dictates  of  reafon 
at  defiance,  and  rife  fuperior  to  the  emotions  of  mame  !' 

Mr.  G.  next  directs  his  attention  to  the  new  fyftem  efta- 
blimed  in  France,  to  the  meafures  of  adminiftration  in  England, 
and  to  the  conduct  of  their  opponents  ;  and  he  obferves  that  he 
cannot  conceive  how  men,  iincerely  attached  to  the  fpirit  and 
forms  of  theBritifh  conftitution,  could  bring  themfelves  to  admire 
afpecies  of  government  adopted  by  the  constituent  afTembly  of 
France,  'in  which  all  thofe  gradations  of  rank  and  power  which 
conftitute  the  beauty  of  our  conftitution,  all  thofe  mutual 
checks  which  tend  to  prevent  an  undue  preponderance  in  any 
of  its  component  parts,  and  to  render  difcordant  interefts  and 
contending  paflions  of  individuals  fubfervient  to  the  welfare 
and  happinefs  of  the  community,   were  rejected  with  difdain  ; 

«  *  De  l'Etat  de  la  France,  prefent  et  a  venir.  pp.  123, 124,  125, 

126,  Us* 

and 
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and  in  which,  in  fhort,  little  more  of  monarchy  than  the  name 
was  differed  to  remain.' 

The  war  is  the  next  fubject  of  our  author's  confideration ; 
and  here  he  combats  Lord  Lauderdale's  affertion  e  that  the 
French  were  univerfally  anxious  to  avoid  hoftilities  ;  and  that 
the  motives  alleged  by  the  friends  to  the  war  in  England  are 
inefficient  to  afford  a  juftification  of  it.'  He  admits  that  the 
French  would  have  rejoiced  to  find  us  determined,  come  what 
would,  to  adhere  unfhakenly  to  a  fyftem  of  neutrality  :  but  then 
he  infifts  that  it  was  folely  'that  they  might  be  enabled  to 
accomplifli,  with  lefs  interruption,  the  dangerous  fchemes  they 
had  in  view;'  and  he  maintains  that  they  were  not  difpofed  t& 
purchafe  the  continuance  of  the  peace  with  us  at  the  expence 
of  thofe  projects  of  ambition,  which  threatened  the  exiftence  06 
every  ftate  in  Europe.  Mr.  G.  takes  his  proofs  of  the  truth 
of  this  affertion  from  the  fpeeches  of  Brijfot  and  others  of  the 
party  which  then  ruled  France. 

That  France  was  the  aggrcffor,  our  author  remarks,  appears 
from  the  charge  brought  againft  BrifTot,  who  was  accufed  of  hav- 
ing involved  the  nation  in  a  war  with  England;  a  charge  which 
he,  in  his  defence,  retorted  on  the  Robefpierrian  faction  ;  while 
both,  by  their  crimination  and  recrimination,  acquitted  this 
country.  There  are  two  points  on  which  the  Britifh  minifters 
have  been  arraigned  in  our  ov/n  parliament ;  one  that  they  had 
haughtily refufed  to  treat  with  Monf.Chauvelin,and  thusfacrificed 
the  fubftantial  interefts  of  the  people  to  mere  punctilio  and  eti- 
quette :  the  other,  that  they  fhewed  their  folly  as  well  as  their 
wickednefs  in  going  to  wa»,  becaufe  they  might,  by  adhering 
to  a  pacific  fyftem,  have  monopolized  the  trade  of  Europe.  Our 
author  alertly  meets  both  of  thefe  two  heads  of  accufaiion,  and 
with  good  ability  fets  himfelf  to  refute  them.  We  fhould  have 
been  glad  to  quote  the  paffages,  but  we  have  not  room  to  en- 
large. 

Mr.  G.  proceeds  to  prove  that  France  provoked  the  war, 
and  to  ftate  the  famous  decrees  of  the  19th  of  November  I7Q2, 
and  15th  of  December  of  the  fame  year;  on  which  he  makes 
many  judicious  remarks  :  but  the  fubject  is  fo  trite  that  we 
will  not  purfue  it. 

The  author  now  informs  his  readers  that  he  intends  to  give 
the  delineation  of  Brijfot's  character  in  another  work,  which  he 
is  preparing  for  the  prefs,  and  in  which  he  fays  it  will  appear 
to  greater  advantage  :  we  prefume  he  means  that  kind  of  ad- 
vantage  which  the  head  of  a  malefactor  derives  from  being 
placed  on  a  fpike  in  a  lofty  place;  for  in  the  work  before 
us  he  gives  a  few  traits  of  that  character,  by  no  means  likely  to 
make  it  appear  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,     He  labours 
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to  prove  that  Brifibt  was  a  very  wicked  man  and  a  perjured 
traitor,  who  aimed  at  the  deftru&ion  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial greatnefs  of  England,  and  was  at  war,  on  principle, 
with  every  government  not  formed  on  the  baiis  of  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  fovereignty  and  equality, of  the  people. 

Loans  fight  of  Lord  L.  for  a  moment,  the  author  launches 
out  into  a  bitter  inveclive  againft  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and 
Grafton,  which  in  our  opinion  might  as  well  have  been  omit- 
ted. Invective  is  a  bad  fubftitute  for  argument ;  it  never  con- 
vinces even  when  it  is  well  founded  ;  and,  when  unmerited,  it 
injures  the  caufe  which  it  is  employed  to  fupport.  —  The  necef- 
ilty  of  profecuting  the  war  with  redoubled  vigour,  inftead  of 
throwing  down  our  arms,  the  author  here  fays,  is  proved  even 
by  our  lofTes  and  the  fuccefles  of  our  enemy. 

Mr.  G.  vindicates  the  Duke  of  Portland  from  the  afperfions 
thrown  on  him  on  account  of  his  junction  with  Mr.  Pitt;  gives 
a  favourable  explanation  of  the  expreffion  afcribed  to  and  dif- 
avowed  by  Mr.  Windham,  "  perifh  our  commerce,  let  our 
conftitution  furvive  •/'  and  endeavours,  with  great  warmth5 
eloquence,  and  ingenuity,  to  take  out  the  fting  from  Air. 
Burke's  unfortunate  allufion,  "  the  fwinifh  multitude." 

In  anfwer  to  the  repeated  declaration  "  that  it  is  madnefs 
to  contend  with  a  nation  of  25  millions  of  people,"  the  author 
fays  that  the  population  of  France  is  thus  exaggerated  merely 
to  frighten  the  confederates  into  peace.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  in 
pofleluon  of  detailed  accounts,  c  which  he  has  every  reafon  to 
believe  authentic,'  fhewing  that  in  1789  the  whole  population 
of  that  country  did  not  exceed  22,014,300  inhabitants  ;  from 
which  mud  be  deducted  the  number  of  perfons,  undoubtedly 
immenfe,  loft  to  France  lince  the  revolution,  by  emigration., 
war,  and  the  guillotine. 

We  have  now  fketched  out  the  contents  of  a  work,  of  which 
k  is  but  juftice  to  fay  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft  able  and  beft 
written  defences  of  the  war  that  has  yet  iflued  from  the  prefs  ; 
and  the  one  that,  in  point  of  compofition,  comes  neareft  in 
merit  to  Mr.  Burke's  famous  "  Reflections." 


Art.  XIII.  The  pretended  Tomb  of  Homer;  drawn  by  Dominic 
Fivrillo,  from  a  Sketch  of  M.  Le  Chevalier.  With  Illuftrations 
and  Notes.  By  C.  G.  Heyne.  4to.  pp.  20.  With  Plates. 
4s.  6d.    fewed.     Cadell  jun.  and  Davies.     1795. 

"Ji/T  le  Chevalier,  who  appears  from  the  preface  to  be  the 
XVI.  tran{lator  of  this  learned  work,  made  a  drawing  at  Pe- 
terfburgh  of  the  monument  called  the  tomb  cf  Homer,  which 
Wount  Pafh  of  Krinen  was  faid  to  haye  found  in  the  ifland  of 
3  Jcs* 
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Ios,  now  called  Nios.     On  his  return  from  the  north,  he  com- 
municated this  drawing  to  M.  Heyne  of  Gottingen,  who  had 
recently  given  his  fanction  to  M.  Chevalier's  refearches  on  the 
Troad  *,  and  who,  being  much  interefted  refpecling  this  pre- 
tended tomb  of  Homer,  promifed   to  lay  before  the  public  his 
notions  on  the  fubject.     In  the  work  before  us  he  performs  that 
promife,  and  (hews,  in  a  very  fatisfact.ory   manner,  that  this 
monument  reprefents  the  life  of  Achilles.     On  one  of  its  four 
fides,  that  hero  appears  receiving  the  inftruclions  of  the  Cen- 
taur Chiron  in  archery  ;  on  another,  he  is  teaching  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lycomedes  to  play  on  the  lyre  ;   on  the  third,  he  is  dif- 
covered  by  the  art  of  UlyiTes  ;  and  the  fourth  fide,   exhibiting 
the  fight  of  two   Centaurs  with  a  lion  and  a  lionefs,   may  be 
confidered   as   a  happy  emblem  of  the  battles  defcribed  in  the 
Iliad.     M.  Heyne  relates,  copiouily,   from  poets  and  mytholo- 
gies,  the  various  events  in   the  lite   of  Achilles  reprefented  on 
this  monument  ;   which  he  compares  with  the  very  few  remains 
of  antiquity  that  relate  to  the  fame  fubjecls. 

If  this  farcophagus  were  really  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Tea,  in 
the  illand  of  los,  M.  Le  Chevalier  thinks  that  it  may  very  poffibly 
be  the  fame  monument  which  was  mentioned  by  Silentiarius,  as 
exiiling  in  the  time  of  Juftinian.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Ios  erected  it,  in  order  to  maintain  their  preten- 
fions  to  the  pofH-ilion  of  the  afhes  of  Homer  ;  and  the  life  of 
Achilles  was  a  fubjecT:  very  proper  to  be  reprefented  on  the  tomb 
of  his  encomiaft. 

This  ingenious  difTertation  is  illuftrated  by  good  engravings, 
2nd  learned  notes  ;  and  it  muft,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  by 
the  clafiical  antiquary  as  a  very  curious  publication. 


Art.  XIV.  TranJIatiovs  chief y  from  the  Italian  of  Petrarch  -and  Me* 
tafrafto.  By  ****.****,  M.  A.  Fellow  of  New  Col. 
lege,  Oxford.      8vo.     pp.  127.     3s.  fewed.     Robinfons.     1795. 

'The  Sonnets  ofPetrarca,  the  Father  of  Italian  Lyric  Poetry, 
A  are  fo  beautiful^  and  aftord  fuch  delight  to  readers  of  fenfi- 
bility,  that  they  have  not  only  been  the  models  of  innumerable 
productions  in  their  own  country,  but  have  created  admirers 
and  imitators  in  every  part  of  Europe;  and  perhaps  in  none 
have  his  difcipies  been  more  numerous  than  in  England.  The 
conftru&ion  of  the  fonnet,  however,  is  fo  unnatural  to  our 
language,  that  it  has  not  only  baffled  genius,  but  labour  and 
genius  united.  The  failure  of  Milton  in  this  fpecies  of  poetry 
has   often   been   mentioned  and   allowed.      The  late  Mr.  T. 

*  See  an  account  of  M.  Chevalier's  publicatiom  on  this  fubjeft, 
M.  R,  New  Series,  vol,  xi.  p.  96. 

Gg3  Warton3 
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Warten,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  indeed,  have  acquired 
fame  by  the  degree  of  fuccefs  with  which  their  fonneteering 
labours  have  been  crowned  ;  yet  perhaps  they  have  been 
lefs  happy  in  their  fonnets  than  in  other  poetical  compofi- 
tions. 

The  tranflation  of  poetry  is  difficult  at  all  times,  but  parti- 
cularly if  clofenefs  to  the  original  be  attempted,  not  only  in  the 
thoughts  but  meafures.  Dryden  and  Pope,  our  beft  tranfla- 
tors,  (that  is  to  fay,  whofe  verfions  of  the  Claffics  are  moft 
poetical,  and  moft  read,)  are  the  lead  clofe.  The  flanza>  in 
tranflating  the  Italian  epic  poets,  feems  to  have  been  judici- 
oufly  abandoned  by  late  tranilators.  Indeed  the  peculiar  veri- 
fication of  no  Italian  poet  has  been  fo  happily  preserved  and  na- 
turalized in  our  language,  as  in  the  three  cantos  of  Dante 
which  Mr.  Hayley  has  tranilated  in  Terza  Rima. 

The  ingenious  tranflator  before  us,  who  poflerTes  original  po- 
etical powers,  feems  to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  building  an 
original  fonnet  in  our  language,  as  much  as  in  conftrucling 
one  from  the  materials  of  his  archetype.  Yet  in  fpite  of  all 
the  trammels  to  which  he  has  fubmitted,  the  pieces  in  this  little 
volume  mull:  not  only  gratify  the  curiofity  of  fuch  as  wifh  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  merit  of  Italian  poets,  but 
■will  aftonifh  thofe  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  originals, 
by  the  conftant  fidelity  and  frequent  happinefs  with  which  he 
has  accomplifhed  his  purpofe. 

The  fecond  fonnet  of  Petrarch  in  this  work  is  as  hap- 
pily Englifhed  as  the  ftruc"ture  of  the  Italian  fonnet  will  ad- 
mit. Indeed  there  is  hardly  a  feeble  line  in  this  verfion.  Yet 
the  radical  evil  of  diftant  rhymes  keeps  the  ear  in  an  unpleafant 
fufpence,  which  it  feldom  feels  from  our  native  meafures.  The 
third  fonnet,  in  the  original  fomewhat  dark  and  metaphyfical, 
is  not  rendered  more  clear  and  natural  in  the  tranflation. 
The  fourth  is  clofe,  and  admirably  elaborated  ;  as  are  the  fifth 
and  fixtb,  except  in  the  laft  line  of  the  latter,  p.  15,  which  it 
is  difficult  to  confider  as  an  heroic  verfe  : 

Only  my  face  fpeaks  my  heart's  warm  dcfires, 

P.  17.  We  cannot  confefs  ourfelves  fatisfied  with  the  line, 
■  I,  whofe  whole  breaft  with  love's  fofc  food  was  fiwn? 

Sowing  the  breaft  with  food  is  a  bold  metaphor,  and  fcarcely 

Englifh  : — nor  is  it  the  exact  meaning  of 
P  che  V  efca  amorofa  al  petto  a<vea, 

literally  ;   I,  who  had  the  amorous  bait  in  my  breaft.* 

The  fonnet  which  occupies  p.  18.  feems  as  well  rendered  as 
the  meafure  will  poffibly  allow  j  and  this  we  fhall  give,  as  a 
fpecimen  of  Petrarca,  in  Italian  and  Euglifh  : 
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et  Quel  vago  impallidir,  che  '1  dolce  rifo 

D*  un'  amorofa  nebbia  ricoperfe, 

Con  tanta  maeflade  al  cor  s*  offerfe, 

Che  Ii  fi  face  incontr'  a  mezzo  '1  vifo. 
Conobbi  allor,    ficcome  in  paradifo 

Vede  1'  un  1'  alcro ;  in  tal  guifa  s'  aperfe 

Quel  pietofo  penfier,  ch'  altri  non  fcerfe  : 

Ma  vidi  1'  io,  ch'  altrove  non  m'  affifo. 
Ogni  angelica  villa,  ogn'  atto  umile 

Che  giammai  in  donna  ov'  amor  foffe,  apparve, 

Fora  uno  fdegno  a  lato  a  quel  <ch'  i*  dico. 
Chinava  a  terra  il  bel  guardo  gentile; 

E  tacendo  dicea  (come  a  me  parve) 

Chi  nV  allontana  il  mio  fedele  amico?" 

6  That  charming  palenefs,  that  o'erclouding  threw 
O'er  her  bewitching  fmiles  a  love.*frck  fhade, 
Came  with  fuch  winning  majefty  arrayed, 
That  forth  my  raviftYd  heart  to  meet  it  flew. 

How  faints  greet  faints  in  paradife  I  knew 
From  that  bleft  hour,  (o  lively  was  difplayed 
That  tender  fentiment  none  other  read; 
But  I,  who  flill  from  her  my  being  drew. 

Each  angel  look,  each  condefcending  grace 

That  can  on  ladies'  cheeks,  when  kindefl,  play, 
Compar'd  to  this,  would  cold  difdain  appear. 

She  bent  to  earth  her  gentle  beauteous  face, 
And  in  expreffive  filence  feem'd  to  fay, 
(t  Who  from  my  fide  my  faithful  friend  would  tear?'* 

The  cxxix  fonnet,  p.  20,  is  admirably  tranflated  5  except 
the  lail  line,  in  which  we  think  the  word  hot  not  only  unpoe- 
tical,  but  lefs  delicate  than  the  original  ; 

Z)'  arder  con  la  mi  a  fiamma  non  impart, 

*  To  fhare  my  flames,  and  burn  with  my  hot  love.* 

A  very  fmall  change  would  perhaps  obviate  the  objection. 
Suppofe  the  laft  line,  fpeaking  of  a  rock,  were  to  run  thus  :  u  To 
fhare  my  flames,  and  feel  my  ardent  love?'*  To  make  a  rock 
feel  is  lefs  hvperbolical,  and  not  unufual  in  a  lover's  language. 

P.  42.  The  beautiful  fonnet,  Zefiro  torna  eU  hi  tempo  rimena^ 
feems  to  have  been  the  germ  of  Metaftaiio's  charming  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  fpring  : 

Gia  riede  Prima-vera 
Colfuofcriio  ajpetto. 

Sonetto  XLIII.  of  Petrarca's  fecond  book,  p.  44,  is  all 
beauty,  in  both  the  original  and  the  tranflation. 

In  the  elegy  of  Ariofto,  our  elegant  translator  has  judi- 
cioufly  abandoned  the  terza  rima  or  Terzetti  of  the  original, 
and  has  given  it  in  §>uaternaru  itanzas  of  alternate  rhymes  ; 
ths  Italian  is  extremely  fpirited  and  pleafing :   but  by  adding 

G  g  4  a  4th 
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a  4th  line  to  each  terzetto^  he  has  given  new  beauties  to  each 
ilanza. 
'.  In  the  fecond  of  Zappa's  admirable  fonnets,  the  7th  and 
1 2th  lines  are  objectionable #from  being  tranflated  too  literally. 
Suppofe,  inftead  of  "  He  fings  fo,  but  becaufe,"  &c.  it  were 
faid  :  For  thus  he  fings,  becaufe,  &c.  ?  and  in  the  12th,  in- 
ikad  of — "  I  ling  not,  no" — nor  do  I  fmg,  &c.  ? 

The  next  fonnet  by  Zappa,  on  his  reconciliation  with  a 
cruel  miffrefs,  breathes  fuch  a  fpirit  of  true  poetry  and  feeling, 
that  we  cannot  withhold  it  from  our  readers  : 

Sonetto  del  Zappa. 
"  Preflb  e  il  di,  che  cangiato  il  deitin  rio, 

Rivedro  il  vifo,  che  fa  invidia  a  i  nori, 

Rivedro  que'  be'  occhi,   e  in  que'  fplendori 

L'  alma  mia,  che  di  la  mai  non  partio  ; 
Giugner  gia  parmi,  e  dirle  ;   amata  Clori; 

Odo  il  rifponder  dolce,  0  Tirfi  mio. 

Rileggendoci  in  fronte  i  noilri  amori, 

Che  bel  pianto  faremo,  e  Clori,  ed  io ! 
Ella  dira;   dov'  e  quel  gruopo  adorno 

De'  miei  crin,  ch'   al  partir  io  ti  donai  ? 

Ed  io  :   miralo,  o  beila,  al  braccio  intorno. 
Direrno,  io  le  mie  pene,  ella  i  fuoi  guai. 

Vieni  ad  udirci,   amor,  vieni  ;  in  quel  giorno 

Qualche  nuovo  fofpiro  imparerai." 

Sonnet  by  Zappa. 

*  Soon,  by  glad  change  of  fate,  the  cay  fnall  wake, 
When  I  mall  fee  that  face,  wh^fe  blulhes  (hame 
The  flow'rs,  and  thofe  bright  eyes,  and  in  their  flame 
My  fool,  which  ne'er  would  that  bleit.  feat  forfake  : 

Methinks  e'en  r^ow  I'm  there,  and  fpeak  her  name; 
And  hear  more  foft  from  her  "  my  Thyrfis"  break. 
As  in  our  looks  we  read  our  loves  the  fame, 
What  glorious  mean  ill  all  I  and  Cloris  make! 

"  Where  is  that  knot,  which  with  my  hair  I  bound, 
"  And  gave  you  when  we  parted  lall  ?"    fhe'll  cry  : 
And  I",  "  Lo  !  here,  my  fair,  this  arm  around." 

She  all  her  cares  will  tell,  my  fuiPrings  .1. 

Thou  at  our  fide,  O  Love  !   that  day  be  found  : 
Ev'n  thou  may'il  learn  fome  new  delicious  figh.' 

There  feems  to  be  no  defect  in  the  original  introductory 
poem  to  Metaftailo's  Canzoneti,  except  the  mixture  of  thou  and 
you*  or  the  2d  and  3d  perfon,  in  fpeaking  of  (he  fame  lady. 

In  Metaftafio's  celebrated  Liherta^  the  translator  has  pre- 
ferved  all  the  original  thoughts  :  but,  in  this  inftance,  the  ufe 
of  a  different  meafure  from  that  in  which  it  was  firft  written 
has  not  added  to  the  grace  and  melody  of  the  vcrfe.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imitate  the  double  rhymes  of  this  beautiful  Can- 
zonet: 
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zonet :  but  the  fame  metre  (in  alternate  Tingle  rhymes)  would 
perhaps  be  more  natural  to  Englifh  ears,  than  that  which  the 
tranflator  has  chofen  ;  as  the  junction  of  two  different  ftanzas 
in  one  has  not  a  good  effecl  :  it  is  playing  the  firft  ftrain  of 
the  fame  tune  in  common  time,  and  the  fecond  in  triple.  la 
the  6th  ftanza,  the  5th  and  7th  lines  do  not  terminate  in  con* 
fonance.  In  the  7th  ftanza,  the  3d  and  4th  lines  are  not  very 
poetical  nor  elegant.  Here,  alfo,  you  and  thou  are  promifcu- 
cufly  ufed.  Many  of  the  ftanzas,  however,  are  beautiful,  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  original  are  generally  preferved. 

In  the  very  beautiful  Canzonet,  Ecco  quel  fiero  iflanle,  the 
tranflator  has  judiciously  arranged  the  rhymes  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  Metaftafio,  and  has  4extroufly  avoided  the  double  rhymes. 
The  laft  line  of  each  ftanza,  which  is  the  refrein,  is,  un- 
luckily, a  little  harfh  :  «  Thou'it  wafte  a  thought  on  me/'  is 
much  lefs  liquid   and  lyrical  than  Ti  fevverrai  di  me. 

The  Cantata  entitled  La  Tempejia,  by  Metaftafio,  is  ad- 
mirably translated  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  confefs  that  the 
perufal  of  thefe  .elegant  verfions  of  fuch  well-chofen  original 
poems  has  afforded  us  great  pleafure. 
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earneftly  recommended  to  the  ierious  Confideration  of  the  People  ; 
as  being,  at  the  fame  Time,  a  conflant  Source  of  Wretchednefs  to 
many  Individuals.     By  a  Phyfician.     8vo.     is.     Miller. 

WE  wifh  to  think  well  of  every  man's  motive  for  fitting  down 
to  write  for  publication  :  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  ap- 
prehending that  the  author  of  this  little  tract  has  mixed  up  a 
few  grains  of  perfonal  refentment  with  his  humanity  ; — which, 
neverthelefs,  we  are  ready  to  hope,  and  really  believe,  forms 
the  bails  of  his  intentions. 

We  perfectly  agree  with  this  warm  and  eloquent  advocate 
for  the  lower  order  of  farmers,  that  they  are  frequently  op- 
prefled  and  injured  through  the  ignorance  and  tyranny  of  the 
fie  wards  employed  by  great  men  :  but  we  differ  from  him  in 
opinion,  when  he  afcribes  the  prefent  fcarcity  of  corn  to  the 
reftridtions  impofed  on  tenants,  '  prohibiting  them  from  culti- 
vating their  farms  in  their  own  way;'  reftric"lions  which,  we 
know,  have  been  the  caufe  of  plenty  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Injudicious  reftri&ions,  we  allow,  may  be  mif- 
chievous;  and,  in  the  inftance  which  this  writer  drags  forth 
with  fo  much  indignation,  the  tenants  may  be  hardly  ufed,  and 
the  public  in  a  degree  injured  : — but  let  not  this  be  brought  as 
an  argument  againft  reftriclion  in  general,  and  of  courfe  againft 
proper  reflriclions,  for  fuch  there  certainly  are.  When  the  au- 
thor 
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tbor  fays  c  It  cannot  be  the  tenant's  interefl  to  exhauft  his  land* 
— he  fhews  an  unpardonable  want  either  of  information  or  of 
ingenuoufnefs. 

The  remarks  of  this  writer  reflecting  the  monopoly  of  farms 
do  credit  to  his  intentions,  but,  like  the  former  topic,  reflect 
little  honour  on  his  judgment.  His  arguments  are  thofe  of  an 
epicure,  rather  than  of  a  friend  to  the  poor.  We  readily  grant 
that  the  fmall  farmer  fends  to  market  more  *  pigs,  calves3 
poultry,  eggs,  cheefe,  and  butter' — to  pamper  the  rich — the 
parfon,  the  lawyer,  and  the  phyfician — but  it  is  the  larger 
farmer  who  fupplies  the  markets  with  corn  and  butcher's  meat 
for  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  :  a  fad  that  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  and  indeed  does  not  feem  to  have  received  any 
attention  in  arguments  on  this  fubjecl:.  We  have  therefore  the 
greater  fatisfaclion  in  bringing  it  forwards  at  this  time,  when 
there  is  a  general  outcry  againft  large  farms. 

Let  it  not  be  underftood  that  we  are  advocates  for  very  large 
farms,  nor  for  farms  of  any  particular  magnitude;  we  think 
that  there  ought  to  be  farms  of  various  fizes,  to  give  employ- 
ment to  men  of  various  capitals  :  but  we  beg  leave  to  repeat 
that  it  is  the  middling  and  the  larger  farmers,  men  of  capital, 
fpirit,  and  judgment,  who  feed  the  poor  — who  fend  to  market 
the  largeft  fupplies  of  beef,  mutton,  bread,  and  beer,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  acres  which  they  refpeclively  hold  in 
pofTeflion. 

Art.    XVI.     A  Review  of  Dr.  Price*  s  Writings  on  the   Finances   of 
Great  Britain.     By  William  Morgan,    F.R.S.     Second  Edition. 
8vo.     2S.  6d.      Cadelljun.  and  Davies.   1795* 

WE  notice  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable  performance  on, 
account  of  the  annexed  fupplement,  containing  a  ftate- 
ment  of  the  public  debt  as  it  ftands  at  the  prefent  year.  To 
thofe  who  have  not  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  national  debt 
is  a  mere  harmlefs  bugbear,  but  who  think  it  poffible  that  a 
nation  as  well  as  an  individual  may  incur  all  the  evils  of  bank- 
ruptcy, this  ftatement  cannot  but  be  interefting,  and,  we 
fcarcely  need  to  add,  alarming.  In  particular,  thofe  who 
have  lavifhed  fo  much  praife  on  the  prefent  all-powerful  head  of 
the  financial  department,  for  his  vigorous  and  fuccefsful  efforts 
towards  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  muft  admit  the  im- 
portance of  a  faithful  reprefentation  of  the  progrefs  that  has 
been  made  in  this  weighty  concern.  We  {hall  therefore  offer 
to  our  readers  a  fummary  view  of  what  the  prefent  very  intelli- 
gent and  accurate  writer  has  collected  on  this  fubjecl. 

He  hrft  gives  the  particulars  of  the  funded  debt  in  January 
1795,  which  had  been  incurred  previoufly  to  the  year  17 84. 

Itt 
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Its  amount  is,  principal,  £.256,964,078  ;  annual  intereft  and  ma- 
nagement £.9, 1 72,363.  The  additions  to  the  funded  debt  fince 
1788  are  next  ftated  at  principal  £.515897,251  ;  intereft,  C3V. 
£.1,830,975.  The  whole  then  of  the  funded  debt  in  1795  is, 
principal,  £.308,861,329;  inter  eft,  ^.£.11,003,338. 

The  amount  of  the  unfunded  debt  is  ftated  at£.  13,483,000;  its 
intereft  at  5  per  cent.  £.674,150.  If  to  thefe  (urns  be  added  the 
Imperial  loan  and  its  intereft,  which  the  writer  fuppofes  will  be 
ultimately  paid  by  this  country,  our  national  debt  and  its  inte- 
reft will  amount  to  the  enormous  fums  of  £.331,679,329-  and 
£.12,127,488.  Mr.  M.  however  allows  that  ibme  deduction 
fliould  be  made  from  the  foregoing  fums,  on  account  of  the 
ftock  which  has  been  purchafed  by  the  commiflioners  for  dis- 
charging the  national  debt  :  but,  in  order  to  (hew  what  is  the 
real  proportion  of  the  debt  difcharged  to  that  remaining,  he 
converts  the  whole  funded  and  unfunded  debt  into  three  per 
cents,  and  ftates  it  at  £.383,823,294.  His  conclusions  we 
fhall  give  in  his  own  words : 

■  In  nine  years  about  14  millions  of  the  Three  per  Cents,  have  been 
paid  off,  which,  according  to  the  foregoing  cortputations,  do  not 
amount  to  ^'-th  part  of  the  whole  national  debt,  or  to  nine-pence  in  the 
pound.  In  lefs  than  three  years  a  debt  has  been  incurred  which,  if 
converted  into  Three  per  Cents,  would,  as  appears  above,  exceed  70 
millions  : — in  other  words,  the  funded  debt  in  the  three  laft  years  is 
five  times  greater  than  the  debt  difchaiged  in  nine  years.  To  congra- 
tulate the  nation,  therefore,  under  fuch  cir  cum  fiances  on  the  progrefs 
that  has  been  nr«ie  in  reducing  its  debts,  is  to  fuppofe  it  deltitute  of 
common  under  (landing ;  and  the  ignorant  credulity  which  can  fuffer 
jtfelf to  be  deceived  by  thofe  congratulations,  is  to  be  equalled  only 
by  the  effrontery  that  can  propofe  them.  It  is  of  little  confequence, 
while  millions  are  added  to  millions  every  year,  that  new  funds  arc 
eilabliihed  for  redeeming  thofe  debts.  The  provifton  which  is  made 
for  this  purpofe  of  £.1  percent,  per  ann.  will  indeed,  if  invariably 
applied,  difcharge  trie  principal  in  37  years.  But  in  the  circum- 
itances  of  this  country,  what  confolation  or  fecurity  can  fuch  remedies 
afford  ?  for  neither  our  refources  nor  our  credit  are  endlefs ;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  go  on  to  increafe  cur  debts  at  the  rate  we  have  hi- 
therto done,  it  is  manifeft,  that  long  before  the  termination  of  u 
years,  they  mufl  be  difcharged  in  a  much  more  fummary  way  than  by 
the  operations  of  compound  intereft. 

'  If  the  ways  and  means  in  each  year  be  compared  with  the  public 
exigencies,  they  will  uniformly  be  found  to  have  fallen  ihort  of  them, 
though,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  contrary  had  always  been 
predicted.  This,  I  think,  is  fufficiently  proved  to  have  been  the  cafe 
fo  far  as  the  year  1790,  in  the  3d  chapter  of  the  foregoing  treatife. 
In  the  year  1791  the  fupplies  (including  £.500,000  taken  from  the 
unclaimed  ftock  at  the  bank)  were  ftated  to  be  £.  14,881,634,  and  the 
expenditure  £.14,064,656.  Between  thefe  two  fums  a  difference  of 
/.816,97s  was  fuppofed  to  remain  in  favour  of  the  ways  and  means ; 

8  but 
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but  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  inftead  of  this  promifed  furplus 
in  the  income,  we  find  a  deficiency  in  it  of  £.436,990. — In  like  man« 
ner,  in  the  year  179.2,  the  fupplies  were  eitimated  at  £1 1,503,996, 
and  the  expenditure  at  £.11,138,884,  which  fuppDfed  a  balance,  in 
favour  of  the  former,  of  £.365, 182;  but,  at  the  conclufioa  of  this 
year,  the  balance  proved,  as  it  did  in  the  preceding  year,  to  be  on 
the  other  fide,  and  the  grants  were  found  to  be  deficient  £.575,325- 
In  the  year  1793,  though  4§  millions  were  borrowed,  the  expenditure 
exceeded  the  grants  £.824,000  ;  and  in  the  year  1794,  after  borrow- 
ing 1 1  millions,  the  deficiency  of  the  grants  amounted  to  £.  t  ,095,000 . 
In  the  prefent  year,  including  the  Imperial  lean,  our  own  loan,  the 
vote  of  credit  for  the  army  and  navy,  &e.  &e.  the  enormous  ium  of 
£.30,583,000  has  been  already  added  to  the  public  debts ;  and  if  we 
may  reafon  from  the  experience  of  the  three  foregoing  years,  in  which 
the  deficiency  of  the  fupplies  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  expenditure,  it  is  probable  that  the  grants  in  this  year  will 
prove  more  deficient  than  ever.  But  does  not  this  circumibmce  por- 
tend our  near  approach  to  the  termination  of  our  refources  r  for,  if 
this  courfe  be  periifted  in,  of  adding  millions  annually  to  the  public 
debts,  the  deficiency  of  the  grants  in  the  preceding  year  will  exeed  the 
intereft  of  the  new  loan  in  the  following  year,  and  it  will  become  ne- 
cefiary,  even  in  tidies  of  peace,  to  borrow  money  every  year  in  order 
to  render  the  revenue  equal  to  the  ordinary  expenditure.  In  fuch  cir- 
cumflances  no  credit  can  long  be  fuftained  ;  and  though  the  induftry 
and  enterprize  of  this  nation  are  undoubted!;,  very  great,  yet  all  in- 
duftry  and  enterprize  muft  fink  at  lail  under  the  continual  accumula- 
tion of  frefii  burdens  j  and  fhould  our  credit  be  deltroyed,  it  will  re- 
quire more  ability  than  has  hitherto  been  difplayed  by  the  prefent  con- 
ductors of  our  public  aflairs,  to  preferve  a  nation  like  ours,  over- 
whelmed as  it  is  with  debts  and  taxes,  from  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

*  From  the  year  1784  to  the  year  1789,  new  taxes  have  been  laid 
to  the  amount  of  £.1,075,300.  In  the  year  1 791  further  taxes  have 
been  impefed  to  the  amount  of  £.820,000.  in  the  year  1793  ftill 
further  taxes  have  been  laid  to  the  amount  of  £.480,000  ;  and  this 
year  has  been  diflinguiihed,  above  all  others  in  the  annals  of  the  country, 
by  additional  taxes  to  the  iluper.dous  amount  of  £.1,600,000  :  fo  that 
fmce  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  adminiiiration,  the  public 
burdens  have  been  increafed  ^bout  4  millions  per  annum,  or,  at  Jeaft, 
£.3,800,000,  even  after  deducting  thofe  taxes  which  have  been  re- 
pealed in  confequence  of  the  oppohr.on  raifed  againll  them  from  their 
being  considered  as  vexatious  and  oppreffive,  But  it  mould  be  re- 
membered, that  with  all  this  mafs  of  taxes  we  are  Hill  involved  in  the 
moft  expenfive  war  that  has  ever  dilvreffed  this  country,  without  a 
profpeci  of  its  c  fion^  and   to  what  magnitude  the  debts  may  be 

further  increafed  by  the  contelt  exceeds  ail  the  powers  of  computation 
to  determine.    Were  peace  to  be  immediately  made,  the  ordinary  ex- 

^iditure  would  at  i  c  a  ft  be  20  millions  per  annum. — A  {um  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  two  millions  greater  than  the  yearly  rents  of  all  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom!     If,  therefore,  the  annual  income  arifing  from 

the  landed  property  be  infufficier.t  to  pay  the  ordinary  expences, 
i..d  if  oar  cc  ,      one  of  our  legislators  magnanimoufly,  though 

perhaps 
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perhaps  not  very  wifely  declared,  mult  perifh  rather  than  the  object  of 
this  iuji  <  .cejjarj  war  fhould  not  be  attained,  there  is  reafon  to 

apprehend,  from  the  prefent  appearance  of  things,  that  we  are  flatten- 
ing towards  a  flate  of  difficulty  and  danger  unknown  m  the  hiftory  of 
this  country  j  and  that  we  (hall  exhibit  to  the  world  an  awful  example 
of  the  folly  of  a  commercial  nation's  preferring  <var  and  its  ruinous  con- 
fequences,  to  the  cultivation  of  trade,  and  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
all  its  advantages. 

c  [t  was  my  intention  to  have  made  fome  obfervations  on  the  terms 
of  the  late  'loan,  and  alio  en  the  courfe  which  the  comrni  fanners  have 
invariably  chofen  to  purfue,  in  oppofition  to  the  plan  originally  pro- 
pofed  by  Dr.  Price,  of  purchafing  flock  in  the  Three  per  Cents,  rather 
than  in  the  Four  per  Cents.  But  while  our  debts  are  yearly  increafmg 
twenty  times  falter  than  they  are  paid  off,  it  is  of  very  little  confe- 
quence  how  they  are  contracted,  or  at  what  rate  of  irtereft  the  funds 
are  improved  by  which  they  are  redeemed.  I  mall  therefore  take  my 
leave  of  a  fubject,  which  is  every  day  rendered  more  hopelefs  ;  con- 
vinced, however,  that  it  will  foon  want  no  arguments  to  enforce  it  on 
the  moft  ferious  attention  of  this  infatuated  country. 
-     *  April  16,  1795.' 

Art.  XVII.  Vindication  of  the  Ckar  after  and  Condud  of  Sir  William 
Waller,  Knt.  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Parliamentary  Forces  in 
the  Weft:  explanatory  of  his  Conduct  in  taking  up  Arms  againft 
King  Charles  the  Firft.  ""Written  by  himfelf.  Now  firft  publifhed 
from  the  original  Manufcript.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Editor,. 
8vo.    'pp.140.     6s.  Boards.      Debrett. 

"VXJhy  a  publication  of  this  nature  has  been  fo  long  delayed, 
*  *  the  defcendants  of  Sir  William  Waller,  who  pofTefs  the 
manufcripr,  fnould  have  explained;  for  to  have  kept  this  vindi- 
cation from  the  public  eye  during  fo  many  years,  if  thev  deemed  it 
rational  ar.d  fatisfactory,  muft  beconfidered  as  a  fin  of  omiflion 
againft  the  reputation  of  their  celebrated  anceftor.  It  is  intimated 
tha 1 1 he  circumftances of  the  prefent  times  ha vecontributed  to  draw 
it  from  its  obfeurity:  and,  from  the  tendency  of  the  introduction, 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  vindication  of  Sir  William  was 
lefs  an  object  with  the  editor  in  fending  this  MS.  to  the  prefs, 
than  the  inculcation  of  the  principles  which  it  contains,  and  of 
the  general  inference  deducible  from  its  hiftorical  details.  This 
motive  for  publication  we  do  not  in  the  leaft  intend  to  cenfure. 
To  lead  men  to  the  recollection  of  part  fcenes,  to  invite  them 
to  the  calm  confederation  of  the  leflbns  of  hiilory,  is  in  general 
to  furnifh  them  with  the  beft  rules  of  conduct-.  The  work  be» 
fore  us  may  not  be  unprofitable  in  this  refpect  :  it  is  curious; 
and,  though  it  may  fail  to  intereft  merely  as  a  vindication  of  a 
man  who  has  long  ago  been  removed  from  the  bufy  theatre  of 
fublunary  beings,  it  will  excite  fome  attention  as  illuftrative  of 
the  politics  of  the  distracted  times  to  which  it  refers,  and  in 
which  the  author  bore  fo  confpicuous  a  part. 

The 
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The  anonymous  editor  remarks  that  the  ftruggle  between 
the  Prefbyterian  and  Independant  parties,  after  the  king  had 
fallen  into  their  power,  is  defcribed  more  particularly  in  this 
work  than  in  any  other  memorial  of  that  time;  and  that  on  this 
account  alone  it  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  collection  of 
pieces  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  England  at  that  interefting 
period.  We  are  farther  informed,  as  to  its  date,  that  it  was 
written  previously  to  the  reftoration  of  the  monarchy  ; — it  might 
perhaps  have  been  added,  not  long  before  it,  and  with  a  view 
to  that  event, — at  leaft  a  part  of  it. 

Sir  William  begins  with  ftating  the  grounds  on  which  he 
was  induced  to  engage  in  the  fervice  of  the  parliament.  This 
he  does  in  a  general  way  :  but,  considering  the  exalted  notions 
which  he  appears  to  entertain  of  monarchy,  he  does  not  fay 
enough  to  juftify  him  for  taking  up  arms  againft  his  king.  He 
fays  that  he  had  no  other  ends  to  ferve  than  the  reformation  and 
maintenance  of  religion,  the  prefervation  of  the  perfon,  dignity, 
and  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  fettling  of  the  fafety  and  peace 
of  the  kingdom  :  it  may  be  fo  :  but  an  advocate  for  the  divine 
right  makes  a  very  awkward  figure  when  he  draws  his  fword 
againft  his  king,  and  that  too  with  the  plea  of  preferving  his 
perfon,  dignity,  and  honour.  He  adds  that  he  abhorred  the  war  ; 
if  (6,  why  was  he  a  commander  in  chief  in  it?  DiTgufted 
he  no  doubt  was  with  it  ;  and  he  may  have  written  feelingly 
when  he  thus  fpeaks  of  the  effect  or  refult  of  their  fuccefs 
againft  the  king,  yet  furely  not  ftridly  within  the  line  of  truth: 

*  After  the  expence  of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure,  all  the  difference 
that  can  be  difcerned  between  our  former  and  prefent  eitate  is  but  this  ; 
that  before  this  time,  under  the  complaint  of  flavery,  we  lived  like 
ireemen  ;  and  now,  under  the  notion  of  a  freedom,  we  live  like  flaves, 
enforced  by  continual  taxes  and  oppreffions,  to  maintain  and  feed  our 
own  mifery.' 

If  the  former  alTertion  be  true,  how  could  he  juftify  his  re- 
fiftance  to  the  king  ?  If  the  complaint  of  flavery  were  imagi- 
nary, and,  previoufly  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
they  lived  like  freemen,  the  part  which  he  took  was  infufceptible 
of  any  vindication.  We  apprehend  that  the  immediate  defend- 
ants of  Sir  William  thought  that  this  work  would  do  him  little 
credit,  and  that  therefore  they  kindly  withheld  it  from  the 
public. 

To  the  hiftorical  part  of  this  vindication  is  added  a  kind  of 
efTay  on  monarchical  authority,  in  which  Sir  William  advances 
many  weak  pofitions,  which  the  editor  would  have  done  well 
to  have  fupprefTed. 

The  whole  work  is  compofed  in  the  quaint  ftyle  of  the  period 
to  which  it  belongs,  interlarded  with  fcriptural  phrafes.     Sir 

William 
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William  profefTes  to  write  with  impartiality  ;  or,  as  he  phrafes 
it,  (  without  blanching  a  particularity.' 

The  editor,  with  a  view  to  the  prefent  times,  deduces  in  his 
introduction  a  general  reflection  from  the  hiftorical  part  of  this 
work  ;  viz.  *  that  thofe  who  fcatter  the  feeds  of  fedition  are 
unequal  to  the  gathering  in  of  the  harveft,  and  that  the  mul- 
titude is  an  engine  eafily  to  be  fet  in  motion,  but  when  checked, 
it  recoils  with  increafing  force  upon  its  mover.'  To  this  obvious 
reflection  we  wonder  that  he  did  not  fubjoin  another  equally  ob- 
vious, and  as  fairly  deducible  from  this  narrative, — on  the 
mifery  which  muft  arife  to  a  ftate  when  the  military  power 
gains  an  afcendancy  over,  and  dictates  to,  the  legiflative. 


Art.  XVIII.  An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  from  its  fir  ft 
Eftabiifhment  in  1793  ;  being  the  Subitance  of  a  Report  delivered 
to  the  Proprietors.  Publifhed  by  Order  of  the  Directors.  Svo. 
pp.  244.     4s.  Boards.     Philips.      1 795  • 

*"T  his  account  of  an  infant  colony,  eftablifhed  with  a  view  of 
*  accelerating  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade,  will  be  perufed 
fey  the  friends  of  humanity  with  eagernefs  and  pleafure.  It  is 
impoflible  not  to  admire  the  perfevering  zeal  of  thofe  who  are 
engaged  in  this  laudable  undertaking,  and  not  to  lament  the 
unavoidable  difficulties  and  misfortunes  which  have  hitherto 
oppofed  their  views  and  retarded  their  defigns. 

The  Directors,  in  the  introduction  to  this  report,  ftate,  as 
correctly  as  they  are  able,  the  whole  expenditure  that  has  taken 
place,  and  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  funds  of  the  company. 
On  the  whole,  when  reviewing  what  is  palled,  they  are  ready 
to  own  that  they  fee  fome  things  which,  if  pofTefled  of  more  ex- 
perience, they  might  have  conducted  in  a  more  frugal  or  ad- 
vantageous manner;  and  they  perceive  that  many  of  the  circum- 
ftances,  which  have  arifen,  have  been  fuch  as  no  human  forefight 
could  have  anticipated,  and  no  human  wifdom  have  controlled. 
They  look  back  on  many  efcapes  and  deliverances  which  the 
colony  has  experienced,  not  through  any  care  or  management 
of  thofe  whom  the  proprietors  have  appointed  to  fuperintend  it, 
but  through  the  help  of  divine  Providence.  They  look  forwards 
to  farther  difHculties  and  dangers  ;  aware  that  the  beginning  of 
colonization  has  been  in  general  arduous,  hazardous,  and  ex- 
penfive.  They  by  no  means  allow  themfelves  to  indulge 
any  expectations  of  rapid  or  uninterrupted  fuccefsj  yet  they 
are  led,  by  the  gradual  advances  towards  maturity  which 
the  colony  has  already  made  amid  (o  many  difficulties,  to  en- 
tertain an  increafing  hope  of  its  eftablifhment  and  profperity. 

We  are  forry  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  more 
fully  into  this  Report,  nor  to  notice  the  feveral  heads  under  which 
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it  is  arranged.  Under  the  divifion  which  treats  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  natives  of  Africa,  the  Directors  have  brought  for- 
wards much  additional  evidence  in  proof  of  the  cruelty,  in- 
juftice,  and  turpitude  of  the  flave  trade. 

*  Let  the  whole  aggregate  of  mifery  caufed  by  this  iniquitous  trade* 
(fay  they)  be  contemplated;  let  it  be  remembered  chat  eighty 
thousand  men  are  annually  carried  from  Africa,  torn  from  their  fa- ' 
milies  and  their  native  country  by  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world, — 
let  the  blood  fpilt  in  wars,  the  cutting  off  of  {lave- {hips,  the  ads  of 
iuicide  refbrted  to  by  the  wretched  captives,  and  the  wild  and  bloody 
vengeance  of  the  incenfed  natives  on  the  inore,  be  borne  in  mind. 
Let  the  moral  evil  chargeable  on  this  trade  be  conlidered,  the  drunk- 
ennefs,  the  treachery,  and  the  violation  of  all  the  natural  feelings 
which  it  occafions,  and  above  all  the  flop  which  it  puts  to  the  progrefs 
of  civilization,  to  the  improvement  and  happinefs  of  one  fourth  part 
of  the  habitable  globe;  and  its  enormity  muft  indeed  be  abundantly 
evident.*  * 

The  Report  concludes  with  an  Appendix,  giving  an  account  of 
the  natural  productions  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  Mr.  Afzelius,  botanift 
to  the  Society: — to  the  whole  of  which  is  added  a  report  re- 
lating to  the  calamity  fuftained  by  the  colony,  through  the  de- 
predations of  a  French  fquadron.  The  pecuniary  jofs  to  the 
Company  on  this  occafion  is  computed  to  be  about  £. 40,000, 
exclufive  of  the  buildings  defrroyed,  of  which  the  coft  was 
about  ^.15,000.  It  is  however  with  great  fatisfaclion  that  we 
find  that  no  events,  which  have  yet  happened  at  Sierra  Leone, 
have  in  any  degree  (haken  the  refolution  of  the  Directors  with 
refpecl:  to  the  profecution  of  the  great  caufe  in  which  they  are 
engaged. 
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Art.  19.  HiJJory  of  the  City  and  County  of  Lichfield*  &c.      8vo.     pp» 

iij.      2s.  6d.  fewed.     Robinfons. 
nPHis  fmall  work,  to  the  dedication  of  which  is  affixed  the  name  of 
John  Jackfon,  jun.  has  nothing  either  in  its  contents  or  manner  of 
writing,  that  will  entitle  it  to  much  attention  out  of  the  place  on  which 
it  treats. 

Art.  20."  An  Hiflorical  and  'Topographical  Account  of  Lecminjler  and  its 
Vicinity;  with  an  Appendix.  By  John  Price.  8vo.  pp.  27Z. 
6s.   Boards.     Longman.      1795. 

In  order  to  render  a  topographical  work  interefting  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  own  circle,  it  is  necefTary  either  that  the  objedts  on  which 
it  treats  fhould  be  of  fome  intrinfic  importance,  or  that  the  writer 
Ihould  have  talents  for  initructing  or  entertaining  the  public  from  his 

own 
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ewn  refources.  Without  one  or  other  of  thefe  advantages,  they  are 
generally  the  dulleft  and  moil  infignificant  of  publications;  for  what 
can  lels  deferve  a  reader's  attention  than  the  ufual  aopendages  to  bo 
rough  or  conventual  hiftory— deeds,  grants,  and  charters  of  the  com 
moneft  ^nds,  lifts  o.f  municipal  and  ecclefiaftieal  officers,  minute  de- 
tails of  local  cuftoms  epitaphs,  tables  of  benefactions  to  the  poor, 
and  a  long  &c.  of  fimilar  trifxes  ?  * 

The  work  before  us  cannot  be  faid  to  have  much  claim  to  diflnaioa 
above  the  ordinary  productions  of  its  kind.  The  town  of  Leominfter 
has  not  made  iticlf  remarkable  either  in  anticnt  or  modern  hittory 
and  the  rural  plenty  for  which  it  is  mofl  celebrated  affords  little  mar' 
ter  for  aefcnpnon.  Mr  P  has,  however,  taken  pains  to  annex  to 
Us  hiftory  as  many  as  poffiule  of  the  public  events  which  have  oc 
curred  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  among  which,  the  wars  with  'he  Welm" 
particularly  under  Owen  Glendour,  and  the  attempts  in  favour  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey^  make  the  molt  confpicuous  figure,  and  feem  to  be 
related  with  fufficiem  exaftnefs.  In  fpeaking  of  the  title  of  nobility 
wnich  this  town  confers,  we  think  that  the  writer  has  fallen  £ 
miftake  refpcfting  Thomas  Stuckley,  an  adventurer  in  t^re  "„  0f 
Elizabeth.     This  oerfon.  hnvin^n.^j  :..  .u_  /-.     •  '..  re.£n  ot 


laft  Mr.  P.  fuppofes  to  refer  to  this  town  :  but  2.  £  «HT.fo  MA 
siSley.6  Ca"ROt  thSt   Ldnjhr  WaS  the  P!ace  "tended  by 

The  modern  account  of  the  town  is  lefs  fatisfaftcry  in  Come  refnert, 
than  thofe  g.ven  by  Leland  and  Stukeley,  for  net  a  wordTfa'd  „f 
m  trade;  and  the  ftatement  of  its  hcufes  and  population  ™Kn, 
the  former  400  and  the  latter  3  or  .,000,  is  evidently  erroneous  Ho^ 
v,as  it  pofllble  to  write  an  8vo.  volume  on  fuch  a  place,  and  yet  omk 
what  was  moil  tmportant  to  be  generally  known  about  it  >  The  r 
counts  however,  of  the  ilate  of  navigation  at  Leominfter/  and  of  the 
general  productions  of  the  country,  contain  fome  valuable  inform* 
non  ;  Ac  latter  taken  chiefly  from  Mr.  Marlnaii  and  the  Rev! T5E 

POLITICAL. 

•  Art-"),JiP!""f"r  <be  Periodical  AbolMo,.  of  all  Taxes  rai/eii ij  Means 

cj  Collectors  ,  tor  the  full  Accomplilhmer.t  of  it  feven  Parts  of  "e 

Nation  cut  of  eight  contnbute  nothing  ;  and  the  other  Part  its  very 

moderate  and  proport.onate  Contribution,  .   .-  one  Time  only,  would 

n  the  End,  give  to  the  oucceffors  of  the  Contributors  fro -,,60  to 

E°dXCe8^rrcXe  ESf on  of  a:1  the  Ta*--  ^ 

The  author  of  this  plan,  Signor  Graglia,  being  a  native  of  p;»d 

™rytUtXnireUraThe°f  CXPr^r'°AWi!h,Wnich  *"  W«  •*»■>££ 
very  paidonable.     Ihe  ground  of  his  plan  is  a  fuppofition  that  the 

property  of  the  nation  amounts  to  5000  million,  fi  .  that  by  w 

ut  o^s  «Teaft*f'  thC  Wh°ie  °f  "   PaffeS  infothe  *>»«*    of 

new  owners   at  Jsait   oncp  in    -r\  ir»o>-c  .   ^^ -i   *i 

•ir  ,  ,  in  5°  ye?'rs ;  and  that  en  an  averaae  ir,n 

mihons    the  50th  part  of  5000  millions,  thus  change  ha  d^v 

y  REv   Dlic?.7°9S         "'"'"'  keKTkS  **  "'  ^°f  Parlia^ 
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fhould  pafs,    obliging   every  heir   to  contribute,    according  to  the 
amount  of  his  property  fo  tranfmitted  to  him,  to  the  formation  of  a 
capital  or  finking  fund  for  periodically  fuppreffing  all  the  taxes  now 
raifed  by  means  of  collectors.     The  grand  feature  of  the  plan  is  that 
the  heir  or  pofTeflbr  mould  never  be  required  to  contribute  to  this 
fund  more  than  once  in  his  life;  and  that  the  money  arifing  from  it 
mould  be  paid  into  the  treafury  without  the  intervention  of  tax-ga- 
therers     Our  author  exempts  from  this  contribution  the  proprietors 
of  vvarehoufes,  manufactories,  or  (hops,  not  poffeiling  flock  in  trade  to 
the  amount  of  /\icco:  but  thofc  who  are  proprietors  of  more  than 
the  value  of  that  fum   are  to  contribute  according  to  a  rate,  always 
bearing  a  proportion  to  their  property,  up  to  a  particular  extent.  The 
whole  amount  of  this  rate  he  eftimates  at  o?u  millien  flerling  per  annum-* 
which,  by  a  tax  on  lodgers,  playhoufes,  and  other  places  of  public 
refort   for   amufement,    and   on   bankers*  checks,    he   increases   to 
£.  1,500,000,    clear    of   all    expences.      This    annual    income    of 
^.1,500,000  he  propofes  to  put  out  to  interefr.  at  5  per  cent,  and  the 
whole  to  accumulate  for  five  years;  fo  that,  by  the  end  of  1 801,  it 
would  form  a  capital  of  _£.  10,202,394,  the  annual  produce  of  which 
would  be  ^.511  .,000.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years,  he  would  have  fome 
of  the  exiiting  taxes  to  that  amount  repealed,  and  the  deficiency  oc- 
cafionedby  the  repeal  made  good  out  of  the  above  fum  of  £.511,000. 
a  iimilar  procefs  to  take  place   at  the  expiration  of  every  5  th  year. 
The  firft  tax  which  he  would  have  repealed  is  that  levied  under  the 
name  of  poor's  rates  ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  fund  would  be  fufScienc, 
at  the  end  of  the  riril  rive  years,  to  releafe  from  the  payment  of  poor's 
rates  all  houfekeepers  hitherto  rated  at  le(s  than  40  fhiiiings  a  year  to 
that  tax.     He  would  alfo,  as  foon  as  polTible,  free  the  people  from  the 
tax  which  they  now  pay  for  a  fapply  of  water;  the   proprietors  of 
the  water-works  to  be  paid  no  longer  by  the  houlekeepers,  but  by 
the  managers  of  this  finking  fund. 

Signer  Graglia  obferves  that,  according  to  this  plan,  the  produce 
of  the  capital  to  be  formed  on  it  would,  in  the  courfe  of  70"  years,, 
amount  to  jhven  millions  a  year.  The  great  difference  between  the 
fund  propofed  by  him,  and  the  finking  fund  already  eitabliihed  by  law, 
is  that  the  latter  arifes  out  of  taxes  paid  every  year  by  the  fame  indi- 
viduals, the  former  out  of  a  tax  never  to  be  paid  more  than  once  in 
his  whole  life  by  the  fame  perfon.  This,  however,  is  true  only  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  tax  on  property.  The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  thus 
Hated  : 

«  If  Titus  leave  to  his  fon  a  property  of  loco/,  his  contribution  at 
I  per  cent,  would  be  9/.  7  s.  6  d.  for  once  in  all  his  lire-time  ;  and  if 
he  mould  enjoy  fifty  years  his  property ,  he  would  have  paid  gs.  gd. 
a  year  contribution,  including  the  intereft  of  the  fame;  on  the  con- 
trary, fuppofing  he  fhould  only  have  10/.  a  year  taxes  to  pay,  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years  he  would  be  out  of  pocket  of  500/.  paid  for  taxes. 
This  is  not  all  :  add  to  the  taxes  an  intereft  only  of  6  per  cent,  in 
trade,  you  will  fee,  if  you  take  the  pen  and  ink  as  I  have  done,  and 
multiply  the  annual  tax  with  the  intereft,  at  the  end  of  50  years  he 
w<?uld  be  out  of  pocket  more  than  2000/.  therefore  it  is  evident  that 
Titus,  with  his  contribution  of  9./.  js.  6d.  purchafes  an  annuity  of 

\2  l. 
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ro/.  a  year  for  his  fucceflbr,  which  gives  him  more  than  80  per  cent, 
by  the  extinction  of  the  taxes,  excluiive  of  the  intereft  ;  this  confider- 
ation  alone  would  be  fufficient  to  remove  every  oppofaion  on  the  part 
of  the  contributors.' 

He  illuftrates  his  fubject  by  another  calculation  on  a  larger  fcale. 
After  fome  previous  flatements  cf  the  property  of  a  fuppofed  indivi- 
dual ftill  called  Titus,  he  thus  goes  on  : 

*  By  this  example  it  appears,  that  Titus  inherits  180,000/.  pro- 
perty, befides  an  annuity  of  4000/.  and  his  contribution  amounts  to 
no  more  than  1406  /.  to  be  paid  one  time  only  in  all  the  courfe  of  his 
life.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  property  of  180,000/.  as  I  have 
faid,  mull  be  clear  of  all  penfions,  legacies,  annuities,  expences,  and 
claims  upon  it. 

■*  Now  I  fliall  make  a  fhort  obfervation  to  the  reader.  This  con- 
tribution of  Titus,  of  1406/.  at  the  intereft  of  5  per  cent,  would  pro- 
duce 70/.  a  year;  but  if,  by  this  little  facrifice,  Titus  delivers  his 
fucceffors  or  posterity  of  an  annual  tax  of  300  /.  a  year  and  perhaps 
more,  upon  his  landed  property  only,  they  would  reap  a  benefit  of 
230/.  a  year  for  ever,  befide  the  chance  of  the  periodical  benefit  at- 
tended by  the  reduction  of  taxes  in  his  life-time.' 

Having  given  the  outline  of  the  author's  plan,  we  now  leave  it  to 
fpeak  for  itfelf.  For  our  part,  we  are  much  afraid  that  he  has  con- 
siderably over-rated  the  property  of  the  country,  which  forms  the 
bajis  of  his  whole  fcheme  ;  and  that  he  is  no  lefs  out  of  meafure  in  his 
eflimate  of  the  produce  of  the  propofed  tax  on  lodgers.  Should  he  be 
wrong  on  thefe  two  points,  particularly  the  former,  his  building  would 
inevitably  fall  to  the  ground.  There  is  one  obje&ion  to  the  plan  which 
our  author  himfelf  forefees  and  labours  to  remove,  but,  we  think,  not 
fuccefsfully.  Lodgers  certainly  do  not  pay  diredly  the  taxes  with 
which  housekeepers  are  charged,  but  they  pay  their  (hare  of  them  /»- 
direSily  ;  for  the  owners  of  the  lodgings  let  them  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  own  rent  and  taxes.  Signer  Graglia  falls  into  an  un- 
pardonable error  when  he  fays  that  lodgers  do  not  feel  the  weight  of 
any  tax. 

We  have  extended  our  account  of  this  fmall  tract  to  an  unufual 
length,  but  the  importance  of  the  fubject  will  plead  our  excufe. 

Art.  22.  Thoughts  en  the  Englijb  Government.     AddrefTed  to  the  quiet 

Good  Senfe  of  the  People  of  England.    In   a   Series  of  Letters. 

Letter  I.    8vo.     2s.     Owen.      1795. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  relative  to  this  pamphlet, 
Of  which  the  well-known  Mr.  P^eeves  is  the  reputed  author,  and 
which  they  have  pronounced  to  be  a  libel  on  our  conftitution,  have 
fufHciently  acquainted  the  public  with  its  nature  and  tendency. 
While,  however,  we  record  this  decif.on  of  parliament,  we  think  'it 
proper  to  lay  before  our  readers  thefe  paftages  which  were  parti- 
cularized in  the  Houfe,  with  fome  others  that  ltrongly  mark  the 
principles  which  the  author  wifhes  to  inculcate. 

The  following  extract  includes  the  fentences  quoted  by  Mr.  Sturt 
In  the  Houfe,  when  he  made  the  firft  motion  on  the  fubject : 

*  With  the  exception  of  the  advice  and  *i;mfent  of  the  two  Houfes 
of  Parliament,  and  the  interpofition  of  Juries;  the  Government,  and 
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the  adminiftration  cf  it  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  faid  to  reft  wholly  and 
folely  on  the  King,  and  thofe  appointed  by  him.    Thofe  two  adjunct* 
of  Parliament  and  'Juries  are  fubfidiary  and  occasional  ;  but  the 
King's  Power  is  a  fubftantive  one,  always  vifible  and  active.     By  his 
Officers,  and   in  his  name,  every  thing  is   tranfacted   that  relates  to 
the  peace  of  the  Realm  and  the  protection  of  the  Subject.  The  Subject 
feels  this,  and  acknowledges  with   thankfulnefs  a  fuperintending  fo- 
vereignty,  which  alone  is  congenial  with  the  fentiments  and  temper  of 
Englifhmen.      In    fine  the  Government  of  England  is  a  Monarchy  ; 
the   Monarch  is    the  antient   ltock    from  which   have    fprung   thofe 
goodly  branches  of  the  Legiflature,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  that 
at  the  fame  time  cive  ornament  to  the  Tree,  and  afford  fhelter  to 
thofe  who  feek  protection  under  it.     But  thefe  are  Mill  only  branches, 
and  derive  their  origin  and  their  nutriment    from   their  common  pa- 
rent ;  they  may  be  lopped  off,  and  the  Tree  is  a  Tree  Mil! ;  morn  in- 
deed of  its  honours,  but  not,  like  them,  cait  into  the   fire.     The 
Kingly  Government  may  go  on,  in  all  its  functions,  without  Lords  or 
Commons:  it  has  heretofore  done  fo  for  years  together,  and  in  our 
times  it  does  fo  during  every  recefs  of  Parliament;  but  without  the 
King  his  Parliament  is  no  more.  The  King,  therefore,  alone  it  is  who 
neceffarily  fubfiils   without  change    or   diminution  ;    and  from    him 
alone  we  unceafingly  derive  the  protection  of  Law  and  Government.' 

Having  characterized,  or  caricaturized,  thofe  who  raife  queftions  on 
the  merits  of  our  government,  the  author  adds,  '  Such  are  thofe  men, 
who,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Englishmen,  hate  peace  and  quiet,  and 
inftead  cf  repofing  themfelves  confidently  on  the  Government  of 
the  Kino,  earneftly  feek  to  have  a  mare  in  it  themfelves. ' 

Adverting  to  the  affaiis  of  France,  the  writer  makes  the  following 
unqualified  ailertion  : 

*  What  a  counterfeit  of  Liberty  has  been  played  off  upon  the  poor 
people  of  that  country  1  and  what  a  degenerate  down-trodden  race 
mult  they  be,  who  have  not  difcovered  the  impofition  :  or,  difcover- 
ing  it,  have  not  refifted  it,  and  done  themfelves  juilice  !  This  could 
not  be,  if  there  nvas  any  honefy,  any  fortitude,  or  any  manly  fentiment 
in  the  country ;  but  thefe  are  not  qualities  to  be  found  in  France,  and  Li- 
berty fecms  deflined  never  to  make  her  abode  there.' 

Speaking  of  thofe  great  events  in  our  annals,  known  by  the  names 
of  the  Reformation  and  the  Re-volution,  the  author  thus  itrangely  afTerts 
that  no  alteration  of  the  antient  government  took  place  at  thofe  pe- 
riods : 

*  Thofe  memorable  tranfactions  were  conducted  in  a  way  that 
was  truly  Englifh  ;  the  actors  in  them  proceeded  with  their  remedy 
as  far  as  the  difeafe  reached,  and  no  further  ;  and  they  never  fufFered 
themffclvcs  to  lofe  fight  of  this  main  rule,  that  what  they  did  was  to 
preferve  the  antient  government,  and  not  to  deltroy  or  alter  it.* 

•Every  man  who  truly  deferves  the  noble  appellation  of  a  patriot, 
a  word  fo  facred  in  its  meaning,  though  now  generally  fcoffedat  by 
unprincipled  witlings,  is  thus  included  in  a  general  fneer: 

*  Suppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  fome  Patriot  friould,  among  the 
(fates  that  he  Las  not  yet  been  obliged  to  fell,  poffefs  one  that  came  to 
his  anceftor  from  the  favour  of  the  Crown  (which  is  no  obftacle  to  the 

defendants 
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defendants  being  Patriots,)   and   that  this  efkte  had  come  to  the 
Crown,  as  perhaps  it  may  again,  By  forfeiture  for  high  freajbn,'—kc. 

Having,  at  the  onfet,  afferted  that  the  government  of  this  country 
refides  in  the  King,  and  that  the  laws  are  made  and  executed  hi  him. 
j  the  author  afterwards  fays  : 

Jn  lhort — the  Government  we  know— and  the  Laws  we  know  — 
butane  Conftitntion  we  know  nor.— Jc  is  an  unknown  region,  that  has 
never  been  vifited  but  by  dreamers,  and  men  who  lee  vifions  ;  and 
the  reports  they  make  are  fo  contradictory,  that  no  one  relies  Upon 
them.  Yet  we  can  manage  to  fpeii  out  or  them,  that  there  is  fefideht 
.there  a  great  deal  of  faction  and  .''edition  ;  envy  and  ambition  ;  and 
fomething  that  looks  like  eternal  warfare  of  party.  But  the  Englilh 
Government  is  real  and  fubuantiai ;  we  ice  and  feel  it ;  we  can  take 
its  height  and  its  depth  ;  and  we  know  its  moveni-nts,  becaufe  they 
are  regulated  by  eftablifhed  and  known  Jaws.  This  is  the  only  Con- 
lhtution  ever  fuppofed  or  named  by  men  of  fobcr  minus  and  found 
undemanding  ;  that  is  the  Conftitution  of  our  Government,  or  the  Con- 
ftitution eft  ah  lijhed  by  Laiv.7' 

How  are  we  to  underftand  this  parage  ?  The  writer  firft  fays,  that 
'  we  kno^v  no}  tbe  Conptution;  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  what  the 
Conftitution  is.  What  difference  are  we  to  fuppofe  he  fees  between  the 
Conftitution,  as  mentioned  in  the  abhVact  by  the  generality  of  perfons, 
and  his   *  Conjiitution  of  our  Government,   or  the  Conftitution  efiablifhed 

tiUZ  \  A  Y  '^V112  ?^»™  «»*?»  ^  the  government 

and  the  lavvs^  and  that  thefe  refide  wholly  in  the  King?  According 
to  this  reafoning,  our  government  is-and  the  writer  no  doubt  wimes 
it  to  be  —  an  abjomie  monarchy. 

It  was  truly  obferved,  however,  in  the  Houfe  of  Common*  bv 
Mr.  i  itt,  that  there  were  inconfulencies  in  this  pamphlet  Thus  as 
we  have  already  ftated,  the  author  after*  that  the  King  is  our  foleVo- 
vernor,  the  fole  maker  and  executor  of  oar  laws,  and  yet  he  acknow- 
leges  that  his  Majeiry  can  ena&  no  law  without  the  advice  and  con 
fent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  of  the  Commons  in 
Parliament  affembled  ;  and  that  he  can  execute  no  law  without  ^in- 
tervention of  the  judges,  and  of  grand  or  petty  juries.  All  thefe  ad 
lands  however  be  it  obferved,  are  laid  to  be  « fuhfidiary  and  ccc«- 
fional     and  may  be  <  lopped  off'  without  detriment  to  the  ftate 

After  having  made  fome  juft  obfervations  on  the  decree  of'cr-dit 
to  be  given  to  any  party  in  a  nation,  in  general,  merely  as  a  Partv 
the  writer  fpeaks  of  the  prefent  ftate  of  parties  in  this  country  wuh 'a 
judgment  which  will  not,  we  think,  be  deemed  equally  well-founded 

1  here  are  now  no  divifions  in  the  nation,  bat  that  of  the  Friends 
jo  the  Conftitution  as  eftabiilhed  by  Law,  and  that  of  the  Reoub 
hcans,  who  are  laying  [lying]  by  for  an  opportunity  to  level  every 
thing  to  the  equality  of  a  French  Democracy  ;  and  there  are  no  no 
htical  opinions  by  which  men  are  dirtinguiihed,  but  thofe  tnat  are  in 
favour  of  the  Conftitution  as  eftablilhed  by  Law,  and  thole  who  a  e 
againft  it.'  u  are 

The  author's  reverence  for  one  of  his  <  occafional  and  fubiidiarv' 
parts  of  the  Government,  as  he  chules  to  ftyle  the  Conftitution,  will  be 
.  ken  from  the  following  paragraph  ;  in  which  he  prefunU  to  reverfe 
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on  his  bare  aflertion,  the  judgments  of  juries  which  were  complimented 
by  the  prefiding  judge  as  having  difplayed  the  moll  unwearied  at- 
tention, and  the  moil  diligent  investigation,  and  who  delivered  their 
verdict  after  much  private  deliberation. 

«  The  defio-ns  of  the  Democrats  have  been  fully  expofed  to  the 

public  view  en  the  trials  of  fome  of  them  laft  year  for  High  Treafon  ; 

they  were  then  indeed  acquitted  by  a  Jury,  but  they  have  fince  been 

found  guilty  by  their  Country,  on  the  evidence  of  the  proceedings  at  the 

trial,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  body.' 

We  mud,  however,  reftrain  our  pen.  It  would  be  a  tafk  of  too 
much  length,  were  we  to  felect  every  polition  in  this  pamphlet  which 
challenges  the  moft:  complete  refutation,  and  which  is  obnoxious  to  the 
mod  decided  cenfure ;  and  indeed,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  Par- 
liament has  rendered  this  duty  the  lefs  neceffary,  by  having  itfelf 
amply  reviewed,  and  thoroughly  condemned,  the  doctrines  thus  pre- 
fumptuoufly  broached,  and  thus  dangeroufiy  diffeminated. 

Shall  we  fee  the  intimated  continuation  of  thefe  Letters  ? 

Art.  23.  Sketch  of  the  Caufes  of  the  Advance  and  Decline  of  Rations  5 
with  Strictures  on  Syftems  of  Finance,  particularly  applied  to  thofe 
of  France  and  Great  Britain.      8vo.    pp.  209.     3s.  6d.     Johnfon. 

1795. 

The  fubjecls  treated  by  this  writer  are  among  the  moil  important 
belonging  to  the  fcience  of  political  economics ;  being,  indeed,  moft 
of  thofe  which  were  fo  ably  difcuffed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adim 
Smith  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  prefent  writer  commences  with, 
*«  Stock, *'  which  he  divides  into  three  portions,  the  manufacturing, 
farming,  and  mercantile  :  He  next  confiders  the  extent  of  market, 
and  its  effects  on  the  employment  of  ilock  :  then,  the  divifion  of  Hock, 
the  nominal  value  of  commodities,  the  accumulation  of  flock,  and  the 
nature  of  production.  Demand,  money,  circulation,  and  credit  are 
the  fucceeding  topics  ;  followed  by  revenue,  and  its  various  branches^ 
taxes,  national  expences,  and  national  wealth.  On  thefe  fubjects,— 
feveral  of  which,  fingly,  would  afford  matter  for  a  volume,  — it  can- 
not be  fuppqfed  that  a.  fetch  comprized  in  a  pamphlet,  though  a  large 
one,  can  give  a  fatisfactory  elucidation.  Indeed,  it  is  the  authors 
intention  only  to  lay  down  principles  :  but  even  to  do  that  requires  a. 
clearnefs  of  method,  and  a  comprehenfive  accuracy  of  thought  and 
exprefTion,  which  we  confefs  we  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  in  our 
perufal  of  his  work.  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  ideas  are  julr,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  whole  is  liberal ;  and  when  the  writer  chufes 
farther  to  open  his  fyflem,  and  to  give  to  his  notions  all  the  advantage 
of  correct  language  and  perfpicuoys  arrangpment,  he  may  very  ule- 
fully  inilrudt  the  public. 

Art.  24.  A  Letter  addrejfed  to  the  FeopJe  of  Piedmont,  on  the  Advan- 
tages of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  Necefiity  of  adopting  its 
Principles  in  Italy.  By  Joel  Barlow.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  the  Author.  8vo.  pp.48,  is.  6d.  Eaton.  1795. 
The  advertifement,  prefixed  to  this  work,  gives  a  kind  of  hiftori- 
cal  account  of  the  Letter,  and  Hates  the  purpofes  for  which  it  was  fen; 
Jnto  the  world : 

«  This 
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'  This  Letter  was  written  at  Chambery  in  Savoy,  in  December 
1792,  at  the  requeil  of  thofe  members  of  the  National  Convention 
who  were  then  in  that  country,  for  the  purpofe  of  organifing  the 
department  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  was  printed  in  French  at  Grenoble, 
and  in  Italian  at  Nice,  and  fent  from  thofe  places  into  Piedmont,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy,  during  that  winter. 

*  It  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  the  Englifh  copy,  which  now  ap- 
pears for  the  firfl  time  in  print,  that  the  defection  of  Dumourier,  in 
April  1793,  the  violent  factions  which  diffracted  the  Convention, 
and  the  fubfequent  civil  commotions  in  many  parts  of  France,  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Republicans  the  remainder  of  that  year. 
Their  operations  againil  the  league  of  foreign  enemies  (which  was 
now  augmented  by  the  addition  of  England,  Holland,  Spain  and 
Naples)  were  confined  for  that  campaign  to  the  defence  of  the  fron- 
tiers; and  they  were  thus  prevented  from  pufhing  the  extenfive  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  gained  the  y~ar  before. 

'  This  circumilance  relieved  the  King  of  Sardinia  from  the  defpair 
in  which  he  had  been  plunged.  It  gave  him  time  to  augment  his 
forces  and  repair  his  fortifications.  It  gave  him  arguments  againft 
the  French  and  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  and  thus  enabled  him 
in  fome  degree  to  unite  his  people  in  favour  of  the  fyftem  of  defpo- 
tifm  to  which  they  had  been  accuflomed  ;  for  it  mull  be  confeiTed, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  French  affairs  were  conducted  that  year, 
had  a  flrong  tendency  to  excite  a  difrelifh  to  their  caufe  in  the  minds 
of  dillant  or  ignorant  obfervers.  In  addition  to  all  thefe  advantages, 
he  received  a  fubfidy  from  England,  to  enable  him  to  defend  his  own 
dominions ;  by  the  aid  of  which  he  has  fince  obtained  a  large  body  of 
auxiliary  troops  from  Tirol,  Milan,  and  Tufcany. 

*  Thefe  unexpected  events  produced  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
relative  fituation  of  the  French  and  Piedmontefe,  from  the  clofe  of  the 
firfl:  campaign  to  the  clofe  of  the  fecond.  But  the  third  is  now  opened 
with  as  much  advantage  to  the  French  as  the  moll  ardent  republican 
could  expect.     July  15,   x 794..' 

The  admirers  of  Joel  Barlow  fee  in  him  the  champion  of  liberty; 
while  many  will  view  him  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  the  friend  of 
France.  He  may  appear  to  fome  to  be  animated  by  a  defire  to 
impart  to  the  furrounding  nations  the  bleflipgs  of  a  free  government: 
but  to  others  it  will  feem  as  if  his  real  object  were  to  facilitate  the 
progrefs  of  the  French  arms,  and  to  extend  the  empire  not  of  liberty 
but  of  France.  If  what  he  really  defighed  were  to  roufe  men  to 
(hake  off  the  galling  yoke  of  fervitude,  why  did  he  fingle  out  the 
Piedmontefe  ?  Could  he  in  truth  fay  that  the  government  under  which, 
they  live  is  the  moll  defpotic,  the  moll  tyrannical  in  Europe  ?  Moll 
certainly  he  could  not.  The  kings  of  Sardinia,  though  veiled  with 
a  degree  of  power  too  great  to  be  trufled  to  one  man,  have  generally 
fo  tempered  it,  that,  comparatively  fpeaking,  their  yoke  was  light ; 
and  never  was  a  race  of  princes  more  beloved  by  the  people,  than  the 
fovereigns  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  This  fact  mull  be  admitted  by 
any  one  who  has  ever  travelled  through  thofe  countries.  Why  then 
did  Mr.  Bnrlow  pais  by  thofe  regions  in  which  men  groan  under  the 
moll  abject  flavery  ?  Why  did  he  overlook  the  Turkiih  dominions  ? 

H  h  4  Why 
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Why  the  wide  domains  of  RuIBa?  The  reafon  appears  indeed  to  be 
very  obvious.  The  principality  of  Piedmont,  from  its  natural  ftrength 
of  fituafion,  prefehted  the  greateft  obflacles  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
French  armies  into  Italy,  the  country  of  all  Europe  at  prefent  the  lealt 
capable  of  refinance,  when  once  an  invader  has  delcended  from  the 
mountains  into  its  plains,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  bell  able  to  furnifti 
an  immediate  and  immenfe  fupply  of  wealth  from  the  fpoils  of  the 
church.  The  plunder  of  Italy  would  give  France  the  means  of  conti- 
nuing the  war  againft  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  of  keeping  up  the 
value  of  her  aliignats ;  while  the  pofTeiiion  of  the  fea-ports  of  that 
vaft  and  valuable  peninfula  would  fecure  to  the  French  the  dominion 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic,  and  give  them  the  complete 
monopoly  of  the  Turkey  or  Levant  trade.  If  he  could  have  had  any 
excufe  for  not  addrefting  the  Turks,  and  exciting  them  to  aflert  the 
rights  of  men,  why  did  not  the  author  addrefs  his  letter  to  the  Vene- 
tians, in  comparifon  with  whom  the  Piedrnontefe  are  the  freeft  people 
on  earth  ?  The  reafon  is  obvious ;  Venice  and  France  were  on  a  foot-, 
ing  of  friend  {hip  ;  and  that  friend  (hip,  fo  ufeful  to  the  latter,  was  not 
to  be  hazarded. 

So  much  for  the  principle  of  this  Letter  :  we  will  now  fay  fomething 
ofits  expediency. 

The  phyfician  who  hears  a  patient's  complaints,  and  removes  them, 
is  an  ufeful  and  valuable  member  of  fociety  :  but  that  phyfician  ought 
to  be  considered  as  a  nuifance,  who  mould  endeavour  to  perfuade 
people  that  they  were  ill,  though  they  had  not  confulted  him,  nor 
told  him  that  they  felt  any  pain.  Such  is  precifely  the  cafe  of  Joel 
Barlow  and  the  Piedrnontefe.  They  have  not,  we  believe,  com- 
plained to  him,  nor  afked  his  advice  :  but  he  goes  to  them  unafked,  and 
tells  them  that  they  are  vary  ill  indeed  1  that  their  fituation  is  truly 
deplorable  1  and  that,  if  they  do  not  follow  his  prefcription,  they  are 
loft  for  ever  !  Is  this,  however,  the  conduct  of  a  regular  pra&itioner, 
or  is  it  that  of  a  mere  empiric  ?  Our  readers  may  think  that  this  au- 
thor had  more  than  ordinary  grounds  for  his  proceeding,  and  that 
proofs  had  been  communicated  to  him  of  the  wretched  condition  of 
this  people :— but  the  truth  is  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
and  that  he  affumes  the  whole  cafe.  His  words  are — '  I  prefume  in 
the  firft  place,  and  1  think  I  am  not  deceived,  that  you  are  difcon- 
tented  with  your  prefent  fituation.  I  believe  you  are  convinced  that 
you  cannot  be  happy,  as  a  people,  while  the  powers  of  your  govern- 
ment remain  as  they  now  are,  as  relative  to  the  church,  the  ftate,  and 
the  army.  If  this  be  true,  you  muft  wilh  for  a  change. — '  Suppofe 
it  mould  not  be  true,  then  it  does  not  follow  that  they  muft  wifh  for  a 
change.  How  does  Mr.  B.  know  that  they  are  not  happy?  but  he 
finds  it  convenient  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  not;  for  it  is  only  on  that 
fuppofuion  that  he  could  pretend  to  fpeak  to  them  in  the  ftyle  of  his 
prefent  letter.  He  ftates  no  reinonftrance  from  magiflrates,  judges, 
or  corporations,  enumerating  public  grievances,  and  calling  for  re- 
drefs;  he  prefumes,  however,  that  thofe  grievances  exift  :  why?  Is 
it  becaufe  they  profefs  a  religion  which  he  thinks  erroneous,  and 
they  deem  orthodox  ?  Is  it  becaufe  they  have  a  king,  when  he  thinks 
monarchy  a  nuifance  ?    Is  it  becaufe  they  have  a  clafs  of  men  diftin- 

guilhed 
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guiflied  by  hereditary  titles,  which  they  refpedt,  and  which  he  thinks 
they  ought  to  abolifh  ?  If  in  all  theie  points  it  ihould  happen  that  thev 
follow  their  own  inclination,  that  very  circumftance  conflitutes  their 
happinefs  ;  and  to  attempt  to  force  them  to  be  happy,  in  a  way  not 
fuited  to  their  inclination,  would  be  to  render  them  completely  mife- 
rable.     Invitum  qui  fervat  idem  facit  occidenti.     Happinefs  exifls  in 
the  imagination,  which  will  not  bear  to  be  forced  y  like  confidence, 
it  mull  fpring  up  fpontancoufly.     We  could  not  be  happy  under  the 
government  of  a  prince  whofe  power  was  bounded  only  by  his  will ; 
and  yet  we  find  vafl  nations  fubmitting  without  reluctance  to  fuch  -a 
fovereign;  nay,  we  fee  the  mod  powerful  of  his  fubje&s  kifs  the  bow- 
firing  with  which  they  are  about  to  be  ftrangled.     We  could  not  find 
happinefs  in  the  roving  life  of  thofe  hordes  of  uncultivated  men,  who 
are  ufually  called  favages,  and  who  acknowlege  no  reftraint  on  their 
natural  liberty  :    we  are  for  civil  and  fecial  life:  «ut  there  are  whole 
nations  which  would  coniider  it  as  fupreme  mifery  to  be  obliged  to 
partake  of  what  we  call  the  enjoyments  of  fociety,  the  felicity  of  do- 
meilic  imercourfe,    and   the   comforts    of  a    fixed   habitation  and   a 
regular  courfe  of  life.     In  our  opinion,  therefore,  Mr.  B.  Droceeds 
on  weak  grounds,  when  he  prefumes  that  the  Piedrncntefe  mull  wifh. 
for   a    change,  merely   becaufe  they   live,  However  quietly,  under  a 
form  of  government  which  never  could  be  his  choice     '  Having,  how- 
ever, laid  it  down  as  a  certainty  that  they  do  wtfti  for  a  change,  he 
difcufTes  two  important  quetlions  —  iir,  Whether  they  are  able  to  ef- 
fect, a  revolution  in  their  government;   2d,  Whether  fuch  a  meafure 
would  benefit  them,     it  is  needlefs   to  add  here  the  remit  of  his  dif- 
cuilion. 

Even  Joel   Barlow,  who  afFecls  to  write  with  preciiion,  can  make 
ufe  of  ambiguous  terms,  and  can  build  on  them  arguments  which    ac- 
cording to  the  different  meanings  of  thefe   terms,  may  be  faid  to  be 
both  true  and  falfe.     An  infeance  of  this  occurs  in  what  he  fays  about 
fo-vereigns  : 

'  France  has  taught  you  a  great  practical  truth,  which  is  too  con- 
foling  to  be  rejected,  and  too  clear  to  be  called  in  queilion,  that  you. 
are  the  fovereigns  in  your  own  country  ;  that  you  have  not,  that  you  can- 
not have  a  mailer,  unlefs  you  chooie  to  give  up  your  reafon,  and  re- 
nounce the  charafler  cf  men;  that  for  any  man  to  call  himfelf  yoiir 
fovereign"is  a  blafphemy  again  ft  God  the  fovereign  of  nature,  and 
againll  men  the  proprietors  of  the  earth.'   • 

The  king  of  England  is  ilyled  fovereign  ;  nay  the  two  houfes  of 
parliament  cail  him  //^//-fovereign;  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  ails  of 
legislation  they  are  co  eilates  with  him,  and  perfectly  equal  in  au- 
thority; and  that  legillativelv  he  can  do  nothing  without  them  :  but, 
as  the  fupreme  head  of  the  executive  power  through  all  its  depart-* 
ments,  and  as  the  hereditary  representative  of  the  nation,  Jae  is  the 
fuperior  of  every  man  individually  who  fits  in  parliament,  and  can  by- 
law lay  claim  to  allegiance  from  all,  and  to  the  obedience  of  every 
individual  to  all  lawful  command.  The  abfolute  foverei^nty,  how- 
ever, is  not  in  him  ;  for  there  the  fovereign  power  refiies  where  the 
power  of  making  laws  is  acknowleged  and  exercifed. 

Our 
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Our  author  finds  it  Co  eafy  a  tafk  on  the  part  of  the  Piedmontefe  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  their  government,  and  perceives  fo  many  calls  and 
incentives  to  it,  that  he  changes  his  firit  queftion,  and  fays  that  the 
more  natural  queftion  is,  '  are  they  able  to  refill:  it?'  This  latter 
queftion  certainly  has  To  much  more  the  advantage  of  the  former,  that 
itfpeaksout;  and  the  clear  meaning  of  it  evidently  is,  *  can  they 
refill  the  change  which  France  wants  to  impofe  on  them  ?'  To  impofe 
on  a  free  people,  ajbvereign  people,  who  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
chcoje  for  them/elves  ? 

Confidering  the  queftion  whether  a  change  of  government  would  be 
a  benefit  to  them,  he  tells  them  that  their  condition  is  fo  bad,  that  it 
can  fcarcely  be  rendered  worfe.  Now,  mould  this  happen  to  be  news 
to  them  ;  fhould  they  compare  their  fnuation  with  that  of  France,  and 
deem  their  own  truly  enviable  on  a  comparifon  ;  what  would  they  fay 
of  his  opinion  and  his  advice  i  Left  they  fhould  think  too  unfavoura- 
bly of  the  French  revolution,  he  fays  that  they  have  been  mifmformed 
with  refpect  to  its  nature  and  the  events  that  have  attended  it;  and 
that  their  religious  teachers  and  political  mailers  have  an  intereft  in 
deceiving  them.  This  ptcfumes  that  the  French  newfpapers  have 
never  reached  Turin  ;  and  that  the  people  of  that  city  could  procure 
no  other  than  garbled  accounts  of  the  tranfaclions  in  France, 

We  may  be  thought  by  feme  to  have  treated  Mr.  Barlow  with  fe» 
verity  :  but  we  appeal  to  the  gooJ  ienit  of  mankind,  whether  we  fhould 
not  have  run  the  rifk  of  being  thought  inuncere  in  our  declarations  of 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  Britifh  conflitution,  nay  downright  pre- 
varicators, were  we  to  countenance  the  author  offucha  dodrine  as 
the  following,  relative  to  cne  of  the  integral  parts  of  the  conftitution  of 
our  country.  Mr.  B.  thus  dogmatically  decides  on  the  nature  of 
kingly  government: 

'  This  is  the  true  itate  of  the  cafe.  The  whole  of  this  war  on  the 
part  of  your  monarch  is  maintained  by  deceiving  you.  Indeed  the 
whole  buftnefs  of  monarchy  is  deception  ;  kings  muft  govern  by  de- 
ception, as  long  as  they  govern  at  aii  ;  for  it  is  impoilibie  for  one  man 
to  tyrannife  over  a  whole  people,  but  by  deceiving  them.  I  have  no 
particular  diflike  to  your  king,  any  more  than  to  all  others;  he  is 
probably  no  worfe  than  kings  in  general.  They  hold  an  office  that  is 
perfectly  ufelefs  in  fociety,  and  exceedingly  destructive  to  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  mankind.  In  this  view  they  ought  to  be  deteited  by 
every  man,  and  rejected  by  every  nation.' 

Such  is  his  opinion  of  kings  and  of  their  office  !  This  was  certainly 
taking  a  bold  Bight:  but  he  ibon  after  foars  ftill  higher,  and,  oppo- 
iing  his  own  wiidom  to  that  of  all  the  people  of  Europe,  of  every'reli- 
gion  and  of  every  government,  he  molt  authoritatively  condemns  the 
law  of  nations ',  which,  without  mincing  matters,  he  ftyles  '  a  fvfrern 
of  robbery  and  murder.'  After  this,  who  will  venture  to  fay  that  our 
author  has  not  raifed  himfelf  a  la  hauteur  de  la  revolution?  Jt  would 
feem,  however,  that  he  is  but  ill  qualified  to  write  on  this  fubject ;  for 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  knows  any  thing  more  of  the  Jus  Publicum x 
than  merely  what  relates  to  fome  pofitive  compacts  made  for  lecuring 
and  guaranteeing  conquefts, 

The 
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The  ftyle  of  this  pamphlet  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  author's 
Other  works  :  but  moll  unqueltionably  his  arguments  are  weaker,  and 
his  fuppolitions  ftill  more  groundless  than  thofe  which  we  condemned 
in  the  fecondpart  of  his  Advice  to  the  privileged  orders.   See  Rev.  Nov. 

CONVENTION    and  SEDITION   BILLS. 

Art.  25.     A  Dialogue  upon  the  two  Bills  nmu  depending  in  Parliament? 
relative  to  the  Rights  of  the  People,  tranferibed  by  William  Wil, 
fon,  Jafper's  Brother.     3vo.      is.  6d.     Owen.     1795. 
Thefe  bills  having,  after  uncommon  opposition,  gone  through  the 
ordeal  of  parliamentary  difcufiion,  and  received  the  conftitutionalyW, 
all  debate  on  the  fubjeci  feems   to  have  died  a  natural  death.  —  We 
mall,  however,  for  the  fatisfaction  of  fuch  of  our  readers  as  may  in- 
cline to  take  the  principles  and  probable  confequences  of  thofe  extra- 
ordinary meafures  into  farther  confideration,   {lightly  record  the  ap- 
pearance of  thofe  publications  on  the  fubjeci  which  have  been  laid  be- 
fore U3,  either  prior  to,  or  after  the  palling  of  the  bills  in  queftion. 

The  firft  production  of  this  kind  is  the  Dialogue  above  mentioned. 
Its  general  defign  is  to  explode  the  bills,  as  being  of  a  defpotic 
unconftitutional  nature,  inconfiftent  with  the  rights  of  free-born 
Britons,  and  of  evil  tendency  even  towards  the  very  government  which 
they  profefs  to  fupport;  and  which  they  will,  in  the  opinion  of  Jafper 
Wilfon's  pretended  brother,  conrkJerably  weaken,  by  increafing  the 
number  of  its  difcontented  fubjects.  What  reafon  there  may  be  for 
this  apprehenfion,  we  cannot  determine,  till  we  have  feen  more  of 
their  operation  on  the  public  mind. 

We  fay  pretended  brother  of  Jafper  Wilfon,  for  we  doubt  the  affinity 
here  claimed  with  a  writer  of  the  firft  reputation.  We  always  under- 
wood that  Jafper  is  an  Rnglifliman  :  but  this  gentleman  (the  '  tran- 
fcriber'  of  a  coffee-houfe  cenverfation,)  is  evidently  a  North  Briton,  as 
appears  from  the  Scoaicifms  in  his  language, — as  *  wil!'  for  /hall,  and 
c  fhalP  for  will;  with  a  frequent  recurrence  of  *  haired  at'  one  thing, 
and  *  haired  at'  another,  till  the  ear  of  the  Englifh  reader  is  quite 
difgufted.  Yet,  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  are  found  in  his  per- 
formance, he  appears  to  be  a  man  of  obfervation  and  good  fenfe,  and 
a  zealous  well-wifher  to  the  conilitutionil  liberties  of  his  country.  Ke 
has  (hewn,  however,  a  want  of  judgm  -nt  in  one  in  fiance,  which  we 
cannot  avoid  pointing  out  :  p.  25,  he  remarks  that  *  the  age  of  belief 
in  divine  infpiration  is  paft  among  ail  men  of  common  fenfe.'— How- 
ever rellricted,  or  applied,  may  be  his  meaning  in  this  remark,  fome 
readers  will  perhaps  mifanderftand  or  mifapply  it ;  and  not  a  few  may 
be  greatly  offended  on  a  religious  account,  who  might  not  have  had 
any  great  objection  to  his  politics. 

Art.  26.  Confederations  on  Lord  Grerrviile' *s  and  Mr.  Pitt's  Bills,  con- 
cerning treafonable  and  feditious  Practices,  &c.  By  a  Lover  of 
Order.     8vo.      is.  6d.      Johnfon. 

This  animated  writer  fets  out  with  feveral  preliminary  remarks, 
which  are  moderate,  candid,  and  judicious ;  he  then  difcuiTes  the  ir- 
regularities profefledly  intended  to  be  corrected  by  the  bills,  and  ex- 
patiates on  the  importance  and  formidable  appearance  of  the  London 
£orrefponding  Society  :  comparing  its  principles  and  conduct  with 
3  thofe 
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thofe  of  the  Jacobins  in  France.  He  paffes  a  degree  of  cenfure  on 
the  political  Lectures  lately  given  in  Beaufort  Buildings ;  makes  warm 
encomiums  on  the  genuine  principles  of  parliamentary  reform  ;  juitiy 
explodes  all  intemperate  endeavours  to  carry  thofe  principles  into 
practice ;  and  concludes  thefe  copious  introductory  obfervations  with 
denouncing  the  Corref ponding  Society  as  a  formidable  machine,  and 
the  fyilem  of  political  lecturing  as  a  hot-bed  perhaps  too  well  adapted 
to  purpofes  more  or  lets  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  jicobin  Society  of 
Paris.  He  admits  that  the  proceedings  of  fuch  a  fociety,  and  of  fuch 
lecturers,  deferve  the  attention  of  government  ;  and  he  then  proceeds 
to  confider  thejort  of  attention  which  wife  ftatefmen  in  fuch  cafes  oueht 
to  employ. 

Thus  far  all  feems  to  promife  much  in  favour  of  the  bills ;  which, 
however,  are  here,  after  a  ftrict  and  ample  fcrutiny,  totalfy  con- 
demned, as  in  the  higheft  degree  unjuft,  arbitrary,  and  dangerous.— 
Farther  than  this  conclufion  we. need  not  proceed  in  opening  the  de- 
lign  *  and  tendency  of  thefe  '  Considerations. '  We  therefore  only  add 
that  the  pamphlet  is  written  with  uncommon  energy  and  animation  ;  — 
and  that,  en  pajjant,  Bifhop  Horfley  comes  in,  (as  a  favourer  of  dei- 
potifm)  for  fome  fmart  and  cutting  ilrokes  of  this  writer's  keen,  acute, 
and  formidable  oen. 

It 

We  underftand  that  this  production  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Godwin, 
author  of  the  well-known  work  on  political  juftice. 

Art.  27.     The  Proceedings  at  the  Meeting,   17th  Nov.  1795,    at  St. 

Andrew's   Hall,    Norwich,  to    petition    Parliament   agamir.   Lord 

Grenville's   and  Mr.  Pitt's   Treafon-  and   Sedition   Bills.      3vo. 

pp.  24.     Norwich. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  account  of  a  provincial  meeting,  called 
to  oppofe  the  new  meafures,  as  above  mentioned,  and  has  no  doubt 
great  local  circulation.  It  is  admitted  by  the  different  fpeakers,  that 
fedition  is  a  proper  object  of  prohibitory  regulation.  The  word  (de- 
rived afeorfum  eundo)  properly  means  a  feparation  of  the  people  into 
two  parts,  for  the  purpofe  of  reckoning  their  relative  numbers. 
The  feditious,  the  feparaters  of  the  people,  may  be  troublefomc, 
particularly  if  the  motive  be  flight:  but,  abflractedly  fpeaking,  can 
they  be  criminal,  if  fedition,  as  has  been  ailerted,  bears  to  politics  tne 
precife  relation  of  herefy  to  religion  f 
Art.  28.     A   Rcmcnftrance  in  Favour    of   Britijh    Liberty,    addreiTed 

to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  Firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury,   $$c.     By 

a  Country  Gentleman.     8vo.     is.     Symonds. 

This  *  country  gentleman'  employs  warm  decfamation  and  fcrious 
argument  in  fupport  of  the  people's  right  of  petitioning  government  for 
the  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  of  affembling  for  that  purpofe  ;  to  which 
right,  he  apprehends,  the  minifter  whom  he  here  addrefies  is  decidedly 
holtile.  He  feems  perfuaded  that  what  he  deems  the  late  infringe' 
ment  of  thefe  facred  rights  is  but  the  firft  link  of  a  chain,  now  actually 
forging,  if  not  already  forged,  for  the  fhackling  of  Britifh  liberty  ; 
and  lie  fears  that  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  freedom  of  parliamentary 

*  in  cenfuring  both  the  bills,  Lord  Grenville's  is  itigmatized   as 

the  worft  of  the  two. 

debate, 
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debate,  are  deftined  to  be  the  next  victims.  He  enumerates  the  fatal 
effects  that,  in  his  opinion,  will  naturally  follow  the  enthralment  of 
our  national  palladium  ;  and  he  examines  '  the  pretext  for  thefe  ex- 
traordinary meafures,'— which  he  thinks  inadequate  and  fallacious. 
He  concludes  his  letter  to  the  premier  with  an  expoftulation  on  the 
(alledged)  evil  tendency  of  thofe  meafures  which  have  given  rife  to  this 
Remonilrance. 

In  the  courfe  cf  his  addrefs  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  author  ileps  a  little  out 
of  his  way  to  charge  Mr.  Wilberforce  with  inconfiftency,  in  endea- 
vouring to  make  the  Africans  free,  while  his  pari -ry  conduct 

is  faid  to  tend  to  make  his  countrymen^^.;. 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  a  pathetic  addrefs  to  the  people,  con- 
juring them  to  be  above  all  things  careful  to  tranfmit  to  their  pofte- 
rity  '  the  iheftimable  jewel  they  inherit  from  the  virtue  and  heroifm  of 
their  anceirors.' 

In  a  poitfcript,  the  author  takes  particular  notice  of  Lord  Gren* 
ville's  expreffion  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  "  good  times,"  the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.  and  difplays  the  political  character  of 
thofe  good  times  ;  which,  he  infills,  were  remarkably  unfavourable  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  confequently  of  truth  andjuftice. 

Art.  '29.  A  Letter  to  the  High  Sheriff  cf  the  County  of  Lincoln,  refpect- 
ing  the  Bills  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  for  altering  the  Cri- 
minal Law  of  England,  refpecting  Treafon  and  Sedition.  By  John 
Cartvvight,  Eiq.     8vo.      is.     Johnfon. 

As  a  politician,  Mr.  Cartwright  is  fo  well  known  to  our  readers  in 
general,  that  to  employ  a  moment  of  time,  or  a  line  of  writing,  in 
enlarging  on  his  zeal  for  the  Britifh.  confutation,  would  merely  be  a 
work  of  fupererogation. 

This  worthy  watchman  of  the  flate  has  been  exceedingly  alarmed, 
in  common  with,  we  believe,  at  lealr.  one  half  of  the  nation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  bills  mentioned  in  the  title  ;  and  he  has  taken  the  occa- 
fion  afforded  by  a  fummons  to  attend  a  county  meeting  *,  which  an 
indifpoiition  prevented  him  from  obeying,  to  offer  his  fentiments,  in 
writing,  to  the  gentlemen  who  fhould  be  prefent  at  that  afiembly,  on 
fome  of  the  interefting  lubjeets  which  might  then  naturally  come  un- 
der difcuflion. 

This  publication  contains  a  variety  of  political  matter,  more  or  Iefs 
connected  with  the  immediate  and  profeffed  object  of  the  meeting : 
but  the  principal  topics  are,  t«ie  great  bufmefs  of  parliamentary  re- 
prefentation,  (an  object,  of  which  this  unchanged,  and  we  believe 
unchangeable,  patriotic  writer  never  Iofes  fight,)  and  the  dreadful  ten- 
dency of  the  two  *  horrible'  bills  depending  in  parliament;  the  fpirit 
and  natural  operation  of  which  he  execrates  in  the  firongeft  -terms 
that  the  KngHfh  language^  noble  and  nervous  as  it  is,  can  decently 
afford. — In  the  petition  from  i.  .  ',  individually,  which  he  had  the 
lingular  manlinefs  to  prefent,  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  he  is  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  but  firm  and  ener- 
getic. 

■  -  -  -  .I      ._ 

>  t 

*  <4  To  confider  of  an  addrefs  to  our  moil  gracious  Sovereign,  re- 
lative to  the  late  atrocious  attack  on  his  royal  and  facred  perfon." 

Left 
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Left  it  fhould  be  imagined,  by  any  reader,  that  Major  Cartwright 
is  to  be  numbered  among  thofe  who  may  have  contracted  a  perfonal 
prejudice  againft  the  minifter,  he  takes  occafion  to  make,  in  its  pro- 
per place,  the  following  declaration  :  *  To  the  friends  of  the  minifter 
1  can  fay  that  I  was  once  his  friend  ;  and  that  he  then  was  the  object 
of  my  greateft  reverence,  of  my  higheft  hope.  Nor  did  he  ever  give 
me  the  fmalleft  caufe  of  peribnal  offence.  I  am  now  his  enemy  ; 
for  he  is  become,  in  my  eitimation,  the  enemy  of  his  country,  and  of 
human  kind  !' 

With  refpedt  to  the  fubjecl  of  parliamentary  reformation,  and  the 
uniform  tenor  and  conduct  of  its  advocates,  we  mull  acknowlege  that 
we  have  no  where  feen  the  queftion  placed  in  a  more  compreheniive 
or  more  linking  light,  coniidering  the  narrownefs  of  the  limits  to 
which  it  is  confined,  than  in  this  fmall  but  highly  intereiiing  pub- 
lication. 

Art.  jo«  Where  would  be  the  Harm  cf  a  fpeedy  Peace?  8vo.  3d. 
Briftol  printed  by  Biggs,  and  fold  alfo  by  other  Bookfellers. 
We  here  meet  with  ibme  good  and  not  common-place  arguments  in 
favour  of  a  fpeedy  peace.  The  writer  is  by  no  means  a  (hallow 
thinker  on  political  fubjecls ;  and  it  is  a  credit  to  him  that  his  general 
fentiments  fo  nearly  agree  with  thofe  of  the  venerable  and  fagacious 
Dean  Tucker.  He  is  in  no  refpcdl  partial  to  the  prefent  minifterial 
meafures ;  and  he  particularly  cenfures  the  import:  on  farmers*  horfes, 
which  he  ftyles  an  *  odious  tax  on  the  produce  of  the  plough,  and  on 
all  who  confume  that  produce.'  This  tract  is  figned  with  the  initials 
T.  B.  by  which  we  underftand  the  author  of  the  next  article. 

Art.  31.      A  Word  m  Defence  cf  the  Bill  cf  Plights,  againft  the  drag- 
ging T&illS.      By  Thomas  Beddoes,   M.D.      Svo.      3d.    'with 
the  Pofifcript.     Briftol  printed  by  Biggs,  &c.     London,   Johnfon. 
An  animated  and  well-written  comment  on  two  lines  here  extracted 
from  the  Bill  of  Rights,  viz.     "  It  is  the  right  of  the  fubject  to  peti- 
tion  the  King,  and  all  commitments  and  profecutions  for  fuch  peti- 
tioning are  illegal." 

The  patriotic  writer  endeavours,  with  zeal  and  ability,  to  defend 
and  guard  the  Bill  of  Rights  from  the  attack  which  he  conceives  to 
have  been  made  on  it  by  what  he  farcaftically  terms  the  (Sagging 
38>filS ;  and  he  advifes  the  good  people  of  Briftcl  to  aftemble,  in  or- 
der to  exercife  and  affert  their  rights  ;  not  by  riotous  behaviour,  or 
intemperate  language,  but,  -peaceably,  to  pronounce  their  fentiments 

*  with  calm  and  dignified  firmnefs.'  '  Mr.  Dundas,'  he  adds, '  him- 
felf  almoft  called  upon  you  for  your  fentiments,  when  he  faid  that  the 
impending  bills  ought  not  to  pafs,  if  the  people  exprefied  difapproba- 
tion.  By  your  peaceable  demeanour  you  will  convict  of  calumny 
thofe  who  aftert,  you  are  not  to  be  trufted  to  aftemble.  Let  not  even 
an  indifcretion  el'cape  you,  which  can  lend  a  plauftble  argument  to 
tyranny.' 

With  refpect  to  the  late  conduct  of  adminiflration,  however,  our 
author  does  not,  himfelf,  (in  every  part  of  his  popular  addrefs,)  fee 
an  example  of  the  moft  moderate  and  guarded  language.  The  pre* 
mier  is  often  and  pointedly  attacked.     *  Citizens,'  fays  the  addrefter- 

*  if  an  examination  of  the  minifter's  conduct  be  permitted,  I  engage 

so 
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to  demonftrate  that  this  man's  whole  public  life  has  been  employed  in 
winding  and  doubling  ulong  the  maze  of  intrigue,  under  the  guidance* 
of  felfifh  craft ;  and  that  the  bittereft  charges  in  his  harangues  againft 
Lord  North  are  applicable  with  more  force  to  himfelf.' 

Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  this  warm  addreffer  of  the  people  has  an. 
idea  of  inflaming  them,  in  order  to  irritate  them  againtt  government. 
«  For  myfelf,'  fays  he,  ■  1  deprecate  all  violence.  I  fhudder  at  the 
idea  of  confufion.  In  this  fpirit,  defcrying  anarchy  at  the  end  of  an 
avenue  of  opprefiion,  I  proteft  againft  that  revolution  of  law  which 
threatens  our  liberty.  A  man  accuftomed,  ail  his  fecluded  life,  to  feelc 
truth  by  the  mftrumentality  of  reafon,  cannot  well  i ail  to  abhor  the 
diforders  committed  by  mobs.' — 

Agreeably  to  this  faiutary  caution,  it  appears,  from  the po/fcript, 
that  the  Brillol  meeting  was  conducled  with  the  utmoft  regard  to 
peace  and  good  order;  on  which  occafion,  Dr.  B.  thus  concludes  his 
pojifcript :  *  Citizens  of  Briiloi !  Your  caufe  has  greatly  gained  by 
your  excellent  demeanour  in  fuppprting  it.  Patriotic  zeal,  1  am  told> 
never  collecled  fo  many  fignaturea  *  in  fo  fhort  a  lime.  And  not  only 
were  no  arts  ufed  to  enlill  petitioners,  but  precautions  were  taken  to 
preveat  improper  perfons  from  figning. 

Nov.  2  I ,  eleven  0'' clock  at  night  S 

SCHOOL     BO  OKS, 

Art.  32.  An  e«Jy  Guide,  or  an  Introdutlion  to  the  Hehrezu  Language, 
adapted  tor  the  Ufe  of  Schools,  and  to  render  Perfons  capable  of 
teaching  themfelves  in  an  expeditious  Manner.  By  Mrs.  E.  Bull- 
man.     8vo.     is.     No  Bookieller's  name. 

This  lady  appears  enamoured  of  the  concijene/s,  elegance,  and 
grandeur  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Shevvifhes  to  recommend  it  to  ge- 
neral attention  ;  and,  ftnee  books  of  inftruction  for  this  purpofe  bear, 
lhefays,  a  price  too  high  for  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  me  offers 
this  introduction,  whicn  (he  deems  fufneient  for  attaining  the  firfr  rudi- 
ments of  the  language.  The  letters,  the  points  or  vowels,  and  the 
4agefh,  alone  are  here  conlidered.  Plates  are  given  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  united  with  the  different  vowels  or  points,  and  their  fuppofed 
pronunciation.  A  few  other  plates  are  added  of  pailages  of  fcrip- 
ture  in  the  original,  with  an  Englilh  trandation  underneath.  Reading 
and  pronunciation  (which  are  indeed  various  and  uncertain)  are  alone- 
regarded  in  this  little  treatife,  which  may  poffibly  prove  beneficial  for 
the  purpofe  to  thofe  who  will  perufe  it  with  care.  A  future  work,  viz. 
a  fhort  and  explicit  grammar,  we  are  told,  may  be  expected  — The 
Englim,  in  the  prefent,  is  rather  imperfecl  and  incorrect :  but  the  lady- 
is  probably  a  foreigner.     Her  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet. 

Art.  33.  The  firft  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  Vulgar  and  Decimal  \  with 
the  Extraction  of  Roots  of  different  Powers.  By  John  George 
Engliih,  late  Teacher  of  the  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Navy.  To 
which  is  added  a  concife  Compendium  of  Book-keeping  by  fmgle 
Entry.  i2mo.  pp.  190.  2s.  bound.  Vernor  and  Hood.  1795, 
This  fchool-book  may,  perhaps — for  it  is  impoiiib'e  that  we  mould 

*  To  the  petition  for  peace. 
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find  time  to  examine  it  throughout — be  (as  it  profeffes,)  free  from 
thofe  errors  which  are  too  common  in  books  of  arithmetic  :  but  there 
is  one  material  point  in  which  it  will,  we  fuppofe,  be  commonly  thought 
inferior  in  utility  to  many  others ;  namely,  that  it  does  not  illuftrate 
each  rule  by  an  example,  performed  at  length  according  to  the  rule. 
The  unwrought  examples  are  very  numerous  ;  and  to  many  of  the 
rules  are  annexed,  in  the  notes,  mathematical  demonstrations.  We 
find  nothing  on  the  fubjects  of  permutations  and  combinations. 

PHILOSOPHY,    C5V. 

Art.  34.     The  Key  of  Natural  Philofophy :  or  an  Introduction  into  the 
Knowledge  of  Nature.      A  plain   Philofophical  Treatife  :   wherein 
a  concife  and  clear  Accoant  is  given,  in  the  nboft  fimple  and  natural 
Manner,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  World,  of  the  following  among 
other  Operations  of  Nature,  viz.  of  the  Flux  and  Reflux  of  the 
Sea;  of  the  Deluge  ;  of  Earthquakes,  and  Volcanos  ;  of  Vegetation, 
and  the  Transformation  or  Matter;  of  the  Caufe  of  Gravity,  which 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  hath  not  discovered.      Concluding  which   brief 
Obfervations  on  the  Being  of  God,  the  Works  of  Creation,  and  the 
Hebrew  Words  Jehovah  Eiohirn.     Third  Edition,  improved.     By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Clement,  Curate  of  Brendon,  in  the  County  of 
Devon      8vo.     pp    10S.     2s.  6d.     Exeter,  Trewman. 
For  our  idea  of  this  work,  in  its  original  itate,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  Rev.  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  102.    Though  the  prefent   republication  is 
given  as  an  improved  edition  of  the  work,  its  efTential  characters  dill 
continue  fo  perfectly  the  lame,  that  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  our 
former  account.     If,  in  this  age  of  obfervation  and  experiment,  the 
author  fhould  not  be  able  to  obtain  credit  for  his  fyftem,  we  know  of 
no  confolation  which  remains  for  him,  but  to  make  his  appeal  to  fome 
future  age  ;    in  which,  perchance,  the  world,   in  its  unaccountable 
vagaries,  may  return  to  its  antient  love  of  hypothefls  and  conjec- 
ture, 

POETRY,    &c. 

Art.  35.     The  Loufiad,     Canto  V.  and  Lift.     By  Peter  Pindar,  Efq. 

4to.  2S.  6d.  Walker.  1795. 
At  length  this  whimfical  firudure  of  the  brain — this  comical  fomc- 
thing,  built  upon  nothing, — which  has  been  fo  long  unfinifhed,  feems 
to  be  completed.  Whether  the  little  animal,  whole  reported  appear- 
ance at  court  ferveu  for  the  foundation  of  the  work,  ever  made  his 
unceremonious  ^/m1,  is,  with  many  perfons,  a  matter  of  more  doubt 
than  importance.  If  we  are  to  coniider  him  as  only  the  imaginary 
hero  of  a  well-fancied  tale,  the  greater  muft  be  the  merit  of  the  inven- 
tor. The  poet,  however,  abides  by  the  fait,  and  ftill  prolecutes  his 
droll  detail,  and  conclusion  of  the  incidents  by  which  it  has  been  e*n- 
-beliifhed  in  the  feveral  cantos  of  this  molt  delegable  Epic.  In  his 
*  unravelment  of  the  plot,'  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  talk  or  the  plot  of 
an  Epic  pcetr.y  we  were  unexpectedly  diverted  on  rinding  that,  after  all 
the  ltir  that  had  been  abouc  the  royal  mandate  for  fhaving  the  cooks 
and  fcullions  of  the  palr.ee,  in  conference  of  the  fufpicion  that  the 
creeping  intruder  had  his  origin  in  the  locks  of  feme  one  of  them,  it 

7  is 
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is  at  laft  difcovered  that  the  tiny  adventurer  was,'  in  reality,  of 
much  higher  extraction  than  had  been  fufpected;  confequently, 
that  the  principal  characters  in  the  Dra?natis  Perforce  were  "  all  in  the 
wrong  ;" — and  thus  the  myilery  is  developed  : 

Firfi,  in  the  argument  to  the  poem. — A  great  perfonage  exulteth. 
in  his  viclory  *   over  the  cooks, —  endeavoureth  to  prove  the  property 
of  the  louje, — alfo  the  certainty  of  its  being  a  real  louje  ;  and  Jhe-uoeth 
the  little  animal  by  way  of  conviction.     The  poet  exhibiteth  biblical 
and  clajfical  knowlege  in  an  account  of  animals  that  h&vefpcken,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  reader's  revolting  mind  to  the  speech   of  the 
Louse.     The  loufe  giveth  a  wonderful  hiftory  of  himfelf,  his  family, 
&c.  and  proveth  the  fuperior  antiquity  of  his  race  to  that  of  kings — 
the  Great  Perfonage,  in  wrath,  giveth  loufe  the  lie,  and  endeavoureth 
his  deffou&ion  ; — but  Zephyr  fuddenly  beareth  him  off  to  the  celef- 
tial  region,  and  converteth  him   into  a  ftar  ;  which  was  difcovered 
foon    after   by   Doctor   Herschell. — Name  of  the   ftar,— &c. 
Secondly,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  poem  itfelf : 
'  A  pill-box  then  he  ope'd  with  eager  look, 
And  fhew'd  the  Crawler,  to  convince  each  cook. 
The  long- ear'd  beafl:  of  Balaam,  lo,  we  find, 
Sharp  to  the  beaft  that  rode  him  fpoke  his  mind  ; 
The  mournful  Xanthus  f    (fays  the  Bard  of  old) 
Of  Peleus'  warlike  fon  the  fortune  told: 
Thus  to  the  captive  loufe  was  language  giv'n, 
Which  proves  what  intereft  Justice  holds  in  heav'n. 
The  vermin,  riling  on  his  little  rump, 
Like  ladies'  lap-dogs,  that  for  muffin  mump, 
Thus,  fo'lemn  as  our  bifhops,  when  they  preach, 
Made  to  the  bell  of  his  maiden  fpeech  : 

Know,  mighty ,  I  was  born  and  bred 

Deep  in  the  burrows  of  a  Page's  head ; 
et  There  took  I  fweet  Lousilla  unto  wife, 
My  foul's  delight,  the  comfort  of  my  life  : 
But,  on  a  day,  your  Page,  Sir,  d3r'd  invade 
Cowslip's  fweet  lips,  your  faithful  dairy-maid 
Great  was  the  ftruggle  for  the  fhort-Iiv'd  blifs; 
*'  At  leno-th  he  won  the  long  contended  kifs  !■ — 
"  When,  'mid  the  druggie,  thus  it  came  to  pafs, 
*'  Down  drop'd  my  wife  and  I  upon  the  lafs  ; 
"  From  whence  we  crawl'd  (and  who's  without  ambition  ? 
"  Who  does  not  wifn  to  better  his  condition  ?) 
Toyou,  dread  Sir,  where  lo,  we  lov'd  and  fed, 
Charm'd  with  the  fortune  of  a.  greater  head; 
'*  Where  fafe  from  nail  and  comb,  and  bluft'ring  wind, 
We  neftled  in  your  little  lock  behind  ; 
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*  The  fruitlefs  oppofition  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  kitchen,  to 
the  order  for  defpoiling  them  of  their  capital  honours,  conftitutes  a 
principal  part  of  the  incidental  bufmefs  of  tnis  Pindaric  Extraordinary. 

f  The  horfe  of  Achilles. 
Rev.  Dec.  1795.  Ii  "  Where 
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««  Where  many  a  time,  at  Court,  I've  join'd  your  Grace, 

"  And  with  you  gallop'd  in  the  glorious  chafe  ; 

"  Lousilla  too,  my  children,  and  my  nits, 

c«    Tuft  frighten'd  fometimes  out  of  all  their  wits, 

**  it  happen'd,  Sir,  ah  !   iucklefs,  lucklefs  day  ! 

*<  I  foolifh  took  it  in  my  head  to  ftray — 

"  How  many  a  father,  mother,  daughter,  fon, 

*'   Are  oft  by  curioiky  undone  1 

««  Dire  wifh  !   for  midlt  my  travels,  urg'd  by  Fate, 

**  From  you,  O- — -,  I  fell  upon  your  plate  1 

"  Sad  was  the  precipice  I  and  now  I'm  here, 

«f   Far  from  Lousilla,  and  my  children  dear  ! 

se  Who  now,  poor  fouls  !  in  deepeft  mourning  all, 

"  Groan  for  my  prefence,  and  lament  my  fall, 

«  Nittilla,  now.  my  eldeft  girl,  with  fighs 

e<  Bewails  her  father  loft,  with  ftreaming  eyes  ; 

««  And  Grusbin etta,  with  the  lovelieft  mien, 

««   In  ftate,  in  temper,  and  in  form,  a  queen; 

"  And  iturdy  Snap,  my  fon,  a  child  of  grace, 

u  H:s  father's  image  both  in  form  and  face  ; 

<l  AndDiGGORY,  poor  lad,  and  hopeful  Scratch* 

««   Boys  that  Lousil  la's  foul  was  proud  to  hatch  : 

"   And  little  Nibble,  too,  my  youngeft  fon, 

«.«  Will  afk  his  mother  where  his  father's  gone; 

<«  Who,  (poor  Loufilla  1)  only  will  reply, 

'*'  With  turtle  moan,  and  tears  in  either  eye. 

********* 
*#****#**• 

««  Such  is  the  hilt'ry  of  your  loyal  Louse, 

*<  Whofe  prefence  breeds  fuch  tumult  in  the  houfe— " 
The  poet  then  notes  the  ill  reception  which  this  fpeech  experienced  > 
Snfomuch  that  the  life  of  the  little  orator  was  endangered  ;  when,  lo  1 

'Zephyr,  fo  anxious  for  his  life,  drew  near, 

And  fudden  bore  him  to  a  diftant  fphere, 

In  triumph  rais'd  the  animal  on  high, 

Where  Berenice's  locks  adorn  the  fky ; 

But  now  he  wifh'd  him  nobler  fame  to  fhare, 

And  crawl  for  ever  on  Belinda's  hair. 

Yet  to  the  Louse  was  greater  glory  giv'n  j 

To  roll  A  planet  on  the  iplendid  heav'n, 

And  draw  of  deep  aftronomers  the  ken; 

The  Georg  i  u  tvi  S  i  d  u  s  of  the  fons  of  men  J !  V 
Such  is  the  condufion  of  this  heroic  poem  :  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  comic  matter  in*  the  preceding  part  of  this   fifth  canto,  which  wc 
have  not  room  to  particularize  ;  and  for  which  we  mull  refer  to  th» 
pamphlet. 

Art.  36.     The  Convention  BUI,  an  Ode.     By   Peter  Pindar,  Efq. 

4to.      is.     Walker.      1795* 
It  was  natural  for  us  to  expect  that  fuch  a  virago,  as  the  Mufe  of 

our  Britifh  Pindar,  would  take  high   offence  at  a  meafure  which  (he 

might 
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.might  deem  pregnant  with  much  obflruflion  to  her  fri*.  *,«: 
but  we  have  been  rather  mirtaken.-She,  ever  ca rile       L  f         V' 
to  ,oft  a  little  handful  tfri&ub,  with  a  pU1Jo?W  of  ,         "^ 
bn  the  obnoxious  bill,  and  on  its  fuPPofed  aufhor!  M°  &?""** 
Art    37.     Bagaul&s;  of  MifceHaqeous  Prbdoaions .  '«*,'««• 

ongmal  Poetry  and  Translations ;  principal  bv  the"?*?  £  °f 
den  Butler,  B.  A.  of  Sidney  Suffex  Col  We  C^h  t  '  WJe~ 
PP..1Z.  3s  fewed.  Cade.!  and  Davi.s^^"^  8v°- 
we  may  apply  to  this  little  volume  of  poems  the  V.,m„ 
Itnent  which  was  pronounced  on  Cardinal  Rkhe!  en  h".™U,r0USJad£- 
iiot  good  enough  to  b»  &W  flJ  Z7   K,che!,eu>  yiz-  that  he  was 

JVledfocrity  conltufes KSbftj S  ^^A?  ^  '/— 

»eft  and  a  want  of  variety  in  thS^l't  ^  Us^  J<T " 
of  onginahtv  of   thought,  are  fatal  har<  r«  «.  •  a  deficiency 

the  temple  of  immortality  ^  t0  '  P°et  S  P"*'^  towards 

Rigid    obfervers  as  we  profefs  ourfelves  to  h-  „V  „      .     ,  .   n. 
We  mail  felefl  a  fpecimen  "or  two  from  fu  h  parts  of  ffi '°^' 
as  have  laved  the  volume  from  our  critical  anathema  '*""*' 

lne  addrefs  to  the  Genius  of  Academical   |m„,',j 
S:  but  we  trud  that  the  ^SS^S^f^ 

<  TO  THE    GfeNItfso*    ACADEMICAL   IMPUDENCE, 

~~    "~     0"=   OS    »£y,W    GiCV, 

Impudence,  with  brazen  face, 
Give  me,  give  me  all  thy  grace  ! 
Never  let  the  biufh  of  Ihame 
Kindle  on  my  cheek  it's  flame  : 
But,  inftead,   AlTurance  bold, 
Lies*,   beyond  whate'er  were  told, 
Wit,  that  never  fpared  a  friend, 
Lewdnefs,  child  of  Cattle-End, 
Eyes,  which  bore-,  and  looks,  which  fpeafe 
Jnluks  to  the  virgin's  cheek, 
.  Lounge,  that  loves  till  ten  to  fnore> 
Or  to  rou  at  Study's  door, 
Kafe,  that  never  came  too  late, 
Blafphemy  from  Billingfgate  • 
Thefe  rare  virtues  if  thou'It  give* 
Impudence,  with  thee  I'll  live.' 

The  Rujliceted  Cantab.  poiTeiTes  point  and  animation, 

THE    RUSTICATED    CANTAB. 

<  Dread  worthies,  I  bow  at  your  fhrine, 

v     >n     k"eehnS  frbniiffive,  petition 
*  ou  II  pardon  this  falfe  ftep  of  mine, 
And  pity  my  difmal  condition* 

1  *  2  When 
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When  ye  met  all  together  of  late, 

In  the  room  that  we  term  combination. 
To  fix  your  Petitioner's  fate, 

Alas  i  why  did  ye  chufe  Ruftuation  ? 

<  That  my  conduct  was  wrong,  I  mud  own, 

And  ycur  juitice  am  forc'd  to  acknowledge: 
But  can  I,  in  no  wife,  atone  # 

For  my  fault,  without  leaving  the  college  t 
Confider  how  itrange  'twill  appear, 

To  the  mind  of  each  fine  jolly  fellow. 
That  a  Cantab  was  banifh'd  a  year 

Juft  for  rouing  a  little  when  mellow. 

«  Ye  have  precedents,  no  one  denies, 

To  prove  it  but  juil  that  I  went  hence  t 
But,  furely,  no  harm  could  arife 

If  ye  were  to  relax  in  your  fentence. 
No!  truft  me,  much  good  mould  proceed 

From  granting  this  very  great  favor, 
For,  impreft  with  afenfe  of  the  deed, 

I'd  carefully  mend  my  behavior. 
*  Ye  will,  then,  have  on  me  a  fait  hold, 

For  Gratitude's  ilrcnger  than  any  tie  : 
Then  pray  do  not  think  me  too  bold 

In  thus  begging  hard  for  humanity  ! 

But,  why  mould  I  humbly  implore, 

Since  to  you  all  my  forrow's  a  farce  \ 
I'll  fupplicate/f/ZowJ  no  more  1  ? 

So,  ye  Reverend  Dons, •  —  . 

«  The  lad  who  gcod  drinking  enjoys, 

I'll  chearfully  pledge  in  a  full  can ; 

Rupcation',s  qmte  common,  my  boys, 

'Remember  Apollo  and  Vulcan  : 
Thefetwo  heroes  were  hurl'd  from  the  flties, 
Neither  forges  nor  mufic  could  fave  them. 
For,  heartily  d— ning  their  eyes, 

Jwe  a  travelling  fcllowfiip  gave  them. 

*■  Then,  no  longer  let  mortals  repine 

If  to  grafs  fent  from  Qxon  or  Granta, 
But  ftick  to  the  bleffings  divine 

Which  flow  from  a  well-fill'd  decanter. 
When  our  goblets  with  nedar  are  crown  d, 

And  our  fpirits  rife  fafter  and  falter, 
Whilft  good-humour  fmiles  gaily  around, 

A  fir  for  the  Fellows  and  M after  ! 

As  a  writer's  genius  fhouW  be  <«  j^^t^ 
* *  "*ftf  ™  S  Z^tZtmTv^  of  the  coll*; 
£"  At  rd" r  SST-i-ta"  done.     When  a  pcetu  « 
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whole  lines  from  a  brother,  without  acknowlegement,  he  mould  pro- 
ceed a  little  farther,  and  carry  off  his  ^/W/  too.  Why  "  do  things 
by  halves  ?"  The  charming  fvvan  of  Chichefter  feems  to  be  nojlran- 
zer  to  our  author  :  fat  verbum. 

Art.  38.   The  Farmer*  s,Son  ;  a  moral  Tab.     By  the  Rev.  P.  P.  M.  A. 

4to.  is.  Dilly.  1 795. 
The  good  intentions  of  the  author,  and  the  moral  tendency  of  this 
little  poem,  ought  to  exempt  it  from  the  feverity  of  criticifm  ;  parti- 
cularly as  Mr.  P.  feems  to  be  more  defirous  of  obtaining  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good  man,  than  that  of  an  excellent  poet.  It  is  profeffedly 
and  evidently  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Anftey's  Farmer's  Daughter,  (fee 
Review  for  September,)  but  of  far  inferior  merit. 

Art.  39.     The  Summer's  Day  ;  with  Night  and  Death  :  Poems.     By 
a  Gentleman  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,      izmo.     pp.  63.     The 
Price  not  mentioned.     Lubbock,  Rathbone  Place.      1795. 
To   thefe  poems   an  invocation   is    prefixed,    the   Angularity  of 
which  may  pofiibly  arr.ufe  the  reader  : 

«  Come  rofy  Virtue,  in  bright  Truth's  defence; 

Come  (ohly  fmiling  white  rob'd  Innocence ; 

Come  fweet  Perfuafion  with  thy  filver  Gift; 

Come  Genius  bright  my  agile  thoughts  uplift; 

Come  mild  Contentment,  and  approach  me  near; 

Come  thou  Benevolence,  and  drop  a  tear! 

Come  powerful  Mufic,  aid  unpolifn'd  lays ; 

Come  facred  Reafon  teach  me  every  phrafe; 

Come  feeling  Nature,  to  the  heart  imprefs; 

Come  fweet  Simplicity  i'the  fimpleft  drefs  ; 

Come  angel  Softnefs,  with  the  Mufe's  bowl ;  - 

Come  blell  Humanity  with  guilelefs  foul;  ' 

Come  Charity  with  orphan's  fhelt'ring  wing ; 

Come  lenient  Judgment,  mark  the  notes  I  fing; 

Come  Youth  and  let  me  paufe  thy  vernal  face; 

Come  filver  Age,  with  thy  well  fchooling  Grace; 

Come  meek- eyed  Patience  join  the  rural  dance; 

Come  Modefcy  with  trembling  Heps  advance  ; 

Come  Gratitude,  whofe  memory  never  lags ; 

Come  thriftlefs  Honefty,  welcome  tho'  in  rags; 

Come  Piety  amid  a  chofen  band  ; 

Come  Temperance  bring  Religion  in  thy  hand; 

Come  foft  Exprefiion,  emulate  thine  eye; 

Come  Sympathy,  and  heave  the  gen'rous  figh  ; 

Come  Memory,  and  roufe  me  from  my  dream  ; 

Come  guardian  Angels  waft  me  to  my  theme.' 
From  thefe  lines  we  fear  that  no  favourable  opinion  could  be  formed 
of  the  author's  poetical  talents;  and*  we  are  forry  to  obferve  that  his 
blank  verfe  is  more  exceptionable  than  his  rhyme. 

We  have  been  frequently  difgufted,  in  reviewing  the  compofitions  of 
modern  poets,  with  gigantic  images,  mixed  metaphors,  and  inflated  ex- 
preifion, — but  we  fcarcely  recollect  in  a'ny  poem  fuch  a  total  deriliclion 

li  3  of 
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of  Truth  and  Nature,  as  in  the  work  before  us.     Of  this  the  reader 
may  be  enabled  to  form  forne  conception  by  the  following  extract : 

*  He  had  a  daughter,  fair  as  opening  dawn  ; 
Am'ranth  immarceffible  !  fweeteft  of  Tweets  ! 
Rofes  and  lilies  blended  in  her  cheeks  ! 
Lovelieft  of  the  lovely— foftly  fupine  ! 

The  form  of  Venus,  chartered  by  Dian's  brow! 

Dame  Nature  when  (he  undertook  the  work, 

From  every  fair  inhabitant  above, 

Borro»v'd  a  gifc,  to  fend  a  wonder  here, 

Perfect     and  paragon  her  own  bright  image  ! 
'  Oh  !   for  an  angel's  pen  profufely  foft, 

Agile  to  lavifh  on  the  charming  maid, 

Praiies — fuch  as  religion  gives  to  faints, 

And  drawing  her  fvveet  picture  from  my  mind, 

Strike  mortals  wonder — fmacking  of  heaven's  feif* 

Painful  rapture— proceed  we  to  our  tale  V 
We  would  advife  the  author  to  confider  that,  although  Mr.  Addifoa 
obferves  that  the  unintelligible  ftyle  is  frequently  fuccefsfu'l  in  love, 
has  not  yet  been  recommended  by  any  critic  as  the  proper  language 
of  poetry. 

Art.  40.     Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Thmias  Tuppen,  fon  of  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Tuppen  of  Bath  ;  to   which   are  added,  The  Folly  and 
Madnefs  of  War,  and  other  poetical  Pieces.     By   S.  Whitchurch. 
4to.     pp.  20.    The  Price  not  printed.      Matthews. 
This  elegy  contains   the  common  refledions  on  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  the  mutability  of  all  fublunary  things ;  and   a  detail  of  the 
virtues   of  the  deceafed,    with   his  confequent  deification,  or  rather 
transformation  into  a  guardian  angel.     Of  the  verfificatkn^  the  fol- 
lowing flanzas  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  : 

*  Lamented  Tuppen  *,  though  the  Mufe  may  weep, 
And  unavailing  forrow  ftrike  the  lyre, 

Still  thou  unconfcious  in  the  grave  muft  fleep — 
Thy  bofom  glows  not  with  poetic  lire  ! 

*  Chafte  Liberty,  "  fair  daughter  of  the  fkies,'*- 
No  more  fhall  charm  thy  patriotic  bread; 
Alike  to  thee,  who  conquers,  or  who  dies, 

The  proud  oppreffor,   or  the  poor  opprcft. 

*  Though  fortune  fmil'd  not  on  the  orphan  youth, 
Though  neither  wealth  or  titles  deck'd  his  birth, 
He  lov'd  his  neighbour,  he  rcver'd  the  truth, 
And  wherc's  a  nobler  character  on  earth  r ' 

The  fucceeding  poem  is  on  the  folly  and  madnefs  of-war,  Tht 
mgenious  author  of  Joftph  Andrews  ridicules  Colley  Gibber  for  his. 
ignorance,  or  affected  fimplicity,  in  fuppofing  that  there  was  no  fuch 
paffion  as  envy  in  the  human  breaft:   we  are  aimoft  inclined  to  fufpecc 


*  It  may  feem  a  trivial  objection,  but  furely  the  introduction  of  fuch 
a  name  as  this,  in  elegiac  verfe,  has  an  unfortunate  effect, 

that 
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that  our  humane  and  well-intentioned  bard  forgot  that  ever  an  in- 
ordinate ambition,  and  an  infatiable  thirfl  of  dominion,  prevailed  in 
the  hearts  of  kings,  when  he  wrote  the  following  llanzas : 

e  Ah  !   why  do  cannons,  o'er  the  frighted  main, 

Their  curs'd  deftructive  entrails  thund'ring  pour  ! 

Ah  !  why,  to  fill  a  wretched  world  with  (lain, 

Do  fvvords  and  bayonets,  and  fpears  devour  ? 

*  Ah  !  why  do  murderous  chiefs,  ycleped  brave, 

Delight  in  carnage,  and  the  battle's  rage, 

Since  fell  difeafes  hurry  to  the  grave, 

Victims  of  every  rank,  and  every  age? 

&  Ah  !  why  do  emperors  and  potent  kings, 

To  war's  fad  butchery  their  fubjects  train ; 

Since  death,  without  them,  has  ten  thoufand  flings, 

To  give  the  fympathetic  bofom  pain  ?' 
The  Farewel  to  the  year  1794  contains  an  enumeration  of  the  mife* 
ries  of  war,  and  of  the  tragical  events  of  the  year,  written  nearly  in  the 
fame  languid  ftrain.     The  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  female  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  following  line — 

'   And  weep — till  thou  canft  weep  no  more,' 
on  which  we  prefume  not  to  make  any  comment. 

Art.  41,  Sonnets  and  other  Poems,  By  Samuel  Egerton  Brydges, 
Efq.  A  new  Edition.  i2mo.  pp.113.  3s.  6d.  Boards.  Whites.  1795. 
The  obfervations  which  we  made  on  this  author's  poetical  talents, 
in  reviewing  the  firfl  edition  of  this  work,  (vol.  lxxiii.  p.  391,)  are 
confirmed  by  a  perufal  of  it  in  its  enlarged  ftate,  viz.  that  he  poneffes 
a  considerable  Ihare  of  fancy  and  fome  powers  of  verification  ;  though 
his  manner  is  often  ftiff,  and  not  quite  free  from  affectation. 
The  following  fonnet,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Woodville  at  his 
cattle  of  Grafton,  (fee  a  novel  entitled  Mary  de  Clifford,)  may  be 
confldered  as  one  of  the  beft  in  the  collection  : 

«  Ye  mould'ring  towers,  thefe  waters  deep  furround, 
That,  age  fucceeding  age,  the  foreft-fhades 
Of  yon  romantic  wilds  have  proudly  crown'd  ! 
The  voice  of  revelry  no  more  invades 
Your  dreary  courts ;  nor  yet  with  tuneful  found 
Do  royal  Edwards*  woo  the  Aonian  maids 
To  melt  the  fair,  who  on  their  fait  have  frown'd : 
But,  (hook  by  time  and  fate,  your  glory  fades. 
No  more  fhall  beauty  with  her  winning  eyes 

Brighten  your  halls,  and  o'er  your  featts  prefide; 
But  fad  and  lonely,  while  your  matter  Hies 
O'er  foreign  lands  his  forrows  to  divide  ; 

.     Silence  fhall  reign  along  your  chearleft  walls, 
Save  when  ditturb'd  by  nightly  fpirits'  calls.' 
We  do  not  think  that  the  author  is  particularly   fortunate  in  his 
tranflations  of  the  three  odes  from  Horace,  nor  in  his  verification  of 
the  fongs  of  the  fix  bards  from  OfTian. 

*  Alluding  to  Edward  IV.'s  courtfhip  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  at 

that  place. 

I  i  4  Art, 
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Art.  42.     A  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Pfalms,  for  public  and  private 

Worfhip.     Selected  and  prepared  by  Dr.  Kippis,  Dr.  Rees,  Rev. 

T.  Jervis,  and  Rev.  T.  Morgan,      umo.     pp.512.     3s.  Boards. 

Robinfons,  &c       1795- 

Where  a  publication  of  this  kind  is  the  joint  production  of  four  per- 
fons,  it  cannot  be  expected  to  be  fo  uniform  as  if  it  proceeded  folely 
from  the  judgment  of  one  :  but  any  deficiency  of  uniformity  is 
amply  made  up  by  the  copioufnefs  of  this  felection,  which  contains 
nearly  feven  hundred  pieces.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  mould 
enter  on  a  minute  critical  examination  of  all,  nor  indeed  of  any,  of 
thefe  numerous  compofitions.  In  looking  them  through,  we  have 
feen  much  to  praife  and  little  to  which  we  can  object ;  an  ingenious 
correfpondent,  however,  has  pointed  out  tons  aninftance,  inv\!  uch  the 
zeal  of  the  compilers  has  overcome  their  judgment,  in  an  alteration 
of  a  pfalm  by  Dr.  Watts  (the  415th  of  the  prefent  felection).  The 
original  is  a  verfion  of  part  of  the  xith  chapter  of  Matthew,  in  which 
the  poet,  after  having  given  us  the  complete  fenfe  of  the  pafTage  i»i 
the  firft  three  ftanzas,  concludes  with  the  apoftrophe,  "  Jems,  we 
come  at  thy  command,"  &c.  Inftead  of. this,  however,  the  prefent" 
compilers  have  fubftituted  "  Great  God  !  we  come;"  &c.  thus  by 
the  change  of  perfon  entirely  altering  thejentiment  of  the  hymn,  and 
along  with  it  the  propriety  of  the  application  ;  rnceknefs  and  Iowlinefs 
of  mind  being  human  virtues,  and  not  divine  attributes. 

This  ufeful  feleclion  is  enriched  by  a  number  of  original  compofitions, 
one  of  which,  the  686th,  we  mall  quote; 

*  While  founds  of  war  are  heard  around^ 
,          And  death  and  ruin  ftrew  the  ground; 

To  thee  we  look,  on  the.  we  call, 
The  Parent  and  the  Lord  of  all. 

•  Thou,  who  haft  llamp'd  on  human  kind 
The  image  of  a  heav'n-born  mind, 

And  in  a  father's  wide  embrace 
Haft  cherim'd  all  the  kindred  race ; 

*  O  fee,  with  what  infatiate  rage 
Thy  fons  their  impious  battles  wage; 
How  fpreads  d'.ftr  action  like  a  flood, 
And  brothers  fried  their  brothers'  blood  ! 

c  See  guilty  pailions  fpring  to  birth, 
And  deeds  of  hell  deform  the  earth  ; 
While  nghteoufnefs  and  juftice"mourn, 
And  love  and  pity  droop  forlorn. 

'  Great  God  !  whofe  pow'rful  hand  can  bind 

The  raging  waves,  the  furious  wind, 

O  bid  the  human  tempeft  ceafe, 

And  hum  the  madd'ning  world  to  peace. 

•  With  rev'rence  may  each  hoftile  land 
Hear  and  obey  that  high  command, 
Thy  Son's  bleft  errand  from  above, 

W  My  creatures,  live  in  mutual  love  V\ 
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MECHANICS,    &C. 

Art.  43.  Ohfer-vaticns  on  the  Ventilation  of  Rooms  ;  on  the  ConfiruBion  of 
Chimneys  ;  and  on  Garden  Stoves  ;  principally  collected  from  the 
Papers  left  by  the  late  John  Whitehurft,  F.R.  S.  4to.  pp.52. 
3s.  6d   fewed.     Bent.      1794* 

For  the  communication  of  this  poflhumous  piece  of  a  valuable  and 
ingenious  member  of  fociety,  the  public  ftands  indebted  to  Dr.  Willan. 
Mr.Whitehurft  had  finifhed  a  work  on  the  fubject,  but  it  was  deftroyed, 
and  never  replaced.  The  editor  was  therefore  at  pains  to  prepare  the 
prefent  publication  from  Icofe  memorandums  and  hints  dropped  in 
cohverfation.  It  was  due  from  us  to  the  utility  of  thefe  remarks  to 
have  noticed  them  earlier :  but  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  times  for 
political  altercation  to  move  afide  ufeful  fcience. 

The  tract  itfelf  is  fimple,  elementary,  and  circumftantial.  It  has  few 
pages  in  which  references  are  not  made  to  an  accompanying  fet  of 
figures.  As  defcription  without  this  aid  is  apt  to  be  obfeure,  we  mail 
forbear  extracting  or  abridging  any  part  i — but  we  think  that  both  ar- 
tificers and  perfons,  troubled  with  that  proverbial  plague  of  life,  a 
fmoaky  chimney,  will  thank  us  for  recommending  the  pamphlet  itfelf 
to  their  notice.  The  editor  befpeaks  indulgence  :  but  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  commeni  him  for  extricating  and  arranging  the  i&eas  of  our 
late  worthy  and  very  ingenious  acquaintance*. 

MEDICAL,    &C. 

Art.  44..  Directions  for  warm  and  cold  Sea-bathing :  with  Obferva- 
tions  on  their  Application  and  Effects  in  different  Difeafes.  By 
Thomas  Reid,  M.  D.  F.  A.  S.  8vo.  pp.75.  3s.  fewed.  Cadeil, 
jun.  and  Davies.     1795. 

Few  literary  publications  are  mere  contemptible  than  the  common 
run  of  watering-place  medical  pamphlets.  In  general,  they  confift  of  a 
heap  of  crude  conjectures,  unCupported  by  a  fihgle  well-afcertained  fact; 
and  010ft  or"  them  appear  to  be  written  with  fordid  views.  If  nothing 
fubilantial  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  water,  fpecious  insinuations 
are  employed  to  work  en  the  credulity  of  the  uninformed  vifitants. 
Some  of  this  clafs  are  mere  quack  bills  to  advertife  the  authors  and  the 
place.  From  thefe  cenfures  we  are  inclined  to  except  only  a  very  few, 
in  which  a  respectable  talent  for  chemical  refearch  has  appeared  :  but 
among  thefe  few  we  readily  place  the  prefent  pamphlet.  Were  we  to 
difcufs  it  fentence  by  fentence,  we  mould  raife  objections  to  fome  of 
Dr.  Reid's  opinions  and  practices — particularly  to  his  falling  vomits 
in  chlorofis  :  but,  confining  ourfelves  to  his  immediate  fubject,  and  to 
a  general  opinion,  we  may  obferve,  with  great  truth,  that  he  excites 
no  falfe  expectations  from  fea-bathing,  and  that  his  directions  are  in 
moll  cafes  proper,  and  in  none  likely  to  be  produ&ive  of  hazard  to 
the  patient. 

As  an  example  of  objectionable  reafonings,  we  adduce  the  follow- 
ing ; — e  This  degree  of  warmth' — 90-100 — *  probably  acts  on  the 
fyitem  as  afsdati<-je3  but  not  fo  as  to  debilitate.    It  has  appeared  to  me 

*  Mr.W.  was  bred  a  clock-maker ;  and  no  perfon  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  mechanics, 

principally 
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principally  to  affeft  the  lymphatic  fyflem,  invigorating  and  inereafn^ 
its  power  of  abforption.'  p.  17.  On  a  perufai  of  the  whole  pailage, 
the  author  will  appear  ftill  more  at  crofs  purpofes  with  himfelf  than  in 
this  fiiort  extract.    > 

THEOLOGY,    &C. 

Art.  45.      Seven  Sermons,   preached  on  particular  Occafons  :     By  Jo- 
seph Robertfon,  Minifter  of  Sleights,    near  Whitby,    Yorkftiire. 
4to.     pp.  200.     ?.s.    Beards.     Dilly.     1795. 
Thefe  Difcourfes  are  on  the  following  fubjects ;  —  fuppreffion  of  vice 
and  impiety,  the  duties  of  all  perfons,  efpecially  thofe  in  authority  ;— 
chriilian  love  ;  —  preparation   for  death  ;— caution  to  youth,  againft 
bad  company,  and  life  of  feniual  pleafure  ;— duty  of  thankfulnefs  to 
God;    addreffed  particularly   to  Sea-faring  people ;  —humanity  and 
beneficence;  — to  which  is  added,  a  fermon  on  the  duty  of  a  perfonal 
fervice,  in  defence  of  ourfeives  and  our  country,  preached  before  the 
Volunteers  of  Whitby  in  June  lali—In  the  gejferaj  principle  of  re- 
«*ard  to  our   country,  which   this  laft  fermon   maintains,  it   may  be 
concluded  that  all  perfons  will  agree,  though  they  may  not  entirely  con- 
cur in  the  juftice  and  propriety  of  fome  remarks  more  peculiar  to  the 
immediate  occafion  :    but  whatever  exception  of  this  kind  might  be 
made,    the    difcourfe  is    dill   good ;-— and,    indeed,    we  may  apply 
that  general  epithet  to  all  the   fermons  in  this  volume.     They  are 
practical,  fenfible,  lively,  and   perfuafive  ;    and  their  tendency  is  to 
advance  Chriilian  piety  and  morality. 

Art.  46.  Conjectures  en  the  Frophefies  of  Danish  and  the  Apocalyjfe 
cf  Si.  Jehu,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  Periods  when  the  Vials 
cf  Wrath  will  rinifh,  agreeably  to  the  Dates  given  in  Daniel, 
Chap.  12,  as'  they  appear  to  refpect  Ruffia,  Germany,  France, 
Conftantinople,  and  the  Roman  Provinces  in  Alia.  Small  Svo. 
pp.64,     is.  6d.  fewed.     Faulder. 

It  is  by  no  means  wonderful  that  the  prefent  eventful  period  fhould 
lead  the^ihoughts  of  Chriftians  to  the  predictions  contained  in  their 
facred  books  :  nor  is  it  very  furprizing  if,  in  fome  inftances,  this 
ould  produce  accounts,  fanciful,  extravagant,  and  contradictory. — 
Time  will  gradually  dev  elope  the  whole  of  the  my  fiery. — We  do  not, 
however,  mean  to  difcourage  calm  refearches,  chaftized  by  judg^ 
merit,  and  guided  by  truth,  reafon,  and  icience. 

The  Author  of  the  little  treatife  now  before  us  appears  not  to  be 
deftitute  of  that  hiflorical  knowlege  which  is  requifite  for  this  kind  of 
ftody,  nor  of  fome  ingenuity  and  dexterity  in  applying  pafTages  to 
his  purpofe  :  but  his  remarks  are  offered  rather  like  notes  for  the 
afiiilance  of  private  ftudy,  than  for  general  information.  We  can- 
not pretend  to  give  our  readers  a  full  idea  of  his  f  hemes,  even  did 
vve  clearly  underftand  them. — We  will  not  difpute  with  him  concern- 
ing his  calculations,  which  fignify,  if  we  read  him  rightly,  that  the 
predictions  relative  to  Rome,  Ruffia,  and  France,  will  receive  their  final 
accomplishment  in  the  year  1796  :  Conftantinople  follows  in  1826,  and 
{he  Eajiern  empire  in  187 1.  Thefe  are  fome  of  his  fuppofitiom ;  and, 
bavine  aprecd  with  others  that  the  woman  in  the  ivildernefs  is  the 
*  Gofpel, 
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Gofpel,  he  pronounces  the  ivildernefs  to  be  Rufjia,  and  France  no 
other  than  the  bottomlefs  pit :  but  it  appears  to  be  only  fince  its  late 
violent  concuflions  that  it  has  obtained  the  diflinction  here  allotted. 

Separate,  however,  from  this  haity  conclufion,  there  are  other 
parts  of  the  traft  which  do  not  accord  with  fober  attention  and  judg. 
ment.  Of  this  kind  is  the  conjecture  that  Re<u.  vi.  v.  2.  which  men- 
tions a  white  horfe,  whofe  rider  had  a  bow  and  a  crown,  fignifies 
RuJJia,  becaufe,  feveral  ages  pad,  fome  emblems  of  this  kind  accom- 
panied a  Mufcovite  idol. — He  might  with  equal  propriety  have  faid,. 
that  the  white  horfe  is  the  electorate  of  Hanover. 

Again,  we  are  informed  that  the  red  horfe  in  the  fame  chapter 
denotes  Germany,  and  the  black  horfe,  Great  Britain.  All  this  is  fo 
futile,  and  fo  abfurd,  efpecially  when  he  appeals,  as  he  does,  to  the 
horfe  at  Charing-crofs,  that  we  are  nearly  difpofed  to  abandon  all 
favourable  opinion  of  the  writer. 

Art.  47.  Prayers  and  Tbankfgivings,  principally  intended  for  the 
Ufe  of  Children,  bun  to  be  ufed,  on  fuitable  Occafions,  by  Per- 
fons  of  all  Ages  and  Degrees;  with  R-u'les  for  the  Regulation  of  a 
Sunday-fchool ;  to  which  are  added,  brief  Re  flections  on  the  pro- 
per Employment  of  our  Time  :  alfo  a  few  pertinent  Paffages, 
carefully  felected  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  againft  Swearing, 
Lying,  Evil-fpeaking,  and  Intemperance.  By  Samuel  Hopkinfcn, 
B.D.  late  Fellow  of  Clare-Hall.  i2mo.  pp.  132.  is.  New- 
bery. 

This  full  title  fufficiently  declares  the  nature  and  defign  of  this 
little  publication.  So  pious,  charitable,  and  laudable,  are  the  inten- 
tions of  the  author,  that  criticifm  muft  iland  at  a  refoectful  diftance. — 
Jn  his  advertifement,  addreiTed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Etton,  of  which 
parifh  we  conclude  he  is  the  minifter,  he  blames  the  omiilion,  now 
become  fo  prevalent,  of  the  ufual  and  proper  acknowledgments  of 
Divine  Providence  before  and  after  Hated  meals; — the  Alert  ejacula- 
tions fuppofed  to  be  ufed  at  entering  and  leaving  the  eftablifhed  places 
of  public  worfhip  ; — and  the  neglect  of  evening  and  morning  devotions; 
for  all  which  he  here  prefcribss  fome  fuitable  forms ;  together  with  a 
prayer  for  youth,  and  others  for  thofe  who  prefide  in  a  Sunday-fchool, 
We  mould  add  that,  with  a  commendable  warmth,  he  declares  himfelf 
a  ftrenuous  advocate  for  practical  religion,  in  diltinciion  from  all  that 
is  merely  formal  and  ceremonious. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  48.  Sermons  ;  and  drafts  upon  ^various  Subjects',  Literary,  Cri- 
tical, and  Political.  Vol.  I.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Lickoriih, 
M.  D.  Late  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  333. 
6s    6d.    Boards.     White. 

What  would  be  thought  of  an  architect,  who,  building  a  houfe 
without  any  previous  plan,  fhould  make  the  porch  larger  than  the 
main  body,  and,  to  render  the  difproportion  flill  more  enormous, 
should  add,  at  the  back,  a  prodigious  mafs  of  out-houfes  ?  Such  an 
irregular  and  fingular  edifice  is  prefented  to  the  reader  in  the  prefent 
volume;  where  two  fermons,  contained  in  71  pages,  are  introduced  by 

a  pre- 
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a  preface  of  45  pages,  and  a  preliminary  difiertation  with  its  ap- 
pendix 167  pages  in  length,  and  followed  by  an  appendix  and  notes 
which  together  fill  up  81  pages.  This,  at  leaft,  cannot  be  faid  to  be 
making  up  a  book  like  a  workman.  We  fhould,  however,  have  been 
very  ready  to  overlook  any  irregularity  in  point  of  form,  had  the  de- 
fect been  compenfated  by  the  excellence  of  the  matter  :— -but  here  too 
we  find  ourfelves  unable  to  make  fo  favourable  a  report  as  we  could 
wifh.  The  two  difcourfes,  the  fubjects  of  which  are  the  nature  and 
deji?n  cf  poverty  and  riches*  ivith  obfervations  on  the  frefent  inequality  of 
mankind  in  this  refpecl,  are  nothing  more  than  a  diffufe  amplification  of 
obvious  and  trite  ideas.  In  the  preliminary  difiertation,  the  author 
dwells  largely  on  himfelfand  his  own  affairs,  and  in  a  way  which  only 
ferves  to  ihew  that  he  has  fuffered  much  mortification  and  difappoint- 
ment.  He  very  feelingly  laments  that,  under  the  prefent  ecclef.afti- 
cal  ePcabliihment,  emoluments  are  laviihed  on  unworthy  obje&s ; 
while  mere  merit  and  mere  learning  ftarve  unpitied,\mbefriended,  and 
neglected.  Ke  infifts,  with  much  vehemence,  on  the  great  hardfhips 
fuftained  by  the  regular  clergy,  and  on  the  difgrace  brought  on  reli- 
gion and  the  church  by  the  ordination  of  improper  and  unqualified 
perfons.  Difiktisfied,  however,  as  he  is  with  the  management  of  af- 
fairs in  the  eftabliihed  church,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  neglect 
which  he  has  experienced,  he  remains  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  di- 
vine origin  of  epifcopacy,  and  ftrenuoufly  afierts  that  the  church  of 
England  is  in  this  circumllanee,  and  in  all  other  refpeds,  formed  after 
the  model  of  the  primitive  church,  and  consequently  is  truly  apofto- 
lical.  This  fubject,  as  well  as  other  topics  cafually  introduced  in  this 
mifcellaneous  difcourfe,  is  treated  inacurfory  and  declamatory  manner. 
The  appendix  to  the  ftrnoons,  which  treats  wholly  on  the  pontics  of 
the  day,  is  written  in  the  fame  defultory  flyle  with  the  reft  of  the 
work  : — but  it  fufhciently  appears  from  this  part  of  the  volume,  that 
the  author,  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  was  a  friend  to  the  French 
revolution,  and  to  the  immediate  reformation  of  parliament.  He 
fpeaks  of  the  retreat  of  the  combined  armies  from  France,  as  a  proof 
that  they  were  engaged  in  a  caufe  which  could  not  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  Heaven.  He  complains  of  .the  duplicity  of  courtiers,  laments 
the  defection  of  Mr.  Burke  from  the  caufe  of  freedom,  and  mentions, 
as  a  proof  of  the  fad  influence  of  power  and  intereft  in  working 
changes  in  opinions,  Mr.  Pitt's  defertion  of  his  former  principles, 
and  Ins  oppofition  to  thofe  reforms  for  the  necejEty  of  which  he 
once  eameltly  contended.  We  notice  thefe  particulars,  for  a  reafon 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  article. 

A«'t.  49.     An  AppccUo  the  Public,  on  the  SubjeSi  of  Politics.     Contain- 
in?  a  Refutation  of  fome  grofs  and  unfounded  Mifrcprefentation  of 
the  Author's  Sentiments  on  the  above  interelting  Queftion,  &c.  <$;•;. 
&c.      By  the   Rev.  Richard  Lickorifh,   M.D.     Late  of  Lincoln 
College,    O  ford.       8vo.      pp.  163.     3s.   6d.     Boards.      White. 
appeal  can  be  confidered  in  no  other  light  than  as  Dr.  Lick- 
•1':      1         t        :  of  political  opinions  expreffed  in  his  former  work*". 
In  a  '•  nd  fulfome' dedication  to  the  Premier,  he  declares  his  de- 


See  the  preceding  article. 

teftation 
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tetotion  Of  the  prefent  principles  of  the  French  his  conviaion  of  the 
nVefiity  of  the  prefent. war,  and  his  earned:  wifti  that  Mr.  fitt  may 
Liz  Superintend  the  councils  of  this  nation  ;  and  he  earneftly  exhorts 
Mr  Pitt  to  pay  fome  attention  to  the  fituation  of  thofe  of  the 
clergy,  who/from  the  want  of  friends  among  the  great,  are  left 
without  that  regard  and  attention  to  which,  from  their  merit,  they  are 
Entitled.     Perhaps  the  Doclor  may  by  this  time  have  a  nearer  view 

of  that 

_.        .  Latium,  fedes  ubifata  quiet  as 

QJlendunt  — 

which  he  feems  to  have  had  in  diftant  profpeft,  when  he  wrote  Ms 
fermons  and  traces.     We  cannot,  however,  fuppofe  that_  the  preterit 
volume,  notwithffcnding  all    the   learned    quotations   with  which   it 
abounds  will  contribute  much  towards  eftabhlhing  his  claim  to  the 
attention  of  his  fuperiors  on  the  fcore  of  literary  merit.     It  may  in- 
deed ferve  to  prove  that  he  is  very  defirous  of  being  thought  a  zealous 
advocate  for  the  prefent  meafures;  and  that  he  dreads  nothing  fo  much 
as  that  the  infamous  calumny,  which  has  been  railed  again**  him 
fhonld  gain  credit,  that  the  healths  of  Dr.  Pneftley  and  of  Mr.  Paine 
were  lately  given  by  him  as  a  toaft.  . .        .  r        i 

The  public  are  encouraged  to  expect  from  this  writer  a  fecord  vo- 
lume of  ^  andejhys;  in  which,  befides  the  farther  profecution  of 
his  moral  and  theological  difquifuions,  he  means  to  introduce  onef 
obfervations  on  the  Rudy  of phfic,  and  fcort  remarks  on  the  import- 
ance  of  agriculture  ;  all  which  fubjefts  he  is  no  doubt  well  quahned  to 
difcufs,  as  we  learn  from  this  publication  that  he  at  prefent  fuftains 
the  triple  charafter  of  a  divine,  a  phyfician,  and  a  farmer. 

Art.  CO.  A  Colltclion  of  Poems  and  Letters.—??*  Ml J,  &C  i.An 
Od-  from  Sans  Scuci,  Charaaeriftic  of  the  late  Northern  Potentate, 
with  Annotations  by   Machiavel  in  the  Shades.     2.  Lines  on  the 

Death  of  Infants,  &c.     3-   A  F*ther'S  ff^  T\?  J?*? f 
Child,  before  his  going  to  Prifon.     4.  VeLfesaon  the  ??"*  °?  " 

Snn  four  Years   old.       5.   On    the    late   h a t  for  national   Sms. 
6    On  the  French  Standards  hungup  in   St.  Pan.  s.— Letters: 
I     On  German  Electors  and  Princes  hiring  out  tneir  Subjects  for 
Soldiers.     2.   An  Account  of  the  Author's  Publications  in  Support 
cf  Umverfal  Redemption,  and  of  his  Objections   to  an  exclude 
triclhJ.     3.  A  (hort  View  of  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  drawn 
from  a  larger3  Work  on  the  Numbers  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  GofpeK    4.  A  Letter  on  the  Military  Profeffion,  to  a  gentleman 
who,  from  Doubt  and  Fear  cf  its  being  inconfitat  with  his  Civil- 
ian PrcfeOion,  refigned  his  Commiffion.     5.  A  ^"er  on  the  pre- 
fent Rage  for  Fragments  of  Prophecies  not  founded  on  Scripture  , 
n  which  the  late  Mr.  Toplady's  Prophecy  of  Chnftopner  Love 
giien  by  the  late  Dr.  GifFord,  Librarian  to  the  Britim -Mrtam, is 
confidered  :  with  fome  Notice  of  the  Bilhcps  of  Liandaff  and  Ro- 
chefter.     8vo.     pp.82,     is.  6d.     Sael. 

To  the  long  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  this  pampnlet  given  « 
the  title,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  add  that  both  the  poetry  and  the 
profe  bear  ftrong  marks  of  excentricity,  and  of  an  enthufiaftic  turn  ot 
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mind.  The  author  appears  to  be  a  great  enemy  to  priefte,  and  a 
zealous  advocate  for  prophets,  modern  as  well  as  antient.  Indeed  he 
is  himfelf  a  kind  of  prophet,  revealing  to  his  readers  the  figns  of  the 
times,  and  teaching  them  to  expect  in  the  year  1805  fome  great  re- 
volution in  the  church, — though  he  does  not  very  clearly  inform  us  of 
what  fort  it  will  be.  To  the  lail  two  pieces  are  fubfcribed  the  name 
of  Richard  Clarke. 

Art.  (j  1.  The  Blefings  of  Billy's  Budget,  the  Heaven  Born  Tinker:  a 
fermonical  Addrefs  to*  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bull.  By  a  Loyal  Lay- 
man.    8vo.     6d.      1795. 

The  late  taxes  on  wine  and  hair-powder,  and  the  jufice  and  nscejfty 
of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  compofe  the  fubject  matter  of 
this  pamphlet,  which  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  ironical  addrefs 
of  the.Premier  to  the  nation,  expatiating  on  the  advantages  of  war,; 
poverty,  and  ilarvation  — Concerning  this  little  piece  not  much  either 
good  or  bad  can  bejaid  ;  the fentimentt  will  be  differently  appreciated 
by  the  different  parties :  but  with  refpeft  to  the  manner  there  can  be 
only  one  opinion  ;  for  all  men  muft  concur  in  the  belief  that  our  pre- 
fent  fituation,  cur  part  tranfactionsj  and  our  future  expectations  or 
apprehenfion!),  are  much  too  ferious  to  be  made  the  fubjeci  of  jocu- 
larity. 

-Art.  52.  Maternal  Letters  to  a  young  Lady  on  her  Entrance  into  Life. 
i2mo.  pp.  86.  2s.  iewed.  Debrett.  1795. 
This  is  one  of  thofe  publications  which  are  recommended  to  attention 
rather  by  the  importance  of  the  fubj eel,  than  by  any  extraordinary  en- 
tertainment which  they  are  likely  to  afford.  The  letters  contain  much 
wholefome  advice  on  religious,  moral,  and  prudential  fubjecls,  ex- 
prefied  in  unaffected  language  ;  and  they  are  very  proper  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  females  when  they  leave  th«  boarding-fchool,  t&- 
correct  the  falfe  notions  which  they  are  too  apt  to  gather  there,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  filling,  with  credit  and  advantage,  the  moll  im- 
portant of  all  female  relations, — thofe  of  a  wife  and  a  mother. 

Art.  53.  An  Hijtorical  Account  of  Ludlow  Caftle  ;  the  ancient  Palace 
of  the  Princes  of  Wales,  and  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  the 
Prefident  and  Council  of  the  Welch  Marches.  By  W.Hodges, 
Attorney  at  Law.     Small  8vo.     pp.  no.     2s.  ftitched.     Evans- 

Though  this  writer  appears  to  have  been  induibious  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  favourite  object,  we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  an) 
remarkable  fuccefs.  The  pamphlet  is  indeed  amuling  and  well  writ- 
ten :  but  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that  (o  noted  and  antient  a  build- 
ing mould  furnifh  fo  few  memorials,  or  that  they  mould  not  be  of  ax 
more  interelling  nature.  It  was  erected,  Wharton  fays,  about  1 1 12  : 
but,  if,  according  to  concurring  teftimony,  it  was  railed  by  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  it  mud  have  fomewhat  of  an  earlier  date,  as  he  died  in 
the  year  1094.  The  defign  of  this  caftle  was  to  repel  the  ravages  of 
its  turbulent  neighbours,  the  Welfh.  In  the  war  between  Stephen 
and  the  Emprefs  Maud,  11 38, it  was  befieged  by  the  former,  attended 
by  Henry,  fon  of  David  king  of  Scotland.     It  is  a  memorable  cir- 

9  cumftance, 
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eumftance,  that  this  young  prince  narrowly  efcaped  being  {hatched  from 
his  horfe  by  means  of  an  iron  hook  fattened  to  the  end  of  a  rope;  king 
Stephen  is  faid  to  have  refcued  him  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life. 
[P.apin.]  In  the  reign  of  HenryVII.  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales  refidcd 
here  in  Splendour  and  magnificence,  on  his  marriage  with  Katherine 
of  Arragon.  The  court  for  the  Marches  rendered  it  very  considerable 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  court,  firii, 
as  it  feem?,  eftablihhed  for  beneficial  purpofes,  in  procefs  of  time 
became  not  only  needlefs,  but  burdenfome  and  oppreffive  :  it  was 
wholly  aboliihed  in  the  firft  year  of  William  and  Mary  ;  which  gave, 
we  are  told,  a  fatal  wound  to  the  grandeur  of  the  caftle. 

Milton's  mafk  of  Comus  is  known  to  have  been  firft  reprefented  in 
this  fortrefs,  daring  the  prefidency  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgwater,  1634, 
and  took  its  rife,  Mr.  Warton  fays,  from  a  little  incident  in  that  fa- 
mily. Dr.Warburton's  emphaticai  remark  on  Comus,  here  recited, 
and  perhaps  not  generally  known,  is  worthy  of  notice  ; — "  This  poem 
contains  all  the  majefty  of  fentiment  that  ennobles  tragedy,  and  all  the 
SweetneSs  of  defeription  that  charms  in  the  mafk." 

In  one  of  the  towers  of  Ludlow  caftle,  Buthr  is  faid  to  have  written 
his  well  known  poem  of  Hudibras :  it  is  here  obferved  that,  if  this 
witty  poet  was  reduced  to  the  diftrefs  which  is  fometimes  reprefented, 
it  was  more  the  confequence  of  his  own  pride,  than  of  any  inattention 
in  others. 

This  edifice,  however  eminent  and  princely  it  might  once  be,  is  now 
ruinous  and  deferted  ;  although  the  public  are  ftill  burdened  with  the 
expence  of  a  governor. 

The  appendix  to  this  traft  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  presidents  of 
the  council  for  the  Marches  in  Wales,  commencing  with  William. 
Smith,  bifhep  of  Lincoln,  in  prince  Arthur's  time,  and  concluding 
with  Charles  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  To  this  lift  are  added  fome  mo- 
numental inferipcions,  and  original  letters  relative  to  the  buiinefs  tran- 
sacted at  this  place. 

Befides  a  fcuth-weft  view  of  the  caftle  in  its  prefent  ftate,  we  find 
alfo  the  (ketch  of  a  leaden  urn,  lately  difcovered  in  a  garden  at  Leo- 
minfter,  with  an  infeription  informing  the  reader  that  it  contains  the 
Harte  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  (fome  years  prefident  of  the  council,)  and 
that  he  died  in  the  year  ir&5. — It  is  recorded  that  the  celebrated  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  fon  of  Sir  Henry,  died  in  the  fame  year,  in  confe- 
quence of  the  wound  which  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen. 

Art.  ^4.      An  Hiflorical,    Geographical^    Commercial,  and  Philofophical 
View  of  the  America?i  United  States,  and  of  the  European-  Settlements 
in   America   and  the   Wed    Indies.       By  W.  Winterbotham.       8vo. 
4.  Vols.      ll.  16s.    Boards.      Ridgway,  &c.      179c. 
The  public  is  certainly  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Winterbotham  for 
having,  in  the  tedious  hours  of  imprifonment,  laudably  exerted  hira- 
felf  in  compiling  this  work.     Like  Raleigh,  who  produced  his  va- 
luable hiftory  of  the  old  <wcrld  while  he  was  confined  as  a  ftate  prifoncr 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  this  hiftorian  of  the  new  world  writes  in  a 
Similarly  unfortunate  Situation  ; — may  he  finally  meet  with  a   better 
r^wWthan  that  which  his  great  predecefTor  experienced  ! 
:  Mr. 
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Mr.  W.  has  availed  himfelf,  in  this  publication,  of  the  labours  o£ 
mod  of  the  hiftorians  who  have  written  on  the  fubject  of  America, 
and  has  brought  into  one  comprehenfive  view  the  refult  of  their  in- 
quiries and  obfervations.  Where  he  had  not  the  vanity  to  conceive 
bimfelf  capable  of  correcting  their  language,  he  has  adopted  their 
expreflions ;  fo  that,  in  a  long  narrative,  he  has  often,  as  he  modeftly 
expreffes  himfelf,  no  other  claim  to  merit  than  what  arlfes  from  Selec- 
tion, and  a  iew  connecting  fentences. 

The  general  utility  of  this  work,  with  the  judgment  and  diligence 
difcovered  by  the  editor,  will,  we  doubt  not,  enfure  it  that  encourage- 
ment to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Art.  55.  The  Beauties  of  Literature,  or  Elegant  Extracts  in  Profe, 
i2rno.  pp.  238.  3s.  6d.  ftitched.  Riebau.  1794. 
Numerous  as  publications  of  this  kind  are,  we  Mill  find  thofe  which 
are  likely  to  prove  both  acceptable  and  ufeful ;  and  in  this  rank  we  mull 
place  the  little  performance  before  us.  The  Selections  are  from  writ- 
ings antient  and  modern  :  among  the  former,  we  have  the  names  of 
Plutarch,  Livy,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  &c.  among  the  latter,  Addifon, 
Sterne,  Jphnfon,  Hurd,  Gregory,  Harris,  Blair,  &c.  and  a  good 
extract  from  Swedenbcrg,  on  neighbourly  love.  The  fir  ft  part  of 
the  compilement  contains  differtations  on  fubjects  moral  and  religious; 
the  fecond  is  hiftorical ;  the  third  confifts  of  allegories  and  tales. 

Art.  56.  Lucifer'' s  Lectures  %  or  the  Infernal  Tribune;  Advice  from 
Hell,  &c.  Sec.  8vo.  pp.  60.  6d.  Downes,  &c. 
An  imitation,  if  not  a  mere  tranfeript,  of  the  "  Sure  Guide  to 
Hell  *  :"  fee  Rev.  vol.  ii.  No.  for  March  1750,  p.  370.  The  king, 
minifters,  clergy,  ladies,  and  the  public  at  large,  all  come  in  for 
their  fhare  of  advice  from  his  Satannic  majefty.  That  part  which 
feems  to  have  molt  merit  is  '  Advice  to  Parents,'  for  which  we  refer 
to  the  pamphlet,  p.  45,  46. 

Art.  57.     Ail  EJay  on  the  reigning  Vices  and  Follies  of  Mankind,   and 
the  Caufes  of  Natural  Danger  and  Calamity,  deduced  from  hifto- 
rical Evidence  :   to  which  are  added,  Succinct  Obfervations  on  the 
Happineis  and  Tranquillity  that  would  ukimately  refult  from  a  due 
Regard   to   the   Principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion.     By  Thomas 
Carpenter.     8vo.      is.     Allen  and  Weft.      1795. 
Although  entitled  an  effay,  this  pamphlet   is,  in  effect,  a  fermon, 
without  a  text,  on  the  general  topics  of  luxury  and  corruption.     The 
author,  or  preacher,  exhibits,  in  a  declamatory  way,  the  confequences 
of  vice  on  the  ftate  of  mankind  through  the  feveral  ages  of  the  world, 
and  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  the  practice  of  virtue.     Such  ge- 
neral difcourfes  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  much  effect  pn  foolery, 
nor  to  require,  in  a  literary  review,  more  than  general  notice. 

Art.  5S.  The  wonderful  Lo<ve  of  God  to  Men:  or  Pleaven  opened  on 
Earth.  8vo.  pp.  190.  5s.  bound.  Vernor  and  Hood.  1794. 
This   book   being    altogether  unlike  any  other    which   we  have 

ever  feen  —  although,  in  the  long  courfe  of  our  labours,  we  have  feert 

*  A  tract  which  we  have  not  Teen  for  many  years. 

many 
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many  Grange  publications-wecan  refer  it  to  no  known  clafs  of  books, 
and  muft  therefore  denominate  it,  and  fuffer  it  to  remain,  a  nm-Mcritt 
It  cannot  properly  be  called  a  treatife  of  myftical  theology  :  fince ' 
though  it  abounds  with  theological  terms,  and  with  fomething  like 
theological  ideas,  and  is  throughout  myfterious,  a  great  part  of  it  be- 
longs, we  fuppofe,  to  phyfics ;    for  it  treats  of  fires,  airs,  eledss, 

7,17V,T  t'  "r^  a"d  aUr0ra3:   yetkh  not  an  mftitute  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  for  .t  communicates  nothing,  as  far  as  we  are  able 

to  d.fcover,  which  has  the  refemblance  of  information  or  inftruaion, 
concerning  any  thing  in  heaven  or  earth. 

ATM  59«     A  Pr&'  D"^"«>  fP"^n  in   Trinity  College  Chapel, 
%3     trPft!  °S  t,he/0]i0^g  Subjeft:  «  R.  Cromwell,  if  he 

£■       ,t"    r.        c     t?  added  a  SPeech  delivered  December  is, 
being  the  Day  of  public  Commemoration,  to  prove  «  That  the 

V, Jilk   r ^  ,f  bnen  "nPr°Per'y  «»ed  the  Auguftan  Age  of 
'      SffiL?"^.    By  °-  V-  U  Grke-     8TO-    PP-  43g  ... 

a2!m  de.c'amat]°"  is  a  Jiveni'e  performance.  Afluming  very  quef- 
tionablejfnot/^  grounds,  the  author  lightly  fkims  over  a  fub  ed, 
thoroughly  to  mvefhgate  which  would  r^uire  a  profound  know- 
lege  of  mankind,  and   very  perfevering  attention.      To   treat  the 

Tal TJ**"1?'  U  t11  -be  neCeffary  t0  "ace  the  effeas  of  Richard's 
,«/ charter,  from  the  t.me  at  which  his  father  alTumed  the  protec- 
torate;  and  we  fliall  then  find  that  Oliver,  owing  to  the  defect  of 
energy  in  the  mmd  of  his  fon,  was  obliged  to  defolve  on  Lambert 
and  his  other  officers  in  order  to  retain  their  allegiance,  a  large  Tare 
of  that  authority  wh.ch  otherwife  he  would  have  conferred  on  his  font 
Hence  their  mfluence  was  neceffarily  increafed,  and  their  expertnefs 
n  political  manoeuvres  completed  ;  whereas,  had  Richard  Crom- 
well been  an  able  fecond  to  his  father,  he  Maid  have  enjoyed  the 
Principal  office  of  truft  and  power ;  and,  obtaining  the  famelfcen! 
dency  over  the  minds  of  the  army,  the  officers,  and  the  parliament 
wh,ch  h.s  father  poffeffed,  he  would,  without  the  fmalkft  "or 
inl  „«  K°PP  °"'  b-T  Peaceab,X  mcceeded  the  protector :  ir.herit- 
,llgtf  !?  P°Wer'  W1;hJ?Ut  the  PerfonaI  odi™  atta^ed  to  it,  and  with 
1 IZ  ,adva,nta2es  ,of  £«*<&»  by  inheritance.  To  fuppofe,  as  the 
author  has  done,  that  Richard,  at  his  father's  death,  had  for  he  firft 

Zld  P"ye"d   theJT"°r  abUities  of  °liv">    ^s   fuppofmg  . 
miracle, — an  impoflibility.  ° 

In  the  commemoration  fpeech,  Mr.  Le  Grice  appears  to  much 
greater  advantage ;  and  we  think  that  he  has,  in  aTre  t  meafce 
proved  his  point :  though  at  the  fame  time  we  muft  enter  ovvroLt 
agamft  degradmg  Pope  to  a  level  with  Akenfide,  Graven/  Cot 

fcjsfissrf whom  the  author  has  introdu-d ::™^ 

Art.  60.  An  accuran Recount  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embafly  to  China- 

Cortafons  hvfh'1  fT  ""  I***'  W* "  with  ^'-alnsand 

RtvD     X  d"°r'  Wh°  li?S,alf0  an  Attendant  °«  ^e  Em  . 
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baffy.     Embellimed  with  a  ftriking  Likenefs  of  the  prefent  Em- 
peror, &c.     izmo,     2S,  6d.   Boards.    Vernor  and  Hood. 
Abridged  from  Mr.  Anderfon's  book,  of  which  we  gave  an  account 
in  our  Review  for  May  laft.     This  is  one  of  the  prettied  catchpenny 
publications  that  has  lately  courted  the  attention  of  thofe  who  are  im- 
patiently expecting  more  fatisfaaory  details. 

Art.  61.  A  call  to  Recollection,  Refolution,  and  Exertion,  with  a  View 
to  the  prefent  State  and  effential  Interefts  of  this  Country.  By  one 
of  its  faithful  Friends,  izmo.  $d.  or  3s.  6d.  per  Dozen, 
Rivingtons.  ■  ■• 

Recolkaioji  and  refolution,  on  important  occahons,  and  wilely  regu- 
lated, are  highly  requifite ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  proper  to  recommend 
them  earneftly  at  any  time  when  a  regard  to  truth  and  virtue  appear  to 
be  on  the  decline.  In  refpeft  to  the  little  pamphlet  before  Ub,  it  is  well 
written,  apparently  with  the  belt  deiign,  and  contains  much  import- 
ant advice  and  admonition,— fo  far  we  certainly  and  heartily  with  it 
fuccefs  ;— if  there  be  alfo  in  it  any  party-fpirit,  mifreprefentation,  or 
miftaken  principle,  we  wifh  that  it  might  be  reclined— as  the  means 
of  rendering  the  publication  more  effectually  and  extenfively  bene- 
ficial. 

Art.  62.  Sentiments  on  Eloquence.     In  a  Letter  addreffed  to » 

Efq.  of  Gray's  Inn.     By  a  Gentleman  of  Shropfhire.     8vo.     is. 

ThKght  efFufion,  on  a  trite  fubjea,  (the  <  firft  and  laft  attempt 
of  a  very  young  man  in  the  character  of  an  author,')  will  probably 
excite  no  great  attention  beyond  the  circle  in  which  it  appeared.  The 
performance  itfelf  is,  indeed,  very  young;  yet,  as  the  writer  s  judg- 
ment will  grow  older  as  his  years  may  increaie,  we  would  not  wifh 
him  to  refolve  that  this  firft  ftall  be  his  «  loft  attempt*  at  authorftup. 
When  he  has  read  more,  and  thought  deeper,  his  obfervations  will, 
in  courfe,  be  more  worthy  of  the  approbation  of  difcetmng  readers. 
—His  profeffion,  we  underftand,  is  a  branch  of  the  law. 

Art  6?  A  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  with  a  Defcription  of  the 
Country,  and  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Natives  in  the  Vi- 
cinity of  Botany  Bay,  &c.  By  George  Barrington,  now  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Convicts  at  Paramatta.     8vo.     2s.  6d.     Symonds. 

Welonfefs  that  we  took  up  this  performance  with  prejudice  and 
fufpicion,  ariiing  from  the  name  which  appears  in  the  title-page :  as 
beinff  that  of  the  author.  Not  that  we  fuppofed  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Georee  Barrington  to  be  incapable  of  writing  a  very  readable  book  ; 
but  the  well-known  character  and  exploits  of  the  man  at  once  brought 
to  our  minds  fuch  a  recollection  of  paft  impofture  and  depredation  on 
the  public,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  us  to  read  a  line  of  fuch  a  pro- 
duftion  without  caution  and  diftruft.  Our  fufpicions  indeed,  were 
not  all  placed  to  the  account  of  the  w  riter.  \v  e  diftrufted  the  preten- 
fions  or  tne  oftcnhble  author,  being  well  aware  that  there  are  methods 
of  Picking  pockets  unknown,  perhaps,  even  to  Mr.  B  —  eminent  as  he 
has  been  for  (kill  in  the  profeffion.    We_ had  doubts  whether  kmc  ™- 
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genious  bandhnd.  not  made  free  with  Mr.  B.  himfelf ;  or,  at  Ieaft,  with  a 
name  of  (b  much  celebrity  and  promife. — On  perufing,  however,  a  few 
pages  of  the  work,  our  fufpicions  abated  ;  and,  before  we  arrived  at 
its  conclufion,  not  a  doubt  remained  of  its  authenticity.  It  certainly 
carries  with  it  a  fufficiency  of  internal  evidence  that  it  is  really  th« 
performance  of  that  ingenious  adventurer  ;  and  it  appears  to  contain 
a  faithful  and  not  unentertaining  account  of  the  incidents  that  occur- 
red in  the  voyage, — of  the  laudable  means  *  by  which  he  gained  the 
good-will  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  fhip,  —  of  the  uncommon 
regard  that  was  (defervedly,  indeed,)  paid  to  him  by  the  Governor,  on 
his  arrival  at  Port  Jackfon, — and  of  his  appointment  to  the  confider- 
able  office  of  fuperintendant  of  the  convicts  at  Paramatta  f,  one  of  the 
new  towns  in  that  fettlement. 

Befides  what  relates  to  the  writer's  perfonal  ftory,  we  have  here  a 
well-written  account  [a  few  pardonable  flips  of  the  pen  excepted,] 
of  the  (late  of  this  very  Angular  colony  ;  with  an  amufmg  fttetch  of 
the  country,  its  foil,  produce,  native  inhabitants,  natural  hiitory,  &c. 
Nor  are  fuch  particulars,  as  travellers  ufually  note,  totally  overlooked 
with  regard  to  the  various  places  at  which  the  fhip  touched  in  the 
courfe  of  the  paflage  from  England,  viz.  TenerifFe,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c.  at  which  the  author  had  every  opportunity  (ufually 
allowed  to  paflengers,  not  convicis,)  of  landing,  and  viewing  thofe 
places  and  countries,  &c. 

Art.  64.  The  Voutb's  Mentor ',  by  Precept  and  Example,  in  Profe  and 
Verfe.     8vo.     pp.  81.     is.     Parfons.      1795. 

The  prefent  work  is  anew  edition  of  one  which  was  called  f*  Helps 
for  Short  Memories. " 

We  are  very  willing  to  believe  that  the  compiler  of  thefe  maxims 
intended  well ;  on  which  account  we  fhall  forbear  criticifm,  leaving 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment  from  the  following  extracts  : 

■  GOSPEL.  The  facred  writings  are  Itiled  the  gofpel,  becaufe 
they  contain  glad  tidings  of  falvation  for  all  men. 

'  The  gofpel  was,  doubtlefs,  preached  over  all  the  world  by  the 
Apoftles,  and  their  fuccefTors,  as  appears  by  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  bifhops  being  at  the  council  of  Nice,  out  of  all  the  chief 
provinces  in  the  world.' 

«  JUSTIFICATION  of  MAN.  We  are  accounted  righteous 
before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift 
by  faith,  and  not  for  our  works  or  defervings.  Wherefore,  that  we 
are  juftified  by  faith  only,  is  a  moll  wholefome  doctrine,  and  very 
full  of  comfort;  as  more  largely  is  exprefled  in  the  homily  of  juftifi- 
cation.' 

*  TRINITY.  The  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  every  real  Chriftian.  If  the  love  of  God  the  Father, 
the  grace  of  God  the  Saviour,  and  the  teftimony  of  God  the  Holy 

*  He  had  been,  particularly,  fo  fortunate  in  aflifting  to  quell  a 
confpiracy  of  the  convicts,  that  he  was  confidered,  in  fome  meafure, 
as  the  preferver  of  the  Ihip. 

f  About  400  convicts  were  flationed  at  Paramatta  .'—enough  to  ex- 
crcife  the  utmoft  vigilance  of  a  fuperintendant  \ 
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Ghoft  be  in,  and  experienced  by  you,  it  will  confirm  you  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  without  doubting  the  truth  or  cavilling  at  the  in- 
comprehenfible  nature  of  it.' 

Art.  65.  A  brief  Account  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Ails  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Revo- 
lution in  the  Year  1688  :  with  Reflections  tending  to  prove  the 
Neceffity  of  a  Reform  in  Parliament.  8vo.  pp.281.  5s.  Boards. 
Symonds.     1795. 

A  faithful  delineation  of  public  characters  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  violent  partizansof  any  clafs.  The  author  of  this  account,  who 
appears  to  be  a  decided  enemy  to  regal  government,  has  fketched 
portraits  of  the  kings  of  England,  which  are  evidently  intended  to 
leave  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  impreffion  unfriendly  to  monarchs. 
The  pictures  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  main,  confonant  to  hiflory  :  but 
the  painter  difcovers  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  catch  only  the  difpleafing 
lines  of  the  original ;  and  even  thefe  he  draws  with  a  degree  of  coarfe- 
nefs  and  rudenefs,  which,  however  well  fuited  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  temporary  excitement,  is  ill  adapted  to  aflift  the  reader  in  forming 
a  difpaflionate  and  impartial  judgment  of  men  and  things. 

Art.  66^  On  the  Neceffity  of  adopting  fome  Meafures  to  reduce  the  pre' 
fent  Number  of  Dogs ;  with  a  Ihort  Account  of  Hydrophobia,  and 

the  moft  approved   Remedies   againft  it.      A  Letter  to   Francis 

Annefley,  Efq.  M.  P.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  Barry,  M.  D.     8vo. 

is.     Richardfon. 

"We  fee  nothing  in  this  Ihort  performance  that  can  juftify  us  in  re- 
commending it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Art.  67.     A  new,  correct ,   and  much -improved  Hiflory  of  the   Jfle  of 
Wight*  from  the  earlieft  Times  of  authentic  Information,  to  the 
prefent  Period  :    comprehending  whatever  is  curious  or  worthy  of 
Attention  in  Natural  Hiflory,   with  its   Civil, \  Ecclefiafdcal,  and 
Military   State  in   the  various   Ages,  both  antient  and  modern. 
8vo.     pp.  666.     8s.    Boards.     Newport,   printed  for  and  by  J. 
Albin,  and  fold  by  Scatcherd  and  Whitaker,  London.     1795. 
Coniidering  that  thelfle  of  Wight  was  not  long  ago  made  the  fub- 
ject  of  a  refpectable  quarto  volume  by  Sir  Richard  Worfley,  and  has 
iince  employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  touriii,  we  mould  not  have 
imagined  that  an  accurate  and  copious  hiflory  of  it  was  flill  a  defidera- 
tian.     The  compiler  of  the  prefent  volume,  however,  impreffed  with 
the  importance  of  the  defign,  has  taken  much  pains  to  accumulate 
every  fpecies  of  information  which  might  gratify  the  curiofity  of  his 
readers.     Tothofe  who  are  not  peculiarly  intereiled  in  the  ifland,  we 
cannot,  indeed,  promife  much  amufement  from  a  perufal  of  the  con- 
tents ;  which  will  for  the  moft  part  feem  as  unimportant  in  their  na- 
ture, as  they  are  dry  from  the  mode  of  narration.     A  very  good  map 
is,  however,  annexed  to  the  volume  ;  which,  we  are  informed,  is  fold 
feparately,  together  with  the  appendix,  indicating  the  three  principal 
routes  taken  by  thofe  who  wifti   to  furvey   the  Angular   beauties  of 
the  ifland  ;  and  which,  indeed,  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
obferving  tourift.     On  the  whole,  Mr.  Albin's  hijlorical  details  form 
rio  improper  fupplement  to  the  defcriptive  accounts  of  this  charming 
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silanA;  which  wants  nothing  but  turnpike  roads  to  render  it,  in  every 
refpect,  delightful  to  the  fummer  traveller. 

Art.  68.  An  EJTay  on  the  Progrefs  of  Human  Underfanding.  By  J.  A. 
O'Keeffe,    M.  D.    A.M.      8vo.      pp.60.      is.  6a.      Griffiths. 

A  virulent  attack  on  religion  and  monarchy  in  general,  and  on 
Chriftianity  in  particular  :  concluding  with  '  A  Sketch  on  the  Literature 
cfNevj  Pbilofepbj,7  purporting  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  outlines 
of  a  fyftem  of  moral  philofophy,  by  ProfefTor  Kant,  which  has  excited 
confiderable  notice  on  the  Continent.  The  mutilated  ftate  in  which 
this  new  fyftem  is  here  prefented  to  us  precludes  any  remarks  on  the 
fubjed  :  nor  would  it  be  worth  while,  in  fuch  an  abundance  of  greater 
faults,  to  defcend  to  the  more  minute  tranfgreffions  againft  grammar 
and  idiomatic  propriety. 

SINGLE     SERMONS. 

Art.  69.  The '  Go/pel  MiJJion,  or  the  Tejlimony  of  the  Spirit  ejfential  to 
the  Impofiion  of  Hands.  Preached  before  the  Biihop  of  London, 
and  the  Candidates  for  Koly  Orders,  at  the  General  Ordination  at 
Fulham  Palace,  June  21,  1795.  By  John  Owen,  A.M.  8vo. 
is.     Cadell  jun.  and  Davies. 

The  object  of  this  fermon  is  to  fet  forth  the  qualifications  neceflary 
in  a  minilter  of  the  gofpel,  for  the  proper  and  confcientious  difcharge 
of  his  duty.     A  plain  man,  who  had  no  guide  but  common  fenfe,  in 
difcourfing  on  this  fubject,  might  have  confidered   purity  of  heart, 
regularity  of  conduct,  a  competent  (hare  of  learning,  and  above  all 
a  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  accompanied  with  a  zeal 
for  their  propagation  tempered  by  candour  and  exalted  by  univerfal 
benevolence,  as  fully  fuflicient  to  enable  a  perfon  to  fill  even  that  im- 
portant Hation  in  life  with  fatisfaction  to  himfelf  and  great  advantage 
to  the  community  :  but  Mr.  Owen  feems  to  pafs  over  qualifications  of 
this  fort  as  mere  human  attainments,  and  to  coniider  divine  influence 
as  the  only  eflential  requifite.     That  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles,  and  above  all  on  the  miracles  which, 
they  wrought,  was  fufnciently  manifeft,  few  Chriftians  will  deny  ;  and 
that  they  communicated  their  fpiritual  gifts  to  their  immediate  fuc- 
ceiTors  is  likewife  generally  acknowleged.     How  long  thofe  miracu- 
lous gifts  continued  has  been  much  difpute<J  by  the  learned  :    but,  in 
the  prefent  age,   we  fhould  conceive  that  no  perfon,  without  great 
prefumption,  could  lay  claim  to  divine  illumination.     We  are  therefore 
much  furprifed  that  Mr.  Owen  mould  think  that  it  requires,  to  enforce 
the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  with  fuccefs,  a  fpecies  of  eloquence  which 
fhall  pafs  the  limits  of  rational  perfuaflon,— combining  the  influence  of 
God  with  the  energies  of  man,  and  fuperadding  to  the  form  of  found 
words  the  demon ftration  of  the  fpirit  and  power.     It  may,  however, 
be  granted  that  this  conclufion  feems  to  be  a  fair  refult  from  his  pre- 
jnifes  :  for  he  afferts  that  '  the  truths  which  Chriftianity  reveals  axe 
myfteries  infer utable  to  worldly  wifdom  ;  pofitions  grounded  rather  on 
record  than  demonftration  ;  in  whofe  difcuffion  the  powers  of  the  mind 
enjoy  but  a  limited  privilege,  and  reafon  finds  only  a  fubordinate  em- 
ploy.'—This  paiTage  is  fo  loofely  worded,  that  it  is  capable  of  two 

meanings : 
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meanings:  if  by  the  truths  of  Chriltianity  lie  means  the  incarnation, 
the  atonement,  and  the  other  myfterious  doctrines  which  God  has 
thought  proper  to  reveal  to  us  by  the  miniftration  of  Jefus  Chrift,  it 
is  true,  but  not  to  the  purpofe  :  if  he  includes,  under  the  general  term 
truths,  every  doctrine  contained  in  the  gofpel,  it  is  to  his  purpofe,  but 
not  true  :  for  the  moral  duties  inculcated  by  the  great  Author  of  our 
religion  are  eafy,  plain,  and  intelligible ;  and  fo  far  are  they  from 
being  contrary,  that  they  are  ftrictly  conformable,  to  uncorrupted  rea- 
fan,  and  confequently  mull:  be  approved  by  every  unprejudiced  mind. 
We  muift  therefore  differ  from  Mr.  Owen,  and  declare  it  as  our  opi- 
nion that  human  reafon,  when  properly  cultivated  and  judiciouily  di- 
rected, is  at  leaft  equal  to  the  talk  of  enforcing  with  good  effect  thofe 
great  and  important  truths  which  are  revealed  to  us  in  the  gofpel,  and 
which  involve  in  them  our  prefent  comfort  and  future  happinefs. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  difcourfe,  the  author  feems  to  be  infected 
with  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  call  of  devotion ;  and,  in  the  fad  pic- 
ture which  he  draws  of  human  corruption,  he  appears  not  fufhciently 
to  have  confidered  that,  in  too  many  inftances,  the  vices  of  men  and 
their  confequent  mifery  proceed  rather  from  the  perverfenefs  of  the 
will  than  from  the  error  of  the  underilanding.     Mod  of  us  know  and 
feel  the  force  of  moral  and  religious  truths;  and  we  mould  act  con- 
formably to  their  dictates,   were  not  that  conviction  too  frequently 
overpowered  by  our  appetites  and  irregular  pamons. 
Art.  70.     A  Word  of  Comfort  to  the  Poor  in  their  prefent  NeceJJity  : 
preached  in  the  Pariih  Church  of  Wanfiead,  Effex,  July  19,  179c. 
By  the  Rev.   Samuel   Glaffe,  D.  D.   F.R.S.  &c.      8vo.      6d, 
Puvingtons.  m  p   t 

In  every  calamity,  the  human  mind  naturally  flies  to  religion  for 
relief;  and  it  is  feldom,  if  ever,  difappointed.    As  it  is,  therefore,  the 
duty  of  the  parochial  clergy,  in  times  of  fcarcity  and  diftrefs,  to  ad- 
minifter  to  the  people  committed  to  their  care  every  confolation  in 
their  power,  we  are  not  furprifed  that  fuch  a  man  as  Dr.  GlaiTe,  re* 
fpectable  for  his  learning  and  for  his  piety,  mould  addrefs  his  pa- 
rimioners  on  fo  interefting  a  fubject.     The  fermon  before  us  is  plain, 
ienfible,  and  calculated  10  do  good  :  but  it  is  not  embellimed  with  any 
peculiar  elegancies  of  language,  and  the  duties  which  it  inculcates  are 
not  enforced  by  any  uncommon  ftrength  of  argument  or  powers  of 
genius.     Indeed  they  were  not  to  be  expected  on  the  ocr.afion. 
Art.  7 1 .     Preached  in  the  Ch urch  at  Falmouth,  Nova- Scotia,  I  oth  of 
May  1793.     Being  the  Day  appointed  by  Proclamation  for  a  Ge- 
neral Fait  and  Humiliation  before  Almighty  God.     By  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Cochran,  Prefident  of  the  King's  College,  Windfor.      8vq. 
pp.  15.     Printed  at  Halifax. 

The  author  of  this  difcourfe,  proceeding  on  the  general^  doctrine  of 
faft-fermons  that  God  vifits  nations  for  their  fins,,  afcribes  to  the 
crimes  of  the  French  the  miferies  which  they  experienced,  and  ex- 
horts us  to  take  warning  and  repent,  left  we  mould  fall  under  fimilar 
vifitations.  The  text  is  Jer.  v.  9.  We  wifh  that  all  who  read  his 
fermon,  whether  in  Nova- Scotia  or  England,  may  liften  to  fuch  good 
advice  :  but  we  fear  that  many  of  us  are  more  inclined  to  reprobate 
French  infidelity  and  immorality  than  to  practife  Chriflian  virtue- 
Art. 
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Art.  72.     The  Age  of  Unbelief,  a  fecond  Part  to  The  Man  of  Shi. 

Preached  in  Spring  Garden  Chapel,  Feb.  8,   1795.      By  William 

Jones,  M.  A.   F.R.S.     8vo.      is.     Rivingtons,  &c.  ^ 

Of  the  firft  part  of  Mr.  Jones's  very  orthodox  opinions  on  the 

&bove- mentioned  fubjects,  we  gave  an  account  in  the   M.  R.  for 

May    1794.       Thofe    who    admired    that    difcourfe    will,     without 

doubt,  be  no  lefs  pleafed  with  this  kindred  compofition,  which  is 

equally  rational  and  edifying. 

Art.  73.     The  Lofs  of  the  Righteous  lamented  and  improved.     Preached 

Aug.*  10,   1794,    to   a   Congregation  of  Proteilant  DifTenters,  at 

Ebenezer  Chapel,  Leeds,  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  William  Price, 

their  late  Minifter.     By  Edward  Parfons.     8vo.     6d.     Matthews. 

Though  the  author  of  this  fermon  has  not  fuffered  the  pillars  of  his 

orthodoxy  to  be  fhaken  by  philofophy,  he  has  ventured  to  decorate 

the  antient  edifice  with  a  few  modern  ornaments.     Old  puritanical  fen- 

timents  he  exprefles  in  a  neat  and  pointed  ftyle,  not  taught  in  the 

fchools  of  his  anceftors ;  and  he  fometimes  embellimes  his  difcourfe 

with    a   poetical  quotation,    as    modern    tafte   often  patches  an   old 

Gothic  church  with  an  elegant  altar-piece,  executed  by  fome  fafhion- 

able  artift. 


Correspondence.   , 

«  To  the  Monthly  Reviewers. 

«  Gentlemen,  ... 

«■  Tn  your  laft  Review,  p.'247»lhe  miftake  you  notice  in  the  old  Frenc  . 
•  1  quotation  is  evidently  a  typographical  error.  Jnftead  of /•//  and 
±ere  it  has  been  in  the  original  fihm&frere\  Thomas  of  Laneaftec 
having  been  fon  of  Henry  the  IVth,  and  brother  to  Henry  the  Vth, 
ftyled alfo  the  King  of  France.  The  author,  though  writing ;  in  French, 
»eems  to  have  been  too  good  an  Englifh  courtier  to  allow  Cnarles  VI. 
or  Charles  VII.  any  notice  or  title  in  their  native  domain. 

4  The  combat,  which  in  that  and  the  fucceeding  pages  yon  defence, 
did  not  perhaps  take  place  till  after  the  fucceffion  of  Richard  H.  This 
is  probable  not  only  from  Edward  the  Illd's  laft  ficknefs  being  mer 
tioned  as  fome  time  preceding  that  combat,  but  from  the  concoarle 
of  people  being  compared  to  that  of  the  coronation  If  Richard  was  On 
the  throne,  the  coronation  would  be  an  appofite  and  feafonable  a  dull  on; 
which  it  could  fcarcely  be  at  the  end  of  Edward's  long  reign.  For  in- 
stance, if  in  the  prefent  day  we  compare  any  crowd  to  a  coronation,  it 
will  feem  far  fetched,  and  many  will  not  be  able  to  appreciate  the  firmle: 
but  fome  of  you  may  remember  that,  thirty  odd  years  ago,  the  corona- 
tion was  a  familiar  comparifon  for  every  numerous  or  fplertdid  afiem- 
biage  of  people,  '■'.  ■  _  <  A  Borderer. 

•  Gentlemen, 
*  Tn  reviewing  Mr.  Parfons's  Work   on  Monuments,  (Nov.  p.  267.) 
*  you  quote  two  Latin  Lines  as   rt  curious  and  pretty."     They  are 
by  no  means  a<rw;  I  have  met  with  them  three  times  ;    they  are  taken 
from  a  Latin  profopepceian  dialogue  between  Atimetus  and  Hoononaea, 
the  laft  ftanza  of  which  is  correclly  as  follows : 
hmnatura  perl :  fed  tufellcior  annos 
Vivetuos.  coniuz  opthne,  vivemen. 


i  Correspondence. 

Quodque  mihl  eripuit  forfwunatura  juventa* 
Id  tibi  vicluro  proroget  ulterius* 
The  whole  poem  is  very  beautiful.     I  am,  &c.  'A.  Freston.' 

•  Gentlemen, 
' 'The  editor  of  Coriofitie?  of  Literature,  obferving  your  article  refpecV 
ing  his  criticifms  on  Virgil,  (Rev.  Nov.  p.  355-6,)  is  defirous  of  in- 
forming you,  that  they  are  merely  gathered  from  the  various./^;/,?;  with 
as  much  faithfnlnefs  and  as  little  discernment, as  fome  verbal  commenta- 
tors have  lately  fhewn.  He  acknowledges  the  remark  refpeding  Virgil's 
Simile  of  the  Nightingale  ;  but  that  objectionable  pa  flag  e  is  literally 
taken  from  Huet  j  and  he  confefles  that  he  whs  led  away,  at  a  juvenile 
period  of  life,  by  the  ftrieUnes  of  this  great  icholar,  who  he  now  per- 
ceives had  more  erudition  than  tafte.  As  for  fome  of  the  obfervations 
he  deems  them  to  be  juft.  But  was  it  ever  fuppofed  that  Virgil's  re- 
putation was  in  the  lean:  endangered  by  fuch  obfervations,  by  any  one, 
but  the  anonymous  author  who  has  contrived  to  form  an  apology,  by 
heaping  annotations  upon  annotations?' 

f*f  F.  V.  will  excufe  our  not  printing  hispclite  letter,  as  we  have 
-read  fo  many  different  accounts  of  the  point  in  difpute,  that  we  cannot 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  is  decided. 

§f§  We  fhould  be  glad  to  oblige  J.  C.  but  his  requeft  leads  to  a 
matter  that  is  really  quite  out  of  our  province.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  might  be  a  proper  repofitory  for  his  qu&re. 

|J§!|  Were  we  to  irate  and  to  anfvver  the  arguments  of  A  Friend  to 
the  Poor,  on  a  fpeculative  point  in  politics,  we  fhould  be  led  into  a 
difcuffion  for  which  we  cannot  afford  the  requilue  time  and  fpace. 

*        II        ■■■■    II       imi,     <»■■■       ■■  ■■  — 

|i*fy||  To  W.  D. — Mental  Improvement  is,  we  hope,  in  a  prcgreflive 
ftate  :  Let/are  Hours  have  not  yet  fallen  to  our  lot. 

^[§qf  Mr.  Williams's  letter  is  unavoidably  pofiponed. 

-j-tf  Mr.  Prefton's  letter  arrived  too  late  for  infertion  in  this  No. 


tft  In  the  laft  Review,  p.  275.  I.  1 3.  from  bottom,  for  ^poogyo; 
read  ar.uiOjpyoz.  P.  278.  1.6.  from  bottcm,  for  Twyvewn  read  Tt/y^am-. 
P.  279.  1.  3.  for  ayvwe-u  read  ayiuw  P.  319.  1.  8.  from  bottom, 
«  and  as  an,'  &c.  dele  »  as.' 


5^  We  underftand  that  thofe  readers  of  the  Review,  who  live  in 
the  country,  are  lbmetimes  mis-informed  that  the  Appendix  to  each 
volume  is  not  publifhed  at  the  end  of  the  firit  month  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  volume,  with  the  number  for  that  mon:h,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  enfuing  month.  We  therefore  think  it  neceflary  to  fay 
that  an  Appendix  is  invariably  publifhed  on  the  ill  day  of  February, 
with  the  Review  for  January, — on  the  ift  of  June,  with  the  No.  for 
May,-— and  on  the  lit  of  October,  with  the  Review  for  September  :  fo 
that,  if  any  of  our  readers  do  not  receive  the  Appendix  regularly  at  thefe 
times,  the  fault  lies  with  the  bookfeller  by  whom  they  are  fupplied. 


On  Saturday,  Jan*  2d,  1796,  will  be  publiJJiedi 

Mo.  I. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 

To  be  continued  Weekly, 
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CONDITIONS, 

i  HE  SERMONS  will  be  comprifed  in  FOUR  VOLUMES,  printed  oa  fine 
Demy  Paper,  in  Octavo. 

Each  Volume  will  contain  Twenty-five  Sermons,  making  Six  Numbers. 


When  the  SERMONS  are  completed,  the  BISHOP's  LIFE  and  TRACTS  will 
be  publifhed  in  the  fame  Manner,  to  be  comprifed  alfo 
in  Four  Volumes;  as  follows: 

Vol.  I.  The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilson,  compiled  from  his  own  Diary,  and  othw 
authentick  Papers, 

By  the  Rev.  C.  CRUTTWELL; 
And  the  Bifhop's  History  of  thelsLE  of  Man. 

Vol.  II.  Inftructions  for  better  underftanding  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  and  Sacra 
Privata;  or,  Private  Meditations,  Devotions,  and  Prayers. 

Vol. III.  The  Knowledge  and  Practice  of  Christianity  made  eafy  to  the 
meaneft  Capacities.  Short  Obfervations  for  reading  the  Hiftorical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Private  and  Family  Prayers,  with  feafonable  Inftruc- 
tions. A  Form  for  Consecrating  Churches,  Chapels,  Church- Yards,  and 
Places  of  Burial. 

Vol.  IV.  Parochialia;  or,  Inftructions  for  the  Clergy.  Maxims  of  Piety  and 
Chriftianity.  Form  of  Prayer  for  the  Herring  Fifhery.  Forms  of  Excommu- 
nication, and  of  receiving  Penitents.  Inftructions  for  an  Academick  Youth. 
Catechetical  Inftructions. 

BATH,  printed  by  and  for  R.  Cruttwell;  and  fold  by  C.  Dilly,  Poultry* 
London ;  by  all  other  BookJcller?,  and  the  Newfmen, 


[    *    J 

TESTIMONIES 

IX     FAVOUR    OF 

Bilhop  WILSON  and  his  WORKS. 


The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Horne,  Bijhop  of  Norwich,  in  a  Letter  to  th$ 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Son  to  the  Bijhop. 

"  '  '  Am  charmed  with  the  View  the  Books  afford  me  of  the  good 
■*•  Man  your  Father,  in  his  Diocefe  and  in  his  Clofet.  The  Life, 
the  Sacra  Privata,  the  Maxims,  the  Parochialia,  &c.  &c.  exhibit 
altogether  a  complete  and  lovely  Portrait  of  a  Chriftian  Bilhop,  go- 
ing through  all  his  Functions  with  confummate  prudence,  fortitude, 
and  piety — the  Paftor  and  Father  of  a  happy  Ifland  for  near  three- 
fcore  Years  !  The  cafe  is  really  an  Unique  in  Ecclefiaftical  Story. 
The  Sermons  are  the  affectionate  Addreffes  of  a  Parent  to  his  Chil- 
dren, defcending  to  the  minutell  particulars,  and  adapted  to  all  their 
Wants.  In  a  delicate  and  faftidious  age,  they  may  perhaps  be 
flighted  for  their  plainnefs  and  fimplicityj  but  they  were  juft  what 
they  flionld  be  for  the  Place  and  for  the  People.  To  ufe  an  illuf- 
tration  of  his  own,  he  is  the  belt  Phyfician  who  cures  the  mod 
Patients ;  and  at  the  laft  great  Day,  may  they  who  value  themfelves 
on  their  Learning,  their  Elegance,  and  their  Eloquence,  give  as 
good  an  account  of  their  Stewardfhip  as  the  Bifhop  of  Sodor  and 

Man!" 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Beattie,  to  the  fame. 

« .  Be  pleafed  to  accept  of  my  belt  thanks  for  the  great  honour 

you  have  done  me,  and  for  the  great  good  which  you  have  given  me 

the  means  of  doing  to  myfelf.     Your  Father's  Writings  are  an  in- 

exhauitible  as  well  as  ineftimable  Treafure  of  Virtue  and  Piety. 

When  I  think  of  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  has  written,  I  am 

itruck  with  aitonimment  and  rapture  ;  for  I  cannot  help  confukring 

him  one  of  the  greateft  and  beft  characters  that  has  done  honour  to 

human  nature  fince  the  Apoftolick  Age." 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  to  the  fame* 
"To  think  on  Bilhop  Wilfon  with  veneration,  is  only  to  agree 
with  the  whole  Chriitian  World.     I  hope  to  look  into  his  books 
with  other  purpofes  than  thofe  of  Cviticifm,  and  after  their  perui'ai 
?Ht  enlj  t*  write,  but  t»  live  better* 


■>j 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Toogood,  to  the  fame. 

"  I  cannot  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of  congratulating  you  on  the 
publication  of  the  Works  of  your  late  venerable  Father.  By  com- 
municating to  the  Chriftian  World  fuch  an  ineftimable  Treafurc, 
you  have  confulted  the  beft  interefts  of  thofe  into  whofe  hands  the 
Works  may  happily  fall;  and  have,  at  the  fame  time,  confe«-ated 
the  Memory  of  a  truly  Apoltolical  Bifliop,  whofe  conduct  in  publick 
and  private  life  is  above  all  Praife. 

"  The  feveral  Parts  of  this  noble  Publication  are  diftinguimed  by 
their  peculiar  Excellencies  ;  but  the  Sermons  are  abfolutely  in- 
imitable. I  am  beyond  meafure  charmed  with  the  Wifdom,  the 
Simplicity,  the  pious  Zeal,  which  breathe  through  the  whole  Col- 
lection. Every  Difcourfe  may  be  confidered  as  an  earneft  and  mofl 
benevolent  Addrefs  from  the  Father  and  Friend  of  his  People,  per- 
fectly well  adapted  to  their  fituation  and  capacities,  and  flowing 
directly  from  the  Heart.  The  intrinllck  Value  of  fuch  Difcourfes 
cannot  eafily  be  eftimated." 

The  Rev.  Dr*  Priestley. 

"  I  have  begun  reading  the  good  Bifhop's  Sermons  to  my  Family* 
and  find  them  admirably  adapted  to  the  Purpofe.  They  are  fo  ex- 
ceedingly plain  and  forcible,  and  yet  fo  rational,  that  they  feem  the 
beft  calculated  to  do  good  of  any  I  have  yet  feen..'''' 

'*  Such  of  the  Bifhop's  Tracts  as  have  been  before  publifhed  are 
too  well  known  to  receive  our  Eulogium.  The  reft  need  only  be 
read  to  be  equally  approved.  They  all  uniformly  breathe  the  angelical 
Spirit  of  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  towards  men." 

Gentleman's  Magazine. 

"  The  Bimop's  Writings  breathe  fuch  a  genuine  fpirit  of  un- 
affected piety  and  benevolence,  as  cannot  fail  to  afford  pleafure  in 
theperufalj  and,  in  his  Life  and  Manners,  he  has  left  an  example 
of  Primitive  and  Apoftolical  fimplicity  that  will  rarely  be  equalled. 
In  his  Sermons  he  made  it  a  rule  to  avoid  all  deep  and  unufeful 
fpeculations ;  all  matters  of  controverfy  that  did  not  neceflarily  offer 
themfelves  j  and  all  juveaile  affectations  of  fine  language,  wit,  and 
iearning.,>  Monthly  Review, 
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The  Critical  Review,  after  giving  a  very  copious  extract  from  the 
Life,  with  approbation,  and  fpeaking  very  highly  of  his  Treatife  on 
the  Sacrament,  and  his  other  Traces,  concludes  thus  :  ■ 


"  Tl)e  whole  courfe  of  his  Life  affords  a  difplay  of  the  moft  genuine 
Charity  and  Benevolence.  The  various  Publications  now  before  us 
are  inconteftible  proofs  that  he  employed  his  time  ufefully  and  pioufly 
in  his  clofet.  The  Sermons  are  practical  and  familiar  difcourfes, 
preached  from  the  heart,  without  vanity,  and  with  a  real  defign  to 
do  good ;  full  of  pious  inff  ructions,  and  fuited  to  the  humbleft 
capacities.1' 

An  anonymous  Critick  Jays, 

"  I  fcruple  not  to  fay,  that  the  Works  of  the  Bifhop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  wherever  they  are  read,  (and  all  Chriftians  mould  read  them) 
will  do  more  eflential  good  in  private  life,  fo  far  as  intellectual  hap- 
pinefs,  and  that  falvation  in  future  which  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  holds 
forth,  are  concerned,  than  half  the  writings  of  the  prefent  century. 
i\.s  fuch,  I  would  recommend  them  to  all  who  believe  there  is  a 
Life  beyond  this,  and  are  convinced  the  attainment  of  that  ever- 
lafting  Life  is  an  object  infinitely  interesting,  beyond  all  that  excite 
the  paiTions,  ftimula'ce  the  exertions,  or  captivate  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind. There  is  a  fincerity,  an  affectionate  earneftnefs,  a  heartfelt 
folicitude  to  do  good,  in  the  Bimop,s  manner,  with  a  happy  fluency 
of  thought,  and  an  unaffected  fimplicity  of  language,  which  have 
not,  I  think,  been  exemplified  fince  the  times  of  Chrift  and  his 
Apoftles,  and  which  are  only  extant  (but,  alas !  feldom  read)  in 
the  Evangelifts  and  the  Epiftles." 

The  Author  of  an  Appeal  to  Common  Reafon  and  Candour,  in  be- 
half of  a  Review  of  our  Liturgy,  publifhed  in  1750,  having  taken 
notice  of  the  State  of  Chriltianity  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

"  It  will  be  unpardonable,  afcer  thefe,  to  mention  the  Ifle  of  Man  in  any 
other  expreffions  than  thofe  of  gratitude  and  praife,  delight  and  joy.  Happy 
Ifland  !  May  thy  worthy  Bifliop  live,  and  continue,  with  the  affiftance  of 
his  Cod,  to  make  Thee  an  example  of  Religion  and  Holinefs  to  all  Iflands 
and  Kingdoms  of  the  World  !  May  his  Works  alfo  live,  and  the  good  effects 
of  them  continue  to  a  thoufand  generations !  When  he  has  been  long  dead, 
he  will  yet  fpeak  ;  and  the  happy  influence  of  his  Works  will  remain  in  this 
World,  whilfi  he  is  enjoying  the  glorious  reward  of  them  in  another.  May 
I  live  the  Life,  and  die  the  Death,  of  that  righteous  Man  5  and  may  my  lat- 
ter End  and  State  of  Eternity  be  like  his !" 
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|_  iVJp/  rorfj,  33' 

7* 

2J 


*   liedar. 
Choc  Lte,  per  lb 


55-*  (>5siPo?-ter.  American, 
if}  „  j"  BujUngton, 
{Superfine,  per  bbl.  3^  6(/r|  J  Lower  county. 
£   ,  Common,  315  32jK    [_C^o///;«, 

jS  ^  Bur  middl  best,     251  *6s\peaSi 


Middlnn 


As  Rice,  prrcwt. 


o 
11s  3d 

75f  77-s  6a 

70?  7r>j6f/j_~ 

6oj'  Gzs  6d\~o 

6s  ys  6^j  ~ 

25J  ~- 


t^Az^  Stuff,  per  cwt.  6^  8jj       -  Jamaica,  per  gall.  4-5  4^3 d  j| 


3J4rf 

3J 

2  J  1</ 
2i 


J/ar  oer  lb.  6d  jd\       j  'Antigua, 

Fla  -seed,  per  bushel,    4J4<6ijg    1  Windward. 

Ginseng,  35  ^  ^  Barhadoes, 

Gin,  Holland,  per  gallon,  45  67j       |  Country, 

Ditto-  per  case,  25J  ?.6(        (_7rtfez, 

"  Wheat,  per  bushel,  <;j6d6j        r  /-.  „.'.„   ,.   c~r- 

„         'r  'J  ,J       r  German,  per  cwt.  6^J  701 

^  4*  ^b«hj  j  English  glistered,    82s  6i 

•5       ,    »■      n  oj  ii'-o       American,  acs   c.os 

*  J  Ind'an  Corn,  2s  Sd  2s  iod\         r       ,    ,  r  # 

*-   1  ,  I  Crowley  s,  per  tag;.   4/  ioj 

best  shelled,        20..  I'5"**'  rw''   Per  lb-   1J  °^  2J  8  ' 

2i  4^/  2i  6ii5(WA  c«w»«i  4^  &/ 

6-af  ?^1        Cattile,  lodtid 


J.R.  new,  best,  q.2s6d  455 


Inferior, 

Old, 
Rappahannock, 
Coloured  Mar. 
Dark, 
Long  leaf, 
Eastern  Shore, 
Carolina,  new, 
Old, 


45J  50* 

283  30J 

4OJ  $5* 

28;   323  6d 

28.J  30* 

18)  30/ 

28J  30J 

35* 


[*  Hyson,  per  lb. 


•  J  Souchong, 
*  ^  Cen, 


:  0, 


Buckwheat, 
Bams-  pei  lb. 
Hogstard, 
Honey, 
Hemp. 

Hogshead  hoops,  per  m.     5/6/ 

Kflfo.  raa/,   per  lb.       6|5  yd 

Jndiy  0.  French  per  lb .  7 s6d  1 2J 

Caiolina,       4.$  6*/  6j  6<i 
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8i6iio^ 
35  9i.  55  6d 


1 

(_£0/zttz,       1.5  ioo7  ii  ioii 


Gdj^d 

±d  5d 

6J 


Starch, 

'  Lump,  per  lb. 
Loaf,  single  refined, 
■L   1  Dittn,d'uble  ditto, 
'50  J  //.<rL,?r  dA,  wA?fc, 
'  !£)z«tf.  brown, 


|"  Afoa'.per  pipe,  40/ 82/1  oj 
Lisbon,  40/ 

Teneriffc,  22/  105  24/ 

/'.zW  per  g-al.  qj  iaf  qj  >^ 

4"  5"  ^  .  ^'or^.  per  pipe,  39^4°/ 
i°l^  -5  >  Z)//^,  per  gal.  55  10^8^4^ 
Z)'Wtf.  perdoz.  bot.  30/ 
I  laret,  30  f  4.5^ 

Sherry,  per  gal.  619^  7^6i 
Malaga*  4/ 


1 1 


ijd 

%;d 

6d  8J 


,  .,  —      -  ^  -    <5     ~ 

LAfiwcwrfo,  per  cwt,  4516  Ji  Fax,  ^ai,  per  lb 


••<>•"  "O-'-y^' 


>  ^ns>"<>"  -•<>"  ••<>" 


Current  Prices  of  Public  Securities,  Januarv  31,  1789. 


New  loan  certificates,        ,  .    •  .   ,        ,  c  ,    , 

,,  '    j  j    accord,  to  int. due,  4S  bd  rs 

Depiccat'or,  ju  dc-d,  ^         ° 

Li  to     ;■>  ur.de d  5s  A.d 

Ld'djfiece>tfi-ates,onpr,andint.    45   cs  3d  ,    Jersey  money, 

State  money  (J1781,  £  .  1 1 6  o  8 for  100 


Co)  Vrer.tdl  certificates,  indented  to  1 786,     4J  2d 
Indei  ts  or  Facilities,  2s  6d  2s  8d 

Paper  money,  115  for  109 

£•133  6  8>r  10» 


»*>'•  "<>—-4>~  <^^- 


<^5><S><55>  •••<►••••■<>•♦••<>•♦ 


Course  of  Exchange. 


^///i  fxchovge,  London,  90  &yj, 
/-'■?' ).  60  dd\S, 

Ditto,  30  ^j, 


70     !  Amsterdam,  60  da\s.  per  guilder, 
7  2  !  S^days, 

74       France,         60  i^yj,  per  5  livres 
30  flk;/, 


3t  irf 

3^  2d 

V  3d 

ys  \d 


To    CORRESPONDENTS,     fcfc 

We  arc  s©rry  The  Muse  of  America  proves  too  incorrect  for  publication. 
Humilitas  on   vanity,  and  The  Retailet,  No.  VII.  in  our  next, 
Pli*vio  is  under  consideration. 

P.  i^.  on  the  formation  of  an  alphabet,  is  received  ;  but  we  regret  that  the 
want  ot  proper  types,  or  characters,  will  prevent — for  a  season,  at  feast— tire 
insertion  of  his  ingenious  paper.  We  must  observe,  however,  that  the  thought 
is  nc  entirely  new. 

m 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  various  pieces  in  verse,  which  shall  be  se- 
verally noticed  in  due  course. 

fc^r  An  History  of  the  late  War  was  intended  to  commerce  in  the  present 
number  :  but  we  are  now  under  the  necessity  of  deferring;  it  till  March,  in 
order  to  insure  the  timely  completion  of  the  several  plates  with  which  it  will  be 
embe  lished  :  these,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  interesting  and  important  to  our 
readers. 

To  thi3  number  is  prefixed  an  engraved  View  of  the  State-House  at  Anna- 
polis. 1  he  Ground  Plan  and  Description  of  that  costly  building  shall  appear 
in  our  next — to  which  the  Binder  will  annex  the  present  view. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

IF  any  gentleman  should  discover  a  snake  apparently  frozen  to  death,  or  in  a 
torpid  state,  he   would  highly  oblige  one   of  our  correspondents  i:y  com- 1 
municating  his  discovery,  and  any  observations  he  may  mike  on  the  subject,  to 
the  Editor. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  try  if  the  snake  be  sufficiently  brittle  to  be  broken, 
and  to  examine  if  the  blood  be  congealed.  If  t,:e  reptile  cannot  be  broken, 
then  it  may  be  cut  in  two,  and,  after  attending  to  the  fluidity  of  the  bio  >d,  laid 
before  a  fire  :  exposing  it  thus  to  a  gradual  degree  of  heat  will  probably  bring 
the  severed  parts  to  life. 

An  account  is  also  requested  of  the  particular  situation  in  which  the  snake 
is  discovered  \  whether  in  a  close  or  open  one,  and  whether  the  air  had  free 
access  to  the  head. ---It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  snakes  cannot  exist 
in  a  torpid  state,  unless  they  continue  in  the  same  air  which  they  breathed  when 
verg  ng  on  torpidity. 

If  any  other  reptiles  quadrupeds,  or  birds,  happen  to  be  found  torpid,  an 
account  of  the  state  of  their  blood  is,  a'so,  earnestly  desired.  The  blood  of 
fish  found  frozen,  may  likewise  be  examined,  before  they  are  restored  by  be- 
ing put  into  water. 

Some  interesting  and  useful  observations  depend  upon  a  minute  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject. 


TO     THE     PUBLIC. 


A  Change  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  col u.mbi an 
**"  magazine  having  commenced  with  the  present 
year,  the  subscriber,  who  is  now  the  sole  proprietor, 
respectfully  solicits  the  patronage  of  his  Fellow-Ameri- 
cans,  and  others. 

The  great  object  of  this  miscellany  isto  convey  in- 
struction and  amusement  to  every  class  of  its  readers  : 
and,  while  the  proprietor  relies  upon  the  countenance 
of  a  discerning  public,  he  trusts  that  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  their  approbation  and  support,  will  not  prove  un- 
satisfactory. 

Anxious  for  the  reputation  of  a  work  whose  foundati- 
on he  assisted  to  lay,  and  whose  superstructure  he  now 
calls  his  own  ;  no  pains,  no  cost  will  be  spared  to  render 
the  Columbian  magazine  the  most  elegant,  entertain- 
ing and  valuable  repository  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  America and  the  cheapest  too. 


than  two  copper-plates,  occasionally  coloured  for 
the  better  illustration  of  particular  subjects.  The 
work  will  be  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  an  hand- 
some type,  cast  on  purpose  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  it  is 
determined  to  publish  it  punctually  on  the  first  day  of 
every  succeeding  month. 

The  utility  of  a  comprehensive  periodical  miscellany, 
as  it  tends  to  diffuse  knowledge  among  all  ranks,  and 
promote  the  best  interests  of  society,  has  been  acknow- 
ledged in  every  free  government :  but  in  America,  the 
importance  of  such  a  work  is  extremely  obvious. 

The  literati  are  therefore  earnestly  requested  to  fa- 
vour this  native  production  with  their  communications — 
and  it  is  hoped  the  public  in  general  will  lend  their 
names  to  the  list  of  its  supporters. 

JAMES  TRENCHAR.D. 


THE 


COLUMBIAN    MAGAZIN  E, 


For     J  A  N  U  A  K  Y,      1789. 


ATURAL  HISTORY  being  a  branch  of  knowledge  both  pleasing  and 
important,  we  hope  the  following  translation  ot  the  great  and  good  Lin- 
naeus's  reflections  on  the  study  of  that  noble  science,  will  prove  acceptable 
to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  seen  the  work  itself.  We  anticipate, 
with  pleasure,  the  time  when  Americans  of  leisure  shall  turn  their  attenti- 
on to  this  study,  and  explore  the  Natural  History  of  our  own  country — which 
offers  a  field  so  capacious  and  interesting  :  and  we  shall  always  be  happy 
to  receive  and  insert  the  result  of  their  enquiries  and  researches. 

The  discovery  of  a  single  vegetable,  or  the  addition  of  a  native  dye,  might 
give  bread  to  thousands,  and  tend  to  promote  the  wealth  and  happiness  of 
the  United-States.  The  physician,  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  tne  artifi- 
cer, are  all  interested  in  the  investigations  of  the  naturalist  t  nor  is  religion 
unconcerned  ;--for  such  is  the  order,  the  harmony,  and  the  design,  such 
the  astonishing  variety  of  the  works  of  creation,  that  man  has  only  to  be 
acquainted  with  them,  to  acknowledge  and  adore  HIM  who  made  and  up- 
holds the  whole. 

EFLECTIONS  on  the  Study  of  nature:     Translated  from  the    Latin   of 

the  celebrated  LiNN^OS. 

"  look  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  God.'' 

rHOSE  who  visit  museums  of  na-  course,  to  examine  the  design  and  end 
tural  oroductions.  srenerallv  oass     of  such  collections, 

The  knowledge  of  one's  self  is  the 
first  step  towards  wisdom :  this  was 
the  favourite  precept  of  tie  wise  Solon, 
and  was  written  in  letters  of  geld  on 
the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Diana. 

A  man  surely  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attained  this  self-knowledge,  unless  he 
has at  leafct  made  himself  acquainted 
w  ith  his  origin,  and  the  duties  that  are 


tural  productions,  generally  pass 
lem  over  with  a  careless  eye,  and 
nmediately  take  the  liberty  of  giving 
decided  opinion  upon  them.  Ti.e  in- 
sfatigable  collectors  of  these  tilings 
nnetimes  have  the  fate  of  being  rec- 
oned  monsters;  many  people  wonder 
:  their  great  but  useless  labours,  and 
lose  who  judge  most  tenderly,  exclaim 
lat  such  things  serve  to  amuse  per- 

^ns  ot  great  leisure,  but  are  of  no  re-  incumbent  upon  him. 
■  use  to  the  community.  It  shall  Men  and  all  animals  increase  and 
lerefore  be  the  business  of  this  dis-  multiply  in  such  a  manner,  that  how- 
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Reflections  on  the  Study  of  ISature, 


ever  few  at  first,  their  numbers  are 
continually  and  gradually  increasing. 
If  we  trace  them  backwards,  from  a 
greater  to  a  less  number,  we  at  length 
arrive  at  one  original  pair.  Now  man- 
kind, as  well  as  ail  other  creatures,  be- 
ing formed  with  such  exquisite  and 
wpnder/ul  skill,  that  human  wis  iom 
is  utterly  insufficient  to  imitate  the  most 
simple  fibre,  vein, or  nerve,  much  less  a 
hn^er,  or  other  contriving  or  executive 
organ;  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  all 
these  things  must  originally  have  been 
made  by  an  omnipotent  and  omnisci- 
ent Beins: :  for  "he  who  formed  the 
ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  and  he  who 
made  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ? 

Moreover,  if  we  consider  the  gene- 
ration of  animals,  we  find  that  each 
produces  an  offspring  after  its  own 
kind,  as  well  as  Wants,  Tanias,  and 
Corallines;  that  all  are  propagated 
by  their  branches,  by  buds,  or  by  seeds ; 
and  that  from  each  proceeds  a  germ  of 
the  same  nature  with  its  parent ;  so 
that  all  living  things,  plants,  animals, 
and  even  mankind  themselves,  form 
one  "chain  of  universal  Being,"  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world  : 
in  this  sense  truly  may  it  be  said,  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

If  we  next  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  place  we  inhabit,  we  find  our- 
selves situated  on  a  vast  globe  of 
land  and  water,  which  must  necessa- 
rily owe  its  origin  to  the  same  Almigh- 
ty Being :  for  it  is  altogether  made 
up  of  wonders,  and  displays  such  a  de- 
gree of  conrivance  and  perfection,  as 
mortals  can  neither  describe  nor  com- 
prehend. This  globe  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  a  museum,  furnished 
with  the  woiks  of  the  Supreme  Creator, 
disposed  in  three  grand  classes. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  consider  the 
fossil  kingdom  we  shall  see  the  man- 
ner in  which  ixater  deposits  clay ;  how 
it  is  crystallized  into  sand  near  the 


shore*  ;  how  it  wears  down  sbells'mta  E 

chalky  dead  plants  i  n  to  'vegetable  mould   ' 
and  metals  into  ochre  \    from  all  which  f 
substances,  according  to   the  laws   of 
nature,  stones  are  formed  :  thus  fiora  \ 
sand  originates  ^whetstone,  from  mould  f 
slate,  from  challi  fint,  from  shells  and  f 
earth  marble,  and  from  clay   talc.     In 
the  cavities  of  these, are  concrete  beauti-  \ 
ful  pellucid  crystals,  which  consisting  ' 
of  various  sides  opposed  to  each  other,   ' 
form   a   number    of  regular  figure-, 
which  the  most  ingenious  mathemati.  ' 
cian  could  scarcely  have  invented,  and  I 
among  which  the  glittering  gems  and 
brilliant  adamant  find  a  place. 

Here  the  ponderous  and  shining  me- 
tals are  constantly  fo  nvng  ;  the  duc- 
tile gold,f  which  eludes  the  violence  of 
fire,  and  which  can  be  extended  in 
length  and  breadth  to  an  almost  in- 
credible degree:  here  is  found  the 
wonderful  magnet, of  which  no  mortal 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  learn  the  se- 
cret law  of  its  mutual  attraction  with 
iron,  or  of  its  constant  inclination 
towards  the  poles. 

The  various  strata  of  stones  often 
concealed  in  the  highest  summits  of 
the  A!ps,  are  most  ancient  monuments, 
which  place  before  our  eyes  the  many 
changes  of  the  old  globe,  and  proclaim 
them  to  us,  whilst  all  other  things  are 
silent  on  the  subject. 

The  innumerable  petrifactions  of  fo- 
reign animals,  and  of  animals  never 
seen  by  any  mortal  in  our  days,  which 
often  lie  hidden  among  stones  under 
the  most  lofty  mountains,  are  the  on- 
ly remaining  fragments  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  reach  far  beyond  the  me- 
mory of  any  history  whatever. 

So  large  a  quantity  of  these  and  o- 
ther  stone  cover  t.^e  globe,  that  no 
man  has  hitherto  been  able  to  break 
through  them,  and  penetrate  to  the 
originally  created  earth. 

In  the  second  place,  the   vegeta- 


*  Tlhs  opinion  of  crystallization  of  sand  from  water,  is  disputed  by  the   mineralogists 
•1  the  present  day. 
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Reflections  on  the  Study  of  Nature, 


iLi  kingdom  offers  itself  to  on  r  con- 
I  temptation.  Of  all  its  productions,  the 
first  covering  of  the  earth  was  furnish- 
ed bv  the  wintry  mosses-,  of  such  va- 
,-ietv'in  their  forms,  that  they  scarcely 
yield  to  herbs  in  number;  and  altho' 
i  extremely  minute,  yet  of  so  admirable 
a  structure,  that  they  undoubtedly  ex- 
cel the  stately  palms  of  India.  These 
mosses  are  dried  up  in  summer,  but 
in  winter  they  revive;  and  in  the  early 
spring  guard  the  roots  of  other  plants 
from'cold,  as  they  afterwards  do  from 
the  injury  of  summer  suns. 

For  the  gratification  of  our  eyes, 
the  earth  is  every  where  covered  with 
verdure  :  there  is  no  soil  so  rich  or  so 
barren,  none  so  dry  or  so  boggy,  moun- 
tainous or  marshy,  exposed  or  shady, 
that  some  peculiar  species  of  grass 
does  not  freely  grow  there,  and  fill  up 
the  interstices  between  other  plants. 

The  widely  disseminated  herbs  dis- 
tinguished by  the  various  forms  of 
their  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  deco- 
rate the  earth  in  the  most  agreeable 
manner  ;  not  one  of  them  but  has   its 


end  and  office  assigned  it  by  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world :  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  the  most  of  them 
differ  from  one  another  in  taste  and 
smell,  Lrm  and  colour,  powers  and 
properties  ;  but  especially  in  their  flow  - 
ers,  which  attract  our  notice  by  their 
elTgant  variety;  and  in  them  we  dis- 
cover the  amours  of  plants,  by  which, 
although  unattended  with  sensation, 
tt.ev  develop  their  internal  structure};, 
and  overspread  the  glo^e. 

Trees,  whose  roots  being  raised  high 
above  the  earth,  constitute  what  we 
call  a  stem,  weave  their  branches  into 
an  agreeable  shade,  to  defend  the 
ground  from  excessive  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  shelter  men  from  the  injuries  of 
the  weather. 

The  third  division  contains  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  where  the  various 
kinds  ot  worms  silently   occupy    the 


bottom  of  the  sea  j  some  of  which,  u- 
nited  in  a  manner  by  social  compact, 
build  corals;  others  lead  a  solitary 
life  concealed  in  their  horny  shells, 
which  are  constructed  with  such  beau- 
ty and  variety  in  their  figures,  that  no 
human  wisdom  can  trace  them  out  or 
comprehend  their  numbers. 

Such  numberless  swarms  of  armed 
insects  fly  about  the   earth,  that  their 
species  are    more  numerous  than   all 
that  the  ground  produces.     These  in 
their  infancy,  are  disguised  in  the  form 
of  caterpillars,  in  which  state  each  has 
its  proper  plant  assigned  it,  which  it  is 
appointed  to  inhabit  and  to  feed  upon, 
that  the  inordinate  increase  of  any  one 
mav  be  prevented.     Hence  'hose  ve- 
getables whose  luxuriant  branches  o- 
ther  animals  cannot  touch,  either   on 
account  of  prickles  or  height,  or   of  a 
certain  factor  or  acrimony  peculiarly  ob- 
noxious to  their  senses,  are  obliged  to 
afford  entertainment  to  a  number  of 
insects  :  so  that  while  many  plants  are 
destined  to  feed  a  very  few  species  o£ 
these  animals,  the  nettle  affords  sub- 
sistance  to  several  different  kinds  ;  and 
trees,  being  out  of  the  reach  of  quadru- 
peds, frequently  support  innumerable 
legions. 

The   dumb  fishes  which  glitter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  waters,  and  which 
surpass  birds  in  number,  find  an   am- 
ple repast  prepared  for   them  in   the 
numberless  worms  which  have    then- 
dwelling  there;  and  at  the  summons 
ofVenus,they  in  their  turns.annually  ap- 
proach the  shore  in  duly  divided  troops. 
The  winged  inhabitants  of  the  air, 
which  excel   all  other  animals   in  the 
beauty  of  their  forms,  find  in  the  lofti- 
est trees  a  rich  provision  of  insects  for 
their   sustenance  :  here  they  modulate 
their  harmonious  throats  to  the  tender 
melody  of  love,  preparatory  to  their- 
producing  new  tribes  for  the  ornament 
of  future  seasons     Most  birds  migrate 
every  vear  from  the  northern  shores  to 


%  This  refers  to  a  theory  of  the  Author's,  the  solidity  of  which  maybe  doubted.  Those 
So  wish  to  fee  more  of  it,  may  consult  the  Amcenuates  ^cadctnic.,  Vol.  VI.  Disser- 


wh 
tation,  1. 
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countries  nearer  the  sun;    and  having  to  the  knife  of  the  anatomist,  in  order 

reached  their  appointed  distance,   re-  to  find  in  thestructure  of  its  internal  or- 

turn  tor  the  purpose  of  disseminating  gans,  something  which  we  do  not  ob- 

plants  and  fishes*.  serve  in  other  animals,  to  account   for 

Quadrupeds,    which     wanuer    and  this  operation  ;  we  are  obliged  to  ow  n 

sport  in  the  fields,  convert  all  other  the  vanity  of  our  researches:  we  must 

things  to  their  use  :  by  their  joint  en-  therefore  necessarily  ascribe  thisprero- 

deavours  they  purge  the  earth  from  pu-  gative  to  something  altogether  immate- 

trifying  carcases;    by   their  voracious  rial,  which  the  Creator  has  given  toman 

appetites  they  fix  bounds  to  the  nam-  alone,  and  which  we  call  soul. 

ber  of  living   creatures;  they  join  in  If  therefore  the  Maker  of  all  things, 

the  contracts   of  love;  and  when  org-  who  has  done  nothing  without  design, 

ed  by  hunger,  unite  in  pursuit  of  fheir  has  furnished  this  earthly  globe,  like  a 

prey.     Thus,  whilst  all  tilings  are  pu-  museum,    with    the    most    admirable 

nfied,  all  things  are  renewed,  and   an  proofs  of  his  wisdom  and  power  ;  if, 

equilibrium  is  maintained  ;  so  that  of  moreover,  this  splendid  theatre  would 

all  the  species  originally  formed  by  the  be  adorned  in  vain  without  a  spectator; 

Deity,  not  one  is  destroyed.  and  if  he  has  placed  in  it  man,  the  chief 

While  we  turn  oui  minds  to  the  con-  and  most  perfect  of  all  his  works,  who 
templation  of  the  beauties  which  sur-  is  alone  capable  of  duly  considering  the 
round  us,    we    are  also  permitted   to  wonderful  economy  of  the  whole  ;  it 
employ  them  for  our  benefit ;   for  to  follows,  that  man  is  made  for  the  pur- 
what  use  would  the  sun   display  its  pose  of  studying  the  creator's  work?, 
beams?  for  what  end  would  the  spaci-  that  he  may  observe  in  them  the  evi- 
ous  worl    be  furnished  by  the  great  dent  marks  of  divine  wisdom, 
and  bountiful  Author  of  nature,  were  Thus  we  learn,    net  only  from  the 
there  no  rational  beings  capable  of  ad-  opinions  of  moralists  and  divines,  but 
miring,  and  turning  it  to  their  profit  ?  also  from  the  testimony  of  nature  her- 
The  Creator  has  given  us  eyes,  by  the  self,  that  this  world  is  destined  to  the 
assis  ance   of  which   we   discern     the  celebration  of  the  Creator's  glory,  and 
works  of  cteaticn.     He  has  moreover,  that  man  is  placed  in  it  to  be  the  pub- 
en;  owed  us  with  the  power  of  tatting,  1  slier  and  interpreter  of  the  wisdom  of 
by  which  we  perceive  the  parts  enter-  God:  and  indeed  he  who  does  not  make 
ing  into    the  composition    of  bodies  ;  himself  acquainted  with  God  from  the 
of  smelling,  that  we  may  catch   their  consideration  of  nature,  will  scarcely 
subtile    exhalations;  of  bearing,   that  acquire  knowledge  of  him  from  any 
we  may  receive  the  sound  of  bodies  a-  other  source  ;  for  "  if  we  have  no  faith 
round  us  ;  and  of  touching,  that  we  may  "  in  the  things   which   are  seen,  how 
examine  their  surfaces,  and  all  for  the  "  should  we  be  ieve  those  things  w  hich 
purposed" our  comprehending,  in  some  "  are  not  seen." 
measure,  the  wisdom  oi  his  works.  The  The  brute  creation,  although  fur- 
same  instruments  of  sensation  are  be-  nished  with  external  senses,  all  resem- 
stowed  on  many  other  animals,  who  see,  ble  those  animals  which,  wandering  in 
hear,  smell, taste,  and  feel;    but  they  the  woods,  are  fattened  with  acorn-, 
want  the  faculty  which  is  granted  us,  but  never  look  upwards   to  the  tree 
of  combining    these    sensations,    and  which  affords  them  food,    much  less 
from  thence  draw   universal  conclusi-  have  they  any  idea  of  the  beneficent 
ons.  When  we  subject  the  human  bodv  Author  of  the  tree  and  its  fruit. 

(To  be  contwucd  ) 


*  Pulpy  fruits  arc  in  gmeral  the  food  of  a  variety  of  birds  as  well  as  of  quadrupeds  ;  hut 
the  seeds  which  are  contained  in  these  fruits  are  of  such a  nature  that  they  almost  always 
pass  through  the  animal  unhurt,  and  rather  more  fit  for  vegetation  than  before;  thus  th<  v 
are  transported  o  places  far  from  their  native  soil.  The  spawn  of  fishes  often  shares  the 
same  fat< — See  Linnaeus's  Oratio  de  Telluris  incremento,  mam.  Acad.  Vol.  II.  publish- 
ed in  English  b)  the  rev.  mr.  Bard, among  his  select  dissertations  from  the  Amc^ni* 
lates  Acadeiniae. 


(    7     ) 
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An  Essay  o;i    fashion     in     dress. 


Mr.  Editor, 

TO  protect  tiie  body  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  was  doubt- 
less the  cause  of  the  invention  of  dress. 
After  the  fall  of  man,  and  hisexpulsion 
from  paradise,  the  air,  which  had  been 
congenial  with  his  innocence  and  purity, 
underwent  a  change  suitable  to  his  de- 
generacy and  depravity.      The  sky, — 
which  before  this  fatal  epocha,  h::d  ex- 
hibited  a  scene  at  once  uniform  and 
delightful,  the  emblem  of  tranquility, 
and  the  object  of  contemplation, — was 
now   frequently  obscured  by  clouds, 
and    became     an    immense    theatre  ; 
where  mist  and  vapour,  hail,  tempests, 
lightning  and  thunder  were  the  chief 
personages  of  the  drama,  and  impres- 
sed on  the  mind  of  man   the  tragical 
consequences  of  disobedience  and  am- 
bition.   How  great  must  have  been  his 
surprise  at  this  awful    change  !   how 
deep  his  distress  !  how  horrible  his  ap- 
prehensions  of  still  greater    danger  ! 
Torn  by  the  violence  of  the  storm  from 
the  partner  of  his  innocence  and  guilt, 
his  joys  and  afflictions,  it  is  probable, 
that  he   fled  for  refuge   to  some  tree, 
whose   thick    foliage  afforded  him   a 
momentary    relief;  but  its  branches, 
overloaded  with  rain,  soon   poured  a 
collected  torrent  on  his  unprotected 
head.    With  trembling    precipitation 
he  sought    the    jutting  reck,    whose 
reperenssive   roar    terrified   him  with 
the  apprehensions  of  still  greater  dan- 
ger :  The  cave  alone  remained  unex- 
plored ;  but  the  cave  was  occupied  by 
the  wolf,  the  tyger,  the  panther  and 
the  lion,  formerly  the  objects  of  his 
amusement,  but  now  the  scourges   of 
his  guilt.    Oppressed  with  bodiiy  and 
mental  sufferings,    he  throws  himself 
on  the  ground,  imploring  the  A.u:hor 
of  nature  mercifully  to  deprive  him  of 
that  existence,  which  was  now  become 
an  intolerable  burden.     At  length  the 
winds  and  thunder  are   hushed  ;   the 
rain  ceases,   and  the  sky  resumes  its 
wonted  splendor.  Although  justly  the 
object  of  divine  anger,  he  feels  his 
(Strength  of  mind  return  ;  and  now,  anx- 


ious alone  for  his  unhappy  help-mate, 
he  makes  the  woods  to  echo  with  the 
name  of  Eve  ; —  utno  reply  is  heard. 
With  d;mcuity  he  finds  the  spot,  from 
v  hich  he  had  been  separated  from  her : 
There  he  sees  her  extended,  and  appa- 
rently' lifeless.  Guided  bv  nature, 
more  than  reason,  he  conveys  her  t^  a 
drier  spot,  exposes  her  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  wrings  the  rain  from  her 
flowing  tresses,  and  communicating 
tne  warmth  of  his  bosom  to  hers,  re- 
stores her  to  sensation.  How  endear- 
ing their  looks  !  how  tender  their 
congratulations!  how  ardent  their  gra- 
titude to  their  offended,  but  placable 
Creator  ! 

This  dreadtul,  but  useful  warning, 
necessarily  suggested  to  the  Father  of 
mankind  the  expediency  of  a  retreat, 
where,  with  Ins  sole  companion,  he 
might  be  protected  from  the  storm, 
and  the  beast  of  prey,  the  lightning, 
and  the  thunder.  The  seeds  of  art 
were  sown  in  his  breast :  Necessity 
now  rendered  them  productive  and 
useful  :  The  cottage  was  raised,  suffici- 
ent for  shelter  and  security  ;  and  was 
decorated  with  a  variety  of  shrubs, 
planted  by  the  hand  of  Eve,  and  bear- 
ing the  most  odoriferous  flowers.  In 
this  rude  essay  of  Adam,  let  the  archi- 
tect recognize  the  origin  of  his  art, 
whilst  the  rich  and  luxurious  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  most  gorgeous  palace 
is  a  proof  of  the  vanity  of  the  human 
mind,  superadded  to  the  weakness  of 
our  corporeal  faculties. 

Thus  happily  secured  from  immedi- 
ate danger,  our  first  parents  indulged 
themselves  in  many  innocent  pleasures  ; 
for  man  was  no"  then  altogether  cor- 
rupted. So  bountiful  was  the  earth, 
that  she  required  but  little  cultivation: 
her  fruits,  almost  spontaneously  yield- 
ed, were  sufficient  for  the  gratification 
of  the  appetite  ;  and  the  hands  of 
Adam  we:e  never  stained  with  blood  : 
But  sin,  bv  degrees,  diminished  their 
strength.  When  they  repaired  to  tiie 
scene  of  their  morning  toil  they  found 
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the  air  damp  and  chilling,  the  rays  of  times,  or  perhaps  were  ever  recorded, 
the  noon-tide  sun  powerful  and  even  With  respect  to  personal  ornaments, 
oppressive,  and  the  dew:  of  the  even-  we  find  in  Genesis,  that  ear-rings,  and 
ing  raw  and  unwholesome.  Some  se-  bracelets  were  presented  to  Rebecca 
curity  from  the  weather,  more  than  by  the  servant  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
the  cottage  or  grove  supplied,  which  ham  in  behalf  of  Isaac.  Jewels  of  gold 
might  screen  them  in  their  walks  and  and  silver  were  very  common  in  the 
at  their  labours,  was  found  necessary  :  days  of  Moses;  and  it  may  be  presumed, 
the  id?a  of  clothing  was  suggesred  ;  that  even  in  the  wilderness, the  precious 
and  necessity  was  not  glow  in  provi-  spoils  of  the  Egyptians  constituted  a 
ding  the  materials:  the  fibres  of  leaves  part  of  the  dress  of  the  wandering  Is- 
served  to  connect  orher  leaves,  which,  raelites.  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  o- 
happily  disposed  by  the  han  ;  of  Eve,  vercome  by  the  eloquence  of  their  lead- 
afforded  sufficient  raiment  for  herself  ers,  they  devoted  their  most  valuable 
and  ner  husband.— Simplicity  exulted  effects  to  religious  purposes  ;  but  we 
at  that  display  of  fancy,  at  which  mo-  may  rationally  conclude,  that  this  lau- 
dern  refinement  would  smile.  dable  sacrifice  by  no  means  precluded 

Before  the  deluge,  the  progress  of  the  use  of  other  personal  ornaments, 
fashion  must  have  been  sh)w  andirre-  This  species  of  luxury,  although  fre- 
gular ;  as  a  young  lady,  it  may  be  well  quently  censured,  was  certainly  less  re- 
presumed,  seldom  thought  of  making  prehensible  than  the  sin  of  Micah, — 
conquests,  till  she  had  at  least  com-  who,  abounding  in  the  precious  metals, 
pleted  her  first  century.  It  is  possible,  replenished  his  house  with  gods,  and, 
that  taste  was  disphyed  by  the  antedi-  in  order  to  maintain  the  dignity  ot  the 
luvian  fair  in  the  choice  of  such  skins,  family,  invested  one  of  his  sons  wiift 
©r  feathers,  as  suited   their  complex-  the  priesthood. 

ions,  or  indicated  that  turn  of  mind,  During  the  Jewish  republic,  whilst 

which  they  either  possessed,  or  affec-  the  people  were  poor,  and  consequently, 

ted  to  possess.    The  plumage  of  the  refined  luxury  but  little  known,  the 

dove  ornamented  the'  bosom  of    the  advances  of  fafkion  in  drefs  must  have 

tender  and  faithful  shepherdess,  whilst  been  slow  and  irregular.    In  the  days 

the  whiteness  of  the  ermine  des:gnated  of  Saul  we  do  not  read  of  any  extraordi- 

the  purity  of  her   sentiments:   the  co-  nary  improvements  in  ornamental  ap- 

cpiette  flaunted  in  the  spotted   skin  of  parel  ;    but  we  may  reasonably  infer 

the  leopard,  and  exhibited  on  her  head  from  the  speech  which  Samuel  made 

the    v  arying   lustre  of  the  peacock's  to  the  people,  when   they  demanded 

fail:  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  added  a  king,  that,  among   other    enormi- 

dignity  to  the  reserved  beauty  ;    the  ties  which  the  regal  authority  would 

younger  misses  designated  approach-  necessarily    introduce,      the      luxury 

ing  mafurity  by  the  delicate  rose-bud;  of    dress    would    not  be   neglected: 

and  those,  who  were  further  advanced  but    the   prophet,    it     may     be   pre- 

in  years,  announced  the  fu.l  possession  sumed,    was  silent   in     this   partial- 

of  their  charms  by  the  union  of  the  lar,    fr  <m  a  conviction  that   magni- 

full-blown   rose  with  the  ever-green  ficence  in  apparel  was  trifling,  compa- 

myrt'e. — In  short,  although  luxury.was  red  with  the  evils  resulting  from  arbi- 

unknown,  fashion  was  not   idle  ;  and  trary    power.      His    successor,    ever 

the  wish  to  please  by  external  orna-  mindful  of  the  sheepco^e,   from  which 

ment  existed  in  the  human  heart,  long  lie  had  been  advanced  to  the  throne, 

before  Egypt   had    wrought  her  fine  seems  to  have  preserved  a  laudable  sim- 

linens,   tie  daughters  of  Israel  exer-  pficity  ;  but  from  one  of  his  poems,  or 

ted  their  skill  in  needle-work,  or  the  psalms,    wherein    he    celebrates   the 

gold  of  Ophir  had  fascinated  a  degene-  glories  of  the  king's  daughter,  it  must 

ra.fe  and  corrupted  wo  Id.  be  inferred  that  his  people  were  not- 

The  Pentateuch,  or  five  first  books  strangers  to  the  splendour  of  dress.  A 

of  the  old  testament,  attributed  to  Mo-  scriptural  critic  will  doubtless  tell  us, 

ses,    contain  the  clearest  accounts  of  that  the  passage    to  which  I   allude 

antiquity,    which  have    reached    our  must  be  taken  in  an  allegorical  sense  : 
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to  this  I  reply,  that  the  effusions  of 
fancy,  whether  allegories,  parables, 
metaphors,  tropes  or  similes,  must 
be  founded  in  nature,  or  custom- -- 
they  cannot  otherwise  please  or  instinct, 
because  they  will  not  be  understood. 
Hud  we  no  other  proof  or"  the  art  cf 
tillage  being  known  in  Judea  in  the  days 
of  Augustus  Ce^ar,  the  parable  of  the 
Sower  will  alone  evince  its  existence. 
It  must  therefore  be  allowed,  that  the 
artists  of  Israel,  during  the  reign  of 
David,  were  capable  of  manufactur- 
ing rich  and  elegant  clothing  fcrtre 
princes  of  their  tribes,  who,  like  the 
grandees  of  :nost  nations,  attracted 
the  re.  tect  of  their  inferiors  as  well 
from  magnificence  of  apparel,  as  from 
strength  of  body,  or  elevation  of 
mind. 

I  believe  it  will  be  granted,  that 
the  wealth  and  consequence  acqui- 
red by  the  exercise  of  any  particular 
art,  will,  in  a  civilized  natics:,  excite 
men  of  ingenuity  ana  enterprise  to  a 
display  of  faculties  arid  exerrion  ef 
talents,  of  which  themselves  weie  be- 
fore proba  ly  unconscious.  When  I 
call  to  mind  the  temple  of  Belus?  the 
tomb  of  Ninus,  and  the  gardens  of 
Semiramis,  I  am  led  to  conclude 
that  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
who  executed  those  prodigies  of  art, 
must  have  applied  themselves,  with 
assiduity  and  success,  to  works  of  less 
labour  and  magnificence,  but  of  equal 
elegance  and  refinemen  t.  Their  most 
costly  silks  were  doubtless  rendered 
more  valuable  by  the  admixture  of 
gold,  and,  after  being  disposed  by  the 
hand  oifajT}iony  added  grace  to  beau- 
ty, lustre  to  majesty,  and  dignity  to 
religion..  The  pries  thood  in  ancient 
times  were  as  well  acquainted  wifh  the 
nature  of  the  human  heart,  as  those, 
who  in  our  days  preach  a  purer  doc- 
trine ;  they  knew,  that  men  were 
more  easily  governed  by  their  senses, 
than  their  reason  ;  and,  therefore, 
dazzled  their  eyes  with  magnificence 
and  splendour  ;  whilst  they  over-awe^ 


their  minds  with  portentous  fables,  and 
inexplicable  mysteries. 

The  most  uncultivated  tribes  cf 
American  Indians,  are  as  susceptible 
of  pride  and  pleasure,  arising  from  per- 
sonal embellishments*  as  the  most  po- 
lished courtier  at  St  James's  or  Ver- 
sailles. Before  Cooke  discovered  O.a- 
heitc,  the  natives  of  that  island  were 
splendid  in  their  apparel,  and  could 
boast  their  fashions  in  dress,  which, 
however  at  first  &.  ousting  to  an  Eu- 
ropean, were,  doubtl  sb  >n  their  opi- 
nion, elegant  and  sumptuous.  Even 
the  philosophic  Banks  did  not  behold 
the  royal  Oberea  with  indifference; 
bir  with  the  gallantry  of  a  second  An- 
thony paid  homage  to  the  tasfe  and 
beauties  of  another  Cleopatra. 

1  shall  shortly  en  eavour,  mr.  Edi- 
tor more  minutely  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  fashions  in  dress  through 
the  earlier  ages,  and  contrast  them 
with  those  modes  which  at  present 
prevail  in  the  nics;  populous  cities,  and 
pohs  eo  courts  of  Europe  :  but  you 
will  confess,  that  the  investigation  will 
require  some  time  and  labour.  The 
indexes  of  the  v.orks  of  antiquarians 
must  be  consulted  wit.  the  greatest 
attention,  and  t  e  copper-plate  prints 
oftne  lady's  magazine,  that  valuable 
repository  of  taste,  inspected  with  a 
critical  eye.  Every  man  of  moderate 
capacity,  assisted  by  books,  or  an  able 
preceptor,  may  make  himself  master 
of  any  particular  science  ;  but  I  fear, 
that  after  all  my  researches  and  labour, 
I  shall  be  able  *<o  give  your  readers 
but  a  very  inadequate  history  oifa- 
sb'mij 


« Which,  like  sick  men's 

dreams, 

Varies  all  shapes,  and  mixes  all  ex- 
tremes. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

PHILOCOSMOS. 


(     io     ) 


O     N       SO 

-*Etas  parentum.  pejor  avis,  tnlit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Prbgeniem  vitiosiorem.     Hot: 

1\ /f  AN  has  been  defined  by  some 
i-v-i.  a  risible,  by  others  a  reasonable 
creature  ;  but  the  epithet  of  sociable 
belongs  tohimas  properly  as  any  other. 
As  soon  as  men  began  to  unite  more 
closely,  and  dwell  together  in  societies, 
reason,  or  a  kind  of  instinct,  taught 
them,  that  there  was  some  regard  due 
rrom  one  to  the  ether  ;  which  regard 
was  diversified  by  each  society  accor- 
ding to  its  particular  genius. 

The  Asiatics, — who  shared  in  a  lively 
imagination,  a  tender  heart,  and  asup- 
pie  mind,  were  almost  guilty  of  excess 
in  the  expressions  of  their  civilities. 
The  humble  m  inner  in  which  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  received  the  angels, 
whom  they  took  for  men  ;  the  submis- 
sion with  v\  hich  Abigail  addressed  her- 
self to  David,  to  appease  his  wrath; 
and  many  other  instances,  are  stron^ 
examples  of  this  eastern  complai-ance, 
—which  was  carried  to  the  greatest 
height  by  the  Assyrians,  Medes  and 
Persians,  who  were  bred  up  in  the 
strictest  principles  of  passive  obedience, 
and  were  wont  to  worship  absolute 
power  in  its  worst  of  shapes. 

The  Europeans,  of  a  graver  and 
more  phlegmatic  disposition,  a  greater 
soul,  and  a  temper  not  easily  to  be 
subdued  or  controled,  expressed  their 
friendship,  esteem,  or  respect,  in  a 
plainer  or  less  servile  manner.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  the  Greeks,  accus- 
tomed to  that  equality  whereby  free 
and  popular  states  are  distinguished, — 
despised  and  contemned,  as  the  mean- 
est prostitution,  that  supine  grovelling 
homage  exacted  from  them  by  those 
kings  of  Persia,  in  whose  service  they 
had  courageously  exposed  their  lives: 
though,  at  the  same  time,  thev  were 
the  politest  pecple  of  the  then  known 
worJd,  and  as  remarkable  for  their 
courteousness  and  good-breeding,  as 
for  their  skill  in  all' the  arts,  botli  of 
war  and  peace. 

Notwithstanding  the  manners  of  the 
mhabitants  of  Italy    had   been  xciy 
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much  softened,  by  the  mixture  cf  seve- 
ral Greek  colonies ;  yet,  they  anpear 
to  have  been  downright  honest  peo- 
ple, rather  than  line  gentlemen. 

Home  at  first,  was  only  a  confused 
heap  of  uncivilized  nations.  Addicted 
to  rural  concerns,  and  engaged  in  per- 
petual wars,  they  long  retained  their 
genuine  rusticity  :  the  constitution 
of  their  government  first  polished 
tnem  ;— the  common  people  became 
submissive  and  respectful,  while  am- 
bition taught  those  in  higher  stations 
affability. 

At  length,  towards  the  end  of  their 
commonwealth  and  under  their  first 
emperors,  plenty,  luxury,  letters, — but 
especially  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  who  after  the  loss  of  liberty, 
had  improved  their  manners — made 
the  Romans  excel  all  other  nations  in 
politeness,  as  well  as  power  ;  so  that 
they  were  proud  of  nothing  so  much 
as  what  they  called  Roman  urbanity. 
This,  in  time,  altered  insensibly  for 
the  worse,  and,  at  the  dismembering  of 
the  empire,  degenerated  into  fulsome 
compliments,  and  nauseous  adulation. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  has 
fared  with  politeness  as  with  most  o- 
ther  things  :  they  rise  from  small  be- 
ginnings, and  by  slow  degrees;  are 
next  carried  as  far  as  they  can  go;  but, 
having  attained  the  summit  of  their  ma- 
turity, suddenly  experience  a  rapid  de- 
cay. They  may  be  compared  to  the 
stone  of  Sysiphtis,  which  being  rolled 
up  hill  with  uncommon  pains,  no  soon- 
er reaches  the  top,  than  back  it  tum- 
bles with  irresistible  force. 

Riches  and  power,  virtue  and  learn- 
ing, hononr  and  morality  ;  nay,  religi- 
on itself,  have  had  the  same  fate,  a- 
mong  all  nations,  and  in  all  ages  : 
Rome,  Carthage,  Athens,  and  Sparta, 
—  the  two  former  competitors  for  the 
empire  of  the  world,  the  latter  for 
that  of  Greece, — are  striking  proofs 
oi  what  is  here  asserted, 

Rome,  till  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  struggled  hard  with  her 
neighbours,  for  a  smaller  territory 
than  what  is,  at  present,  possessed  by 
the  pope.    Then  die  was  valiant,  hor- 
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nest  and  laborious.  She  afterwards 
waged  war  with  mighty  kingdoms,  -md 
became  formidable  to  the  greatest 
princes:  then  she  grew  learned,  know- 
ing, polite,  and  magnificent*  She  at 
last  arrived  to  such  an  height  ot  w  eaJ  h 
and  power  as  to  overcome  all  that 
withstood  her,  establish  her  dominion 
without  contjroul,  and  reign  mistress  of 
the  world  :  Then  she  became  covet- 
ous and  dishonest,  luxurious  and  ef- 
feminate,— and  fell  in  her  corruption 
a  victim  to  the  talents,  the  enterprize 
and  the  ambition  of  one  of  her  own 
citizens.  Similar  has  been  the  fate 
of  even  the  best  governments  :  but 
t!io'  all  things  are  prone  to  change  and 
dectiv,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  God 
— and  car  country  demands  it — to 
ward  off  as  long  as  may  be  that  depra- 
vity of  mind,  and  that  corruption 
of  manners  which  the  experience  of  all 
ages  assures  us  will  sooner  or  later  o- 

jtertake    nations and    plunge   them 

from  power  and  enjoyment,  into  mise- 
ry and  contempt — from  the  polish  of 
civilization  to  the  barbarism  of  the  sa- 
vage sta'e.  It  is  enough  to  submit  to  die 
abject  change  when  it  becomes  inevi- 
table :  'tweie  inexcusable  to  invite  it 
sooner — let  Americans  remember  this. 

But,  lest  the  picture  I  have  drawn 
may  seem  too  serious  to  some,  1  shall 
conclude  w  th  a  story,  which  may  serve 
to  enliven  a  little  what  otherwise  might 
Ippear  to  be  idoomv. 

"  About  a  century  ago,  a  venerable 
old  man,  who  had  passed  all  the  offices 
in  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Holland, 
pith  honor  and  applause,  and  had 
gained  great  riches  without  reproach, 
had  some  thoughts  of  returning  to  his 
country  seat.  In  order  to  take,  leave 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintance  in  an 
handsome  manner,  lie  invited  them, 
young  and  old,  of  both  sexes  (and  they 
veie  people  of  the  best  fashion  in  the 
place)  to  an  entertainment  at  his  own 
house.  They  met  together  with  great 
expectations  ;  but,  to  their  no  small 
surprize,  saw  a  long  tabie,  hardly  co- 
vered with  a  scanty  blue  cloth,  on 
which  were  alternately  placed  platters 
lull  of  butter- milk,  and  sour-crbut, 
heaps  of  pickled  herrings,  and  huge 
cheeses  :  The  rest  of  the  cheer  was 
made  up  with  butter  and  roggen-brod: 
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or  rye-bread;  and  cans  of  small-beer 
were  at  hand  for  those  that  had  a  mind 
to  drink  ;  trenchers  served  instead 
of  plates,  and  not  a  single  servant  at- 
tended. The  company  secretly  cur- 
sed the  eld  fellow's  humour,  but  out 
of  respect  to  his  great  age,  and  still 
greater  merit,  bridled  their  resentment, 
and  affected  to-be  content  with  their 
homely  fare. 

The  old  gentleman  seeing  the  joke 
take,  was  unwilling  to  carry  it  too  tar, 
ana    soon  shifted  the    scene.       'I  wo 
baorin-maids,  in  cleanly  country  garbs, 
appeared  at  their   master's  call,  with 
a  second  course:     the  blue  cloth  was 
exchanged  for  white  linen  ;   the  plat- 
ters ana  trenchers   were   transformed 
into  pewter  ;  the  mean  food  into  good 
salt  beef  air:   boiled  fish  ;    the  brown 
into  household  bread  ;   and  the  small- 
bee;  into  wine     The  guestsgrew  bet- 
ter pleased,    and   the  master    of  .lie 
least  became  more   earnest  in  his  in- 
vitations.    After  he  had  given  them 
time  to  eat  of  thi    second  course,  at  a 
signal  he  made,   the   third  was  served 
up  by  a  maitre  cT  hotel  in  form,  follow  ed 
by  half  a  dczen  x  owdered  lackies,    in 
gaudy   liveries.    The  most   beautiful 
flowered  damask  was  spread  over  the 
table  ;  the  richest  plate  and  most  cu- 
rious china  adorned  the    side -board, 
whilst   a    profusion    of  soups,     olios, 
tame  and  wild-tow  1,    ragouts,   b lanes 
manners-- -in  a  word,  all  that  the  art 
of  a  modern  French  cook  could    pro- 
duce, ranged  in  a  well-disposed  judi  - 
cious  order,  seemed  to  court  the  taste 
and    renew  the  appetite  of  the  whole 
company.    Add  to  this,  strong  bodied 
chateau  rriargou,  generous   burgundy, 
spar -ling  champaign, —in  short  a  choice 
of  the  best  wines  that  commerce  could 
procure:  and,  that   nothing  might  be 
wanting  that  could  delight  thesenses', 
by  the  time   a  sumptuous  desert  was 
brought  in,  a  melodious  conceit,  made 
up  of  an   ageeeable  variety  of  instru- 
ments, was   heard  in  the  next  room. 
Healths  went  round,  mirth  increased, 
and  the  old   man  seeing  that  nothing 
but    his   departure,  and    that    of   the 
gravest  of  the  company,   was  waited 
for  to  give  a  loose  to  joy  and  pleasure, 
arose    and    made  the   following    drs- 
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course. 
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1  Ladies   and  gentlemen,  I  heartily 

*  thank  you  for  this  favour  :  it  is  time 
'  for  one  of  my  age  to  withdraw  ; 
'  but  I  hope  those  that  are  disposed  for 
1  dancing  will  accept  of  a  ball,  which 
'  I  have  ordered  to  be  prepared  for 
'  you.  Before  the  fiddles  ftrike  up, 
'  give  me  leave  to  make  a  fliort  reflec- 
'  tion  upon  this  entertainment,  which 
'otherwise  would  appear  whimsical, 
'  or  the  effect  of  humour  only  :  it  may 
'  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  our  Com- 

*  man -Wealth.     By  living  after  that  pe- 

*  nurious  manner  exhibited  in  the  firfl 

*  course,    our  anceftors  raised  their  iri- 
1  fant  Jiate,     and    acquired     liberty, 

*  wealth,  and  power.  These  were  pre- 
'  served  by  our  fathers,  who  lived  in 


*  that  handsome    but    plain  way  von! 
'  have  seen  in  the  second  course.   But 

*  if  an  old  man  may  be  permitted,  be- 1 
'  fore  he  leaves  you  whom  he    dearly  j 
4  loves,    to  speak   his  thoughts  freely.. 
'  I  am  indeed  afraid  that  that  extra-' 

*  vagant  plenty  you  have  observed  in  I 
'  the  last  course,  will,   if  persisted  in,  j 
'  deprive  us  of  those  advantages  whichl 
'  our  ancestors    earned  by  the  sweat  o: 
'  their  brows,    and  which  our  fathers 
'  by  their  industry  and   good  manage*] 
'  ment,  have  transmitted  to  us. --Young 
1  people  !  I  advise  you  to  be  merry  this' 
'  evening  ;  but  think  seriously  tomor- 
'  row   upon  what  I   have  been  telling 

*  you  to  day. — Good  night !' 


An  Account  and  Description   of  the  Mud-Inguana,    or  Siren    o, 

South-Carolina. 
[With  a  Plate  exhibiting  fwo  specimens  of  the  Animal.  ] 

THE  amphibious  bipes  represented  tish  museum,  to  see  whether  any  of  tht 

by  the  engraving  annexed,   was  young  ones  had  only  two  feet :  but  af- 

first  discovered  in  South-Carolina  up-  ter  going  through  many  kinds,  no  such 

wards  of  twenty  years  ago,  by  doctor  instance  was  found;  tor  there  were  feu; 

Garden  of  Charleston  ;*  who  sent  some  feet  perfectly  formed,    in  even   those 

of  the  same  species,  in  spirits,  to  John  that  were  but  just  coming  out  of  th< 

Ellis,  esquire,    F.   R.    S.   in  England,  egg. 

The  singular  figure  of  this  animal  ex-  During  this  state  of  incertainty,  Mr 
cited  the  curiosity  of  European  nam-  Ellis  forwarded  to  doctor  Linnaeus,  o 
ralists,  who,  after  the  closest  examina-  Upsal,  at  doctor  Garden's  request,  sr 
tion,  agreed  it  was  a  non-descrpt  of  a  account  of  the  largest  specimen,  toge- 
very  extraordinary  kind.  It  was  not,  ther  with  one  of  the  smaller,  preservec 
however,  without  much  hesitation,  in  spirits,  and  desired  his  opinion.  Lin- 
they  formed  this  opinion;  for  the  re-  naeus  returned  an  answer  in  January) 
semblance  which  the  rennatedopercu-  1766,  wh  ch,  as  it  is  curious,  we  nan- 
la  bore  to  those  of  the  larva  or  aqua-  scribe  here  at  length. 
tic  state  of  the  english  lacerta,  called  '  I  received  doctor  Garden's  very 
eft,  or  water-newt,  inclined  even  Lin-  '  rare  two-footed  animal  with  gills  and 
naeus  himself,  for  a  while,  to  think  it  '  lungs.  The  animal  is  probably  the 
the  larva  state  of  some  large  kind  of  *  larva  of  some  kind  of  lacerta,  which 
lizard.  In  England  they  called  to  mind  *  I  very  much  desire  he  wiil  particu- 
the  wonderful  changes  in  their  lizards,  '  larly  enquire  into.  If  it  does  not  un- 
and  those  no  lejs  remarkable  in  frogs  ;  *  dergo  a  change,  it  belongs  to  the  or- 
and  that  efts,  in  their  aquatic  s;ate,  *  derof  Nantes,  which  have  both  lung? 
were  provided  with  similar  opercula,  '  and  gills  ;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  a  new 
or  coverings  to  their  gills;  which  also  *  and  very  distinct  genus,  and  should 
serve  them  as  fins  to  swim  with  during  *  most  properly  have  the  mme  of  Si- 
this  state,  but  which  they  lose,  as  .veil  *  ren.  i  cannot  possibly  describe  to 
the  tail  fin,  when  they  become  land  '  jonhow  much  this  two-footed  ani- 
animals.  Mence  it  was  thought  neces-  *  mal  has  exercised  my  thoughts:  if 
sary  to  examine  the  lacertas  in  the  Bri-  *  it  is  a  larva  he  will  no  doubt  find  some 
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1  of  them  with  four  feet.     It   is  not  In  the  specimen  A,  which  was  thir- 

*  an  easy  matter  to  reconcile  it  to  the  ty  one  inches  long,  the  head  is  some- 

*  larva  of  ^the  lizard  tribe,  its  fingers  what  like  that  of  an  eel,  but  morccom- 
'  being  furnished  with  claws  ;  all    the  pressed:  the  eyes  are  small,  andplac 

*  larvas  of  lizards    that  I    know   are  ed  where  those  of  the  eel  are  ; — in  this 
''without    them.---  (Dig'uis   ntuticis  )  they  are  hardly  visible.     This  small - 

1  Then  also  the  branchiae,  or  gills,  are  ness  of  the  eye  best  suitsan  animal  who 

«  not  to  be  met  vyith  in  the  aquatic  lives  so  much  in  mud.     The  nostrils 

'salamanders,  which  are  probably  the  are  very  plainly  to  be  distinguished: 

*  larvas  of  lizards.  Further,  the  croak-  these,  with  the  gills,  and  the  remarka- 
« ing  noise  or  sound  it  makes,  does  not  ble  length  of  the  lungs,  shew  it  to  be 
'  agree  with  the  larvas  of  those  ani-  a  true  amphibious  animal.  The  mouth 

*  mals  ;  nor  does  the  situation  of  the  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
'anus:    so    that  there  is  no  creature  the  body,  but  its  palate,  and  the  inside 

*  I  ever  saw,  that  I   longed  so  much  of  the  lower  jaw  [fig.  C]  are  well  pro- 

*  to  comprehend  as  this.'  vided  with  many  rows  of  pointed  teeth  : 

*  P.    S.   In  a  letter  lately  received  with  this  provision  of  nature,  added  to 

'  from  doctor  Garden,     he  mentions  the  sharp  exterior  bony  edges  of  both 

'  one  remarkable  property  of  this  ani-  the  upper  and  under  jaws,"  the  animal 

<mal;   which  is,   that  his  servant   en-  seems  capable  of  biting  and   grinding 

«  deavouring  to  kill  one  of  them  by  the  hardest  kind  of  food.     The  skin, 

J  dashing  it  against  the  stones,  it  broke  which  is  black,  and  full  of  small  fcales, 

«  into  three  or  four  pieces.    He  further  resembles  shagreen  :  these  scales  are  of 

1  says,  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  various  sizes  and  shapes,  according  to 

<  of    seeing  many  of  them  lately  of  a  their  situation  ;  but  all  appear  sunk  in- 

<  much  larger  size,  and  that  he  never  to  its  gelatinous  surface:  those  a'on? 

*  saw  one  with  more  than  two  feet;  so  the  back  and  belly   are  of. an  oblong 

*  that  he  is  fully  convinced  that   it  is  oval  form,  and  closely  set  together;  in 

*  quite  a  new  genus  of  the  animal  the  other  parts,  they  are  round,  and 
'kingdom.'  more  distinct.    Both  the  sides  are  mo!. 

The  mud-inguana,  or  siren,  is  found  tied  with  small  white  spots    and  have 

in  swampy  and  muddy  plates,   by  the  two  distinct  lines,  composed  of  small 

side  of  pools,  under  the  trunks  of  old  white  streaks,    continued   alone  from 

trees  that  hang  over  the  wa'.er:  it  is  of-  the  feet  to  the  tail.     The  fin  of  the  tail 

ten  though  improperly  called  in  South-  has  no  rays,  and  is  no  more  than  an 

Carolina,  the  pond-worm.  adipose  membrane,  like  that  of  the  eel. 

The  less  one  marked  B  in  the  plate,  The  opercula,  or  coverings  to  the  gills, 
measured  about  nine  inches,  and  ap-  are  doubly  pennated ;  and  under  these 
peered  to  be  a  very  young  state  of  the  coverings  are  the  openings  to  the  gills, 
animal,  as  the  fin  of  the  tail,  and  the  three  on  each  side,  agreeably  to  the 
opercula  or  coverings  of  the  gills  were  number  of  the  opercula. 
but  little  extended  towards  tneir  full  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  mud- 
size.     Trese  opercula  consist  each  of  inguana  is  natural  to  Georgia  and  the 
three  indented  lobes  hiding    the  gills  Floridas.--- We  shauld  be  glad  to  re- 
from  view,  and  are  placed  just  above  ceive  any  additional  particulars  respect- 
thetwo  feet:  the  feet  appear  like  little  ing  it. 
arms  and  hands,  each  furnished  with 
four  fingers  andeveiy  finder  vvithaclaw. 

THE     INFLUENCE     OF     RICHES. 

BY      PETER  PENNY   LESS. 

— Ef  amor  sceleraius  hc<be?idi. 


'  TF   I   had  just  this,'  said  I,    as  I      married  an  agreeable  young  lady  with 

|_    was  reading  an    account    in  the     a  fortune  of  ten   thousand  pounds  ;  — 

news  paper  of  a  gentleman  who  had     '  if  I  had  just  this,  I  would  journey 
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cheerfully  thro1  Wi'c  : — a  complaint 
should  not  he  uttered  from  my  mouth, 
siii  I  would  endeavour  to  prevent 
those  of  other  people  : — the  hungry 
should  not  go  unsatisfied  from  my 
doer; — nor  should  the  naked  curse 
me  while   he  sat  shiv 


dying 


enng  over  a 


tew 


embers,    and   ihe    rude   storm 


rattled  or.  hi.,  ragged  roof.  I  would,' 
said  I,  '  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless, 
a  husband  to  the  widow  :  and  I  woul  ,' 
— but  here  a  sympathetic  teai  oj  ped 
further  utterance  ;  it  had  no  power 
over  the  flov  in^s  of  my  heart — I 
thought  I  would  make  all  around  me 
happy. 

The  wis1!  was  a  kind  of  prophetic 
one  ;  Frcvidence  intended  to  put  my 
virtue  to  the  trial.  I  bad  j  -st  finished 
the  paragraph,  and  thrice  wiped  my 
eyes  with  a  white  cambric  handker- 
chief;  it  was  from  thee,  A.lt:iira,  I 

received  it,  wet  with  the  crystal  drops 
which  had  fallen  for  the  death  of  an 
indulgent  father — the}''  have  never  vet 
been  washed  from  it, — nor  shall  thev 
ever  mix  with  the  stream  while  I  pos- 
sess it,  but  I  will  add  a  few  more  'o 
them,  as  of  en  as  all- powerful  nature 
shall  call  them  from  my  eyes  : — I  had 
just  fin  shed  the  paragraph — when  the 
post-man  brought  me  a  letter,  inform- 
\\  g  me,  that  my  brother  Jacob,  who 
had  emigrated  to  the  East-Indies,  in 
order  to  get  into  some  other  family, 
had  died,  and  left  me  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

When  I  had  finished  the  letter,  I 
lifted  up  my  white  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, which  I  had  laid  on  the 
table — I  lifted  it — and  put  it  into  my 
}.ock^\ 

•  When  T  read  an  account  of  the 
death  of  a  brother, — when  I  had  ta- 
ken tip  my  white  cambric  handker- 
chief, had  I  no:  informed  the  reader 
what  [  did  with  it?  he  would  naturally 
hove  ponciuded,  that  I  used  it  either 
f®  wipe  a  tributary,  or  a'  least  a  fa- 
shionable tear  from  my  cheek — I  did 
neither. 

'j  here  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
to  give  a  reason  for  everv  thing  that 
happens — I  think,  however,  that  I 
can  give  two  for  this  :  — 

For    there  ate    tv\o    circumstances 


which  render  the  mind  less  susceptible 
of  the  natural  feelings  upon  the  death 
of  any  relation — 

The  first  is,  when  we  hardly  knew, 
or  never  were  intimate  with  the  de- 
ceased :  and  »he  second  is,  when  he 
leaves  any  thing  behind  him  valuable 
enough  to  occupy  the  mind  so  much, 
as  to  divert  the  melancholy  feelings 
w  hich  would  otherwise  arise  on  the 
occasion. 

Now,  both  these  circumstance?  con- 
curred in  the  present  case  Jacob  had 
beg'm  his  peregrination  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  whi!e  I  was  yet 
a  child  :  our  acquaintance  had  hardly 
begun  ;  nor  was  it  carried  on  by  par- 
taking of  mutual  diversions,  or  sha- 
ring in  mutual  hopes  and  fears.  Thus 
lie  was  unto  me  as  an  alien,  and  not 
as  a  brother  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had 
left  me  as  much  as  would  have  made 
many  an  one  rejoice  at  the  death  of  a 
broti.er  who  had  been  brought  up  with 
him  as  such. 

I  had  asked  two  or  three  of  my 
neighbours  to  sup  with  me  ;  but  I 
now  wished  1  had  not  done  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense — Tell  me,  na- 
ture !  what  is  it, — for  1  could  never 
yet  discover  it — tell  me,  what  is  it 
that  contracts  the  heart  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth  ? 

'  [  am  now  no  more  of  the  family 
of  Penny  less,'  said  I  ; — *  i  am  a  gen- 
tleman, and  I  will  live  as  a  gentle- 
man :'--so  I  leaned  my  headbackwardS 
on  the  chair,  and  began  to  p!an  out  a 
scheme  for  my  future  conduct  in  life. 
After  1  had  inrned  it  this  way,  and 
that  way,  and,  in  short,  every  way 
that  I  could  think  of, — it  would  not  do. 

'  I  will  go  to  bed",  said  I  ;  *  a  com- 
fortabfenap  will  refresh  my  mine1,  and 
this  wi  1  make  it  do  in  the  morning*.-* 
So  I  laid  me  down,  and  turned  mc  to 
this  side,  and  to  that  side,  and  put 
myself  into  this  and  that  posture, — 
but  I  could  not  get  the  nap  1  wanted  ; 
nor  would  the  s-cheme  go  out  of  my 

hi':.'!. 

It  wn<;  a  maxim  among  fhe  sfoic 
philosophers,  and  adopted  by  many 
people  as  a  dernier  resource, — to  hear 
courageously  up  against  the  tide  olf 
misfortunes:     while   my    blood    and 
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spirits  rushed  warmer  into  my  veins, 
than  at  this  present  moment  when  they 
can  hardly  crawl  along,  I  was  fond  of 
this  method ;  but  I  generally  found 
lit  was  spending  my  strength  in  vain.  I 
have  therefore  long  since  adopted  a 
quite  different  one,  which  is, — to  lay 
myself  supine! y  on  the  surface  of  the 
stream,  and  glide  with  the  current  : 
when  a  rock,  or  precipice  seems  to  'ail 
in  my  way,  I  paddle  myself  to  one 
side  of  it  with  d  leg,  or  an  arm,  and 
always  give  myself  as  little  trouble  on 
the  occasion  as  possible. 

I  took  this  method  in  the  present 
case,  and  since  the  scheme  would  not 
go  out  of  my  head,  resolved  to  let 
it  continue  there,  as  longas  it  pleased  : 
so  I  prosecuted  it  all  night,  and,  a- 
bout  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning-,  had 
fixed  on  a  plan.  I  had  no  sooner  fix- 
ed upon  it  than  I  got  out  of  bed, 
wrote  it  down  upon  a  piece  of  paper, 
with  my  annual  income  upon  one  co- 
llumn,  and  my  expence  upon  the  o- 
J  ther  ; — when,  to  my  great  mortifica- 
tion, I  found  that  the  exptn.se,  as  I 
;  had  planned  it,  would  be  exactly  seven 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  six-pence 
halfpenny  above  my  income. 

I  then  ran  over  all  the  other  plans 

which  I   had  thought   of  during  the 

night  :  there  were  none  of  them  that 

would  answer  : — and   this  could    not 

[  be  executed  upon  one  single  farthing 

I  less  than  I  had  estimated  it  at. 

'Had  I  just  this  seven  pounds 

thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  half- 
penny,'raid  I,  '  it  would  make  me  com- 
pletely happy — ' 

So  I  began  to  revolve  in  my  mine, 
?  with   the    utmost  earnestness    how    I 
snould  obtain  it.  <  ]  will  conceal, 'said  I, 
'  my    having  gotten  the   money  tor   a 
lyearjit  will  then  amount  to  ten  thousand 
if~  five  hundred  pounds, — which  will  ea- 
>  s'lv  bring  mattersto  bear.'— On  further 
1  reflection,  this   would  not  do  ;   I  had 
told  the  storv  the  night  before, — and 
■  it  was  flying  among  all  the  neighbours. 
While   i  was  in   this   dilemma,   the 
maid  came  to  tell  me,   that  old  Perer 
was  at  the  door.     Now  Peter,  on  ac- 
count of  his  name,  was  a  weekly  pen- 
sioner, on  whom  I  had  long  been  ac- 
i  customed  to    bestow    a   pennv  everv 


Saturday  morning  :  The  girl  had  told 
him  of  my  good  fortune — and  he,  no 
doubt,  had  reckoned  something  upon 
it—'  Bid  him  go  about  his  business,* 
said  I,  in  an  angry  tone  :— bit  my 
heart  smote  me  as  i  said  it  ;  and  I  re- 
membered the  promises  I  had  made 
when  I  receiver!  the  letter.  '  Just 
heaven  ! — is  it  thus,'  said  I,  '  that 
we  sport  with  our  vows  ? — I  will 
go  this  moment  and  give  him  six- 
pence at  least.' 

So  I    put  my  hand  into    my 

pocket,  and  walked  hastily  to  the 
door—'  Peter!'  said  avarice,  while 
I  was  going  out  at  it,  and  had  gotten 
the  sixpence  ready,  — '  you  are  at 
this  moment  short  cf  your  reckoning 
seven  pounds  thi  teen  shillings  and 
sixpence  halfpenny,  and  yet  you  are 
going,  like  a  fool,  to  give  away  your 
money1 — 

At  this  very  instant,  eld  Peter  bow- 
ed tome,  with  a  most  piteous  counte- 
nance ;  the  look,  methonght,  seemed 
to  cry  aloud  —  '  thus  is  what  I  did  not 
expert  !'  I  stood  in  the  door,  agitated 
between  two  violent  passions--- Cha- 
rity bade  me  reach  out  my  hand,  and 
give  it--avarice  contradicted  it  ; — so 
i  would  give  it, — and  I  would  not  give 
it  :  Peter  saw  rny  distress,  and  mo- 
destly walked  out,  and  shut  the  street- 
door  behind  him. 

He  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  I  cur- 
sed him  for  departing  :  1  was  convin- 
ce! that  I  would  have  g:v?n  it  to  him 
if  lie  had  staid  ;  and  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  his  precipitate  retreat — which 
ought  naturally  to  have  fallen  on  the 
badness  of  my  own  heart. 

I  put  up  the  sixpence,  walked  into 
the  room  again,  and  sat  down  to  break- 
fast.— There  were  two  things  that  em- 
barrassed me  so  much,  that  1  could 
not  eat ;  the  first  was  the  want  of  the 
seven  pounds  thirteen  shillings  ai  d 
sixpence  halfpenny,—  and  the  seco;  d 
■was  the  figure  of  old  Peter,  which 
presented  itself  to  my  imagination* 
sitting  shivering  in  Ins  hovel,  thro* 
every  cranny  of  which  the  b  eak  v  ind 
was  whistlii  g,  and  disturbing  his  hoa- 
ry locks,-- v.  hi le  he  was  everv  now  and 
then  casting  a  melancholy  look  around 
him,  in  quest  of  something  to  re-kin- 
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die  the  poor  remains  of  a  fire  just  ex- 
piring—and, with  a  dispaiiqing  eye,  ex- 
ploring every  corner  for  a  scanty' 
crust,  or  any  thing  to  altay  his  cra- 
ving appetite. 

Methought,  when  he  had  in  this 
manner  rumm  ged  the  whole  hovel, 
and  could  find  nothing  either  to  miti- 
gate his  cold  or  hun.  er,  that  he  gat 
down  upon  his  chair,  ieaned  his  head 
upon  his  hand,  or.^ed  up  his  eyes  io 
heaven,  and  gave  a  sigh  : — the  sigh,  I 
though  t,  wasaccom  pan  ted  with  a  curse 
upon  mJft  for  hav^ig  denied  his  usual 
boon  :-*-*  what  will  become  of  him  ? 
said  J  ; — '  he  must  expire  before  mon- 
'  day'— so  I  tcok  out  the  fix-penue, 
an:  looking  at  it '  may   no  person 

*  ever  suffer  so  much  for  the  want  of 
'  you  as  he  just  now  does  ;  nor  ever 
'  feel  so    sharp  a  pang  for  possessing 

*  you  as  I  do,'  said  I. 

'  Perhaps,  all  that  has  now  passed 

*  before  me  may  be  an  illusion,'  said 
I  ;   '  and  he  may,  at  this  instant,  be 

*  begging  at  the  corner  of  a  street, 
'  from  somebody  as  hard-hearted  as 
'  myself 1    will    go     immediately 

*  and  find  him   out :  and  if  I  do  not 

*  find  him,  I  will  find  plenty  of  others 
1  to  bestow  something  upon,    who  may 

*  be  in    as  much  want.' So  I  put 

eleven  shillings  and  nine-pence  into  my 
pocket,  and  went  out,  resolved  to  be- 
stow every  farthing  of  it  in  charity, 
before  1  should  return. 

I  had  gotte.i  but  a  little  way  from 
my  own  door,  when  I  saw  a  poor  man 
at  a  distance,  standing  in  a  suppliant 
posture :  my  niggard  heart  revolted 
against  all  the  ie&o!utions  I  had  made  : 

'  it  is  he,'  said  I — 'and  I  must  give 

'  away  my  money,  altho'  I  have  alrea- 
'  dy  seven  pounds  fif  een  shillings  and 
'  six-pence  half-penny  per  annum  too 
'  little.'  When  I  approached  the 
man,  and  found  it  was  not  him,  my 
heart  rejoiced  within  me  as  1  passed  by. 

In  ,  oing  through  several  parts  of 
the  town,  I  met  a  variety  of  objects  of 
charity  ;  but  I  industriously  kept  from 
looking  at  any  of  them,  lest  pity  should 
overcome  avarice,  and  force  a  passage 
into  my  heart.  While  I  shunned  eve- 
ry other  beggar,  I  would  have  per- 
suaded myself  that  I  wanted  to  meet 


Peter ;  but  it  was  only  a  pretence 

fur  I  got  home  with  eveiy  farthing  of 
the  money  in  my  pocket  which  I  had 
carried  out. 

A  semblance  of  virtue  will  often  sti- 
fle the  monitor  within  us.  I  had  done 
my  duty,  I  thought,  with  respect  to 
Peter  ;  and  if"  [  had  not  given  him  the 
money  at  first,  nor  found  him  out  now, 
it  was  not  my  fault ;  so  I  s.it  down  to 
dinner,  and  began  to  consider  how  I 
cpuld  get  the  seven  pounds  thirteen 
shillings  and  six  pence  half-penny  per 
annum,  that  I  wanted. 

On  sunday,  at  church,  my  head 
was  full  of  it — it  was  full  of  it  all 
the  week,  till  friday  evening,  when  I 
came  home  and  found  another  letter 
upon  my  table,  informing  me,  that  my 
brother's  effects  had  turned  Ap  much 
better  account  than  was  expected  ;  and 
1 1  at  instead  of  ten,  I  should  get  at  least 

twenty   thousand  pounds «  I    will 

double  the  plan  I  had  formed  before,' 
said  I—.  '  and  then  I  shall  appear 
somebody, ---but  in  c  rder  to  do  this, 
I  want  fifteen  pounds  seven  shillings 

and  a  penny: if  I  had  just  tnis,  I 

should  undoubtedly  be  happy.' 

There  are  no  limits  to  avaricc- 


I  now  spent  as  uneasy  a  night,  contri- 
ving how  to  acquire  this  fifteen  pounds 
odd,  as  I  had  done  before  on  ace-  unf 
of  the  half  of  it.  I  rose  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the   morning,   and,  taking 

lit*  •  *~^  ^ 

hold  of  the  right  knee  of  my  bree- 
ches in  order  to  put  them  on,  all  the 
money  in  the  pocket  of  them  fell  on 
the  floor.  On  gathering  it  up,  and 
counting  it,  I  found  exactly  the  eleven 

shillings  and  ninepence <  I  neve* 

carried  money  so  long  before'  said  I, 
1  without  parting  with  some  of  it' — 

O  conscience  ! conscience !  haw- 
ever  we  may  attempt  to  stifle  th.e, 
thou  art  a  faithful  monitor,  and  wilt 
be  perpetually  endeavouring  re  rouse 
us  from  the  indulgence  of  our  crimes. 
When  I  saw  the  money  unfoui  hed, 
thou  toldest  me  I  had  done  amiss--*- 
and  I  listened  to  what  thou  toldest  me. 

*  Wh  n  I  had  but  litt  e  to  spar  ,' 
said  I,  'I  always  gave  a  part  of  that 
little;  and  never,  till  I  became  pos- 
sessed of  much,  did  I  carry  a  sum  go 
long  undiminished  in  my  packet; 
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but  I  v\ ill  now  nttone  for  my  fault'. 
While  I  slid  this,  I  felt  benevolence 
rushing  warm  into  my  heart.  There  is 
nothing  better  than  to  seize  a  lucky 
moment :  now  Peter  at  this  very  mo- 
ment hit  the  door  with  the  knocker; 
and,  as  it  was  about  the  usual  time  of 
his  coming,  the  sound  of  the  knock- 
er hit  in  -  heart 
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£You'  said  I,   lo.  king  at  the 

eleven  and  ninepence  in  my  hand — 
*  ycu  sha!)  pay  the  f  rfeit  of  my 
crimes-— long  have  you  shut  out  every 
s  rial  feeling  ft"  m  my  heart;  but  you 
shall  never  have  it  in  your  power  to  do 
so  again.' — Sol  sent  the  old  man  a- 
way  rejoicing. 
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A     DREAM. 


tc  M utato  nomine,  de  te 

Fab ula  narratur". 

If  the  cap  fits  you,  take  it. 

A  Few  evenings  ago,as  I  was  musing 
orf  the  parties  t>u  prevalent  a 
most  governments,  and  comparing 
■them  in  my  m:  d  to  that  extraordina- 
ry production  of  nature,  the  polypus, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  there  was 
same  propriety  in  the  comparison, 
f  I  had  often  seen  the  flaming  pa;  zan 
turned  inside  out,  and  yet  remain,  '.ke 
the  polypus,  as  ivacious  and  busy  as 
berore.  Tracing  the  similitude  fur 
ther,  i  le  ned  back  in   m\    chair,  and 

fell  asieen,Linuer  t  e  impression  of  these 
reflections,  and  found  them  renewel 
and  exemplified  in  a  dream. — 

The  earth  appeared  to  be  generally 
covered  with  waters — a  '*  sea  without 
shore".  The  transition  to  a  scene  so 
new  and  terrible  excited  some  alarm  :  -  - 
but  my  fears  soon  yielded  to  astonish- 
ment at  the  metamorphosis  which  fol- 
lowed. Great  part  of  the  human 
race  were  transformed  into  the  finny 
brood,  and  sported  on  the  liquid  ele- 
ment in  a  variety  cf  gambols,  accor- 
ding to  their  instinctive  propensities. 
Strange  as  this  revolution  appeared,  it 
did  not,  however,  seem  to  affect  those 
who  escaped  the  metamorphosis, — 
and  who,  on  the  contrary,  pursued 
tlieir  various  avocation:  and  amuse- 
ments, as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I 
now  felt  endued  with  the  power  of 
traversing  with  my  eye  the  hidden  re- 
cesses of  the  de.p  ;  and  gave  a  scope 
to  my  inclination,  prompted  by  curio- 
sity and  a  thhrst  after  knowledge,  to 


Horace. 

Anon  : 

explore  the  arious  classes  of  these 
rev  supporters  of  the  Chinese  doctrine 
of  t ran  formation. 

As  i  could  not  disco -er  either  the 
sea-snake  a  he  kraaken,  the  whale 
appeared  to  oe  *he  largest  inhabitant 
of  the  waters  :  He  moved  along  in  all 
the  majesty  of  strength.  I  considered 
him  .is  tl  e  ruler  of  the  ocean;  and 
contemplating  the  advantages  he 
seemed  ro  possess.,  in  his  relative  stati- 
on, over  those  of  the  great  among  the 
human  iace — >  ho  arc  often  constrain- 
ed to  ?reati  a  pa'h  of  thorns,  prepared 
for  them  by  individuals  far  beneath 
them  in  rank — I  conceived,  in  short, 
that  this  mighty  monster  of  the  deep 
reigned  absolute  and  uncontrolled; — ■ 
but  v.  as  soon  undeceived,  ard  forced  to 
confe  s.  that  is  power  was  as  vulne- 
rable a.  that  of  many  among  ourselves. 
I  cou'  perceive, on  a  nicer  view,  that 
this  seem  n?  iord  of  the  ocean  had  ma- 
ny uneasy  moments  to  render  his  sta- 
tion less  enviable,  and  weaken  its  con- 
trast to  that  of  man.  His  great  bulk, 
which  I  had  hitherto  considered  as  a 
iing  that  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  watry  creation,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  enemies,  now  only  served  as 
a  more  conspicuous  mark  for  them  to 
aim  at;  and,  by  its  unwieldiness,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  means  of  delence. 
The  thresher,  a  diminutive  fish,  com- 
pared to  the  whale,  was  among  trie 
most  active  and  inveterate  of  his  fees : 
this     ancient   enemy  of    the    bulky 
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whale,  for  such  he  appeared  to  be,  is 
armed  with  two  members,  which  he 
exercises  like  flails  upon  the  objects  of 
resentment.  Whenever  the  whale 
arose  towards  the  top  of  the  water,  the 
thresher  would  pursue  and  unmerci- 
fully belabour  him  with  those  v\ ca- 
pons— while  he dextrously  avoided  the 
blows  of  this  huge,  but  unwieldy  an- 
tagonist—till the  latter  was  fain  to  re- 
treat and  descend.  No  sooner  had 
the    whaje  sought   for  refuge  below 

j^pe  enemy,  than  i  e  met  with 
r.o^S  in  the  sword-fish,  who,  eqifct  - 
ly  daring  and  vigilant  with  the  former, 
would  often  amuse  himself  by  plung- 
ing his  sword  into  the  belly  of  the  per- 
secuted iish 

1  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count lor  this  wanton  propensity  in 
these  two  smaller  fishes  to  torment,and 
de  troy,  if  possible,  the  great  one  — 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  finny 
tribe—had  not  the  sudden  recollection 
cr  certain  characters  among  ourselves 
furnished  me  with  a  solution  to 
the  difficulty.     I    remembered  there 

were     such    men    as     scribblers 

e>er  active  and  daring  in  disturbing 
the  repose  of  those  who  have  attained 
literary  pre  eminence- --or  risen  to 
high  political  stations.  I  said  to  my- 
self— « little  folks,  like   the  thresher 

*  and  sword-fish,  cannot  bear  with 
4  any   greater  than   themselves— -On 

*  the  other  hand/ said  1,  '  great  praise 
is  sometimes  given  where  it  is.  not 
due — and  important   offices  are  of- 

*  ten    filled    by   pitiful     characters — 

*  Hence  he  who    seeks   an   elevation 

*  unfitting  nis  pretensions,  must  ex- 
pect lube   baited  when  up,  and    de- 

'  spised  when  down.  Let  us  pro- 
'  fit.'  continued  I, *  by  the  lessen  before 
'  us — neither  the  greatness  of  the 
'  whale — the  upper  station  he  took  in 
ocean — nor  hi >  retreat  into  the 
'  low  and  retired  parts  of  it  could 
shield  him  from  the  merciless  blows 
'  of  one  enemy,  or  the  murderous 
1  stabs  of  the  other — a  convincing 
'  proof  this  that  greatness  is  not 
'  the  handmaid  of  happiness,  nor  pro- 
'  ductive  of  that  security  and  repose 
'  so  fondly  painted  hi  the  minds  of 
1  aspiring  men  !' 


1  his  scene  of  enmity  roused  nv> 
compassion — and,  as  my  power  ex- 
tended r.o  farther  than  cbservation,  ] 
turned  from  it;  -but  the  next  object 
which  drew  my  attention  proved  nc 
less  disagreeable.  Various  kinds  o 
the  cruel  and  voracious  s.ha:k  appear- 
ed in  shoals:  some  were  engaged  h 
snapping  up  the  small  fry;  while  o- 
thers,  intent  only  on  man  himself, 
v.  ere  tinging  their  tracks  with  humai 
gore:  1  hey  were  relentless  and  insa- 
tiable. '  These,'  said  I  to  myself,'  mus 
'  have  been  moulded  out  ot  swindlers 

*  contractors,  usurers    and    pettifog- 

*  gers---but,  above  all,  many  of  thei 

*  must  have  followed,  in  their  forme. 
'  state,  the  profession  of  plundering  ant 
'  butchering  the  human  species,  for  the 
'  obtaining  of  false  glory,  and  the  lucn 
'  of  gain.' 

A  shoal  of  porpoises  now  claimec 
my  notice  :  tfte  r  plump  3nd  sleek  car 
ca:es  shewed  they  had  been  used  to 
fare  deliciously.  They  passed  witl 
teeming  contempt  many  of  the  fmn\ 
tribes,  as  if  beneath  their  notice;  bu 
1  observed  that  whenever  a  peculiai 
sort  happened  to  pop  in  view,  the' 
instantly  united  in  his  destruction 
and  devoured  him  with  the  *'0'  acious 
ne<s  of  a  gluton.--This  dainty  groin 
had  undoubtedly  been  full-led  alder 
men  in  their  time. 

Next  came  a  shoal  of  flying  fish 
fluttering  and  dipping  as  they  alter- 
nately cleft  the  t>vo  elements.  Th. 
a: rial  frolics  in  which  they  were  <  n 
gaged,  and  the  pains  they  took  to  di, 
play  their  pretty  shapes,  convinces 
me,  this  frolicksome  tribe  belongc* 
to  the  order  of  beaux— while  tnepainf 
ed  dolphins,  who  hung  upon  the  rear 
were  as  so  many  modern  belles  upoi 
the  watch  to  pickup  stragglers. 

The  eschinus,  cr  bea-hedge-hog 
was  the  next  species  I  examined,  1 
perceived  them  scattered  in  number: 
among  the  various  inhabitants  of  th: 
ocean,  but  the  sharp  spines  which  co 
vered  this  species  rendered  them  dis ' 
agreeable  to  others,  and  unsociable  a 
mong  themselves.  I  found  they  be 
lunged  to  the  tribe  of  Grumbletoniann 
and  were  formerly  distinguished  t> 
the  name  of  Croakefs  ^com  a  right  the 
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isitimed  of  pestering  their  neighbours 
.nd  plaguing  themselves. 

The  thornback,  perch,    and  some 

-thers,    carried     ample    testimonials 

,  hat  the  impertinent  shafts  of  the  nu- 

1  leroas   band  of  wonld-be-wits,   had 

lanv  advocates  among  the  finny   race. 

7  he  aciive  freaks  of  a  group  of  stur- 
eons  nowaiforded  me  peculiar  amuse- 
lent  ;  and  liad  they  been  less  nume- 
ous,  I  might  have  taken  them  for  the 
hoie  tribe  of  morris  dancers.  I  had 
;cn,  ho.vever,  the  pleasures  of  a  rural 
ake,  and  the  pastimes  of  leap-frog, 
op-step-and-jump  be  the  recollec- 
on  of  which  led  me  to  class  tiiese 
vely  blades  among  the  votaries  of 
lose  diversions. 

While  I  was  smiling  at  this  sight,  a 
:range  fish,  which  I  took  to  be  a  non- 
escript,  caught  my  eye  as  it  glided 
ong  --the  seeming  novelcy  arretted 
ly  attention.     It  had  two  large  haun- 

les  somewhat  like  those  of  a  camel 

•  dromedary,    though  differently  si- 
i>  late,  the  one  being  near  the  head,   at 

le  upper  part  of  the  stomach;  the  o- 
ier  upon  the  back,  towards  the  t  il. 
.ansacking  my  invention  for  a  name, 
)  give  to  an  appearance  so  new  and 
ngular,   tr.e  dromedary -fish  seemed 

•  be  the  most  suitable  appellation,  uf 
;  1  ot  crs  I  coud  devise.     1  had  just 

iade  up  my  mind  upon  it,  when,  lo  ! 
Rie  parts  I  had  regarded  as  a  distinct- 
B'e  variation  of  nature,  now  convinced 
le,  by  a  turn  of  the  fish,  that  they 
ere  mere  deformities,  the  effect  ofac- 
dent,  or  the  misfortune  of  birth. — 


A  clear  inspection  determined  this 
monster  to  be  simply  a  cat-fish,  with 
two  unhappy  protuberances,  resem- 
bling those  of  a  modern  Venus,  com- 
monly called  the  gor^e  and  the  bi- 
shop  1  felt  a  suffusion  overspread 

my  cheeks  at  the  parrallel  which  ima- 
gination compelled  me  to  draw. 

At  this  instant,  my  sleeping  fancy 
was  diverted  from  these  disgusting 
scenes,  to  the  shady  brooks  and  pur- 
ling streams   of  a  romantic   solitude. 

The  natural  beauties  of  the  place 
commanded  my  attention,  and  pre-en- 
gaged my  approbation  in  favour  of  its 
watry  inhabitants — with  whom  I  now 
felt  anxious  to  be  acquainted.  My 
curiosity  was  soon  gratified- --Here 
troops  of  spotted  trout  were  ranging 
through  the  silver  stream  in  •  rer 
pursuit  of  a  poor  defenceless  fly* -rite 
insect  of  a  day  ;  while  others,  more 
splendidly  variegated,  were  foolishly 
engaged  in  catc!  ing  at  the  bubbles  and 
froth,  which  floated  on  the  surface,  as 
if  it  were  food  cf  exquisite  flavour. 
1  perceived  these  had  been  the  gay, 
the  trifling,  and  the  thou,  hi  less  in 
lire---while  the  former  readi'-y  point- 
ed to  my  mind  the  character  of  a 
full-blooded  fox-hunter.  The  frolics 
of  tl^e  gentry  were  but  of  short 
duration—for  scarcely  had  my  eve  sur- 
veyed this  double  group  of  figures, 
when  out  darted  a  formidable  pike 
who  had  been  lurking  in  ambuscade 
below  them,  and  devoured  the  whole  ! 
My  pity  was  roused — I  startled! — and 
awoke  in  a  fright. 


•■<y»-  <-c-Q>  s~^f>/*^"><^^;  < 
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he  following  piece  in  the  oriental  manner,  lately  written  by  a  friend  while  in 
•  one  of  the  eastern  states,  appeared  afterwards  in  a  public  paper  there:    but  as  it 
9  has  not,  to  my  knov\  ledge,  been  printed  in  any  other,  I  venture  to  recommend 
7    it  for  a  place  in  your  entertaining  miscellany. 

Your  cons' ant  reader, 

A.   B. 
The  VISIONS  of  ALEPH.     By  Doctor  T. 
Inscribed  to  the  celebrated  C ss  DE   B H  -  R  n  -  -  S. 


rHY,  said  the  son  of  Aleph,  do2: 
my  father  so  often  reire  to  the 
lent  shade?  or  why  do  I  find  him 
lusing  on  the  murmuring  voice  of  the 
Col.  Mag.  Vol.  111.  No.  i. 


s'ream?  Often  have  I  seen  his  eves 
dw  ell  in  the  blue  heavens  ;  of. en  have 
I  heard  him  si^h,  as  the  black  clouds 
were  travelling  into  night.  Tell  me, 
D 


. 
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whence  are  thy  sighs — tell  me  the  wish  ment  on  all  thy  charms,  and  wonder 

of  thy  looks.    Thy  smiles  are  placid —  ed  it  happiness  could  exceed  his  :  the 

and  where  is  there  a  seat  for  sorrow  in  earth  itself  was  gay,  and  every  thing 

the  soul  of  Aleph  ?  sported  in  joy.    Aleph  looked  around. 

His  eyes  turned  for  a  moment  upon  and  for   the   bounties  of  heaven  my 

his  son— then  fixed  on  heaven  :  hislips  heart  flowed  with  gratitude.     Man  is 

quivered — his  frame  ihook — a  tear  fell  happy,  and  the  eyes  of  woman  swim 

upon  his  cheek,  and  in  silence  he  clasp-  in  pleasure  !  As  the  star  of  morning 

ed  to  his  bosom  the  son  of  his  youth,  vanished,  and   the  curtains  of  night 

The  young  roe  bounded  on  the  green;  withdrew  ;  as  the  full-orbed  sun  arose 

the  lofty  pines  waved  gently  their  bran-  in  m  jesty,  and  threw  upon  the  earth 

dies;  the  face  of  nature  wore  a  smile,  his  first  beams  in  the  morning,  I  be- 

and  fresh  beams  of  the  sun  darted  from  held  with  transport  thy  beauty  awak- 

a  cloud. —  ing  in   the  blushes   of   love.      Thou 

The  soul  of  Aleph  is  full,  and  the  knowest   how  thy  charms  absorbed 

soul  of  his  son  heaves  in  dread.  the  mind  of  Aleph.     The  tops  of  the 

Guardian  of  my  youth  !    am  not  I  mountains  were  then  edged  with  gold, 

the  friend  of  my  father  ?  why  wilt  thou  and  their  soft  shades  stretched  along 

hide  thine  heart  ?  speak,  Aleph !  speak,  the  valley  :  the  leal  of  each  spray  hung( 

my  father!    for  mine  (hall  drink  thy  with  pearlsof  dew  ;  the  birds  of  every 

words.  tree  raised  the  voice   of  pr^.Le  ;  the 

Heaven!  thine  eye  is  open — the  heart  cooing  turtle  bill'd    with  its  mate 

of  Aleph  is  naked.  life,   love  and  joy  were  diffused  ;  and 

My  son!  the  tear  that  glistens  in  every  grove  sung  the  smg  of  delight. 

the  eye  of  thy  father  is  not  the  tear  of  As  we  walked  on  ihe  borders  of  the 

sorrow.    In  his  splendor  thou  hast  seen  mead,  the  flowers  sprang  to  kiss  thy 

the  golden  sun — in  her  glory  thou  hast  feet,  and  the  breeze  came   to  catch 

viewed  the  silver  moon— in  their  full  thy  fragrant  breath.  Wc  bowed  down 

lustre  thou  hast  beheld  the  sparkling  with  nature  to  adore  its  God  ;  but  as 

stars.     The  sun  in  all  his  majeity,  the  Aleph  in  silence  poured  forth  his  soul 

moon  in  all  her  glory,  and  the  ftars  in  he  sunk  in  the  arms  of  his  lOv-e  :  in  5 

their  full  lustre,  are  creatures  but  as  moment  I  was  transported  to  the  rock 

Aleph,  the  wife,  and  the  children  of  that  overlooks  the  valley  ofElon  :  tht 

Aleph; — nay    higher  in  glory  has  he  angel  of  peace  appeared  ;  he  struc!: 

been  than  the  sun  himself!  the  rock,   and  Aleph  the  son  of  the 

B.hold  the  mother  of  delight  ad-  east,  the  father  of  man,  bowed.to  the 

vancing,    and  with  her  the  sons  and  ground.  «  Peace  to  man,'  raid  the  an 

daughtersof  my  love!  Welcome,  sweet  gel — and   the  palm  which  he  held 

partner  of  my  heart!   welcome  beaute-  wave-)   over    the    valley  ---<  peace  to 

ous  offspring  of  love!  you  come  as  A-  woman    who    bows    with   him;    her 

leph  prepares  to  break  the  seal  of  his  happiness  be  as  complete;  for  of  him 

bosom.  she  partaketh  !     Aleph  !  thou    hast 

Recline  beneath  that  made  of  flow-  drank  of  the  fountain  of  all  human 

ering  vines,    upon   the  turf  which  is  bliss-  — now   shalt  thou   taste  of  the 

scented  by  the  breath  of  the  lilly.  You  cup  of  heavenly    happinefs,  and  thy 

have  observed  lately  that  Aleph  once  soul  hereafter  rejoice  in  the  shade  of 

took  more  pleasure  in  his  flocks  than  the  wings  of  peace.     Again  he  struck 

now — that  his  meads  give  him  not  the  the  rock,  and  disappeared. — 
same  delight  as   before.      True — the         The  earth  was  enlightened  wih  a 

pleasure  of  Aleph  is  not  here,  for  he  hundred  suns,   which  were  reflected 

lias  been  permitted  to  taste  of  the  hap-  by  the  calm  lake  of  Elon  :  their  raw 

piness  of  heaven.     When  he   rested  sunk  into  a  pale blue,and  upon  a  throne 

upon  thy  bosom,  beauteous  daughter  of   stars  sat  the  Son  of  Heaven — - 

of  earth!  a  fire  kindled  in  his  heart,  in  his  right  hand  beheld  the   power 

and  his  soul  burned  with  voluptuous  of  light  5  in  his  left  the  power  of  dark- 

sensations  ;  he  looked  with  astonish-  ness ! 
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The  cloud  in  bis  right  hand  open- 
ed, and  my  eyes  were  darkened  by  a 
flams  of  glory  :  the   trumpet  blew 
and  the  piercing  voice  ot  the  sprit  or 
light  called  my  soul  to  awake  to  a 
new  existence.     In   a  moment  I  be- 
held the  sun  obscur'd  in  dimness,  and 
sunk  neneath  me— the  earth  but  as  a 
point  wandering  in  the  heavens!     I 
breathed  the  odour  of  a  thousand  per- 
fumes :  my  soul  was  filled  with  the 
soft  melortv  of  spiritual  hymns  :  my- 
riads of  angels  saluted  me  wi'h  the 
smiles  of  transport,  and  I  was  bathed 
in  the  tears  of  rapture  :  the  soft  dews 
of  heaven   moistened  my  heart,  and 
diffused  through  it  the  sweets  of  de- 
licious love.     I  beheld  again  the  an- 
gel of  peace,  and  under  his  wings  my 
soul  advanced  in  delight  to  the  throne 
of  the  Mop  High,    Millions  of  angels 
and  archangels  filled  the  heavens  with 
one  voice,   saving,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy! 
A  cloud  of  incense  aiose  before  the 
throne  of  immaculate  purity  and  love  ! 
The  trumpet  again  blew,  and  the  hal- 
lelujahs of  everv  sanctified  spirit  was 
suspended  in  awful,  holy,  solemn,  in- 
conceivable silence  !  a  silence  in  which 
Aieph  breathed  in  the  ravishment  of 
unspeakable  bliss! 

He  stopt— a  sigh  escaped  from  each 
bosom,  and  nothing  else  was  heard 
but  the  gliding  stream,  which  trick- 
led as  the  waving  grass  dipped  in  its 

surface.  .       -  .  . 

Ah!- why   again   d.d   1  visit 


the  earth!-— but   it  was  the  will  of 

|eaven. 

\\  hen  I  wis  happy  beyond  expre- 
ssion, thou  knewest  not  that  Aleph 
had  a  thought.-  -I  was  roused  as  thy 
jrm  kindly  lifted  my  head  :  I  beheld 
thee  in   smiles,  and  nature  displayed 
trie  varied    beauties  of  Elon,  yet  to 
me  how  dull  '.-For   a  time  I  even 
looked  on  thee,  my  fnr-one,  as  though 
thou   wert  a  stranger- -I   thought  it 
hard,  tor  thy  tenderness  deserv'd  no 
cool  return,  and  press'd  thee  to  my 
bosom. --Thy  breath  was  a  balm,  and 
the  moisture  of  thy  lip  as  the  dew  of 
the  blushing  rose.  -  -  As  I  took  thy  hand , 
the  gentle  heaving  of  thy  bosom  was 
for  me    :— when  I  gazed   upon  thy 
beauty,  thy  vivid  eyes  melted  in  love 


..-the  sweet  notes  of  harmony  that 
used  to  flow  from  thy  tongue  were 
now    become  the  mild    breathings  .  f 

affection  : I  sunk  in  soft  delirium  : 

!  — I   lived    but   in   thee,    and     thou 
breathedst  life  into  Aleph.   How  weak 
is  the  mind   of  man  !  My   soul  was 
again  lost   in  the  extacy  of  passion. 
I  was  enraptured  in   love  !   and,  fir- 
getting  heaven,  entranced  in  pleasure. 
'  The  darkcliftsot  Elm  re-appear- 
ed,—but  the  angel   of  peace  was  not 
there! --The  last  ray   of  the  sun  was 
dead:  the  night-blast  whistled  through 
the  trees,  and  the  roaring  of  the    lion 
echoed  in  the  rocks  :  the  caverns  of  the 
deep  sounded,  and  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  shook  :  the  thunder  roll'd 
in  the  clouds  ;  they  darkened  and  burst! 
I  beheld  again  the  Son  of  Heaven  !  but 
with  fear  I  beheld  him. 

The  cloud  in  his  left  hand  opened, 
and  seven  thunders  uttered  their  voic- 
es :  I  startled,  and  with  shreaks  of  hor- 
ror,   plunged  into    darkness    '.--Pale 
wanderer  what    art  thou  ?--Who  is 
Aleph  that  dwells  in  the  borders  of 
Elon  ?   Who  is  he  that  would  give  his 
soul  to  woman  ?-The  black  shadows 
of  sin  h>ver'd  around  me,  and  even 
the  grass  rose  up  in  judgment  :-— the 
eye  of  my  soul  stared,  and  the  gulph 
of  guilt  was  big.     Which  way   shall 
Aleph  turn,  for   the  howl  of  despair 
fills  his  mind  ?    Which  way  shall  he 
look,  for  a  phantom  is  still  there  whose 
red  eye  roi  s  upon  him  !    Thousands 
of  ages  are  placed   before  him  but  as 
a  moment— nay,  less  than  a  moment  - 
Impenetrable  darkness  is  on  all  sides, 
and  where  shall  he  tread,  for  in  each 
step  is  a  ten -fold  horror  ! 

The  thunders  again  roared— but  be- 
fore the  affrighted  soul  of  Aleph  arri- 
ved at  the  gulph  of  grief  unutterable, 
and  the    shade   of  eternal    misery,  I 

awoke  ! 

How  happy  was  this  return  !    How 
mv  soul  leapt  with  joy  that  I  was  yet 
suffered  to  breathe,  and  to  offer  again 
in  gladness  the  full  gratitude   of  my 
heart !  Father  of  mercies  !  what  indeed 
is  Aleph  ?  and  how  worthy  art  thou 
of  his  continual  adoration  ! -Praise  in- 
cessant be  thine '.-Honour  and  power, 
and  glory  and  majesty  be   for    ever 
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thins  !--Let  Alephand  his  whole  family 
sing  and  rejoice  in  thee,  for  thy  mer- 
cy in  these  visions. ---They  all  bowed  ; 
they  all  wept  and  embraced--- Where 
?.re  the  beauties  of  life  ?  Where  are 
tli?  glories  of  the  world  ?-- -They  con- 
tinue but  a  moment,  and  the  door  of 
eternity  opens. ---It  opens---you  enter 
---it  shuts  ! 

Aleph  grew  pale.- -I  must,  said  he 
looking     affectionately     at     each,-- -I 
must  obey   the  summons,    We  shall 
meet  again  hereafter  :  we  shall  meet 
again  in  the  abodes  cf  peace,  and  ne- 


ver separate  :--but  now- --ah  !  now, 
I  must  bid  you  farewel  !  Remember 
the  visions  c  f  Aleph  !-  -Hearken  <nly 
to  the  voice  of  virtue,  and  with  Aleph 
be  happy  ! 

There  is  a  call  which  we  must  all 
obey---I  have    heard  it ---Farewel  ! 

His  words  ceased  !-  -er.ch  groaned, 
but  none  could  speak  !  His  eyes  wan- 
dered for  the  last 'time  upon  surround- 
ing nature—  -he  sighed  !—- they  fixed 
upon  his  wife  and  children---but  all 
appeared  dim---Fe  sunk  down  !-  they 
raised  him  up---bi:t  Aleph  was  dead  ! 
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An   Account  of  the  Manners  of 
P     E    n    n    s    Y 


SKE  slate  of  Pennsylvania  is  so 
JL  much  indebted  for  her  prospe- 
rity and  reputation,  to  tiie  German 
part  of  her  citizens,  that  a  short  ac- 
count of  their  manners  mav,perhap;, 
be  useful  and  ?greeable  to  their  fel- 
low <  itizens  in  every  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

The  aged  Germans,  and  the  ances- 
tors of  those  who  are  young, migrated 
chiefly  from  the  Palatinate  ;  from  Al- 
sace4  Swabia,  S.xonv,  and  Switzer- 
Jand  ;  but  natives  of  every  pi  incipality 
and  dukedom,  in  Germ  ny,  are  to  be 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
They  brought  ^ut  ji  tie  property  with 
them.  A  few  pieces  of  goh!  or  •  ilver 
coin,  a  che-t  filled  with  clothes,  a  bi- 
ble, and  a  prayer  or  an  hymn  book, 
constituted  the  who^e  stock  of  most 
of  them.  Many  of  them  \  pund  tbem- 
selve:,  or  ore  or  more  of  their  chil- 
•  ten,  to  ma  ter  ,  after  their  arrival, 
tor  four,  five,  or  seven  year  ,  in  order 
to  pay  for  their  passages  ac  os-  the 
ocean.  A  clergyman  always  accrm- 
panied  (hem  when  they  came  in  lare.'» 

bl  •  J  o w 

o'-ies. 

The  principal  part  of  them  tfere 
farmers  ;  but  there  were  many  me- 

ames,  who  brought  wiih  them  a 
knowledge  of  those  ruts  which  are 
necessary  am!  osefu]  in  all  countries. 
These  mechanics  were  chiefly  weav- 
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ers,  taylors.  tanners,  shoemaker7* 
comb-makers,  smiths  of  all  ki  ds, 
butchers,bd kera, paper- maker  ,  watch 
maker--,  and  sugar  baker-.  I  shall 
begin  this  account  of  the  German  in- 
habitants of  Pennsylvania,  by  descib- 
ingthe  manners ofthe-German  farmers. 

7  his  body  of  ciuzens  are  not  oniy 
industrious  and  frugal,  but  skilful  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth.  I  shalj  enume- 
rate a  few  particulars,  in  which  ti  ey 
differ  from  most  of  the  other  farmers 
of  Pennsylvania. 

i  st.  In  settling  a  tract  of  land,  they 
always  provide  large  and  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  their  horses  and  cat- 
tle, before  they  lay  out  much  money 
in  building  a  house  for  themselves. 
Ihe  barn  and  the  stables  are  generally 
under  one  roof,  and  contrived  in  sui  h 
a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  feed 
their  h-rses  and  cattle,  and  to  remove 
their  dung,  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible.  The  first  duelling  house 
up  n  this  farm  is  small,  and  built  of 
logs.  It  generally  lasts  th  lifetime  of 
the  first  set'ler  of  a  tract  of  land  ;  and 
hence  they  have  a  saying,  that  "  a  son 
should  always  begin:  is  improve-'  en's 
where  his  father  left  off,"— th.  t  is,  by 
building  a  large  and  convenient  stone 
house. 

2d.  They  always  prefer  good  land, 
or  that  land  en  \.  hich  i..-  re  is  a  largj 
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quantity  of  meadow  ground.  From 
an  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  grass, 
they  often  double  the  value  of  an  old 
farm  in  a  few  ye  rs,  and  grow  rich  on 
fart  is,  on  which  their  predecessors  of 
whom  they  purchased  them,  have  near- 
ly starved.  They  prefer  purchasing 
firms  with  some  improvements,  toset- 
tling  on  a  new  tract  of  land. 

-$d.  In    clearing  new  land,  they  do 
not  girdle  the  trees  simply,  and  leave 
them  to  perish  in  the  gr  und,  as  is  the 
c     torn  of  their  English  or  iris')  neigh- 
bours ;  but  they  generally    cut  them 
down  and   '•urn  them.     In  destroying 
under-wood  and  bushes,  they  generally 
grub  them  out  of  the  ground  ;  by  which 
mean<  a  field  is  as  fit  for  cultivation  the 
second  year  after  it  is  cleared,   as  it  is 
in  twenty  years  nfterwards.     The  ad- 
vantages of  this  mode  of  clearing,  con- 
sist in  the  immediate  product  of  the 
field,  and  in  the  greater  facility   with 
which   It  is  ploughed     harrowed   and 
reaped.     The  expense  of  repairing  a 
plough,    which  is  often  broken  two  or 
three  times  in  a  year  by  small  stumps 
concealed  in  the  ground,  is  often  great- 
er than  the  extraordinary  expense   of 
grubbing  the   same  fuld  completely, 
in  clearing  it. 

4th.  They  feed  their  horses  and 
cows,  of  which  they  keep  only  a  small 
number,  in  such  a  manner,  that  t.  e 
former  perform  twice  the  labour  ot 
those  horses,  and  the  latter  yield  twice 
the  quantity  cf  milk  of  these  cows, 
that  are  less  plentifully  fed.  There  is 
great  economy  in  this  practice,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  where  so  much,  1  ithe 
labour  of  a  farmer  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port his  domestic  animals.  A  Germa  n 
horse  is  known  in  e  ery  parr  of  the 
state  :  indeed  he  seems  to  "  feel  <  ith 
his  lord,  the  pleasure  and  the  pride"  cf 
■  his  extraordinary  size  or  fat. 

5th.  The  fences  o,  a  German  farm 
arc  generaliv  high,  and  well  built ;  so 
that  his  fie'ds  seldom  suffer  from  the 
inroads  of  his  own,  or  his  neighbours, 
horses,  ca*tle,  hogs,  or  sheep. 

6th.  The  German  farmers  are  great 
economists  of  their  <xvood.  Hence  thev 
burn  it  only  in  stoves,  in  which  they 
consume  but  a  4th.  orjlh.  part  of  what 
is  commonly  burnt  in  ordinary  open 


fire  place":  Besides,  their  hones  are 
save  I ,  by  means  of  this  economy,  from 
thru  immense  labour,  in  haulin^  w  od 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  which  fre- 
qiie  .tly  unfr  sthe  horses  ..f  their  neigh- 
bours for  the  toi  sol  the  ensuing  spring. 
Their  houses  are,moreover,rendered  so 
comfortable,  at  all  times,  by  large  close 
stoves,  trat  twice  the  business  is  done 
by  every  branch  ofthe  family,  in  knit- 
ting, spinning,  and  mending  farming 
utensils,  that  is  done  in  houses  where 
everv  member  of  the  family  crouds 
near  to  a  common  fir  place,  or  shivers 
at  a  distance  from  it, — with  hands  and 
fingers  that  move.by  reason  ofthe  cold, 
with  only  h  If  their  usual  quickness. 

They  discover  economy  in  the  pre- 
servation and  increase  of  their  wood  in 
several  other  ways.     They  sometimes 
defend  it,   by  high  fences,  from  their 
cattle  ;  by  which  means  the  young  forest 
trees  are  suffered  to  grow,  to  replace 
those  that  are  cut  down  for  the  neces- 
sary use  of  the  farm.     But  where  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  done,  they  sur- 
round die  stump  of  that  tree  which  is 
most  useful  for  fences,  viz.  the  ches- 
nut,   with  a   small    triangular  fence. 
From  this  stump  a  number  of  suckers 
shoot  out  in  a  few  years,  two  or  threeof 
which,  in  the  courfeof  five  and  twen- 
ty vears,  grow  into  trees  cf  the  same 
size  as  the  tree  from  whose  roots  they 
derived  their  origin. 

7th.  They  keep  the:r  horses  and 
cattle  as  warm  as  possible  in  winter, 
by  v.  hich  means  they  save  a  great  deal 
of  their  hay  and  grain  ;  for  those  ani- 
mals, when  cold,  eat  much  more  than 
when  they  are  in  a  more  comfortable 
fi  ration. 

::.  The  German  farmers  live  fru- 
gally in  their  families,  with  respect  to 
diet,  furniture  and  apparel.  They  sell 
th'  ir  most  profitable  grain,  which  is 
wheat ;  and  eat  that  which  is  less  pro- 
fitable, but  more  nourifhmg,  that  is 
rye  or  Indian  corn.  The  profit  to  a 
farmer,  from  rhisfingle  article  of  eco- 
nomy, is  equal,  in  the  course  of  a  life 
time,  to  the  price  of  a  farm  for  one  of 
his  children.  They  eat  sparingly  of 
Htled  animal  food,  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  vegetables,  particularly  with 
sailad,  turneps,  onions,  and  cabbage, 
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the  last  of  which  they  make  into  sour 
croat  Theylikewiseusea  large  quantity 
of  milk  and  cheese  in  thej .  diet.  Perhaps 
the   Germans  do   not   proportion  the 
quantity  of  their  animal  foor%  to  the 
degrees  of  their  1  hour  ;  hence  it  has 
been  thought,  by  some  people,  that  they 
decline  in  strength  sooner  than  their  En- 
glifh  or  Irish  neighbours.  Very  few  of 
tjhem  ever  use  distilled  spirits  in  their 
families  :  their  common  drinks  are  cy- 
der, beer,  wine,  and  iimple  water.  The 
furniture    of  their  house  is  plain  and 
useful.  They  cover  themselves  in  win- 
t  er  with  light  feather  beds  instead  of 
blankets  :    in  this  contrivance  there  is 
both  convenience   and    economy,  for 
the  beds  are  warmer  than  blankets,  and 
they  are  made  by  themselves.     The 
apparel  of  the  German  farmers  is  usu- 
ally homespun.     When  they  use  Euro- 
pean articles  of  dress,  they  prefer  those 
which  are  of  the  best  oualitv,  and  of 
the  highest  price.     They  are  afraid  of 
debt,  and   seldom  purchase  any  thing 
without  paying  cash  for  it. 

oth.  TheGerman  farmers  have  large 
or  profitable  gardens  near  their  houses. 
These  containlittle  else  bur  useful  ve- 
g  tables.  Pennsylvania  is  indebted  to 
the  Germans  for  the  principal  part  of 
her  knowledge  in  horticulture.  There 
was  a  time  when  turneps  and  cabbage 
were  the  principal  vegetables  that  were 
used  in  diet  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  will  not  surprize  those 
persons,  who  know  that  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  left  Eng- 
land while  horticulture  was  in  its  in- 
f  ncy  in  that  country.  It  was  not  'till 
lie  reign  of  William  III.  that  this 
us  :ful  and  agreeable  art  was  cultivated 
by  the  English  nation.  Since  the  set- 
tlement of  a  number  of  German  roar- 
Ueners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phi- 
Ja  ciphia,  the  tables  of  all  classes  of 
ciiizens  have  been  covered  with  a  va- 
riety of  vegetables,  in  every  season  of 
the  year  ;  and  to  the  use  of  these  ve- 
getables, in  diet,  may  be  ascribed  the 
general  exemption  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  bom  diseases  of  the  skin. 

i  oth.  The  Germans  seldom  hire  men 
to  work  upon  their  farms.  The  fee- 
bleness of  that  authority  which  masters 
possess  over  hired  servants,  is  such  that 


their  wages  are  very  seldom  procured 
from  their  labour,  except  in  harvest, 
when  they  work  in  the  presence  of 
their  masters.  The  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  German  farmers  frequently 
forsake,  for  a  while,  their  dairy  and 
spinning  w'heeljand  join  their  husbands 
and  brothers  in  the  labour  of  cutting 
down,  roilecting  and  bringing  hemie 
the  fruits  of  their  fields  and  orchards. 
The  work  of  the  gardens  is  generally 
clone  by  the  women  of  the  family. 

nth.  A  large  and  strong  waggon, 
covered  with  linen  cloth,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  furniture  of  a  German  farm. 
In  tin's  waggon,  drawn  by  four  or  five 
large  horses  of  a  peculiar  breed,  they 
convey  to  market  over  the  roughest 
roads,  between  2  or  3  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  the  produce  of  their  farms.  In 
the  months  of  September  and  October, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  on  the  Lan- 
caster and  Reading  roads,  to  meet  in 
one  day  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  of 
these  waggons,  on  their  way  to  Phila- 
delphia, most  of  which  belong  to  Ger- 
man farmers. 

12th-  The  favourable  influence  of 
agriculture,  as  conducted  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  extending  human  happiness, 
is  manifested  by  the  joy  they  express 
upon  the  birth  of  a  child.  No  dread 
of  poverty,  nor  distrust  of  providence 
from  an  encreasing  family,  depress  the 
spirits  of  these  industrious  and  frugal 
people.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  son,  they 
exult  in  the  gift  of  a  ploughman  or  a 
waggoner  ;  and  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  they  rejoice  in  the  addition 
of  another  spinster,  or  milk-maid,  to 
their  family.  Happy  state  of  human 
society  1  what  blessings  can  civilization 
confer,  that  can  atone  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  ancient  and  patriarchal  plea- 
sure of  raising  up  a  numerous  and 
healthy  family  of  children,  to  labour 
for  their  parents,  for  themselves,  and 
for  their  country  ;  and  finally  to  par- 
take of  the  knowledge  and  happin 
which  are  annexed  to  existence  !  The 
joy  of  parents  upon  the  birth  of  a  child, 
is  the  grateful  echo  of  creating  good- 
ness. May  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania be  for  ever  vocal,  with  songs 
of  joy  upon  these  occasions  1  They 
will  be  the  infallible  signs  of  innocence, 
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industry,   wealth  and  happiness  in  the 
state. 

15th.  The  Germans  take  great  pains 
to  produce,  in  their  children,  nut  onlv 
habits  of  labour,  but  a  lo<ve  of  it.  In 
this  they  submit  to  the  irreveisibe  sen- 
tence inflicted  upon  man,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  convert  the  wrath  of 
heaven  into  private  and  public  happi- 
ness. "  To  fear  God,  and  to  iove 
work,"  are  the  first  lessons  they  teach 
I  their  children.  They  prefer  industri- 
ous habits  to  money  itself ;  hence,  when 
a  young  man  asks  the  consent  of  his 
father  to  marry  the  girl  of  his  choice, 
he  does  not  enquire  so  much  whether 
she  be  rich  or  poor  ?  or  whether  she 
possess  any  personal  or  mental  ac- 
complishments— as  whether  she  be 
industrious,  and  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  a  good  house-wife  ? 

14th.  The  German?  set  a  great  va- 
lue upon  patrimonial  property.  This 
useful  principle  in  human  nature  pre- 
vents much  folly  and  vice  in  young 
people.  It  moreover  leads  to  lasting 
and  extensive  advantages,  in  the  im- 
provement of  a  farm  ;  forwhat  induce- 
ment can  be  stronger  in  a  parent  to 
plant  an  orchard,  to  preserve  forest- 
trees,  or  to  build  a  commodious  and 
durable  house,  than  the  idea,  that 
thev  will  all  be  possessed  by  a  succes- 
sion of  generations,  who  shall  inherit 
kis  blood  and  name. 

15th,  The  German  farmers  are  very 
much  influenced  in  planting  and  pru- 
ning trees,  also  in  sowing  and  reap- 
ng,  by  the  age  and  appearances  of 
the  moon.  This  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  moon  has  been  ascribed  to  su- 
perstition ;  but  if  the  facts  related  by 
mr.  Wilson  in  his  observations  upon 
climates  are  true,  part  of  their  success 
in  agriculture  must  be  ascribed  to  their 
being  so  much  influenced  by  it. 

1 6th.  From  the  history  that  has 
been  given  of  the  German  agriculture, 
it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
a  German  farm  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  farms  of  the  other  citizens  of 
the  state,  by  the  superior  size  of  their 
barns  ;  the  plain,  but  compact  form  of 
their  houses  ;  the  height  of  their  enclo- 
sures ;  the  extent  of  their  orchards  ;  the 
fertility  cf  their  fields  ;  the  luxuriance 


of  their  meadows,  and  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  plenty  and  neatness  in  eve- 
ry thing  mat  belongs  to  them. 

The  German  mechanic  posses- 
ses some  of  the  traits  of  the  cha- 
racter that  has  been  drawn  of  the 
German  farmer.  His  first  object  is 
to  become  a  freeholder  ;  and  hence  we 
find  few  of  them  live  in  rented  houses. 
The  highest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  totr.em  on  entering  their  houses, 
is  to  ask  them,  *  is  this  house  your 
own  V  They  are  industrious,  frugal, 
punctual  and  just.  Since  their  settle- 
ment in  Pennsylvania,  many  of  them 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  those 
mechanical  arts,  which  are  more  im- 
mediately necessary  and  useful  in  a 
new  country;  while  they  continue  at 
the  same  time,  to  carry  ©n  the  arts 
they  imported  from  Germany,  with 
vigour  and  success, 

But  the  genius  of  the  Germans  of 
Pennsylvania  is  not  confined  to  agri- 
culture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Ma- 
ny of  them  have  acquired  great  wealth 
by  foreign  and  domestic  commetce. 
As  merchants  they  are  caniid  and 
punctual.  The  bank  of  North  America 
has  witnessed,  from  its  first  institution, 
their  fidelity  to  all  their  pecuniary  en- 
gagements; 

Thus  far  have  I  described  the  indi- 
vidual character  of  several  orders  of 
the  German  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
.1  shall  now  take  notice  of  some  of 
their  manners  in  a  collective  capacity. 

All  the  different  sects  among  them 
are  particul  irly  attentive  to  the  religi- 
gious  education  of  their  children,  and 
to  the  establishment  and  support  of  the 
christian  religion.  For  this  purpose 
they  settle  as  much  as  possible  toge- 
ther—and make  the  erection  of  a 
school  house  and  a  place  of  worship 
the  first  objects  of  their  care.  They 
commit  the  education  and  instruction 
of  their  children  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  the  ministers  and  officers  of  their 
churches  ; — hence  they  grow  up  with 
prejudices  in  favour  of  public  worship, 
and  of  the  obligations  of  Christianity. 
Such  has  been  the  influence  of  a  pi- 
ous education  among  the  German  111- 
therans  in  Pennsylvania,  that  in  the^ 
course  of  nineteen  years,  only  one  oi 
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tho-m  has  ever  been  brought  to  a  place 
of  public  shame  or  punishment, 

As  members  of  ci  II  govern- 
ment, the  Germans  are  peaceable, — 
and  exact  in  the  payment  of  their  tax  - 
es.  Since  they  have  participated  in 
the  power  of  tLe  stare,  many  of  them 
have  become  sensible  and  enlightened 
in  the  science  of  legislation.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  had  the  speaker's  chair  of 
her  assembly,  and  the  vice-president's 
office  of  her  council,  filled  with  dig- 
nity by  gentlemen  of  German  families. 
The  same  gentlemen  have  since  been 
advanced  to  seats  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, under  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  the  great 
controversy  about  the  national  govern- 
ment, a  arge  majority  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  Pennsylvania  decided  in  favour 
of  its  adoption,  notwithstanding  the 
most  popular  arts  were  used  to  preju- 
dice them  against  it. 

The  Germans  are  but  little  addicted 
to  convivial  pleasures. 

They  seldom  meet  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  eating  and  drinking  in 
what  are  justly  called  *  feeding  par- 
ties' ;  but  they  are  not  strangers  10  the 
virtue  of  hospitality. — The  hum  ry 
or  benighted  traveller  is  always  sure 
to  find  a  hearty  welcome  under  their 
roofs.  A  gentleman  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion, who  lost  his  wav  in  travelling 
through  Lancaster  county,  called  late 
at  night  at  the  door  of  a  German 
farmer  :  he  was  kindly  received  and 
entertained  with  the  best  of  every  thing 
the  house  afforded.  The  next  morn- 
ing, he  offered  to  pay  his  host  for  his 
lodging,  and  other  accommodations  : 
1  No'  said  the  friendly  German,  in 
broken  English —  '  I  will  take  nothing 
from  you.  I  was  once  lost,  and  en- 
tertained, as  you  have  been,  at  the 
house  of  a  stranger  who  would  take 
no  pay  from  me  for  his  trouble.  I 
am  therefore  now  only  discharging 
that  debt : — do  you  pay  your  debt  to  mc 
in  the  fame  way  to  somebody  else.' — 

They  are  extremely  kind  and  friend- 
ly as  neighbours.  They  often  assist 
each  other  by  loans  of  money  for  a  short 


time,  without  interest — when  the  pur- 
chase of  a  plantation  makes  a  larger 
sum  necessary  than  is  commonly  pos- 
sessed by  a  single  farmer.  To  secure 
their  confidence,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
punctual.  They  never  lend  money  a 
second  time,  to  a  man  who  has  once 
disappointed  them  in  paying  what  he 
had  borrowed  agreeably  to  his  pro- 
mise or  obligation.  It  was  remarked, 
during  the  late  war,  that  there  were 
very  few  instances  of  any  of  them 
discharging  a  bond,  or  a  debt,  with 
depreciated  paper  money. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Germans 
are  deficient  in  learning;  and  that  in 
consequence  of  their  want  of  more  ge- 
neral and  extensive  education,  they  are 
much  addicted  to  superstition,  and  are 
frequently  impored  upon  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  affairs.  Many  of 
them  have  lost  valuable  estates,  by  be- 
ing unacquainted  with  the  common 
forms  of  law,  in  the  most  simple 
transactions  ;  and  many  more  of  them 
have  lost  their  lives,  by  applying  to 
quacks  in  sickness  :  But  this  objec- 
tion to  the  Germans  will  soon  cease  to 
have  any  'oundanon  in  Pennsylvania. 
Several  young  men,  born  of  German 
parents,  have  been  educated  in  law, 
physic  and  divinity,  who  have  demon- 
strated by  their  abilities  and  know- 
ledge, that  the  German  genius  for  li- 
terature has  not  depreciated  in  Ame- 
rica. A  coi'ege  has  lately  been  found- 
ed by  the  state  in  Lancaster*,  and 
committed  chiefly  to  the  care  of  the 
Germans  of  all  sects,  for  the  purpose 
of  diffusing  learning  among  their  chil- 
dren. In  this  coliege  they  are  to  be 
taught  the  German  and  Engli/h  lan- 
guages, and  all  those  branch.es  of  lite- 
rature which  are  usually  taught  in  the 
colleges  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
principal  of  this  college  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  German  parentage. 
His  extensive  knowledge  and  taste  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  joined  with  his  in- 
dustry inth*  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  station,  have  afforded  to  the  friends 
of  le  uning  in  Pennsylvania,  the  most 
flattering  prospects  of  the  future  im- 


This  college  is   called  after  dr.  Franklin,  who  was  piesirlent  of  the  state  at  the 
time  it  was  founded,  and  who  contributed  very  liberally  to  its  funds. 
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tortancc  and  usefulness  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

Botli  sexes  cf  the  Germans  discover 
a  strong  propensity  to  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music.  They  excel,  in 
psalmody,  all  the  other  religious  socie- 
ties in  the  state. 

The  freedom  and  toleration  of  the 
government  has  produced  a  great  vari- 
ety of  sects,  among  the  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania.     The   Lutherans  corn- 
pose  a  great  proportion  of  the  German 
citizens  of  the  state.     Many  of  their 
churches  are  large  and  splendid.  The 
German  Presbyterians  are  the  next  to 
them   in  numbers.      Their  churches 
are  likewise  large,  and  furniihed,  in 
many  places,  with  organs.     The  cler- 
gy belonging  to  these  churches,    have 
moderate  ;  salaries  but  they  are  punc- 
tually and  justly  paid.     !n  the  coun- 
try they  iiave  glebes,  which  are  stocked 
and  occasionally  worked  by  their  con- 
gregations.     The  extra   exDences   of 
their  ministers,  in  ail  their  excursions 
to  their  ecclesiastical    meetings,   are 
borne  by  their    respective  congrega- 
tions :    by  this   means  the  disci pline 
and  genera'  interests  cf  their  churches 
are    preserved  and  promoted.     The 
German    Lutherans  and  Presbyterians 
live  in  great  harmony  with  each  other; 
insomuch   that  they  often    preach  in 
each  other's  churches,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, unite  in  building  a  church,  in 
which  they  both  worship  at  different 
times      This  harmony  between    two 
sects,  once  co  much  opposed  to  each 
other,  is  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
Presbyterians  in    some  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Calvinism.     I  have  called 
them  Presbyterians,  because  most  of 
them  object  to  being  designated  by  the 
name  of  Calvmists.     The  Menonists, 
the  Moravians,  the  Swingfi  lders,  and 
the  Catholics,  compose  the  other  sects 
of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    The   Menonists  hold  war 
a:ii  oaths  to  be  unlawful.     They  ad- 
mit the   sacraments   of  baptism,    by 
sprinkling,    and  the    supper.       From 
them  a  sect  has  arisen,  who  hold,  with 
the  above  principles  and  ceremonies, 
the  necessity  of  immersion  in  baptism  ; 
hence   they  are    called   Bunkers,    cr 
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Baptists  Previously  to  their  partaking 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  supper,  they 
wash  e-:;ch  other's  feet,  and  set  down 
to  a  love-feast.  They  practise  these 
ceremonies  of  their  religion  with  great 
humility  and  solemnity.  They,  more- 
over, hold  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation.  From  this  sect  there  have 
been  several  seceders,  one  of  whom 
devoteJ  themselves  to  perpetual  celi- 
bacy. They  have  exhibited,  for  many 
years .  a  curious  spectacle  of  pious  mor- 
tification, at  a  village  called  Ephvata,  in 
Lancaster  county.  They  are  at  pre- 
sent reduced  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
members.  The  Seperatisis,  who  like- 
wise dissented  from  the  Dunker-, reject 
the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  sa- 
crament ;  and  hold  the  doctiine  of  the 
Frft7u£r;concerningthe  internal  revela- 
tion of  the  gospel.  Theyh  Id,  with  the 
Dunkei'Sjthe  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion. The  singular  piety  and  exemplary 
morality  of  thes-j  sects,have  been  urged, 
by  the  advocates  for  the  salvation  of  all 
mankind,  as  a  proof  that  the  belief  of 
that  doctrine  is  not  so  unfriendly  to 
morals,  and  the  order  of  society,  as  has 
been  supposed.  TheDunkers  and  Se- 
peratists  agree  in  taking  no  interest 
upon  money,  and  in  not  applying  to 
law  to  recover  their  deb'.s. 

The  German  Moravians  are  a  nu- 
merous and  respectable  body  of  chris- 
tians in  Pennsylvania.  In  their  village 
of  Rethlehem,  there  are  two  large  stone 
buildings,  in  which  the  different  sexes 
are  educated  in  habits  of  industry  in 
useful  manufactures.  The  sist«  rs  (tor 
by  that  epithet  the  women  are  called) 
all  sleep  in  two  large  and  neat  apart- 
ments. Two  of  them  watch  over  the 
rest,  in  turns,  every  night,  to  afford 
relief  from  these  sudden  indispositions 
which  sometimes  occur,  in  the  most 
healthy  persons.,  in  the  hours  of  seen. 
It  is  impossible  to  record  this  fact, 
without  pausing  a  moment  to  do  ho- 
mage to  that  religion,  which  produces 
so  much  union  cyid  kindness  in  human 
souls.  The  number  of  women  who 
belong  to  this  sequestered  female  so  • 
ciety,  amounts  sometimes  to  120,  and 
seldom  to  less  than  co.  It  is  remark- 
able that  notwithstanding  they  lead  a 
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sedentary  life,  and  sit   constantly  in  families,  when  the  head  of  it  is  unable 

close  stove-rooms  in  winter,  that  not  to  work  ;  and  7I.  10s.   to  his  widow, 

more  than  one  of  them,  upon  an  ave-  as  soon  as  he  is  taken  from  his  family 

rage,  dies  in  a  year.  The  disease  which  by  death. 

generally  produces  this  annual  death,  The  Germans  of  Pennsylvania,  in-  \ 
is  the  consumption.     The  conditions  eluding  all  the  sects  that  have  been  1 
and  ages  of  tnc  women  of  the  village,  mentioned,  compose  nearly  one  third 
as    well  as  of  the    society    that   has  partofthewholeinhabitantsofthestate.  \ 
been  mentioned,  are  distinguished  by  The  intercourse  of  the  Germans  with 
ribbands  of  a  peculiar  kind  which  they  each  other,  is  kept  up  chiefly  in  their  I 
wear  on   their  caps  :  the  widows,  by  own  language;  but  most  of  their  men,  1 
white  ;  the  married  women,  by  blue  ;  who  visit  the  capital,  and  the  trading 
the  single  women,  above  18  years  of  or  county  towns  of  the  state,  speak  the  ' 
age,  by  pink  ;  and  those  under  that  English  language.      A  certain  num. 
age,  by  a  ribband  of  a  cinnamon  co-  ber  of  the  laws  of  the  stite  are  now 
lour.     Formerly  this  body  of  Mora-  printed  in  German,  for  the  benefit  of 
vians  held  all  their  property  in  com-  those  of  them  who  cannot  read  Eng- 
inon,  in   imitation   of  the    primitive  lish.     A  large   number  of    German 
christian.3  ;   but,  in  the  year  1760,  a  news-papers  are    likewise    circulated 
division  of  the  whole  nf  it  took  place,  through  the  state;    by  which  know. 
excep:  a  tavern,  a  tan-yard,  2000  acres  ledge  and  intelligence  have  been  dif- 
of.land  near  Bethlehem,  and  5 oop acres  fused,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
near  Nazareth,  a  village  in  the  neigh-  government.      There  is   scarcely  an 
bourhood  of  Bethlehem.     The  profits  instance  of  a  G  rman,  of  either  sex,  in 
of  these  estates  are  appropriated  to  the  Pennsylvania,  that  cannot  read  ;   but 
support  and  propagation  of  the  gospel,  many  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
There  are  many   valuable  manufac-  the  German  farmerscannot  v\  lire.  The 
tares  carried  en  at   Bethlehem.     The  present  state  of  society  among r  hem;  en- 
inhabitants  possess  a  gentleness  in  their  ders  this  accompisnment  of  little  con- 
manners,  which  is  peculiarly  agreeable  sequence  to  their  improvement  or  hap- 
to  strangers.     They   inure  their  chil-  piness. 

dren,  of  five  and  six  years  old,  to  ha-  If  it  were  possible  to  determine  the  a- 

bits  of  early  industry.     By  this  means  mount  of  all    the    property   brought 

they  are  not  only  taught  those  kinds  of  into  Pennsylvania  by  the  present  Ger- 

labour  which  are  suited  to  their  strength  man  inhabitants  of  the  state,  and  their 

and  capacities,  but  are  preserved  from  ancestors,  and  then  compare  it  with  the 

many  of  the   hurtful  vices   and  acci-  present  amou-t  of  their  property, 'he 

dents  to  which  children  are  exposed.  contrast  would  form  such  a  monument 

The  Swingfielders  are  a  small  soci-  of  human    industry  and  icono- 

cty.     They  hold  the  same  principles  my  as  has  seldom  been  contemplated 

as  the  Friends,  but  they  differ  from  in  any  age  or  country. 

them  in  using  psalmody  in  their  vvor-  I  have  been  informed  that  there  was 

ship.  an  ancient  prophecy  which  foretold, 

The  German  Catholics  are  mime-  that  '  God  would  bless  the  Germans 

rmsin  Philadelphia,   and  have  seve-  '  in  foreign  countries.'    This  predicti- 

ra!  small  chapels  in  ether  parts  of  the  on  has  been  faithfully  verified  in  Penn- 

state.  sylvania.  They  enjoy  here  every  bles- 

There  is  an  incorporated  clnritable  sing  that  libertv,  toleration,  indepen- 

society   of  Germans  in    Philadelphia,  dence,  affluence,  virtue  and  reputati- 

whose   objects  are  their  poor  or  dis-  on,  can  confer  upon  them. 

I  essed  countrymen.  How  different  is  their  situation  here, 

There  is  likewise  a  German  society  from  what  it  was  in  Germany  !  Could 
of  labourers  and  journeymen  mscha-  the  subjects  of  the  princes  of  Germa- 
nics, who  contribute  ;ts.  6d.  eight  times  ny,  who  now  r. roan  away  their   lives 
..  Near,  towards  a  fund,  out  of  which  in  slavery  and  unprofitable  labour,view 
a!:y;v  30s.  a  v.etk  to  each  other's  from  an  eminence,  in  the  month  of 
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fune,the  German  settlements  of  Strats- 
bur",  or  Manheim  in  Lancaster  coun- 
ty or  or*  Lebanon  or  Beihlehem  in 
the  counties  of  Dauphin  and  North- 
ampton ;  could  they  be  accompanied 
on  this  eminence  by  a  venerable  Ger- 
man farmer,  and  be  told  by  him  that 
many  of  those  extensive  fields  of  grain, 
full  feci  herds,  luxuriant  meadows, 
orchards  promissing  loads  of  fruit,  to- 
gether vvi:h  the  spacious  barns  and 
commodious  stone-dwelling  houses, 
which  compose  the  prospects  that 
have  been  mentioned,  -.-,  ere  all  the 
product  of  the  labour  of  a  single  fa- 
mily, and  of  one  generation  ;  and 
that  they  were  all  secured  to  the  own- 
ers of  them  by  certain  laws  ;  T  am 
persuaded  that  no  chains  would  be 
be  able  to  detain  them  from  sharing 
in  the  freedom  of  their  Pennsylvania 
friends  and  former  fellow-subjects. 
*  We  will  assert  our  dignity' — (would 
be  their  language)  '  we  wilib^  men — 
we  will  be  ire: — we  will  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  our  own  labours — we  wil!  no 
longer  be  bought  and  sold  to  fight 
battles  in  which  we  have  neither  in- 
terest nor  resentment — we  will  inherit 
a  portion  of  that  blessing  which  God 
has  promised  to  the  Germans  in  fo- 
reign countries — we  will  be  Pennsyl- 
vanians'. 

1  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the 
manners  of  the  German  inhabitants 
of  Pennsylvania  by  remarking  that 
if  I  have  failed  in  doing  them  justice, 
it  has  not  been  the  fault  of  my  sub- 
ject. The  German  character  once 
employed  the  pen  of  one  cf  the  first 
historians  of  antiquity — I  mean  the 
elegant  and  enlightened  Tacitus.  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  the  Germans  in 
Pennsylvania  retain  in  a  great  degree 
ail  the  virtues  which  this  author 
ascribes  to  their  ancestors  in  his  trea- 
tise *  de  moribus  German  orum"" . — They 
inherit  their  integrity — fidelity — and 
chastity — but  Christianity  has  banish- 
ed from  them,  their  drunkenness, 
idleness,  and  love  of  military  glory. 
There  is  a  singular  trait  in  the  feature's 
of  the  German  character  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  shews  how  long  the  most 
trilling  custom  may  exist  among  peo- 


ple who  have  not  been  mixed  with 
ether  nations.  Tacitus  describes  the 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  Germans 
build 'their  vil! ages,  in  the  following 
words.  '  Suam  quisque  domum  spa:'::s 
circumdat  sive  adversus  casus  ignis 
remediunif  si-t'C  in  sat:  a  tedific-andi.% 
Many  of  the  German  villages  in 
Pcnnsylvan:a  are  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  :  the  small  houses  are 
composed  of  a  mixture,  of  wood,  brick 
and,  clay,  neatly  united  together  j  the 
large  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and 
many  of  them  after  the  English  fashi- 
on. Very  few  of  the  houses  in  Ger- 
mantown  are  connected  together. — 
Where  the  Germans  connect  their 
houses  in  their  villages,  they  appear  to 
have  deviated  from  one  of  the  customs 
they  imported  from  Germany. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States! 
le?rn  from  the  account  that  has  been 
given  of  the  German  inhabitant?  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  prize  knowledge  and 
industry  in  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, as  the  basis  of  domestic  happi- 
ness and  national  prosperity. 

Legislators  o:  the  United-States! 
learn  from  the  wealth,  and  independ- 
ence of  the  German  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  encourage  by  your 
example  and  laws  the  republican  vir- 
tues of  industry  and  economy. — They 
are  the  only  pillan  which  can  support 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Legislators    of     Pennsylvania  ! 
learn  from  the  history  of  your  German 
fellow  citizens   that  you  possess  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure  in  the  bosom  cf 
the  state,  in  their  manners  and  arts. 
Continue  to  patronize  their  newly  esta- 
blished seminary  of  learning,  and  spire 
no  expense  in  supporting  their  public 
free-schools.     The  vices  which  follow 
the  want  of   religious  instruction,   a- 
mong  the  children  of  pjov  people,  lay 
tiie  foundation  of  most  of  the  jails,  and 
places   of   public  punishment    in  the 
state.     Do  not  contend  with  their  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  their  language  :   it 
will  be  the  channel  through  which  the 
knowledge  and  discoveries  of  one  of  the 
wisest  nations  in  Europe,  may  be  con- 
veyed into  our  country.    In  proportion 
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as  they  are  instructed  and  enlightened  must  spread  hereafter  over  every  part 

in  their  own  language,  they  will  become  of  the  world. 

acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  The  opinions  respecting  the  corn- 
United  States.  Invite  them  to  share  in  merce  and  slavery  of  the  Africans, 
the  power  and  offices  of  government  :  which  have  nearly  prcluced  a  revolu- 
ij:  will  be  the  means  of  producing  an  tion  in  their  Favour >  in  seme  of  the 
union  in  principle  and  conduct  between  European  governments,  were  trans- 
tfc  em,  and  those  of  their  enlightened  planted  from  a  sect  cf- christians  in 
fellow-citizens  who  are  descended  from  Pennsylvania.  Perhaps  those'German 
other  nations.  Above  all,  cherish  with  sects  of  christians  among  us,  who  refuse 
peculiar  tenderness,  those  sects  among  to  bear  arms  for  the  purpose  of  shed- 
them  who  hold  war  to  be  unlawful. —  ding  human  b'ood,  may  be  preserved 
Relieve  them  from  the  oppression  of  by  divine  providence,  as  the  centre  of 
absurd  and  unnecessary  militia  laws,  a  circle,  which  shall  gradually  embrace 
Protect  them  as  the  repositories  of  a  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  a  perpetu- 
truth  of  the  gospel,  which  has  existed  al  maty  pf  friendship  and  peace. 
in  every  age  of  the  church,  and  which 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Columbian  Magazini. 
S  I  R, 

THE  two  following  vcrses,which  I  have  styled  an  Orthographical  Paradox,  are 
literally  the  same  in  sense,  and  yet  essentially  different  in  their  apparent 
meaning  ;  one  being  a  moral  subject,  viz.  a  confession  of  guilt — the  other,  a 
political  exhortation.  If  any  of  your  correspondents  should  chuse  to  amuse 
themselves  with  an  investigation,  I  would  thank  them  for  a  solution. 

E  QJLJ  I  V  O  C  U  S, 


An  Orthographical  Paradox, 

I. 

TIME  rides  a  pace  ; 

Age  comes  in    place  :     &  I  dare  sin  secure. 

In  vice  /am    base  ; 

/.an  false  in  face  :    nor  dare  I  live  more  pure, 

II. 


My  friend  !  in  peace  thou  dost  rejoice  \ 
But  go — and  fear  with  flatt'ring  voice 

A  power  supreme  to  gi  e  : 
Then  grudge  to  give  unbounded  sway  ; 
A  basis  firm  in  duty  lay  ; 

Or  go  and  basely  live. 


(     3*     ) 
For   the    COLUMBIAN    MAGAZINE. 

A    MORAL     and    PHYSICAL     THERMOMETER: 

Or; 

A    SCALE  nf  the  Progress  of  temp  ERA  NC  E  and  INTEMPERANCE. 

L^o^yoRS,  with  their  effects,  try  their  usual  order. 
TEMPERANCE. 
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WATER; 

Milk  and  water, 
Vinegar  and  water, 
Molasses  and  wai.«r ; 

Small  beer  ; 


i  r 


H 


Cider  ; 


Wine  ; 


Porter ; 


H 


Stroncr  bctr  ; 


Health,  Wealth, 
Serenity  of  mind, 
Pveputation,  long  life  and 
Happiness. 

Cheerfulness, 
Strength  and 
Nourishment,  when  taken  only 

at    meals,    and    in    moderate 

quantities. 


INTEMPERANCE. 


T=J 


Punch ; 
Toddy; 
Greg; 
Slings; 


Bitters   infus- 
ed in  spirits  ; 

f  Pvum  Gin, 
I  Brandy, 
Whisky  & 
Jamaica  spi 
rits.  in    the 


\ 


d 


w  morning ; 
o.  durinsjth: 


")      [       VICES 

Idleness ; 
Pcsishness ; 
Quarrelling; 
Fighting ; 
Lying ; 
Swearing ; 
'  ^  Obscenity ; 
Fraud; 
Anarchy ; 
Hatred  of  just 
government; 
Murder ; 
^Suicide, 


N 


DISEASU. 

Sickness  ; 

Puking  and 

Tremors  ot  the 
hands,  in  the 
morning ; 

Bloatcdness; 

Inilamed  eyes; 

Red  nose  &  lace  ; 

Sore  and  swelled 
lejs  ; 

jaundice; 

Pains  in  the  limbs 
&  burning    in 
the  palms  of 
the   hands,  and 
soles  of  ihe  feet ; 

Dicpsy ; 

Epilepsy  ; 

Melancholy; 

Ideocism; 

Madness; 

FaLy ; 

Apoplexy ; 

DEATH. 


T   U    N    I    S    H- 
M  £  N  T  S. 

Debt; 
Black-eyes ; 

Rags; 
Hunger ; 

Hospital; 
'  *  Poor-house ; 

jail ; 

Whipping- 
post ; 

Wheel-bar- 
row ; 

GALLOWS. 
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(     3*     ) 

For   the    COLUMBIAN      M  A  G  A  Z I  K  E  . 
Thoughts  on  the  crotalus  hop.p.idus,  or  p.atti .e-snake. 

T  is  u  generally  received  opinion  a-  From-  the  for  going  facts  I  have  soinc- 
ruong  natural ifts,  that  the  crttalus  times  indulged  an  idea,  that  these rep- 
horridusy  or  ran '.e-snake,  offers  an  ea-  tiles  have  frequently  more  than  a  sin- 
ay  method  of  determining  its  age,  by  gle  cell  or  tattle  in  a  year:  that  these  hor- 
the  number  ofrartles  it  possesses  ;  each  ny  celis  are  formed  by  the  excrescence 
year  affording,  according  to  their  sen-  which  exudes  from  the  animal;  that 
time  -,  n 'additional  rattle  or  fibula,  in  proportion  as  this  excrescence  a- 
The  rattle  which  this  magazine  for  bounds,  the  number  of  the  fibulae  is 
November,  1786,  mentions  to  have  increased,  and  that  the  secrerion  of  this 
been  "  taken  from  a  snake  of  rather  a  matter  in  some  of  them  is  so  small, 
middling  size,  killed  in  tnc  summer  of  that  they  may  be  many  years  without 
that  Vear,  near  fort  Allen,**  engaged  furnishing  sufficient  for  a  single  appen- 
my  attention  on  account  ofthe  number  dage  to  their  fail.  Besides  this,  there 
cf  its  fibulae,  which  were  forty  four.  is  a  second  consideration,  which  appears 

From  this  instance,   I  was  induced  to  me  more  than  mere  Hypothesis,  and 

to  question  the  authenticity  of  the  rep-  may  operate  again&t  determining  their 

tile's  receiving  but  one  additional  fibu-  age  by  the  number  of  their  rattles,— 

la  each  year :    and  upon  prosecuting  I  mean  the   annually   casting  oil'  their 

the  enquiry,  I  was  rather  confirmed  in  skins,  and  the  rattles  being  frequently 

the   opinion,    that     these    snakes    do  left  with  the  old  sheath.     It  is  not  un- 

frequently  part  with  these  fibulas;  which  likely  that  one  of  these  two  cmses  oc- 

I  suppose  may  be  done  with  as  much  casioned  the  loss  which  the  snake  just 

freedom  trcm  pain,  as  the  paring  of  the  now  mentioued,  sustained  in  the  de- 

nails  on  the  human  hand:   I  therefore  privation   of  this  curious  appendage; 

enter  ain  a  doubt  whether  the  present  or,  pe;haps,in  passingbetween t  .e-mail 

received   method  cf  redding  on  the  shrubs  such  an  event  might  take  place; 

numbe     of  years  these  reptiles   have  and  I  have  been  informed  that  this  last 

live;!,  is  so  certain  but  that  a  further  frequently  happens.      I  he  probability 

investigation  may   possibly    introduce  of  the  one  which  we  have  an  account 

some  inieresting  result  on  the    ubject.  of  in  the  magazine  for  17S6,  having 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  a  gentleman  lived  forty  four  years,   appears  chime- 

of  som<*  knowledge  in  natural  history,  rical,  its  diminutive  size  scarcely  ad- 

having  made  an  excursion  into  the  back  mitting  the  idea. 

country,  had  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  The  foregoing  difficulties  in  thenatu- 

with  s;  veral   rattle-snakes,    which  he  ral  history  of  the  crotalus  borridus,  are 

kille  '.     I  saw  six  or  seven  of  their  rat-  offered,  with  a  wish  that  some  ingeni- 

tles,  and  was  informed  by  him,  that  ous  naturalist  may  take  up  the  subject, 

cue  of  these,  composed  of  the  greatest  and  indulge  us  with  his  sentiments  thro' 

number  of  fibulas,   (to  the  amount  of  the  medium  of  your  entertaining  mis* 

fourteen)  was  taken  from  a  snake  not  cellany:  and  if  the  hypothesis  here 

quite  three  feet  in  length,  and  but  a-  held  up  should  be  either  supported  or 

bout  an   inch  and  a  half  in  circumfer-  rejected  by  experience,  we  may  expect 

ence  ;  the  largest  snake,     which  was  it  will   at  leafl   tempt  him  to  pursue 

five    feet    long,    had  but  one    rattle,  a  study    so    interesting  ; — his  reward 

and  of  course  could  make  no  sound  with  will  be  the  pleasure  of  conveying  in- 

It.  formation.              philo-xai  ux.ii. 

On  the  making  of  Pot-ash  ;    by  Aaron  Dexter,  M.  D Communicated  to 

the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences*  at  Boston. 

HAVING  had  frequent  applicati-  have  been  led  to  several  observations, 
ons  from  the  manufacturers  of  which  are  generally  the  result  of  ex- 
pot-ash,  to  examine  that  article,  when  periments,  respectirig.its  defeefsand  the 
condemned   by  the  assay-masters  ;   I  causes  of  its  impurity.     From  a  con- 
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viction  that  those  defects  may  be  ea- 
sily remedied,  I  have  committed  my 
remarks  to  paper,  with  a  concise  his- 
tory of  the  manufacturing  tnis  salt, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  and  if  after  their 
critical  examination,  they  shall  be 
thought  to  contain  any  useful  hints, 
they  will  dispose  of  them  ast hey  think, 
proper. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  premise,  that 
the  great  evil  which  injures  the  sole, 
and  very  much  reduces  the  value  of 
s-me  of  the  American  por-ash,  arises 
from  foreign  matters,  such  as  common 
salt  and  eartii,  being  accidentally  mix- 
ed \vi  h  it. 

The  furnaces  and  machines  or  ap- 
paratus commonly  used  in  t  :s  coun- 
try, for  extracting  the  salts  itom  the 
asnes,  a.^d  for  boilino  anci  fluxing  them, 
are  undoubtedly  oi  a  good  kind. 

Tiie  first  important  object  to  be  ob- 
served, is  to  extract  all  the  salts  from 
the  asues.  For  this  purpose,  rain  or 
river  water  ought  ai  vays  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  ashes  .:hould  be  satin  a- 
ted  and  thoroughly  wet,  and  remain, 
with  about  an  inch  of  water  over  rhe 
top  of  them,  twelve  hours  at  least  : 
then  a  small  opening  may  be  made 
in  the  bottom  of  the  leach  tub,  which 
ought  to  contain  a  strainer,  to  prevent 
the  dshc-s  from  running  off.  The  lye 
discharged  is  fit  for  immediate  use. 
As  soon  as  the  manufacturer  begins  to 
draw  it  off,  he  must  apply  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  continue  that  application  and 
boiling  the  lyes,  until  they  are  so  redu- 
ced in  strength,  as  that  they  will  no 
linger  pay  the  expense  of  boiling.  The 
ashes  are  however  still  to  be  preserved, 
and  fresh  water  applied  as  before  ;  and 
when  drawn  off  they  may  be  used 
with  profit  on  fresh  ashes,  as  long  as 
there  remain  in  th^  lies  any  salts, 
Which  may  be  discovered  by  the  taste. 

The  lye  that  runs  oif  for  use,  should 
be  filtered  as  it  passes  the  bottom  i  f 
the  tub,  and  also  as  it  runs  into  the 
receiver;  which  process  mny  be  per- 
formed, without  any  expense  or  incon- 
venience, through  clean  straw.  Pre- 
vious to  boiling  the  lye  it  aught  to 
stand  twenty  four  hours,  and  then  be 


drawn  into  the  kettles  with  great  care, 
so  as  to  leave  all  the  sedim  nt  behind. 
Every  precaution  should  be  ta  .en  to 
let  nothing  fall  into  the  lyes  previous 
to,  and  whilst  boiling  :  therefore,  that 
injurious  practice  of  laying  wood  on 
the  kettles  for  drying,  must  be  av   ided. 

Strong  lyes  may  always  be  boiled 
half  way  in  the  first  operation  ;  and 
others  much  more:  after  which  they 
must  be  taken  with  care  out  of  the 
kettles,  and  put  into  a  receiver  at  hand. 
B  ':  so  shifted,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  unslaked  lime  may  be  pu  into 
ir,  which  serves  to  clarify  and,  at  the 
same  time,  re^'etei  the  lie  more  pun-? 
gent  to  the  tasj£;  After-standing  qui- 
etly until  it  cools  to  the  sr.-fe  ft  blood 
brat,  i;  must  be  again  shifted  md  in 
drawing  off  the  lye  in  every  instance, 
the  utmost  care  must  be  tafe  v<  th  -tall 
the  sediment,  whi  :h  is  generally  s  chal- 
ky earth,  is  detained  ;  w  uch  process 
will  e  fectoally  sepei  te  al  the  com- 
mon salt,  for  that  will  congeal  and 
cry  stalize  with  hot   wat<  he  same 

quantity  as  with  cold  w«  ter  ;  which  is 
not  the  case  with  any  oihei  neutral 
salt  or  alk  li.  If  after  ail,  from  any 
circumstance  unforeseen,  the  lyes  shall 
not  appear  pure  and  clean,  after  taken 
from  the  last  sediment,  they  must 
stand  quiet  until  another  is  formed, 
or  until  it  appears  fat  no  3ther  will 
form  :  should  one  f  -rm,  it  must  be 
seperated  as  before,  prior  to  its  being 
put  into  the  kettles  for  tin  last  opera- 
tion. Without  these  precautions  the 
p  3t-ash,  in  consequence  of  neutral  salts 
and  a  chalky  matter  which  are  obtain- 
ed from  the  ashes,  will  be  hard  to 
flux,  and  require  a  long  time  to  ef . 
feet  it— -which  will  gre  tly  endanger 
the  kettles ;  and,  after  it  is  fluxed,  will 
be  very  impure,  and  sell  fc  r  a  reduced 
price,  ifthe  owner  be  fortunate  enough 
to  find  a  market  at  any  rate. 

The  pot-ashes  which  I  have  examin- 
ed, that  have  been  condemned  by  the 
assay -masters,  I  have  found  to  contain, 
principally, com  ion  e?rrhj  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  chief  source  of  im- 
purity in  the  pot-ash  of  this  country. 
If  any  crystals  of  common  salt  or  ni- 
tre appear  in  the  sediment,  they  may 
he  preserved  and  purified  by  aa  easy 
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process,  \vfiich  is  known  to^  people 
in  o-eneral  who  have  attended  to  the 
manufacturing  of  saltpetre. 

After  the  lye  is  properly  cleared  fr 
earthy  matter  and  common  salt,  wl  jch 
not  only  retards  the  fluxing  process, 
as  has  bee  a  observed,   but  renders  it 
unfit  for  many  uses,  particularly  the 
bleaching  of  linens— -it  must  continue 
boiling  until  evaporation  shall  cease  ; 
then  the  fire  must  be  decreased  until 
the  salts  are  perfectly  fluxed,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  inflamma- 
ble   substance^    with   which    most  of 
them  aboiMrt  1-  which  may  be  determin- 
ed  by   the  following  simple  method. 
Take  some  pot-ash  and  dissolve  it  in 
water  :  let  there  be  as  much  pot -ash  as 
the  water  will  dissolve.     Then  plunge 
a  piece  of  silver  coin,  or  any  thin  p'?te 
of  silver,   into  the  solution.     If  the 
pot-ash  contains  any  inflammable  mat- 
ter, it  will  change  the  silver  to  a  dark 
or  black  colour,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it    had  b  en  over  the  steam  of 
burning   sulphur.     By   this  easy  ex- 
periment  the   manufacturer  will    be 
saved  the  expense  and  mortification  ot 
carrying  pot-ash  to  market,\v!  ten  must 
sell  for  a  very  reduced  price. Should  the 


workman  discover,  on  the  experiment 
being  male,  the  inflammable  princl- 
p'e  (;;r,  what  is  called  by  the  workman, 
the  oily  substance,  or  fire)  to  exist  in 
tli-  pot-ash,  it  can  be  lemedied  only  by 
dk  solving  in  pure  water,  and  boiling  it 
down  am  fluxing  it  a  second  time  ;  or 
it  may  be  made  into  pearl-ashes3by  cal- 
cination, with  little  expense. 

Some  manufacturers  may  be  discou- 
raged from  going  through  this  process, 
by  the  labour  necessary  in  sruhnng  the 
lye  so  often.  But  if  they  cmsider  the 
advantages  they  will  obtain  in  fluxing 
their  pot-ash,  which  will  be  effected  in 
less  than  half  the  time  required  in  the 
usual  w  ay-  -and  the  great  saving  in  the 
expense  of  kettles,  by  the  lyes  being 
made  clean  and  pure  ;  they  will  be  re- 
conciled to  the  method,  notwithstand- 
ing: the  trouble  :  as  their  interest  will 
be  found,  on  experiment,  to  be  con* 
cerned  in  its  adoption,  and  as  their 
pot -ash  will  find  a  more  speedy  mar- 
ket, and  a  higher  price.  Besides,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  will 
never  be  doubtful  of  their  ad  vemures, 
and  the  reputation  of  American  pot -ash 
will  be  equal, if  not  supe:ior,to  any  that 
is  manufactured  in  Europe. 


For  the  c  o  l  u  M  b  i  a  n  ma  g  a  z  i  n  e  . 

description  of  a  Machine,  called  THE  HORIZONTAL 

SPINNING-WHEEL. 

[Illustrated  by  a  Plate.] 


IT  must  always  afford  us  satisfacti- 
on to  bring  into  public  view, 
any  invention  or  improvement  that 
may  favour  frhe  individual  or  national 
interest  of  Americans $  we  have  there- 
fore   selected    an    invention,    which 


while  it  promises  to  give  employment     derstood  at  first 


disengage  or  set  agoing  at  pleasure, 
any  one  of  its  wheels,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  rest. 

This  contii vance  is  so  simple  and 
ingenious,  that  little  art  is  required  to 
keep  it  in  order,  if  it  be  properly  un- 


to the  poor,  and  support  to  the  friend 
less  orphan,  may  also  enable  children 
of  either  sex  to  provide  for  their  in- 
firm or  aged  pa  rents. 

The  horizontal  spinning-wheel,  laid 
down  in  the  plate  annexed,  was  in- 
vented about  twenty  years  ago  by 
the  late  mr.  Bernard  Barton  of  Car- 
lisle in  Enj  land,  a  very  ingenious 
linen  manufacturer.  At  this  mad  ;:." 
twelve  little  r.irls  may  spin  ar  once.   It 


Considerably  less    strength   is   re- 
quire!  here    than    at    the    common 
s pinning- wluel  j       and      the     origi-  j 
nal  ex  pence    of    it   in  England    dees  | 
not  exceed  five  pounds  sterling  : — it  j 
seldom  needs  repa  r.    Several  of  these r 
wheels  have  for    upwards  of  fifteen 
years  been  employed  in  various  parts 
of  England,   much  to  the  honour  of 
.those  by  whose  beneficence  they  wen! 
etected,  and  to  the  benefit  of  thou- 


is  so   easily    managed,  that   a  child,     sands  of  poor  children  in  that  king- 
with  the  slightest   touch,  c:.n  either     dom. 
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THF  following  Critique  is  part  «  f 
an  ingenious  arti  le  in  the  Criti- 
cal Review^  which  arp.ared  in  London 
jo  n  after  the  publ.cation  of  B1  ir's 
Lectures  on  Rhet  >nc  and  Belles  Let- 
Ires.  In  order  to  rencLr  Them  the 
more  us  fid,  we  have  give  i  referen- 
ces t  lo'h  the  British  and  American 
Impressions.* 

REDUNDANCIES. 

•Seteces,  as  the  author  righth  ob- 

serves  should  he  cleae  I  of  redun- 
dant   sr;nls,  and  redt  ndant  mem- 
.  be<s/    L.  nd.  ed.  p.  -227.      Amer. 
ed.  p.  99. 

The  sni  11  st  ck  of  words,    which 
wen,   as  jet    possessed.       Lon.   106. 
Am.  47       Let  us  proceed  t    consider 
•/"t.e  styl    of  language.     Lon.  11 1. 
Am  4.9.    The  main  design  ofthislec- 
lure  i    t  ■  consider  of  the  means  to  be 
used  for  improvement  in    eloquence. 
Lon.ii.22i.  Am.    16.     To  unite  to- 
gether copiousness  and  p  ecisi  n.   Lon. 
203.     \m.  83.      Going  bJ'ore  them* 
or  follow  ins;   after  them.      Lon.  281. 
Am.  1 2 2.     What  goes  before  and  im- 
mediately  follows   after.      Lon.    293. 
415.  Am.  127  182.  What  goes  before 
mav  give  1  g   t  to  what  follows  after. 
Lon.  ii.261.  Am.  291.     Inserted  i:  to 
tohat  foil-,  ws  after.  Lon.  ii   .62.    Am. 
2,7,1.   The  more  exact  y  that  this  traik 
is  pursued,  tlv  more  that  eioque  ce  is 
props,  ly  s  .  udied,  the  more  shall  we 
be  guarded,  &c.    Lon.ii.  5.  Am     21. 
Provided  always  that  so  much   uni.  n 
be  preserved.  Lond.ii.  109.  Am. ..65. 
He  must  always   lake  care,  that  any 
such  allusions    be    natural   and   ea  y. 
Lon.ii   116.    Am.  268.     but  for  you, 
whenev,  r  I  hear  yon,  I  g-   away  dis 
please  1  with   myself.      Lon.  ii.   126. 
Am.  27  2     It  mils'  needs  give  pleasure, 
if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dign.ty 
flf  the  composition    adequate   to    the 
weight  and  importance  of  the  matter. 


Lon.ii. 385  Am.  84..  Thembrethat 
this  unity  is  rendered  sensible  to  the 
imaginati  n.  t  e  effect  will  1  e  tin  bet- 
ter. Loh.  ii.  413-  Am.  3  6.  The 
nearer  that  a  poet  Can  bring  the  re- 
presentation o  an  imitation  o:  nature, 
the  iraj  ression  will  be  the  more  perfect. 
Lon  ii.  510.    Am  433. 

Passages  in  which  things  are  suppos- 
ed ;o  be  in  one  class,  an1,  at  the 
same  time,  represented  asbe.onging 

to  ANOTHER. 

The  relations,  which   of  all  others, 
we  have  the  most  ft  quent  dtca  ion  to 
men-ion.     Loo.    50.   Am.  66      Tne 
relations  which,  of  al!  others,  are  by  far 
the  most  fruitful  of  tn  pes     Lon. 293. 
Am.  1 28.  Our  past  misfortunes  afford 
a  circumstance,  the  most  favourableof 
ail  others,  to  ou    future  hupes.  Lon.  i:.  ; 
63.  Am.   245.    Sure  of  acquirno  that 
lame,  and  even  veneration,  which   s, 
of  all   other  rewards,  the  greatest  in- 
centive to  genius.     Lon.ii.  255.    Am. 

32§- 

T\.e  superlative  degree  instead  of 

the  comparative. 
Which  of  these  two  methods  is  ot 
the  greatest  utility  and  beau  y.  Lon. 
152.  Am.  67.  Of  the  t^o  it  is  life 
safest  extreme.  Lon .217.  Am.  9$. 
When  our  sentence  consist*  of  two 
members,  Ve  longest  should,  gene:  ally* 
be  the  concluding  one.  Lon.  238. 
Am  ic+.  Iif remains,  to  this  day,  in 
doubt,  whether  hi?  beauties  or  his 
faults  be  greatest.  Lon.ii.  523.  Am. 
443- 

DOUBLE  C0MPARAT1NES. 

Le sser differences.  Lon  27.  Am.  12. 
Attend  to  all  the  lesser  and  more  re- 
fined graces.  Lon-  43.  ii.  22.  Am. 
19.  228.  The  lesser  forms   of  poetry. 

Lon.  ii.  335     Am.  ^,62. Lesser  is  a 

corruption  oUess  ;  but  the  author  has 
innumerable  authorities  for  using  it. 


*  The   American  copv  was  published  ua  on»  volume,  quarto,  by  Mr.  Robert  Aitkcn, 
•f  Philadelphia. 
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Irfctures  on  the  Style  of  Dr.  Blair, 


Adjecti  ves  having  a  superlative 
signification,  improperly  lu^ecl  in  a 
comparative  sense,  ci  compared 
by  more   nd  most. 

The  characters  of  rasfe,  w  en  bro't 
t©  its  most  perfect  state,  are  reducible 
to  two,  delicacy  and  correctness.  Lon. 

.   Am.*       Most  perfect,  tho' 

a  common,  is  not  an  eligible  expres- 
sion ;  because  perfect,  being  an  abso- 
lute term,  cannot  with  strict  propriety 
be  used  comparatively.  In  this  pa  - 
sage  it  would  be  better  to  say,  its 
perfect,  or,  its  most  improved  a  ate. 

Not!  ing  that  belongs  to  human  na- 
ture is  more  universal  than  the  re  ish 
of  beamy.  Lon.  17.  Am.  8.  The 
foundation,  upon  which  they  rest,  is 
what  has  been  found  from  xperience 
to  please  mankind  most  universally. 
Lon.  31  Am.i-.  W«  can  conceive  no 
motive  wi  icu  won  id  more  universally 
operate  upon  men.  Lon  102.  Am. 
45  •  1  be  vehement  manner  of  speak* 
ing  by  t  nes  and  gestures  became  not 
ss  universal.  Lon.  116.  Am.  51. 
Music  is  kn  wn  to  h  ,ve  been  a  more 
extensive  ait  among  them,  than  it  is 


\\'v\ 


1  us  ;     more  universally!   studied. 


-Lon.  252.  Am.  no.  The  practice 
of  reading  s  rnions  I  as  prev  iled  so 
universally  in  England.  Lon  n.  43. 
Am.  23*7.  Nothing  has  so  great  and 
universal  a  command  o-ei  the  muds 
of  men  as,  virtue.  Lon.  ii.  236.  Am. 
3*7-  T  e  )e  utation  of  great  ancient 
cl  ssics  being  so  early,  :o  la  ting,  so 
universal,  among  ail  the  most  p<  lish- 
ed  n  jtions.  JL01  .  ii,  252,  Am.  2,16. 
T  huar. us  has  by  attempting  to  n  ake 
the  history  of  his  own  !  imes  toouniver* 
sal,  fallen  into  the  s  me  error.  Lcn. 
5i.  266.  Am.  30  .--  Y>  e  may  say, 
m  ie  genet  cl,  w  ore  extensive^  &c. 
but  we  cann  r,  with  any  propriety, 
say  more  universal. 
A  DjicTivts  instead  or  A  dverbs, 

V\  e  o  n  much  easier  [01  m  the  c  n- 
ceptior-  of  a  fierce  combat  between  two 
>ncn  than  between  a  bi  l1  and  a  ri-er. 
Ton.  3  1.  Am.  154.  —We  can  more 
easily. 

ii  might  he  requisite  for  them  to 
be  exceeding  hill.  Lcn.  ii.  1  0.  Am, 
266, 


The  page  is  omitted  ui  the  original. 


Any  instead  of  either. 
1  he  verse  marches  with  a  more  slow 
and    measur  d   pate,    than  in  anv  of 
the  two  former  cases.      Lon.  ii.  33c. 
Am.  30. 

Either  instead  of  each. 
Ti  uth,  duty  and  interest.  But  the 
argument,  directed  towards  either  of 
them  are  generally  distinct.  Lon.  1  . 
184  Am.  298.  --Either  refers  to  t<uj4 
things  only. 

The  distributive  noun  neither,  im- 
pr   .  eily  fodowed  by  t.  e  possessive 
pronoun  in  'he  plural  number. 
Sig    t  and  feeling  are,  in    Ins    re- 
spect,  perfectly  on  a  leve   ;  neither  of 
them  can  extend  beyond  their  own  t  b- 
jects.   Lon.  413.    Am.  181  --  //Jowa 
objects.     Neither  relates   to  two  per- 
sons or  things  tak  n separately 

Each  impicperly  followed  by  a  verb 
in  the  plural  m.mrer. 
H  re  ie  several  dfL  rent  objects, 
and  each  of  them  are  addressed  or 
spokei.  to.  Lon.  335.  Am  147  —  is 
addressed. 

Each  other  instead  of  one  ano- 
ther. 

By  what  bond  could  any  multitude 
of  r  en  be  kept  together,  untJ  once, 
by  the  intervention  or  speech,  ihey 
communicate  their  wants  and  intenti- 
ons to  each  other.  L0.1  100.  Am.  44. 
Ob j  (;ts  coul  not  be  discerned  fom 
each  other.  Lon.  156.  Am. 68--  A 
great  number  of  govermntms  >n.\& 
of  each  otkir.    Lon.  ii.  11.    Am.  223. 

One   another  instead   of   each 
other. 
Two  men,  ignorant  of  one  another*, 
language.    Lon.  102.   Am.  45.     Ihe 
close  rtl  tion  of  an}  Xv  o  words  to  one 
anoth  r'w\  meaning.    Lon.  122.    Am. 
54      Where   two  things  ;.re  compar- 
ed or  contrasted  to  one  another.  Lon. 
.••43.   Am.ic6.     Whit  Ii  t*\o  opinions 
are  entirely  consistent  uhh  one  another* 
Lon.  4  o-   Am.  216.     Thechara  ters 
(  i  (  oineille     nd  Kacine  are   hapj  i  >' 
contrasted  vj\k\i  one  another. \.o\  .ii.   2c. 
Am.  42  —Each  other,  like  the  w\.rd 
both,  oiu  hr  onlj  to  be  used  when  we  *re 
p<  o.th  ng  of  two     hints  ;  (ne  anothet* 
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vhen  we  are  speaking  ofmore  than  two. 
3ne  followed   by  a    pronomin  1  ad- 

'  jecti  e  in  the  plural  numb  r. 

It  has  been  advised  by  writers  on 
this  subj  ct  [action]  to  practise  before 
a  mirror,  w  he  e  one  may  see,  an  I  judge 
of  their  own  gesture;*.  Lon.  u.  22.. 
Am.  314. 

THEM  BOTH. 

The  representing  them  both  as  sub- 
icc>,  atone  mo  n  nt,  to  he  command 
of  God,  produces  a  noble  t  ffect.  1.  n. 
62.  Am.  x8.  The  single  word  '  as- 
certain,'  conveys  the  import  of  them 

both.  Lon.418.  A.11.  :«3-  Ez  k:d» 
in  poe-icalgrace  and  elegance,  is  muc  1 
inferior  to  them  both.  Lon.  11.  403. 
Am.  39  -   -  -  Them  both  is  an  aukward 


pleonasm. 


The  relative  not  agreeing  wit'-  the 

ANTFCEDSN'T. 

That  ino-eni  us  nation.  <wbo  have 
done  so  much  honor  to  modem  litera- 
ture. .  Lon.  ii.  284.  Am.  340.-  —  The 
writers  of  that  ingenious  n  itun. 
Verbs  in  the  plural  number  in- 
stead of  the  singular. 

A  yreat  mass  of  rocks  thrown  toge- 
ther by  vhe  hand  of  nature,  with  w  Id- 
fiess  and  contusion,  strike  the  mind 
frith  more  randeitr,  than  if  they  had 
been  adjusted  to  each  other  with  tue 
most  accurate  symmetry.  Lon.  52, 
Am.  23  -  -  The  aut  or  might  have 
said,'  vast  rocks  thrown  together. 
Mass  is  not  a  noun  of  multitude. 

My  heart  begins  to  be  tv.icheJ  ; 
my  gratitude  or  my  compassion  begin 
to  flo  v  Lon.  ii.  192.  Am. 30  .  •-- 
Begins  to  flow. 

The  smart,  or  the  sneering  manner 
of  telling  a  story,  arcincjnsiste  twitri 
the  historical  character.  Lon.  u.  2-3. 
Am.  336.  Neither  the  one,  nor  the 
other,  find*  proper  place  in  is  ocs. 
Lon.  ii  2S0  Am.  339-.  Wha<  *he 
heart  or  the  imagination  dictate.  Lon. 
ii.  299.  Am  347-  T  cre  "asftiiurh 
<re  ius  in  the  world  before  merrnvere 
learning  or  arts  to  rettn  ■  p.l.  n.u  343. 
Am. 366  -B^foie  there  iuere  arts  or 
le.tr  in^. 

You  was  in  tead  of  you  were. 

You'tvas  i'nd  st  steireumstancesj 
vou  moaspu  hed  U  t  r  utmost.  Lon. 
ii.   1 86.   Am.  298.     When  you  ivas 


mos-  in  earnest.     Lon.  ii.  219.     Am. 
3 12.... Ton  in  English,  <vous\n  French, 
and  voi  in  Italian,  are  uniformly  and 
indisputably    pronouns   ot    the  plural 
number.     The  us    of  themr in  speak- 
ing toce  person,  is  a  modern  refine- 
ment, intimating,  'hat  we  regard  the 
person  we  are  speaking  to,  as  much 
as  we  do  a  luuTt'Uiicle  ofothtr  people. 
The  subjunctive  nude  instead  of 
the  1KD   cative. 
I  must  observe,  that,  although  this 
part  of  style  merit  attention,  and  he  a 
very  proper  object  of  science  and  1  ule  ; 
although  much  of  the  beauty  of  compo- 
sition depend  en  figurative  language  ; 
vet  we  must  beware  of  imagining,  that 
it  depends  solely  %    r  even  chiefly,  Upon 
such  language.      Lon.  277.   Am  120. 
---That  figurative  language  merits  at- 
tention, and  is  a  very  pVoper  object  of 
science  an  i  rule,  are  positions  which 
do  not  adtnit  of  the  ieast   'oubt,   and 
there  ore  should    not  have    been   ex- 
pressed inthesubju  ctive  mood  ;rn.  re 
especially  as  the  verb  depends*  in  the 
same  Sentence,   and    in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, is  used  in  the  indicative. 

We  shah  b:  di  gusted  if  he  give  us 
too  much  of  the  servile  employments, 
and  1  w  ideas  of  actual  peasants  ;  and 
if  he  makes  his  shepherds  discourse  as 
if  thev  were  courtiers,  &c.  Lond. 
ii    338.     Am    364. 

It  -were  much  to  be  wished,  that  some 
sucn  work  wer  undertaken.  Lv.nd. 
ed.  201.  Am.  88.  It  were  to 
be  wished,  for  the  honor  of  his  me- 
mory.     Lund.  ii.    301.       Anrr.   348. 

. «  it  were  to  be   wished'  is  an 

absurd  phrase.  There  is  no  pretence 
for  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in 
this  case.  '  It  is  to  be  wished'  is  the 
pr  per  expression 

Sermons  are  always  the  more  strik- 
ing, and  Commonly  th     more  usehd, 
the   more  precise  and   particular  the 
subject  oft   em  be.   Lon.  ii.    09    Am. 
26-._Here    is    likewise   no   pretence 
for  "the  us    of  the  s   biunctive  mood; 
and be,  in    he  indie  tive,  is  obsolete. 
Verbs   which   ought    to  be   m    the 
active,  or  the  passive  voce,  em- 
ployed as    NEUTERS. 
The  mist  dissipates,  which  seemed 
formerly  to  hang  over  the  object.— 
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Lon.  21.  Am.  9..— -The  mist  is  dissi- 
pated, evaporates,  or,  disappears. 

This  manner  of  wriung  obtained  a- 
mong  the  Assyrians.  Lo  .  34,  14.5, 
146,  iji.  &c.  Am.  59,63,64,  66,  &c. 
—  Obtain  d  is  frequently  used  as  a 
neuter  verbj  but  prevailed  is  prefer 
able. 

This  readily  connects  with  the  ft  m- 
rishing  period  of  a  pla  t.  Lon.  81. 
Am.  112  The  reader  soon  wearies  of 
fhis  play  of  fancy.  Lon. 313.  Am  136. 
To  keep  up  the  reader's  attention, 
a  d  to  prevent  him  from  tiring  oft  e 
aut/.cr  Lon. 382.  Am. 167  -  By  tir- 
ing o/'he  author,  the  professor  means, 
being  tired  f  >  im.  But  in  this  sen- 
tence, t  e  expre  sion  can  only  signify 
the  reader's  tiring  or  fatiguing  the 
auth  r. 

Such  authors;  as  th  se  one  never 
thes  of  reading  L  n  395.  A  111.17;. 
Lest  thr  reader  should  tir£  of  what  he 
may  consider  as  netty  remark -.  L  n. 
4*7.  Am.*  06..  Ev.ry  audience  is  ve- 
ry ready  to//  e.  Lon.ii.  60.  Am. 244. 
They  begin  to  tire.  ib.  1  hey  vvi  I  tire 
pf  it,  and  f  rget  it.  L~n.  ii.  175. 
Am.  294  ---The  vnb  tire,  Lke  the 
vyord  fatigue,  is  g  neraMy  us  d  in  the 
passive  L>rm  :  as,  he  is  tired  wirh 
leading,  cr,  he  begins  to  be  tired. 
The  use  of  the  word  applies, 
The  word  'nat  're1  wornd  have  e- 
qu^lly  applied  to  idea  and  to  s  ml. 
Lon. 44  .Am  197. — have  been  equal- 
ly applicable. 

The  epithet  '  ita'ely'  applies.,  with 
mo.  c  propriety,  o  *  paiace.^/  Lon. 
466.  Am  205- — My  other  observati- 
on, which  applies  equally  to  dean 
Swift  and  mr.  Addison.  Lon.  495. 
A  m  .2 1  i  ■  T  he  spying  applies  to  the  sub-, 
ject  n  w  before  us  Lon  ii  33. — 
Am  349 — This  expre- sion  is  a  Scoti- 
cisn>,  which  has  been  Ltely  introduc- 
ed into  the  English  language  by  t>ome 
careless  wri  ers. 

Had    instead    of   \youi  d,    attended 
with  some  other  improper  plnases, 
or  a  faulty  arrangement. 
Metaphors   which  need  this  apolo- 
gy of  ?n   *  as  it  were,'  had  generally 
be   better   omitt'  d.    Lon.    30c.  Am. 
J 33  In  this  case  figures  badm\xz\\  bet- 
tcr  be  wanted .  Lon.  365.  Am.i6.-. — 


This  sentence  bad  better  Been  <v&mtk* 
hig  altogcthe  .  Lon  42 5. Am  186   ris 
had  better  have  omitted   toe   ward. 
Lon. 434  Am  190.  And  for/  betten&apyf 
been  expressed  by,&c.  Lon  436.  Am. 
191.  This  member  of  the  sentence  naJ. 
iwuch  oettei  hanje  been  omitted   Lon. 
449.4^0  ii  159     Am  197.    Hadbc>\<ir 
banrt  been'. topped    Lon. 450    Am  197, 
The  pareuthesi  had  o<-ttei  (fai  better) 
have  been  avoi  .cd.  Lon  457  Am  20c 
By  omitting  tne  adverbs,  the  reader 
will   petceiv-   th     gross  absurdity    I 
these   rh.ascs,    had   b"  wanted    had 
have  been  dropped,  had  have  been  a- 
vwideii,  Sec     Ine  author  should  bavq 
said,  this  sentence  would  have  been - 
better  omitted,  Sec. 

\\  1    l  instead  of  shall. 

Without  havi.g  attended  to  th':sx 
we  will  be  at  a  ioss  in  undersian  iag 
severa  passages  of  theclas  ks.  Lon. 
109.  Am  48  What  we  conceive  clear- 
ly ,w  willw  itural.y  express  with  dear- 
ness  L011402.Am.176  Asthiss.e:i'ence 
contains  seveial  inaccuracies.  I  wilt 
be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  its  structure  and  parts. 
Lon  447.  ■  m.196.  We  will  always  be 
able  to  give  most  body  to  tha*  pitch, 
of  voice  t  which  in  conversation  we. 
are  accustomed  Lon. ^6.  ii-  206. &c. 
Am.  1 11    307.  &c« 

Will  instead  of  may. 

There  are  few  gre'it  occasions  of 
public  speaking,  in  which  1  nc  will 
n  u  derive  assistance  from  cultivated 
tas  e,  and  extensive  knowledge.  Lon. 
ii.  2.34   258    A    .  319  329. 

Shall  instead  of  should 

If  it  shall  now  be  requiied,  What 
are  the  pr  .ptr  sources  <(  the  sub- 
lime? Lon.  75.  Am.  33. 

Would  inst-^a    o.  should. 

The  Asiatics  :;t  no  time  relished 
any  thing  but  what  was  ful  of  orna- 
m  nt  nd  splendid  in  a  decree,  that 
we  wiuld  denominate  gaud  .  Lon. 
26.  Am. ii-  7  here  ar  no  tw  words 
w.e  wGtild  or»or  -  leadily  take  to  be  sy- 
nonymous than  'am  re'  :  nd  'dili^e- 
re.'  Lon.  196.  Am.  85.  *  futus  and 
*  securus*  ;  re  words  which  we  would 
readily  c<  nfound.  Lon.  196.  Am.  85. 
Without  a  careful  attention  to  tne 
sense,  we  would  be  natuuliy  led,  by 
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the  rules  cf  syntax,  to  refer  it  to  the 
rising  and  sc;L.ng  of  the  sun.  Lon 
313.  Am  93.  We  -ivou/d  be  greatly 
at  a  loss,  if  we  could  nor  borrow  as:>i*- 
taiice  from  figures.  Lon  185*.  Am. 
It  1  siioud  mingle  in  one  aia- 
cnnrse  arguments  for  the  lov^  of  God, 
an  i  for  the  love  of  our  ne,ighb<  ar,  i 
nt'^uld   offend    wn pardonably    against 

ur.iiv.    Lon    ii.  109.    .-aTi.255 Li    i 

vere  to  mingle,  1  should. 

From  whom  [Horact  ]  we  ucru'd  be 
fed  »o  form  a  very  high  idea  of  the  ta  e 
and  genius  of  the  Augustan  age  Lon. 
ii.  258  Am.  in  The  heroes  glory  • 
i ^U;  a  '  -vould  h  nk  very  indt  eativ, 
over  iheirfullen  enemies.  Lon.  ii.  429. 
Am.  403. 
Can  and  couLDinsteadofMA.it  ana* 

MIGHT. 

The  difference  hetween  themr^.2  be 
clea  ly  pointed  out.  Lon.  40.  Am. 
28.  Some  trivial  or  misjudged  c. - 
cums'ancts,  can  be  ove: looked  by  r  e 
leader.  Lo  1  72-  Am  32  If  it  be 
of  that  r  ..    s  ilemn,  and  awful 

L  d  v.  hich  dist  Qguish.es 
we  can  pronounce  it  sublime  Lon  .  75 . 
Am  33.  The  history  of  the  English 
language  can,  in  th-s  manner,  be  clear- 
ly traced.  Lon.  171  Am.  74.  A 
plain  native  S)le  can  be  made  eq  :ally 
Siring  and  expressive  with  this  La  iut- 
sed  English.  Lon.  iSS.  An  82. 
Language  can  be  rendered  capable  of 
this  power  of  music.  Lon  248  r\m. 
ic8-  How  asilv  could  it  h*ve  been 
mended  by  this  transposition  !  Lon. 
360.  Am  113.  This  can  be  some 
times  accomplished.  Lon.  266.  Am. 
115.  E  e~>  gloomy  and  d.smal  ob- 
jects can  b  introduced  into  figures, 
Lon.  30  .  Am.  1  1  In  solemn  dis- 
course this  can  of'en  be  done  to  good 
purpose  Lon.  328.  Am.  1  3.  This 
in  ccurnty  could  have  been  reme  ied 
Lon  48  •  An)-  213-  M.st,  or  all  of 
Ihe  matt  rs,  which  can  be  t  e  subj  ct 
of  publi  discourse.  Lon.  ii.  47.  Am. 
338.  Formal  int  oductionsc£«  wit  . 
out  any  prejudice,  be  mi'ted.  Lon. 
ii.  159.  Am.  787.  Passages  can  \>i 
procured.  Lon.  ii.  455.  Am  414. 
Gho  ts,  angels,  and  devil  ,  (an  be 
conceived  as  existing  Lcn-  ii.  469. 
Am.     20 
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The  past  lime  instead  of  the  pre* 
sen  \ 
It  anv  shoalo  main  a  n  that  sngar 
iv'is  bi'ter,  an  '  tobaao-i^MM  sweet,  no 
r  asoninga  c  uld  av  ii  c.<  prwe  ir. 
Lon.  3_>.  Am.  1  Old  HoiMtius  is 
reminded  tha'  his  son  stood  alone 
a^ajnst  three,  and  a^ked,  What  he 
tvoula  banje  hai  huti  to  h i-vt   done  ? 


L01 


A' 


i  he    wish    of 


Hora»ius  iiius.  be  r  ter  ed  either  t  the 
lime  of  ihe  c  md  at,  or  to  the  time 
w  h-  n  the  question  is  asked,  In  the 
f  finer  ca-  ,  would  it  not  e  sufficient 
t>  sav,  '  Whal  he  won.  liav  wish* 
ed  him  to  do.*  In  the  la  e,  Whit 
he  would  hive  wished  h  u  tvi  have 
done'  The' sentiment,  as  r  author 
has  expressed  it,  is  em  passed,  anJ 
r?q  tires  some        1 

Tw  I'M"  •, 

when  they  are  madt  if  to  support 

any  oar.  ufa  buil  ling  hut ''is  11  ^s\, 
an->  that  scene. I  >r  q  ^'rea^to:? 
stantial  prop.  Lon  81/.  Am.  .9. 
The  sentenc  con  iins  hr  e  separate 
S'tions,  which  required  thr.ee  se- 
ices  iq  have  unjokiedtl)em% 

Lou. 4.4  .       i-i"6 1  o unfold them> 

Ox"  instead    Ihm 

In  an  m  .hor's  writing  wiri,  oroprie- 
ty,  bis  beu.g  fiee  of  die  two  former 
faults  seems  implied.  Lon.  189  Am. 
82  1  he  s^le  of  dean  Swift  is  free 
of  all  affectation.  Lon.  476  Am.  210. 
There  may  be  writes  much  freer  of 
such  inaccuracies.  Lon. 49-.  Am  2iS. 
Chrvsost  me  may  be  re.td  with  ad- 
vantage, as  being  freer  a/Tajse  orna«» 
meins  th  n  the  L  ,nn  fathers.  L  n. 
ii  37.  Am  234-  it  is  nor  free  fifth* 
fault  wh'chl  imputed  to  Mirny's  Epis- 
tles Lon.  ii.  3  1.  Am  :a8.  T  ;s- 
so's  Aminta  is  not  whplly  fie«  of  i  ra- 
ttan refinement.  Lon.  ii  550.  An.' 
369  Racine  wanted  the  cordon sn  ss 
and  grandeur  or  CJorneiHe's  ima^iiif'- 
tion  ,  bur  is  free  of  his  bombast.  Lon, 
ii.  519     rs.m.  44-2. 

On    n^tead  of  in. 

By  the  cu  torn  of  walking  often  on 
the  streets.  Ion.  197.  Am.  80,  The 
spectator  spesks  oniv  the  1  nguage  of 
description,  which  is  always  of  a  low- 
er tone.  I.on.321.  Am.  40-  "he 
capital  of  ,;  '  nations,  su'dd 


•  .-,.1 


*  *4€ic  16  *w  error  in  the  reference,  which  we  have  net  been  »*de  w>  coii^ct, 
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ed  en  one  conflagration.  Lon.  359. 
Am.  1.  8  To  place  any  modern  au- 
thor en  the   same  sank.     Lull,  ii-  38. 

Am.  23c. 

Among  instead  or  in. 
Among  a  nation  so  enlightened  and 
acute,  and  inhere  the  highest attenti  n 

was  paid  to  every  thing  elegant  in  the 
aits,  we  may  naturally  expect  to  find 
the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious. 
Lou.ii.  12.  Am.  224  —i  he  preposi- 
tion among  implies  a  number  of  things, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  prefixed 
to  a  noun,  which  either  denotes  one 
yn^le  object,  or  an  aggregate  ct  man}', 
taken  collectively. 

Never  ins'ead  of  evsr, 

Let  a  speaker  have  never  so  good  a 
reason  to  be  animated.  Lon.  ii.  56. 
Am. 242 

That  instead  of  as. 

A  direction  the  ore  n-  cessary,  that 
the  present  taste  of  the  age  in  writing, 
seems  to  lean  more  to  style  than  to 
thought.  Lon.  407.  Am.  178  The 
harmony  is  th  more  happy,  that  the 
disposition  of  the  members  of  the  pe- 
riod, which  suits  the  sound-so  well, 
is  no  less  just  and  proper,  with  respect 
to  the  sense.  Lon  4:1.  Am.  180. 
These  rules  are  the  more  necessary, 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  discourse 
which  requires  no  small  care.  Lon.  ii. 
1  -:.     Am,  287. 

Inserted  sentences,  which  have 
an  air  of  stiffness  and  affectation. 

Considerable  me  it  doubtless  he  has. 
Lon.  396.  Am.  173  Of  figures  and 
ornament  of  evei  \  kind  he  is  exceed- 
ing! \  tl-nd.  Lon.  397.  Am.  174. 
Great  virtues  certainly  he  had.  Lon. 
11-14..  Ami. 225.  N^  contemptible  ora- 
tor he  was.  Lon  ii.  16.  Am-  226. 
Living  examples  of  public  speaking, 
it  will  not  be  expected  that  1  sboul  i 
hen  point  out.  Lon.  ii.  "36.  Am. 
320.  Imperfections  in  their  works 
he  mav  indeed  point  out  ;  passages 
that  are  faulty  he  nay  shew.  Lou, 
ii.  250.  Atn. 425.  Orators,  such  as 
Cicero  and  Demosthe  es,  we  have 
nme.  L  n  ii.  237.  Am.  329.  Or 
orations,  or  public  discern ses  of  all 
kind-,  1  have  already  treated  ful  y. 
Lon.  ii.  259.  Am.  330  With  di- 
gressions and   episodes    he  abounds. 


L'm.ii.  266.  Am. 333.  In  DoJsley,s 
Miscellanies  several  very  beautiful  ly- 
ric poems  arc  to  be  found.  Lon.  ii.360. 
Am.  373.  Of  parables  the  propheti- 
cal writings  are  full.  Lon.  ii.  398. 
Am.  3S8-  Of  'yric  poetry,  or  that 
which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied 
with  music,  the  Old  Testament  is  full. 
Lon.  ii.  401.  Am.  390.  Than  Te- 
rence  not  ing  can  be  more  delicate, 
more  polished  and  elegant.  Lon.  ii. 
53 S-     Am.  449. 

in  these  sentences  t'->e  grammatical 
ordd"  of  words  would  be  much  m  ;re 
natural  and  agreeable,  than  tins  in- 
verted arrangement. 

Suppose  a  man  should  gravely  and 
seriously  ask  a  friend  to  take  a  walk 
into  his  ga  den,  in  s  me  such  lan- 
guage as  fhis  : '  Into  the  parden  let 

us  walk,  of  flowers  it  is  full,  of  fruit 
i  think  you  are  fond,  on  ihe  trees  some 
peaches  are  to  be  found,  ap  icots  this 
year  I  have  none,  to  tea  we  shall  re- 
turn'— he  would  be  thought  a  coxcomb 
er  s  pedant.  Why  then  shou'd  such 
inve  ted  expressions  be  used  in  our 
compositions  ? 

METAPHORS. 

1  From  the  influx  of  so  many  streams* 

from  ice  junction  of  so  many  dissimilar 
pans,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the 
English,  like  every  compounded  lan- 
guage, must  needs  be  somewhat  itre- 
gitlar.  We  cannot  expect  from  itt  .at 
correspondence' of  parts,  tint  complete 
analogy  in  structure*  which  may  be 
f.  urid  in  those  simpler  languages, which 
have  been  foimed  in  a  manner  within 
themse  vea,  and  built  on  one  founda- 
tion.' Lon.  172.  Am  75.— -In  this 
Uassage  the  English  language  is  consi- 
dered as  a  river  and  a  structure  :  but 
these  two  images  are  inconsistent 

'  Rules  tend  to  enlighten  taste*  and 
to  lead  genius  from  unnatural  devia- 
tions into  its  proper  channel-''  Lon.  6. 
Am.  2. — What  has  genius  to  do  in  a 
channel,  which  is  literally  t  e  depth  of 
a  river  ? 

'  Good  hopes  mav  be  entertained 
of  those  whose  mind  have  thisl  herd 
and  eiespm  turn-  Many  virtues  may 
be  grafted  upon  it.'  Lon.  12.  Am. 
6  —-We  can  form  no  idea  of  gra  t. 
ing  on  a  turn,  or  a  tendency,  which  is 
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•either  a   visible,  nor  an  intellectual  «  The  real  and  proper  ornaments  of 

T  style  .re  wrought  into  the  sw  stance  ot 

-  As   dr   Young's  imagination  was  rt.  They  fl  w  in  the  s  me  si  earn  with 

s-  onu  md  r/VA,    rather  than    delicate  the  current  of  thought/  Lon  ijftAm. 

and  correct,  ne  sometimes  gives  it  top  160. -The  ornaments    ot    style    are 

loose  reins.       Pence,    in   his    Night  here  considered  as  capable   ot  being 

Thou  lis   there  irevifls  an  obscurity  wrought  into  a  solid  substances  and, 

and   >  hardness  in  his  style     The  me-  in  the  next  sentence   repr..   nted  as  a 

tat.hors   ar     frequently  too  bold,  an  1  jfmzm  (lotting  «>if6  a  arm*rf-       - 

frequently  too  tar  A»rW;  the  reader  There  is  rhesame  contus  on  otideas 

is  dazzled r  thei  1   an  enlightened,  and  in  the  following  passag  s  :     In  bisniM 

ke,v  constantly  on  the  stretch,  to  com-  morons pieces,the plainness oi  hi'  man- 


frebend  and  /k<?/>  pare  with  the  author. 
We  may  observ  hew  the  folio  ing 
metaphor  is  spun  out  '  Lon   313     Am. 

13-.- 1  he  imagination  is  confounded 

by 'this  mixture  of  literal  am  figi  rative 
exrre  sions,  and  this  rapid  transition 
from  one  metaphor  t    another* 

■  Dryads  and  Naiads,  the  genius  of 
the  wood,  and  the  #W  of  the  river, 
were,  in  men  of  lively  imaginations, 
ip  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  easily 
crafted  upon  this  turn  of  mind/  L  n. 
I  16  Am.14.3-T  The  grafting  of  nymphs 
and  s;enii  is  a  new  mode  or  propagati- 
on 

before,  even  b  the  celebrated  dr. 
Graham;  and  vet  cur  professor  re- 
presents it  as  an  easy  pr  cess. 

'Comparison  is  a  sparkling  ornament; 
and  ail  things  that  soarke,  dazzle  and 
fatigue,  if  they  recur  too  often.  Simi- 
lies  should,  even  in  poetry,  be  used  in 
m  deration;  but  in  prose  writi  gs 
much  more;  otherwise  the  style  will 
become  disgustingly  luscious,  and  the 
ornament   ioc;e  its   'virtue    and    effect.' 


which  .has  never  been  thou^hi  of     or  in  a  personal  char 


ner  gives  !  is  vCit  a  singular  edge,  and 
se's  it  off  to  the  hi  h  st  advantage. 
There  isnofroth,  nor  affectat  on  in  it  ; 
\\flrws  without  any  studied  prepara- 
tion ;  and  (*  hi-  he' hard  y  appe  m  to 
smile  h:mse!f,  he  makes  ids  re  der 
lau»h  heartily/     Lon- 3S2.  Am.167. 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury   is  ever  \r\bus- 

k;:s  full  of  circumloeutio  s,  and  ar- 
tifi)  al  elegan  e  '  1  on.  3^7.  Am.  174. 
---We  may  say  L^rd  a  afce  bury '3 
writings  jre  '  full  of  circ •■••:  locutions/ 
But  if  we  substitute  the  a.,  hoi  for  his 
works,  and  introduc     1  iril  in  buskins, 

crer,  we  cannot 
„  >  properly  say,  he  is  full  of  circumlo- 
curions,  as  that  he  \sfond  of  them. 

'  In  that  region  which  it  [eloquence] 
occupies,  it  admits  great  scope;  and  t;> 
thedefect  of  zeal  arid  a£p|ication,more 
than  tothe  want  of  capacity  and  geni- 
us, we  may  ascribe  its  not  having  hi- 
therto risen  higher.  It  is  afield  where 
there  is  much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped  ; 
it  is  an  instrument,  which  may  be  em- 
ployed for  purposes  of  the  highest  im- 


vrnament   io^:e   us   -uttmz    «i>^    c^--       r— .'.7-      -,r      •         ..  A  g 

Jon-    -8    Am.  1 «;  2 --We  may  represent     porrance.        Lon.  m.4^-     £T\J3»- 

■L)"    4°»/^I'JJ-  '      '.-..i.,  GUm,»nrP    is  lure    described    as 


sim 


lies  as  sparkling  ornaments  of  style 


Which  dazzle  and  fatigue  the  reader  s 
imagination;  but  we  cannot  at  the 
Lame  t  me,  with  any  prooriety,  r( pre- 
sent them  as  things  unpleasing  to  the 
palate,  or  'disgustingly  luscious.' 


j.loquence  is  litre  described  as 
something  cavable  of  rising,  a*  a  field, 
and  as  an  instrument  ;  but  these  are 
representations,  mm  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  aii>  just  idea. 


.•< 
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USEFUL 

THE  French  have  lately  discovered  that 
a  stoul  /*##"  ca"  be  ma"e  o}  t,ie  na'  * 
©f  the  linden,  or  linn  tree — Pot-ash  can  be 
made  of  the  wood.  Millions  of  tSiose  tre<^s_ 
encumber  the  fertile  lands  on  the  waters  or 
Siisquehannah,  Delaware,  the  two  Kcnah- 
was  &.c.  &:c. 


HINTS. 

TT  is  prrfhabk  that  linseed  oil  might  be 
1  profitably  manufactured  into  soap.  Deinj 
worth  only  fou*-penee  (foui -ninetieths  ot 
a  dollai  per  pound  in  Philadelphia  and 
murhl  ss  in  the  interior  parte  of  theUnued. 
States— where  there  is  less  consumption  ot 
oil,  and  where  (lav-seed  is  too  low  to  bear 
ths  expeacs  of  carrying  it  to  market. 


5° 


Useful  Hints. Recipes, 


THE  nroplo  of  *hc  Hnited  States,  who 
have  immense  fores, s  to  clear,  should 
establish  Glass  Manufactories,  and  increase 
them  as  much  as  possible.  '-  he  labour 
cmpl  yd  to  destroy  the  woods  for  the 
clearing  of  lands,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
disposes  the  :and  to  culture,  will  serve  for 
the  productions  of  a  very  extenfive  object 
©f  mouufaciir  ;  therefore,  the  utility  of 
this  destruction  is  of  double  edvantage.  It 
cannot  be  doubled  that  we  shall  one  day 
fee  able  to  furnish   Europe  with  glass-ware. 

TT  is  said  that  carriages  of  the  phaeton 
J.  and  chase  kind  .re  now  introduced 
into  London,  made  entirely  of  iron,  and 
one  hundred  pounds  lig  ter  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  sort  and  dimensions.  They 
are  fumiihid  with  loosening  and  top 
springs,  to  guard  against  acciden.s  ;  and 
the  inventor,  an  artist  of  ockley.  neat 
Birmingham,  has  in  consequence  been 
handsomely  rewarded  by  the  king, 

HPHEFE  are  above  200, oco  horses  in 
-*■  Pennsylvania.  If  these  consume  a  gal- 
lon and  a  hall  of  grain,  or  cut  straw  and 
jt.eal.  pe'  dav,  it  amoui^s  annually  to  a- 
bove  thirteen  millions  ol  bushels,  worth  at 
one  shilling  per  bushel,  near  £  .65c, 000. 
The  use  of  oxen  might  easily  save  above 
half  this  sum  yearly  :  besides,  when  worn 
out  \rith  labour,  their  flrsh  is  valuable. — 
Vhere  then  is  the  wisdom — where  the 
patriotism,  in  continuing  a  practice  so 
deeply  injurious  ? 


HOPS  ^e  :ng  'pontan^vs'y  p-^ueod  ia 
America  t  eir  cultu  e  b-ir.  »es  an 
ODjett  of  impo*  tant  coin  e«n  tn  A  me  leans. 
In  Swe^r  ,  the  stems  and  tendo's  >  e  pre- 
par  d  like  rump,  of  wMc  j-hin.  t'ohis 
m  re.  The  sprouts  fom  the  mo  s  a-e  a 
we'i  tasti  1  a-d  whole  ome  too4,  a*  may 
re  -iten  as  sail*-1,    c    hrt   e-    a~d    used  as 

preenc.  ■    ■■  ■    ■    » 

On  the  manner  of  destroying  Ins  cts  which  attack 

Fruit-trcs. — From    the  Paris    Memons   ef 

Agriculture. 

MDE  THOSSE  hav:ng  found  that 
-  oil  of  turpentine,  when  aopiitd 
to  animals  which  were  covered  with  ver*. 
min.  d-.'Si.roved  thest  veimin  without  hurt- 
ing the  animal,  the  author  of  this  memo  r 
tried  it  on  s  vtral  kinds  of  tree-  ice  and 
other  insec  s  ;  all  of  which  it  killed,  with- 
out hurting  the  trees.  He  then  mixed 
some  oil  of  t  rpentitie  with  fir  e  earth, 
so  as  to  make  it  incorporate  well,  and  ad- 
ded watei,  stirring  it  carefully  tiii  the 
whole  was  brought  to  a  co;  si  It  rahle  de* 
gvee  of  fluidity.  In  this  mixture  1  e  dipped 
bianchesof  frui'  trees  covettd  wi.h  insects, 
which  were  entirely  cles  royed  bv  it,  eggs 
and  all,  without  hurting  the  fruit,  branch 
or  leaves.  The  composition  may  be  gotten 
orfby  artificial  watering,  or  lelt  to  be  washed 
away  by  the  first  shower.  From  these  ex- 
periments, he  thinks  that  oil  of  turpentine 
may  be  well  employed  lor  killing  vari« 
ous  kinds  of  lice  that  infest  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  sometimes  produce  diseases  on 
fruit-trees  Experiments  will  ascertain  how 
far  this  remedy  will  prove  enxacious  in 
differeut  cases.' 
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R         E        C 

for  p-cvert'mg  Water  from  insinuating  itself 
between  the  junctures  of  Bricks  and  Stones. 

QUENCH  q  ick-  ime  with  vinegar  ; 
m'x  therewith  of  iron  filing  about 
hair  the  q.mtit  of  the  quick-hm?  ;  add 
half  a»  n.u^h  fresh  cow-dung  :  work  the 
whole  well  ioge.h  r,  and  it  will  be  fit  for 
immediate  u  e. 


For  writing  blue  Letters  on  Sword- Blades. 

I^He  toil  wint- discoveiy  to  make  blue 
h  iters  on  wi  rd-  lades,1  asb .'er  lately 
made  by  an  Ame  Scar,  gemlc  an  resident 
ai  Dunkirk  •  -Tat-e  a  well  p  lishe  blade, 
and  held  it  ov.r  a  charcoal  fire  till  t  is 
blue;  thf  r  ,  w''th  oil  colour,  write  such  let- 
ter as  you  wish  should  appear  and  remain, 
and  let  them  dr;  j  then  wa.m  some  strong 


I        P        E        S, 

vinegar,  an1  pour  rhe  infu»*on  a!!  oyer  the 
bUJe,  v'-ich  will  in  f alii  ly  taker  ft, he  blue 
colou  :  a  er  .his  process  a  little  com  non 
w>  m  water  will  take  oft"  the  oil  co  our, 
and  t  e  letters  vill  appear  nd  remain  of  a 
curious  -nd  indelih  e  blu  .  ihevm-may 
be  do  ;e,  wth  equal  succes  ,  with  a  common 
penknife,  or  any  other  instrument. 

A  neiv-discovfed  Remedy  ftr  the  Scuri-y  in 
the  Gums. 

TAKE  half  a  pint  of  rad  sa^e  tea  ;  d  1 1 
P'ece  of  al'um  the  siae  of  a  lar^e  nu  « 
meg,  a^d  as  much  bole  ammoniac  j  of  honey 
a  table  spoo  ful ;  the  sa.ne  of  vine, a  ;  set 
it  on  a  slo  fire,  un  il  the  ahum  is  dis« 
s<  Ived  ;— wash  the  mouth  often.  If  the 
teeth  are  loose,  add  mors  hone},  vinegar 
and  allum,  with  port  wine. 
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FOREIGN 

FRANCE. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


from  So  to  94;  fifty-two  of  74;  eleven  of 
64;  twelve  of  50  to  40  guns;  eighty-seven 

THE   Paris  Magazine,  for  the  month  of  frigates,  and  fixty-five  floops,  all  in  thebeft 

Mav  1788,  contains  a  lettet   from  the  condition,  without  including  old  fhips. — 

count  deCherissv,a  patriotic  nobleman,  a  ho  From  this  list  it  appears,  the  present  navy  is 

resides  much  in  the  country  and  is  es.eemed,  much    superior  in  number  and  condition 

after   .  r.  Duhamel,  one  of  the  hist  experi-  to  that  oti.be  year  1776, 

mental  farmers  in    France — concerning  the  20th.    The  chief  president  of  the  parlia- 

successful  cultivation  of  the  new-discovered  meht  of  Pans,  M.  d'Aligie,  has  resigned, 

vegetable  called,  by  \va>    of  contrariety,  the  and  M,  d'Oimeffon  is  named  in  his  place. 

Root  of  Famine,  from  its  prodigious  in-  The  bishop  of  Grenoble  shot  himself  a- 

crease.      As  the  qualities  and  use  of  t. us  ex-  bout  a  fortnight  ago,  after  having  delivered 

raordinary  vegetable  are  but  lately  known  one  of  the  most  patriotic  speeches  ever  heard 

ierc.  weshall  give  our  readeis  the  substance  iu  that  province.     The  reason  of  his  com- 

>f  the  count's    letter,  which    may   prompt  rrdtti.i ;  this  rash  action  is,  that  he  had   it 

jomt  amongst   our  country  gentlemen    to  printed  very  differently  from  what  he  had 

«'ucourageits  growth  — ;t  I  sowed"  says  the  spoken;  for  which  reason  the  gentlemen  of 

.ount ':  about  seven  bushels  of  the  seed  in  a  the  association  declared   him   incapable   of 

piece  of  land  containing  eleven  thousand  presiding  over  that  patriotic  assembly, 

cubic  feet,  being  two  French   acres,   m   the  Nov,  9.     On  Thursday  last  the  assembly 

beginning  of   November.     In   March  the  of  Notables  took   plac^   at  Versailles;  and 


growth  was  advanced,  and  I  believed,  that 
as  the  product  was  abundant,  I  might  en- 
crease  my  stock  by  planting  a  number  of 
slips,  which  could  well  be  spared.      I  ae- 


on Friday  tie  six  committees  proceeded  to 
business. 

On  Sunday  last  the  deputies  of  the  states 
of  Provence,  which  had  not  been  convoked. 


cordingly  had  them    cut  off  and    sc    in  a      till  last  year,  for  an  interval  of  147    years, 
lisjht  sandy  loam,  at  the  distance    of   about      had  an  audience  of  the  king. 


18  r  jo  inches  asunder  ;  in  the  following 
month  they  e.hcreascd  to  sue h  a  degree, 
that  I  compute  every  singie  slip  to  have 
propagated  fourteen  fold.  In  June  the 
crops  were  perfect  y  ripe  and  full  grown; 
4nd  I  ordered  a  certain  quantify  mixed  with 
tnown  grass  to  be  given  to  my  cows, 
which  they  exceedingly'  relished,  and  u>o- 
duced  from  29  to  30  pints  of  oar  measure 
#ach,  at  every  milking.  The  milk  and  the 
burter  were  both  excellent,  and  entirely  free 


ENGLAND. 
The  celebrated  Hcrschel's  discovery  in 
April  last,  of  the  existence  of  volcanoes  in 
the  moon,  is  a  subject  of  praise  in  every 
learned  society  in  Europe;  and  the  king 
of  Prussia  has,  it  is  asserted,  written  a  very 
flattering  letter  to  that  eminent  astronomer. 

Extract  from"  the  Nautical  Almanac  and 
Astronomical  Ephemeris  for  1791. 
Piil  by  order  of  the  Commissioners 


rifLdh  jitude. 


from  any  rank  or  disagreeable   taste.      \1\ 

labouring  hor  es  and  mules  became  so  sleek 

and  wel?  coated  from  this  diet,  mixed  with  Advertisement  efthe  expected  return  of  the  Or 

their  ordinary  food,   that  they  scurce  could  met  of  153^,  and 1661,  in  ike  year  ty  8$, 


be  distinguished  from  the  belt  of  my  coach 
a"nd  riding  cattle.  About  one  pound  of 
this  loot  is  sufficient  to  mix  with  bear:S. 
oats,  bailey,  or  h.ay  at  each  feed,  which  r.-uy 
lie  given  morning  and  evening."  It  d  as 
not  yet  appear  that  any  sheep  have  ben 
£>  d  with  this  root,  but  there  can  be  no 
bt  that  a  cultivation  of  it  would  be  at- 
:d  with  the  best  consequence. 
.111  788.  A  list  of  the  marine  forces'  of 
ingdom  is  now  handing  about,  which 
s  the  following  total  amount:  nine 
jtts  of  1 10  guns  ;  five  second  ditto, 


.oy  the  Astronomsr  Royal. 
The  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  comet 
observed  b\  Appian  in  1.532,  and  by  Heve- 
lius  in  1661,  are  so  much  alike  as  to  ha  ■; 
induced  Dr.  H  alley  to  suppose  them  to  be 
one  and  the  same  comet;  and  astronomers 
since  have  joined  in  the  same  opinion. 
Hence  it  should  return  to  its  periheliurri  on 
the  27th  day  of  April, 1789:  but  it  will  pro- 
bably cdtne-a-  fewmonths sooner.  It  will  hist 
be  seen  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  hea- 
vens, if  any  astronomers  fhall  watch  for  it 
in  fituations  nearer  the  line,or  in  southern 
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ilimatea,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1788,      mense  profit,  to  labourers  and  owners   of 


and  probably  not  before  September.  Aitro- 
nomers  who  may  happen  to  be  in  thosa 
parts,  will  be  enabled  to  direct  their  te- 
lescopes for  discovering  it  is  early  as  pofli- 
ble,  by  being  furniibed  with  the  following 
'elements  of  is  orbit: 
The  pevihelium  diftancc 
Place  of  ascending  node  &i. 
Inclination  of  the  orbit  to 

the  ecliptic 
Pherihelium  forwarder  in 
the  orbit  than   the   as- 
cending  node 


044851 
2  4deg,  i8min. 

32deg.  36min. 


the  mills  and  and  factories,  of  £.5, 270.00* 
sterling. 

As  the  revolution  that  took  place  in 
Great-Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  accession 
ol  king  William  the  third,  is  an  eventful 
period  in  the  annals  of  Christendom,  ha- 
ving wrought  so  great  a  change  in  its  com- 
mercial and  political  system  ;  it  may  not  be 
unsatisfactory  to  such  of  out  readers  as  are 
not  in  the  habit  or  opportunity  of  such  par- 
ticular information,  if  we  lay  before  them 


the  state  ©{population  that  existed  at    that 
33deg.  28min.  period,  contrasted  with  what  it  is  at  tnis 
Time  of  the  perihelium  in  the  latter  end  of  day  ;  both  taken  from  the  most  approved 
the  year  1788,  or  the  beginning  of  1789.  and  accurate  accoums  that  have  been  pub- 
Its  motion  is  direct.  lished  respecting  the  undermentioned  great 

If  it  should  come  to   its  perihelium  on  cities,  Sec.  viz. 
January  1,  1789,  it  might  be  first    seen  in  No.  of  souls  in  1608 

the  southern  parts  of  the  world,  with  a  good  Lond.  contained  696,000 


acrorr.atic  telescope,  about  the  middle  of 

September,   towards  the  middle  of  Pisces, 

with  55  dcg.    south   latitude,  and  53  deg. 

south  decimation. 

An  Account  of  the  Cotton-Mills  in  Great- Britain, 
and  an  Estimate  of  the  Cotton-Manufacture  of 
thai  Country. 
One  hundred   and    forty-three   Cotton- 

Mills   arc  now    built    end   in   progress  in 
^Britain  ;  of  which  two   thuds  have 
ed  within  these  five  years, 
hese,   there    are    above  twenty 

th<  r-  hundred  hand-mills,  or  jennies, 

f.i  s]         e  for  the  twisted  yarn 

ipuft  by  the  water-mills. 

The  expense  of  water-mills  is       £-V5-c&° 

Expense  of  hand-jennies,  houses, 
buildings  and  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery, supposed  at  least 


In  1788. 

I,1CO,COO 

800  :  - 
lSc,: 
150,004 
354,00** 

185,000] 


285,000 


/\i, coo, 000 


The  state  ol  the  raw  materials,  and  the 
progressive  and  astonishing  increase  ( t  this 
manufacture,  will  be  best  exampled  by 
•what  follows. 

TheCotton  and  Wool ap-'  When  manufactured  sup-      of  the  Natural  History  of  the  human  body 
pliedto  the  Manufac-  \      posed  to  be  worth  and  mind)  has  lately    made  the  following 


Paris  488.000 

Marseilles  200,000 

Lyons  250,000 

Naples  200,000 

Rome  200, oco 

Amsterdam  187,000 

Venice  131., oco 

Bourdeaux  ioo,oco 

Dublin  6q,ooo 

Rouen  66.000 

Bristol  48,000 

Cork  40,000 

Liverpool  ao.000 

By  which  it  appears,  that  the  cities  ol  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Naples,  Bourdeaux,  Dublin,  I 
Rouen,  Bristol,  Cork,  and  the  town  of  Li- 
verpool, have  encreased,  and  that  Mar- 
seilles, Lyons,  Rome,  Amsterdam  and 
Venice,  have  decayed  in  their  population  ^ 
from  which  circumstance,  Naples  from  the 
fifth  has  become  the  third,  Bourdeaux  fronj 
the  ninth  the  fouith,  and  Dublin  from  the 
tenth  the  seventh  in  rank,  as  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants. 

r.  Adair  (in  his   Philosophical   Sketch 


ioo.oc* 

2GC, 000 
170,000. 

iro,oco 
50,000 ' 
90, coo 
6c,  oo* 


ture  was            ' 

Yearsi 

lbs. 

1781 

5,101.922 

1782 

11,336,800 

1783 

9>546;i79 

1784 

11,280,238 

1785 

17,992,888 

1786 

16,151,867 

1787 

22,6oo,COO 

esting   remarks 


on 


the 


£.2,  CO©,  000 

3,900,000 

3,200,000 

3.250,000 

6,900.000 
6,500.030 

7,500,000 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  cotton 
and  wool  applied  to  the  hand  and  water 
machines  in  Great-Britain,  in  1787,  being 
22,600, oco  lbs.  (worth,  in  the  raw  state, 
about  £  .2,230.000)  was  woith,  when  ma- 
nufactured. /  .7;5CO;co 


yielding  tne  im- 


curious   and 
shortness  of  human  hie 

Of  1000  persons,   23  die  in    the  birth; 
?77  from  teething,  convulsions,  and  worms; 
80  from  small-pox;  7   ia    the   meazles  ;  8 
women  in  child-bed  ;  191  of  the  consump- 
tion,   asthma,   and   other   diseases    ol    the 
breast ;    1 50  of  fevers ;    1 2  of  apoplexy  and 
lethargy;  and  41  of  dropsy  ;  omitting  o 
diseases  not  so  well  ascertained  ;  so  V 
ly  78  of  100c  attain  to  what  may  be  d< 
old  age.—-- 

Or,  if  our  readers  chuse  to  take  it  - 
other  point  of  view:  of  loooperso' 
die  within  the  first  year,  80  in  the  s< 
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io  in  the  third,  24  in  the  fourth;  and  with- 
in the  first  eight  years  of  life,  446,  or  al- 
most one  half  the  number  are  cut  oif  by 
premature  death. 

Sickly  years  are  from  1  in  4,  or  1  in  6 
or  7  to  the  healthy.  December,  January, 
and  April,  are.  from  observation,  found  to 
be  the  most  sickly  months,  and  June  the 
most  healthy  in  the  year.  January  i»  to 
June  as  11  to  one.-— Eurnp.  Mag. 

So  different  are  the  laws  of  China  from 
those  of  England,  that  no  man  can  be  har- 
rassed,  even  for  the  king's  taxes,  after  he 
has  begun  to  till  the  earth,  i.  e.  from  about 
the  beginning  of  spring  ill  the  end  of  har- 
vest. That  wise  nation  puts  agriculture 
upon  the  same  tooting  that  the  English  put 
their  senate5  and  considers  the  man  who 
cultivates  the  earth  of  equal  importance 
with  him  who  makes  the  laws.  Swtt 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  when  he 
asset ts,  that  the  man  who  can  produce  two 
blades  of  grass  where  only  one  grew  before, 
is  of  more  use  to  society  than  all  the  wii- 
WT of  political  pamphlets  that  ever  were 
published. 

The  plan  which  is  said  to  be  determined 
upon  by  government  w  ill  totally  stop  the 
circulation  of  counterfeit  copper.  Each 
halfpenny  is  to  conain  s  much  metal  as  is 
intrinsically  the  value  of  one  halfpenny;  and 
the  expense  of  coinage,  &c  is  to  be  defray- 
ed b.  gove*nment.  Upon  calculating  the 
expense  of  coining  them  at  the  Tower,  and 
comparing  that  calculation  with  what  the 
Birmingham  people  offer  to  do  them  tor, 
it  is  found  that  a  most  considerable  s.ivir.g 
wili  be  made  by  tnese  old  practitioners  in 
the  art  of  making  money.  They  are  ac- 
cordingly to  be  employed. 

Sep.  15.  It  is  observed  by  an  omcer  of  rank 
and  great  military  experience,  that  .he  most 
effectual  method  of  preserving  the  health  of 
si;ch  recruits  as  are  sent  from  this  country, 
either  to  ..  trica  or  che  Ea^t-Indus,  is  to 
oblige  them  to  ba  he  eve>y  morning  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  in  the  county;  ana  as  fre- 
quen  lv  as  possible  afterwards,  while  on 
ti.eir  march  from  the  sca-coi.st  to  juin  their 
respective  regiments. 

/  bout  a  month  a--;o,  on  sinking  a  shaft 
in  the  lock  of  Gibralter,  about  30  feet  from 
its  northern  extiemitv,  and  at  the  depth 
0*  12:  ie  t  from  che  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain; the  workmen  found  a  grsat  collection 
of  bones,  supposed  to  be  those  of  monkies, 
and  among  tnem  the  tusks  of  a  boar,  en- 
closed in  a  hard  stone.  The  curious  ac- 
count for  this  phenomenon  by  supposing 
that  there  had  been  formerly  many  ere  1- 
ees  in  the  rock  ;  mt  >   which  those  animals, 

Col.  Mas.  Vol,.  III.  Mo  1. 


when  pursued  by  men,  or  beasts  fiercer 
than  themselves,  fled  for  shelter  ;  and  that, 
owing  to  the  consequent  movement  and  a- 
gitation,  che  crazy  parts  would  sometimes 
give  way,  and  fury  both  the  fugitives  and 
their  pursuers  in  one  comnv  n  ruin. 

Oct.  10.  The  comet,  whicn  is  expected, 
is  a  subject  of  general  converfation  in  Pa- 
ris; and  a  lapidary  there  has  contrived  a 
most  ingenious  method  of  determining  the 
course  of  this  comet  mechanically,  without 
any  apoaratus  of  instruments  ;  and  Mons. 
Vadault  exhibits  a  very  curious  machine, 
which  shews  the  revolution  of  the  expect- 
ed comet  about  the  sun.  This  gentleman 
is  a  steady  observer  of  the  Newtonian  hy- 
pothesis. 

Some  comets,  from  their  apparent  mag- 
nitude, have  been  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
some  of  the  primary  planets,  and  larger 
than  the  moon.  The  diameter  of  that 
which  appeared  in  the  year  1744,  was  010- 
nounced  about  three  times  the  diameter  of 
the  earth.  Tne  tai,s  of  these  stars  are 
ofvarious  lengths  :  one,  which  appeared  ia 
1618  had  a  tail  upwards  of  100  'eet  long  : 
an  nner,  whicn  appeared  in  1680,  had  a 
tail  about  twenty  feet  in  length  on  its 
firs,  a  pearance,  but  which  grt  w  to  sixty 
and  upwards  :  it,  however,  afterwards  di- 
minished very  sensibly.  .  mbng  some  uses 
attributed  to  th.se  phenomena,  one  is  con- 
jee.ured  to  be  that  o(  recruiting  the  sun  with 
fresh  fueband  repairing  tne  consumption  of 
light  by  streams  perpetually  sent  forth  111 
every  direction  trom  that  great  luminary  ! 
Translation     of    an     ojfuial    letter    to   Henry 

Z  nek.  esq.   his   Daw.sh  Majaty's  consul  at 

Liverpool,  jiom.  Cop^nhugen. 

'  We  can  now  inform  you  with  certain*',', 
that  a  truce  and  cessation  of  hostilities,  from 
tne  16th  instant  October,  to  the  13th  of  No- 
vember next,  has  been  concluded  on  at 
Bawha,  under  the  sanction  of  the  minis  crs 
trom  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin,  be- 
t  veen  his  Swedish  majesty  and  t  e  auxiltai  y 
forces  of  D-ntna-k  under  the  command  of 
the  prince  of  Hess  : ;  and  tha.  this  truce  had 
been  signed  by  the  Sitd  pince  of  Hesse,  to 
shew  tne  well-known  peactab.e  sentiments 
of  het  majesty,  the  empress  of  Russia,  and 
this  convention  has  been  acce  ned  of  in  sure 
hopes,  that  during  this  time  conducive  mea- 
sures will  be  adopted  to  a  succeeding 
peace. 

'  We  give  you  this  information,  sir.  that 
you  may  endeavour  to  dissipate  any  alarm- 
ing fears  which  might  have  influenced  any 
of  our  mere   an!  .  lips. 

'  The  Swc  !es  had  seized  upon  ten  trans- 
ports from  Norway,  for  our  army  iu  Swe« 

i 
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den  ;  but  after  our  claim  was  made,  both 
•hips  and  cargoes  were  given  fip  immedi- 
ately. 

'  Royal  chamber  of  commerce,  Copen- 
hagen, 25th  October,  1788. 

E.  G.  Schimelman.        C.  R.  Schestedt. 
C    O.  Lavitz. 

The  extensive  iron  works  at  Coalbroke- 
Ca  e,  ar  now  car  ied  on  to  so  astonishing 
an  extent,  that  they  pay  near  io,cool 
sterling  per  we  k  wages  o  their  c  liferent 
art  riceis.  The  roads  leading  to  and  from 
the  forge',  furnaces,  &c.  are  now  laid  v^ith 
cast-iron  grooves  for  the  wheels  )  by  which 
one  horse  will  draw  more  weight  than  four 
used  to  do  on  the  common    o  d. 

29.  On  Sunday  evening  Basilico,  the 
British  messenger,  arrived  from  Berlin, 
with  dispart!. es  for  our  court  :  the  im- 
portant information  has  since  transpired, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  ma  ched 
i2,cso  troops  into  the  Dutchy  of  Hol- 
stein  j  and  th-t  these  are  shortly  to  be 
joined  by  10,000  Hanoverians. 

Nov.  10.     The  folowing  is  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  stock  purchased  fry  govern 
ment  from  the  2d  of  August',  1786,  to  the 
is  of  November,   1788. 

Stock.  Expenditure. 
Cons.  3  percent.  1.499,500  1,117,036  15  7 
Red.  Annuities  562  oco  420,712120 
OldS.  S.Ann.  617,400  462,986  50 
New  S.S.Ann.  421^00  3i4943'39 
1751  S.  S.Ann.     123,000      106,270176 

Total.  3  243  300  2,421,450  3  10 
13.  Two  vessels  are  now  fitting  in  the 
riv  r  at  Limeheus?,  to  carry  some  o>  the 
convicts  of  both  sexes  to  Dartmouth,  New- 
B*unswick,  and  Carleton,  in  America. 
Only  those  of  the  besc  recommerdation 
for  behaviour,  are,  however,  to  go  to  these 
settlements. — Bad  art  the  lest,  we  fear. 

The  king  lies  dangerously  ill,  and  is  not 
expected  to  recover.  Pra;ers  are  put  up 
for  him  in  ail  the  churches. 

SCOTLAND. 
Kilmarnock,  Oct.  28.  The  following 
instance  is  a  proof  of  the  increase 
which  might  arise  from  potatoes,  if 
proper  attention  were  paid  to  their  cul- 
tivation. From  a  plant  gi owing  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Aitken,  shoe-maker  of 
this  place,  101  fine  potatoes  were  ta- 
ken. Twenty-four  of  these  weighed,  one 
with  another,  ten  ounces  each  ;  eight,  which 
were  the  least,  were  larger  than  plumbs, 
and  the  rest  far  above  that  size  The  only 
attention  paid  to  this  plant  was  heaping 
earth  about  the  stem  :  such  a  product,  it 
not  extraordinary,  is  certainly  an  ample 
rev: aid  for  60  little  labour. 


I  H  £  L  A  N  D. 

Notice  to    Mariners. 

Londonderry,  July  15,  1788.  Captain  G. 
Stewart,  of  the  brig  Jenny,  of  Derry,  being 
the  2ad  of  July  last,  on  his  passage  from 
Antigua,  in  lat.  39.  20.  N.  long.  46.  10.  W. 
discovered  a  rock,  about  a  mile  distant.  An 
high  surf  prevented  him  from  hoisting  out 
his  boat,  and  therefore  he  could   make  no 

other  remark  than  this that  he  judged 

the  rock  to  be  about  10  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  watei,  and  about  150  yards  in 
circumference. 

Dublin,  Sep.  26.  Sunday  morning,  a  sailor, 
stewing  the  gib  on  board  a  vessel  coming 
into  our  harbour,  from  a  port  in  the  Bal- 
tic, missed  his  step  and  fell  into  the  water, 
where  he  remained  above  an  hour,  and 
was  taken  up  without  any  signs  of  life. 
Spirits  were  applied  to  his  temples  and  no- 
strils in  vain,  till  the  captain  ordered  the 
fume  of  a  lighted  tobacco  pipe  to  be  thrown 
into  his  body.  This  experiment  se»  his 
lungs  in  play,  and  gradually  restored  him. 
He  is  now  perfectly  recovered. 

Oct.  14.  A  mill  has  lately  been  erected 
in  Newcastle,  in  which  three  pair  of  stones 
are  worked  at  the  same  time  by  the  power 
of  a  steam  engine.  We  hear  it  is  intended 
shortly  to  acid  a  fourth  pair,  and  when  com- 
pleted, it  is  expected  to  be  capable  of 
grinding  a  quantity  of  corn  sufficient  to 
supply  the  consumption  of  thiity  thousand 
people. 

SPAIN. 

It  is  said  ihat  a  total  abolition  of 
the  court  of  inquisition  is  positively 
in  agitation;  and  a  plan  i^  forming  for  a 
rnoie  rational  mode  of  trying  ecclesiasti- 
cal delinquent-.  These  are  among  the 
efforts  of  the  present  enlightened  age  to 
to  dispel  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

Vaiaddid,  July,  28,  1788.  While 
the  differe.n  nations  of  the  North  seem, 
almost  without  exeption,  to  be  alarm- 
ed with  wars  and  rum  mrs  ;  of  wars  and 
while  some  of  them  aie  actually  d  spu 
ting  It  the  point  of  the  sword  pro  am  et 
f.  'a,  this  !ci  gdom  continues  to  enjoy  all 
the  blessings  that  can  flow  from  a  state  of 
trarquility  --blessings,  of  which  we  take 
every  method  to  prom  te  the  permanence, 
by  a  sedulous  culture  of  the  long  neglected 
arts  of  pjace. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Patriotic  Society 
established  here  are  indefatigable  in  their 
ex  r  ions.  Last  week  they  held  their  grand 
annual  meeting,  when  (after  having,  with 
th^  assistance  of  the  bishop,  the  Royal 
University,  and  many  benevolent  and  pub- 
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lie  spirited  indhri duals,  msd?  good  the  da- 
mage which  the  po-.r  inhabitants  of  this 
district  sustained  through  the  dreadful  in- 
undation which  happened  the  2,5^  of  last 
Feb.uary,  by  furnishing  them  with  fiesh 
Implements  of  husbandry,  com,  furniture 
clothing  and  can,  amounting  in  ?\\  to 
22,395  reals)  they  proceeded  to  the  di^t-i- 
bucio.'i  -f  the  prizes  proposed  last  year. 
O.olv  one,  however,  was  awarded.  It  con- 
sisted of  200  reals,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of 
D.  Gonzales,  for  his  curious  model  of  a 
loom,  en  a  new  construction,  by  which 
cloth  may  be  v/eaved  of  a  greater  breadth 
t  an  has  yet  been  manufa  tutei  in  this 
country.  The  other  rewards  were  order- 
ed to  stmd  over  for  decision  till  next  year, 

;  when  the  society  agreed  to  give  a  prize  of 
1500  rea's  to  the  author  of  the  roost  inge- 
nious and  sacisfjctory  essay  on  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  useful  plants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city,  with  the  means  of 
restoring  th.rn,  and  of  pieserving  those 
which  sha  1  remain  . 

The  sum  of  1500  reals  was  likewise  or- 
dered to  the  person  who    shall    discover    a 

l  vein  of  pit-coal  in  this  province,  and  par- 
ticularly towards  the  capital. 

The  like  sum  wa3  proposed  for  the  best 
pap«r,  pointing  out  such  manufactures  as 
labourers  in  the  country,  and  their  fami- 
lies,   may  practise   with    most   benefit,  in 

jj  those  seas  >n3  when  they  cannot  attend 
to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  so  as  to  pre- 
Tent  r-.em  from  besjgi<>g,  or  being  other- 
wise troublesome  to  'he  community. 

One  thousand  re*ls  were  ordered  lor  the 
dyer,  or  person  of  any  other  description, 
who  shall  demonstrate  on  practical,  as 
well  as  theoretical  grounds,  that  he  has 
discovered  dyes  superior  in  durability  and 
colour  to  those  now  med  in  this  city,  and 
not  inferior  to  su  h  as  are  employed  in 
dying  stuffs  i     foreign  countries. 

A  gold  medal,  weighing  an  ounce  and  a 
h>.!f,  or  the  value  of  it,  13  to  be  the  pr.ze 
of  the  best  written  memoir  on  th»  most 
effectual  mems  of  pr  venting  the  women 
of  Vahdolid    (without  having   recourse    to 

^judicial   or  co:npul.cory    regulations)    from 

G  deserting  their  habitations  during  the 
months  otM:y,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  n  order  to  or*  in  the  fields  ; 
a  practice,  which  his  been  found  subversive 
of  their  natural  industry,  dttrimenLa!  to 
the  puruits  which  ought  to  be  prcuiar    o 

■  their  sex,  and  incompatible  with  the  domes- 
tic duties  they  owe  as  wives  and  motheis. 

On  each  or  all  of  these  subjects,  the 
pipers  are  to   be  aJrc-sed    0   D.  juande 


Dios  de  Nuevas,  and  to  be  forwarded  to  him 
in  tne  course  of  January,  17S9. 

Cadiz,  October  15.  The  last  accounts 
from  Barbary  mention,  that  two  of  the 
emperor  of  Morocco's  sons,  with  a  numer- 
ous army,  had  lately  advanced  near  the 
frontiers  pf  Algiers  with  an  intent  to  pe- 
netrate into  th;t  kingdom  ;  but  the  dey 
being  informed  of  the  r  rn^r.h,  dispatched 
the  :^cy  o:  Mascara,  at  the  head  of  6 ~>  000 
of  his  best  troops,  who  fell  upon  the  Moors 
with  such  irres;sub!e  fury,  that  in  less  thai] 
three  hours  he  d;spe  sci  a. id  entir  ly  de- 
feated them,  with  hoirid  slaughte  .  It  is 
said  that  a  greater  mas  acre  never  was 
he.i:d  of,  as  the  Algerines  made  no  jrison- 
ers,  but  put  every  man  to  t  e  sword  that 
fell  into  their  hands.  It  is  further  aided, 
that  upwaids  of  Soo  heads,  ch  erly  officers, 
wee  eefit  to  the  dey's  palac,  and  there 
exposed  at  the  ;  ates  for  thrp    c^ys. 

GERMANY. 

Emperor's  Head-quarters  at  Sakul,  Sept.  23. 
On  the  21s:,  oefu  e  da  -:,ieak,  ui  army, 
being  encamped  near  I'  ov  ,  divided  in- 
to two  columns  ;  th  first  corps  was  co- 
vered by  the  cav  lry,  the  gre-  adier  torps, 
and  f  ur  attali  »:s  o^  fusiliers.  The  se- 
cond column,  the  corps  u  reserve,  were 
followe-:  by  (he  e  emy,  who  at  acked  them 
at  Caiansebes,  and  set  th^m  in  general  con- 
fusion ;  but  1  he  rear  pii-d  the  Turks  so 
well,  as  to  keep  the;o  fom  doing  h  m 
much  dau.age  5  and  killed  a  number  of 
tn?h  people.  C'ose  to  Caranseoes  the 
Turk-  attacked  r.e  of  our  regiments  of 
hu  sa.rS,  which  re  reaiei  ro  Carar>seues. 
The  Austrian  infantry  and  cavairy  joined 
the  main  b  dv  on  the  ol  er  side  of  Te- 
rn rch,  ah  the  enemies' infantry,  wf  o  hid 
thems  Ives  in  corn-fields,  advanc  d  to  Ar- 
menesc::,  where  t;:ey  set  t  e  houses  i  the 
environs  ;  on  hre  but  a  party  of  our  men 
bei  g  sent  against  them  drove  t  em  back. 
Our  loss  \i  a' out  150  killed  and  wounded, 
a<  d  t  ar  of  the  ene  -,v  must  be  f  1  supe  ior. 
Camp  at  Devor,  before  Turkish  Novi,  Sept  25. 
We  a  e  conti  uw.g  t  lire  on  the  plac  ,  a  d 
hav<r  mate  a  mine  with  four  chambers,  .he 
effect  f  which,  we  hop  ,  will  ff!l  the  first 
ditch  near  the  works,  and  thereby  hasten 
is  surrender,  as  the  exp  osion  «te  expect 
will  be  >e:rib;e  in  othi-.r  respects.  At  pre- 
sent the  place  is  so  simountied,  that  no- 
thing  :ai  p'-s  in  or  out. 

Vienna,  Sept.  27.  Our  roops  in  the  Ean- 
nat  ate  in  a  vtry  citical  situation.  Vips- 
lanka  w?.s  taken  by  the  Tu'its  on  th-  19th  : 
t  e  corps  under  g  nera',  B  echainville  ii  cut 
off:  the  emperor  has  jetiied  to  Sanket!, 
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and  all  the  passes  between  the  mountains 
a.e  bandoneo,  s^  h  t  the  way  is  open  tor 
the  Turk.s  into  t  efiat  country.  1^  shi  rt, 
the  attack  of  the  i  u«ks  on  the  14a,  w«s 
of  v°ry  grea  detriment  to  u  . 

Oct.  4-  The  lasc  accounts  received  here 
f  m  c  ;e  Imperial  am.  m-ntion,  that  in 
their  match  ftom  Iliova,  in  the  evening  of 
t  c  2i;  1  or"  September,  two  columns  cioss- 
inb  each  01  ei  i  the  dark.,  and  i  false  alarm 
o.  f  e  approa  h  of  the  enemy,  g-<ve  ris  10 
a  gr  at  confusion,  in  which  s  me  corps  of 
the  A'js  nun  infantry  fired  -t  ■  ach  other, 
and  ..he  batmen  and  serv-nts  were  s  rue* 
w  C  su  .  h  a  panic,  tha  t  n-owing  rheirload 
fiom  ihe»r  nots  s,  nd  out  ot  theii  carrii.es, 
they  rt  a  precipit*  ely  j  so  that  many  officers 
lost  t.ieub  g^ige,a  d:>ome  regimert^apart 
of  their  frld  equipage,  l'iie  Turks  h  r- 
rassed  the  rear  guard,  but  were  vgorous  y 
repulsed,  in  the  attacks  they  made  upon  it, 
andob  iged  o  abandon  ih  ee  of  their  stand- 
ards. A  smavt  skirmuh  howtver  to  k 
piace,  .ear  Ca  a  sebe;,  n  which  the  Aus- 
trians  had  ujo  nen  kil  ed  nn  wounded  ; 
a.d  some  houses  in  that  town  were  burnt 
by  t;  e  Turks.  The  empcor  co  .t  nued  his 
march  on  the  23J  to  b^zakul,  and  o  the 
24th  to  Lui.  sen,  where  he  remained  on  the 
38th  }  the  heavy  bag-age  being  sent  on  to 
Temesw  r,  w.tnout  meeting  any  furtl-er 
interruption  from  the  enemy. 

Frankfort,  Sept.  23.  By  advices  from 
Cher  son,  we  iearn,  that  a  seraskier,  at  the 
he3d  of  30  000  .nen,h  d  penetrated  into  the 
very  cs.i.p  of  P  i.nce  Poternkin,  whe  1  a 
battir,  bloody  and  obstinate  on  both  sides, 
wasfou.-ht  i  but  th  t  at  length  the  Tufks 
were  obliged  to  retire,  leaa  ig  behind  Lhem 
upwa.ds  of  s>  x  thousand  k  lied. 

The  val.iu-,  courage,  and  int-epidity  of 
the  Ottoman  t  oops  ex:eed  ev  r  thing  th-t 
was  known  before  :  they  riimb  up  moun- 
tains, run  up  bat  eries  regaidUs  of  ire, 
ai.d  endure  v.»ry  liardship  with  tf  e  6reatst 
fortitude  :  an  at  Vienna  they  beg  n  10 
f.ar  thai  the  Tu.ks  wiji  be  able  to  p  ne- 
gate so  i'r  througn  the  Bannat,  as  to  cau  e 
the.  most  serious  ala-m  and  anxiety  for  the 
sate  y  of  the  kingdom  ot  Hungary. 

it  :3  computed  tl  at  the  emperor  ha  los", 
fcy  sickness  and  the  sword,  s.nce  he  com- 
menced the  war  with  ihe  Ottomans,  very 
near  e'ghty  thousand  men. 

POLAND. 

Warsaw,  S  p  tmber>  17.  Th-  Prussian 
envo.  ex(.rac;rjinary  has  pteented  a  note 
to  t  -  king  an.  permanenL  council,  in 
wh:ch  Yt  deel  idi  the  pleasure  of  1  is  mas- 
ter in  the  following  terms  :    "  The  kiiij; 


will  not  opp"se  ihe  augmentation  of  tLe 
Polish  a;m  ,  to  long  as  it  only  intended  to 
protect  the  frontiers  of  the  republic;  but 
his  majesty  ill  rot  permit  the  a  my  to  be 
employed  again  t   heTuiks.  ' 

October ,  12.  To-morr  w  he  det  will 
assemble  for  the  lourth  time.  Th  ir  «ieli— 
beraao  s  have  as  yet  beep  cr  i  d  on  with 
a  trahqurlit'  lit  le  o  have  been  expected. 
The  i.lyc  n  es  ed  point  w?.s--how  far  our 
army  should  b  ajgmentsd?  Itisatlcnth 
dete  i  ei  t. at  ins. ead  of  increasing  it  to 
100,000  men,  a-  oiigna'l,  prtp^sed,  it 
snai;  orly  consis  of  bo^cco,  wiio,  it  is 
s-id,  aie  to  be  paid  from  the  lev-nues  of 
the  church.  This  la  t  circumst.  me  we 
lit  le  expected. 

Nov  13.  In  the  present  as-emMy  of 
the  Polish  diet,  there  i  as  app  -reo  nly 
o  e  nobleman  whose  voice  is  for  wai, 
He  s  the  nunci  >  ofBracbw,  ar.d  his  pro- 
position \a  a  ,  t  at  they  should  melt  t:  e;r 
church-b  lis  into  cannon.  His  motion 
\va;.  re  cved  wi  h  un  veisai  cisajprobaion  j 
and  if  it  had  not  bee  withdrawn,  would 
have  een  negatived  «b  the  usual  w- y.  of 
that  assembly,  by  the  de<uh  of  the  mo- 
ver! 

PR    U  S  S  I  A. 

Merit  meets  with  a  m  st  liberal  pa'ron 
in  the  prese  t  king  <{  Prussia.  An  iig  ri- 
ous  treatise  on  the  mechanism  of  a  fea.her" 
be^ng  rea.  b>  h<s  majts'-,  he  sent  lor  the 
author,  and  made  him  a  handsome  p  ese.t. 
His  majesty  then  mad-  some  microscopic 
experiments,  in  consequence  f  what  he  hid 
reaj,  by  which  th^  wonderful  cate  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  deity  in  So  sm-ll  apart,  are 
excellent!*  illustrated.  The  pri  up  ma- 
nuscripts of  t' e  kind's  royal  academic  so- 
ciety, which  werf  in  French,  are  to  be  co- 
pied into  German  ;  and  the  French  language 
is  not  to  be  u:ed  ?.ny  mote  in  any  o  the 
pu  !  c  offices.  The  German  arid  the  Ei.- 
glis';  an^uages,  classically  studied,  arenow 
ti.e  polite  a^omp  is  me'nts  at  Btihn. 

S  W  EDEN. 
Jjfairs  of  Sweden. 

As  our  reade-s  may  not  he  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  that  induced  great  num- 
bers of  omcers  in  the  king  of  Sweden's 
army  to  throw  up  their  commissions,  we 
arc  happv  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
state-  the  particulars  of  the  business  :  which 
is  much  more  serious,  in  reality,  than  it 
may  appear  at  first  sight. 

These  officers  appear  not  to  have  bc<n 
actuated  by  disgust  to  the  service,  or  dis- 
loyalty to  the  kmg  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
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appear  to  have  acted  under  the  influence  of 
attachment  to  the  constitution,  and  a  regard 
to  tncir  own  personal  safelv,  which  they 
thought  a  blind  obedience  to  the  king's  or- 
ders would  endanger  :  and  the  only  way 
left  to  them,  in  their  opinion,  for  securing 
their  lives  and  property  from  the  vengeance 
of  violated  laws,  was  to  i enounce  a  pro 
fessicn  which  they  liked,  and  with  it  all 
the  prospects  that  are  dear  and  flattering  to 
those  wiiose  pursuits  are  g'ory  and  militaiy 
fame. 

When  the  present  king  of  Sweden,  in 
1772,  effected  a  revolution  in  tiie  constitu- 
tion of  his  country,  he  presented  to  the  diet 
of  the  nation  a  new  form  oi  government, 
framed  by  himself,  or  by  persons  commis- 
sioned by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  diet, 
under  the  influence  of  royal  authority,  sup- 
ported by  troops  ready  to  maintain  it  by 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  assented  to  the 
new  constitution,  which  had  not  originated 
with  them. 

The  48th  fection  of  the  new  form  of  go- 
vernment so  presented  to  the  diet,  express- 
ly declares,  '  that  the  king  shall  not  begin 
an  offensive  war,  without  the  previous  con- 
sent of  the  states  of  the  country  in  diet  as- 
sembled.' 

The  question,  therefore,  that  must  detei- 
fnine  whether  the  present  war  carrying  on 
by  Sweden  against  Russia,  is  or  is  not  con- 
stitutional, is   simply  this Is  this  war 

offensive  ? 

His  majesty,  without  calling  a  meeting  of 
the  states  to  obtain  their  previous  consent, 
assembled  his  army,  put  his  fleet  to  sea,  and 
gavethe  Russians  battle.  The  officers,  who 
threw  up  their  commissions  after  they  reach- 
ed Finland,  could  not  think  themselves 
warranted  in  doing  so  sooner  ;  becau  e  it 
was  to  be  presumed  that  the  king  would 
not  act  unconstitutionally  ;  nor  could  the 

officers who   were   destined  merely  for 

the  defence  of  Finland,  and  not  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Russian  territory  in  that 
duchy.  But  when  the  army  received  or- 
ders to  act  offensively,  and  when  the  king's 
manifesto  appeared,  from  which  it  was  by 
no  means  evident  that  Russia  had  really 
been  the  aggressor,  and  that  Sweden  was 
forced  into  a  defensive  war,  several  officers 
of  rank  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the  le- 
gality of  their  own  conduct,  in  aiding  the 
king  to  trample  upon  the  constitution,  and 
shew  his  contempt  of  the  states  oi  the  na- 
tion :  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  camp,  at 
which  many  assisted,  and  debited  the  fol- 
lowing question,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
an  old  colonel,  who  had  always  been  rc- 
matked  tor  his  moderation,  and  had  never 
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attached  himself  to  any  party  in  the  state 
— '  Whether  the  officers,  who,  without  any 
other  authority  than  the  mere  will  of  the 
king,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
states  j[of  the  nation,  and  even  without  the 
know  ledge  of  the  states,  suffer  themselves  to 
be  employed  in  a  war  that  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  offensive  on  our  part,  at 
least  during  the  present  campaign— do  not 
render  themselves  responsible  to  the  states, 
and  liable  to  be  punished  sooner  or  later, 
for  their  breach  of  the  oath  they  had  taken 
to  maintain  the  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try ?' 

There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  illegality  of  an  offensive  war, 
undertaken  by  the  king  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  states  :  all  the  officers  present 
concurred  in  declaring  that  such  a  war  was 
unconstitutional,  and  that  all  those  who 
should  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  carrying 
it  on.  must  answer  for  it  to  their  country  ; 
the  debate  turned  chiefly  upon  the  matter 
of  fact,  whether  the  present  was  an  offen- 
sive war  or  not  ?  Some  supported  the  affirm- 
ative, while  others  maintained  the  negative. 
Those  who  were  of  the  former  opinion  in- 
sisted, that  all  those  who  thought  the  war 
offensive  were  bound,  in  duty,  to  resign 
their  commands  ;  and  those  who  thought  it 
problematical  whether  the  war  was  really 
offensive  or  defensive,  held  it  to  be  the  sa- 
fer way  to  resign. 

The  king  was  not  apprized  of  what  might 
happen  at  this  meeting,  or  he  would  have 
prevented  it,  for  it  was  not  called  co  nmiinc, 
for  discussing  this  subject  :  the  assembly 
met  for  purposes  of  conviviality  ;  and  by- 
way of  conversation,  the  legality  of  the  war 
was  brought  under  consideration  ;  the  ques- 
tion was  framed  in  the  manner  we  have 
given   it,   and  was  regularly  debated. 

The  day  after  the  meeting,  five  field  offi- 
cers waited  on  his  majesty  and  laid  their 
commissions  at  his  feet,  at  the  same  time 
assigning  their  reasons  for  such  a  step  ;  their 
example  was  soon  followed  by  near  two 
hundred  other  officers.  The  king  was 
struck  with  the  proceeding,  which  was  to- 
tally unexpected  ;  however,  he  resolved 
that  this  conduct  of  the  officers  should  not 
divert  him  from  his  purpose  ;  he  assumed 
the  appearance  of  firmness  ;  and  without 
condescending  to  press  any  of  these  officers 
to  resume  their  commands,  he  ordered  the 
regiments  to  which  they  belonged  to  be 
mastered,  ;:nd  in  their  presence,  in  front  of 
the  line,  he  with  his  own  hand  struck  their 
names  out  of  the  list  of  the  army,  and  caused 
others  to  be  inserted  in  their  room. 

But  notwithstanding  the   appearance  oi 
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firmness  which  his  majesty  assumed  on  this 
occasion,  he  was  never  more  alaimcd  in  his 
life  :  he  instantly  gave  up  the  idea  of  acting 
offensively  for  the  present,  and  returned  to 
Sweden,  to  prevent,  it  possible,  the  effects 
which  the  language  and  arguments  of  the 
officers,  who  left  Finland  before  him,  might 
have  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.      That 
his  apprehensions  were  great,  appears  from 
this   circumstance,  that  he    who    bad    not 
deigned  to  consult  the  nation  before  he  em- 
barked in  the  war,  gave  orders  immediately 
on  his  return,   for  the  meeting  of  the  diet  ; 
and  what  increases  his  alarm  is,  that  the  of- 
ficers  who  laid  down   their  commissions 
were  not  sticklers  for  the  old  constitution, 
but  for  the  new  one — which  he  had  himself 
introduced  and  established,   and  which    he 
was  the  first  to  violate  :  he  dreads  that  all  the 
friends  to  the  former  government  willjoin 
those  who  condemn  the  present  war  as  un- 
constitutional, and  that  a  majority  of  the  diet 
being  thus  against  him,  some   resolutions, 
unpalatable  to  a  king,  will  be  proposed  and 
carried. 

He  probably  flattered  himself,  that  the 
rapidity  of  his  conquests,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  victories,  which  would  recover  great 
territories  torn  from  Sweden  in  the  mo- 
ment of  her  adversity,  and  give  new  verdure 
to  her  laurels,  would  prevent  the  nation 
from  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  a  war, 
from  which  she  derived  extent  of  dominion, 
and  increase  of  glory  :  but  his  expectations 
have  been  disappointed  ;  he  has  made  no 
figure  in  war,  and  now  he  has  to  dread  that 
he  shall  be  humbled  in  the  eves  of  Europe, 
by  being  reprimanded  and  censured  by  his 
people  in  full  d  ict  assembled 

DENMARK. 
Copenhagen,  Sept.  14.     The  king  having, 
on  the  1  ith  instant,  not:fied  to  the  difY  r- 
entcrur's  of  Europ*,  his  intention  to  send 
to    the  33  istance  of  Russia,  the   succours 
which  by  treary  h*  is  bound  to  furbish  on 
requisition,  the   Swedish  ambassador     the. 
baron  de  Sprensporten,   delivered  this  dav 
a  memonvwial  to  the  chief  minister  ef  his 
Danish  ma;estv-  -stating  the  king  0?  Sw°- 
dens   astonishment  at   the   D?n"sh  declare 
tion  cf  the    19th  of  of    August,   recalling 
to  n.indthef^i.ilyconrection,  and  the  long 
peace  that  has  subsis  ed   between  the   tw<> 
crowns,  znd  demanding  a  clear  and  precise 
<*xr!ana:ion.      To  this   an    arsw-rwas  re- 
turned yest'iday,   expressive  of  his  Danish 
majesty*!  determinrtion  to  c  mply  wi;h  the 
tenor  of    his    declaration    and    his    treaty 
with  Russia,  *s  the  auxiliary  of  an  ally  ; 
con.'uding  with  a  fervent  wish,-*  that  this 
his  expected  decisive  answer  may  not  prove 
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tiie  signal  for  war,  the  very  idea  of  which 
is  painful  to  him.' 

Oct.  13.  By  lexers  from  Cottenburg, 
it  appears  that  a  further  armistice  of  four 
weeks  Ins  been  agreed  on  between  his 
Swedish  majesty  and  the  prince  of  Hesse. 
The  king  of  Prussia  threatens  to  si 
the  Swe des  if  we  persist. 

21.  A  new  and  more  conspicuous  light- 
house has  just  been  erected  by  order  of  this 
government  on  the  island  of  Anhalt.  it  is 
or"  a  cylindrical  form,  50  Danish  elh  i-i 
height,  and  32  ells  in  circumference  ;  and 
on  the  summit  is  placed  a  furnace,  or  grate, 
two  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  rive  feet  in 
diameter  ;  so  that  the  flame,  being  stronger 
and  more  than  double  the  former  altitude 
(which  was  only  22  ells)  will  be  observed 
at  a  much  greater  distance.  The  edmce  is 
25C0  Danish  ells  to  the  westward  of  the  old 
building  :  it  is  31C0  ells  from  the  east 
pcint  of  the  island,  and  56  rlls  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  fire  will  be 
kindled  in  the  new  light-house  on  the  14th 
of  November,  at  half  an  hour  after  sun-sef, 
and  from  that  time  the  old  li^hc-house  will 
be  discontinued.  The  Danish  ell  is  two 
English  feet  nearly. 

Etsineur,  Oct.  4.  Certam  advice  is  this 
day  received  that  6000  Danish  auxiliaries 
have  already  reached  Udewalia,  and  meet- 
ing wi'h  opposition  from  600  Swedes,  kill« 
ed  ten,  and  made  the  rest  prisoners  j  but 
that  a  truce  for  eight  diys  had  taken  pl^ce. 
RUSSIA. 
Petersburg. Sept. 30,172s.  The  following  is 
an  account  of  operations  received  from 
general  TokHly,who  commands  the  troops 
of  Caucasus  ar;d  the  Cuban. 

On  the  22d of  august,  lieutenant  general 
Talysin  having  with  his  troops  reached  the 
border  of  the  Cuban,  he  formed  h'13  camp 
abcur    17   werst^s  above   Say,    and  waited 
for  general  Tokelly's  arrival  in  the  Cuban. 
The-e  that  officer  having  learned  by  some 
of  the  inhabitant*  th't  two  hords  of  Tar- 
tars, afier   putring  their  wives  and   chil- 
dren in  a  placs  of  security,  were  preparing 
to  form  a  body  in  the   neighbourhood,  he 
immediately  detached  brigadier  Ilergrrann 
with  three  batailions  of  rhasseurs  and  ^.czq 
Cossacks,    to   disperse    those  hords    before 
they  reinforced  themselves.     Th's  detach- 
mev  having  passed  the  Cuban  m^t  on  the 
33d   instant,    about   10  wetstes   from   that 
river,   those  two  hords,  consisting  of  about 
40,^00.      The  Turks   immediately  fill  up- 
on our  detachmen',  and  a  smart  contest  en-  j 
sued,  which  lasted    with    grfat  ful'y  from 
four  in  the  morning  till  nocn,  when   the 
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enemy  finding  themselves  eampleatly.  beat- 
en, ilad  behind  «n  atbatis,  but  were  dis- 
lodged and  dispersed  entirely,  They  left 
800  dead  on  the  spot,  ana  rear  apoo  of 
their  habitations  werd  entirely  desLro>ed 
b,  our  troops,  with  ali  they  contained. 
We  had  two  chasseurs  and  120  horses  k.l- 
led,  ana  wounded.  Our  ueiaclunerat  after- 
ward  a  returned  safe  to  the  ca.np,  whence, 
i,flU  the  junction  with  g  r^e  al  Tokeliy, 
ihe  army  will  march  onwards  to  pursue  its 
operations, 

TURKEY. 
Constantinople ,  S ift .  7 .  An  o ificer  w  iu at 
iriived  with  dispatches  fiom  the  g; and  vi- 
zier, containieg  aavices  of  sundry  engage- 
ments th^t  have  lately  happened  between 
ihc  laipTiahsts    ana   a  powerful    detach- 


rnent  of  the  Ottoman  army,  in  each  of 
which  the  litter  wa3  victorious.  This  de- 
tachment is  commanded  by  Las  Meaaich 
Pachz,  who  has  already  taken  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon,  fifteen  caissons^  and  surrounded 
rive  hundred  cuirassiers,  whom,  to  a  man, 
he  has  made  prisoners  of  wa  . 

WEST-INDIES. 

To  Merchants  * 
Martinico,Nov.  20.     On  account  of  ihe 
sea  cry    of  provisions,    the   governor  ha* 

puLlisned  an  ordinance  allowing  the  intro- 
duction of  tiour  and  uread  of  fote'«gn  ma- 
nufacture, sale  provisions,  and  any  other 
eatables  whatever,  into  the  poiti  of  Fort- 
Royal,  du  Marin,  i'e  H  Tnnhe,  du  M*ri- 
got,  and  la  P.adc  it  St.  P.ieire,  until  ihe  1st 
or'   March,  1789. 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
Portsmouth*  Jan. 7 ,1789.  The  whole  num- 
ler  ot  votes  returned  trom  the  several  towns 
and  places  in  this  state,  for  representatives 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pear* to  be  15,377  ;  but  as  2563  votes 
are  needful  to  a  choice  none  has  been  made, 
the  highest  number  polled  by  any  candi- 
date being  2374- 

The  senate  have  concurred  with  the  house 
of  jepresentatives  in  appointing  the  hon. 
Paine  VY'in^ate  a  senator  to  the  Congress  of 
Me  United  States,  vice  judge  Bartlct  re- 
signed. 

13th.  The  legislature  have  chosen,  as 
electors  of  a  president  and  vice-presidqrit 
of  the  United  States, 

The  hon.  Benjamin  Bellows, 
John  Pickering, 
Ebenezer  Thomson, 
John  Sullivan, 
John  Parker. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston,  Dec* 4,1788.  Byanarret  signed  by 
the  king  of  France,  dated  the  9th  ol  Octo- 
ber  last,    the   importation  of   all    Foreign 
whale-oil  and  spermaceti  into  that  kingdom 
is  entirely  prohibited. 

State  of  Population  in  Massachusetts  for  20 

years. There  were   in  the    year   1763, 

8*0,517  souls;  in  1783,357,510.     Increase 
in  ao  years  (eight  of    wmch  were   d  irtng 
iFffe  war;  114,993  souls. 
Bill  of  Mortality  for  the  town  of. Salem,  from 
Jan.  1,  1788,  to  Jan.  1,  1789. 
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Aggregate   number  of    Baptisms    in    the 
several  churches,  during  the  past  year,  uj, 
Marriages    by  the  respective  pastors,    111 
the  Friends'  Society,  &c.  71  couples. 

7^.7,1789.  Electors  chosen  for  this  state 
of  a  president  and  vice-president  of  tne 
United  States,  viz. 

Hon.  Caleb  Davis, 

Samuel  Philips, 
Francis  Dana, 
William  Seaver. 
David  Sewell, 
Walter  Spooner, 
?> loses  Gill, 
William  Cushing, 
William  Shepherd, 
Samuel  Henshuw,  esquire. 
1  .-th.     A  petition  from  a  convdnti  -n  as- 
sembled at   Portland,  respecting  the  erec- 
tion of  the  three   eastern  counties  in:o  a  se- 
parate state,  was  read  and  committed. 

The  proprietors  of  the  land  in  Conway, 
m  which  a  silver  mine  was  lately  disco- 
vered, have  petitioned  the  supreme  execu- 
tive to  grant  leave  to  one  of  th-  convicts,  at 
Castle- William  (and  who  is  acq  mure  1 
with  mineralogy)  to  assist  in  refining  an  I 
extracting  the  silver  from  the  ore.     It  is 
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said  that    lcccwt.    of  the  ciude  ore,    will 
produce  j  6  oz.  of  p:ire  silver. 

RHODE-ISLAND. 
Set: fh- Kingston,  Jan.  3.  The  general  as- 
sembly, who  met  here  the  27th  ult.  have 
rgain  negatived  the  proposal  for  calling  a 
state  convention — yeas  12  ;  nays  34.  The 
legislature  have  passed  a  bill  to  pav  holders 
of  the  4  per  cent,  notes  the  whole  of  the 
principal  and  interest  in  the  paper  emis- 
sion, at  par,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
March  next  :  those  who  neglect  to  claim 
within  this  period  to  lose  their  demands. 

CONNECTICUT. 

A  Bill  of  Mortality  for  the  city  of  New-London, 
for  the  year  17 88. 
Died — Males  12  :  females  17 — Tot.  29. 
Born — Males  80  :  females  58 — Tot.  138. 
Increase  109. 
Hartford,    Jar,.    12.     Representatives    to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  chosen 
by  the  people,  viz. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Sturges, 
Roger  Sherman, 
Benjamin  Huntington, 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  esq. 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  esq. 
Electors  of  a  president  and  vice-president 
cf  the  United  States. 
His  excellency  Samuel  Huntington, 
The  hon.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Richard  Law, 
Mathew  Griswolcl, 
Erastus  Wolcott, 
Jedediah  Huntington, 
Thaddeus  Burr. 

N  E  W- Y  O  R   k. 

Dec*  23.  178S  The  board  of  Treasury 
have  advertised  that  proposals  will  be  re- 
ceived by  them  to  the  1st  of  February  for 
supplying  the  army  with  the  following  ar- 
ticles of  clothing,  on  or  before  the  1st  Sep- 
tember next-— viz.  940  coats,  940  vests, 
1 1 8©  woolen  overalls,  1880  linen  do.  3760 
pairs  of  shoes,  3760  shirts,  940  stocks,  040 
stock-clasps,  940  hats,  940  pairs  shoe-buc- 
kles,3760  pairs  socks,  940  Blankets. 

Decern.  26.  Ey  a  joint  ballot  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  5  delegates  were 
chosen  to  represent  this  state  in  the  con- 
gress for  one  year,  or  until  the  new  con- 
stitution   shall    beyin    to    operate viz. 

Abraham  Yates,  jun.  David  Gelston,  John 
Kathorn,  Philip  Pell,  Samuel  Jones. 

Jan.  5.  A  conference  was  h».'d  betwen 
the  senate  and  assembly,  on  certain  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  senate  to  a  bill  for 
putting  the  federal  constitution  into  ope- 
ration.      After    debating    the   matter    a 


whole  day,  the  assembly  resolved  they 
wou'd  not  agree  to  those  amendments; 
and  the  senate  resolved  they  would  not 
recede  :  the  bill  was  in  consequence  lost, 
and  New-York  can  have  no  agency  ir  the 
election  of  a  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  United-States — nor  csn  she  be  re- 
presented in  the  federal  senate. 

The  assembly  have  pasaed  a  bill  for  e- 
lecting  all  that  part  of  the  county  of  Mont- 
gomery, the  soil  of  which  was  lately  ceded 
to  Massachusetts,  into  a  new  county  by 
the  name  of  Ontario. 

Jan.  6.  On  Sunday  sailed  for  Bombay  the 
An  ericap  Indiam3n,  capt.  Jacob  Sul). 

Spa-ious  preparations  are  making  in 
this  city  for  the  accommodation  of  the  r.ew 
congress,  by  an  elegant  addition  to  the  ci- 
ty-hall. The  walls,  which  are  of  brick, 
are  nearly  completed,  ready  to  iece:ve  the 
roof.  The  apartment  designed  for  the 
federal  house  of  representatives  is  upwards 
of  60  feet  diameter,  and  nearly  of  a  circu- 
lar figure.  It  is  35  feet  high,  exclusive 
of  it:s  concave  or  arched  ceiling,  and  sustains 
a  projecting  gallery  in  the  end,  opposite 
the  seat  of  the  president,  for  the  spectators. 
The  room  for  the  national  senate  is  to  be 
under  the  roof  of  the  old  hill,  on  the  se- 
cond story,  to  which  the  communic  tion 
from  the  lower  home  will  ascend  by  stairs. 
The  whole  of  this  magnificent  structure, 
when  completers  to  becomprehended  under 
one  roof,  and  will  form  one  entire  edifice 
of  15?  feet  long.  It  is  supposed  thig 
building  will  coss  about  £'.  15000  currency. 

Jan.  19.  The  assembly  have  given  leavs 
for  a  bill  to  be  brought  in  to  raise  money 
by  lottery  to  defray  the  expenseof  erecting 
the  federal  building — For  it  30 — against  it 

25- 

Sea  vessels  which  have  arrived   in   the 

port  of  New- York  from  the  ist  January. 
1788,  to  January  ist  1789 — viz.  Ship;, 
110;  Biigantines,  198;  Snows,  9;  Sloops, 
4513  Schooners,  184  :  total,  Q52. 
N  EW-j'£  R  SE  Y. 
Nczu-B?unszvick>  Jan.  13.  By  a  procla* 
mation,  it  appears  that  the  follow  i  g  gen* 
tlemen  were  this  day  appoinre.1  by  the  go- 
vernor and  council,  according  to  law,  e- 
lectors  on  behalf  of  this  state,  of  a  presi- 
c'-nt  and  vice-president  of  the  United* 
States. 

Hon.       David  Bre?rly, 

James  Kinsey, 

John  Nelson, 

David  Mooie, 

J'>hn  Ri.therfon!, 

Matthias  O^den. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pki'.adftfkia,  Dec-  zj  1788.  The  following 
experiment  of  the  effect  of  electricity  on 
vegetation,  marfe  hy  a  ge.o  lernan  in  T-r- 
gland,  miy  merit  the  attention  of  the  cu- 
rious. He  planted  two  turnips  in  two 
L.>xts,  each  hox  containing  24^.  of  rarth  : 
he  kept  them   in  the   same   •  Kpoturp.   and 

under    the    same    c'rcumsca^cpr *Kc«pt 

that  one  was  electrized  twice  a  day,  for 
two  months  ;  at  rhe  end  of  which  time  it 
it  wis  in  Ail!  jryowth,  and  bur?t:ng,  wei  '•- 
ed  olb  :  the  oiher,  at  the  end  of  foot 
months  did  not  quite  reach  that  wei  hi  — 
a  strorg  proof  that  th  :  electric  fire  had  a 
remarkab'e  power  in  promoting  and  cjuick- 
ning   the  vegetation. 

fan.  5.  By  the  pr^ident  end  execu- 
tive council's  proclamation  of  this  d^te 
it  ippears  that  the  following  gentlemen 
are  elected  the  representatives  for  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  congress  of  the  United- 
States,  under  the  feie-al  constitution.--* 
viz.       Frederic  Augustus  Muhlenburg, 

Henry  Wynkoop, 

Thomas  Harlly, 

George  Cly^  er, 

Thomas  Fitzsim'.>ns, 

Thomas  Scott,-  [s^ncs  resigned] 

Peter  Muhlen'cu:^ 

Daniel  Heister. 

DELAWA  R  I. 
Wilmington,  Jan,  10.    John  Vining,  rsq. 
is  elected  ;h°   r*presentative  for   this  state 
in  the  congress  of  the  United-States,  and 
John  Banning,  esq.  an  elector  of  a  prtsidenc 
and  vice-president. 

M  A  R  Y  L  A  N  D. 

Baltimore.  Jan-  23.  A  general  return  of 
lepresentatives  for  thi .  tat;  in  the  new 
Congress,  and  electors  of  a  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States,  viz. — 

Representatives. 
Joshua  Seney 
Daniel  Carroll 
Benj.  Contec 


John  P. os;ers 
George  Plater 


7725  George  Gale  5456 
fiSiq  William  Smith  5  41  5 
5476     Mich.  J.  Stone  51  :i 

j  lectors. 
7  45  A.  C.  Hanson  5596 
7603  Robert  Smith  545 - 
Wm.Tilghman  5856  Philip  Thorns  5454 
W.  Richardson  .5700  Wm.Mathews^lBi 
VIRGINIA. 
Petersburg,  Dec.  18,  1788  Apian  has 
been  sometime  under  the  consideration  of 
our  legislature  for  new  organizing  the  judi- 
ciary, a  work  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  this  country,  and  which  it  will  require 
the  most  mature  deliberation  to  accom- 
plish. The  district  courts,  with  a  very  lit- 
tle alteration,  will  stand,  it  it  expected,  as 


estaVlished  by  an  act  of  the  last  assembly. 
It  appears  that  the  present  legislature 
highly  approve  of  a  pJr.n  proposed  by 
some  gentlemen  of  Petersburg,  for  opening 
the  navigation  of  AppanaaUos  river;  and 
that  they  are  about  passing  an  set  to  pio- 
moteand  encourage  so  important  an  under- 
taki  n  _". 

an  act  ennterninjr  the  e  redion  of  Kentucky 

into  in  in  ;.  !  end'  rtt   h>att . 

[Passed  the  99th  of  Dec.  178^.] 

V'i  ereas  it  i>  repiesented  to  this  general 
assembly,  trial  it  is  t:.e  desire  of  the  g'<od 
people  in  the  district  of  cntucky,  that  the 
same  should  be  stparated  from  his  com- 
monwealth  whereoi  it  is  a  pan.  and  ue 
formed  into  an  independent  member  of 
the  American  confederacy,  and  it  is  judg- 
ed that  such  a  partition  o.r  the.  common- 
wealth,  is  rendered  expedient,  by  tr.c  re- 
mot-:  situation  of  the  more  ferule  and  po- 
pulous part  of  the  said  district,  arid  by 
the  interjacent  natural  impediments  to  a 
convenient  and  regular  communication 
therewith. 

]5e  it  enacted  bv  the  general  assembly, 
That  in  the  month  of  May  next,,  on  the 
respective  court  davs  of  the  counties  with- 
in the  said  district,  and  at  the  respective 
places  of  holding  courts  therein,  represen- 
tatives to  continue  in  appointment  for  one 
year,  and  to  compose  a  convention,  with 
the  powers  and  for  the  purposes  hereinaf- 
ter mentioned,  shall  be  elected  bv  the  free 
male  inhabitants  of  each  county  above  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  in  like  manner, 
as  delegates  to  the  general  assembly  have 
been  elected  within  the  said  district,  in 
the  proportions  following  :  (n  the  county 
of  Jefferson,  shall  be  elected  five  represen- 
tatives; in  the  county  of  Fayette,  five  repre- 
sentatives ;  in  the  county  of  Nelson,  five  re- 
presentatives ;  in  the  county  of  Bourbon,, 
five  representatives;  in  the  county  of  Mer- 
cer, five  representatives;  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  hve  representatives;  in  the  county 
of  Madison,  five  representatives;  in  the 
county  of  Woodford,  five  representatives  ; 
and  in  the  county  of  Mason  five  represen- 
tatives ;  Provided,  that  no  free  male  inha- 
bitants above  the  age  ni  tweu'.y-one  years 
shall  vote  in  any  other,  except  the  county 
in  which  he  resides.  That  ti.Il  opportuni- 
ty may  be  given  to  the  good  people,  of  ex- 
ercising their  right  of  of  suffrage  on  an  oc- 
casion so  interesting  to  them,  each  of  the 
oncers  holding  such  elections,  shall  conti- 
nue the  same  from  day  to  day,  passing  o- 
ver  Sunday,  for  five  days  including  the  first 
day,  and  shall  cause  this  ac:  to  be  read  on 
each  day  immediately  preceding  the  ope;i- 
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in£  of  the  election,  at  the  dcor  of  the  court- 
house  or  other  convenient  place.  Each  ot 
the  said  officers  shall  deliver  to  each  person 
duly  elected  a  representative,  a  certificate 
of  his  election,  and  shall  moreover  transmit 
a  general  return  to  the  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court,  to  be  by  him  laid  before  the  conven- 
tion. For  every  neglect  of  any  of  the  du- 
ties hereby  enjoined  on  such  officer,  he 
shall  foifeit  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  le- 
covered  by  action  of  debt,  by  Bny  person 
suing  for  the  same.  The  said  convention 
shall  be  held  at  Danville,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  July  next,  and  shall  and  may  pro- 
ceed after  choosing  a  president  and  other 
proper  officers,  and  settling  the  proper  rules 
of  proceeding,  to  consider  and  determine 
whether  it  be  expedient  for,  and  be  the 
will  of.  the  good  people  of  the  said  district, 
that  the  same  be  erected  into  an  independent 
Kate,  on  the  terms  and  conditions  follow- 
ing: First;  That  the  boundary  between  the 
proposed  state  and  Virginia,  shall  remain 
the  same,  as  at  present  separates  the  difitiict 
from  the  residue  of  the  commonwealth  : 
;  econd  ;  That  the  proposed  state  (hall  tal  e 
upon  itself  a  juit  proportion  of  the  public 
and  domestic  debt  of  the  commonwealth: 
third;  Thatall  private  rights  and  interefts  in 
land  within  the  said  district,  derived  from 
the  laws  of  Virginia  prior  to  such  separati- 
on, shall  remain  valid  and  secure  under  the 
laws  of  the  proposed  state,  and  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  laws  now  existing  in  this 
state  :  fourth;  That  the  lands  within  the 
proposed  state  of  non-refident  proprietors, 
Ilia!  1  not  in  anv  C2se  be  taxed  higher  than 
the  lauds  of  refidents,  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  admiffion  of  the  proposed  state  to  a 
vote  by  its  delegates  in  congress,  where 
such  non-refidents  refide  out  of  the  United 
States,  nor  any  time  either  before  or  after 
such  admission,  where  such  non-refidents 
reside  in  this  commonwealth,  within  which 
this  stipulation  ii^ii  be  reciprocal  ;  or 
where  such  non  residents  refide  with  any 
other  of  the  United  States,  which  fhall  de- 
clare the  same  to  be  recipocral  within  its 
limits,  nor  fhall  a  negieft  of  cultivation  or 
improvement  of  any  land  within  either 
!  he  proposed  state  or  this  commonwealth, 
1  elonging  to  non-refidents,  citizens  of  the 
other,  subject  such  non-refidents  to  for- 
feiture or  other  penalty,  within  the  term 
of  fix  years  after  the  admiffion  of  the  said 
State  into  the  federal  union':  fifth;  that 
no  grant  of  land  nor  land  warrant,  to  be 
ilfued  by  the  proposed  state,  fhall  inter- 
fere with  any  warrant  heretofore  ifiued 
from  the  land  office  of  Virginia,  which  fhall 
be  le>cated  or  laid  within  the  said  district, 
now  liable  thereto,  on  or  before  the  firft 


day  of  September,  on;  thousand  :^cvcn  hun- 
dred and  ninety  :  sixth  ;  that  the  unlo- 
cated  lands  within  the  said  diltricl,  which 
stand  appropiiaied  by  the  laws  of  this 
commonwealth,  to  individuals  or  descrip- 
tions of  individuals,  for  military  or  other 
fervices,  fhall  be  exempt  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  proposed  state,  and  (hall  re- 
main subject  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  according  to 
such  appropriation,  until  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  fhall  receive  the  propo- 
sed state  into  the  federal  union  ;  and  there- 
after the  refidue  of  all  lands  remaining 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  district,  fhall 
be  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
posed state ;  saving  and  reserving  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Virginia  lines  on 
state  and  continental  establishment,  their 
representatives  and  assignees,  their  rights 
to  lands  under  the  several  donations  of 
this  commonwealth,  who  fhall  not  be  re- 
strained or  limned  as  to  the  time,  in  ma- 
king their  respective  locations  or  com- 
pleting their  surveys  by  any  thing  in  this 
set  contained,  nor  by  any  act  of  the  pro- 
posed state,  without  the  future  consent  ot 
the  legiflature  of  Virginia:  seventh;  that 
the  use  and  navigation  of  the  river  Ohio  so 
far  as  the  territory  of  the  proposed  state,  or 
the  territory  of  the  proposed  state,  or 
the  territory  which  fhall  remain  within 
the  limits  of  this  commonwealth  lies  there- 
on, shall  be  free  and  common  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United-States :  Provided  how 
ever,  that  five  members  assembled  shall  be 
a  sufficient  number  to  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  to  issue  writs  for  supplying  va- 
cancies which  may  happen,  from  deaths, 
resignations  or  refusals  to  act:  a  majority 
of  the  whole  shall  be  a  sufficient  number  to 
choose  a  president,  settle  the  proper  rules  of 
proceeding,  authorize  any  number  to  sum- 
mon a  convention  during  the  recess,  and  to 
act  in  all  other  instances  where  a  greater 
number  is  not  expiesslv  required  ;  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  fhall  be  a  sufficient 
number  to  determine  on  the  expediency  of 
forming  the  said  di Uriel  into  an  indepen- 
dent ftate,  on  the  aforesaid  terms  and  con- 
ditions :  provided  that  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  to  be  elected  concur  there- 


in. 


And   be  it  further  enacted,   that  if  th 
said  convention. fhall  approve  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  said   district  into  an  indepen- 
dent state  on  the  foregoing  terms  and  con- 
ditions,  they    fhall   and    may   proceed    t 
fix  a  dav,  posterior  to  the  firft  day  of  nt 
vember,   one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety,  on  which  the  authority  of  this  com- 
monwealth and  of  its  laws,  un.'er  the  ex- 
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eeptions  aforesaid,  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine forever  over  the  proposed  state,  and 
the  said  articles  become  a  solid  compact, 
mutually  binding  on  the  parties,  and  un- 
alterable by  either,  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  :  Provided  however,  that 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  September,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  the 
congress  of  the  United-States  shall  assent  to 
the  erection  of  the  said  district  into  an  in- 
dependent state,  and  shall  agree,  that  the 
proposed  state  shall,  immediately  after  the 
day  to  be  fixed  as  aforesaid,  posterior  to 
the  first  dav  of  September,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  aud  ninety,  or  at  some  con- 
venient time  future  thereto,  be  admitted 
into  the  federal  union.  And  to  the  cad, 
that  no  period  of  anarchy  may  happen  to 
the  good  people  of  the  proposed  st-.te,  it 
is  to  be  understood,  that  the  said  conven- 
tion fhail  have  authority  to  take  the  1  eces- 
sary  provisional  measures  for  the  election 
and  meeting  of  a  convention,  at  some  time 
prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  determinati- 
on of  the  authority  of  this  commonwealth, 
and  of  its  laws  over  the  said  district,  and 
posterior  to  the  first  day  of  September,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  afore- 
said with  full  power  and  authority  to  frame 
a  fundamental  constitution  of  government 
for  the  proposed  state,  and  10  declare 
what  laws  fhall  be  in  force  therein,  until 
the  same  fhall  be  abrogated  or  altered  by 
the  legislative  authority  acting  under  the 
constitution,  so  to  be  framed  and  establish- 
ed :  Provided  that  no  act  of  the  said 
convention,  or  of  the  legiflature  of  the 
proposed  state,  fhall  invalidate  or  affeci 
the  rights,  titles  or  interests  of  any  per- 
sons or  description  of  persons  herein- 
before fecured  or  granted.  This  act  lhall 
be  transmitted  by  the  executive,  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  of  this  commonwealth  in 
congress,  who  are  hereby  instructed,  to 
use  their  endeavours  to  obtain  from  con- 
gress a  speedy  act  to  the  eilect  above  spe- 
cified. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Green-County,   dated 
December  1,  1788. 
'  On  the  21st  of  last  month,  a    large  bo- 
dy of  the  enemy,  not  less  than  200,  act  ck- 
i  Sharrel's  station  late  in  the  evening.     Se- 
*r  that  day,  with  40  horsemen,    was   out 
•n?T  and  came  on  the  Indians' fail,  ma- 
'*  the  inhabitants  :   he    imtn  di- 
nd  opportunely  arrived  be- 
>e  Indians  were  in  the  act 
awing  up  his  troop    in 
.anged  his  men,  declaring 
eve   the    garrison   or    fa.l 
at   a   signal  given,    he 


charged  the  enemy  while  they  were  cm- 
ployed  in  burning  s  mie  out-buildings,  and 
obliged  them  to  retire — in  consequence  of 
which  the  garrison  was  relieved.  this  ex- 
ploit was  performed  under  cover  of  the 
night;  and,  conformably  tc  Sevier's  good 
fortune,  not  a  man  of  his  party  was  hurt. 
Some  oi  the  Indians  were  wounded,  as  a 
good  deal  of  blood  was  seen  next  day  on 
the  .  round. 

The  Indians  have  latelv  killed  two  men 
on  this  side  of  French  Broad,  and  one  on 
the  north  side  of  Holstein  ;  so  that  it  seems 
the  Chcrokees  do  not  mean  co  stop  at  the 
line  fixed  by  treaty,  hut  to  carry  on  war 
a  gains   the  whole  state.' 

We  hear  thut  tiie  North-Carolina  assem- 
bly have  votei  an  army  or  i  500  men,  to  be 
raised,  to  chastise  the  Indians. 

NORTH-CAROLINA. 

A  n  account  of  the  exports  from  Port- 
Roanoak,  comment  :r,g  rhe  8th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1787,  and  ending  the  8th  of  March, 
1788,  being  six  months,  viz. — 

27,4,56  barrels  naval  stores  ;  193.000 
pipe-staves  ;  570,670  hhd-  staves  ;  460,0^0 
barrel-staves;  3.707,000  shingles;  123,700 
bushels  Indian  corn  ;  5,163  bushels  black- 
eyed  peace  ;  11. ceo  lbs.  bason  ;  595  hhds. 
tobacco;  500  bushels  flax-seed  ;  24  barrels 
spirits  turpentine  ;  12  j  barrels  pork  ;  110,0 
hides  :  4962  barrels  fish  ;  2000  feet  oars  ; 
700  otter-skins  :  1000  deer-skins ;  t20clb&. 
snake-root ;  3610  lbs.  bees-wax. 

SO  UTH-C  ARO  L  IN  A, 

Charle.iton.Oct  21, 1788. The  intendant  pre-  , 
sented  a  petition  signed  by  434  citizens  of 
Charleston,  to  the  assembly,  praying  that 
no  further  legislative  interference  may  take 
plare  in  contracts,  without  having  been  first 
considered  with  the  most  serious  attention. 
He  professed  an  inclination  always  cheer- 
fully to  comply  with  the  voice  of  his  con- 
stituents ;  but  on  this  occasion  he  felt  a  sin- 
gular pleasure  in  laying  before  the  house  a 
petition  in  their  behalf,  which   spoke  the 

Voce  of  k  E.ASON,  O?  JUSTICE,  A.ND  T"RUR 

POMCY. 

The  house  received  a  letter  from  the 
vice-consul  of  France,  stating  that  the  king 
his  master  understood  that  the  public  debt 
oi  South-Carolina  amounted  to  39 .04a 
dollars,  with  interest;  that  pa\  merit,  had 
been  ordered  in  four  instalments  ;  and 
that  the  king  was  much  surprized  at  the 
little  attention  paid  to  their  engagements, 
but  was  willing  to  impute  the  delay  to  * 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  :  his  consul  was 
therefore  directed  to  offer  to  the  legislature 
an  option,  eithei  to  draw  on  Paris,  payable 
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in  six  months,  or  to  pay  immediately  in  the 
paper  medium,  with  an   allowance  tor  the 

difference  of    exchange Referred    to    a 

committee. 

A  letter  from  the  British  consul  to  the 
governor,  wss  also  received,  complaining 
that  the  valuation  bill  now  pending  irilita- 
tcd  with  the  4111  article  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Alter  a  lengthy  debate,  ordered  to 
lie  on   the  table. 

Dec.  3.  Monday  evening  arrived  here  the 
thip  Irish  Volunteer, captam  Johnson,  in  8 
weeks  from  Lame,  with  360  passenger*,  in 
good  health. 

GEORGIA. 

Savannah,  Nov.  10.  The  commissioners 
appointed  to  treat  with  the  Creek  Indians 
have  received  from  Mr.  M'Gillivray,  their 
leader,  an  answer  to  the  commissioner*' 
letter,  which  proposed  to  postpone  the 
holding  a  treaty  till  spiing  ;  in  which  he 
assures  them  their  reasons,  are  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory to  him,  and  that  he  will  observe 
the  truce  until  that  time  ;  but  for  any  infrac- 
tions of  which,  he  says,  satisfaction  will  then 
be  expected. 

Augusta,  24th.  The  Legislature  of  this  state 
having,  on  the  30//2  January  last  resolved  '  to 
nominate  three  fit'  and  diflreet  persons  from 
each  county,  to  be  convened  at  Augusta  as  soon 
us  official  information  was  received  of  nine 
states  having  adi'ttcdthefeJe  al  const  tut  on, 
to  amend  the  constitution  oj  this  state — A  con- 
vention accord  ngly  assemcied,  and  on  this^day 
Agreed  to  the  following,  as 

^CONSTITUTION  of  the 

State  of  Georgia. 
"ARTICLE  I. 
Seetion  I'  r  I  TIE  legislative  power  shall 
JL  be  veiled  in  two  separate 
and  distinct  branches,  to  wit,  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  to  be  styled  "..he 
general  assembly. 

'«  Section  II.  Tke  senate  shall  be  elect- 
ed on  the  first  Monday  in  October  in  every 
third  year,  until  such  day  of  election  be  al- 
tered by  law,  and  shall  be  composed  of  one 
member  from  erch  county,  chosen  by  the 
electors  thereof,  and  shall  continue  for  the 
term  of  three  years. 

"  Section  III.  No  person  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  senate  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years, 
and  who  shall  not  have  been  nine  years  a 
citizen  of  the  United-States,  and  three  years 
an  inhabitant  of  this  state,  previously  to  his 
election;  and  who  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  county  for  which  he  is  elected  ;  and 
who  shall  not  possess  three  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  his  own  light,  within  this  state, 
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and  other  species  of  property  to  the  am^ua 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

"Section  IV.  The  senate  shall  elect,  by 
bal'ot,  a  president  out  of  their   own  bodv 

"  Section  V.  The  senate  shall  have  sole-' 
ly  the  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 

"  Section  VI.  The  election  of  members 
for  the  house  of  representatives  shall  be  an- 
nual, on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  un- 
til such  day  of  election  be  altered  by  law, 
and  shall  be  composed  of  members  from 
each  county  in  the  following  proportions: 
Camden,  two  ;  Glyn,  two;  Liberty,  four; 
Cnatham,  five;  Effingham,  two;  Burke, 
four;  Richmond,  four;  Wilkes,  fivei 
Washington,  two  :  Green, two;  and  Frank- 
lin, two. 

"  Section  VII.  No  person  shall  be  1 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  have  been  seven  yeas* 
a  citizen  of  the  United-States  and  two  years 
an  inhabitant  of  this  state,  and  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  county  for  which  he  is  elected  ; 
and  who  shall  not  possess  two  hundred  a- 
cres  of  land  in  his  own  right,  and  other 
species  of  property  to  the  amount  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

"  Section  VIII.  The  house  of  represen- 
tatives shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
officers. 

"  Section  IX.  They  shall  have  solely 
the  power  to  impeach  all  persons  who  have 
been  or  may  be  in  office. 

"  Secion  X*  No  person  holding  a  mi- 
litary commiffion  or  office  of  profit  uuder 
this  or  the  united  states,  or  either  of  them, 
(except  justices  of  the  peace  and  officers  of 
the  militia)  shall  be  allowed  to  take  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  either  branch  of  the 
general  assembly  :  nor  fliall  any  senator  or 
representavive  be  ellected  to  any  office  of 
profit  which  shall  be  erected  during  his  ap- 
pointment. 

'•Section  XI.  The  meeting  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly  fhall  be  annual,  on  the  fifth 
monday  in  november,  until  such  day  of 
meeting  be  altered  by  law. 

"  Section  XII.  One  third  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  branch  shall  have  power  to 
proceed  to  business ;  but  a  smaller  num- 
ber may  ajourn  from  day  to  day,  and  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  their  members  IP 
such  manner  as  each  house  may  perscribf 

'■  Seen  .1    XIII.    Each   house   sh-"    b< 
judges  of  the  elections,  retup 
lificatious  of  its  own  memb< 
or  to  expel  or  punifh  for  f 
our. 

"  Section  XIV.    No  V 
tentative  shall  be  liable  to 
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ring  his  attendance  en  the  general  assem- 
bly, or  for  a  reasonable  time  in  going 
thereto  or  returning  home,  except  it  be 
for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace  : 
nor  shall  any  member  be  liable  to  answer 
for  any  thing  spoken  in  debate  in.  either 
house,  or  in  anv  court  or  place  elsewhere. 
"  Section  XV.  The  members  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  fnall 
take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 
"  I  A.  B.  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm, 
as  the  case  may  be)  that  I  have  not  obtain- 
ed my  election  by  bribery  or  other  un- 
lawful means;  and  that  I  will  give  my 
vote,  on  all  questions  that  will  come  be- 
fore me,  as  a  senator  or  representative,  in 
such  manner  as  in  my  judgment  will  best 
promote  the  good  of  this  state  ;  and  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  ob- 
serve, support  and  defend,  the  constituti- 
on thereof." 

"  Section  XVI.  The  general  assembly 
shall  have  power  to  make  all  laws  and  or- 
dinances which  they  shall  deem  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  good  of  the  state,  which 
shall  not  be  repugnant  to  this  constitution. 
"  Section  XVII.  They  shall  have  pow- 
er to  alter  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
c<  and  to  lay  off  new  ones,  as  well 

s  counties    already    laid    off,    as 
other   territory    belonging    to 
Vhen   a  new    county  or  coun- 
>e    laid    off,    out    of    any    of 
counties,    such     new     coun- 
ts shall  have  their  representa- 
oned  out  of   the  representa- 
county    or    counties    out  of 
hey  ihall  be  laid  out;  and, 
county  fhall  be   laid  off  in 
lory  belongnig  to  the  state, 
•11  have  a  number  of  ^pre- 
ceding three,  to  be  regu- 
1  bythe  general  assembly. 
• .     No  clergyman  of  any 
be  a  member  of  the  ge- 
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e  executive  power  fhall 

■  enor,    who   shall  hold 

le   term   of  two   years, 

.in  the  following  manner. 

The  house  of  representa- 

'    second   day   of   their 

the  first  and  in  every 

.  vote  by  ballot  for 

all  make  a  list,  con- 

Jne  persons  voted  for, 

of  votes  for  each  per- 

speaker  shall  sign   in 

house,  and  deliver  it 

ne :    and  the  senate 

proceed  by  bal- 

>No.   U 


lot,  to  elect  one  of  the  three  persons  ba- 
vin <*■  the  highest  number  of  votes  ;  and  the 
person  having  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  senators  present  shall  be  the  govenor. 

"Section  III.  No  person  shall  be  tl- 
ligible  to  the  office  of  govemour,  who  shall 
not  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
twelve  years,  and  en  inhabitant  of  this 
state  fix  years,  and  who  hath  not  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty  y<  are,  and  who  does 
not  poss-ss  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
his  own  right,  within  this  state,  and  other 
species  of  property  to  the  amount  ot  one 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

"  Section  IV.  In  case  of  the  death,  re- 
signation, or  disability  of  the  govemour, 
the  president  of  the  senate  shall  exercise 
the  execuive  powers  of  government,  un- 
til such  disability  ba  removed,  or  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly. 

"  Section  V.  The  govern-mr  shall,  at 
stated  times,  receive  for  his  services,  3 
corn? -^sa'ion  which  shall  neither  be  en- 
creased  nor  diminished,  during  'he  period 
for  wnich  he  shall  be  elected  j  neithei*,haU 
he  receive,  within  that  period,  any  oiher 
emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
cf  them,  or  from  any  foreign  power.  Be- 
fore he  enters  on  the  execution  cf  his  of- 
fice, he  shall  take  the  following  oath  o<- 
affirma  on  :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  af- 
firm, a,  the  case  may  be)  that  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
state  of  Georgia  ;  and  wi!!,  to  the  best  of 
my  abilities,  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  said  state,  and  cause  justice  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  mercy  therein,  according  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  same." 

'*  Section  VI.  He  shall  be  commander 
in  chief  in  and  over  the  state  of  Georgil, 
and  of  the  mil  tia  threof. 

"  Section  VII.  He  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves  for  offences  against  the 
state,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment  ;  ar.d 
to  granr  pardons  in  all  cases  after  convic- 
tion, except  for  treason  or  murder  ;  in 
which  cases  he  may  re>pite  the  executi- 
on, and  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  next 
general  affembiy,  by  whom  a  pardon  may 
be  granted. 

"  Sectio-  VIII.  He  shall  issue  writs  of 
election,  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  hap- 
pen in  the  senate  or  house  of  representa- 
tives ;  and  shall  have  power  to  convene  the 
general  affembiy  on  extraordinary  occasi- 
ons ;  and  shall  pi  ve  them  from  '.met  t  ne 
information  of  the  state  of  the  republic, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such 
measures  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
expedient. 

"  Section  IX.  In  case  of  disagreement 
between  the  senate  and  house  of  repfesen- 
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tatives,  with  respect  to  the  t'rr.e  to  which 
the  gene'?l  assembly  shall  adjourn,  he  may 
acjoirn  them  to  such  time  at  he  may  think 
pri'p     . 

"  Section  X.  He  shall  have  the  revision 
0-"  all  bills  passed  by  both  houses,  before 
the  sam-  shall  become  l.\\s$  hut  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  may  pass  a  law,  not- 
withstanding h  s  dissent  ;  and  if  an/  bill 
ehou'ri  not  be  returned  by  the  governor 
W'thin  five  days  after  it  hath  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law, 
unless  the  general  assemb'y,  by  their  a«l- 
jou'nment,  should  prevent  its  return. 

**  Section  XI.  The  greaL  seal  cf  the  sate 
shall  be  deposited  ;n  the  office  of  the  se« 
cretsry,  and  it  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
instrument  of  writing  without  it  be  by  or- 
der of  the  goverr.our  or  the  penera!  assem- 
bly ;  and  the  general  assembly  may  direct 
the  great  sea)  to  be  altered. 

"ARTICLE  III. 
<;  Section  I.  A  superior  court  shall  be 
held  in  e3ch  county  twice  in  every  year, 
in  which  shall  oe  tritd,  and  brought  to 
final  decision,  a  I  causes  civil  and  criminal, 
except  such  as  may  be  subject  to  a  federal 
Court,  and  such  as  may  by  iaw  be  referred 
to  inferior  jur  sections. 

*'  Section  II.  The  general  assembly  shall 
point  out  the  mode  of  correcting  errors  and 
appeals,  which  shall  extend  as  far  as  to  em- 
power '.hejudges  to  direct  a  new  trial  by  jury 
within  the  county  where  the  action  origi- 
JiateH,   which  shall  be  final. 

Section  III.  Courts  mei chant  shall  be 
held  as  heretofore,  fubiect  to  fuch  regulati- 
ons as  the  general  assembly  may  by  law 
direct. 

«  Section  IV.  All  causes  shall  be  tried 
in  the  county  where  the  defendant  resides, 
except  incases  of  real  estate,  which  shall 
bj  tried  in  the  county  where  such  estate 
lies,  and  in  criminal  cases,  which  shall  be 
tried  in  the  county  where  the  crime  shall 
be  committed. 

u  Section  V.    The  judges  of  the  supe- 
rior court,  and  attorney  general,  shall  have 
a    competent    salary    established     ry    law, 
whn  h   sl  all  not  be  ui     i  lished  during  their 
continuance  in  office  ;   and  shall  hold  their 
commissions  for  the  term   of  seven  years. 
«  A  R  T  I  C  JL  £     IV. 
"  Section   I.     The  e'e<  tors  of  the  mem- 
h'rs  of  both  branches  of  the  general  sssem- 
bly  ill  a  1 1  be  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  this 
state,   possessed    in    their    own   right   of   a 
taxable     property     of    the     value  of    f.fty 
pounds  sterling,   and  shall  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  twenty  one  years,  and  have  paid 
tax  in  the  county  for  the  year  preceding  the 
election,   ard  si  all  have  resided  six  months 
within  this  state. 


M  Section  II.  All  elections  sha'l  be  by 
ballot,  and  the  bouse  of  representatives, 
in  ill  appointments  of  state  officers,  shall 
vote  for  three  persons.,  and  a  list  of  the 
persons  iiaviog  the  highest  number  of  votes 
shall  be  signed  by  the  speaker,  and  ient  to 
the  senate  j  which  shall,  from  s^ch  list, 
determine,  by  a  majority  of  their  v  jtes, 
the  officers  elected  $  except  militia  officers 
and  the  secretaries  of  the  g  'vern  ur,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governour  alone, 
under  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as 
the  general  assembly  may  prescribe.  The 
general  assembly  may  vest  the  appointment 
of  inferior  officers  in  the  governor  alonr,  the 
courts  of  justice,  or  in  such  other  manner 
as  they  may  by  law  establish. 

M  Section  III.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
and  trial  by  jury,   shall  remain  inviolate. 

"  Section  IV.  All  persons  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  rhe  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  general  asssrn:  lymayby  law  direct. 
"  Section  V.  All  persons  shall  have 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  without  being 
obliged  to  contribute  to  the.  support  of  any 
rei.giouj  profession  but  their  own. 

"  Section  VI.  Estates  shall  not  be  en- 
tailed 5  ar>J  when  a  pprson  di^s  intes  ate, 
leaving  a  wife  and  children,  the  wife  shall 
have  a  child's  share,  or  the  dower,     *  her 

option:    if  there  be  no  wife,  the  est  '' 

be    equally   divided    among    their 
and  their  legal  representatives  oc 

degree.      The  distribution  of  all 

testate  estates  may  be  regulated 
"  Section  VII.     At    the   gel 

tion  for  members  of  assembly 
i~qt,    the    electors  in    each    e 

elect  a  number  of  persons  to  re' 

ia   a  convention,  for  the  pur 

into  consideration  the   alter.*, 

ry  ro  be  made  in  this  consr> 

shall  be  the  same  number  i- 

such  county  is    hen  entith 

ofrepr  sentafives,  who   s 

time  and  p'ace  as  the  gene 

appoint;    and   if  two   th 

number    should    meet    ^ 

shall  proceed  to    *gree    on 

and    amen  ments  ?.s  they 

per  :  Provided,   that   after 

have  concurred  to  proceed  t 

amendments,  a  majority  $' 

the  particulars    of  such 

mend  ments* 

"Section  VIII.   This 

take  effect,  and  be  in  f  ^ 

m-ipilay  in  October  iicxt  _. 

of  the  same  ;    and    the  r  , 

authorized  to  alter  the  t'lj-j 

the  superior  courts,  so 

not  interfere  with  f' 

in  the  respective 

of  the  ffist  gener.. 
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WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

Lz'.ract  <fa  letter,  dated  Fort-Harmar,  Novem- 
ber 2C, 1788. 

"  A  partv  oT  soldiers  will  in  about  twen- 
ty days  take  possession  of  the  old  fort  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  in  order  to 
protect  judge  Symmes'  intended  settle- 
ment, and  those  of  Kentucke. 

';  Annexed  is  a  list  of  souls.  &c.  which 
have  pased  this  garrison  from  Octob  r, 
1788,  to  the  24th  November,  1788,  viz. 
18.370  souls — 798^  horses — 2^72  cows  ; 
1110  sheep  ;  967  boats  :  646  waggons. 

MARRIAGES. 

Massachusetts. At   Boston,    mr. 

Joseph  Lovering.  jun.  to  mss  Nancy  Phillips— 
mr.  Samuel  Ture/l  to  miss  Polly  Cutter — mr. 
Thomas  Perkins,  merchant,  to  miss  Charlotte 
Appleton,  daughter  of  N<  thaniel Appleton,  esq. 

At  Maiden,  di  ■  Bencher  Leonard,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  miss  Sarah  Barnrtt. 

At  Taunton,  mr.  William  Clap  to  miss  Sally 
Smith. 

At  Gloucester,  mr.  Peter  Leryy  to  miss 
Susannah  Hoi  nd—capt.  Benjamin  Foster  to 
misss  Polly  Anger soil. 

10       ^e-Island. At  Providence^  mr. 

*rce  to  misr  Polly  West,  daughter  of 

West)   esq. — mr.  Calvin  Wheatan    to 

\h  Charlotte  Hopkins — mr.  William 

pranston,  to  miss  Amy  Clark,  dau.Ai- 

.  Daniel  Clark  < 

-York At   Westchester,    mr. 

'•  of  this  place,  to  mist  Hannah 
'•ghter  of  mr.  Norris  Lawrence, 
h-lslana. 

tngdale,  near  New-York,  the  hon. 
on,   delegate   in   congress   from 
0  miss  Maria  Aptliorp,  daughter 
Apthorp,  esq. 

.  nir.  Azarias  Williams,  mcr- 

Vafner,   daughter  of  mr. 

f.   James  Dun!  ;b,  merchant, 

we — mr.  Nathaniel  Barrett, 

''Dougall,  relict  of  the  late 

all. 

amesVan  Irgen,  merchant, 

^-•rrve  Fleming,  of  New- 
Yelverton — gen. 
.   zv'idow  of  the  late  rev. 

J-At   Philadelphia, 

of  the  young  ladies' 

Jmiss  Jan:  Neely,  of 

r^-At  Baltimore,  mr.  Xa- 
y  Catherine  Welsh. 


Vl  R  GI  NIA. 


-At  Richmond,  mr.  Wil- 


liam H.  Smith  to  miss  ElizabethCrouch. 


Dcatljs. 


Nf.w-Ham  pshi  re. — -At  Cilmantown, 
mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  by  the  fall  of  a  tiec — mr. 
J'lhn  \\  I, <m,  for  merly  if  Portsmouth-' 

At  Portsmouth,  miss  Polly  Pmcell. 

A-  Hiidley,  mr.  Windsor  Smith. 

Massachusetts. At  Boston,  mrs. 

HannahTkwiag,wife ofcaht  NathaniclThatin ;— 
mr.  TAomasMullen,  aged  So — mr.  Thomas  Sar- 
ge>'f-,aged%3 — mrs.  Finny  Dissmore — mr.  Le- 
muel Stetson — mrs. Experience  Good — mrs.  Ruth 
Soper,  aged  93. 

A  Hopkinton,  the  rex:  Elijah  Fitch. 

At  BrookGeld,  mr.Cypron  Rice,  aged 97. 

At  Haverhill,  mrs.  Sowter. 

At  Salem,  miss  Abigail  Downing — mrs. 
Rachel  Ward,  wife  of  mr.  Fhenezer  Ward — 
capt.  Samuel  Carroll — mr.    Joseph  Britton. 

At  Danvers,  mrs.  Lydia'Kcttal,  wife  of  mr. 
JohnKettell. 

At  Springfield,  mrs  Rebecca  Bliss,  agedgt. 

At  West-Spring!ield,  mrs.  Jan:  Ashley, 
aged  8«. 

At  Rehoboth,  mr.  Samuel  Fuller,  airedSj. 

At  Keene,  mrs.  Beuler  Wilder,  wife  of  mr. 
Abijah  Wilder. 

At  Lancaster,    Josiah  Wilder,  esq. 

At  Gloucester,  mrs.  Martha  El  well. 

R;  odf.-I  ls  \nd. — At   Providence, 

miss  Marcy  Sheldon,  daughter  of  the  late  capt. 
Jfost  I     v      '  'en. 

At  Patuxet,  capt.  Christopher  Smith. 

Connecticut  .— — —  At    New-«Haven, 
suddenly,  mrs.  Amelia  Jarvis,  wife  of  mr.  James 
Jarvis  of  New-York,   in  the  24th year  of  her 
age. 

At  Pre?'on.  -mrs.  Rebecca  Hart,  consort  bf 
the  rev.  Levi  Hart. 

At  New-London,  mrs.  R.gcrs,  wife  of  mr. 
John  Rogers. 

At  East-Ha'ddam,  capt.  Samuel  Gates. 

At  Millington,  the  lion.  Joseph  Spencer, 
one  of  the  council  of  this  state. 

New-York. At    New-York,    mrs. 

L\iana  Rapalje,  formerly  of  Brooklyn,  Long- 
Island,  aged  92. 

New-Jersey. At  Trenton.    Samuel 

Tuc'er,  e<q. — dr.  Cowell. 

Newark,  ?nrs.  Ann  Fa?}  Zandt,  relict  of 
the  late  mr.  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  of  the  city  of 
New-York, 

Ac  Bloomsbury,  near  Trenton,  mrs.  Mary 
Sa\rc,  relict  of  the  rev.  Jfqhn  Sayre. 

Pen n s y  l v  an'i a . At    Philadelphia, 

miss  Christiana  Civil  Schlosser,  daughter  of 
George  Schlosser,  esq. — mr.  Benjamin  Hawkins, 


.-A  Death 

a  native  of  England — mrs.  Sarah  Dames,  wife 
of  Afrjah  D  wcs—mrs.  Hannah  Fisher,  wife  of 
mr.  JawesCi  istier-rrv-johuWistir, merchant — 
capt.  Bidkin. 

Maryland. At  Cambridge,  Robert 

Gcldsbcrough,  esq. 

At  Chatsworth,  the  seat  of  George  Lux, 
esq.  mrs.  Abigail  Falls.,  wife  of  dr.  Moure  Falls, 
rf  Petersburg. Virginia 

ViRGixi a. — Thcwas Nelson, esq.  of  York, 
formerly  governor  oj  this  commonwea  th. 

At  Petet  sburgh,  mr. Abraham.  Fastis  and  mr. 
Gazcen  Brown,  merchants,  late  of  Boston. 

At  Fredericksburg,  mr.  Samuel  Abbot,  mer- 
chant. 

At  Willicmsbure,  mrs.  Gait,  concert  of 
dr-  QaJt — TPrs.  Mary  Pasteur,  relict  of  mr.  Blo- 
xet  Pasteur — mrs  Mary  Boss. 

South-Carolina At  Charleston, 

Henry  FendUton,  esq.  senior  judge  of  the  court 
oj  common  pleas. 

Georgia. — At  Augusta,  Samuel  Elbert, 
esq.  brigadier-general  in  the  late  armies  of  the 
I  n:  ted  States,  and  vice-president  of  the  Cincinnati 

this  state;  Setii  joknCuthbert,  esq. 


s. 


A   B    E  O  A  fl « 

At  Paris,  the  marquis  de  Chastellux. 

In  Portugal,  the  prince  oj  Brazil,  heir  ap- 
parent tv  the  crown. 

In  London,  the  rt.  lion.  Susannah  lady 
viscountess  Fane,  reFct  of  Charles  viscount  Fane, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Her  ladyship  acta, 
ally  wrote,  and  superintended  the  press.,  zvh.il; 
they  were  printing,  those  anecdotes  respect' ng 
herself,  which  are  introduced  in  the  celebrated  no- 
vel'of  Perfgriue  Pickle  :  andzchich,  in  beauty  of 
composition,  are  so  far  superior  to  the  rest  oj  that 
work  Dr.  Smollct  received  a  very  handsome  re- 
zcardfor  inserting  them,  but  had  no  share  what- 
ever in  preparing  them  for  the  public  eye.  Pier 
life  afforded  a  melancholy  instance  oj  the  miseries 
inseparable  from  a  misapplication  of  superior 
t  dents  and  elegant  accomplishments.  Fo  the 
fate  of  this  lady  Johnson  has  a  beautiful  allusion 
in  his  '  Vanity  oj  human  wishes  :' 

•   Yet  Fane  could  tell  what  ills  from,  beauty 

spring, 
1  And  Sedlev  cur/d  the  form  that  picas' d  a 
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To    CORRESPONDENTS. 

WE  are  apprehenfive  that  fome  of  the  metapky  fical  etfays,  figncd 
L.  though  ingenious  and  well  written,  would  not  appear  fu£ 
ficiently  intereftingto  the  generality  of  our  readers.  Befides,  the  infec- 
tion of  fuch  lengthy  performances  would,  for  teveral  months,  pre- 
clude, in  a  great  degree,  that  variety,  which  is  never  to  be  loft  light 
of  in  the  management  ©fa  periodical  mifcellany.  The  author,  how- 
ever, has  our  thanks  ;  and  mould  he  deem  it  confident  with  his  views 
and  intereft  to  publifh  his  edays,  in  a  fmall  volume,  we  are  difpofed 
to  think  that  their  merit  would  recommend  them  to  the  notice  of  ma- 
ny judicious  readers,  who  have  leifure,and  a  tafte  for  fpeculative  fci- 
ence. 

Sidney's  manufcript  will  be  returned,  when  called  for.  Objects 
which  can  intered:  only  an  individual  date  are  too  limited  for  the 
jplan  of  this  work.  On  general  or  national  politics,  the  author's  com- 
munications would  be  very  acceptable. 

The  piece  figned  A  Farmer  appears  to  contain  fome  ufeful  obferva- 
tions  ;  but,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  the  ink,  it  is,  in  fome  parts,  not 
legible. 

Therfites  feems  to  have  miftaken  profanenefs  for  wit. 

The  biographical /ketches,  mentioned  in  J.  Ws.  letter,  never  came  to 
hand.     We  requed  to  be  favoured  with  a  copy  by  pod. 

Clericm  is  a  very  expert  reafoner j  but  theological  controvert? 
form*  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Afylum. 

The  judicious  and  friendly  hints  of  A  Subjcriber  /hall  be  attended 
to,  as  far  as  the  improvemm  he  fuggeds  can  be  carried  into  effete. 
His  literary  aid  is  folicifed. 

We  requeft  an  interview  with  the  author  of  Portraits  from  the  life. 

Altamant  has  employed  much  time  and  labour  upon  a  fubject  un- 
deserving of  either.  It  is  undoubtedly,  as  our  correfpondent  obferves, 
c-  noble  to  pity  the  erring  child  of  mortality,  and  to  receive,  with  o- 
■y.tn  arms,  the  unfortunate  wanderer,  when  driving  to  regain  the  loft 
path  of  virtue  ;"  but  it  is  furely  very  wrong  to  exhibit  a  vicious  cha- 
i  auer  in  an  amiable  point  of  view,  and  to  remove  all  diftindcion  be- 
tween virtue  and  its  oppoiite.  Our  correfpondent's  hero  might  well 
have  a  claim  upon  our  pity,  but,  it  is  not  by  artfully  gloffingover  his 
©fEences  that  he  can  be  entitled  to  a  fhare  in  our  ejleem.  In  order  to 
this,  he  rauft  appear  to  be  truly  virtuous,  which  he  never  can,  while 
he  endeavours  to  palliate  conduct  that  ought  to  excite  abhorrence  in 
every  virtuous  bread:.—- In  drawing  the  character  of  Henry,  our  cor- 
refpondent feems  to  have  copied  fome  traits  from  that  oUVerter,  and 
fome  from  that  of  Sheridan's  Charles — Two  portraits  unworthy  of  his 
Vn'jtation  !— His  pathetic  and  elegant  pen  might,  in  our  opinion,  be 
much  more  ufefully  employed. 

Many  pietlcal  productions,  of  merit,  are  unavoidably  omitted.  We 
fhall  endeavour  to  difcharge  our  arrears  to  our  much-edcemed  cor. 
refpondent  D,  very  foori;  The  favours  of  our  other  poetical  corres- 
pondents will  not  be  forgotten, 
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Account  of  the  Distinction  r/ Ranks,  Separation 
of  Professions,  and  Political  Constitutions 
of  I  N  D  I  A. 

[From  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Robertson's  Hijlorkal  Difquijltlon  sonctrnhig  India.] 

F?v  O  M  the   mod  ancient    accounts  of  India  we  learn,  that  the 
diitin&ion  of  ranks    and  feparation   of  profeffions   were    com- 
pletely eftabliihed  there.     This  is  one  of  the  moft  undoubted  proofs 
of  a  fociety  confiderably  advanced  in  its  progrefs.      Arts  m  the  early 
ftaoes  of  fecial  life  are  fo  few  and  fo  iimple,  that  each  man  is  lattice 
entlr  matter  of  them  all,  to  gratify  every  demand  of  his  own  limit- 
ed defires.     A  favage  can  form  his  bow,  point  his  arrows,  rear  his 
hut,  and  hollow   his   canoe,  without  calling  in  the  aid  ofc  any  hand 
more  fkilful  than  his  own.     But  when  time  has  augmented  the  wants 
of  men,  the  productions  of  art  become  fo  complicated  in  their  itruc- 
tnre,  or  fo    curious  in  their  fabric,  that  a  particular  coune  of  educa- 
tion is  requifite  towards  forming  theartift  to  ingenuity  in  contrivance 
and  expertnefs   in  execution.     In  proportion  as  refinement  fpreads, 
the  diftindion  of  profeffions  increafes,  and  they  branch  out .into  more 
numerous  and  minute  fubdivifions.     Prior  to  the  records  of  authentic 
hiftory,  and  even  before  the  mod  remote  sera  to  winch  their  own  tra- 
ditions pretend  to  reach,  this  feparation  of  profeffions  had  not  only 
taken  place  among  the  natives  of  India,  but  the  perpetuity  of  it  was 
fecured  by  an  inftitution  which  mult  be  confidered  as  the  fundamental 
article  in  the  fyftem  of  their  policy.     The  whole  body  01   the  people 
was  divided  into  four  orders  or   cafts.     The  members   of  the  firft, 
deemed  the  molt  facred,  had  it  for  their  province   to  ftudy  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion  ;  to  perform   its  funftions  ;   and  to   cultivate   the 
fciences.     They  were  the  priefts,  the  inftrudtors,  and  philofophers. 
of  the  nation.     The  members  of  the  fecond  order  were  entruftecl 
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with  the  government  and  defence   of  the  ftate.     In  peace  they  were 
its    rulers   and    magistrates,  in   war   the)'  were    the     foldiers   who 
fought    its    battles.     The   third  was  compofed  of  hufbandmen  and. 
merchants  ;     and   the  fourth    of  artifans,  labourers    and  fervants. 
None  of  thefe   can   ever  quit  his  own  caft,   or  be  admitted  into  ano- 
ther.    The  ftation  of  every  individual  is  unalterably  fixed  ;   his  def- 
tiny  is  irrevocable  ;   and  the  walk  of  life  is  marked  out,  from  which 
he  mud:  never  deviate.     This  line  of  feparation  is  not  only  eftablifhed 
by  civil  authority,  but  confirmed  and  fanttioned  by  religion  ;   and 
each   order  or  call   is  faid  to  have  proceeded   from  the  Divinity  in 
fuch  a  different  manner,  that  to  mingle   and  confound  them  would  be 
deemed  an  act  of  more  daring  impiety.     Nor  is  it  between  the  four 
different  tribes   alone   that  fuch  infuperable  barriers  are  fixed  ;   the 
members  of  each   caft  adhere   invariably  to  the  profeffion   of  their 
forefathers.     From  generation  to  generation,  the  fame  families  have 
followed,  and  will   always  continue   to  follow,  one  uniform  line  of 
life. 

Such  arbitrarv  arrangements  of  the  various  members  which  com- 
pofe  a  community,  feems,  at  firft  view,  to  be  adverfe  to  improvement 
either  in  fcience  or  in  arts  ;  and,  by  forming  around  the  different  or- 
ders  of  men  artificial  barriers,  which  it  would  be  impious  to  pafs, 
tends  to  circumfcribe  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  within  a 
narrower  fphere  than  nature  has  allotted  to  them.  When  every  man 
is  at  full  liberty  to  direct  his  efforts  towards  thofe  objects  and  that 
end  which  the  impulfe  of  his  own  mind  prompts  him  to  prefer,  he 
may  be  expected  to  attain  that  high  degree  of  eminence  to  which 
the  uncontrolled  exertions  of  genius  andindulirv  naturally  conduct. 
The  regulations  of  Indian  policy,  with  refpect  to  the  different  orders 
of  men,  muft  neceflarily,  at  feme  times,  check  genius  in  its  career,  and 
confine  to  the  functions  of  an  inferior  caff,  talents  fitted  to  fhine  in  an 
higher  fphere.  But  the  arrangement?  of  civil  government  are  made, 
not  for  what  is  extraordinary,  but  for  what  is  common  ;  not  for  the 
few,  but  for  the  many.  The  object  of  the  firft  Indian  legislators  was 
to  employ  the  moft  effectual  means  of  providing  for  the  fubfiftence, 
the  fecurity,  and  happinefs  of  all  the  members  of  the  community  o- 
ver  which  they  prefided.  With  this  view  they  fet  apart  certain  races 
of  men  for  each  of  the  various  profeflions  and  arts  neceflary  in  a 
well-ordered  fociety,  and  appointed  the  exercife  of  them  to  be  tranf- 
mittedfrom  father  to  fon  in  fucceflion.  This  fyftem,  though  extreme- 
ly repugnant  to  the  ideas  which  we,  by  being  placed  in  a  very  differ- 
ent 'late  of  fociety,  have  formed,  will  be  found,  upon  attentive  in- 
fpection,  better  adapted  to  attain  the  eud  in  view,  than  a  carelefs 
obferver  is,  on  the  firft  view,  apt  to  imagine.  The  human  mind 
bends  to  the  law  of  neceflity,  and  is  accuftomed,  not  only  to  accom- 
modate itfelf  to  the  restraints  which  the  condition  of  its  nature,  or 
the  institutions  of  its  country,  impofe,  but  to  acquiefce  in  them. 
From  his  entrance  into  life,  an  Indian  knows  the  ftation  allotted  to 
him,  arid  the  functions  to  which  he  is  deftined  by  his  birth.  The  ob- 
jects which  relate  to  thefe  are  the  firft  that  prefent  themfelves  to 
his  view.  They  occupy  his  thoughts,  or  employ  his  hands  ;  and.  from 
his  eavlieft  years,  he  is   trained   to  the  habit  of  doing  Tvith  eafe  and 
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pleafure,  that  which  he  muft  continue  through  life  to  do.  To  this 
may  be  afcribed  that  high  degiee  of  perfection  conipicuous  in  many 
of  the  Indian  manufactures  ;  and  though  veneration  for  the  pracli- 
ces  of  their  ancestors  may  check  the  fpirit  of  invention,  yet,  by  ad- 
hering tothefe,  they  acquire  fuchan  expertnefs  anddelicacy  of  hajid, 
that  Europeans  with  all  the  advantages  of  fuperior  fcience,  and  the  aid  of 
more  complete  inftruments,  have  never  been  able  to  equal  the  exqui- 
iite  execution  of  their  workman JQiip.  While  this  high  improvement  of 
their  more  curious  manufactures  excited  the  admiration, and  attracted 
the  commerce  of  other  nations,  the  feparation  of  profefilons  in  India, 
and  the  early  diftribution  of  the  people  into  clafles,  attached  to  par- 
ticular kinds  of  labour,  fecured  fuch  abundance  of  the  more  com- 
mon and  ufeful  commodities,  as  not  only  fupplied  their  own  wants, 
but  miniftered  to  thofe  of  the  countries  around  them. 

To  this  early  division  of  the  people  into  calls,  we  muft  likewife  af- 
cribe  a  linking  peculiarity  in  the  ftate  of  India;  the  permanence  of 
its  institutions,  and  the  immutability  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
What  now  is  in  India,  always  was  there,  and  is  likely  fill!  to  continue : 
neither  the  ferocious  violence  and  illiberal  fanaticifm  of  its  Maho- 
medan  conquerors,  nor  the  power  of  its  European  mailers,  have  ef- 
fected any  considerable  alteration.  The  fame  distinctions  of  condi? 
tion  take  place,  the  fame  arrangements  in  civil  and  domeftic  fociety 
remain,  the  fame  maxims  of  religion  are  held  in  veneration,  and  the 
fame  fciences  and  arts  are  cultivated-  Hence,  in  all  ages,  the  trade 
with  India  has  been  the  fame  ;  gold  and  lilver  have  uniformly  been 
carried  thither  in  order  to  purchafe  the  fame  commodities  with  which 
it  now  fnpplics  all  nations  ;  and  from  the  age  of  Pliny  to  the  prefend 
times,  it  has  been  always  confidered  and  execrated  as  a  gulf  which 
fwaliows  up  the  wealth  of  every  other  country,  that  iiows  inceflant- 
ly  towards  it,  and  from  which  it  never  returns.  According  to  the 
accounts  which  1  have  given  of  the  cargoes  anciently  imported  from 
India,  they  appear  to  have  confided  of  nearly  the  fame  articles  with 
thofe  of  the  investments  in  our  own  times  ;  and  whatever  difference 
we  may  obferve  in  them  feems  to  have  arifen,  not  fo  much  from  any 
diverfity  in  the  nature  of  the  commodities  which  the  Indians  prepar- 
ed for  fale,  as  from  a  variety  in  the  tastes,  or  in  the  wants,  of  the  na- 
tions which  demanded  them. 

Another  proof  of  the  early  and  high  civilization  of  the  people  of 
India,  may  be  deduced  from  considering  their  political  constitution 
and  form  of  government. 

In  whatever  region  of  the  earth  there  has  been  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  progreis  of  men  in  focial  life,  they  appear  at  firit  ia 
fmall  independent  tribes  or  communities.  Their  common  wants 
prompt  them  to  unite  ;  and  their  mutual  jealoufics,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  fecuring  fubfiftence,  compel  them  to  drive  to  a  daft  an  ce 
every  rival  who  might  encroach  on  thofe  domains  which  they  conii- 
der  as  their  own.  Many  ages  elapfe  before  they  coalefce,  or  acquire 
sufficient  foresight  to  provide  for  the  wants,  or  fuflicient  wifdem  to 
conduct  the  affairs,  of  a  numerous  fociety.  Even  under  the  genial 
climate,  and  in  the  rich  foil  of  India,  more  favourable  perhaps  to  the 
union  and  inereafe  of  the  human  fpecies  than   any  oiher  part  of  the 
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rlobe,  the  formation  of  fuch  extenfive  Mates,  as  were   eftablifhed   iii. 
that  country  when  nrft  viiited  by  Europeans,   muft  have  been  a  work 
of  lonp-  time  ;   and  the  members   of  them  muft  have  been  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  exertions  of  ufeful  induftry. 

Though  monarchical  government  was  eftablifhed  in  all  the  countries 
of  India  to  which  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended,  the  fove- 
reigns were  far  from  porTeiiing  uncontrouled  or  defpotic  power, 
Kp-trace,  indeed,  is  discovered  there  of  any  aflembly  or  public  body 
the  members  of  which,  either  in  their  own  right,  or  as  reprefenta- 
tives  of  their  felloW'citizens,  could  interpofe  in  enacling  laws,  or  in 
fapsrintending  the  execution  of  them,  lnllitutions  deftined  to  aflert 
and  guard  the  rights  belonging  to  men  in  a  focial  Hate,  how  familiar 
foever  the  idea  may  be  to  the  people  of  Europe,  never  formed  a  part 
of  the  political  conftitution  in  any  great  Afiatic  kingdom.  It  was  to 
different  principles  that  the  natives  of  India  were  indebted  forreftric- 
tions  which  limited  the  exercife  of  regal  power.  The  rank  of  indi- 
viduals was  unalterably  fixed,  and  the  privileges  of  the  different  calls 
Were  deemed  inviolable.  The  monarchs  of  India,  who  are  all  taken 
from  the  fecond  of  the  four  clafles  formerly  defcribed,  which  is  in- 
truded with  the  functions  of  government  and  the  exercife  of  war,  be- 
hold amonff  their  fubjects  an  order  of  men  far  fuperior  to  themielves 
in  dignity,  and  fo  confeious  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  both  in  rank 
and  in  ianctity,  that  they  would  deem  it  degradation  and  pollution, 
if  they  were  to  eat  of  the  fame  food  with  their  fovereign.  Their 
perfons  are  facred,  and  even  for  the  mod  heinous  crimes  they  cannot 
be  capitally  punilhed  ;  their  blood  muft  never  be  fhed.  To  men  in 
this  exalted  ftation  monarchs  muft  look  up  with  refpect.,  and  reve* 
rence  them  as  the  minifters  of  religion,  and  the  teachers  of  wifdom. 
On  important  occafions,  it  is  the  duty  of  fovereigns  to  confult  them, 
and  to  be  directed  by  their  advice.  Their  admonitions,  and  even 
their  cenfures,  muft  be  received  with  fubmiftive  refpect..  This  right 
of  the  Brahmins  to  offer  their  opinion  with  refpedl  to  the  admmiftra- 
tion  of  public  affairs  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  and  in  fome 
accounts  preferved  in  India  of  the  events  which  happened  in  their 
own  country,  princes  are  mentioned,  who,  having  violated  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  cafts,  and  difregarded  the  remonftrances  of  the  Brah- 
mins, were  depofed  by  their  authority,  and  put  to  death. 

While  the  facred  rights  of  the  Brahmins  oppofed  a  barrier  againft 
the  encroachments  of  regal  power  on  one  hand,  it  was  circumfcribed 
on  the  other  by  the  ideas  which  thofe  who  occupied  the  higheft  fta- 
tions  in  fociety  entertained  of  their  own  dignity  and  privileges.  As 
none  but  the  members  of  the  caft  next  in  rank  to  that  which  religion 
has  rendered  facred,  could  be  employed  in  any  function  of  the  ftate, 
the  fovereigns  of  the  extenfive  kingdoms  anciently  eftablifhed  in  In- 
dia, found  it  neceftary  to  entruft  them  with  the  fuperintendence  of  the 
cities  and  provinces  too  remote  to  be  under  their  own  immediate  in- 
fpection.  In  thefe  ftations  they  often  acquired  fuch  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, that  offices  conferred  during  pleaiure,  continued  in  their  fa- 
milies, and  they  came  gradually  to  form  an  intermediate  order  be- 
tween the  fovereign  and  his  fubjeclsj  and  by   the  vigilant  jealoufy 
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with  which  they  maintained  their  own  dignity  and  privileges,  they 
conftrained  their  rulers  to  refpect  them,  and  to  govern  with  equity. 

Nor  were  the  benefits  of  thefe  reftraints  upon  the  power  of  the  fc- 
vereign  confined  wholly  to  the  two  fuperior  orders  in  the  ftate ;  they 
extended,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  third  clafs  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  labours  of  that  numerous  and  ufeful  body  of  men  are  lb  eficntial 
to  the  prefervation  andhappinefs  of  fociety,  that  the  greater!  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  render  their  condition  fecure  and  comfortable.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  which  prevailed  among  the  natives  of  India  (as 
we  are  informed  by  the  firit  Europeans  who  viiited  their  country,) 
the  fovereign  is  confidered  as  the  fole  univerfal  proprietor  of  all  the 
land  in  his  dominions,  and  from  him  is  derived  every  fpecies  of  te- 
nure by  which  his  fubjects  can  hold  it.  Thefe  lands  were  let  out  to 
the  farmers  who  cultivated  them,  at  a  ftipulated  rent,  amounting 
ufually  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  annual  produce  paid  in  kind.  In  a 
country  where  the  price  of  work  is  extremely  low,  and  where  the 
labour  of  cultivation  is  very  inconiiderable,  the  earth  yielding  its  pro- 
ductions almolt,  fpontaneoufly,  where  fubfiftence  is  amazingly  cheapj 
where  few  clothes  are  needed,  and  houfes  are  built  and  furnimed  at 
little  expence,  this  rate  cannot  be  deemed  exorbitant  or  oppreflive. 
As  long  as  the  hufbandman  continued  to  pay  the  eftabliihed  rent,  he 
retained  pofleffion  of  the  farm,  which  defcended,  like  property,  from 
father  to  foil. 

Thefe  accounts  given  by  ancient  authors  of  the  condition  and  te- 
nure of  the   renters  of  land  in  India,  agree  fo  perfectly   with  what 
now  takes    place,  that  it  may  be   confidered  almoft  as  a  defcripticn 
cf  the  prefent  ftate  of  its  cultivation.     In  every  part  of  India,  where 
the  native  Hindoo   Princes  retain  dominion,  the  Ryots,  the   modern 
name  by  which  the  renters  of  land  are  diftinguifhed,  hold  their   pof- 
feflions  by  a  Icafe,  which  may  be  confidered   as  perpetual,  and  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  ancient  furveys  and  valuations.     This  arrangement  has 
been  fo  long  eftablifhed,  and  accords  fo  well  with  the  ideas  of  the 
natives,  concerning  the  diftinctions  of  cads,  and  the  functions  allot- 
ted to  each,  that  it  has  been  inviolably  maintained  in  all  the  provin- 
ces  fubject  cither   to  Mahomedans   or  Europeans  ;   and,  to  both,  it 
ferves  as  the  bafis  on  which  their  whole  fylteni  of  finance  is  founded. 
In  a  more  remote  period,  before  the  original   inflitutions   of  India 
were  fubverted  by  foreign  invaders,  the  induftry  of  the  hufbandman, 
on  which  every  member  of  the  community  depended   for  fubfiftence, 
was  as  fecure  as  the  tenure  by  which  he  held  his  land  was  equitable. 
Even  war  did  not  interrupt  his  labours  or  endanger  his  property.     It 
was  not  uncommon,  we  are  informed,  that  while  two  hoftile   armies 
were  fighting  a  battle   in  one  field,  the  peafants  were  ploughing  or 
reaping  in  the  next  field  in  perfect  tranquillity.     Thefe  maxims  and 
regulations  of  the  ancient  legiflators  of  India  have  a  near  refemblance 
to  the  tyftem  of  thofe  ingcnius  modern  fpeculators  on  political  oecono- 
my,  who  rcprefent  the  produce  of  land  as  the  fole  fource  of  wealth  in 
every  country  ;  and  who  conlider  the  difcovery  of  this  principle,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  contend  that  the  government  of  nations  mould 
be  conducted,  as  one  of  the  greateft  efforts  of  human  wifdom.  Under 
a  form  cf  government,  which  paid  fuch  attention  to  all  the  different" 
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orders  of  which  the  fociety  is  compofed,  particularly  the  cultivators 
of  the  earth,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  ancients  fhould  defcribc  the 
Indians  as  a  molt  happy  race  of  men  ;  and  that  the  moft  intelligent 
modern  obfervers  fhould  celebrate  the  equity,  the  humanity,  and 
inildnefs  of  Indian  policy.  A  Hindoo  Rajah,  as  I  have  been  inform- 
ed by  perfons  well  acquainted  with  the  ftate  of  India,  refembles 
more  a  father  prefiding  in  a  numerous  family  of  his  own  children, 
than  a  fovereign  ruling  over  inferiors,  fubjecl:  to  his  dominion.  He 
endeavours  to  fecure  their  happinefs  with  vigilant  folicitude  ;  they 
are  attached  to  him  with  the  moft  tender  afre&ion  and  inviolable  fide- 
lity. We  can  hardly  conceive  men  to  be  placed  in  any  flate  more 
favourable  to  their  acquiring  all  the  advantages  derived  from  focial 
union.  It  is  only  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  at  cafe,  and  neither 
feeis  nor  dreads  opprcilion,  that  it  employs  its  active  powers  in  form- 
ing numerous  arrangements  of  police,  for  fecuring  its  enjoyments 
and  increaiing  them.  Many  arrangements  of  this  nature  the  Greeks, 
though  accuftomed  to  their  own  inftitutions,  the  moft  perfect  at  that 
time  in  Europe,  obferved  and  admired  among  the  Indians,  and  men- 
tion them  as  inftances  of  high  civilization  and  improvement.  There 
were  eftabliihed  among  the  Indians  three  diftincfc  clafies  of  officers, 
one  of  which  had  it  in  charge  to  infpect  agriculture,  and  every  kind 
of  country  work.  They  meafured  the  portions  of  land  allotted  to 
each  renter.  They  had  the  cuftody  of  the  Tanks,  or  public  refer- 
voirs  of  water,  without  a  regular  diftribution  of  which,  the  fields, 
in  a  torrid  climate,  cannot  be  rendered  fertile.  They  marked  out 
the  courfe  of  the  highways,  along  which,  at  certain  diftances,  they 
erected  ftones,  to  meafure  the  road  and  direct  travellers.  To  ofti- 
cers  of  a  fecond  clafs  was  committed  the  infpection  of  the  police  in 
cities,  and  their  functions,  of  courfe,  were  many  and  various  ;  fome 
of  which  only  I  fiiall  fpecify.  They  appropriated  houfes  for  the  re- 
ception of  ftrangers  ;  they  protected  them  from  injury,  provided  for 
their  fubiiftence,  and,  when  feized  with  any  difeafe,  they  appointed 
phyficians  to  attend  them  ;  and,  on  the  event  of  their  death,  they 
not  only  buried  them  with  decency,  but  took  charge  of  their  effedts, 
and  reftored  them  to  their  relations.  They  kept  exacl:  regifters  of 
births  andNof  deaths.  They  vifited  the  public  markets,  and  examin- 
ed weights  and  meafures.  The  third  clafs  of  officers  fuperintendeel 
the  military  department. 

As  manners  and  cuftoms  in  India  defcend  almoft  without  variation 
from  age  to  age,  many  of  the  peculiar  inftitutions  which  I  have  enu- 
merated ftill  fubiift  there.  There  is  ftill  the  fame  attention  lo  the 
conftruction  and  prefervation  of  tanks,  and  the  diftribution  of  their 
waters.  The  direction  of  roads,  and  placing  ftones  along  them,  is 
ftill  an  object  of  police.  Choultries,  or  houfes  built  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  are  frequent  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
are  ufeiul  as  well  as  noble  monuments  of  Indian  munificence  and  hu- 
manity. It  is  only  among  men  in  the  moft  improved  ftate  of  fociety, 
and  under  the  belt  forms  of  government,  that  we  difcover  inftitutions 
fimilar  to  thole  which  I  have  defcribed  ;  and  many  nations  have  ad- 
vanced far  in  their  progreis,  without  eftablifhing  arrangements  of 
police  equally  perfect. 
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Orthographical  Characters,  adapted  to  the  Englifh.  Language, 

difpofed  in  Correlative  Order. 
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Note  i. 
The  author's  idea  is  to  form  a  convenient  junction  of  the  letters  t-h,  t-i, 
and  c-h,  fa  as  to  make  but  one  type  of  each  pair.  And  that  the  fe- 
veral  other  marks  of  distinction  be  for  the  molt  part  incorporated 
with  the  letters  to  which  they  are  annexed.  This  would  confiderably 
leiTen  the  appearance  of  innovation,  and  withal  render  the  print  more 
clear  and  beautiful.  There  are  perhaps  fome  further  improvements 
which  might  be  added,  to  take  away  the  too  near  refemblance  of  fe- 
vera!  characters.  But  it  feems  neceiTary,  in  the  fir  it  eflay,  to  propofe 
Inch  a  plan  as  may  be  executed  with  the  types  already  extant.  The  au- 
thor lives  at  a  confiderable  diltance  from  the  prefs,  and  cannot  fuper- 
intend  the  printing,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  procure  the  neceflary 
alterations.  On  this  account  the  capital  letters  are  omitted  for  the 
pre  fen  t. 

Note  2. 

For  the  greater  familiarity  of  the  reader,  the  characters  t.A,  r\.g,  p. k, 
c.h,  have  their  ufual  italics  annexed,  though  they  muft  be  underitood 
to  poller  is  their  refpective  powers  equally,  without  the  additions  of 
/;  and  g, 

Nantes,  &c. 

The  names  of  confonants  are  in  fome  m  earn  re  arbitrary,  as  to  the 
vowels  with  which  they  may  be  uttered.  But  they  mould  contain  no 
other  articulation  betides  that  one  which  is  reprefented  by  the  character. 

Vowels  mould  be  named  by  uttering  iimply  the  founds  which  conlfci- 
ttue  their  refpective  powers.  We  obferved  before,  that  correlative 
vowels  are  called  by  the  fame  name;  and  fo  are  likewife  their  dupli- 
cates. Thus,  u  6  u  are  of  one  name,  as  exemplified  in  the  word 
rue,  &c.    And  again,  i  e  i  e  y  are  likewife  of  one  name,   as  in  the  word 

me,  &c. 

The  letters  of  a  fmaller  type,  in  the  preceding  table,  are  called  du- 
plicates,  being  only  different  characters  of  the  fame   power  with  their 

principals. 

Thofe  letters  connected  by  a  brace  at  the  foot  of  the  column  may  be 
called  double  letters,  as  each  of  them  represents  a  compound  of  fome  two 
principal  ones.  It  becomes  convenient  to  retain  thefe  duplicates  and 
double  letter?,  on  account-  that  a  complete  reformation,  which  fhould  re- 
duce our  orthography  to  the  firft  principles,  would  require  fo  great  in- 
novation, as  muft  utterly  confound  our  preient  fyftem  ;  and,  moreover, 
deitroy  the  apparent  analogy  and  derivation  of  words,  which  are  of  very 
confiderable  u!'e  to  the  ready  and  thorough  underftanding  of  the  language. 

1  might  here  enter  into  a  more  particular  defcription  of  the  letters, 
ami  explanation  of  the  intended  analogy  or  convenience  of  the  feveral 
forms  adopted  *  ;   but  this  will  appear   much   better    by  an  actual  ex- 

*  In  the  feveral  murk?  of  diftirnftion,  1  have  aimed  at  a  significant  uniformity, 
as  Far  as  the  confufed  Itate  of  the  fubjeft  would  admit.  Thus  the  grave  accent  (/) 
marks  the  abfoluce  vowels  according  to  the  moft  regular  and  proper  analogy,  to 
dittinguilh  them  from  their  correlatives,  which  occur  much  more  frequently,  and 
therefore  are  preferred  wichouc  marks.  The  (A)  marks  abfoluce  vowels  uled  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  the  Englifh  language:  And  (')  is  annexed  to  conjunctive  vowels, 
for  the  fame  purpofe.   The  (  u  )  dijtin»uiihcs  (cmivowels  derived  from  the  approxi- 
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periment  of  the  plan.  A  few  fheets,  printed  in  orthographic  form,  would 
afford  a  clearer  idea  and  demonstration  of  its  practicability,  than  could 
be  collected  from  the  mod  elaborate  defcription.  1  (hall,  therefore,  for 
the  prefenr,  only  mention  in  few  words  the  method  of  applying  or  in- 
troducing to  practice  the  propofed  fyftem. 

In  the  firft  place,  it  fuppofes  the  exclution  or  difufe  of  all  other  cha- 
racters or  combinations,  not  inferted  in  the  foregoing  table. 

Each  character  is  fuppofcd  invariably  to  rcpreient  the  fame  power, 
agreeably  to  the  rules  and  principles  herein  laid  down.  The  following 
exceptions  only  are  to  be  admitted:  1.  fi  and  «1,  or  cS,  are  founded  fh, 
by  affinity,  ag  in  the  preceding  examples;  verlion,  vKiouf,  ocean,  *  &c. 
2.  The  prepofition  ex,  before  an  accented  vowel,  is  founded  vocuV*r,  like 
egz;  as,  exift,  &c.  3.  iror  yrareof  too  near  affinity  to  be  diftinctly  (oundtd, 
without  fatiguing  the  organs ;  and,  therefore,  when  accented,  they  ge- 
nerally ufurp  the  founds  of  the  approximate  vowels  e  or  li,  according  as 
the  pofition  of  the  organs,  and  convenience  of  utterance,  require;  as, 
virtue,  firm,  fir,  (hurt,  &c.  pronounced  vertue,  ferm,  fur,  {hurt,  &c. 

The  feveral  characters  in  the  preceding  table  will  be  found  to  apply 
(with  a  very  few  exceptions)  to  all  the  different  idioms  of  fpelling  in  our 
ianguap-e.  And  thcfe  few  irregular  cafes,  which  cannot  be  provided  for, 
coniiftently  with  a  proper  fimplicity,  may  be  fairly  altered  f.  For  it  is 
better  to  undergo  a  fmall  innovation,  than  to  clog  the  fyftem  with  nu- 
merous and  infignificant  duplicates.  With  refpect  to  vowels  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  only  in  perfect  fyllables  they  require  any  critical  atten- 
tion. For  in  thole  fyllables  rendered  ffiort  by  the  accent,  their  fpelling 
needs  only  to  follow  the  derivation:  And  the  accented  fy liable  being 
known,  and  rendered  diftinct,  a  proper  pronunciation  of  the  others  will 
naturally  enfue. 

In  applyine  the  fyftem  agreeably  to  thefe  rules,  it  will  prefently  occur 
to  obfervation,  that  our  orthography  is  perplexed,  not  only  by  the  vari- 
ous and  doubtful  powers  of  the  letters,  but  alio  by  the  many  fuperfiuous 
characters  retained  in  words,  repreienting  no  power  at  all.  Thus  the 
apparently  large  words  taught,  eight,  are  pronounced  (imply  tat,  et,  &c, 
Now,  as  a  ludden  excluliun  or  difufe  of  thefe  dead  letters  (if  we  may 
fo  call  them)  would  produce  an  innovation,  puzziing  and  difagreeable  to 
ordinary  readers,  it  would  perhaps  be  convenient,  for  fome  tune,  to 
retain  iuch  of  them  as  may  be  necefiary  to  keep  up  the  refembfance  of 

mate  vowels  by  affinity.  From  this  view  it  appears,  that  thofe  founds  of  the  vowels 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  En-liih  are  in  general  deviations  from  original  proprr:-, 
which  would  feem  to  argue  a  wane  of  skill  in  the  application  of  letters  to  the  !....- 


guage. 


# 


Note,  xi  being  in  effect  cfi  follows  the  fame  conftru&ion;    as?    complexion, 
fluxion,  anxious,  &c.     Note  alfo,  that  f  h  is  a  compound  or  i  and  i,  not  ottered 

fucceffively,  but  both  together.  In  like  manner  fi  is  a  compound  of  z  and  i.  In  this 
fenfe  we  are  to  underftand  their  denomination  in  the  general  fcale,  which  p.ther- 
wife  might  be  apprehended  to  aiife  from  the  circumftance  of  their  being  represented 
by  a  junction  of  two  character*.     But  this  would  equally  apply  to  th,  Lc. 

f  In  effecting  thefe  alterations,  it  would  perhaps  be  found  convenient,  in  fome 
inftances,  to  vary  alittle  from  that  pronunciation  which  is  rooft  currently  received  -y 
and  in  others  to' change  the  letters,  always  having  due  regaid  to  uniformity,  and 
the  molt  proper  analogy  of  the  words. 
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the  former  fyftem.  But,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  or  confound 
the  Significant  letters,  they  fhould  be  printed  in  the  Italic  character.  And 
learners  might  be  inftrueted  to  omit,  or  pafs  over  them,  in  fpelling,  as  of 
no  import  to  the  found  of  the  words.  Moreover,  foreign  names  and 
other  words,  not  reduced  to  the ftandard  of  Englifli  pronunciation,  might 
be  printed  wholly  in  Italics. 

Thefe  dead  letters  being  thus  pointed  out  and  diftinguifhed,  as  infignifi- 
eant,  would  in  a  very  fliort  time,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  itick- 
lers  for  antiquity,  be  totally  laid  afide,  as  ufelefs  lumber.  And  thus  would 
our  alphabet  be  rednced  to  a  fimplicity  and  uniformity  unequalled  by 
that  of  any  nation  whatever.  And  of  courfe  our  language,  being  the 
beft.,  and  moft  eafily  attained  by  foreigners,  would  become  the  favourite 
arid  moft  univerfal  language. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  my  prefent  purpofe,  to  enter  into  a 
defcription  of  the  advantages  which  mud  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  a 
fyftem  fuch  as  is  here  propofed.  I  flatter  myfelf  they  will  be  fufficiently 
inanifeft  to  thofe  who  fhall  attentively  confider  the  fubjecl:.  Our  learn- 
ing, our  civilization,  and  almoft  every  thing  ufeful  or  ornamental  in  life, 
are  all  derived  to  us  through  the  medium  of  letters ;  which  renders  the 
knowledge  of  them  indifpenfible  to  every  office  and  ftation  in  fociety. 
Let  us  then  but  for  a  moment  confider  what  we  are  obliged  to  undergo, 
to  learn  the  ufe  of  them  in  their  prefent  awkward  form.  Many  are  the  diffi- 
culties, toils,  and  hardfhips  we  fuftain,  not  to  mention  an  expence,  little 
fhoi  t  of  the  whole  national  revenue.  Let  us  take  a  companionate  view 
offeveral  millions,  the  youth  of  our  whole  nation,  from  fix  to  twelve 
years  old  and  upwards,  at  fchool ;  thirty  or  forty  together  fhut  up  in  lit- 
tle wretched  hovels,  like  criminals,  or  prifoners  of  war !  and  this  at  a 
time  of  life  when  they  fhould  acquire  ufeful  and  noble  habits,  health,  ac- 
tivity of  body,  and  vivacity  of  mind.  Here  their  conftitutions  are  in- 
jured, and  often  deftroyed,  for  the  want  of  free  air,  exercife,  and  Suit- 
able diet !  Their  fpirits  depreffed,  and  faculties  ftupified,  under  the  ftern 
countenance,  and  hard  hand  of  tyranny.  For  it  is  but  too  generally 
found,  that  nothing  lefs  than  defpotic  fway  can  compel  recoiling  nature 
1 1  the  prepofterous  talk. 

But  if  a  method  can  be  devifed,  plain,  fimple,  and  cafy,  which  would 
in  a  great  meafure  fuperfede  the  neceflity  of  going  to  fchool  to  learn  to 
read,  which  would  enable  mothers  themfelves  to  teach  their  children, 
with  lels  trouble  than  they  ufually  have  to  put  up  their  victuals  and  fend 
them  to  fchool  ;  this  might  be  obtained,  free  from  the  dangers  and  anxi- 
ety of  fending  tender  infants  abroad  ; — free  from  all  that  indolence,  in- 
attention, awkward  tones  and  geftures,  and»many  other  untoward  habits, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  ufually  acquired  at  fchool — And,  if  all  thefe  are 
but  inconiiderable,  when  compared  with  the  numbeHefs  other  important 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  to  a  whole  nation,  and  to  the  re- 
public of  letters  in  general,  may  I  nor  venture  to  recommend  this,  as  a 
Subject  worthy  the  attention  of  the  philoiophers,  the  itatefmen,  and  the 
patriots  of  the  united  fta.es. 
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On   the  use   and  abuse   0/  SPEECH. 

THE  faculty  of  communicating  our  thoughts  by  fpeech  is  unqueftion- 
ably  a  precious  gift.  If  we  had  not  been  endued  with  it,  that 
reafon,  on  which  we  juilly  value  ourielves,  would  have  been  extremely 
circumfcribed  in  its  operation?,  and  almoft  limited  to  the  individual.  In- 
capable of  making  ourielves  underftood,  or  of  deriving  information  from 
others,  we  mould  have  fimply  obeyed  the  calls  of  nature.  The  endear- 
ments of  love  would  have  been  as  tranfient  as  the  meteor,  and  the  duties 
of  parent  and  child  would  have  been  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  in- 
ftinct.  As  the  reign  of  inftinct  can  be  but  of  fhoit  duration,  nil  human 
obligations  would  have  vanifhed  with  it,  and  the  human  fpecies,  if  it 
could  have  exifted  for  even  a  century,  in  this  condition,  would  have  been 
in  a  more  deplorable  fituation,  than  the  modern  Huron  or  Hottentot. 
Like  a  theatrical  pantomime,  the  fole  merit  of  which  conlifts  in  abfurdi- 
ties,  the  world  would  at  belt  have  exhibited  continued  fcenes  of  miftakes 
and  difappointments ;  but,  unlike  that  heterogeneous  department  of 
the  drama,  it  would  have  frequently  abounded  in  malevolence,  and  the 
molt  tragical  confequences.  Rleft  with  the  powers  of  fpeech,  men  at  ve- 
ry early  periods  formed  themfelves  into  focieties,  and,  in  confequence 
thereof,  civilization  was  happily  introduced,  and  is  gradually  extending 
its  benign  influence  over  the  mod  remote  regions  of  the  globe. 

As  by  the  powers  of  fpeech,  under  the  guidance  of  equity,  a  fingle  fa- 
mily was  originally  kept  together,  fo  by  the  fame  means  various  families 
became  gradually  united  ;  and  thus  at  length  was  formed  2.j}atet  or  body 
politic,  To  direcl:  general  exertion  to  general  benefit  became  now  the 
object  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  part  of  the  community.  As 
thofe  more  enlightened  characters  diidained  adventitious  pre-eminence, 
iubftantial  authority  was  conferred  on  them,  and  that  authority,  it  is  e- 
videut,  muit  have  been  preferved  lefs  by  ccrnpnUIon,  than  perfuafion. 
Kere  we  difcover  the  origin  of  eloquence,  and  hence  we  may  trace  its 
progrefs  to  the  prefent  day*  The  mind  of  man,  attentive  and  docile, 
readily  followed  the  path  of  propriety.,  as  foon  as  it  was  pointed  out; 
but  in  the  difcovery  of  it,  recourfe  mull  have  been  had  to  oratory,  how- 
ever rude  and  uncultivated. 

It  is  unnecefiary,  on  this  cccafion,  to  attempt  minutely  to  trace  the 
progrefs  of  eloquence.  She  has  triumphed  (permit  me  to  perfonify  her) 
in  every  age  and  region  ;  and,  although  the  handmaid  ofreafon,  is  at 
prefe-nt  almoft  as  much  obeyed  as  her  luperjor.  It  muff,  however,  be 
confefTcd,  that  many  have  in  vain  fought  her  good  graces;  and,  when 
they  imagined  themfelves  pofTeffed  of  her,  have  lamentably  difcovered, 
that  they  have  been  in  puriuit  of  either  frivolous  declamation,  ordeluiive 
fophiftry.  They  muft  therefore  be  acknowledged  not  to  have  been  in- 
lpired  by  the  genius  of  eloquence,  but  aciuaud  by  the  demon  of  loqua- 
city. 

To  meafure  the  merit  of  a  public  fpeaker  by  the  length  of  his  fpeech 
is  certainly  a  vague,  and  generally  an  ablurd  rule.  To  have  Ipcken  in 
continuaiion  four  hours  at  the  bar  is  a  ft r  iking  proof  of  perfeverance,  and 
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may  perhaps  indicate  ftrength  of  lungs.  Such  men  are  unqueftionably 
fpeakers;  but  they  are  by  no  means  entitled,  on  that  account,  to  the 
palm  of  eloquence,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  infected,  and  to  infect  others, 
with  the  cacoetkes  loque?idiy  or  the  itch  of  talking. 

Quitting  the  more  public  fcenes  of  life,  let  us  advert  to  thofe  of  retire- 
ment. Here  eloquence  is  feldom  known  to  exert  herfelf ;  but  delegates 
a  portion  of  her  power  to  conversation.  In  the  friendly  circle,  a  com- 
munication of  fentiments,  under  the  government  of  difcretion,  ought  to 
prevail.  How  delightful,  how  enchanting  is  that  harmony  of  minds, 
which  remits  from  an  interchange  of  opinions!  When  one  alone  is  dif- 
fered to  fpeak  at  a  time,  the  dialogue  is  fupported  by  decorum,  and  en- 
livened by  cheerfulnefs,  feldom  failing  to  obtain  general  affent  and  ap- 
plaufe.  It  is  like  the  mufic  of  a  {ingle  infirument,  which  is  followed  by 
the  united  harmony  of  a  well-regulated  band. 

But  if  the  demon  of  loquacity  ihould  intrude  on  this  circle,  would  not 
the  charms  of  locial  eloquence,  or  converfation,  be  altogether  deftroyed? 
Would  not  colloquial  difcord  inevitably  enfue,  attended  too  often  with  the 
moft  ferious  conlequences  ?  Does  not  fatal  enmity  too  often  proceed  from 
this  caufe  ?  Has  not  Emilia,  once  the  infeparable  friend  of  Honoria,  be- 
come her  profefTed  enemy,  becaufe  interrupted  by  her,  whilft  relating 
the  hiftory  of  a  certain  amour  I  Will  fhe  now  allow  her  to  poflefs  a  fingie 
beauty,  or  a  particle  of  mental  excellence?  Nay,  does  (he  not  even  re- 
probate her  as  a  babbler,  and  calumniate  her  as  a  faded  toaft  ?  It  is  well 
known,  that  three  challenges,  which  originated  in  colloquial  interruptions, 
will  very  probably  carry  fix  combatants  to  the  field.  And  that  a  dozen 
lampoons,  proceeding  from  the  fame  caufe,  are  now  on  the  carpet. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  loquacity,  or  the  itch  of  talking,  gives  riie  to 
the  itch  of  fcribbling  ;  but  to  pronounce,  whether  the  tongue  or  the  pen 
is,  in  thefe,  and  fimilar  inftances,  the  more  reprehenfible  or  dangerous 
inlhument,  is  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Y. 

A  new  and  eafy  Method  of  prefer ving  Water  fweet  infea 
Voyages  ;  and  #/"  purifying  it  when  {linking. 

IT  is  well  known  that  water  cannot  become  putrid,  unlefs  it  contains 
animal  and  vegetable  fubltances;  and  as  this  is  the  cafe  with  all  river 
water,  it  follows  that  this  water,  which  is  generally  ufedon  board  of  fhips, 
is  (object  to  become  putrid  and  naufeous,  more  orlefs  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  contained  in  it. 

Another  caule  of  corruption  is  owing  to  the  difTolving  property  of  wa- 
ter ;  fo  that  it  often  happen?,  that  i hough  the  calks  be  filled  with  pure 
fpring  water,  yet  the  water,  by  difTolving  the  impurities  which  may  be 
found  adhering  to  the  calks,  and  becoming  impregnated  with  them,  or  e- 
ven  with  the  fubftance  of  the  wood  itfelf,  will  become  putrid  after  a  cer- 
tain time. 

The  principal  article,  by  the  means  of  which  Mr.  Lowitz  preferves  and 
purifies  water,  is  charcoal  uuft  -7  and  from  a  great  variety  of  experiments, 
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the  following  particulars  are  deduced  for  the  practical  accomphlhment  of 
an  object  fo  very  important  to  feafaring  people. 

The  charcoal  muft  be  pounded  very  fine,  and  the  powder  muft  be 
kept  clean,  and  as  free  as  polTible  from  duft,  finoke,  or  other  impurities ; 
but  the  quality  of  the  wood  of  which  the  charcoal  is  made  needs  not  to  be 
regarded,  provided  it  be  well  charred.— Mr.  Lowirz  finds  that  even  foffil 
coal,  when  well  charred  and  powdered,  will  anfwer  the  purpofe ;  but 
he  does  not  mean  to  recommend  the  life  of  it,  on  account  of  the  metallic 
minerals  which  are  frequently  mixed  with  it,  belides  other  reafons. 

About  three  drams  of  charcoal  duft  will  preferve  four  ounces  of  com- 
mon river  water,  or  will  purify  it  when  actually  (linking;  but  if  a  little 
acid  be  added,  then  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  charcoal  wiil  do. 

Any  of  the  mineral  acids  will  produce  the  effect,  and  even  fome  fairs ; 
but  the  vitriolic  acid  is  to  be  preferred,  principally  on  account  of  its  hav- 
ing no  fmell. 

In  order  to  preferve  frelh  water,  the  cafe  muft  be  previoufly  well 
warned,  and  fcoured  with  land  or  charcoal  duft.  After  having  been  filled 
with  the  river  water,  put  as  much  vitriolic  acid  into  it  as  is  juft  fufficient 
to  render  the  water  flightly  acid  :  then  add  about  eight  pounds  weight  of 
charcoal  duft  to  each  calk;  and  as  the  charcoal  duft  naturally  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cafks,  it  fhould  be  ftirred  with  a  ftick  at  leaft  once  a 
day,  fo  as  to  let  it  come  into  contact  with  as  much  water  as  poffible; 
and  this  is  all  that  needs  to  be  doue  to  prevent  the  water  acquiring  any- 
bad  fmell  or  tafte. 

When  the  water  is  to  be  ufed,  it  fhould  be  filtered  through  a  flannel 
bag,  which  muft  be  had  ready  at  hand,  and  a  proper  ftand  for  it  may  be 
ealiiy  contrived.  This  filtration  ferves  only  to  feparate  thofe  finer  parti- 
cles of  the  charcoal,  which,  by  fwimming  in  the  water,  give  it  a  blackifh 
appearance. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  if  water  be  rendered  juft  fenfibly  acid  bj 
mixing  a  little  vitriolic  acid  with  it,  the  addition  of  charcoal  duft  will  re- 
move  the  acidity. 

In  order  to  purify  the  water  which  is  actually  (linking  in  the  cafk<, 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  preceding- operation;  viz.  firft, 
put  fome  vitriolic  acid  into  the  cafk,  and  then  as  much  charcoal  duft  as 
upon  trial  will  be  found  fufficient  to  remove  the  bad  fmell.  In  cafe  that 
neither  vitriolic  nor  any  other  acid  can  be  had,  then  charcoal  duft  alone 
is  fufficient  to  purify  the  water :  but  in  this  cafe  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
muft  be  ufed  ;  perhaps  three  times  as  much  as  when  the  acid  is  employ- 
ed.— This  purified  water  muft  be  alfo  filtrated  as  above. 

In  this  manner  the  operation  is  foon  performed;  ten  minutes,  or  a- 
quai  ter  of  an  hour,  being  more  than  fufficient  time  for  it. 

To  preferve  the  water  which  has  been  thus  purified,  when  it  is  not 
immediately  ufed,  it  muft  be  removed  into  clean  calks;  otherwife  it  is 
apt  to  become  putrid  again  in  a  fhort  time. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  remark,  that  as  the  waters  of  different  rivers, 
in  different  climates  and  feafons  of  the  year,  are  impregnated  with  va- 
rious proportions  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  fo  the  quantity  of 
charcoal  duft  which  muft  be  employed  to  preferve  and  purify  them,  muft 
be  more  or  lefs  in  proportion. 
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Electrical  Properties  in  a  Mouse. 

Tranflation  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Cotugno  to  the  Chevalier  Vivenzio, 

at  Naples. 

SIR, 

"!  H  E  particulars  relative  to  the  obfervation  which  I  mentioned  to 
yon  a  few  days  ago,  when  we  were  talking  of  electrical  animals, 
and  when  I  faid  that  the  moufe  was,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  that  fort, 
are  the  following : 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  whilft  I  was  fitting  with  a  table  before 
me,  fomething  which  feemed  to  move  near  my  foot,  called  my  attention; 
and  on  turning  my  eyes  towards  the  Moor,  I  obferved  a  fmall  moufe, 
which,  from  his  delicate  coat,  feemed  to  have  been  lately  born.  As  the 
animal  could  not  run  very  faft,  I  ealily  overtook  him,  and  taking  him  up 
by  the  fkin  of  the  back,  with  the  thumb  and  firffc  finger,  held  him  upon 
my  hand,  with  the  abdomen  upwards.  In  this  fituation  the  tail  of  the 
animal  got  between  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  fame  hand.  I 
then  took  up  a  fmall  differing  knife,  in  order  to  cut  him  open,  and  ac- 
cordingly began  the  incilion  towards  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  ;  but 
the  knife  had  hardly  cut  part  of  the  Ikin,  when  the  moufe  moved  his  tail, 
and  vibrating  it  very  violently  ag;ain(l  the  third  finger,  occafioned,  to 
my  aftonilhinenr,  a  great  fhock  all  up  the  arm,  accompanied  with  a  kind 
of  internal  tremor. — It  likewife  produced  a  painful  fenfation  on  the 
moulder,  and  an  agitation  of  the  head,  which  frightened  me  lb,  that  I 
inftantly  dropped  the  moufe.  This  kind  of  torpor  in  the  arm  continued 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  upwards;  and  even  the  remembrance  of  it 
was  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  avcrfion.  I  did  not  know  that  this  a- 
ifimal  had  any  electrical  property,  but  the  above-mentioned  obfervation 
gave  me  an  undoubted  proof  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

,  To  this  account  we  can  only  add  a  wifh,  that  other  ingenious  perfons 
may  repeat,  with  more  attention,  an  experiment  fo  eafiiy  tried,  in  or- 
der to  eftablifh  a  fact  fo  lingular,  and  which  might  open  the  way  to  far- 
ther difcoveries  relating  to  animal  economy. 

Dr.  Cotugno  is  a  perfbn  well  known  in  the  learned  world  for  his  great 
knowledge  in  anatomy ;   in  which  branch  he  has  made  fome  important 

dhcoveries He  has  been  for  many  years  profeflbr  of  anatomy  in  the 

iHiiverlity  of  Naples.     The  chevalier  Vivenzio  is  likewife  a  phylician  in 
the  fame  citv. 

..<..4.<.<..<e^<^§cf^^^.^.^.^J<^j>..>..>..>..>.. 

HUMAN     FRAILTY. 

tl  Unthought  of  frailties  cheat  us  in  the  wife." 

WHO  could  fuppofe  that  the  following  pictures  came  not  from  the 
pencil  of  malignity,  but  of  truth  ?  Who  could  imagine  that  Locke 
was  fond  of  romances  ?   that  Newlon  gave  implicit  credit  to  the  dreams 
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of  judicial  aftrolngy  ?  That  Clarke  valued  him  Pelf  more  for  his  agility 
than  his  fcience  ?  and  that  the  liberal  writing,  and  poetic  Pope,  was  an 
arrant  epicure  ? 

This  picture  of  human  frailty  may  be  extended,  as  the  portraits  are 
numerous.  Oueen  Elizabeth  was  a  coquette — the  great  Bacon  was  in  the 
conftant  practice  of  taking  bribes.  On  the  eve  of  an  important  battle, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  abufed  his  fervant  for  extravagance,  in  light- 
ing too  many  candles.  Luther  was  fo  immoderately  pafiionate,  that  he 
frequently  boxed  the  ears  of  Mehncton ;  and  MeUncton  himfelf  was  a 
believer  in  dreams.  Cardinals  Richlieu  and  Mazarine  were  l'o  fuperfti- 
tious,  as  to  employ  and  penlion  Morin,  a  pretender  to  ailrology,  who 
calculated  their  nativities.  Dryden  was  alfo  a  believer  of  aftrology. 
Hobbes's  family  believed  the  existence  of  ghoils  and  goblins;  and  the 
great  Tacitus,  who  appears  in  general  to  have  been  fupcrior  to  fuperlti- 
tion,  was  grofdy  infected  by  it  in  particular  irjftances. 

On  GIVING   ADVICE. 

IF  we  examine  our  own  hearts,  and  obferve  attentively  what  is  paf- 
(ing  around  us  in  the  world,  I  believe  it  wiil  be  found  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  thing  to  give  advice  with  fuccefs,  and  very  painful  to  re- 
ceive it  without  refentment.  And  as  both  thefe  reafons  are  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fame  perfon,  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  they  operate  unfavour- 
ably towards  advice  in  general,  even  fo  far  a?  to  warrant  our  faying 
that  the  giving  of  advice  is  now  very  rare,  and  the  taking  of  it  ftill  more 
fo.  Yet  what  can  be  more  friendly  than  to  give  good  advice,  and  what 
more  dangerous  than  to  neglect  it  ?  Such  is  the  queltion  one  is  tempted  to 
put  on  a  flight  glance  of  the  fubject,  but  the  more  it  is  attentively  coniider- 
ed,  the  more  we  are  inclined  to  hefitate. 

It  is  one  unhappy  confequence  of  modern  manners  that  we  are  farther 
and  farther  removing  from  the  primitive  and  fimple  principles  ot  human 
conduct ;  in  this  cafe  it  appears  now  a  rude  and  on  polite  thing  to  give  ad- 
vice. What  can  be  more  (hocking  than  to  offer  any  thing  of  this  kind  in 
a  public  company,  even  if  danger  be  vifibly  impending?  nor  would  it 
perhaps  be  one  whic  better  received  in  private. 

Advice,  it  has  been  obferved  by  fome  writers,  is  difagreeable,  becawfe 
it  implies  a  degree  of  iuperiority  which  vanity  cannot  brook,  and  ieit- 
conceit  in  the  extreme  will  relent.  And  true  it  is,  giving  advice  implies 
a  certain  degree  of  wifdom,  which  the  perfon  to  whom  the  advice  is 
direaed,  is  fuppofed  not  to  pofTefs.  But  at  the  fame  time,  this,  if  pro- 
perly confidered,  may  not  after  all  be  a  degree  of  [uperiority.  One  man 
may  know  wiore  of  a  fubjedt  than  another,  but  it  may  happen  at  the  lame 
time  that  their  collefiivs  nvifdo?nsf  if  I  may  ufe  the  phrafe,  when  com- 
pared together,  may  be  perfectly  equal.  Different  men  have  different 
ways  of  conudering  matters,  and  one  man  may  from  curioiity  have  ac- 
quired a  greater  knowledge  of  certain  affairs  than  another,  who  i-,  per- 
haps,  buying  his  experience  by  practice.  The  moit  illiterate  or  mc 
Ifaac  Newton's  acquaintance  were  more  than  a  match  for  him  in  the  re- 
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gulation  of  family  matters ;  yet  that  great  philofopher  did  not  appear  in- 
ferior to  them  on  that  account. 

Very  often,  therefore,  what  our  pride  fuggefts  to  us  as  an  affedted  iu- 
periority  in  our  advifer,  ought  to  be  confidered  only  as  a  temporary  ad- 
vantage he  has  gained  over  us,  which  we  may  at  any  time  equal  in  our 
own  way. 

In  giving  advice,  it  is  necefTary  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge,  of 
the  peribn  with  whom  we  take  this  pains.  We  mall  other  wife  defeat 
our  purpofe.  The  proud  raiift  be  treated  with  art  and  humility.  The 
humble  w>th  gentlenefs  and  lenity.  There  are  fome  perfons  with 
whom  a  confeionfnefs  of  having  done  wrong  is  almoft  coeval  with  the 
fault  hfetf.  Where  we  can  difcern  that  this  is  the  cafe,  our  advice  is 
unneceflary,  or  if  given  muft  be  given  with  great  caution.  It  requires 
a  delicate  management  to  touch  a  wounded  mind.  Where  we  only 
think  we  difcern  this  confeioufnefs  of  error,  we  are  to  ufe  a  very  great 
degree  of  rendernefs.  Indeed,  as  advice  is  generally  given  to  thofe 
we  love,  and  the  pain  of  giving  and  receiving  is  frequently  mutual — there 
is  on  :he  one  hand  a  fear  left  we  leffen  their  refpect  for  us,  and  make 
them  think  us  auftere  and  forbidding,  and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
depreffion  of  mind  on  which,  not  unfrequently,  pride  operates  very  un- 
towardly. 

With  many,  I  am  aware  that  felf-conceit  is  the  parent  of  advice.  Self- 
conceited  perfons  are  fo  full  of  their  own  perfections,  that  they  confider 
themfelves  as  born  to  rectify  the  errors  or  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  in 
order  that  thefe  errors  maybe  worth  rectifying,  they  magnify  them  with 
a  degree  of  uncharitablenefs,  which,  though  it  originates  in  felf-conceit, 
and  may  occalionally  be  well  meant,  often  ends  in  downright  malice, 
and  a  flanderous  difpofition.  Self-conceited  people  are  not  likely  to  do 
much  good,  he  their  meaning  what  it  may.  They  make  no  allowance 
for  human  inh'rmity ;  a, id  they  give  their  advice,  not  with  humility, 
not  with  that  diffidence  which  attracts  attention  and  conciliates  efteem, 
but  with  a  haughty,  pofitive,  and dogmatical  arrangement  of  manner, 
ooks,  and  words.     This  can  no  do  good,  and  may  do  much  harm. 

"  Hich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind." 

And  advice  ever  fo  good,  or  feafonab'.e,  lofes  all  its  advantages,  when 
given  in  a  dictatorial,  cburlim,  and  proud  manner. 

It  is  necefTiry,  beiides  a  knowledge  of  the  peribn,  to  know  the  thing 
nfelf  about  which  we  are  giving  our  advice.  It  is  an  error  not  very 
uncommon,  for  many  perfons  to  offer  their  advice  in  matters  of  which 
they  are  wholly  ignorant.  It  is  poflible  they  may  (tumble  on  what  is 
right,  but  as  they  much  ottener  betray  their  ignorance,  they  lofe  their  con- 
sequence with  the  party,  who  will  certainly  follow  his  own  opinion,  ra- 
ther than  that  of  one  who  is  obvioully  ignorant  of  the  matter  he  pretends 
to  regulate. 

Thole  who  are  ever  ready  with  their  advice,  are  not  always  the  mod 
acceptable  advifers.  For  though  wifdom  is  in  this  world  fcattered  among 
us  in  different  proportion?,  which  feeins  wifely  done  to  link  us  together 
in  focicty,yet  there  are  fome  perfons  who,  in  certain  cafes,  will  not  ad- 
mit the  advice  of  a  lecond  peribn.  In  family  matters,  for  inftance,  ad- 
vice is  generally  unfeaibnable,  and  many  confider  it  as  very  impertinent, 
while  others  regard  it  as  no  lei's  dangerous.     A  man  and  his  wife  who 
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fliall  be  quarrelling,  if  a  third  prefumes  t6  advife,  will  frequently  unite 
againft  him  as  a  common  enemy.  He  may,  indeed,  depend  on  making 
an  enemy  of  one  at  leaft  of  the  parties,  which  made  a  perfon  once  fay 
that  he  had  much  rather  judge  between  enemies  than  between  friend/ 
for  in  judging  between  two  enemies,  fays  he,  I  generally  maka  a  friend] 
but  in  judging  between  two  friends  I  make  an  enemy. 

There  is  one  event  in  life  where  a  great  deal  of,  n?>  doubt,  very 
good  advice  is  daily  thrown  away,  aud  yet  where  people  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  bellow  their  unfolicited  counfel — I  mean  marriage— \  know  not 
how  it  happens,  but  the  fact  is,  that  no  fooner  does  a  man  announce  his 
purpofe  of  marriage  than  advifers  flock  from  all  quarters.  Whether  he 
be  at,  or  beyond,  the  years  of  difcretion,  his  friends  invariably  coniider 
him  as  (landing  in  need  of  advice  in  this  matter.  And  perhaps  my  rea- 
ders will  be  puzzled  to  recollect  a  cafe  of  marriage,  in  which  the  objec- 
tions of  the  friends  did  not  far  exceed  their  approbation.  In  this  cafe, 
too,  the  party  is  not  only  counfelled  by  thofe  who  may  have  a  right  to 
give  an  advice,  or  who  may  know  fomething  of  the  matter,  but  by  the 
whole  circle  of  his  male  and  female  acquaintance  ;  maids,  wives,  and 
bachelors,  are  all  againft  him,  as  if  he  were  about  to  commit  a  robbery, 
and  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  warn  him  of  the  danger.  It  hapoens, 
too,  unfortunately  for  him,  that  there  are  fo  many  circumilances  io  be 
taken  into  the  account,  in  matrimonial  cafes,  that  be  his  acquaintance 
ever  fo  extenfive,  they  may  all  have  a  (hare  in  the  bufinefs.  The  lady 
he  is  about  to  wed,  is  of  fome  age  or  other :  fhe  mult  have  a  fortune  or 
no  fortune,  it  rauft  be  large  or  imall,  or  neither  one  or  other,  or  in  fuch 
and  fuch  funds,  or  granted  on  certain  terms,  or  iettled  in  a  particular 
way.  She  mull  have  a  perfon  too,  tall,  fliort,  thin,  fat,  fair,  black, 
brown;  fhe  mult  have  a  voice,  a  temper,  a  difpofltion ;  a  certain  filia- 
tion in  life,  and  fifty  other  et  catteras. He,  too,  is  to  be  anatomized 

in  the  fame  manner,  and  it  will  invariably  be  found,  that  when  the  opi- 
nions on  all  thefe  different  points  are  compared,  the  decilion  is  in  favour 
of  celibacy.  Much  as  I  value  and  refpeet  good  advice,  I  firmly  believe 
that  no  man  ever  yet  martied  with  the  full  confent  of  all  his  friends,  and 
that  if  all  men  were  to  lillen  to  the  advices  given  on  fuch  occafions^ 
marriages  would  be  Icarce  indeed. 

I  have  fometimes  thought  that  many  people?,  no  wife  apparently  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  give  their  advice,  becaufe  they  think  that  thoie  who 
are  materially  concerned,  and  who  ought  to  give  their  advice,  neglect 
this  impotrant  duty.  And  it  mud  be  confeiled,  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  fentence.  By  an  unhappy  error  in  education, 
many  parents  have  advanced  their  cbjldren  to  a  premature  manhood. 
The  confequence  of  this  is  the  decline  of  parental  authority,  and  from  a 
like  error  it  has  happened,  that  parents  have  totally  left  uncultivated  that 
important  part  of  their  duty,  the  art  of  giving  advice.  Hence  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  parents  to  complain  that  their  heariG   are  almoil  broken 

by  the  behaviour  of of  whom  ?   not  of  their   fons  and  daughters, 

grown  up  and  fettled  in  the  world,   but  of  boys  and  girls,  who,  in  for- 
mer days,  would  have  been  conlidered  as  fit  objects  of  chaftifemenr. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  be  able  to  advife  children,  fo  as  to  convince  them 
that  their  good  is  your  only  object,  is  a  great  art :  it  is,  indeed,  the  per- 
fection ol  the  parental  duty — but  at  the  fame  time,  if  it  be  neglected 
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when  they  are  young,  it  comes  too  late  afterward,  and  they  buy,  by 
dear  experience,  what  an  attentive  parent  might  have  conferred,  and  a 
willing  child  received,  with  every  advantage,  and  no  expence  whatever, 
either  of  character,  morals,  or  fortune. 

In  giving  advice,  books  have  an  advantage  over  men.  A  good  book 
may  be  confidered  as  a  (eries  of  advices.  It  cannot  offend,  becaufe  it  is 
always  at  the  reader's  option  to  proceed  or  lay  it  by,  It  laves  him  like- 
wife  the  mortification  which  oral  advice  fometimes  creates;  for  here  he 
may  blulh  in  fecret,  and  amend  at  his  leifure.  Authors,  however,  with 
an  eye  to  the  pride  and  perverlity  of  human  difpofitions,  have  found  it 
rieceiFary  to  ftudy  the  art  of  pleating  as  well  as  inflruclion,  and  thofe 
books  in  which  amufement  and  inftrucYion  are  mixed,  meet  with  the 
mod  general  reception  in  the  world. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  may  mention  that  there  is  one  clafs  of  people, 
from  whom  we  may  be  always  fure  to  reap  advantage,  if  we  liflen  to 
them.  Thefe  are  our  enemies,  and  I  am  perfuaded  we  owe  more  to 
their)  than  we  are  often  willing  to  acknowledge  — It  may  be  objected, 
that  they  exaggerate  our  faults,  and  that  they  afcribe  to  us  faults  of 
which  we  are  innocent.  As  to  the  firft,  they  oblige  us  by  magnifying  a 
fault,  fo  that  it  appears  in  its  molt  (hocking  colours;  and  as  to  their  accus- 
ing us  of  what  we  never  committed,  they  may  call  our  attention  to  the 
enormity  of  a  crime,  which  perhaps  we  may  have  been  about  to  commit, 
awd  are  thus  warned  againit  it.  t 

HiNTs/tfr  afcertaining  the  Properties  0/*  Plaster  of  Paris, 

From  an  Addrefs  to  the  Burlington  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Domeftic  Manufactures  :  By  their  Prejident,  John  A.  de  Nor- 
ma ndie,  E(q. 

HE  experiments  hitherto  made  concur  in  juftifying  plafter  of  Paris 
as  a  cheap  and  beneficial  manure,  but  whether  it  acts  on  the  earth 
as  a  ftimulant,  exciting  it  to  give  up  its  contained  food,  or  affords  food 
for  vegetables,  experience  has  not  determined  ;  the  accounts  with  which 
we  have  been  furnilhed,  by  different  experimentalifts,  greatly  vary,  but 
nviy  not  this  have  arifen  from  a  difference  of  foil,  or  a  different  mode  of 
applying  it?  experiments  made  with  judgment  and  precision,  and  com- 
municated with  fidelity,  muft  afcertairi  its  future  utility  ;  but  then  the  na- 
ture of  the  foil,  whether  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy,  or  a  ibong  loam,  or 
a  clayey  one,  inclining  to  wet,  or  rich  bottoms,  fiiould  be  carefully  attend- 
ed to;  the  ftate  the  earth  was  in  when  put  on,  whether  as  a  top  drcfling 
on  a  furface  covered  with  vegetable?,  or  on  the  ffefti  earth  jufr.  after  fow- 
ing  the  fted  ;  the  mode  of  doing  of  it,  the  time  of  day  when  done,  the 
ieafon  of  the  year,  the  quantity  on  an  acre,  and  its  produce.  As  a  top 
dreffing  on  a  grafs  fward,  no  doubts  remain  of  its  fuperior  utility  ;  applied 
to  Indian  corn  and  pompions  on  the  hills,  after  the  plants  appear  above 
ground,  has  proved  greatly  productive;  and  1  have  been  informed  it  has 
the  1'ame  effect  on  peas,  cabbages,  and  other  productions  of  the  garden. 
In  clays,  and  rich  loamy  foils,  and  hi  moiit  drained  meadows,  it  is  laid  to' 
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afford  little  or  no  affiftance  ;  but  in  gravelly  and  light  dry  foils,  its  effects 
are  almoft  beyond  credibility.  Whence  this  difference  ?  does  it  arife  from 
the  great  cohelion  of  the  tough,  clayey,  and  loamy  foils,  requiring  a  lar- 
ger proportion  of  the  manure  to  divide  its  parts,  fo  as  to  afford  the  roots 
a  free  pafTageto  extend  themfelves  in  fearch  of  food  ?  or  is  the  quantity 
(as  what  has  been  generally  ufed  is  from  4  1-2  to  7  bufhels  on  the  acre) 
by  increafing  that  cohefion,  too  large  for  inch  foils?  experience  muft  deter- 
mine the  queftion. 

One  property  of  the  plafter  of  Paris  is  worthy  your  notice  ;  that  is,  its 
folnbility  in  water  ;  as  in  it,  it  will  entirely  diffolve  :  A  pint  of  water  will 
be  fully  faturated  with  about  4  1-2  grains  of  the  ftone,  when  it  will  dif- 
folve no  more.  Hence,  may  it  not  in  clays,  loam,  and  rich  bottoms,  meet 
with  a  quantity  of  moifture  which  fuch  ioils  greatly  retain,  iufficient  for 
its  folution  ;  and,  by  the  additional  gravity  that  folution  acquires,  (ink  into 
the  earth  to  a  depth  below  the  roots  of  grafs,  and  to  them  become  ufelefs? 
But  this,  with  great  deference,  I  offer  as  a  poiTible  conjecture. 

— .■<••<..<..<..<..«..<..<..<.«..«.•<•$•>•>■■>•■>••»  >•>■•>•>••>••>•> — 

Mineral  Nitre  dif covered,  at  Molfetta  in  the  Kingdom  of 

Naples. 

[From  the  Italian  Mercury.] 

T^  "  E  W  difcoveries  are  generally  fubject  to  great  oppofition,  fome- 
X"SJ  times  the  merit  of  novelty  is  denied  to  an  author;  at  others,  his  in- 
tegrity is  fill  peeled  ;  or  theories  are  held  up  incompatible  with  practice, 
before  the  iffue  has  been  feen ;  or  fometimes  facts  themfelves  are  profcri- 
bed,  becaufe  they  ill  accord  with  pointed  arguments,  founded  on  the  ba- 
lls of  reipectable  authorities.  But  is  not  the  authority  of  facts  greater 
than  that  of  any  objection  ?  Can  we  pretend  that  it  is  poflible  for  our  ar- 
guments to  prefcribe  limits  to  the  operations  of  nature?  How  weak  we 
are  !  All  the  authorities  that  have  been,  are,  or  mall  be,  wiil  never  anni- 
hilate a  fa<£fc  ;  though  a  fmgle  fact,  well  authenticated,  will  be  iufficient 
to  deflroy  a  library  of  metaphyfical  arguments  to  the  contrary.  The  ni- 
tre mines  of  Molfetta,  difcovered  by  the  Abbe  Fortis,  in  1783,  have 
been  fubjecl:  to  the  ufual  vici Amides.  This  difcovery  was  firft  thought  a 
mere  dream,  and  it  was  pofitively  affirmed  that  mineral  nitre  could  not 
pcfiibly  exift.  The  Abbe  Fortis  well  knew  the  falfity  of  fuch  an  opinion  ; 
and  all  thole  knew  it,  who  had  in  the  lea  ft  peruled  the  works  of  mineral- 
ogies. In  his  "  Hiftorical  Fhilofophical  Memoir,  relpecting  Mineral 
JSiirre,"  he  fufficiently  mews  to  all  thofe  who  had  io  readily  fubicribed  to 
fuch  an  opinion,  that  there  are  in  many  places  of  the  earth,  mines  of 
nitre,  and  that  theie  have  been  known  many  years.  In  the  laft  winter 
the  Abbe  Fortis  ient  me,  belides  iome  curious  pieces  of  nitrous  chryjialli- 
zation,  fragments  of  that  ftone  which  he  looked  on  as  the  mould  of  his 
nitre.  This  is  a  calcareous  ftone,  of  a  fuliied  white  colour,  of  a  fine  com- 
pact texture,  and  which,  perhap?,  might  be  capable  of  being  poliftud; 
but  I  have  not  made  the  experiment.  To  preferve  this  ftone  from  hu- 
midity, and  the  external  air,  I  placed  it  ia  a  glafs  veffcl,  covered  with 
many  folds  of  paper,  and  kept  it  in  a  glafs  cafe.     I  examined  it  in  the 
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beginning  of  April,  and  the  pieces  of  ftone  were  all  covered  with  a  fine 
efflorefcence  of  nitre,  which  was  very  vifible,  even  where  the  pieces 
had  been  broken.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  r  found  all  thofe  fmall  Hones 
covered  with  the  mod  beautiful  nitre.  Every  thing  being  replaced,  I 
waited  till  the  end  of  May  to  examine  it  again ;  when,  to  my  great  fa- 
tisfaction,  the  truth  was  ftill  more  confirmed,  by  a  frefh  and  beautiful 
efflorefcence  of  nitre.  After  this,  can  we  ftill  doubt  whether  the  ni- 
tre mines  of  Molfetta  are  mineral  or  artificial  ?  If  this  is  not  a  real 
mine,  what  is  lb  \  I  could  not  conceal  this  fact,  without  being  deficient 
in  the  homage  due  to  truth.  I  have  engaged  in  this  the  more  willingly, 
on  account  of  the  malicious,  Arrange,  and  contrary  opinions  which  have, 
for  fome  time,  been  prevalent  in  the  extreme  of  Italy,  in  which  you 
refidd. 

Singular  Account  of  a  Female  Surgeon. 

[From  the  fame.] 

Florence ,  1788. 

UR  city  has  lately  been  witnefs  to  a  very  fingular  phenomenon  in 
the  hiftory  of  literature.  A  female  underwent  a  public  examina- 
tion, before  all  the  College  of  phyficians  and  furgeonsj  and,  to  the  fur- 
prife  of  every  one,  proved  fuperior  to  all  expectation. 

This  extraordinary  lady  is  Mrs.  Maria  Petruncini  Ferrerri,  of  Bag- 
fiacavallo;  Who,  defirous  of  rendering  herfelf  ufeful  to  mankind,  and 
especially  to  many  of  her  own  fex,  who  often,  through  perhaps  too 
great  modefty,  but  natural  to  female  education,  fall  victims  to  their  own 
delicacy,  has  applied  herfelf  with  fuch  affiduity  to  the  fiudy  of  iurgery, 
that,  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  me  has  enabled  herfelf  to  add  to  fcience, 
to  her  fex,  and  to  her  Country,  an  honour  and  advantage,  of  which,  irt 
the  preient  manner  of  bringing  up  female  youth  in  Europe,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  hear  of  another  example. 

Decifion  of  a  Gontroverfy  refpecling  Virgil's  Tomb  ;  which 
??iayferve  as  an  ufeful  Caution  to  Travellers. 

MANY  travellers  have  afferted  their  having  feen  a  blooming  laurel 
on  Virgil's  tomb,  and  others  have  denied  the  fact ;  this  has  given 
rife  to  an  obitinate  controverly  between  the  two  parties.  Many  letters 
on  the  fubject  having  been  inierted  in  the  Journal  de  Paris,  the  editor, 
wearied  with  the  number,  had  determined  to  publifh  no  more  ;  till  two, 
futficient  to  reconcile  all  contradictions,  were  offered  to  him.  Thele  there- 
fore, he  inferted.     The  following  are  abridged  tranflations  of  them. 

u  In  1772  and  1773,  1  made  a  voyage  to  Italy  ;  and  having  arrived  at 
Naples,  I  went  to  vilit  the  grotto  of  Pofilippo,  and  look  for  the'laurel, 
which  I  conceived  to  be  very  majeltic.  The  Cicerone  pointed  out  a  lit- 
tle ihiub,  which  had  eicaped  my  obfervation.     Is  this,  [aid  J,  that  fa- 
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(nous  laurel,  which,  for  fo  many  centuries,  has  afforded  fo  many  branches 
to  travellers  ?  I  threw  a  few  carlins  on  the  ground,  to  induce  him  to  go  to 
fome  diftance  whilft  I  plucked  the  branch,  which  I  dilcovered  to  have 
been  newly  planted.  Do  you  thus  deceive  travellers,  laid  I,  turning  to 
the  Cicerone  \  Any  body,  anfwered  he,  provided  there  is  money  to  be 
oot.  It  is  as  eafy  to  plant  a  laurel  on  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  as  to  fabricate 
camaieus  in  the  manufactures  of  Rome;  or  paint,  on  fmoked  canvas,  the 
pretended  originals  of  the  Lombard  and  Roman  fchools.  I  have  leen  co- 
pies of  Paul  Veronefe,  Parmegianino,  and  Guido  Reni,  fold  as  undoubted 
oriainals  ;  and  valued  by  the  purchafers  in  proportion  to  their  high  price. 
But  what  aftonifhes  me  is,  that,  for  fo  long  a  time,  travellers  are  not  a- 
ware  of  this  fpecies  of  impofition." 

The  writer  of  the  other  letter  fays,  "  Count  Thecle  writes,  that  be- 
ing  laft  year  at  Naples,  he  went  to  vifit  the  pretended  tomb  of  Virgil,  and 
ealily  plucked  the  laurel,  which  had  been  but  lately  planted.  Hence  the 
reafon  why  many  may  have  feen  it,  many  will  fee  it,  and  iome  may 
pluck  it." 

A  comprehenfive  Account  of  the  various  Translations- 

of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

[Prefixed  to  W.  Young's  Edition  of  the  Bible.] 

TH  E  Providence  of  God  is  particularly  manifefted  in  the  prefervation 
ot  the  Holy  Scriptures.  T©  the  Jews  were  committed  the  Oracles 
of  God,  and  fo  faithful  have  they  been  to  the  facredtruft,  that  when  co- 
pies of  the  law  or  the  prophets  were  tranfcribed,  they  not  only  diligent- 
ly compared  the  one  with  the  other,  but  even  counted  the  number  of  let- 
ters  in  each  book,  and  compared  the  numbers. 

In  like  manner,  Chriftians  have  always  manifefted  the  greateit  care, 
not  only  when  they  tranfcribed,  but  alio  when  they  tranflated  the  Scrip- 
tures into  their  refpeftive  languages.  No  fooner  did  the  Gofpel  ipread 
through  the  nations,  than  it  was  found  neceffary  to  tranflate  the  Bible  for 
each,  into  its  proper  language.  Thofe  who  were  favoured  with  the  hgbt 
of  the  Gofpel  at  the  molt  early  periods,  have  therefore  the  moit  anient 
tranflations.  Some  affirm  that  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  and  that  of  JoSma, 
were  tranflated  into  Greek  before  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But 
the  moft  remarkable  tranflation  of  the  OldTeftament  is  called  the  Septu- 
agint,  which,  if  the  opinion  of  fome  eminent  writers  is  to  be  credited,  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  about  2S0  years  before  the 
Chrittian  era.  At  any  rate,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  molt  ancient  that  is 
now  extant,  and  on  many  accounts  defer  ving  notice,  though  not  to  be 
put  on  a  level  with  the  Hebrew  text,  as  has  been  fometimes  done. 

Other  tranilations  of  the  Old  Teftament,  into  Greek,  were  made,  froro 
A  D  128  to  200.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  church  of  Aotioch 
was  favoured  with  a  Syrian  verfion  of  the  Bible,  in  the  year  !  00.  The 
Ethiopians,  of  Abvffinia,  have  a  verfion  of  the  Bible,  which  they  aicnbe 
to  Frumentius,  of 'the  fourth  century.  Chryfoftom,  who  lived  in  the  end 
of  the  fourth,  and  Theodorer,  who  lived  in  the  middle  oi  the  fifth  century, 
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both  inform  u.<?,  that  they  had  the  Syrian,  Indian,  Periian,  Armenian, 
Erhiopic,  Scythian,  and  Samarian  verlions.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had 
the  fcriptures  tranflated  into  their  language.  The  Georgians  have  a  ver- 
fion in  their  ancient  language.  The  verlion  in  ufe  among  the  Ruffians,  in 
the  Sclavonic  tongue,  is  laid  to  have  been  written  by  Cyril  their  apoftle. 
The  moll  ancient  German  translation  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by 
Ulphilus,  A.  D.  360.  The  Old  Teftament  of  all  theie  vei  fions,  except 
the  Syrian,   is  taken  from  the  Septuagint. 

The  famous  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible,  called  the  Vulgate,  which  is 
now,  and  has  been  for  many  ages,  of  authoriry  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
is  q\  great  antiquity.  It  is  by  fome  faid  to  have  been  written,  or  at  leaft 
copied  and  improved,  by  St.  Jerom,  in  the  fourth  century  ;  probably  the 
lalt  was  the  cafe,  for  there  exiSted  before  his  time  a  Latin  verlion,  which 
Auguftine  calls  the  Italian,  Jerom  the  Vulgate,  and  Gregory  Nazeazen, 
the  ancient  verfion.  In  the  year  1290,  Peter  De  Vaux  tranflated  the  Bi- 
ble into  French ;  and  about  the  lame  time  the  Spanifh  translation  was 
made.  There  have  been  many  tranflations,  both  into  French  and  Spa- 
nifli,  fince  that  time.  The  Polifh  verfion  was  publifned  A.  D.  1390;  and 
the  firlt  Italian  verlion  A.  D.  1471.  Luther  compoled  his  verfion  cf 
the  B.ble,  in  the  German  language,  between  the  years  152 1  and  1532  ; 
and  what  is  remarkable,  not  only  the  Popilh  tranflations,  but  thole  of  the 
Proteftants,  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  reformation,  were  made,  not 
from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old,  and  Greek  of  the  New  Teftament,  but 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate.  We  are  told  that,  early  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  the  Bohemians  took  their  firlt  verlion  from  the  Vulgate;  but 
that  towards  the  clofe  of  that  century,  eight  divines  were  employed  to 
compofe  another  from  the  original  text. 

We  will  now  give  fome  account  of  the  tranflations  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Englilh  language.  There  have  been  fome  who  have  affirmed  that  A- 
delme,  Bifliop  of  Sherborn,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  Cen- 
tury, tranflated  the  Plalms  into  the  Saxon  tongue.  That  however  is  un- 
certain, as  fome  of  the  belt  hiftorians  make  no  mention  of  it ;  yet  it  is 
poffible,  as  he  was  a  man  of  great  parts  and  of  great  learning  for  rhefe 
times,  and  laid  to  be  the  firll  Englishman  who  wrote  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. About  the  fame  time,  orli  little  after,  Bede,  commonly  called 
the  venerable  Bede,  tranflated  fome  parts  of  the  New  Teftament,  fome 
fay  the  whole  Bible,  but  that  is  not  probable.  Near  two  hundred  years 
later,  king  Alfred  tranflated  the  Plalms  into  the  fame  language.  In  1382 
Wickluf  iinilhed  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  yet  extant;  that  is 
to  fay,  there  are  copies  of  it  in  Some  public  and  private  libraries.  All 
thefe  tranflations  were  made  from  the  Vulgate.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
8th,  Several  Editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  were  publifned  in 
Englifh  ;  one  of  the  molt  remarkable  is  that  of  Wiliiam  Tyndal  in  1530. 
The  translation  of  the  New  Teftament  was  made  from  the  Original  Greek, 
but  probably  the  old  Teftament  either  from  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate,  or 
the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint.  This  was  foon  followed  by  the  improve- 
ments of  Coverdale  and  Mathews.  By  order  of  the  king,  Tonftal  Diihop 
of  Durham,  and  Heath  Bilhop  of  Rochester,  made  a  new  tranfl uion, 
which  was  published  in  1541  ;  but  not  pleating  Henry,  was  fuppreflcd  by 
authority.  In  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  6th,  another  translation  was 
made,  two  editions  of  which  were  rjtibliShed,  one  in  1549,  anti  the  olher 
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Jn  15^1.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  another  tranflation  was  made, 
Which,  being  rcvifed  by  feme  of  the  moil  learned  of  the  Bifliops,  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Bifliop's  Bible.  This  profeffed  to  be  tranfhted  from 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  ihe  Greek  of  the  New,  though 
in  ibme  inftances,  when  there  was  a  difference,  it  preferred  the  Septu- 
agint  to  the  Hebrew. 

This  laft  circumftance,  with  fome  others,  induced  king  James  the  i(l 
to  feleet  fifty  four  perfens,  eminent  in  learning,  and  particularly  well 
acquainted  with  the  Original  languages  in  which  the  Old  and  New  Te- 
itaments  were  written,  to  make  a  new  tranflation  of  the  whole  Bible.  In. 
the  year  1607  forty  feven  of  thofe  perfons,  the  other  feven  probably  hav- 
ing died,  afTembled  together,  and  arranged  themfelves  into  committees, 
to  "each  of  which  a  portion  was  given  to  tranflate.  They  were  favour- 
ed not  only  with  the  bed  transitions,  but  with  the  moll:  accurate  copies, 
and  the  various  readings  of  the  Original  text.  After  about  three  years 
affiduous  labour,  they  leverally  completed  the  parts  alfigned  them.  They 
then  met  together,  and  while  one  read  the  tranflation  newly  formed,  rhe 
reft  had  each  a  copy  of  the  Original  text  in  his  hand,  or  fome  qne  of  the 
ancient  verlions,  and  when  any  difficulty  occurred  they  ftopt,  till  by  com- 
mon confutation  it  was  determined  what  was  raoft  agreeable  to  the  in- 
fpired  Original.  This  tranflation  was  firft  publifned  A.  D.  1610,  and 
is  the  one  that  has  been,  ever  fince  tha*  time,  printed  by  public  author- 
ity, and  generally  ufed  in  the  Britifh  dominions.  It  may  be  added,  with 
fafety,  that  it  has  been  generally  approved  by  men  of  learning  and  piety, 
of  all  denominations,  of  which  its  having  never  been  fuperfeded  by  any 
other,  for  one  hundred  and  eighty  years,  is  a  Sufficient  proof. 

Philadelphia,    1  790. 

COLLECTION  of   BIBLES. 

To  the  preceding  /ketch  of  thofe  tranfations  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  'which  are, 
or  have  been,  mofi  generally  known,  we  are  happy  in  having  it  in  our 
power  to  lay  before  our  Readers  the  following  auouni  of  probably,  the 
beji  and  mofi  exienfive  collection  of  Bibles  in  the  world. 

THE  prefent  duke  of  Wittemberg,  owner  of  this  curious  and  valua- 
ble collection,  in  a  letter  of  3d  January,   17S9,  to  Ggnior  Canon 

Bandini,  at  Florence,  fays,  ««  The  catalogue  of  the  Bibles  of  Paftor 
Lorck,  which  I  procured  at  Copenhagen,  contains  but  a  third  of  thofe 
Which  I  have  in  my  poffeflioi..  The  whole  of  my  collection  of  Bibles 
iurpaffes  the  number  of  eight  thoufand  copies,  all  different  one  from  the 
others;  there  are  moie  than  fifty-one  languages,  including  the  dialects. 
I  can  lay,  that  it  is  unique  in  its  kind.  I  mould  wifh  you  to  iee  it  one 
day,  which  would  not  fail  to  inereafe  its  value  in  my  eitimution.  My 
Englifh  correfpondents  have  informed  me  of  the  intended  edition  of  the 
old  Greek  Teftament,  according  to  the  verfion  of  the  LXX,  publiihed 
in  1587." 

Oi  this  immenfe  collecYion  of  Bibles,  a  catalogue  has  been  lately  pub- 

October,  1791.  H  h 
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lifiied  at  A'tona,  by  profefTor  AdJer.  This  catalogue  is  divided  into  five 
parts.  The  firft  contains  the  Hebrew  <ind  Greek  editions,  and  the  Ori- 
ental tranflations,  to  the  number  of  90S  articles.  The  fecond  contains 
the  editions  in  Latin,  and  other  relative  languages,  to  the  number  of 
1 158.  The  third  inciades  the  Teutonic,  or  German  translations,  con- 
fiding alfo  of  ii  58  in  number.  The  fourth  part  contains  editions  in  En- 
glish, Dutch,  Danifti,  Swedifli,  and  other  languages,  particularly  the  nor- 
thern, to  the  number  of  774.  The  fifth  confifts  of  an  appendix,  in 
which  are  comprifed  the  books  of  the  apocrypha,  the  poetic  paraphrafes, 
the  harmonies  of  the  Bible,  the  concordances,  the  hiftories,  and  the  cuts, 
in  number  106S.  "  A  collection  of  this  nature  (fay  the  editors  of  a  fo- 
reign Journal)  cannot  fail  to  render  immortal,  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture, the  prince  who  glories,  not  only  in  pofTefling  it,  but  in  communi- 
cating to  the  learned  the  moll  accurate  account  of  it." 


,.<..<..<  .<..<c 
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Simple  mode  of  extracting  frefh  Water  from  fait  Water. 

A  Common  hogfhead  is  provided  with  a  falfe  bottom,  about  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  true  one.  The  falfe  bottom  is  perforated  with 
a  number  of  holes,  and  over  them  is  placed  a  fitter  of  flannel. — The  barrel 
is  then  nearly  filled  with  the  fineft  land,  beat  down  very  hard  :  a  tube, 
communicating  with  the  fpace  between  the  two  bottoms,  is  extended  to 
a  convenient  height  above  the  top  of  the  barrel.  The  fea  water  is  poured 
into  this  tube  ;  and,  prefling  every  way  according  to  its  altitudes,  it  en- 
deavours to  force  its  W3y  through  the  fand,  to  the  top  of  the  barrel ;  from 
whence,  by  this  mode  of  filtration,  it  is  drawn  off  frefii,  and  fit  for  ufe. 
Any  other  filter  will  do  as  well  as  flannel,  provided  it  (tops  the  fand  and 
admits  the  water.  The  faline  particles  being  heavier,  and  perhaps  dif- 
ferently formed,  meet  with  obstructions  from  the  land,  and  are  left  be- 
hind.— The  experiment  is  eai'y,  and  promiies  to  be  of  great  utility. 

Account  of  an  Extraordinary  Malady. 

IN  feveral  vallies  of  Italy,  particularly  in  the  valiies  of  Piedmont,  ma- 
ny children,  as  they  grow  up,  have  monftrous  wens  formed  on  their 
throats;  and  it  is  obferved,  that  inch  perfons  are  generally  itupid  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  little  fhort  of  idiocy.  A  publication  on  this  lub- 
ject,  by  Sig.  Malacarne,  profefTor  of  furgery,  &c.  has  lately  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Turin.  This  work  is  mentioned  in  a  foreign  Journal,  but  not 
lb  fully  as  we  could  wiih.  We  can  only  learn,  that  Sig.  Malacarne  has 
made  fun  dry  anatomical  obfervationson  the  brains  of  three  men  of  the  a- 
bove  delcription,  the  reiiik  of  which  he  has  publilhed  ;  and  that  he  calls  on 
other  able  profeffors  to  join  him,  in  making  limilar  observations,  that 
means  may  be  found,  if  poffible,  to  correct;  this  dreadful  diforder,  ei- 
ther by  comprefiions,  an  operation,  or  the  cautery. 
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A  fimple  and  efficacious  Remedy  for  a  Burn. 

A  Lady's  clothes  having  accidentally  caught  fire,  fi\e  was  fhockingly 
burnt,  infomuch  that  her  whole  body  was  an  entire  fore.  In  her 
diftraction,  fhe  had  recourfe  to  what  came  firft  to  hand,  and  this  happen- 
ed to  be  honey,  which  had  10  good  an  effect,  that,  at  the  end  of  nine 
days,  flie  was  cured  by  this  remedy  alone. 

Ital.  Mere. 
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The  Force  of  Prejudice:  An  Anecdote. 

MR.  Anders  had  repaired,  for  a  dealer  in  pictures,  a  piece  by  Domi- 
nichino,  and  Mengs,  the  celebrated  painter,  was  invited  to  Ice  it, 
while  Anders  was  (till  in  the  room,  working  on  other  pictures.  Mengs 
faw  the  picture,  and  praifed  it  much  ;  he  particularly  admired  the  arm 
of  a  little  boy,  which,  having  been  quite  effaced  from  the  canvafs,  An- 
ders had  been  obliged  to  repaint.  The  reftorer,  finding,  thanked  Mengs 
for  bis  commendations,  informing  him  that  the  arm  was  newly  painted  by 
himielf.  Mengs,  though  he  efleemed  Anders,  bluntly  replied,  that  he 
mould  take  care  how  he  attempted  to  impofe  on  him,  as  he  well  knew  what 
was  a  mere  repair,  and  what  was  Dominichino's.  Mr.  Anders,  without 
replying,  approached  the  picture  with  iome  fpirit  of  wine;  and,  while 
Mengs  turned  his  head,  blotted  out  the  arm,  with  that  facility  with  which 
frefti  painting  is  removed.  Mengs  turned  round,  was  convinced  of  the 
truth,  and  fententioufly  obferved — "  You  are  right — the  arm  was  paint- 
ed by  you — But  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  congratulate  or  condole 
with  you.  Since  you  are  able  to  perform  in  this  manner,  you  (Might  to  be 
a  painter,  and  not  a  repairer.'' 

——.<.<••<..<•'<••«••<••<■•<  ••<♦$'  >.>.•>.•>••>.•>•■>•  >•>«>->■.— 

Advantages  enjoyed  by  the  People  of  the  United  States. 

TH  E  author  of  an  elogy  on  Americus  Vefbucius,  publifhed  at  Vero- 
na, in  1733,  prelages  the  future  greatnefs  of  America  in  very 
glowing  language.  "  The  lafl  people  in  improvement  (he  remarks)  al- 
ways advance  with  greater  and  quicker  paces,  than  thole  who  preceded 
them  ;  as  their  minds  are  not  fpoiled  by  old  fyftenrs;  their  intellects  no: 
weakened  by  the  impofmg  dictates  of  authority;  their  reafon  not  cor- 
rupted by  the  prejudices  of  foregoing  ages."  He  concludes  with  a  beau- 
tiful apoitrophe  to  the  Americans,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to  acknow- 
ledge the  benefits  they  have  derived  from  the  difcovery  of  Veipucius, 
and  duly  to  improve  ths  numerous  and  important  advantages  they  en]';}'. 
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[Continued  from  page  l$^-~\ 
Campaign  ofl']"]']. 

TK  E  adherent?  to  the  Britifti  caufe  were  now  the  more  numerous, 
as  the  taking  of  Philadelphia  was  looked  upon,  by  many  fhort- 
fighted  politicians,  as  decifive  of  the  fate  of  America.  Such  perfons  did 
not  reflect,  that  although  in  other  countries,  poiTeifion  of  their  capital 
had  often  been  followed  by  a  general  fubmiffion,  yet  the  cafe  was  wide- 
ly different  in  America,  where  the  ftate  of  the  public  mind,  and  not  the 
lo'fs  of  any  particular  place,  was  the  great  criterion  from  which  any  pro- 
bable conjecture  could  be  formed  refpecting  the  iffue  of  the  war.  In  a 
country  fo  extenlive  and  lb  peculiarly  circumlranced,  the  acqnHition  of 
a  (ingle  ciry  could  avail  the  enemy  but  little,  fo  long  as  the  great  body  of 
the  people  were  firmly  determined  to  perfevere  to  the  lafl,  in  defence  of 
tfaofe  rights,  without  which  they  conlidered  life  itielf  as  a  burden.  Some, 
however,  who  viewed  the  capture  of  the  city  in  a  lefs  important  light, 
were  of  opinion,  that  the  luxuries  of  the  place,  and  the  fecurity  which 
the  enemy  now  enjoyed,  might  rather  tend  to  enervate  their  troops, 
and  render  them  a  verie  from  thofe  active  exertions  to  which  ueceffity  had 
hitherto  continually  impelled  them.  It  was  faid  that  Sir  William  Howe 
might  now  be  confidered  as  in  a  fituation  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of 
Hannibal,  when,  with  an  army  capable  of  over- running  all  Italy,  he 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Capua,  the  luxuries  of  which,  with  a 
relaxation  of  that  rigid  discipline  to  which  his  men  had  been  accuftom- 
ed,  liid  the  foundation  of  that  feries  of  misfortunes  and  defeats  which 
enfued,  and  terminated  at  length  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, delirous  of  preventing  any  unfavourable  impreffions  in  France,  from 
the  iiucefs  of  the  enemy  on  this  occaiion,  ingenioufiy  obferved,  that, 
*'  Inftead  of  faying  that  (ir  William  Howe  had  taken  Philadelphia,  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  fay,  that  Philadelphia  had  taken  fir  William 
H>we." 

When  the  Britifti  troops  had  taken  pofleffion  of  the  city,  their  firft 
object  was  the  erecting -oi  batteries  10  command  the  river,  and  iecure 
ihemielves  from  the  fire  of  the  American  vefTels.  While  they  were  thus 
employed,  the  American  frigate  Delaware,  of  32  gun?,  anchored  within 
500  yards  of  the  unfinifhed  works,  and,  being  feconded  by  fome  fmaller 
veffeJs,  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade,  both  upon  the  batteries  and 
town  ;  bur  upon  the  falling  of  the  tide  (lie  ran  aground,  and  was  iron  o- 
bliged  to  hi:  render.  The  other  vefTels,  unable  to  refift  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  retired,   with  the  lols  of  a  fchooner,  which  was  driven  afliore. 

Philadelphia  was  yet  inacceffible  by  a  fleet,  by  reafon  of  the  obilruc- 
tions  in  the  river,  and  the  ftrong  batteries  that  had  been  erected  for  its 
defence.  Lord  Howe,  who  had  failed  for  the  Delaware,  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  was  therefore  obliged  to  come  to  anchor 
along  the  (hore,  from  Reedy-Ifland  to  New-Calile. 

General  Walhington,  having  been  reinforced  by  1^00  men  from 
PeekV kill,  and  icoo  from  Virginia,  and  having  received  intelligence 
that  general  Howe  had  detached  three  regiments  for  the  pqrnofe  of 
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reducing  the  forts  on  the  Delaware,  refolved  to  attack  the  Britifh  main 
body,  pofled  at  Germantown.  Their  line  of  encampment  crofied  the 
town  (which  con  lifts  of  one  long  ftreet)  at  right  angles,  near  its  cen- 
tre-;  the  left  wing  extended  from  the  town  to  the  Schuylkill;  and  both 
wings  were  covered  by  advanced  parties.  The  40th  regiment,  and  a  bat- 
talion of  light  infantry,  were  polled  on  the  Chefnut -hill  road,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  advance.  And  Lord  Cornwaltis  lay  at  Philadelphia,  with 
four  battalions  of  grenadiers.     Such  was  the  lituation  of  the  Britifh  army. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  October,  the  Americans  marched  t'voijj 
their  encampment  at  Skippach  creek,  diftantfrom  Germantown  18  miles, 
with  a  view,  if  pofiible,  to  commence  their  attack  early  next  morning,  be- 
fore the  enemy  mould  be  apprized  of  their  intention.  General  Waihiug- 
ton,  apprehenfive  that  his  troops,  from  the  want  of  difcipline,  were  un- 
fit for  a  long  engagement,  refolved  to  make  a  fudden  and  vigorous  onfer, 
and  if  nnfuccefsful,  to  retreat  with  as  much  expedition  as  pofiible.  The 
divifions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to 
enter  the  town  by  way  of  Chefnut-hill,  while  general  Armilrong,  with 
the  Pennfylvania  militia,  mould  fall  down  theManatawny  road,  and  fall  on 
the  left  and  rear  of  the  Britifh.  The  diviiions  of  Greene  and  Stephens 
flanked  by  M'Dougal's  brigade,  were  to  enter  the  town  by  the  Lime- 
kiln road  ;  while  the  Maryland  and  Jerfey  militia,  under  generals  Smail- 
wood  and  Furman,  were  to  march  by  the  old  York  road,  and  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  right.  Lord  Sterling,  with  Nam's  and  Max- 
well's brigades,  were  to  form  a  corps  de  referve. 

General  Wamington  accompanied  the  divifions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne, 
and  expected  that  the  Britilh,  if  informed  of  his  march,  would  be  prepared 
to  receive  him  on  Chefnut-hill.  Upon  finding  that  this  was  not  the  cafe,  he 
hoped  that  the  enemy  would  be  completely  furpriled.  They  had  di (co- 
vered his  approach,  however,  about  three  o'clock,  and  the  troops  were 
immediately  called  to  arms.  About  funrife,  on  the  4th  of  October,  the 
Americans  commenced  their  attack  on  the  divifion  which  was  advanced 
on  the  Chefnut-hill  road.  Thefe  corps,  after  a  fliort,  but  levere  con. 
fii" 
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cans.  This  circumftance  had  confiderable  influence  in  determining  the 
fortune  of  the  day.  From  an  adherence  to  the  military  maxim,  of  never 
leaving  a  fort  poifefFed  by  an  enemy  in  the  rear,  it  was  determined  to 
attack  the  party  in  the  houie ;  though  fome  of  the  officers  were  of  o- 
pinion,  that  it  would  be  belter  to  leave  a  party  to  watch  the  houie,  and 
puifue  the  advantages  they  had  already  obtained. 

In  the  mean  time  general  Greene  had  attacked  the  right  wing.  Colonel 
Matthews,  of  Greene's  diviiion,  routed  a  party  oppofed  to  him,  and 
made  1 10  prifoners ;  but,  there  being  a  thick  log,  he  loll:  fight  of  the 
brigade  to  which  he  belonged,  and  was  taken  prifoncr,  with  his  whote 
regiment.  A  confiderable  part  of  Greene's  diviiion  were  Hopped  by  the 
halting  of  the  party  before  Chew's  houie.  where  nearly  one  half  of  the 
American  army  remained,  for  foTne  time,  inactive.  This  delay,  to- 
gether with  the  caution  which  the  darknefs  of  the  morning  rendered 
neceffary,  gave  the  Britilh  time  to  recover  from  the  efice.es  of  ihcir 
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flrft  furprife ;  and  the  early  promifing  appearances,  on  the  part  of  the 
afTailants,  were  fpeedily  reverted. 

During  this  fatal  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  general 
Grey,  with  three  battalions,  aflifted  by  general  Agnew  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  commenced  a  defperate  attack,  in  which  he  was  oppofed, 
for  fome  time,  with  great  bravery  ;  but  another  attack  being  made  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  village,  by  two  regiments,  and  general  Grant 
advancing  with  the  49th  regiment,  to  the  affiftance  of  thofe  who  were 
engaged  with  Greene's  column,  the  Americans  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  retreated  with  forne  degree  of  precipitation,  after  having 
fupported  a  (haggling  kind  of  engagement  for  nearly  three  hours.    Lord 
Cornwallis  now  arrived  with  a  party  of  light  horfe,  and  joined  in  the 
purfuit,  which  was  continued  for  fome  miles ;  but  general  Greene,  who 
covered  the  retreat,  managed  matters  fo  well,  availing  himfelf  of  the 
advantages  of  the  fog  and  a  woody  country,  that  the  Americans  did  not 
fuftain  much  lofs  in  the  retreat.     The  lofs  of  the  royal  army,  including 
the  prifoners  and  wounded,   was  fomething  more  than   500.     Among 
their  (lain  were  brigadier  general  Agnew  and  lieutenant  colonel  Bird. 
The  lofs  of  the  Americans,  including  400  prifoners,  was  upwards  of  1000. 
Among  the  flain  were  general  Nam,  of  North-Carolina,  and  his  aid  de 
eamp,  major  Witherfpoon. — An  American  general,  who  was  in  the  action, 
wrote  (hortly  after  to  his  correfpondent  as  follows — u  At  Germantown, 
fortune  fmiled  on  our  arms  for  hours.  The  enemy  were  broke,  difperfed, 
and  flying  on  all  quarters.     We   were  in  pofleflion  of  their  whole  en- 
campent,  together  with  their  artillery  park,  &e. — A  wind-mill  attack  was 
made  on  a  houfe,  into  which  fix  light  companies  had  thrown  themfelves 
to  avoid  our  bayonets — this  gave  time  to  the  enemy  to  rally — our  troops 
were  deceived  by  this  attack;   taking  it  for  fomething  formidable,  they 
fell  back  to  aflift,  in  what  they  deemed  a  ferious  matter.     The  enemy, 
finding  themfelves  no  further  purfued,  and  believing  it  to  be  a  retreat, 
followed.   Confufion  enfued  ;  and  we  ran  away  from  the  arms  of  victory, 
ready  to  receive  us."* 

Shortly  after  this  engagement,  general  Howe  moved  his  army  from 
Germantown  to  Philadelphia,  and  turned  his  principal  attention  to  the 
reduction  of  the  forts  on  the  Delaware,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  open 
a  free  communication  between  his  army  and  the  (hipping. 

Great  exertions  had  been  made  by  the  Americans  to  fecure  the  city 
from  any  attack  by  the  (hipping  of  the  enemy.  Befides  thirteen  gallies, 
two  floating  batteries,  two  zebeques,  and  a  number  of  armed  boats,  Are 
(hips  and  rafts,  provided  for  this  purpofe,  great  pains  had  been  taken  to 
creel  ftrong  forts  in  different  place?;,  where  they  could  moft  effectually 
command  the  navigation  of  the  river.  One,  named  fort  Mifflin,  had 
been  erected  on  Mud-ifland,  with  a  confiderable  battery  thereon.  This 
ifland  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  river,  about  7  miles  below  Philadelphia  ; 
and  is  a  very  advantageous  poft  for  annoying  vefiels  on  their  paflage  up 
the  Delaware.  No  veffels  of  burden  can  come  up,  but  by  the  main  chan- 
nel which  paiTes  ciofe  to  Mud-ifland,  and  is  very  narrow  for  more  than  a 
mile  lower  down.  Directly  oppofite  to  this  ifland,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a 
miie,  acrofs  the  channel;  on  the  Jeri'ey  {hore,  is  an  eminence,  named 

*  Cordon's  Hiftory. 
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lled-bank,  which  overlooks  not  only  the  river,  but  the  adjacent  country. 
Here  alfo  a  ftrong  battery  was  erected.     Between  thefe  two  forts  the 
American  naval  armament,  for  the  defence  of  the  Delaware,  enjoyed  a 
fecure  retreat.     Two  ranges  of  chevaux  de  frife  were  alfo  funk  in  the 
channel.     Thefe  confilled  of  large  pieces  of  timber,  ftrongly  framed  to- 
gether, in  the  manner  in  which  the  foundations  of  wharfs,  in   deep  wa- 
ter, are  ufualiy  conftrudted.     To  the  upper  parts  of  thefe  were  fatten- 
ed a  number  of  iron  fpikes,  with  barbed   points  projecting  down  the 
river;  and  the  whole  was  funk  by  means  of  ftones,  io  as  to  be  about 
four   feet  under   the  fhrface,  at  low   water.     So  immenfe   were   their 
weight   and  Strength,  that  the  deftruetion  of  any  veiTel  which  fhould 
ftrike  upon  them  mud  have  been  inevitable.     Thirty  of  thefe  machines 
were  funk  about  three  hundred  yards  beiow  fort  Mifflin,  forming  a  dia- 
gonal line  acrofs  the  channel.     The  only  pafTage  left  was  between  tw« 
piers,  dole  to  the  fort,  and  could  not  be   approached  but  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  battery.     It  was  alfo  fecured  by  a  ftrong  boom.     Fortifica- 
tions  were  erected  on  another  high  bank,  on  the  Jerfey  more,  called 
Billingfport,  lower  down  the  river,  oppofite  to  which  was  funk  another 
range  of  chevaux  de  frife,  leaving  only  a  narrow  flioal  channel  near  the 
Ihore,     There  was  alfo  a  fmall  battery  erected  at  the  mouth  of  Mantua- 
creek,   about  midway  between  Billingfport  and  Red-bank. 

To  attempt  either  to  weigh  or  cut  through  thefe,  was  a  taik  equally 
difficult ;  nor  could  either  be  done  unlefs  the  forts  erected  for  their  de- 
fence were  previously  reduced.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  a  considera- 
ble detachment  crofted  the  Delaware,  for  the  purpofe  of  diilodging  the 
Americans  from  Billingfport ;  and,  on  their  approach,  the  place  was  eva- 
cuated. This  enabled  the  Britiih  to  cut  away  and  weigh  up  fo  much  of  the 
chevaux  de  frife,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  they  met  with  from  the 
gallies  and  armed  vefTels,  as  opened  a  narrow  pafTage  for  large  fhips 
through  the  lower  barrier. 

As  the  feafon  advanced,  "more  vigorous  means  were  taken  for  remov- 
ing the  obltruclions.  To  affilt  in  diilodging  the  Americans  from  fort 
JVlifflin,  batteries  were  erected  on  the  Pennfylvania  Ihore;  and  apian 
was  concerted  for  attacking  fort  Mifflin  and  Red-bank  at  the  fame  time. 
Count  Donop,  with  2000  Heflians,  crofTed  the  Delaware,  at  Philadelphia, 
marched  to  Red- bank,  and  demanded  a  furrender  of  the  fort,  in  the  nioft 
peremptory  terms.  The  garrifon  confided  of  400  men,  under  col.  Greene, 
r/?  1  of  Rhode-IHand,  who  returned  for  anfwer,  u  I  fliali  defend 

22'  it  to  the  lad  extremity."  This  was  the  fignal  for  an  imme- 
diate attack,  which  was  commenced  with  great  fury,  under  the  cover  of  a 
Imart  cannonade  This  place  having  been  intended  for  a  much  larger  gar- 
rifon than  it  now  contained,  a  line  had  been  run  within  the  fort,  and  the 
outer  part  evacuated.  That  part  was  eafily  carried  by  the  affailants,  who 
railed  a  loud  huzza  for  their  iuppofed  victory;  but  a  fevere  and  well  di- 
rected fire  from  the  garrifon  obliged  them,  after  a  deiperate  engagement, 
to  retreat.  They  untamed  a  lois  of  400  men,  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Count  Donop  was  mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prifoner.  The  fecond 
in  command  was  alfo  dangeroufly  wounded.  The  detachment  fuffered 
not  only  in  the  a  {Fault,  but  in  their  approach  to  and  retreat  from  the  fort, 
by  the  fire  of  the  American  gallies  and  floating  batteries.  Congreis  re- 
folved  that  col.  Greene  fliould  be  prefented  with  a  fwordfor  his  good  con- 
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duct  on  thisoccafion.  Tiie  attack  on  fort  Mifflin  proved  equally  unfuccefs- 
ful.  The  (hips  could  not  bring  their  guns  to  bear,  with  any  coniiderable 
effect,  upon  the  works.  The  Augnfta,  of  64  gun?,  and  the  Merlin  floop 
of  war,  two  of  the  Britifli  veffels  that  were  engaged,  got  aground.  The 
former,  havirtff  caught  fire,  was  blown  up;  and  the  latter  was  deferted 
by  her  crew,  who  took  refuge  on  board  the  other  vefTeis,  which  were 
obliged  to  retire. 

While  the  Britifh  were  intent  upon  the  great  object  of  opening  the 
navigation  of  the  Delaware,  by  a  reduction  of  the  forts,  and  the  removal 
of  the  chevaux  de  frife,  an  unexpedted  circumftance  enabled   them,  to 
carry  their  point,  in  a  different  way. — By  the  linking  of  the  chevaux  de 
frife  the  main  current  was  obitructed,  and  the  water  diverted  into  a  new 
channel.     In  confequence  of  this,   the   paitage  between  Mud-ifland  and 
the  Perinfyivariia  ihore  was  fo  much  deepened,   as  to  admit  veffels  of  a 
coniiderable  draught  of  water.     The  Vigilant,  a  large  fhip,  cut  down  fo 
as  to  draw  but  little  water,  and  carrying  twenty  24  pounders,  made  her 
way  through  this  paflage,   to  a  pofition  trom    which  fhe  was  enabled   to 
enfilade  the  works  on  the  ifland,  fo  that  this  important  poll  was  no  longer 
tenable.     Colonel  Smith,   of  the  Maryland  line,   who  had  defended  the 
fort  with  great  gallantry,  from  the  latter  end  of  September  to  the  nth 
of  November,   was  removed  to  the  main.     On  the   15th  of  November, 
the  enemy  made  a  moil  furious  attack  upon  the  fort;   and  major  Thayer, 
of  the  Rhode- Ifland  line,  who  had  bravely  taken  charge  of  this  danger- 
ous poll,  as  a -volunteer,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  it;   but  not  before  the 
works  were  almofl  entirely  beat  down,  every  gun  demounted,  and  one 
of  the  Britifli  (hips  fo  near  that  (lie  threw  granadoes  into  the  fort,  and 
killed  the  men,   who  were  uncovered  in  the   platform.     The  brave  gar- 
rifon  made  a  lafe  retreat  to  Red-bank.     Congreis  refolved  that  colonel 
Smith  and  commodore  Hazelwood,  mould  each  be  prefented  with  a  fword, 
for  their  gallant   defence  of  the   Delaware. — Three  days  after  the  eva- 
cuation of  Mud -ifland,^  the  garriibn  was  alio  withdrawn  from  Red-bank, 
on  the  approach  of  lord  Cornwallis,  with  a  ftrong  detachmeut,  prepared 
for  an  aflaulr. — Some  of  the  American  gallies  and  armed  veffels  eicaped 
to  a  place  of  fecurity  above  Philadelphia,   by  keeping  clofe  in  with  the 
Jerfey  fliore;   but  feventeen,  which  could  not  be  got  off,  were  abandon- 
ed by  their  crews,  and  burnt. 

Thus  did  the  Britilh  at  length  gain  a  free  communication  between  their 
army  and  fhipping,  an  event  to  them  very  deliiable  ;  for  they  had  hither- 
to been  obliged  to  bring  their  provisions  lixreen  miles  by  land,  from  Che- 
iter,  at  a  coniiderable  nfk,  and  an  enormous  expence.  The  flownefs  of 
their  movements  in  the  beginning  of  the  fummer,  however,  added  to  the 
long  and  unexpected  oppohtion  thevniet  with  at  Red  bank  and  Mud-iil- 
and, effectually  deranged  their  plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
prevented  them  from  deriving  thofe  advantages  from  the  poiilliion  of 
Philadelphia1  which  they  had  promifed  themfelves,  and  laved  the  adja- 
cent country  from  the  tniieries  of  a  predatory  war. 

While  fuccefs  attended  the  arms  of  the  Britifh  under  fir  William 
Howe,  the  whole  of  their  northern  army,  with  general  Burgoyne  at 
their  head',  were  made  prifoners  of  war,  as  fhall  be  particularly  re- 
lated hereafter.  General  Walnington,  having  been  considerably  reinfor- 
ced, by  a  detachment  fiom  the  army  which  had  captured  Burgoyne,  ad- 
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vanced  to  White-marfb,  within  fourteen  miles  of  Philadelphia,  and  en- 
camped in  a  ftrong  pofition.     The  royal  army  having  reduced  the  tons 
on  the  Delaware,  and  being  reinforced  by  4000  men  from  New-York, 
the  Sritifh  commander  was  now  deiirous  of  bringing  on  a  general  engage- 
ment, and  for  that  purpofe  marched  aimoft  his  whole  force  from  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  night  of  the  4th  of  December.  Next  morning,  he  appear- 
ed on  Chefnut-hill,  about  three  miles  in  front  of  the  right  wing  of  the  A- 
mericans.     Here  he  manoeuvred  for  fome  day?,  changed  his  pofition, 
inarched  and  countermarched,  iometimes  evincing  an  inclination  to  at- 
tack the  American  encampment,  inlbmuch  that  an  engagement  was  ex- 
pected to  take  place  every  hour.     Although  general  Walhington  was  in 
a  better  condition  for  a  general  engagement  than  he  had  been  in  any 
preceding  part  of  the  campaign,  and  although  he  wifhed  to  be  attacked 
in  his  encampment,  yet  he  was  fo  advantageoufly  polled,  that  policy  tor- 
bad  him  to  relinquish  his  lunation.    In  this  he  was  the  more  confirmed  by 
the  hope  of  being  attacked.    He  could  not  think  that  general  Howe  had 
brought  fo  powerful  an  army  from  Philadelphia  for  mere  purpofes  of  pa- 
rade; and  prefumed,  therefore,  that,  rather  than  return  without  effecting 
any  thing,  he  would  venture  to  attack  him  under  every  diladvantage. 
Finding  the  Britifh  general,  however,  cautious  of  engaging,  and  that  he 
inclined  to  the  left  of  the  Americans,  general  Walhington  formed  the; 
daring  delign  of  attempting  to  furprife  Philadelphia  in  the  night ;  but, 
on  the  ninth  of  December,  before  this  could  be  executed,  the  Biitiih  re- 
treated to  the  city,  where  they  prepared  to  fpend  the  winter. 

Shortly  after  this,  general  Smallwood,  with  a  confiderable  body  of 
the  American  troops,  was  polled  at  Wilmington,  on  the   banks  of  the 
Delaware  ;  and  general  Walhington,  with  the  main  army,  went   into 
winter  quarters  at  Valley-forge,  fixteen  miles  from  Philadelphia.    Many 
hundreds  of  the  army  were  deftitute  of  fnoes  and  ftockings,  and  might 
have  been  tracked  on  the  froft,  from  White-marm  to  Valley-forge,  by 
the  blood  of  their  feet.     A  great  number  of  them  were  alio  without 
blankets.     Under  thefe  diflrelsful   circumftances,    in   the  open  wood?, 
in  the  latter  end  of  December,  they  were  impelled  by  neceffity  to  un- 
dertake a  very  unufual  mode  of  furnifhing  themfelves  with  winter  quar- 
ters.    This  was  to  erect  huts  for  their  accommodation.     In  thefe,  many 
hundreds,  who  were  aimoft  deftitute  of  clothes,  and  without  blankets, 
were  under  the  neceffity,  in  the  fevered  part  of  the  winter,  to  fit  up  all 
night  by  the  fires,  inftead  of  enjoying  rell  in  the  ufual  way.     The  hard- 
fhips  they  fuftained  were  fo  great,  that  their  number  was  coniiderably  re- 
duced by  ficknefs  and  death.     Yet  fuch  was  the  fpirit  of  the  times,  that 
both  general  and  men  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  every  inconvenience,  rather 
than  retire  to  a  more  diftant  and  comfortable  fituation,  fince  this  would 
leave  the  country  expofed  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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2$o  Account  of  Jedediah  Buxton. 

Account  of  Jedediah  Buxton — a  Man  of  extraordinary 

Memory. 

IOGRAPHY  furniflies  us  with  many  inftances  of  perfons  remark- 
able for  the  ftrength  of  their  memories,  which,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  extent  of  that  faculty  in  the  generality  of  mankind,  might  be  con  fide  r- 
ed  as  fabulous,  were  not  fome  of  them  too  v/ell  attefted  to  be  doubted. 
Mithridates,  who  ruled  over  twenty-two  nations,  was  acquainted  with 
all  their  languages,  and  able  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  fluency  in  each. — 
Hortenfius,  one  of  the  mod  celebrated  orators  of  ancient  Rome,  had  fo 
happy  a  memory,  that  after  Undying  a  difcourfe,  though  he  had  not  writ- 
ten down  a  {ingle  word  of  it,  he  could  repeat  it  exactly  in  the  fame  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  conapoled  it.  His  powers  of  mind  in  thisrefpect  were 
really  aftoniihing,  and  we  are  told  that  in  confequence  of  a  wager  with 
one  Sienna,  he  fpent  a  whole  day  at  an  auction,  and  when  it  was  ended, 
he  recapitulated  every  article  that  had  been  fold,  together  with  the  pri- 
ces and  the  names  of  the  purchafers,  in  their  proper  order,  without  erring 
in  one  point,  as  was  proved  by  the  clerk,  who  followed  him  with  his  book, 
liipfius,  fo  celebrated  for  his  erudition,  remembered  the  whole  hiftory  of 
Tacitus,  and  pledged  himfelf  to  recite,  word  for  word,  any  pafTage 
that  (night  be  required,  confenting,  at  the  fame  time,  to  allow  a  perfon 
to  fr and  by  him  with  a  dagger,  and  to  plunge  it  into  his  body  if  he  did 
not  faithfully  repeat  the  words  of  the  author.  Muret  relates,  that  he  dicta- 
ted one  day  to  a  young  Corfican,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  barbarous  words,  all  diltinct  from  each  other,  and  that  when  he  was 
tired  of  dictating,  the  Corfican  repeated  them  without  hefitation,  in  the 
fame  order,  and  then  repeated  them  in  a  reverfed  order,  beginning  at 
the  laft.  Thefe  examples  are,  no  doubt,  aftonifhing;  but  what  is  related 
of  Jedediah  Buxton,  a  poor,  illiterate,  Englifli  pealant,  feems  to  exceed 

them  ali. 

John  Buxton,  the  grandfather  of  this  fmgular  character,  was  vicar  of 
Ehneton,  a  fmall  village,  not  far  from  Cheiterfield,  in  Derbyfhire  ;  and 
his  father,  William  Buxton,  was  fchool-mafter  of  the  fame  parifh,  where 
Jedediah  was  born,  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century. 

Notwithstanding  the  profeflion  of  his  father,  Jedediah's  education 
feems  to  have  been  totally  neglected,  for  he  was  never  taught  either  to 
read  or  write.  How  he  came  fir  ft  to  know  the  relative  proportions  of 
numbers,  their  powers  and  progrelfive  denominations,  he  never  could 
remember ;  but  to  thefe  objects  he  applied  the  whole  force  of  his  mind, 
and  upon  thefe  his  attention  was  fo  conftantly  rivetted,  that  he  frequent- 
ly took  no  notice  of  external  objects,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  only  with 
refpect  to  their  numbers.  This  propenfity  of  his  mind  to  calculation  ma- 
nifested itfelf  upon  almoft  every  occafion,  and  feemed,  like  a  kind  of 
initinct,  to  turn  his  thoughts  continually  to  tins  one  point.  If  any  (pace 
of  time  was  mentioned  before  him,  he  would  foon  afterwards  fay,  that 
it  contained  fo  many  minutes;  and  if  any  diftance,  he  would  aihgn  the 
number  of  hair-breadths  in  it,  even  when  no  queftion  was  aiked  him  by 
the  company. 

By  this  method,  he  greatly  increafed  the  powers  of  his  memory  with 
re  fpect  to  figures,  and  ftored  up  feveral  common  products  in  his  mind, 
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fuch  as  the  number  of  minutes  in  a  year ;  of  bair-brcadtbs  in  a  mile;  and 
many  others,  to  which  he  could  have  immediate  recourfe  when  necefiary. 
When  he  once  comprehended  a  queftion,  which  he  could  not  do  without 
fome  difficulty,  and  after  a  certain  length  of  time,  he  began  to  work 
with  amazing  facility,  and  would  leave  a  long  queftion  half  wrought,  and 
refume  it  at  the  end  of  feveral  months,  beginning  where  he  hud  broke  off, 
and  proceeding  regularly  till  it  was  completed. 

His  memory,  it  appears,  would  have  been  equally  retentive  with  re- 
fpect  to  other  objects,  had  he  beftowed  the  fame  attention  upon  them  ; 
but  his  perpetual  application  to  figures,  for  which  the  powers  of  his  mind 
feem  to  have  been  wonderfully  calculated,  prevented  him  from  making  the 
fmalleft  acquifition  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  ;  and  his  ideas  on  that 
account  were  as  confined  perhaps  as  thofe  of  a  boy  often  years  of  age,  in 

the  fame  clafs  of  life. He  was  fometimes  alked,  on  his  return  from 

church,  whether  he  remembered  the  text,  or  any  part  of  the  fermon;  but 
he  never  could  repeat  a  fingle  word  of  either,  fo  abforbed  had  his  thoughts 
been,  even  during  divine  fervice,  either  in  dividing  fome  time  or  fpace 
into  the  fmalleft  known  parts,  or  refolving  fome  problem  that  had  been 
given  him  as  a  teft  of  his  abilities.  His  power  of  abstraction  was  fo 
great,  that  nonoife  whatever  could  difturb  him  ;  and  when  afked  any  quef- 
tion, he  would  immediately  reply,  and  return  to  his  calculations,  with- 
out any  confufion,  or  the  lofs  of  more  time  than  his  anfwer  required.  His 
method  of  working  was  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  by  no  means  the  fhorteit 
or  cleareft,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  example  : 

Being  required  to  multiply  456  by  378,  he  gave  the  product  as  foon 
as  a  perfon.in  the  company  had  completed  it  in  the  common  way,  and 
when  requefted  to  work  it  audibly,  that  his  method  might  be  known,  he 
multiplied  456  firft  by  5,  which  produced  2280  ;  this  he  again  multiplied 
by  20,  and  found  the  product  45600;  which  was  the  multiplicand  mul- 
tiplied by  100;  this  product  he  again  multipled  by  3,  which  produced 
136,800,  the  fum  of  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  300.  It  remained, 
therefore,  to  multiply  this  by  78,  which  he  effected  by  multiplying  2280 
(the  product  of  the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  5)  by  15  ;  5  lu^^s  -1-5  be- 
ing 75;  this  product  being  34,200,  he  added  to  the  136,800,  which  was 
the  multiplicand  multiplied  by  300,  and  this  produced  171,000,  which 
was  375  times  456.  To  complete  this  operation,  therefore,  he  multi- 
plied 456  by  3,  which  produced  1368,  and  having  added  this  number  to 
171,000.  he  found  the  product  of  456  multiplied  by  378,  to  be  172,368. 
By  this  it  appears  that  Jedediah's  method  of  arithmetic  was  entirely 
his  own,  and 'that  he  was  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  common  rules,  as 
to  multiply  456  firft  by  5,  and  the  produa  by  20,  to  find  what  fum  it 
would  produce  multiplied  by  100;  whereas  had  he  added  two  cyphers  to 
the  fio-ures,  he  would  have  obtained  the  product  all  at  once. 

A  perfon  who  had  heard  of  his  aftoniming  performances,  meeting  with 
him  accidentally,  in  order  to  try  his  calculating  powers,  propoled  to 
him  the  following  queftion:  In  a  body  whole  three  iides  are  23,145,789 
yards,  5,642,732  yards,  and  54,9^5  yards,  how  many  cubical  eighths 
of  an  inch-?  After  once  naming  the  feveral  figures  diftinctly  one  after 
the  other,  in  order  to  affure  himfelf  of  t$  feveral  dimenlions,  and  fix 
them  in  his  mind,  this  felf- taught  calculator  immediately  fell  to  work, 
amidft  more  than  an  hundred  of  his  fellow-labourers,  and  the  propofer 
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of  the  queflion  leaving  him  for  about  five  hours,  during  which  he  cal- 
culated the  anfwer  with  his  pen,  returned,  and  found  Jedediah  ready 
with  his  anfwer,  which  was  proved  to  be  exactly  ri^ht. 

Another  perfon  propofed  to  him  the  following :  Admit  a  field  to  be 

423  yards  long,  and  383  wide,  What  is  the  area? After  the  figures 

were  read  to  him  diftinclly,  he  gave  the  true  product,  162,009  yards, 
in  the  ("pace  of  two  minutes,  for  the  propofer  obferved  by  his  watch  how 
long  each  operation  took  him.  The  fame  perfon  alked  him,  how  many 
acres  the  laid  field  meafured  ?  and  in  eleven  minutes  he  replied,  33  acres, 
I  rood,  35  perches,  20  yards  and  a  quarter.  He  was  then  allied,  how 
many  barley-corns  would  reach  eight  miles.  In  a  minute  and  a  half  he 
anfwered,  1,520,640  barley-corns.  He  was  likewife  alked,  fuppofmg 
the  diftance  between  York  and  London  to  be  204  miles,  how  many  times 
will  a  coach-wheel  turn  round  in  that  fpace,  allowing  the  circumference 
ot  the  wheel  to  be  fix  yards?  In  thirteen  minutes  he  anfwered,  59,840 
tunes.  The  next  propofition  was,  if  a  tub  or  bin  be  346  inches  long, 
456  inches  wide,  and  94  inches  deep,  how  many  gallons  liquid  meafure 
will  it  hold,  and  what  quantity  of  corn  ?  His  anfwer  was,  3,454,464  fo- 
hd  inches,  or  1,768,685,568  half  quarters  of  folid  inches,  making 
12,249,872  gallons  liquid  meafure,  or  12,249  gallons  3  quarts  and  34-^ 
inches ;  or  1  91  quarters  3  bufhels  3  quarterns,  and  a  half  quartern,  re- 
mainder 34f  inches.  He  was  then  alked,  fuppofe  a  canal  is  to  be  dug 
426  feet  long,  263  wide,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  how  many  cu- 
bical yards  of  earth  muft  be  removed  ?  After  paufmg  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,   he  anfwered,   10,373  yards  24  feet. 

He  told  the  perfon  who  propofed  thefe  queftions  to  him,  that  from 
May  the  17th,  1725,  to  June  the  16th  following,  he  was,  according  to 
his  own  expreflion,  drunk  with  reckoning  by  his  memory,  after  which 
he  flept  ioundly  for  feven  hours:  but  he  added,  that  he  would  never  a- 
gain  attempt  fo  much,  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  fame  difagreeable  fi- 
tuation.  What  he  meant  by  being  drunk,  undoubtedly  was,  that  his  fen- 
*es  were  fo  much  ilupiiied  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  bufinefs;  and 
that  this  mould  be  the  cafe,  will  not  appear  at  all  wonderful,  when  we 
condder  the  queftion  that  engaged  his  attention,  which  was  in  202,680, 
000,360  miles,  and  each  mile  reckoned  to  be  cubical,  how  many  barley 
corns,  vetches,  peas,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  beans,  lintels,  and  hairs,  each  an 
inch  long,  would  fill  that  fpace,  reckoning  48  hairs  in  breadth  to  an  inch 
on  the  fiat,  as  he  found  them  to  be  ? 

Though  thefe  instances,  which  feem  to  be  well  authenticated,  are  fuf- 
hcient  proofs  of  Jedediah's  ajtomfhing  ilrength  of  mind,  for  the  further 
iatisfaction  of  our  curious  readers,  we  fhall  iubjoin  the  following.  Be- 
ing afked,  how  long  after  the  firing  of  one  of  the  cannons  at  Retford,  the 
report  might  be  heard  at  Haughton  Park,  the  diftance  being  five  miles, 
and  fuppoling  found  to  move  at  the  rate  of  11  42  feet  in  one  itcond  of 
time  ;  he  replied,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  23  feconds  7  thirds, 
and  that  46  remained.  He  was  then  allied,  admit  3584  brocoli  plants 
aie  let  in  rows,  lour  feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  feven  feet  apart,  in  a 
rectangular  plot  of  ground,  how  much  land  will  thefe  plants  occuoy  ?  In 
near  nail  an  hour,  he  laid  ;  acres  1  rood  8  perches  and  a  half— The 
next  queluon,  however,  exefciied  all  his  faculties,  and  he  declared  it 
was  the  harddt  he  had  ever  met  with,  which  evidently  (hews  that  he  had 
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never  applied  his  thoughts  to  the  cube-root.  This  queftion  wa?,  what 
dimenfions  muft  be  given  to  a  joiner  to  make  a  cubical  bin  that  ihall  hold 
juft  a  quarter  of  malt,  Winchester  meafure? — "  Notwithstanding  the 

difficulty  of  this  quclfcion,"  fays  the  propofer,  u  Jedediah  was  very  de- 
iirous  to  anfwer  it  before  it  was  too  late  in  the  evening,  and  after  fonie 
time,  he  faid  to  himfelf,  there  were  ?iooks  in  it,  but  be  luoulajift  them  about. 
He  never  regarded  our  talking,  hut  fat  as  one  hcedlefs  of  every  thing  a- 
bout  him,  except  his  pot  of  beer,  which  he  took  notice  of. 

"  I  gave  him  no  hints,  help,  or  affilbmce,  but  left  it  entirely  to  him- 
felf, as  I  did  the  others,  nor  had  he  any  thing  in  his  hand  to  make  any 
marks,  (which  I  mull  repeat,  becaufe  he  makes  all  his  computations  by 
his  memory)  and  after  about  an  hour,  he  told  me  it  would  be  a  little  more 
than  254-  inches  on  a  fide,  and  that  26  inches  would  be  too  much,  all 
which  is  very  true  and  exaeL5' 

This  extraordinary  man  would  ftride  over  a  piece  of  land  or  a  field, 
and  tell  the  contents  of  it  with  as  much  exaclnefs  as  if  he  had  meafured  it 
by  the  chain.  In  this  manner  he  meafured  the  whole  lordihip  of  Elme- 
ton,  of  fome  thoufands  of  acres,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Rhode?,  and  brought 
him  the  contents,  not  only  in  acres,  roods  and  perches,  but  even  in  fqu^re 
inches.  After  this  he  reduced  them,  for  his  own  amufement,  into  fqnare 
hair-breadth^,  computing  about  forty-eight  to  each  fide  of  the  inch,  which 
produced  fuch  an  incomprehenfible  number  as  appeared  altogether  aflo- 
nifhing. 

The  only  objects,  of  Jedediah's  curiofity,  next  to  figures,  were  the  king 
and  royal  family;  and  his  defire  to  fee  them  was  fo  Itrong  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  fpring,  1754,  he  walked  up  to  London  for  that  purpofe,  but 
was  obliged  to  return  difappointed,  as  his  Majelly  had  removed  to  Ken- 
fington,  juft  as  he  arrived  in  town.  He  was,  however,  introduced  to  the 
Royal  Society,  whom  he  called  the  Volk  of  the  Siety  Court.  The  gentle- 
men who  were  then  prefent,  allied  him  feveral  queilions  in  arithmetic,  to 
prove  his  abilities,  and  difmiffed  him  with  a  handfome  gratuity. 

During  his  reiidence  in  London,  he  was  carried  to  lee  the  tragedy  of 
King  Richard  III.  performed  at  Drury-Lane  play-houfe,  aud  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  novelty  of  every  thing  in  this  place,  together  with  the 
i'piendour  of  the  furrounding  objects,  would  have  fixed  him  in  affoniih- 
inent,  or  that  his  pafiions  would  in  fome  degree  have  been  rouled  by  the 
action  of  the  performers,  even  if  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  the  dia- 
logue ;  but  in  the  play-houle  Jedediah's  thoughts  were  employed  in  the 
lame  manner  as  in  cnurch.  During  the  dances,  his  attention  was  engage 
ed  in  reckoning  the  number  of  Heps.  After  a  line  piece  of  mufic,  he  de- 
clared, that  the  innumerable  founds  produced  by  the  inlli  uuients,  per- 
plexed him  beyond  meafure;  but  he  counted  the  words  uttered  by  Mr. 
Garrick  in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  entertainment;  and  affirmed,  that  in 
this  he  had  perfectly  fucceeded. 

The  life  of  laborious  poverty,  which,  for  the  mod  part,  is  equally  uni- 
form and  ebfeure,  can  afford  little  variety  either  to  gratify  curiolity,  or 
fwell  the  page  of  biography.  The  events  of  one  day  may  exhibit  a  very 
juft  picture  of  thofe  of  a  whole  feries  of  years ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
cai'e  in  refpect  to  Jedediah  Buxton,  in  whom  time  changed  nothing  but 
his  age,  nor  did  the  feaforis  vary  his  employment,  except  that  in  winter 
he  uied  a  flail,  and  in  iumraer  a  ling-hook. 
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Born  to  no  fortune,  and  brought  up  to  no  particular  profeflion,  he  flip- 
ported  himfelf  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  and  though  his  talents,  had 
they  been  properly  cultivated,  might  have  qualified  him  for  acting  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  part  on  the  theatre  of  life,  be  purfued  "  the  noifeleis  tenor 
of  his  way,"  fufficiently  contented  if  he  could  gratify  the  wants  of  nature, 
and  procure  a  daily  lubfiftence  for  himfelf  and  family. 

If  his  enjoyments  were  few,  they  feem  to  have  been  fully  equivalent 
to  his  wifhes.  Though  favoured  by  nature  in  a  very  fingular  manner, 
and  though  the  powers  of  his  mind  raifed  him  far  above  his  humble  com- 
panions, who  earned  their  bread  in  the  like  manner,  by  the  fweat  of 
their  brow,  ambitious  thoughts  never  interrupted  his  repoie,  nor  did  he 
on  his  return  from  London,  regret  the  lols  of  any  of  thofe  delicacies 
which  he  had  left  behind  him.  Fully  fatisfied  with  his  ruftic  fare,  he 
defpifed  the  luxuries  of  the  great,  and  while  his  chief  pleafure  was  to 
exercile  his  mind  by  calculation,  he  was  frill  of  opinion  that  a  flice  of 
rufty  bacon  afforded  the  molt  delicious  repafl.  It  is  to  fuch  characters 
as  Buxton  that  the  poet  Gray  alludes,  in  his  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, where  he  fays, 

Full  many  a  gem  of  pure  ft  ray  ferene, 

The  dark,  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blufh  unfeen, 

And  wafte  its  fweetnefs  on  the-defert  air. 

The  following  is  an  authentic  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  at  War- 
wick, reflecting  this  prodigy. 

"  I  fend  you,  agreeably  to  my  promife,  fome  account  of  that  furpriz- 
ino-  calculator  Jedediah  Buxton,  a  poor  day  labourer,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  yet,  by  the  clearnefs  of  his  head  and  amazing  (trength 
of  memory,  was  able  to  work  the  molt  intricate  queftions  in  arithmetic, 
and  to  folve  the  moft  difficult  problems.  When  I  law  him,  which  is  now 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  he  worked  in  the  gardens  of  the  late  duke 
of  Kingfton,  at  Thorefby,  in  Nottinghamfhire ;  and  I  believe  it  was 
principally,  owing  to  that  nobleman's  gardener  (a  man  well  verfed  in  fi- 
gures) that  Jedediah's  aftonilhing  powers  in  calculation  were  firft  tried. 
He  had  been  frequently  told  by  his  fellow  labourers  of  this  faculty,  and 
they  deiired  the  gardener  to  let  him  a  queftion,  in  order  to  try  whether 
their  report  of  him  was  true,  which  at  laft  he  did.  The  product  of  the 
queftion  propofed  confifted  of  thirty-fix  figures,  and  when  he  had  finifli- 
ed  it,  Jedediah  afked  the  gardener  at  which  end  he  mould  begin.  Being 
toM,  lie  was  afked  to  call  the  figures  over  the  contrary  way,  which  he 
did  without  the  lealt  hefnation.  He  was  then  deiired  to  multiply  the 
thirty-fix  figures  by  the  fame  thirty-iix,  which  he  performed  perfectly 
correct.  The  gardener  afterwards  defired  he  would  inform  him,  how 
.many  Iquare  yards  Europe  contained,  which  he  alto  performed  with 
great  exactnel's;  and  at  another  time  the  old  man  undertook  to  calculate 
the  I'quare  hair- breadths  in  the  parifh  of  Balbour,  in  Deibyfliire,  at  the 
requeit  of  a  gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  he  executed  to  the 
entire  fatisfaeVion  of  his  employer. 

"  Sometimes  he  would  omit  the  cyphers  in  his  calculations,  which  con- 
fequently  deranged  the  other  figures,  and  put  him  wrong.     He  would 
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then  Teem  much  difpleafed  with  himfelf,  but  putting  the  fore  finger  of 
his  rio-ht  hand  into  the  left,  in  a  little  time  he  would  let  himfelf  right.  la 
fhort,  his  mind  was  as  capacious  as  the  ocean,  for  he  would  multiply  a- 
ny  number  of  figures  either  by  the  whole  or  any  part  of  them,  and  at  diffe- 
rent times,  and  ftore  up  the  various  products  in  his  memory,  fo  as  to 
give  you  the  anfwers,  though  it  were  feveral  months  after.  Nay,  he 
would  work  at  feveral  queftions  at  the  fame  time,  that  ic,  firfl  begin  one, 
and  work  it  half  through,  then  another,  and  fo  on,  working  in  this  man- 
ner fix  or  eight  queftions,  and  would,  either  as  foon  as  finifhed  or  feve- 
ral months  after,  tell  the  refult. 

"  This  extraordinary  phenomenon  was  born  at  Elmeton,  in  Derby- 
fhire,  and  when  this  account  was  taken,  viz.  14th  January,  1764,  at  38' 
43"  after  three,  P.  M.  he  was,  by  his  own  calculation,  fifty-fix  years,  ten 
months,  one  week,  two  days,  nine  hours,  fifty  three  minutes,  and  forty 
three  feconds  old.  He  calculated  his  age  hkewile  in  days,  in  hours,  in 
minutes,  and  in  feconds.  When  any  perfon  alked  him  to  calculate  a  quef- 
tion,  he  would  fit  down,  take  off  his  old  brown  hat,  and  refting  upon 
his  flick,  which  was  generally  a  very  crooked  one,  he  would  fet  to 
work.  He  moftly  wore  on  his  head  either  a  linen  or  a  woollen  cap, 
with  a  handkerchief  thrown  carelefsly  round  his  neck,  and  lived  to  a- 
bout  feventy  years  of  age. 

, —  <  ■<  •<-<-<-<"<^>-^^J«$*  ^>  ^»  J>  >•■>■■>•■>->'•>■■>• — 

ANECDOTES. 

AN  honeft  tar  hired  a  horfe  to  carry  him  a  few  miles,  but  before  he 
had  gone  many  yards,  he  found  he  pofleffed  the  uiual  excellencies 
of  the  unfortunate  four-footed  hirelings  of  the  road,  fuch  as  blindnefs, 
lamenefs,  Humbling,  &c.  &c. — The  failor,  however  (having  been  un- 
fhipped  twice  with  very  little  ceremony  in  the  length  of  half  a  mile,  by 
the  creature's  falling  on  its  knees)  hit  upon  a  very  whimfical  mode  of  cu- 
ring the  impediment,  which  was  by  tying  a  large  itoae  to  the  tail,  and  in 
that  Hate  rode  it  feveral  miles,  fwearing,  "  lhiver  his  timbers,  but  it 
was  the  only  thing  to  prevent  the  (hip's  going  too  much  a  head." 

DOCTOR  BAR.  TON  being  in  company  with  Doctor  Nafh,  who 
had  juft  printed  two  heavy  folio?,  containing  the  antiquities  of  Worcefter- 
fnire,  the  warden  humoroufly  obferved  to  the  Doctor,  that  his  publica- 
tion was  deficient  in  feveral  refpects.  Dr.  Nalh,  as  was  but  natural,  en- 
deavoured to  defend  his  volumes  in  the  bell  manner  he  was  able.  "  Pray 
Doctor,  are  you  not  ajuftice  of  peace?"  "  I  am,"  replied  the  Doctor. 
"  Then,"  fays  Barton,  "  I  advile  you  to  fend  your  work  to  the  Houfe 
of  Correction." 

A  LONDON  rider,  being  at  Exeter,  left  his  dog  in  the  liable  by  his 
horfe.  The  yard  dog  took  offence  at  him,  and  beat  him  ;  upon  which 
the  former  dog  fet  out  for  London,  and  brought  down  another  dog  of  his 
acquaintance,  to  revenge  his  caufe.     d  fatt. 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

IMPARTIAL     REVIEW 

Of  jimerican    &u$&catian-j. 

The  Office  and  Authority  of  a  JUSTICE  of  the 
PEACE,  and  o/Sheriff  s ,  Coroners,  &c. 
\According  to  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Nort  h-C  a- 
rolina.  By  Francois-Xa  vier  Martin,  Efquire* 
Attorney  at  La%v.     Newbern. 

TH  E  author  of  this  work  has,  in  our  opinion,  rendered  an  eilen- 
tial  fervice,  not  only  to  the  magiftrates  of  North-Carolina,  but 
to  the  citizens  at  large,  in  prefenting  them  with  a  valuable  digeft  of 
the  bcft  Englim  writers  on  the  fubject  of  which  he  treats,  judicioufly 
accommodated  to  the  laws  of  that  (late.  A  work  fo  well  calculated 
to  inform  the  inexperienced  magistrate  of  his  duty,  andconiequently 
toenfurea  more  falutary  adminiiiration  of  juftice,  will  doubtleis  expe- 
rience a  degree  of  public  patronage  proportioned  to  its  merits.  The 
importance  of  the  office  of  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  and  the  necefiity 
of  his  underftanding  the  duties  of  his  ftation,  are  well  defcribcd  by 
Mr.  Martin,  in  his  preface,  which  we  mall  take  the  liberty  to  tran- 
fcribe. 

If  the  intereft  which  every  individual  has  in  the  good  execution  of  an  office,  is 
the  criterion  of  its  importance  and  the  refpectabiKty  of  its  holder,  Juflices  of  the 
Peace  may  be  juftly  ranked  among  the  principal  officers  of  a  Republic- 

The  Legiflator,  by  dictating  falutary  laws,  and  the  Soldier,  by  repelling  the  attacks 
of  neighbouring  foes,  and  commanding  the  refpeci  of  diftant  nations,  will,  no  doubt, 
highly  contribute  to  the  profperity  of  the  Commonwealth  :  yet,  svery  citizen  will 
not  immediately  feel  the  benefits  of  their  exertions  ;  neither  would  their  contrary 
conduct  effentially  mar  the  fituation  of  each  of  them- 

But,  there  is  not  a  man  that  dwells  in  the  land,  nor  a  traveller  that  fojourns  an 
hour  in  it,  who  does  not  experience  the  advantages  of  the  good  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  and  prefervation  of  internal  quiet.  It  is  for 
the  enjoyment  of  thefe  that  each  citizen  has  reduced  his  natural,  to  a  political,  liberty. 
Of  thefe,  Juftices  of  the  Peace  are  difpenfa  tors,  guardian*,  and  prefervators. 

Important  are  thefe  trufts.  They  involve  duties  of  equal  magnitude.  Let  the 
moft  confident  tremble  at  the  fad,  but  juft  idea,  that  a  perfect  difcharge  of  thele 
would  require  qualities,  which  man  is  not  given  to  poffefs.  But  allowance  being 
made  for  human  frailties,  a  purity  of  heart,  and  coolntfs  of  temper  will  be  fufiici- 
ent,  if  ignorance  and  indolence  be  guarded  againft. 

It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  lamented,  but  not  to  be  controverted,  that  many  Magiflrates 
who  would  fhudder  at  the  idea  of  deliberate  wrong,  often  injure  their  neighbours 
through  ignorance.  Yet  they  need  not  refort  to  a  Theologian,  to  he  informed,  that 
when  an  illiterate  man  accepts  the  office  of  a  Juftice,  without  endeavouring  through 
all  attainable  msans  to  (hake  off  his  priftine  ignorance,  the  errors  his  want  of  know- 
ledge leads  him  into,  are  equally  criminal  as  wilful  tranfgreffions  of  the  law. 

Under  thefe  impreffions,  the  compiler  of  the  following  work  has  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, that  his  leilow-citizcns  would  receive  very  favourably  every  attempt  to  hold 
out,  to  the  uninformed  Juftices  and  other  Officers  of  the  Peace,  a  clue  to  direct  them 
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through  the  maze  of  intricacies  into  which  the  laws  of  tins  ftate  have  heen  thrown  by 
the  political  viciffitudes  that  fprang  from  the  two  revolutions,  which  the  prcfent 
generation  has  witneffed. 

In  theie  lheets,  he  has  endeavoured  to  digeft,  under  alphabetical  heads,  the  duty 
and  authority  of  a  Juftice  of  the  Peace,  &c.  compiled  from  the  Common  Law  and 
Statutes  of  England,  the  a<5is  of  the  Legiflature  of  this  State,  and  Burns's,  Nelfon's 
Dalton'6,  Parker's,  and  Davis's  Jufticcs,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in  thole  books. 
The  laft  gentleman's  performance,  being  the  mod  analogous  to  the  practice  of  this 
country,  has  been  clofely  attended  to  ;  and  the  prefent  work  mould  not  have  been  fub- 
ftituted  to  a  l'econd  edition  of  it,  had  not  the  many  alterations  it  required  precluded 
tbe  idea  of  introducing  it  under  Mr.  Davis's  name. 


A  SERMON  delivered  in  Hopewell   New-Jersey,   on  Thankf* 
giving  Day,   November  26th.  1789.     By  Oliver  Hart,  a.  m. 

Exemplary  piety  and  warm  patriotlfm  run  through  the  whole  of 
this  Sermon.     It  is  introduced  with  the  following  obfervations. 

Every  one  that  believes  there  is  a  God,  who  governs  the  world  and  fuperintenda 
the  concerns  of  men,  mult  be  fenfible,  we  are  laid  under  the  greateft  obligations  to 
bim,  as  that  Almighty  Being,  in  whofe  hands  our  breath  is  and  from  whom  all  our 
bleffings  flow.  There  are  times  and  feafons,  however,  which  more  immediately  call 
us  to  the  public  exercifes  of  adoration,  praife,  and  thankfgiving.  Such  are  our  itated 
days  of  worlhip  :  and  fuch  is  the  prefent  day  ;  being  fct  apart  by  our  worthy  rulers 
for  that  purpofe. 

The  reverend  author,  in  enumerating  the  "  great  and  marvellous 
things  which  God  hath  wrought"  for  the  people  of  the  united  dates, 
dwells  more  particularly  on  the  difcovery  and  fettlement  of  our  coun- 
try, on  our  happy  emancipation  from  the  opprefiion  of  a  foreign  pow- 
er, and  the  completion  of  this  great  revolution,  by  the  eftabiiftiment 
of  the  prefent  form  of  natioual  government — topics  well  fuited  to 
the  occafion  of  a  public  thankfgiving  to  the  difpenfer  of  every  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  private  bleffing.  Of  the  propriety  of  adverting  to 
things  of  a  fecular  nature,  on  fuch  public  occasions,  our  author  juilly 

obferves. 

Let  none  think  I  have  forgot  my  office  and  deviated  from  myjine  of  duty,  by 
dwelling  fo  much  upon  things  of  a  fecular  nature  :  They  are  bleifings  from  heaven 
and  call  aloud  for  thankfulnefs  ;  to  ftimulate  you  thereto  is  my  motive.  Unthank- 
fulnefs  in  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  favours,  is  bafe  ingratitude.  It  is  highly  difpleaf- 
ing  to  the  great  donor  of  all  good,  and  hath  a  tendency  to  bring  down  judgments 
upon  our  land. 

He  next  endeavours  to  imprefs  his  audience  with  a  due  fenfe  of  the 
fpiritual  bleffings  they  enjoy,  in  having  '■  the  glorious  gofpel  preach- 
ed in  its  purity  ;"  and  poflefling  perfect  liberty  of  conscience. 

By  demolilhing  this  grand  bulwark  of  religion,  (the  natural  and  inalienable  right 
of  all  men)  thoufands  have  been  baptized  in  blood.  It  has  been  the  fole  caufe  of  all 
thofe  horrid  perfections,  which  have  fo  much  difgraced  chriftianity  and  fetthe  world 
on  fire  Through  mercy,  the  happy  revolution  has  freed  America  from  all  religious 
tefls  and  eftabliihments.  None  may  fay  unto  us,  Lo  here,  or  lo  there,  you  Jhall  worlhip. 
Neither  may  they  tax  us  for  the  fupport  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  religious  fociety, 
without  our  confent.— Arbitrary  ulurpations  thofe  !  which  cannot  fail  of  leaving 
an  indelible  blot  on  the  efcutcheons  of  the  guilty.  We  may  now  read  our  bibles  our- 
felves,  and  worlhip  our  God  according  to  the  light  confeience  thence  derives,  without 
moleit'ation.  Surely  according  to  tbh  time  it  fiall  be  f aid  of  America  and^r  Children, 
What  hath  God  ivrought  I 
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Having  mentioned  our  plenteous  harvefts,  and  the  Angular  exam- 
ple which  our  country  exhibits,  of  never  having  experienced  a  real 
want  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  he  makes  the  following  reflections., 
which  merit  the  ferious  attention  of  thofe  ,  who,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  blefling,  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  fource  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived. 


care  have  procured  me  my  fubfiftence."  With  equal  propriety  might  they  thank 
themfelves  for  their  exiftence.  Perfoas  of  this  caft  would  do  well  to  confider,  whence 
they  derive  their  wiidom.  ftrength,  and  difpofition  to  attend  to  bufinefs.  Should  the 
Almighty  reftrain  the  bottles  of  heaven  from  pouring  out  their  bleffings  on  the  earth, 
can  they  command  the  clouds  to  fend  rain  ?  Or  mould  he  fend  blading  or  mildew, 
can  they  prevent  their  deftructive  influences  ?  What  hinders  hut  that  God  might 
now,  as  heretofore,  raife  an  army  of  locufts  or  caterpillers,  which  would  deftroy  all 
before  them  ?  We  have  feen  what  an  inugnificant  infect  can  do  in  our  wheat.  A  like 
enemy,  with  a  finiilar  commifiion,  might  have  deprived  us  of  all  manner  of  fuftenance. 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  plenty  vre  enjoy,  both  as  to  food  and  raiment,  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  mercies  ;  and  that  we  have  reafon  to  fay  in  this  cafe  alfo, 
What  baih  God  wrought  ! 

Mr.  H.  concludes  with  a  faitable  application,  in  which  heearneftly 
endeavours  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  thofe  great,  moral,  religious, 
and  focial  duties,  which  foim  thebafisof  public  and  private  happinefs, 
aid  lead  to  the  maniions  of  eternal  blifs. 


A    SYSTEM    of    SURGERY,     Extracted  from  the  Works   of 
B  lnjamin  Bell,  of  Edinburgh.  By  N  ICHOL  A  S    B.  WATERS, 
D.   Fellow  of  the   College  of  Phyftcians  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of 
the  Phyjkians  and  Surgeons  to  'the  Philadelphia  Difpenfary. — llluflraied 
with   Notes  and  Copperplates.— One 'Vol.  Svo.— Philad.— Two 
dollars  and  a  half. 

TyP*;.   Bell's  fyftem  of  &irge~y,  from  the  divtufe  manner  in  which  it 
-is  both  written  and  printed,  is  fo  expcnfive  and  unwieldy,  that 
this  abridgement,  which  contains,  in  fubitance,  every  practical  obfer- 
vation  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  work,  merits  the  attention  of 
;  lofe  who  wifh  to  avoid  an  unneceifary  expence  of  money  or  of  time. 
"   Thofe  who  cannot  readily  conceive,    fays  Dr.  Waters,  in  his  pre- 
face, that  the  eiiential  parts  of  a  performance  of  kven  volumes   can 
be  conpprifed  in  a  fingle  one  of  the  fame  fize,  will  pleafe  to  confider, 
that  this  one  volume,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is    printed,  con- 
tains at  leaft  as  much  as  any  two  of  the  original  ;   and  that  the  ano- 
tomical  defcriptions,  defcriptions  of  operations  and  practices,  which 
are,  at  prefent,  feldom,  if  ever  employed,  theoretical  difenffions,  and 
repetition?,  wnich,  taken  together,  occupy  no  fmall  part  in  the  work 
of    '-':•.  Bell,  are  entirely  omitted." 

Some  articles  have  been  fpun  out  to  fuch  an  extravagant  length  by 
Mr.  Bell,  that  there  was  ample  room  for  Dr.  Waters  to  difplay  a 
talent  for  xonJetlfmg,  which  he  appears  to  have  exercifed  veryfuccefi- 
fully.     Of  this  the  article  of  bloodletting,  which  occupies  one  hundred 
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pao-es  in  the  fyftem  of  Mr.  Bell,  and  no  more  than  fixteen  in  that  of 
Dr.  Waters,  affords  a  ftrikmg  inllance. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  preface,  that  the  late  Dr.  Jones,  whofe  e- 
minence  as  afurgeonis  well  known,  perufed  this  work  in  manuicript, 
and  added  fome  ufeful  notes,  the  reiult  of  his  long  experience,  Dr. 
Waters  has  alfo  added  many  valuable  notes,  chiefly  extracted  from 
authors  of  merit,  whofe  works  are  not  very  generally  known  in  the 
united  dates  ;  many  of  his  notes,  however,  are  given  upon  the  autho- 
rity and  experience  of  fundry  phyiicians  and  lurgeons  of  eminence 
in  this  city.  The  addition  of  thefe  is  a  confiderable  advantage  whi 
this  fyftem  enjoys  over  the  original  work. 

This  volume  contains  twelve  plates,  reprefenting  the  various  inilru- 
ments  ufedin  furgery. 

TO    THE    EDITOR   OF   THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 
(Concluded  from  page  r  o,  2= ) 


S  1  R 
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ASS  IN  G  fome  other  ftri&ures  of  the  reviewer,  which  appear 
me  not  juft,  I  proceed  to  his  cenfure  of  my  ftile.  The  language 
of  my  Effays,  fays  the  reviewer,  u  i?,  in  many  parts  of  the  work,  vul- 
gar and  uncouth  ;  in  others,  it  is  obfolete  ;  in  fome  it  is  new  ;  and,  in 
a  variety  of  inflances,  barharoujly  incorreft"  That  my  language  i  .  i  1 
fome  places,  vulgar  and  uncouth,  I  ihali  not  deny  ;  but  L  believe,  it  is 
never  fo,  except  when  the  nature,  fubject,  and  defign  of  the  effay  re- 
quired it  to  be  fo.  At  leail  I  have  never  heard  that  readers  in  >il 
have  found  fault  with  it  on  that  account.  As  to  the  charge  oil 
incorreclr.cfsy  I  am  not  dii'poi'ed  to  admit  it,  without  limitation,  i  v. 
however!  concede  that  a  few  inaccuracies  efcaped  my  notice,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  the  reviewer  for  pointing  them  out.  In  the  order  rue  re- 
viewer has  noticed  examples  of  what  he  calls  inaccuracies ,  the  firft?  eigh- 
teenth, thirtieth,  thirty-fixth,  thirty-ninth,  and  forty-fecond  and  third 
examples,  are  acknowledged  to  be  incorrect :  they  a.e  therefore  to  be 
carried  to  the  account  of  negligence  or  overiight.  And  who  is  fi  111 
all  liability  to  errors  ?  In  the  third  example,  nndifgiUfed  js  put  f ..■-.-  if- 
vuifing,  whether  by  my  miftake  or  not,  I  am  not  certain. 

The  fourth  and  huh,  together  with  the  eighth  and  ninth,  are  not  my 
own  miftakes,  (if  they  are  mtftakes).  They  occur  in  letters  written  to 
me,   wh;ch  I  cbofe  fhould  appear  in  their  original  lang 

The  twentieth  and  twenty- feventh  are  both  errors  of  the  preis,  as 
the  n  :ript  will  (how. 

In  the  fecond  example,  buppified  may  be  a  new  word  to  the  rev- 
but  it  is  an  old  word  to  me  ;  and  being  well  coined,  and  current  in  tho 
part  of  ihe  country  where  I  live,  I  cannot  confent  t  >  call  it  an  m.i -cu- 
racy. The  iixth  inftance  is  my  uie  of  the  word  .  a  7,  wi  s 
object  or  accuiative  cafe.  <v'  ic  is  a  {name,"  fays  reviewer,  "  I 
the  author  of  a  Grammar  not  to  know  the  difi  ee  between  a  t:  ufi- 
tive  and  intranfitiye  verb,5'     True  j  but  when  the  reviewer  ihall  review 
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his  remarks,  after  a  few  years  of  experience,  I  am  perfuaded  he  will 
be  ajhamed  of  this  and  fome  others.  To  make  a  fuppofition,  the  moft 
improbable,  and  which  few  or  none  will  believe,  and  found  a  triumph 
<>n  that  fuppofition,  mull  afford  a  very  pitiful  fatisfaction  to  a  critic.  I 
flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  diftinclion  he 
mentions — /  even  doubt  his  ability  to  injirucl  me.  Conducl  is  ufually  a 
tranfitive  verb,  but  like  acl,  and  moft  other  tranfitive  verbs,  it  may  be 
ufed  iiitranfitively,  and  often  is.  It  is  often  laid,  a  man  acts  like  a  fool; 
or  he  conducls  like  a  fool ;  himjelf  might  well  follow  thefe  verbs ;  but  I 
maintain  that  when  the  act  affirmed  terminates  on  the  agent ;  that  is, 
when  the  agent  and  object  are  the  fame  per/on,  the  neutral  or  intranfuive 
form,  is  much  the  moft  correct.  The  objective  cafe  is  wholly  ufelefs,  to 
Uy  the  leaft.  The  French  always  ufe  the  accufative,  and  call  the  verb, 
iri  this  form,  a  reciprocal  verb.  Our  idiom  does  not  require  it.  The 
pronoun  is  always  omitted  after  ad,  and  in  New-England,  after  conducl, 

Ttie   reviewer  fays,  this  exprefiion,  in  his  feventh  quotation,  "  his 
ftaridinv  in  life,"  is  vulgar.,   uncouth,  and  incorrecl.     It  is  to  be  wifhed, 
the  reviewer  would  "  deliver  his  opinions  with  a  lefs  dictatorial  air;*' 
and  affign  his  reafons,  as  I  have  been  bred  in  a  country  where  7nere  opi- 
nion does  not  always  paf6  for  fjft. 

The  tenth  example  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  incorrecl ;  but  with 
reject  to  this  phrafe,  to  'venture  an  opinion,  and  many  others  which  are 
arranged  under  the  head  of  inaccuracies,  the  reviewer  has  not  ventured 
to  give  his  opinion. 

The  twelfth  inftance,  u  then  is  the  time,"  is  cenfured  for  the  ufe  of 
the  adverb  then  inftead  at  that.  By  this  cnticifm,  and  feveral  others,  the 
real  character  of  the  reviewer  is  exhibited  in  a  ftriking  view.  He  muft 
be  fome  perfon  who  has  lately  left  a  grammar  fchool,  who  has  learnt  to 
fpeak  by  fquare  and  compafs,  who  fuppofes  the  language  to  be  made  by 
grammar  rule:,  and  not  thofe  rules  by  fettled  practice,  and  thus  believes 
every  expreilion  for  which  he  has  no  grammar  rule,  is  not  good  Englifh. 
I  am  not  lurprifed  to  find  him  thus  fettered  by  arbiury  rules.  Our  Col- 
leges are  in  the  fame  fituation,  and  fo  are  moft  of  the  public  feminaries 
in  Great  Britain.  I  was  in  the  fame  fituation  myfelf,  while  my  enqui- 
ries reflecting  language  were  confined  to  dictionaries  and  grammars. 
I  finally  dcierted  them,  and  attempted  to  examin  the  authorities  on  which 
Johnfon,  Lovvth,  and  other  compilers  have  built  their  opinions.  The  refult 
was,  that  I  found  inconvertible  evidence  to  overthrow  one  half  of  the 
rales  of  the  Engliih  grammars  now  in  ufe ;  and  a  multitude  of  phrafes  of 
good  Enwlifh,  for  which  thefe  grammars  give  us  no  ruler  af  all.  The 
phrafes,  then  is  the  time,  now  is  the  time,  come  within  the  laft  men- 
tioned deicription.  They  are  as  correct  phraies  as  any  in  the  language. 
To  (atisty  a  little  pedantic  critic  of  the  propriety  of  them,  the  phrafes 
might  he  altered  thu?,  th$  time  is  now,  or  ivas  then;  for  nonv  and  then 
are  in  fenfe  mere  abreviations  of  the  prefent  time  or  pafl  time.  But  to 
a  man  who  is  not  fettered  by  rules,  in  caies  where  rules  are  imperfect:, 
or  arbitrary,  the  phraies  appear  vindicable  on  the  ground  of  Jettled,  ge- 
neral, immemorial  practice,  the  only  ground  on  which  all  grammars  muft 
ft  and,   if  'lu  y  nave  any  Ibpport  but  private  opinion. 

Tue  feventeetuh  example  quoted,  I  diilike;  I  wifh  the  phrafe  had 
been  different. 
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The  nineteenth,  twenty-fccond,  twenty-third,  twenty-fifth,  twenty- 
fixth,  twenty-eighth,  thirty- fifth,  thirty-feventb,  thirty-eighth,  fortieth, 
and  forty- firil  examples  appear  to  me  fufficiently  correal  and  intelligible. 
They  exprefs  my  meaning  in  a  manner  that  I  am  not  afhamed  of.  Some 
of  them  are  certainly  good  Englifh — "  to  beat  a  challenge,"  is  no  inele- 
gant metaphor,  and  every  common  foldier  understands  its  propriety. 

Several  of  the  phrafes,  numbered  by  the  reviewer  among  the  inaccu- 
racies, are  technical,  and  found  in  law-writers  of  the  firit  eminence. 
iC  To  compel  an  agreement  among  men,'*  is  one  of  thefe. 

"  The  legal  and  proper  mode  of  compelling  a  /ale  by  the  fheriff,  where 
he  makes  delay,  or  refufes,  is  by  writ  of  venditioni  exponas." — Cow- 
per's  Reports.  406.  L.   Mansfield. 

li  It  is  his  duty  to  ifTue  out  procefs  againft  the  feveral  defendants,  in 
order  to  compel  an  appearance"     Attorney's  Prac.  in  K.  Bench.    52. 

"  If  an  action  had  been  brought  by  the  defendant  to  compel  the  delivery 
of  the  reft  of  the  tobacco — "     1  Durn.  and  Eaft.  226. 

If  the  phrafe  is  wrong  and  inaccurate,  I  hope  the  reviewer  will  no 
longer  difpute  with  me,  but  point  his  attacks  at  my  authorities. 

The  following  expreffion  is  cenfured  for  the  ufe  of  the  word  where, 
as  referring  to  auclhn — il  In  moft  Mates,  lands  are  fold  at  auclion,  where 
they  are  facrificed."  The  reviewer's  head  is  fo  full  of  his  diftinctions 
between  parts  of  fpeecb,  that  he  is  at  war  with  the  poor  adverb  where, 
becaufe  it  does  not  refer  to  the  name  of  a  place.  Let  hiin  then  compare 
that  fentence  of  mine  with  the  following: 

"  No  authority  wh  tever  has  been  mentioned,  nor  caje  cited,  where  it 
has  been  held  that  a  enal  action  is  a  criminal  cafe."  Cowp.  Rep.  392. 
L.  Mansfield. 

"  There  is  a  m  erial  diftincYion  between  this  and  the  injlances  al- 
luded to  at  the  bar,  where  the  plaintiff  is  allowed  to  wave  the  trefpafs." 
Cowp.  Rep.  419. 

tl  In  an  aclion  ofwafie,  inhere — "      1    Durnford's  Rep.  69. 

i(  The  fame  doctrine  holds  in  quare  impedit,  where  damages  are  given 
by  ftature."     P.   70. 

What  will  the  reviewer  fay  to  thefe  pafTages  ?  Are  the  words  cafe, 
inflames,  aclion,  names  of  places!  What  a  pity  that  Lord  Mansfield  and 
the  Reporters  never  ftudied  grammar!  But  luckily  I  have  an  authority 
more  directly  in  point,  for  it  mentions  a  fa'e  at  auclion,  and  the  word 
where  is  ufed  by  Lord  Mansfield  as  referring  to  it, 

(i  We  ail  remember  the  fale  of  a  gentleman's  wines,  where  vaft 
quantities  were  lent  in,   belonging  to  other  per  Ions."     Cowper,  397. 

— "  At  a  value  which  (hail  be  apprifed,"  is  cenfured  as  incorrect.  But 
value  and  price  are  not,  as  the  reviewer  fuppoies,  the  fame  thing.  In 
ftrict,  literal,  and  commercial  coniti  action,  the  price  of  goods  is  often 
above  or  below  their  real  'value.  I  am  not  fatisfied  that  to  apprife  the 
value  of  a  thing  is  incorrect,  though  to  apprife  the  price  of  an  article 
would  be  nonfenle.  At  any  rate,  the  beft  practice  fanctions  the  phrafe 
1  have  ufed. 

u  According  to  the  appraifed  value"  is  an  expreffion  uled  in  Atkin's 
Reports,  p.   454,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  correct. 

— "  To  find  relief  again]}  the;  opprelfor,"  is  numbered  by  the  reviewer 
as  another  inaccuracy;  and  ferves  to  fhow  that  he  is  a  man  whole  reading 
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has  not  been  extend ve.     The  phrafe  is  one  of  the  moft  frequent  in  the 
language,  efpecially  in  proceedings  in  equity  and  in  the  chancery  reports. 

"  This  court  Will  conftrue  it  a  dureis  and  relieve  againft  a  conveyance, 
executed  under  fuch  circumftances."      Atkin's  Reports,   1.    477. 

(t  The  court  of  chancery  would  have  relieved  him  againjl  the  defen- 
dant."     Doug.  Rep.  89. 

u  Ejlates  liable  for  debt,"  is  alfo  numbered  among  the  inftances  of 
barbarous  inc&rrednefs.  It  is  furprifing  that  any  man  of  twenty-five  years 
old  could  have  overlooked  this  phrafe  both  in  books  and  practice. 

'  "  In  this  cafe  the  huiband  mall  have  all  the  value  of  his  wife's  eftate, 
and  yet  in  law,  not  be  liable  for  her  debts."     Godolph.  Orph.  Leg.  198. 

— i(  Liable  for  the  due  payment  of  a  note.'*     Cowp.    460. 

"  I  am  by  exprefs  ftioulation  liable  only  for  20I."  Henry  Slack. 
Rep.   300.  Lord  Man-field. 

"  The  whole  queftion  is  who  fhall  be  liable  for  cofts."  Same.  A- 
fhurft  Juftice. 

I  can  produce  a  thoufand  inftances  of  the  fame  phrafe,  if  neceflary. 
It  is  technical,  and  like  moft  fuch  phrafe  s,  is  ufed  for  the  fake  of  brevity 
and  preciiion.     The  following  fentence  will  prove  this: 

<c  Hague  washable  to  De  Sxivafer  the  amount  of  the  notes — De  Silva 
was  liable  to  inn  for  the  amount  of  his  third  [hare."     Cowp.  471. 

We  ufe  anfvverable  in  the  fame  manner — 

u  She  mall  be  anfwerable/or  fuch  maintenance."      1  Durn.  8. 

The  thirty  fit  ft  example,  mentioned  by  the  reviewer,  is  not  an  in- 
ftance  of  incorreelnefs;  though  from,  in  that  inftance,  would  have  been 
more  perfpicuous.  Of  and  from  may  either  of  them  be  ufed  after  fur- 
chafe  y  whether  a  ncun  or  a  verb. 

"  The  defendant,  Fenton,  purchafed  a  quantity  of  linen  of  the  plain- 
tiff, Truman.     Cowp.  544. 

"  In  purcbafing  fo  large  a  quantity  of  linen  of  him."     P.  545. 

In  the  (tare  where  I  live,  of  and  from  are  both  ufed,  and  fuch  lan- 
c-itrtf  e  is  not  "  difgraceful  " 

Tiie  reviewer  ridicules  the  following  ufe  of  the  word  cover ;  u  Mr. 
Penn's  grant  covered  lands." — Ke  is  welcome  to  all  the  fatisfaction  and 
honour  he  can  derive  from  his  own  derifion  ;  but  his  ridicule  will  neither 
prove  the  expreffion  inaccurate,  nor  difcouotenance  the  ufe  of  it.  Mer- 
chants will  ftill  continue  to  fay,  "  A  (hip  and  cargo  are  covered  by  a  po- 
licy of  infurance  ;"  and  lawyers  will  indulge  themfclves  in  faying,  that 
<(  Grants  and  patents  cover  certain  trails  of  land  "  "  To  cover  the  whole 
of  their  intereft  by  a  fre'h  infurance."      1  Durn.  307. 

"  The  only  doubt  he  had,  was,  as  to  the  clearing  of  the  (hip,  and 
having  arms  on  board,  and  that  part  of  the  bill  he  thought  afterwards 
might  be  covered  with  the  pica."      1  Atkin's  Rep.  64. 

The  thirty-third  example  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  reviewer. 
i(  To  be  quieted  in  their  pofleflions ;"  "  a  law  to  quiet  thoie  who  were 
actual  fettlers" — are  blunders  fo  pocking"  fays  the  reviewer,  "  as  to 
be  unparalleled  even  among  the  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Webfter.'*  But  when 
the  reviewer  has  read  more,  and  acquired  more  moderation  of  temper, 
he  will  be  afliamed  of  his  aflertiori.  This  ufe  of  quiet  is  not  only  correct, 
but  exceedingly  common,  and  a  man,  who  has  noc  heard  it  in  con/erfa- 
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tion,  nor  feen  it  in  books  of  authority,  is  certainly  a  man  of  little  reading 
and  very  limited  acquaintance  with  the  world,  ' 

"  The  plaintiff,  in  his  replication,  fet  forth  the  ftatute  of  5  George 
I.  Ch-  6.  Sect,  ic  for  quieting  and  eftablilhing  corporations."  Covvo. 
Rep.  ^93.  note. 

t"  There  is  no  ftatute  or  fixed  rule  of  limitation,  as  to  the  leno-th  of 
time  which  mould  fuffiee  to  quiet  the  poffeftons  of  thefe  offices."  I  Bur- 
row's Rep.    434. 

"  A  bill  was^  brought  in  this  court  to  ?uiet  the  plaintiff,  in  a  right  of 
fifliery  in  the  river  Qufe."    1   Atkin's  Rep.  330.  Ed.  1781. 

"_  And  an  injunction  here  would  not  quiet  the  pofTeilion."— P.  351. 

"  The  plaintiff  brought  a  bill  to  be  quieted  in  the  pofleifion  of  it."— 
2  Atkin's  Rep.  499. 

A  thoafand  examples  of  the  fame  phrafes  might  be  produced,  but  with 
thefe  I  Ihall  leave  the  reviewer  to  his  own  reflections,  on  my  "  mocking 
blunders." 

The  thirty-fourth  example,  "  large  grants  of  land  were  carved  out  to 
individuals,"  the  reviewer  fneeringly  denominates  "  an  elegant  metaphor 
truly  and  well  applied."  Yes,  fir,"  to  be  ferious,  it  is  both  elegant  and 
ivelf  applied. 

"  The  fee  fimple  or  inheritance  of  lands  and  tenements  is  generally 
vefted  and  reiides  in  fome  perfon  or  other  ;  though  divers  inferior  eftates 
may  be  carved  out  of  it."    2  Black.  Com.  Ch.  7. 

Without  multiplying  authorities,  I  dial!  only  notice  the  reviewer's  re- 
marks on  the  fifteenth  example, "  a  man  (hall  not  take  but  iix  per  cent."."  If 
this  be  either  corrector  intelligible,"  fays  the  reviewer  moil  dogmatical- 
ly, "  there  is  no  pofnbility  of  being  incorrect  or  unintelligible.  A  haity 
peremptory  deciiion  this,  and  favoring  much  of  the  young  man. 

Can  it  be  news  to  the  reviewer,  that  four  fifths  of  the  Englifh  nation 
and  their  defendants  in  the  United  States,  invariably  ule  thts  mode  of 
expreffion  ?  This  is  the  fact,  and  molt  certainly  they  underftand  it.  But 
the  fact  is,  neither  the  reviewer  nor  the  inftructors  of  youth  generally  un- 
derftand the  word  but  in  its  true  primitive  fignification.  Not  one  of  the 
compilers  of  dictionaries  and  grammars  underftand  its  derivative  meaning; 
the  rev.  Mr.  Home  Took  was  the  firil  man  that  ever  explained  it ;  but  his 
explanation  is  juft  beyond  all  controversy,  and  fo  is  his  general  theory  of 
particles.  Of  this  I  have  found  demonstrative  evidence  in  the  writings  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  though  our  Univerfkies  and  Colleges  either  do 
not  know  or  totally  neglect  the  very  valuable  difcoveries  unfolded  in  his 
"  Diversions  of  Purley." 

But  has  two  figmfications,  more,  or  further,  and  except-,  being  ufed  for 
two  Saxon  wordy,  bote  and  beat.  The  lalt  is  the  word  in  queftion,  and 
fignifies  except.  Any  other  ienie  annexed  to  the  word  by  the  moderns,  is 
a  corruption.      The  true  fenfe  of  it  appears  in  thefe  phraies ; 

" — Where  none  will  fweat  but  for  promotion."     Shakefpear. 

u  There  was  no  other  evidence,  but  letters." —      1  Durn.  181. 

And  in  the  coin  non  phrafes,  "  there  is  nothing,  but  confufion,"  "  there 
is  not  a  man  prefent  but  the  fpeaker."  Here  the  Saxon  hut  anfwers  ex- 
actly to  the  Latin  except.  Leave  out  the  negative,  and  y«u  convert  the 
phraies  into  nonfeoie.  u  Where  cm  will  fweat,  but  for  promotion." 
I*  There  is  a  man  prefent,  but.  (except)  the  fpeaker/'     <f  There  ubut 
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eonfufion,"  that  is,  "  there  is  except  eonfufion. "  It  is  juM  Co  with  the 
phrafe  in  queftion.  u  A  man  (hall  not  take,  but  (except)  fix  per  cent." 
That  is,  *'  except,  take  away,  fix  per  cent,  and  he  (hall  take  nothing." 
But  let  it  read  thus,  "  A  man  fliali  take,  but  (except)  Cix  per  cent,"  and 
the  meaning  of  the  paflage  is  totally  changed.  Such  is  the  effect  of  an 
ignorance  of  our  Saxon  etymologies  !  The  vulgar  preferve  the  language 
fure,  in  many  instances,  where  the  teamed  have  corrupted  \t, 

I  will  dole  this  defence  with  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  reviewer  triumphs  in  an  opportunity  of  making  verbal  criticifms 
on  my  writings  becaule  I  have  "  pretended  to  an  uncommon  knowledge 
©f  our  language,  and  have  cenfured  the  ftile  of  others  with  unmerited 
Severity. "   He  charges  me  with  arrogance  and  prefumption  in  u  attempt- 
ing innovations,  calculated  to  deltroy  the  purity  of  our  language,  and 
to  change  it  into  a  mere  unintelligible  jargon."  Thefe  areharlh  accufa- 
tions,  and,  unfupported  by  proof,   will  not  pafs  for  truth.     The  misfor- 
tune is,  I  do  not  rely  on  dictionaries  and  grammars  for  rules  of  ipeaking 
and  writing;  I  have  gone  back  to  the  early  writers,  and  tracing  the  lan- 
guage down  through  ieveral  centuries,  have  difcovered  evidence,  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  demon/lration,  that  many  of  the  criticifms  and  rules  of 
Harris,  Johnfon,  Lowth,  Harrifon,  Afh,  and  others  are  not  well  found- 
ed; but  are  calculated  to  introduce  and  have  actually  introduced,  fome 
innovations  which  corrupt  the  purity  of  our  language.     My  attempts  are 
not  to  make  innovations,  but  to  diibosntenance  thole  made  by  others  and 
to  bring  back  the  language  to  hs  former  purity.     In  attempting  this,    I 
have  labored  to   avoid  the  imputation  of  impoiing  my  own  dogmas  on 
the  public,  by  producing  authorities  of  the  utmoft  weight  and  refpecta- 
bility  to  fupport  my  opinions.     1  have  not,  perhaps,  in  a  fingle  inftance, 
committed  my  opinions  to  the  pubiic  without  proof,  at  leaftl  endeavoured 
to  offer  proofs  of  ail  my  novel  opinions.     Thele,  for  the  mod  part,  may 
be  found  in  the  Dilfertations. 

This  I  call  a  mi  (fortune ;  for  I  have  not  yet  feen  a  man  who  is  willing 
to  go  thro'  the  lame  or  a  fimilar  procefs  of  enquiry ;  and  the  conl'e- 
quence  is,  the  fingularity  of  fome  of  my  opinions  prevents  their  being  lup- 
ported  by  many  good  judges  of  the  fubjecTt  in  general.  Had  my  opinions 
fallen  in  with  the  current  of  modern  authorities,  it  would  have  been 
more  for  my  prefent  intereft  and  reputation;  but  1  reft  iatisned  with 
this  reflection,  that  I  have  published  the  truth,  and  that  probably  further 
investigation  will  fupport  my  opinions. 

I  however  expect  that  my  publications  will  be  treated  with  very  little 
candor  by  a  numerous  clafs  of  people  in  Pennfylvania,  who  have  formed 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  my  character.  The  indilcretions  of  a  young 
man,  afloat  in  the  world  under  the  impulfe  of  warm  paffions,  and  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  experience,  among  ftrangers,  and  expoled  to  popu- 
lar obfervation,  mult  be  numerous  and  vifible  ;  and  cannot  tail  to  form, 
in  the  minds  of  men,  prejudices,  which  nothing  but  a  long  future  acquaint- 
ance with  the  man,  at  a  maturer  period  of  his  life,  can  effectually  remove. 
Acre  and  experience  cool  the  paffions,  and  difpofe  perfons  to  treat  the  frail- 
ties of  human  nature  with  £reat  allowances  and  much  moderation.  Should 
this  be  the  cafe  with  the  reviewer,  he  will  probably  feel  the  fame  de- 
gree of  regret  for  Come  of  the  remarks  he  has  made  on  my  Ellays,  that 
i  do  already  for  the  indifcretions  of  my  youth. 

N.     WEBSTER. 
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R  E  MARK  Sc«  Mr.  WEBSTER'S    LETTER. 

HAVING  fo  far  evinced  our  impartiality  as  to  publifh  the  precedh>{7  let- 
ter, notwithftanding  the  indecent  manner  in  which  Come  parts  <;f  it  are 
written,  we  ihall  take  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  matter  it  con- 
tains, and  then  bid   a   final  adieu   to   the  t0JFugifiv  EJfays"   of  Mr.   Webfter. 

We  are  charged  by  Mr  W.  with  having  miireprefentcd  his  meaning,  in  fundry 
parts  of  the  Review  of  his  Eftays,  which  was  pubhihed  in  the  Afylum,  for  October 
and  November,  1790. — This  is  a  ferious  charge  ;  and  did  we  conceive  it  to  be  well* 
founded,  we  fhould  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  juftice  of  it,  and  to 
apologize  for  fo  glaring  a  deviation  from  our  duty,  as  impartial  reviewers.  But,  upon 
si  careful  review  of  our  former  remarks,  we  find  no  caufe  for  fuch  an  apology ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  can  with  confidence  call  upon  thofe  who  have  read  Mr.  W's  Eilays  and 
our  review,  to  fay  whether  we  have  been  deficient  in  candour  or  impartiality.  As 
for  thofe  inftances  which  Mr.  W  mentions  in  his  letter,  we  do  not  apprehend  that 
they  will  in  any  degree  fupport  the  charge  of  mifreprcientation. 

His  objection  to  the  ufe  of  the  bible,  as  a  fchool-book,  was  founded  upon  the  fup- 
pofed  principle  that  familiarity  begets  difrefpect.  In  expoiing  the  fallacy  of  this 
ilrange  opinioa,  were  we  guilty  of  mifreprefentation  ? 

In  defending  the  exiftence  of  certain  fanciful  laws  of  nature,  reflecting  the  marriage 
of  natural  relations,  Mr.  W.  has  involved  himfelf  in  the  moft  ridiculous  abfurdities. 
Ke  infills  that  we  miltook  his  meaning  in  the  cafe  we  mentioned  as  an  objection  to  ins 
opinion,  and  goes  on  to  give  us  reafons  why  an  unci:  may  marry  his  niece.  We  hops 
he  will  excufe  us,  if  we  here  throw  a  new  ftumbling-block  in  his  way — Will  not  his 
fuppofed  law  of  nature,  which  tolerates  the  marriage  of  an  uncle  and  niece,  prohibit  that 
of  an  aunt  and  nephew,  although  the  degree  of  confanguinity,  in  both  cafes,  is  the 
fame  ? 

The  illiberality  of  his  affertion  refpecting  the  comparative  number  of  vagabonc-ls  in 
Baltimore  and  N.  England,  we  juftly  reprobated.  He  complains,  however,  that  our 
cenlure  was  uncandid,  inafmuch  as  he  did  not  fpeak  with  certainty,  but  only  faid  he 
was  "  inclined  to  believe  ;"  yet  he  now  fays,  "  1  am  perfuaded,  from  long  and  careful 
obfervation,  that  the  opinion  is  well-founded" 

In  denying  that  "  his  rule  was  to  form  a  general  character  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  travelled  from  the  fpecimens  he  met  with  in  taverns,"  he  makes  a  moft 
pedantic  difplay  of  his  logical  knowledge  ;  and  yet,  from  a  re-perufal  of  his  mifeci- 
laneous  remarks,  we  are  ttill  "  inclined  to  believe"  that  fuch  was  his  rule,  and  thac 
his  boafted  logic  deferted  him,  on  more  than  one  occafion,in  the  courfe  of  his  travels. 
In  his  effays,  he  advocates  the  reafonablenefs  and  propriety  of  compelling  every  man  to 
attend  public  worfhip,  and  to  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  clergy.  This,  we  con- 
ceive, would  be  exercifing  a  very  dangerous  and  arbitrary  power,  not  only  over  the 
perfons  and  purfes,  but  over  the  confcicnces  of  men,  and  could  not  fail  to  render  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  the  civil  authority,  odious. 

In  his  letter,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  not  an  advocate  for  the  eftablifhment  of  any  par- 
ticular religious  denomination;  but  becaufe  clergymen  are  a  ufeful  "  order  oi  men," 
he  would  have  a  legal  provifion  made  for  their  fupport,  without  diltinetion.     Wc 
fhould  like  to  fee  his  plan  for  eflablifhing  religion  in  this  way.     Allowing  "  liberty  of 
confeience"  to  each  individual,  we  are  apprehenfive  that,  from  the  great  variety  of 
religious  tenets  that  prevail  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  his  eflablifhed  clergy  muft, 
neceffarily,  be  very  numerous,  and  burthenfome  to  the  public ;  for  it  is  not  reafonable 
to  fuppofe,  that  he  would  exclude  even  Jemimah  Wilkinfon  from  fharing  in  a  legal 
provifion  for  the  clergy  of  all  denominations.     It  would  afford  us  fome  degree  of  ccni'c- 
lation   to  find  that   Mr.  Webfler's  opinion  Befpe&ing  religious   eftablifhments   once 
coincided  with  ours,  were  we  not  mortified  by  the  reflection,  that  the  experience  he 
acquired  during  his  travels, which,  he  very  triumphantly  contrails  with  the  limited  obfer- 
vation of  us  poor  untravelUd  reviewers,  has  produced  in  his  mind  an  entire  revolution  of 
fentiment  on  this  fubject.   Ke  therefore  tells  us,  that,  from  obferving  the  "  compara- 
tive manners  of  the  people  in  thofe  fates,  tobe  (the  fates)  have  generally  attended  ot 
generally  neglected  public  worfhip,"  he-is  now  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  making: 
a  legal  provifion  for  the  clergy.     Here  we  would  juli  hint,  but  with  very  profound 
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fubmiffion  to  this  pdl-fufficientySg**;  that  he  appears  in  this  place  to  have  forgot  his 
logic  Was  there  no  other  cuufe  but  the  one  affigned  by  him  for  the  difference  he  men- 
tions ?  If  not,  how  comes  it  that  the  fociety  of  Quakers  lead  in  general  exemplary  lives, 
and  are  fuch  orderly  members  of  fociety  as  they  are  univerfally  known  to  be  ?  They 
have  no  eftabiifhed  clergy.  But  let  us,  for  a  moment,  fuppofe  attendance  or  non-at- 
tendance upon  public  worfhip,  to  be  thefole  caufe  of  the  difference  he  mentions  ;  will 
it  follow  that  a  legal  provificn  for  the  clergy,  and  a  law  compelling  every  man  to  at- 
tend public  worfhip,  would  produce  the  defired  reform  ?  We  fear  they  would 
not. 

Mr.  Webfter,  in  his  defence  of  the  ftile  of  his  effays,  difcovers  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  obftinacy,  if  not  of  ignorance  of  the  principles  and  genius  of  the  Englifh 
language.  He  admits  that  his  language  i?,  in  fome  places,  "  vulgar  and  uncouth," 
but  believes  "  it  is  never  fo  except  when  the  nature,  fubject  and  defign  of  the  effay 
required  it  to  be  fo." — An  admirable  apology,  to  be  fure,for  vulgarity  and  uneouihnefs  ! 
The  charge  of  ineorreclmfs  he  is  very  unwilling  to  admit ;  yet  he  fo  far  affumes  an 
appearance  of  candour,  as  to  acknowledge  that  fome  of  the  examples  quoted  in  our 
review  are  incorrect.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  moft  trifling  of  the  errors  which  were 
pointed  out.  Thofe  of  greater  magnitude  he  attempts  to  defend.  Some  are  afferted 
to  be  correct;  others  are  faid  to  be  juilified  by  the  general  practice  in  N.  England; 
a  few  are  charged  to  the  printer's  account  of  errors,  although  no  notice  h3s  been 
taken  of  them  in  the  errata ;  and  an  hoft  of  laxv-authoritics  are  quoted  in  fupport 
of  the  remainder. 

To  trace  him  minutely,  in  this  part  of  his  letter,  might  well  fuit  a  grammatical  pe- 
dant,  like  himfelf,  but  would  be  a  talk  far  beneath  the  pen  of  manly  criticifm.  Suffice 
it  to  obferve,  generally,  that  his  affertion  cannot  bs  confidered  as  authority  fufficient  to 
give  currency  to  phrafes,  which  almoft  every  fchool-boy  knows  to  be  incorrect  ;  that 
a  peculiar  practice  in  Connecticut,  or  even  in  the  whole  of  N.  England,  is  not  fufficient 
to  justify  his  ufe  of  the  word  conduct,  &.C.  and  that  he  difcovers  fome  originaliiy  of 
thought,  in  having  recourfe  to  the  technical  phrafeology  of  the  law,  as  a  model 
of  fti'e  ! 

We  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Webfher's  attention  another  clafs  of  authors,  whofe 
works  will  furnifh  him  with  a  valuable  collection  of  rare  phrafes,  for  his  next  volume, 
ihould  he  condefcend  to  "  happify"  the  world  by  the  publication  -of  another  ;  we 
mean  the  medical  writers,  particularly  thofe  who  wrote  before  the  middle  of  the 
prefent  century.  As  for  grammar  rules,  unlefs  they  are  of  his  own  forming,  it 
■would  very  much  curb  his  genius  to  pay  any  attention  to  them.  We  hope,  therefore, 
he  will  continue  to  treat  the  whole  tribe  of  Englifh  grammarians  and  lexicographers 
with  the  contempt  of  a  man  who  is  confeious  of  his  own  fuperiority.  But,  above  all, 
jf  he  wifhes  to  perfect  his  ftile,  upon  the  plan  he  has  fo  well  begun,  he  muft  ftudioufly 
avoid  even  the  moft  diftant  attention  to  the  writings  of  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Addifon, 
or  any  of  thofe  Englifh  authors  whofe  ftile  is  admired  by  us  reviewers,  and  by  fuch 
other  vulgar  judges  as  know  no  better. 

Mr.  Webfter,  near  the  conclufion  of  his  letter,  tells  us,  that  the  paffions  of  youth 
fubfide  and  grow  cool  at  a  more  mature  age.  This  difcovery  he  mentions  for  the 
purpofe  of  paying  an  indirect  compliment  to  himfelf,  on  that  contrition  which  he 
now  feels  for  the  indlfcretions  of  his  youth  ;  and  to  fhow  the  probability  of  our  hereaf- 
ter experiencing  fimMar  feelings,  when  we  ihall  review  our  remarks  upon  his  effays. 
What  his  youthful  indlfcretions  may  have  been  we  know  not  :  nor  is  it,  perhapp,  of 
much  importance  to  us,  or  to  the  world,  to  be  informed  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  of  his 
repentance  from  the  obftinacy  with  which  he  labours  to  defend  the  errors  and  illiberal 
remarks  contained  in  his  effays,  it  cannot  be  very  fincere.  With  refpect  to  ourfeives, 
we  neither  pretend  nor  wifh  to  be  totally  free  from  thofe  paffions  which  are  incident 
to  humanity,  and  which  may  be  employed  to  the  nobleft  as  well  as  to  the  vileft  of 
purpofes.  The  love  of  truth,  however,  was  the  only  puffion  that  guided  our  pen, 
when  we  were  engaged  in  the  review  of  Mr.  Webiter's  effays  ;  and,  although  more 
than  twelve  months  have  fince  elapfed,  we  have  not  yet  experienced  any  of  thofe 
qualms  of  confeience  to  which  Mr  Webfter  alludes  ;  nor  do  we  wifh  to  retract  a 
ihisde  remark  contained  in  that  review. 
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find  them  reduced  to  eighty,  and  one  hundred,  the  inhabitants  of  New-England  he- 
ginning  now  to  fupplant  them-      A  little  before  this,  the  Britifh  parliament,  perceiv- 
ing that  their  citizens  were  unable  to  fubfift  on  the  lcanty  profits  which  fufficed   for 
their  poorer  competitors,  endeavoured  to  give  them  fome  advantage  by  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  foreign  fifh.  :   and,  at  the  clofe  of  the  century,  they  formed  fome  re- 
gulations for  their  government  and  protection  ;  and  remitted  to  them  fome  duties. 
Afuccefsful  war  enabled  them  in  17 13,  to  force  from  the  French,  a  ceffion  of  the  if- 
land  of  Newfoundland.     Under  thefe  encouragements,  the  Englifh  and  American  fifn- 
eries  began  to  thrive.      In  1  731,  we  find  the  Englifh  take  two  hundred  thoufand  ken- 
tals  cf  fifn,  and  the  Americans  two  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand,  befides  the  rcfufe 
fifn,  sot  fit  for  European  markets.      They  continue  to  jrain  ground,  and  the  French  to 
lofe  it,  infomuch,  that  about  I  755,  they  are  faid  to  have  been  on  a  par  :  and,  in  1768, 
the  French  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  veffels,  of  twenty-four  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  twenty  tons,  nine  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty-two  feamen,  tak- 
ing two  hundred  thoufand  kentals,  while  America,  alone,  for  fome  three  or  four  year-> 
before  that,  and  fo  on  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  employed  fix  hundred 
and  fixty-five  veffels,  of  twenty-five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  and  four  thou- 
fand four  hundred  and  five  feamen,  and  took  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand, 
to  upwards  of  four  hundred  thoufand  kentals,  of  fifh,  and  England  a  ftill  greater  quan- 
tity, five  hundred  and  twenty-fix  thoufand  kentals,  as  is  faid. 

Spain  had  formerly  rclinquifhed  her  pretenfions  to  a  participation  in  thefe  fiiherie.% 
at  the  clofe  of  the  preceding  war  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  this,  the  adjacent  continent  and 
iflands  being  divided  between  the  united  ftates,  the  Englifh  and  French,  (for  the  latl 
retained  two  fmali  iflands  merely  for  this  object)  the  right  of  hiking  was  appropriat- 
ed to  them  alfo. 

France,  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  balancing  the  power  of  England  on  the  water, 
and,  therefore,  of  improving  every  refource  for  raifing  feamen,  and  feeing  that  her 
fifhermen  could  not  maintain  their  competition  without  fome  public  patronage,  adopt- 
ed the  experiment  of  bounties  on  her  own  nib.,  and  duties  on  that  of  foreign  nations, 
brought  into  her  markets.  But  notwithilanding  this,  her  fiiheries  dwindle,  from  a 
change  taken  place,  infenfibly,  in  the  character  of  her  navigation,  which,  from  being 
the  moft  economical,  is  now  become  the  moffc  expennve.  In  1786,  fhe  is  faid  to  have 
employed  but  kven  thoufand  men  in  this  fiihery,  and  to  have  taken  four  hundred  and 
twenty-fix  thoufand  kentals:  and  in  1787, but  fix  thoufand  men, and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  thoufand  kentals.  She  feems  not  yet  fenfible  that  the  unthriftinefs  of 
her  fifheries  proceeds  from  the  want  of  economy,  and  not  the  want  of  markets;  and 
that  the  encouragement  of  our  fifhery  abridges  that  of  a  rival  nation,  whofe  power  on 
the  ocean  has  long  threatened  the  lois  of  all  balance  on  that  element. 

The  plan  of  the  Englifh  government,  fince  the  peace,  has  been  to  prohibit  all  foreign 
fifh  in  their  markets,  and  they  have  given  from  eighteen  to  fifty  pounds  fterling,  on 
every  filhing  veffel  complying  with  certain  conditions.  This  policy  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  far  iuccel'sful,  as  to  have  raifed  the  number  of  feamen  employed  in  that  bufi- 
nefsin  1786,  to  fourteen  thoufand,  and  the  quantity  of  fifh  taken,  to  feven  hundred 
and  thirty-two  thoufand  kentals.  The  table  No.  1,  hereto  annexed,  will  prefent  to 
the  eye,  this  hiftory  more  in  detail. 

The  fifheries  of  the  united  ftates,  annihilated  during  the  war ;  their  veffels,  utenfils, 
and  fiihermen  deftroyed;  their  markets  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Britifh- America  left  ; 
their  produce  dutied  in  thole  cf' France;  their  competitors  enabled  by  bounties  to  meet 
and  underfill  them  at  the  few  markets  remaining  open  ;  without  any  public  aid,  and 
indeed,  paying  aids  to  the  public  .  fuch  were  the  hopelefs  aufpicea  under  which  this 
important  bufineis  was  to  be  refumed.  Yet  it  was  refumed,  and,  aided  by  the  mere 
force  of  natural  advantages,  they  employed,  durinji  the  years  1786,-7,— 8,-9,  on  an 
average,  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  veffels,  of  nineteen  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  tons,  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighty-feven  feamen,  and  took  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty  kentals  of  fifh  :  (fee  Number  a.)  and 
an  official  paper  (Number  3.)  fhews  that  in  thelaft  of  thofe  years, our  exportation 
amounted  to  three  hundred  feventy-five  thoufand  and  twenty  kentals,aud  thirty  th  u- 
fand  four  hundred  fixty-one  barrels,  deduction  made  cf  three  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  one  kentals,  and  fix  thoufand  three  h-r.drcd  and  forty-three  barrels  of  foreign 
fifh  received  and  reexported.  (See  No.  4-)  Still  however,  the  calculations  in  No.  5. 
which  accompany  the  reprefentation,  fhew,  that  the  profits  of  the  falcs  in  the  years 
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1787, — 8,  were  too  fmall  to  afford  a  living  to  the  fifhernien,  and  on  thofe  of  17S9, 
there  was  fuch  a  lofs  as  to  withdraw  thirty-three  veffels,  of  the  town  of  Marblehead 
alone,  from  the  further  purfuit  of  this  bufinefs  :  And  the  apprehenfion  is,  that,  with- 
out fome  public  aid,  thofe  ftill  remaining  will  continue  to  withdraw,  and  this  whole 
commerce  be  engroffed  by  a  fingle  nation. 

This  rapid  view  of  the  cod-fifhery,  enables  us  to  difcern  under  what  policy  it  has 
flourished  or  declined  in  the  hands  of  other  nations,  and  to  mark  the  fad,  that  it  is 
too  poor  a  bufinefs  to  be  left  to  itfelf,  even  with  the  nation  the  moft  advantageoufly 
fituated. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  count  the  advantages  which  aid,  and  the  difadvantagc* 
which  oppofe  us  in  this  conteft. 

Our  advantages  are--- 

1.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  great  fifheries,  which  permits  our  fifhermen  to  bring 
heme  their  fifh  to  be  faked  by  their  wives  and  children. 

2.  The  fhore  fifheries,  fo  near  at  hand  as  to  enable  the  veffels  to  run  into  port  in 
a  ftorm,  and  fo  leffen  the  rifle,  for  which  diflant  nations  muft  pay  infurance. 

3.  The  winter  fifheries,  which,  like  houfhold  manufactures,  employ  portions  of  time 
which  would  otherwife  be  ufeiefs. 

4.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  veffels,  which  the  fhortnefs  of  the  voyage  enables  us  to 
employ,  and  which,  confequently,  require  but  a  fmall  capital. 

5.  The  cheapnefs  of  our  veffels,  which  do  not  coll  above  the  half  of  the  Baltic  fir 
veffels,  computing  price  and  duration. 

6-  Their  excellence  as  fea-boats,  which  decreafes  the  rifk,  and  quickens  the  re- 
turn. 

7.  The  fuperiority  of  our  mariners  in  ikill,  activity,  enterprize,  fobriety  and 
order. 

§.  The  cheapnefs  of  provifions. 

9.  The  cheapnefs  of  cafks,  which,  of  itfelf,  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  an  extra  profit  of 
fifteen  per  cent. 

Thefe  advantages  are  of  fuch  force,  that,  while  experience  has  proved  that  no  other 
nation  can  make  a  mercantile  profit  on  the  Newfoundland  fifhery,  nor  can  fupport  it 
without  national  aid,  we  can  make  a  living  profit,  if  vent  for  our  fifh  can  be 
procured., 

Of  the  d\f advantages  oppofed  to  us,  thofe  which  depend  on  ourfelves  are- 
Tonnage  and  naval  duties  on  the  veffels  employed  in  the  fifhery. 
Impoll  duties  on  fait,   on  tea,  rum,  fugar,  melaffes,  hooks,  lines   and  leads,   duck, 
cordaee  and  cables,  iron,  hemp,  and  twine,  ufed  in  the  fifhery. 

Coarfe  woollens  worn  by  the  fifhermen  ;  and  the  poll-tax  levied  by  the  ftate  on 
their  perfons.  The  ftatement,  No.  6.  (hews  the  amount  of  thefe,  exclufive  of  the 
ftate  tax,  and  drawback  on  the  fifh  exported,  to  be  5.  25  dollars  per  man,  or  57.  75 
dollars  per  veffel  of  fixty-five  tons.  When  a  bufinefs  is  fo  nearly  in  equilibrio,  that 
one  can  hardly  difcern  whether  the  profit  be  fufficient  to  continue  it,  or  not,  fmaller 
fums  than  thefe  fuffice  to  turn  the  fcale  againft  it.  To  thefe  difadvantages,  add  in- 
effectual duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  fifh.  In  juftification  of  thefe  laft,  it  is 
urged  that  the  foreign  fifh  received,  is  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  agriculture. 
To  which  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  the  thing  given  is  more  merchantable  than  that 
received  in  exchange,  and  that  agriculture  has  too  many  markets  to  be  allowed  to 
take  away  thofe  of  the  fifheries.  It  will  reft,  therefore,  with  the  wifdom  of  the  le- 
giflature,  to  decide,  whether  prohibition  fhould  not  be  oppofed  to  prohibition,  and 
high  duty  to  high  duty,  on  the  fifh  of  other  nations  :  whether  any,  and  which,  of  the 
naval  and  other  duties,  may  be  remitted,  or  an  equivalent  given  to  the  fifhermen  in 
the  form  of  a  drawback  or  bounty  ;  and  whether  the  lofs  of  markets  abroad  may  not, 
in  fome  degree,  be  compenfatcd  by  creating  markets  at  home  ;  to  which  might  con- 
tribute the  conftituting  fifh.  a  part  of  the  military  ration,  in  llations  not  too  diftant 
from  navigation,  a  part  of  the  necefftry  fea-ftores  of  veffels,  and  the  encouraging 
private  individuals  to  let  the  fifhermen  fhare  with  the  cultivator,  in.  fuinifhing  the 
fuppliesof  the  table.  A  habit  introduced  from  motives  of  patriotifm,  would  foon  be 
followed  from  motives  of  tafte  :  and  who  will  undertake  to  fix  limits  to  this  demand, 
if  it  can  be  once  excited,  with  a  nation  which  doubles,  and  will  long  continue  to 
double,  at  very  fhort  periods? 
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Of  the  difadvantages  which  depend  on  others,  are — 

I.  The  lofs  of  the  Mediterranean  markets. 

1.  Exclufions  from  the  markets  of  fome  of  our  neighbours. 

3.  High  duties  in  thofe  of  others,  and — 

4.  Bounties  to  the  individuals  in  competition  with  us. 

The  consideration  of  thefe  will  find  its  place  more  aptly,  after  a  review  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  whale  fifhery  fhall  have  led  us  to  the  fame  point.  To  this  branch  of 
the  fubjedt,  therefore,  we  will  now  proceed. 

The  whale  fifhery  was  firil  brought  into  notice  of  the  fouthern  nations  of  Europe, 
ia  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  fame  Bifcayans  and  Bafques,  who  led  the  way  to  th« 
fifhery  of  Newfoundland.  They  began  it  on  their  own  coafts,  but  foon  found  that; 
the  principal  refidence  of  the  whale  was  in  the  northern  feas,  into  which,  therefore, 
they  purfued  him.  In  157S,  they  employed  twenty-five  fhips  in  that  bufinefs  ;  the 
Dutch  and  Hamburghers  took  it  up  after  this,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  the  former  employed  about  two  hundred  fhips,  and  the  latter  three 
hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Englifh  endeavoured  alfo  to  participate  of  it.  In  167a*,  they  offered  to  their 
own  fifhermen,  a  bounty  of  fix  millings  a  ton,  on  the  oil  they  fhould  bring  home  ; 
and  inftituted  at  different  times,  different  exclufive  companies,  all  of  which  failed  of 
fuccefs.  They  raifed  their  bouuty  in  1733-fj  to  twenty  fhillings  a  ton  on  the  ad- 
measurement of  the  veffel.  In  1 7 40,  to  thirty  fhillings,  with  a  privilege  to  the  fifher- 
men  againfl  being  impreffed.  The  Bafque-fifhery,  fuppcrted  by  poverty  alone,  had 
maintained  but  a  feeble  exiftence,  before  competitors,  aided  by  the  bouncies  of  their 
nation,  and  was,  in  fine,  annihilated  by  the  war  of  1745?  a*  the  clofe  of  which,  the 
Englifh  bounty  was  raifed  to  forty  fhillings.  From  this  epoch,  their  whale  fifhery 
went  on  between  the  limits  of  twenty-eight  and  fixty  feven  veffels,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  laft  war. 

The  Dutch,  m  the  mean  time,  had  declined  gradually  to  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  fhips,  and  have,  fince  that,  fallen  down  to  lefs  than  half  that  number  :  fo  that 
their  fifhery,  notwithftanding  a  bounty  of  thirty  florins  a  man,  as  well  as  that  of  Ham- 
burgh, is  now  nearly  out  of  competition- 

In  1 715,  the  Americans  began  their  whale  fifhery.  They  were  led  to  it  at  firft  by 
the  whales  which  prefented  themfelves  on  their  coafts.  They  attacked  them  there  ia 
fmall  veffels  of  forty  tons.  As  the  whale,  being  infefted,  retired  from  the  coaft,  they 
followed  him  farther  and  farther  into  the  ocean,  ftill  enlarging  their  veffels,  with  their 
adventures,  to  fixty,  one  hundred,  and  two  hundred  tons.  Having  extended  cheir 
purfuit  to  the  weftern  iflands,  they  fell  in  accidentally  with  the  fpermacati  whale,  of 
a  different  fpecies  from  that  of  Greenland,  which  alone,  had  been  hitherto  known  in. 
commerce  ;  more  fierce  and  active,  and  whole  oil  and  head  matter  was  found  to  be 
more  valuable,  as  it  might  be  ufed  in  the  interior  of  houfes,  without  offending  the 
fmell.  The  diftinction  now  firft  arofe  between  the  northern  and  fouthern  fiihcries; 
the  object  of  the  former,  being  the  Greenland  whale,  which  frequents  the  northern 
coafts  and  feas  of  Europe  and  America,  that  of  the  latter  being  the  fpermacaiti  whale, 
which  was  found  in  the  fouthern  feas,  from  the  weftern  iflands,  and  coaft  of  Africa  to 
that  of  Brazil,  and  ftill  on  to  the  Faulkland  iflands.  Here  again,  within  foundings, 
on  the  coaft  of  Brazil,  they  found  a  third  fpecies  of  whale,  which  they  called  the  black 
or  Brazil  whale,  fmaller  than  the  Greenland  :  yielding  a  ftill  lefs  valuable  oil,  fit  on- 
ly for  fummer  ufe,  as  it  becomes  opaque  at  fifty  degrees  of  Farenheit's  thermometer, 
while  that  of  the  fpermacasti  whale  is  limpid  to  forty-one,  and  of  the  Greenland 
whale  to  thirty-fix,  of  the  fame  thermometer.  It  is  only  worth  taking  therefore, 
when  it  falls  in  the  way  of  the  fifhermen,  but  not  worth  feeking,  except  when  they 
have  failed  of  fuccefs  againft  the  fpermacaiti  whale,  in  which  cafe,  this  kind,  eafily 
found  and  taken,  ferves  to  moderate  their  lofs. 

In  1 771,  the  Americans  had  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  veffels,  of  thirteen 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  in  the  northern  fifhery,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  veffels,  of  fourteen  thoufand  and  twenty  tons,  in  the  fouthern ;  navigated 
by  four  thoufand  and  fifty-nine  men.  At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  they  had  one 
hundred  and  feventy-feven  veff-jis  in  the  northern,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
in  the  fouthern  fifhery. 

*  25  Car.  II.  c  7.  f  6  G.  II.  c.  33. 
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At  that  period,  our  fiihery  being  fufpended,  the  Englifli  feized  the  opportunity  of 
pufhing  theirs.  They  gave  additional  bounties  of  five  hundred,  four  hundred,  three 
hundred,  two  hundred,  and  one  hundred  pounds  fterling,  annually,  to  the  five  fhips 
which  fliculd  take  the  greatefl  quantities  of  oil.  The  effect  of  which  wasiuch,  as,  by 
the  year  1786,  to  double  the  quantity  of  common  oil,  neceffary  for  their  own  confump- 
tion.  Finding,  on  a  review  of  the  fubjecl,  at  that  time,  that  their  bounties  had  coft 
the  government  thirteen  pounds  ten  (hillings  fterling  a  man,  annually,  or  fixty  per 
cfcirt.  on  the  cargoes,  a  part  of  which  went  confequentiy  to  eafe  the  purchafes  of  this 
article  made  by  foreign  nations,  they  reduced  the  northern  bounty  from  forty  to  thir- 
ty (hillings  the  ton,  of  admeafurenient. 

They  had  fome  little  time  before  turned  their  attention  to  the  fouthern  fifhery,  had 

given  very  great  bounties  in  it*,  and  had  invited  the  filhermen  of  the  united  ftates  to 

•  conduct  their  enterprifes.     Under  their  guidance,  and  with  fuch  encouragement,  this 

.  fiihery,  which  had  only  begun  with  them  in  1784  or  1785,  was  rifing  into  value.    In 

1788,  they  increafedf  their  bounties,  and  the  temptations  to  our  filhermen,  under  the 

general  defcription  of  foreigners  who  had  been  employed  in  the  whale  fiihery,  to  pals 

over  with  their  families  and  veffels  to  the  Britiih  dominions,  either  in   America   or 

.  Europe,  but  preferably  to  the  latter,     The  effect  of  thefe  meafures  had  been  prepared 

by  our  whale  oil's  becoming  fubject,  in  their  market,  to  the  foreign  duty  of  eighteen 

pou  nds  five  (hillings  fleriing  the  ton,  which,  being  more  than  equal  to  the  price  of  the 

common  oil,  operated  as  a  prohibition  on  that,  and  gave  to  their  own  fpermaccsti  oil, 

a  preference  over  ours  to  that  amount.  .  The  particulars  of  this  hiftory  are  prtfented 

to  the  eye,  more  in  detail,  in  the  table  No.  7. 

The  filhermen  of  the  united  ftates,  left  without  refourceby  the  lofs  of  their  market, 
began  to  thjnk  of  accepting  the  Britifh  invitation,  and  of  removing — fome  to  Nova- 
Scotia,  preferring  fmal'.er  advantages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  ancient  coun- 
iry  and  friends,  others  to  Great  Britain,  poftponing  country  and  friends  to  high 
premiums. 

The  government  of  France  could  not  be  inattentive  to  thefe  proceedings-  They 
faw  the  dangar  of  letting  four  or  five  thoufand  feamen,  of  the  beft  in  the  world,  be 
transferred  to  the  marine  ftrength  of  another  nation,  and  carry  over  with  them  an 
art,  which  they  poffeffed  almoft  exclufively.  To  give  time  for  a  counter-plan,  the 
marquis  de  la  Fayette,  the  valuable  friend  and  citizen  of  this,  as  well  as  that  country, 
wx-ote  to  a  gentleman  in  Bofton  to  diffuade  the  fifhermen  from  accepting  the  Britiih 
propof'a's,  and  to  allure  them  that  their  friends  in  France  would  endeavour  to  do 
fouething  for  them,  A  veffel  was  then  arrived  from  Halifax,  at  Nantucket,  to  take 
off  thefe  who  had  propoied  to  remove.  Two  families  had  gone  aboard,  and  others 
.  were  going.  In  this  moment,  the  letter  arriving  fufpended  their  dtfigns.  Not 
«  another  went  aboard,  and  the  veifsl  returned  to  Halifax,  with  only  the  two 
families: 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  French  mimicry,  very  different  from  that  of  the  firft 
mover,  was  to  give  a  counter-invitation  to  the  Nantucket  men  to  remove  and  fettle 
in  Dunkirk*  offering  a  bounty  of  fifty  livres  (between  nine  and  ten  dollars)  a  ton  on 
the  admeasurement  of  the  veffeis  they  mould  equip  for  the  whale-fiihery,  with  fome 
other  advantages.  Nine  families  only,  of  thirty-three  perfons,  accepted  this  invita- 
tion This  was  in  1785.  In  I  786,  the  miniftry  were  led  to  fee,  that  their  invitation 
would  produce  but  little  effect,  and  that  the  true  means  of  preventing  the  emigration 
of  our  fifhermen  to  the;  Britifh  dominions,  would  be  to  enable  them  Hill  to  follow  their 
calling  from  their  native  country,  by  giving  them  a  new  market  for  their  oils,inftead 
of  the  old  one  they  had  loll.      The  duties  were,  therefore,  abated  on  American  whale 

■  oil  immediately,  and  a  further  abatement  promifed  by  the  letter  No.  8  ;  and  in 
December,  1787,  the  arret  No.  9.  was  palled. 

Therival  filhermen  immediately  endeavoured  to  turn  this  meafure  to  their  own 
adv;.nc:.;'e,  by  pouring  their  whale  oils  into  the  markets  of  France,  where  they  were 
enabled-,  by  the  great  premiums  received  from  their  government,   perhaps  too  by  ex- 

■  traordinary  indemnifications,  to  undcriell  both  the  French  and  American  fifhermen. 
To  repel  tiiis  meafure,  France  ihut  her  ports  to  all  foreign  fifh  oils  whatever,  by  the 
arret  No.  10.  The  Britiih  whale  iifhery  fell,  in  confluence,  the  enfuing  year,  from 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two,  to  one  hundred  and  leventy-eight  iliips.     But  this  gc- 

*26  G.  III.  c.50.  f  28  G    111.  c.  20. 
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neral  exclufion  had  palfied  cur  fifhery  alfo.     On  the  7th  of  December,  1788,  there- 
fore,  by  the  arret  No.  11.    the  ports  of  France,   ftill  remaining  fhut  to  nil  other  na- 
tions, were  again  opened  t©  the  produce  of  the  whale  fifheries  of  the  united  ftates  • 
continuing,   however,  their  endeavours  to  recover  a  fhare  in  this  fifliery  themfeives 
by  the  aid  of  our  fifliermen.     In  1784, — 5, — 6,  they  had  four  (hips  ;  in  1787,  three  ; 
in  1788,  feventeen  in  the  two  fifheries,  of  four  thoufand  five  hundred  tons.     Thefe 
coft   them  in  bounty  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  livres,  which  divided  oa 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  oil,  the  quantity  they  took,  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  livres  (near  twenty-feven  dollars)  the  ton  ;  and  on 
about  one  hundred  natives  on  board  the  feventeen  fhips,  (for  there  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Americans  engaged  by  the  voyage)  came  to  two  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  livres,  or  about  four  hundred  and  fixteen  dollars  and  two-thirds  a  man. 

We  have  had, during  the  years  1787, 1788, 1789,  on  an  average,  ninety-one  veffels, 
of  five  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  in  the  northern,  and  thirty-one,  of 
four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  in  the  fouthern  fifhery.  See.  No.  12. 

Thefe  details  will  enable  congrefs  to  fee  with  what  a  competition  we  have  to 
ftruggle  for  the  continuance  of  this  fifhery,  not  to  fay  its  increafe.  Againft  prohii  i- 
tory  duties  in  one  country,  and  bounties  to  the  adventurers  in  both  of  thofe  which  are 
contending  with  each  other  for  the  fame  object,  ours  have  no  auxiliaries  but  poverty 
and  rigorous  economy.  The  bufinefs,  unaided,  is  a  wretched  one.  The  Dutch  lave 
peculiar  advantages  for  the  northern  fifhery,  as  being  within  fix  or  eight  days  fail  of 
the  grounds,  as  navigating  with  more  economy  than  any  other  nation  in  Europe,  their 
feamcii  content  with  lower  wages,  and  their  merchants  with  lower  profits.  Yet  the 
memorial  (No.  13,)  from  a  committee  of  the  whale  merchants  to  the  ftates  general  of 
Holland,  in  the  year  1775,  ftates,  that  14  millions  of  guilders,  equal  to  five  millions 
fix  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  had  been  loft  in  that  fifliery  in  forty-feven  years,  being 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  dollars  a  year.  The  ftates  general  thereupon 
gave  a  bounty  of  thirty  guilders  a  man  to  the  fifliermen.  A  perfon  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Britifh  whale  fifhery,  and  whofe  information  merits  confidence,  has 
given  affurance  that  the  fhips  employed  in  their  northern  fifhery  in  1 788,  funk  eight 
hundred  pounds  each,  on  an  average,  more  than  the  amount  of  the  produce  and  boun- 
ties. An  Englifh  fhip  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  forty-two  teamen,  in  this  fifhery, 
generally  brings  home,  after  a  four  months  voyage,  twenty-five  tons  of  oil,  worth  four 
hundred  and  thirty  feven  pounds  ten  fhillings,  fteriing  ;  but  the  wages  of  the  officers 
and  feamen  wiii  be  four  hundred  pounds,  there  remain  but  thirty-feven  pounds  ten 
fhillings,  not  worth  taking  into  account  towards  the  outfit  and  merchants'  profit. 
Thefe  then  muft  be  paid  by  the  government ;  and  it  is  on  this  idea  that  the  Britifh 
bounty  is  calculated. 

Our  veffels  for  the  northern  fifliery  average  fixty-four  tons,  and  coft,  when  built, 
fitted  out,  and  vi&uailed  for  their  firft  voyage,  about  three  thoufand  dollars.  They 
have  taken  on  an  average  the  three  laft  years,  according  to  the  ftatement  No.  12-, 
eighteen  ton  of  oil,  worth,  at  our  market,  nine  hundred  dollars,  which  are  to  pay  all 
expences,  and  fubfift  the  fifliermen  and  merchant.  Our  veffels  for  the  fouthern  fifh- 
ery average  one  hundred  and  forty  tons,  and  coft,  when  built,  fitted  out,  and  victual- 
led for  their  firft  voyage,  about  fix  thoufand  five  hundred  dollars.  They  have  taken 
on  an  average,  the  three  laft  years,  according  to  the  fame  ftatement,  thirty-two  toi  9 
of  oil,  each  worth  at  our  market,  three  thoufand  two  hundred  dollars,  which  are  in 
like  manner,  to  pay  all  expenfes,  and  fubfift  the  owners  and  navigators.  Thefe  ex- 
penfes  are  great,  as  the  voyages  are  generally  of  twelve  months  duration.  No  h 
can  arife  of  their  condition' being  bettered  by  an  augmentation  of  the  price  cf  oil. 
This  is  kept  down  by  the  competition  of  the  vegetable  oils,  which  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofes,  not  quite  fo  well,  but  well  enough  to  become  preferable,  were  tin;  price  to 
be  railed,  and  fo  well  indeed  as  to  be  more  generally  ufed  than  the  fifh  oils  for  light- 
ning houfes  and  cities. 


by  its  agriculture  about  twenty 
fore  the  war,  between  five  and  fix  thoufand  memmd  boys;  and  In  the  only  harbor 
poffeffss,  it  had  one  hundred  and  forty  veflels,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  or  which 
were  of  the  larger  kind,  as  being  employed  in  the  fouthern  fifhery.     In  agriculture 
then, they  have  no  re&urce,  and*,  if  that  of  their  fifliery  cannot  be  pittfued  from  feeif 
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own  habitations,  it  is  natural  that  they  fhould  feek  others,  from  which  it  can  he 
followed,  and  preferably  thofe  where  they  will  find  a  famenefsof  language,  religion, 
laws,  habits,  and  kindred.  A  foreign  emiffary  has  lately  been  among  them,  for  the 
purpofe  of  renewing  the  invitations  to  a  change  of  fituation.  But  attached  to  their 
native  country,  they  prefer  continuing  in  it,  if  their  continuance  there  can  be  made 
fupportable- 

This  brings  us  to  the  queftion,  what  relief  does  the  condition  of  this  fifhery 
require  ? 

ift.  A  remiflion  of  duties  on  the  articles  ufed  for  their  calling. 

3d.  A  retaliating  duty  on  foreign  oils,  coming  to  feek  a  competition  with  them 
in  or  from  our  ports. 

3d.  Free  markets  abroad. 

ill.  The  remiflion  of  duties  will  fland  on  nearly  the  fame  ground  with  that  to 
the  ccd  liihermen. 

2d.  The  only  nation  whofe  oil  is  brought  hither  for  competition  with  our  own, 
makes  ours  pay  a  duty  of  about  eighty-two  dollars  the  ton,  in  their  ports.  Theirs 
is  brought  here  too,  to  be  re-fhipped,  fraudulently,  under  our  flag,  into  ports  where 
it  could  not  be  received  under  theirs,  and  ought  not  to  be  covered  by  ours,  if  we  mean 
to  preferve  our  own  admiffion  into  them.     The 

3d.   And  principal  obieit,  is  to  find  markets  for  the  vent  ef  oil. 

Portugal,  England,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Pruflia,  Ruffia,  the  Hanfe  towns, 
fupply  themlelves  and  fomething  more.  Spain  and  Italy  receive  fupplies  from 
England,  and  need  the  lefs  as  their  Ikies  are  clearer.  France  is  the  only  country 
which  can  take  our  furplus,  and  they  take  principally  of  the  common  oil ;  as  the  habit 
is  but  commencing  with  them  of  afcribing  a  juft  value  to  that  of  the  fpermaca^ti 
whale.  Some  of  this,  however,  finds  its  vent  there.  There  was,  indeed,  a  particular 
iiitcreft  perpetually  foliciting  the  exclufion  of  our  oils  from  their  markets.  The  late 
government  there  faw  well,  that  what  we  mould  lofe  thereby,  would  be  gained  by 
others,  not  by  themfelves.  And  we  are  to  hope  that  the  prefent  government,  as  wife- 
ly ani  friendly,  will  alfo  view  us,  not  as  rivals,  but  as  co-operators  againft  a  common 
rival.  Friendly  arrangements  with  them,  and  accommodation  to  mutual  intereft, 
rendered  eafier  by  friendly  difpofitions  exifting  on  both  fides,  may  long  fecure  to  us 
this  important  refource  for  our  feamen.  Nor  is  it  the  intereft  of  the  fifhermen  alone, 
which  cails  for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  arrangements  with  that  nation.  Befides 
five-eighths  of  our  whale  oil,  and  two-thirds  of  our  faked  fifth,  they  take  from  us  one- 
fourth  of  our  tobacco,  three-fourths  of  our  live-ftock,  (No.  14,)  a  confiderable  and 
growing  portion  of  our  rice,  great  fupplies  occafionally  of  other  grain  ;  in  1789, 
which,  indeed,  was  extraordinary,  four  millions  of  bufhels  of  wheat,  and  upwards  of  a 
million  of  bufhels  of  rye  and  barley  (No.  15,)  and  nearly  the  whole  carried  in  our  own 
veffels,  (No.  16.)  They  are  a  free  market  now  ;  and  will  in  time  be  a  valuable  one  for 
our  mips  and  {hip-timber,  potafh  and  peltry. 

England  is  the  market  for  the  greater  part  of  our  fpermacjeti  oil.  They  impofe 
on  ail  our  oils,  a  duty  of  eighteen  pounds  five  {hillings  fterling  the  ton,  which,  as  to 
the  common  kind,  is  a  prohibition,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  and  as  to  that  of  the 
fpermacjeti,  gives  a  preference  of  theirs  over  ours  to  that  amount,  fo  as  to  leave,  in  the 
end,  but  a  feanty  benefit  to  the  fifhermen  :  and  not  long  fince,  by  a  change  of  cou- 
ftruclion,  without  any  change  of  the  law,  it  was  made  to  exclude  our  oils  from  their 
ports,  when  cr.rried  in  our  own  vcllcls.  On  fome  change  of  eircumftance,  it  was 
conftrued  back  again  to  the  reception  of  our  oils;  on  paying  always,  however,  the 
fame  duty  of  eighteen  pounds  five  {hillings.  This  ferves  to  fhew,  that  the  tenure,  by 
which  we  hold  the  admiffion  of  this  commodity  in  their  markets,  is  as  precarious  as 
it  is  hard.  Nor  can  it  be  announced,  that  there  is  any  difpoiition  on  their  part  to 
arrange  this  or  any  other  commercial  matter,  to  mutual  convenience.  The  exparte 
regulations,  which  they  have  begun,  for  mounting  their  navigation  on  the  ruins  of 
ou-s,  can  only  be  oppofed  by  counter-regulations  on  our  part.  And  the  lofs  of  fea- 
men, the  natural  confequence  of  loft  and  obstructed  markets  for  our  filh  and  oil,  calls, 
in  the  fir  ft  place,  for  ferious  and  timely  attention.  It  will  be  too  late,  when  the  fea- 
ma  :  ihail  have  changed  his  vocation,  or  gone  over  to  another  intereft.  If  we  cannot 
recover  and  fecure  for  him  thofe  important  branches  of  employment,  it  behooves 
us  to  replace  them  by  others  equivalent.  "We  have  three  nurieries  for  forming 
feamen  : — 
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1.  Our  coafting  trade,  already  on  a  fafe  footing. 

2.  Our  fifheries,  which,  in  fpite  of  natural  advantages,  give  juft  caufe  of 
anxiety. 

3.  Our  carrying  trade,  the  only  refource  of  indemnification  for  what  we  lofe  in  the 
other.  The  produce  of  the  united  ftates,  which  is  carried  to  foreign  markets,  is  ex- 
tremely bulky.  That  part  of  it,  now  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  which  we  may 
refume  into  our  own,  without  touching  the  rights  of  thofe  nations  who  have  met  us  in 
fair  arrangements  by  treaty,  or  the  intcrefts  of  thofe,  who,  by  their  voluntary  regula- 
tions, have  paid  fo  juft  and  liberal  a  refpecl  to  our  interefts,  as,  being  meaiured 
back  to  them  again,  places  both  parties  on  as  good  ground,  perhaps,  as  treaties  could 
place  them — the  proportion,  T  fay,  of  our  carrying  trade,  which  may  be  rcfumed 
without  affecting  either  of  thefe  defcriptions  of  nacions,  will  find  constant  employment 
for  ten  thoufand  feamen — be  worth  two  millions  of  dollars  annually — will  go  on 
augmenting  with  the  population  of  the  united  ftates — fecure  to  us  a  full  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  feamen  we  lofe,  and  be  taken  wholly  from  thofe  who  force  us  to  this  ad 
of  felf-proteclion,  in  navigation. 

[To  be  continued-] 

SPEECH   of    the    PRESIDENT    of    the    UNITED 
STATES    to   BOTH    HOUSES   of    CONGRESS. 


Felhiv- Citizens  of  the  Senate,   and  of  ihe   Houfa  of  Rept ef.ntati'ves , 

IMEET  you,  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  with  the  feelings  which  are  naturally 
infpircd  by  a  ftrtmg  impreflion  of  the  profperous  fituation  oi  our  common  country, 
and  by  a  perfuafion  equally  ftrong  that  the  labours  of  the  feffion,  which  has  jufc  com- 
menced, will,  under  the  guidance  of  a  fpirit  no  lefs  prudent  than  patriotic,  iffue  ia 
meafures,  conducive  to  the  liability  and  increafe  of  national  profpenty. 

Numerous  as  are  the  providential  bleffings  which  demand  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements— the  abundance  with  which  another  year  has  again  rewarded  the  induftry 
of  the  hufoandman  is  too  important  to  efcape  recollection. 

Your  own  obfervations,  in  your  refpcclive  fituations,  will  have  fatisfied  you  of  the 
progrefiive  flate  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce  and  navigation  :  In  tracing 
their  caufes,  you  will  have  remarked,  with  particular  pleafure,  the  happy  effects  of 
that  revival  of  confidence,  public  as  well  as  private,  to  which  the  conititution  and 
laws  of  the  united  ftates  have  fo  eminently  contributed  :  And  you  will  have  obferved, 
with  no  lefs  intereft,  new  and  decifive  proofs  of  the  en  creating  reputation  and  credit 
of  the  nation.  But  you  neverthelefs  cannot  fail  to  derive  fatisfaction  from  the  con- 
firmation of  thefe  circumftances,  which  will  be  difclofed  in  the  feveral  official  com- 
munications that  will  be  made  to  you,  in  the  courfe  of  your  deliberations. 

The  rapid  fubferiptions  to  the  Bank  of  the  united  ftates,  which  completed  the  fum 
allowed  to  be  fubferibed  in  a  fingle  day,  is  among  the  linking  and  pleafing  evidences 
which  prefent  themfelves,  not  only  of  confidence  in  the  government,  but  of  refource 
in  the  community. 

In  the  interval  of  your  recefs,  due  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  execution  of  the 
different  objects  which  were  fpecially  provided  for  by  the  laws  and  resolutions  of  the 
laft  feiiion. 

Among  the  mod  important  of  thefe,  is  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  the  weftern  fron- 
tiers.  To  accomplifh  it  on  the  moil  humane  principles,  was  a  primary  vviih. 

Accordingly,  at  the  fame  time  that  treaties  have  been  provifionaily  concluded,  and 
other  proper  means  ufed  to  attach  the  wavering,  and  to  confirm  in  their  friendfhip 
the  well-difpoled  tribes  of  Indians — effectual  meafures  have  been  adopted  to  make 
thofe  of  a  hoftile  defcription  fenfible,  that  a  pacification  was  deiired  upon  terms  of 
moderation  and  juftice. 

Thefe  meafures  having  proved  unfuccefsful,  it  became  neceffary  to  convince  the  re- 
fractory of  the  power  of  the  united  ftates  to  punifh  their  depredations.  Offenfive 
operations  have  therefore  been  directed  ;  to  be  conducted,  however,  as  confidently  as 
pollible  with  the  dictates  of  humanity.     Some  of  kiefe  have  been  crowned  with  full 
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fuccefs,  and  others  arc  yet  depending-  The  expeditions  which  have  been  completed, 
were  carried  on  under  the  authority,  and  at  the  cxpence  of  the  united  ftates,  by  the 
militia  of  Kentucky  ;  whole  enterprife,  intrepidity,  and  good  conduct,  are  entitled 
to  peculiar  commendation. 

Overtures  of  peace  are  ftill  continued  to  the  deluded  tribes,  and  confiderable  num- 
bers of  individuals  belonging  to  them  have  lately  renounced  all  further  oppofition, 
removed  from  their  former  fituations,  and  placed  themfelves  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  united  ftates. 

It  is  uncerely  to  be  defired,  that  all  need  of  coercion,  in  future,  may  ceafe ;  and  that 
an  intimate  intercourfe  may  lucceed  ;  calculated  to  advance  the  happinefs  of  the  In- 
dians, and  to  attach  them  firmly  to  the  united  ftates. 

In  order  to  this,  it  feems  neceffary, 
That  they  fhould  experience  the  benefits  of  an  impartial  difpenfation  of  juftice. 
That  the  mode  of  alienating  their  lands,  the  main  fource  of  diicontcat  and  war,  fhould 
be  fo  defined  and  regulated,  as  to  obviate  impofition,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, contruverfy,  concerning  the  reality  and  extent  of  the  alienations  which  are 

made. 
That  commerce  with  them  fhould  be  promoted  under  regulations  tending  to  fecure 

an  equitable  deportment  towards  them,  and  that  fuch   rational  experiments  fhould 

be  made,  for  imparting  to  them  the  bleffings  of  civilization,  as  may,  from  time  to 

time,  fuit  their  condition. 
That  the  executive   of  the  united  ftates  fhould  be  enabled  to  employ  the  means  to 

which  the  Indians  have  been  long  accuftomed  for  uniting  their  immediate  interefts 

with  the  prefervation  of  peace. 
And,  that  efficacious  provihon  fhould  be  made  for  inflicting  adequate  penalties  upon 

all  thofe,who,  by  violating  their  rights,  fhall  infringe  the  treaties,  and  endanger 

the  peace  of  the  union. 

A  fyftem  correfponding  with  the  mild  principles  of  religion  and  philanthropy  to- 
wards an  unenlightened  race  of  men,  whole  happinefs  materially  depends  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  united  ftates,  would  be  as  honourable  to  the  national  chara&er  as  con- 
formable to  the  dictates  of  found  policy. 

The  powers  fpecially  veiled  in  me  by  the  adt  laying  certain  duties  on  diftilled 
fpirits,  which  refpect  the  fubdivifions  of  the  diftricts  into  furveys,  the  appointment  of 
officers,  and  the  afhgnment  of  compenfations,  have  likevvife  been  carried  into  effect. 
In  a  matter  in  which  both  materials  and  experience  were  wanting  to  guide  the  cal- 
culation, it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  there  muft  have  been  difficulty  in  fuch  an 
adjuftment  of  the  rates  of  compenfation  as  would  conciliate  a  reafonable  competency 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  limits  prefcribed  by  the  law.  It  is  hoped  that  the  cir- 
cumfpec'tion  which  has  been  ufed  will  be  found  in  the  refult  to  have  fecured  the  laft 
of  the  two  objects ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  with  a  view  to  the  firft,  in  fome  inftances, 
arevifion  of  the  provifion  will  be  found  advifcable. 

The  impremons  with  which  this  law  has  been  received  by  the  community  have 
been,  upon  the  whole,  fuch  as  were  to  be  expected  among  enlightened  and  well  dif- 
pofed  citizens,  from  the  propriety  and  neceffity  of  the  meafure.  The  novelty  how- 
ever of  the  tax,  in  a  confiderable  part  of  the  united  ftates,  and  a  mifconception  of 
fome  of  its  provifions,  have  given  occafion,  in  particular  places,  to  fome  degree  of  dil- 
con  ent.  But  it  is  fatisfactory  to  know,  that  this  difpofition  yields  to  proper  explana- 
tions, and  more  juft  apprehenfions  of  the  true  nature  of  the  law.  And  I  entertain  a 
full  confidence,  that  it  will,  in  all,  give  way  to  motives  which  arife  out  of  a  juft  fenfe 
of  duty,  and  a  virtuous  regard  to  the  public  welfare. 

If  there  are  any  circumftances  in  the  law,  which,  confiftently  with  its  main  defign, 
may  be  fo  varied  as  to  remove  any  well-intentioned  objeclions  that  may  happen  to 
exiifc,  it  will  confift  with  a  wife  moderation  to  make  the  proper  variations.  It  is  de- 
ferable, on  all  occafions,  to  unite  with  a  fteady  and  firm  adherence  to  conftitutional 
and  neceffary  acts  of  government,  the  fulleft  evidence  of  a  difpofition,  as  far  as  may 
be  practicable,  to  confult  the  willies  of  every  part  of  the  community,  and  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  public  adminiftration  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

Purfnant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the  feveral  acts  on  that  iubject — a  diftnet 
of  ten  miles  fquarc.for  the  permanent  feat  of  the  government  of  the  united  ftates,  has 
been  fixed,  and  announced  by  proclamation ;  which  diftrict  will  comprehend  lands 
on  both  fides  of  the  river  Potownuc,  and  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  George-Town . 
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A  city  has  alfo  been  laid  out,  agreeably  to  a  plan  which  will  be  placed  before  congrefs  : 
And  as  there  is  a  profpecl,  favoured  by  the  rate  of  fales  which  have  already  taken 
piace,  of  ample  funds  for  carrying  on  the  neceffary  public  buildings,  there  is  every 
expectation  of  their  due  progrefs. 

The  completion  of  the  cenfus  of  the  inhabitants,  for  which  provifion  was  made  by 
law  has  been  duly  notified  (excepting  one  inftance  in  which  the  return  has  been  in- 
formal and  another  in  which  it  has  been  omitted,  or  mifcarried)  and  the  returns  of 
the  officers  who  were  charged  with  this  duty,  which  will  be  laid  before  you,  will  give 
you  the  pleafing  affurance,  that  the  prefent  population  of  the  united  ftate*  borders  on 
four  millions  of  peribns.  -  •    " 

It  is  proper  alfo  to  inform  you,  that  a  further  loan  of  two  millions  and  an  halt  of 
florins  has  been  completed  in  Holland  ;  the  terms  of  which  are  limilar  to  thofe  of 
the  one  laft  announced,  except  as  to  a  fmall  reduction  of  charges.  Another,  on  like 
terms,  for  fix  millions  of  florins,  had  been  fet  on  foot,  under  circumftances  that  allured 
an  immediate  completion. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  . 

Two  treaties  which  have  been  provifionally  concluded  with  the  Cherokees,  and  lix 
nations  of  Indians,  will  be  laid  before  you,  for  your  confideration  and  ratification. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 
In  entering  upon  the  difcharge  of  your  legifiative  truft,  you  muft  anticipate  with 
pleafure,  that  many  of  the  difficulties,  neceffarily  incident  to  the  firft  arrangements 
of  a  new  ooverment,   for  an  extenfive  country,  have  been  happily  furmounted  by  tne 
zealous  and  judicious  exertions  of  your  predeceffors,  in  co-operation  with  the  other 
branch  of  the  legiflature.     The  important  objects  which  remain  to  be  accomplished, 
will,  I  am  perfuuded,be  conducted  upon  principles  equally  comprehenfive,  and  equally 
well  calculated  for  the  advancement  of  the  general  weal. 

The  time  limited  for  receiving  fubferiptions  to  the  loans  propoled  by  the  ait  making 
provifion  for  the  debt  of  the  united  Slates  having  expired,  Statements  from  the  proper 
department  will,  as  foon  as  poflible,  apprife  you  of  the  exad  refult.  Enough,  however, 
isalreadv  known,  to  afford  an  affurance  that  the  views  of  that  aft  have  been  fubftan- 
tially  fulfilled.  The  fubfeription  in  the  domeftic  debt  of  the  united  ftates  has  em- 
braced by  far  the  greateil  proportion  of  that  debt ;  affording,  at  the  fame  time,  proof 
of  the  general  Satisfaction  of  the  public  creditors  with  the  fyttem  which  has  been  pro- 
pofed  to  their  acceptance,  and  of  the  fpirit  of  accommodation  to  the  convenience  of 
the  government  with  which  they  are  actuated.  The  fubferiptions  in  the  debts  of  the 
refpe&ive  ftates,  as  far  as  the  provifions  of  the  law  have  permitted,  may  be  laid  to  be 
yet  more  general.  The  part  of  the  debt  of  the  united  ftates  which  remains  unfub- 
icribed,  will  naturally  engage  your  further  deliberations. 

It  is  particularly  pleafing  to  me  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you,  that  the  revenues 
which  have  been  eftablifhed  promife  to  be  adequate  to  their  objects ;  and  may  be  per- 
mitted, if  no  unforefeen  exigency  occurs,  to  fupcrfede,  for  the  prefent,  the  neceihty  ot 
any  new  burthens  upon  our  constituents.  . 

An  objeel  which  will  claim  your  early  attention  is,  a  provmon  for  the  current  fer- 
vice  of  the  enfuing  year,  together  with  fuch  afcertained  demands  upon  the  trealury 
as  require   to  be  immediately  difcharged,  and  fuch  cafualties  as  may  have    anfen 
in  the  execution  of  the  public  buiinefs,  for  which  no  Specific  appropriation  may  have 
yet  been  made  ;  of  all  which  a  proper  eftimate  will  be  laid  before  you. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprcfentativcs,  # 

I  fhali  content  myfelf  with  a  general  reference  to  former  communications  .or  Several 
obiecSs,  upon  which  the  urgency  of  other  affairs  has  hitherto  poftponed  any  definitive 
resolution.  Their  importance  will  recall  them  to  your  attention  ;  and  I  truft  that  the 
progrefs  already  made  in  the  molt  arduous  arrangements  of  the  government,  will  ai- 
ford°you  leifure  to  refume  them  with  advantage. 

There  are,  however,  fome  of  them  of  which  I  cannot  forbear  a  more  particu  ar 
mention.— Thefe  are  the  militia,  the  poft-office  and  poil-roads-the  mint  weights 
and  meafures,  and  a  provifion  for  the  faie  of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  united  ftates.^ 

The  firft  is  certainly  an  object  of  primary  importance,  whether  viewed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  national  fecurity,  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  community,  or  to  the  preierva- 
tion  of  order.  In  connection  with  this,  the  eftablifhment  of  competent  magazmes 
andarfenals,  and  the  fortification  of  fuch  places  as  are  peculiarly  important  and  vul- 
nerable, naturally  prefent  themfeive*  to  confideration;  'Ue  fefetj  of  t^e  united  Bates, 
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under  divine  prote&ion,  ought  to  reft  on  the  bafis  of  fyftematlc   and   folid  arrange- 
ments ;  expofed  as  little  as  poflible  to  the  hazards  of  fortuitous  circumftances. 

The  importance  of  the  poll -office  and  poll-roads,  on  a  plan  fufiicieutly  liberal  and 
eomprehenfive,  as  they  refpect  the  expedition,  fafety,  and  facility  of  communication, 
is  increafed  by  their  inltrumentality  in  diffufing  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  government  ;  which,  while  it  contributes  to  the  fecurity  of  the  people, 
ferves  alfo  to  guard  them  againft  the  effects  of  mifreprefentation  and  mifconception. 
The  cftabiifhrnent  of  additional  crofs-pofts,  efpecially  to  fome  of  the  important  points 
in  the  weftern  and  northern  parts  of  the  union,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  material  utility. 

The  diforders  in  the  exifting  currency,  and  efpecially  the  fcarcity  of  fmall  change, 
a  fcarcity  fo  peculiarly  diftrefiing  to  the  poorer  claffes,  ftrongly  recommend  the  car- 
rying into  immediate  cfFect  the  refolution  already  entered  into  concerning  the  eftab- 
liihment  of  a  mint.  Measures  have  been  taken,  purfuant  to  that  refolution,  for  pro- 
curia^  fome  of  the  moft.  neceifary  artifts,  together  with  the  requifite  apparatus. 

An  uniformity  in  the  weights  and  meafures  of  the  country  is  among  the  important 
obje^s  fubmitted  to  you  by  the  conftitution,  and,  if  it  can  be  derived  from  a  ftand- 
ard  at  once  invariable  and  univerfal,  niuft  be  no  lefs  honourable  to  the  public  coun- 
cils, than  conducive  to  the  public  convenience. 

A  provifion  for  the  fale  of  the  vacant,  lands  of  the  united  ftates  is  particularly  urg- 
ed, among  other  reafons,  by  the  important  considerations,  that  they  are  pledged  as  a 
fund  for  reducing  the  public  debt ;  that,  if  timely  and  judiciouily  applied,  they  may 
fave  the  neceffity  of  burthening  our  citizens  with  new  taxes  for  the  extinguifhment 
of  the  principal ;  and  that  being  free  to  difchacge  the  principal,  but  in  a  limited  pro- 
portion, no  opoortunity  ought  to  be  loll  for  availing  the  public  of  its  rights. 

G.    WASHINGTO  N. 
United  States,  Odi.  25, 179I. 
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Address  of  tie  House  &/ Representatives,  in  Jlnfwsr  to  the  fore- 

going  Speech. 

To   GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  President  if  the   UNITED  STATES. 

SIR, 

IN  receiving  your  addrefs  at  the  opening  of  the  prefent  feflion,  the  houfe  of  repre- 
sentatives have  taken  an  ample  fhare  in  the  feelings  infpired  by  the  actual  prof- 
perity  and  flattering  profpe-fts  of  our  country  :  and  whilil,  with  becoming  gratitude 
to  heaven,  we  afcrrbe  this  happinefs  to  the  true  fource  from  which  it  flows,  wc  be- 
hold, with  an  animating  pleafure,  the  degree  in  which  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  the 
united  ftates  have  been  inftrumental  in  difpenfing  it. 

It  yields  us  particular  fatisfadlion  to  learn  the  fuccefs  with  which  the  different  im- 
portant meafures  of  the  government  have  proceeded;  as  well  thole  fpecially  provid- 
ed for  at  the  laft  feffion,  as  thofe  of  preceding  date.  The  fafety  of  our  weftern  fron- 
tiers, in  which  the  lives  and  repofe  of  fo  many  of  cur  fellow  citizens  are  involved,  be- 
ing peculiarly  interefting,  your  communications  en  that  fubject.  are  proportionally 
grateful  to  us. 

The  gallantry  and  good  conduct,  of  the  militia  whofe  fervices  were  called  for,  is  an 
honourable  confirmation  of  the  efficacy  of  that  precious  refource  of  a  free  irate.  And 
we  anxioufly  with  that  the  confequences  of  their  fuccefsful  enterprizes,  and  the  other 
proceedings  to  which  you  have  referred,  may  leave  the  united  ftates  free  to  purfue 
the  molt  benevolent  policy  towards  the  unhappy  and  deluded  race  of  people  in  our 
neighbourhood. 

The  amount  of  the  population  of  the  united  ftates,  determined  by  the  returns  of  the 
cenfus,  is  a  fource  of  the  moil  pleating  reflections,  whether  it  be  viewed  in  relation 
to  our  national  fafety  and  refpeclability,  or  as  a  proof  of  the  felicity  in  the  fituation 
of  our  country,  which  favours  fo  unexampled  a  rapidity  in  its  growth. 

Nor  ought  any  to  be  ihfenfible  to  the  additional  motive  fuggefted  by  this  impor- 
tant fatt,to  papetuatc  the  free  government  cttablifhsd,  with  a  Wife  adminiilration  of 
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it,  to  a  portion  of  the  earth  which  promifes  fuch  an  incrcafe  of  the  number  which  is 
to  enjoy  thofe  blefiings  within  the  limits  of  the  united  ftates. 

We  fhall  proceed,  with  all  the  refpect  due  to  your  patriotic  recommendations,  and 
with  a  deep  fenfe  of  the  truft  committed  to  us  by  our  fellow-citizens,  to'take  into 
confideration  the  various  and  important  matters  falling  within  the  prefent  icflioa. 
And  in  difcufling  and  deciding  each,  we. fhall  feel  every  difpofition,whilft  we3re  pur- 
fuing  the  public  welfare,  which  mud  be  the  fupreme  object  with  all  our  conftirucnts, 
to  accommodate  as  far  as  poffible  the  means  of  attaining  it  to  the  fentiments  and  wifhes 
of  every  part  of  them. 

Signed  by  order,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprtfer.tatives, 
JONATHAN  TRUMBULL,     Sfeaiir. 

Atteft.  JOHN  BECKLEY,  Clerk. 

The  PRESIDENT'S  REPLY. 

GENTLEMEN', 

THE  pleafure  I  derive  from  an  affurance  of  your  attention  to  the  bbje&s  I  have 
recommended  to  you,  is  doubled  by  your  concurrence  in  the  teftimony  I  have  borne 
to  the  profperous  condition  of  our  public  affairs. 

Relying  on  the  fandtions  of  your  enlightened  judgment,  and  on  your  patriotic  aid, 
I  (hall  be  the  more  encouraged  in  all  my  endeavours  for  the  public  weal ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  thofe  which  may  be  required  on  my  part  for  executing  the  falutary  mea- 
fures  T  anticipated  from  your  prefent  deliberations. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


TERMS  and  CONDITIONS  declared  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  far  Regulating  the  Materials  and  Manner  of  the 
Buildings  and  improvements  on  the  Lots  in  the  City  of  WAS  HI  N  G- 
TON. 

ift.'T'HAT  the  outer  and  party-walls  of  all  houfes  within  the  faid  city  fhall  be 
JL     built  of  brick  or  ftone. 
ad.  That  all  buildings  on  the  ftreets  fhall  be  parallel  thereto,  and  may  be  advanc- 
ed to  the  line  of  the  ftreet,  or  withdrawn  therefrom,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  improv- 


by  the  commiflioners  to  fup< 

tain  the  lines  of  the  walls  to  correfpond  with  thef'e  regulations. 

3d.  The  wall  of  no  houfe  to  be  higher  than  forty  feet  to  the  roof,  in  any  part  of 
the  city  ;  nor  fhall  any  be  lower  than  thirty-five  feet,  on  any  of  the  avenues. 

4th.  That  the  perfon  or  perfons  appointed  by  the  commiflioners  to  fuperir.tend  the 
buildings,  may  enter  on  the  land  of  any  perfon,  to  fet  out  the  foundation  and  regulate 
the  walls  to  be  built  between  party  3nd  party,  as  to  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  there- 
of :  Which  foundation  fhall  be  laid  equally  upon  the  lands  of  the  perfons  between 
whom  fuch  party-walls  are  to  be  built,  and  fhall  be  of  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  de- 
termined by  fuch  perfon  proper;  and  the  fir  ft  builder  fhali  be  reimburfed  one  moiety 
of  the  charge  of  fuch  party-wall,  or  fo  much  thereof  as  the  next  builder  fhall  have  «c- 
cafion  to  make  ufe  of,  before  fuch  next  builder  (hall  any  ways  ufe  or  break  into  the 
wall — The  charge  or  value  thereof  to  be  fet  by  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  appointed  by 
the  commiflioners. 

5th.  As  temporary  conveniences  will  be  proper  for  lodging  workmen  and  fecur- 
ing  materials  for  building,  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  fuch  may  be  ere&ed  with  the 
approbation  of  the  commiflioners  :  But  they  may  be  removed  or  difcontinued,  by  the 
fpecial  order  of  the  commiflioners. 

.  6th.  The  way  into  the  fquares  being  deligned  in  a  fpecial  manner  for  the  common 
ufe  and  convenience  of  the  occupiers  of  the  refpeenve  fquares— the  property  in  the 
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fame  is  refer  ved  to  the  public,  fo  that  there  may  be  an  immediate  interference  on  any 
abufc  of  the  ufe  thereof,  by  any  individual,  to  the  nuifance  or  obftruclion  of  others. 
The  proprietors  of  the  lots  adjoining  the  entrance  into  the  fquares,  on  archin^  over 
the  entrance,  and  fixing  gates  in  the  manner  the  commifiioners  mall  approve,  fhall 
be  entitled  to  divide  the  fpace  over  the  arching,  and  build  it  up  with  the  range  of 
that  line  of  the  fquare. 

7th.  No  vaults  fhall  be  permitted  under  the  flreets,  nor  any  encroachments  on  the 
foot-way  above,  by  fteps,  Hoops,  porches,  cellar-doors,  windows,  ditches,  or  leaning 
walls  ;  nor  fhall  there  be  any  projection  over  the  ftreets,  other  than  the  eves  of  the 
houfes,  without  the  confent  of  the  commifiioners. 

8th.  Thefe  regulations  are  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  conveyances  are 
to  be  made,  according  to  the  deeds  in  truft  of  the  lands  within  the  city. 

G.    WASHINGTON. 
Qclober  I  J,  1 79 1. 
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FOREIGN      INTELLIGENCE. 

GREAT-BRITAIN. 

LONDON,     Sept.  3. 

I"1  H  E  party  has,  doubtlefs,  great  reafon  to  boafl  of  their  wifdom  in  palling  fen- 
tence  of  banifhment  upon  Mr.  Burke,  from  the  black  town  of  Sinope  ;  they 
will  now  have  the  mortification  to  hear  of  that  gentleman's  thundering  and  convin- 
cing eloquence  being  difplayed  in  the  upper  houfe  ;  it  being  his  majefty's  wifh  to  dif- 
tinguifh  and  reward  fuch  eminent  abilities  and  integrity,  with  fome  fpecial  mark  of 
his  royal  favour,  and  to  retain  Mr.  Burke  ftill  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  ;  although 
lie  has  more  pretenfions  than  any  man  we  know  to  enjoy  the  otium  cum  dignitate.  He 
is  to  be  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

WHITEHALL,    Auguft  30. 

In  confequence  of  the  late  edict  of  the  Spanifh  government  refpecting  foreigners, 
the  principal  merchants  and  other  Britifh  fubjects  refiding  in  Alicant,  were,  on  the 
7th  inftant,  required  by  the  governor  to  declare  whether  they  chofe  to  be  confidered 
and  claffed  as  foreigners  Tranfeuntas  or  Doniriliadot.  On  their  preferring  the  latter 
clafs,  they  were  ordered  to  leave  Alicant  within  fifteen  days,  and  were  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Spain  during  that  period.  Meffrs. 
Keith  and  Macdenald  having  declined  complying  with  this  order,  they  were  confined 
in  the  caftle  of  Alicant. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  at  Madrid,  Count  Florida  Blanca  immediately 
allured  Lord  St-  Helen's  that  he  entirely  difapproved  of  every  part  of  the  governor's 
conduct  \  that  orders  fhould  be  immediately  given  for  the  releafe  of  Meffrs.  Keith  and 
Macdonald,  without  a  moment's  delay  ;  and  that  the  governor  fhould  be  called  upon 
to  prove  any  charge  that  he  might  have  againll  them,  and,  on  his  failing  to  make  it 
good,  that  thole  gentlemen  mould  certainly  receive  due  fatisfaction.  Count  Florida 
Blanca  added,  that  he  had,  the  preceding  evening,  fent  orders  on  this  fubject,  which 
would,  he  trufled,  fecure  his  Majtfly's  fubjects  fettled  at  Alicant  from  any  further 
nioleflation- 

Within  a  few  hours  after  this  convcrfation,  Count  Florida  Blanca  fent  Lord  St. 
Helen's  the  abovementioned  order  for  the  releafe  ot  Meffrs.  Keith  and  Macdonald, 
which  his  excellency  immediately  forwarded  to  Alicant. 

W  A  R  W  I  C  K,     Augujl  27. 
Birmingham   Rioters- 
i  our  of  the  rioters  lately  tried  have  been  capitally  convicted,   and  Baron    Perrya 
having  left  town,  all  the  convicts  mud  meet  their  fate,  as  his  lordfhip  left  no  room  t» 
expect  a  reprieve,  nor  g^ve  any  hopes  of  mercy. 
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„     MADRID,    Augujl  9. 

The  oath  tp  be  take^n  by  flrangers  has  been  So  modified  as  to  bind  them  only  not 
to  hold  any  communication  with  their  own  country  on  affairs  of  ftate  or  matters  oi* 
government. 

VIENNA,    Auguft  24. 

LafWunday  a  courier  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  Prince  Gallitzin,  the  Ruffian  ambaf- 
jfador,  from  prince  Repnin,  with  news,  that  on  nth  inft.  the  preliminary  articles  of 
peace  between  Ruflia  and  the  Porte,  were  Signed  at  Galatz  by  him  and  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  that  in  order  to  havetime  for  adjufting  a  definitive  treaty,  and  appointing 
commiflioners  for  that  purpofe,  they  had  agreed  upon  a«  armiftice  for  eight  months. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  tie  Hague,  September,  2* 

"  An  expreSa  is  arrived  here  with  account  that  peace  has  been  Signed  between  Ruf- 
fia  and  she  Porte,  at  Maczin,  in  fight  of  the  two  armies. 

"  There  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  of  the  powers  of  Europe  forming  a  league  to  fettle 
the  affairs  pf  France;  but  it  is  Said,  that  the  courts  of  England,  Pruffia  and  Holland, 
have  not  yet  absolutely  come  into  the  views  of  other  powers  in  that  important  affair." 
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PORTSMOUTH,      (N.  H.)      September  22. 

Laft  Friday  the  convention,  which  met  at  Concord  for  the  purpofe  of  reviling  the 
constitution  of  this  ftate,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  fame  place  the  Second  Wednes- 
day of  February  next.  The  alterations  agreed  upon,  are  referred  to  a  committee  of 
ten,  to  report  at  the  adjourned  meeting. 

N  E  W  -  y  O  R  K,     October  26. 

Laft  Monday  night,  about  n  o'clock,  a  building  in  Broad-flreet,  occupied  by  Mr. 
Paterae,  manufacturer  of  (larch  and  hair-powder,  took  fire,  and  was  very  foon  reduced 
to  afhes.     Confiderable  damage  was  done  to  an  adjoining  houfe. 


BALTIMORE,     October  25. 

Ext  rati  of  a  letter  from  a  refp  eel  able  gentleman  in  Baltimore  county,  to  Lis  friend  in  this  town, 

dated  the  lytb  infant. 

I  have  a  remarkable  breed  of  fheep,  which  hath  been  produced  by  adding  to  my 
flock  a  Perfian  ram, 

"  The  other  day  I  Separated  from  the  reft  twelve  wethers ;  thefe  T  intend  to  kill 
this  winter  : — They  appeared  So  uncommonly  Sat  and  large,  that  I  was  induced  to 
weigh  them  alive  ;  the  particular  weight  oS  each  Sheep  was  as  Sollows  : — 154,  177, 
1S1,  168, 157,  168, 188,  174,  155,  172,  152,  169— Total  20151b." 

DUMFRIES,      October   20. 

We,  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  diftridt  of  Dumfries,  do  prefent  as  a  grievance,  the  ex- 
iting laws  of  this  commonwealth  ;  whereby  landed  property  is  protected  Srom  Sale 
by  execution  for  payment  of  debts. 

We  fee  with  regret,  many  instances  of  injuftke,  and  we  apprehend  much  immo- 
rality is  thereby  encouraged. 

ALEXANDRIA,    Oclober,  31. 

Account  of  the  four  infpecled  at  this  port,  for  the  laft   two  years,  (talen  from  the   infteclor's 

books  J  viz. 

From  the  ift  of  Augufl  1789,  to  the  firft  of  AuguSt  1790—42,220  barrels.  Frcm 
the  ift  of  Auguft  1790,  to  the  ift  of  Augwft  1791— 50,332  barrel?, 
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PHILADELPHIA,  CSlober  8- 
It  is  faid  in  a  Richmond  paper,  that  Mr.  Robert  Carter,  of  Nominy,  Virgi- 
nia, has  emancipated  442  flaves — This,  if  true,  is  a  facrifice  on  the  altar  of  Humani- 
ty of  perhaps  an  hundred  thouiand  dollars — and  is  the  more^xtraordinary  and  praife- 
worthy  in  an  age  when  Mammon  is  the  god  that  commands  the  moft  extenfive  con- 
gregation of  worfhippers. 

Among  a  variety  of  accounts  from  Cape  Francois,  the  following  has  been  related  : 
«£,  widow,  who  owned  a  plantation  on  which  there  were  about  500  negroes,  having 
always  treated  them  with  humanity  and  kindnefs,  on  the  alarm  from  the  infurgents, 
thel'c  flakes  applied  to  their  owner  for  arms  to  defend  her  property — and  when  the 
plant:  tion  was  attacked,  they  repelled  aud  beat  off  the  aiTailants,  by  which  means  the 
eftate  was  preferved  from  deftruc-tion. — Humanity  as  well  as  honefty  will  be  found  to 
be  the  belt  policy. 

Ocl.  9.  Accounts  have  been  received  in  town  of  a  dreadful  conflagration  in  Newbern, 
North-Cans  lina,  on  the  28th  ult.  A  great  part  of  that  flourishing  town  fell  a  facrifice  to 
the  flames;  fixty-chree  houfes  being  confumed.  The  ravages  of  the  deftruaive  ele- 
ment were  checked  by  blowing  up  leveral  houfes  with  gun-powder.  A  fimilar  ex- 
pedient was  adopted  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  great  fire  in  London,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  fecond. — The  lofs  is  computed  at  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds . 

An  office  is  opened  in  London  fur  the  faie  of  Stocks  in  the  American  Funds. 

Cambricks  of  a  fuperior  finenefs  are  now  manufactured  in  Ireland. 

Ocl.  1  a.  A  plan  for  cutting  a  canal  between  Clubfoot's  and  Harlow's  creeks, in  Korth 
Carolina,  lately  appeared  in  the  Edenton  paper — the  diftance  from  creek  to  creek  is 
about  two  miles — Thus  the  fpirit  of  improvement  is  catching  from  ftate  to  flate. 

Ocl.  20.  By  late  accounts  from  Port-au-Prince,  it  apears  that  a  coalition  has  been 
formed  between  the  ivLites  and  the  free  people  of  colour — and  by  a  written  convention, 
the  whites  have  recognized  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  the  people  of  colour 
by  the  National  Afiembly,  as  well  as  thofe  which  they  claim  under  certain  ancient 
edicts  of  the  French  Monarchs. 

Ocl.  22.  Yefterday,  purfuant  to  notification,  the  Stockholders  of  the  Bank  of  the 
united  ftatcs,  affembled  at  the  city-hall,  of  this  city,  for  the  purpofe  of  chufing  25  Di- 
rectors according  to  law — when  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : 

George  Cabot  Fifhcr  Ames  Jonathan  Mafon  jun. 

Jofeph  Barreli  Jeremiah  Wadfworth  Philip  Livingfton 

John  Watts  J°hn  Lawrance  Rufus  King 

James  Watfon  Nicholas  Low  Jofeph  Anthony 

Jofeph  Ball  William  Bingham  James  Cole  Fifher 

Herman  Le  Roy  John  M.  Nefbitt  Robert  Smith 

Thomas  Willing*  Archibald  M'Call  Charles  Petit 

Charles  Carroll,  M.  Dr.  James  M'Clurs,  V.        Samuel  Johnfton,  N.  C. 

William  Smith,  S.  C. 

Ocl.  25.  According  to  the  new  conflitution  of  France,  the  number  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  is  to  be  745  ;  which,  according  to  a  calculation,  is  about  one  Reprefentative  to 
thirty-five  thoufand  inhabitants.     The  Englifh  is  one  to  16,128,  and  the  Irifh,  one  to 

*3,339- 

Ocl.  31.  Tuefday  laft5about  one  o'clock,  the  liable  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fifher,  near 
Spruce-ftreet,  caught  fire,  which  confumed  the  roof  and  upper  floor,  and  a  quantity  of 
h3y,  &c.  and  communicated  to  a  brick  ftable  adjoining,  belonging  to  Nicholas  Wain, 
Eftp  the  roof  of  which,  and  about  7  tons  of  hay  were  likewife  confumed. 

Wednefday  afternoon,  about  4  o'clock,  the  city  was  again  alarmed  by  the  cry  of 
fire,  which  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dock-flreet,  and  deftroyed  a  frame 
houfe  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Wain,  containing  a  quantity  of  hay. 

•  Mr.  V/illinghas  fmce  been  cbofen  Frefidentof  the  bank 4  and  John  Kean3  Efij.  (S*  C.J 
Cafbler. 


Intelligence.  2g~ 

Thurfday  afternoon,  about  $  o'clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  hay-loft  of  a  brick  lia- 
ble, belonging  to  Mr.  John  Morton,  in  Dock-ftreet,1  near  the  drawbridge,  which  oc- 
cafioned  confiderable  damage  to  the  building,  befides  deftroying  a  quantity  of  hay 
&c.  before  it  could  be  extinguifhed. 

Circumftances  having  created  a  fufpicion  that  thefe  difafters  were  occafioned  by 
fome  evil-difpofed  perfons ;  a  proclamation  has  been  iffued  by  the  governor,  offering 
a  reward  of  500  dollars  for  the  difcovery  of  the  perpetrator  or  perpetrators  ©f  this 
horrid  villany.  A  like  reward  of  500  dollars  is  offered  upon  the  fame  terms  by  a  few 
public-fpirited  citizens. 

ExtraEl  of  a  letter  from  Bfon. 

Mr. ,  who  lately  arrived  from  France,  informed   me  that  the  impofitions  on 

our  oil,  &c.in  that  kingdom,  are  occafioned  merely  on  account  of  there  being  no  dif- 
criminations  made  between  our  allies,  and  thofe  not  in  alliance  with  us.  They  fay — 
why  fhould  we  admit  your  commodities  free  of  duty,  when  you  make  us  pay  the  fame 
as  the  Englifh  do  ? 

"  If  Congrefs  was  to  put  10  per  cent,  on  all  foreigners  not  in  alliance,  and  ap- 
propriate the  proceeds  of  fuch  a  duty  as  a  bounty  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
whale  fifhery,  it  might  prevent  our  beft  whalers  going  to  France  and  England,  to 
carry  on  and  learn  them  the  bufinefs.  Unlefs  the  general  government  does  fomething 
to  encourage  the  bufinefs,  you  may  depend  that  this  great  article  of  commerce  will 
in  a  few  years  be  loft  to  the  united  ftates. 

"  Mr.  Jefferfon's  report  will,  I  hope,  operate  to  produce  fomething  that  may  an- 
fwer  to  counteract  France  and  England,  fo  far  as  their  duties  embarrafs  the  fifheries." 

The  following  is  copy  of  a  return  made  by  capt.  O'Brien,   at  Algiers,    to   the 
Ruffian  coaful  at  Gibraltar  : 

AMERICANS    AT    ALGIERS,    THE    15th    OF    MARCH,    I79I. 

Crew  of  the  fhip  Dauphin,  captured  3,0th  of  July,  1785. 

Zequins. 

Capt.  Richard  O'Brien,  ranfom  demanded  2000 

Mate  Andrew  Montgomery,  1500 

Jacob  Serfainer,  French  paffenger  2000 

William  Patterfon-**  keeps  tavern  1500 
Philip  Sloan            I  725 

PelegLoring  ySeamen  725 

J.  Robertfon  1  725 

James  Hall  J  725 

Crew  of  the  fchooner  Mary,  taken  the  25th  of  July,  1785-. 

Capt.  Ifaac  Stevens  2000 

Mate,  Alexander  Forfyth  1500 

James  Cathcart,  keeps  tavern,  ~\  900 

Georsre Smith,  in  the  Dey's  houfe  /  c  ,„„                                           725 

John  Gregory  i  725 

James  Harmet  J  725 


Algerine  Zequins,  16475 

Duty  payable  on  the  above  fum  at  10  per  cent .  1647^ 

Sundry  gratifications  to  officers  of  the  Dey's  houfhold  and  regency, 

equal  to  17  1-6  Zequins,  each  perfon  ^04^ 

34792  Mexican  dollars  are  Zeq.  18,362  5-6 

Extra<3  of  a  letter  from  Glafgoxv,  July  28. 
"  The  united  ftates  will  never  find  fuch  a  fure  and  certain  market  for  their  grain 
as  by  encouraging  manufactories.  This  will  be  a  market  attended  with  no  rifks,  and 
liable  to  the  regulation  of  no  foreign  prince.  In  fhort,  if  peace  is  reftored  in  Europe, 
it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  be  occafion  for  a  fingle  cargo  of  American  wheat.  By  en- 
couraging manufactories  fo  much  in  Britain,  all  that  the  country  grows  is  confumed 
at  home." 


2  85  Marriages" and  Deaths. 

MARRIAGES. 

Massachusetts.     At  Bojlon,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxey,  of  Providence,  to  Mifs 

Sufannah  Hopkins  ;  Dr.  Nathaniel  Noyes  to   Mifs  Rehecca  Hunt  ;  Mr.   Samuel  S. 

Parker  to  Mifs  Ruth  Adams;  Mr.  John  Hitchborn  to   Mifs   Betfy  Brown;  Capt, 

Charles  Porter   to  Mifs  Betfy   Wilkinfon ;  Mr.   Jofeph  A.  Kimble  to   Mifs  Patty 

Rhode-Island.     At   Newport,  Mr,  John  Bowers,  of  Somerfet,  to  Mifs  Mary 

New-York  In  the  capital,  Francis  Lynch,  Efq.  to  Mifs  Maria  Rofe  ;  James  An- 
derfon  Efq  of  South-Carolina,  to  Mifs  Webb  ;  Mr.  John  Mildenberger  to  Mifs  Pol- 
ly Gaffner ;  Mr  Abraham  Okie  to  Mifs  Mary  Gibbons  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Greenleaf  to 
Mifs  Nancy  Quackenbos.  At  Scbeneflady,  Jofeph  C.  Yates.  Efq.  to  Mrs.Ellicc.  At 
Fi/bkill  Mr    liaac  Svvartwout  to  Mifs  Betfy  Lewis. 

New-Jersey  At  Newark,  Mr  Matthias  B.  Higgins  to  Mifs  Polly  Andrefs ; 
William  Griffiths,  Efq.  of  Burlington  to  Mifs  Abigail  Hatfield.  At  Orange,  Mr.  Ger- 
fham  Williams  to  Mifs  Phebe  Squires.    At  Burlington,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Coleman  to  Mrs. 

Lippencott. 

Pennsylvania.     At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Jofeph  James  to  Mifs  Hopkins;  Mr.  Ifaac 
Price  to  Mifs   Polly  Fenthom  ;  Capt.  Richard  Dale  to  Mifs  Crathorn  ;  Mr.  David 
C  Claypoole  to  Mifs  Peggy  Britton  ;  Nathaniel  Blodget,  Efq.  to  Mrs.  Bland,  relicT  of 
the  late  Hon.  Thedorick  Bland,  of  Virginia  ;  Mr.  John  Pinkerton.  jun.  to  Mifs  Jenny 
Thompfon.     At  Mount- P  leaf  ant,  Alleghany  county,  Lieut  Jeffers  of  the  i  ft   U.  S  Reg. 
to  Mifs  Sally   Chrifcy.     DocTor  George  Benzell,  of   Germantown,  to  Mifs  Hannah 
Comb   of  Chefnut-hill.     At  Carlijle,  Mr.  William  Turnbull  to  Mifs  Maria  Nifbet. 
"  Delaware.  At  Wilmington,  Mr.  John  Beaton  to  Mrs  Hill. 
Maryland.     At  Baltimore,  Dr.  William  Hayes  to  Mifs  Polly  S  toe-kit- 
South-Carolina.     At  Cbariejlon,  Archibald  Davifon,  Efq.  of  Black-River,  to  Mifs 
Tane  C.  Sweetman  ;  Dr.  John   P.  Smith  to  Mrs     Clifford.     At   Georgetown,  Capt. 
Mitchell  to  MifsChifley;   Peter  Cafanave,  Efq.   to  Mifs  Ann  Young,  of  Notley- 
Hall.     At  Santee,  Mr.  William  R.  L.  Stukes,  of  Charlefton,  to  Mifs  Baxter,  of  Peedec. 

DBA     T    H    S. 
New-Hampshire.     At  Port/mouth,  John  Parker,  Efq.  Marfhal  for  the  diftritSl  of 

New-Hampfhire- 

Massachusetts.  At  Bojton,  *"rs.  Joanna  Stanton  ;  Rafter  John  Greaton;  Mrs. 
Homans,  confort  of  Mr-  Benjamin  Homans ;  Mr.  John  Ofborne ;  rs.  Coulter; 
Mifs  Elizabeth  Farnham  ;  r.  Calvin  White  ;  Mr.  William  Leachmore  ;  Mrs.  Ro- 
gers, confort  of  tor.  Daniel  I).  Rogers. 

Connecticut.     At  Hartford,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  confort  of  Dr.  Afa  Hopkins;  Mr. 

David  Blifs. 

New- York.  In  the  capital,  Mr.  Daniel  le  Roy  ;  >r.  Richard  Drake;  Mr.  Hunt; 
Mr.  James  Gray  ;  Mrs.  Harper,  of  the  American  company  of  comedians  ;  Mr. 
Henry  Bancker;  «  r.  Samuel  Dunlap  ;  r.  Thomas  Smith.  At  Lanfmghurgh,  Mr. 
Hugh  Boyle,  of  Philadelphia ;  Abraham  J.  Lanfing,  Efq.  aged  Jz,  and  Catharine  Lan- 
fino-,his  confort,  aged  69.  At  Plea/ant-  Valley,  the  Rev.  Wheeler  Cafe.  At  Albany,  Mr. 
Gcmt  Rychman.  At  Rye,  ifs  Anne  -  •  Jay,  At  Montgomery,  Ulfter  county,  Pa- 
trick Barber,  Efq.     At  Flatbujb,  Long-Ifland,  Peter  Lefferts,  Efq.     At  Fijhkill,  Mr. 

Montfort.  v 

New-Jersey.     At  Allentoivn,  vifs  Jane  Covenhoven.    At  Burlingttn,  John  Hude, 

Efq ;  >  rs.Vantine.  At  Newark,  Dr.  William  Burnet.    At  Wtjlfield,  col.  John  Scudder. 
Pennsylvania.     In  Philadelphia,   Mr.  John  Helm  ;   Mrs,  Afton,  confort  of   Mr. 

George  Afton  ;  Marcus  C.Knox,  fon  of  general  Knox  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Nefbitt ;  Mr. 

JohnWayne  ;  Mrs.  Catharine   Cottringer,  confort   of  ..  r.  John   Cottringer;    Mr. 

Samuel  Howell ;  Mr.  Philip  Benezet ;  Mrs.  Herr,  confort  of  Mr.  David  Herr;   Mrs 

Mary  Stevenfon.     At  Wright*  s- Ferry,  Mrs.  Jefferies,  confort  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Jefferies. 
Delaware.     At  Wilmington,  Mr.  Hezekiah  Niles,  killed  by  the  falling  of  a  fign 

and  hgn-poft. 

Virginia.     At  Winchejler,  fuddenly,  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan. 

North-Carolina.  Col.  George  Mitchell,  of  Onflow-county,  killed  by  Robert  W. 
Snead,  Efq.  in  a  duel. 

South-Carolina.  In  Charlejlon,  Mrs.  Wickham,  confort  of  Dr.  Wickham  of  Pee- 
dee  ;  Mr.  Simon  Thayer. 


O     C     T     O     B     E     R,     31,     1791. 


Ajles,pot,p.ton,  35/. 

,.    Clri/b,  p.bhl.        60*. 

■2  "S  Pen.  and  Jer.  do.  45s- 
^  LBqI}.  (uvmjhips)  60-62*. 
Brandy,  French,  p.  gal.  1 1/3 . 
Bread, jhip, per  civt.  I4/6*. 
'American,  in  bottles,  per 
dozen  8/4. 

.Ditto,  per  bbl.  30*. 


95' 

6o*< 

1*. 

13-14^. 

37*- 

35'- 
31*, 
26-27*. 


Oak, p.  m.feet,  67/6-85* 

Merchant,  pine 

Sap,      • 

Cedar, 
Chocelate,  per  lb. 
Coffee,  per.  lb> 

{Superfine, p.  bl. 
Common, 
Bur,  mid.  beji, 
Middlings, 
Sh  ip  fluff,  p.  civt.        I O* . 
Flax,  per  lb.  7i'9J- 

Flaxfeed,  per  bujb.  S'Sfy- 

Ginfeng,  per  lb.  l/"6-2*. 

Gin,  Holland,  per  gal.  5/9-6*. 
""  Wheat,  p.bujh.      6/9-  7* . 
Rye,  4*- 4/6. 

Oats,  1/9-2. 

^  Indian  corn,  2/7. 

Barley,  4/7  • 

befljhslled,      20*. 
Buckivheat,  Is. 

Hams,  per  lb.  6^-7^. 

HogS-lard,  7\-%d+ 

Honey,  Z\d^d 

Hemp,  per.  ton,      50-52/  10*. 
Hops,  per  lb. 


Hides  rata,  per  lb.     <)\d-lod._        C  Lump,  per  lb 
Indigo,  Fr.  per  lb.        y/6-I2s.]^    \Loaffing 


Carolina,  4-6/6 

Cajl,per  civt.  22/6-30*.!^ 

Bar,  per  ton,  29/-30/. 

Pig,  9/- IO/. 

Sheet,  60/- 65/. 

Nail  rods,  36/. 

Meal,  Indian, p.  bbl  16/8-17*. 

Molaffes,per  gal.  2/4-2/8 


17/. 

ig  j  Ditto,  double  ditto.      zed. 


Nails,  IO,  12  t^  20</. 


8** 


1  Ha'vannah,ivbite,\l-\'\>d 


v. 


Hogjhead  hoops, p.  m. 


2/3-2/6. 

6/ 


f  Sper. f  rained,  p.  g.    3/7. 

^j    j    Whale  com.  2* 

S    J  Z>o.  Northern,  if 6 

\_  Tanners  p .  bbl.  6  j/6 . 

Parchment, per  doz.  3G~37/°. 

Porter,    American,  10/6 

•    f  Burlington,  IC5* 

J    j  Zo-zt^r  Co.  75/6-60. 

^    L  Carolina,  65-70. 

i\?tf/>,  6-7/6. 

i?/<re,  /><rr  <r?t;*-  20-21*. 

Jamaica  per  g.  7"  7/6. 

Windivard,  6*. 

Antigua,  6*- 6/ 6. 

I  Barbadoes,  4s 

1   Country,  4/3 

LT^a,  2/9 

' German, p.  civt.  60-70*. 

Englijh,  blijlered,       8o* 

Imer.p.  ton,         45-60/. 

.Croiuley's,p.fag.        85*. 

1/6-2/8 

6rf. 


Ditto,  broiun,  yd. 

\_Mufco.p.civt.  ICO*. 

Allum,p.  bujb.  2/4. 

Liverpool,  2/1. 

Cadiz,  jf  1. 

Lijbon,  2/2-2/4. 

i  riv.>.  24  £•        7/6. 

C*    4  Carolina,  $%g.      8*- 8/4. 
(_Turpentine,  12/6. 

(J.R.n  iv.beJl,2j/6-2Hs. 
Inferior,  20-22/6. 

0A/»  30-35. 

Rappahan.  18/9-20. 

!  Coloured  Maryl.  30-60*. 

j  ZW/I,  1 7/6- 1 8/9. 

Long  leaf,        1 7/ 6-1 8-9. 

Eajlern  Shore,      1 6- 1 8*. 

Carolina,  neiv,\%fy-iOs. 
Old,         20*-25*. 

Hyfon,p.lb.        7/6-8/6. 

Souchong, 

Congo, 

Bohea, 

Mad.  p.  p. 

Lijbon, 

Teneriffe,p.g 

Fayal,p.  g. 


Snake  root, p.  lb. 
Soap,  common, 

Cafile, 
Starch, 


4/1-6/8. 

39/-5/7- 
2/6-2/7. 
40/- 75/. 
30/. 
4/2. 
3/4- 
k   J  Port,perpipe, 4O-42I10S. 
S    1  Ditto,  per  gal.         5/10*. 
Dit.per doz.bot.  28-30*. 
Claret,  30-60*. 

Sherry,  p.  gal.  jf6» 

_Malaga,  5/. 


4d-gd.\Wax,  bees, per  lb.      lflo\-2s. 


Current  Prices  of  Public  Securities. 

6  ^fr    Cents 

Funded  debt.  ^  3  /'fr   ^"^ 

Defered  6  /fr   CV«fr 

'  Final  Scttl.   and  other  Certificates 
Vnfundeddo.  \  Indents 

State  debts 
Bank  Subscriptions, 


22*    - 
12/6- 

13/4- 
l6/8- 

10/6- 
15/6- 


■17*. 


150   Dollars. 


Hills  of  Exchange,  London,  90  itfjf,  70 — 7 1 
J5,V/0>  60  days,  724 


7?i«» 


30  day 


Course  of  Exchange. 

Amftrdam,  60  days,  per  guilder, 
30  days, 
76.       -Fnww,  60  </o)'.r,  per  5  #»/•«, 


! 


30  days 


.v. 

3/1 
6*. 

6/1 


METEOROLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS,  made  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  Month  of  September,     179I' ^^ 
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PRINTED  for   the  PROPRIETORS,  bv  WILLIAM    TQVtfGi 
Bookseller,  N°.  52,  S_ECo:si>-STREET,  the  corne*  >§?  Cuesnut-street* 


n  0  N  D  E  N  T  S. 

._,jsAbjLj*  ^o  our  propofed  extenfion  of  the  plan  of  this 
~  -i-  work,  intimated  at  the  clofe  of  the  laft  year,  we  have  this 
month  published  a  part  of  the  Laws  palled  in  the  late  feffion  of  con- 
grefs.  f  he  remainder  will  be  given  in  our  next,  and  the  whole  will 
form  an  Appendix  to  our  firft  volume  for  1792.  The  fecond  volume 
will  contain  an  Hiftorical  Sketch  of  the  Proceedings  of  Congrefs, 
which  will  be  commenced  in  the  Af  lum  for  j£uly.  A  reference,  oc- 
cafionally,  to  the  Reports  and  Laws  contained  in  the  Afylum,  by  fav- 
ing  us  the  trouble  of  frequent  repetitions,  will  enable  us  to  comprife 
our  Cotngreffional  Hiftory  within  narrower  limits  than  we  could  o- 
therwife  do,  and  this  without  rendering  it  by  any  means  lefs  complete. 

Alphonfo's  u  Tale"  is  pathetic  ;  but  to  what  ufeful  purpofe  ?  It  is, 
indeed,  well  calculated  to  excite  pity,  but  we  cannot  perceive  that  it 
has  any  other  object. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Philofopher  might,  with  much  more  propriety, 
be  entitled  The  Progrefs  of  Folly. 

The  eiTay  figned  N.  N.  is  too  incorreCiiox  publication  ;  yet,  in  other 
refpec'es,  it  is  too  good  to  be  loft.  Should  the  author  think  proper  to 
call  on  the  editor,  the  objectionable  parts  will  be  pointed  out  ;  or  if 
he  choofe  to    leave    it   to  our   revifion,  it  will  probably  appear  next 

month.  '  .  ' 

■ 

The  j>oetical  favours  of  Lyrkus  and  Horatius,  will,  if  agreeable  to 
the  authors,  be  inferted,  after  having  undergone  a   few    alterations. 

As  we  are  difpofed  to  cherifti  youthful  genius,  we  are  forry  the 
merit  of  The  petition  to  Cheerfuluefs,  is  not  fuch  as  to  entitle  it  to  a 
place  in  our  Parnajfuid. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  Afylum  for  March,  pa.   177,  after  line   30,   add,  "  order  to 

filence" pa.   178,  line  2,  after  the  word  married,  add  "a  homely 

woman." 
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FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Account    of  the   late  Dr.    STUBER. 

OCTOR  Henry  Stuber  was  born  in  this  city,    of  German  pa- 
rents.     He  was  fent,  at  an  early  age,    to  the  univerfity,   where 
his  genius,  diligence,  and  amiable  temper  foon  acquired  him  the  par- 
ticular notice  and  favour  of  thofe,  under  whofe  immediate  direction 
he  was  placed.     After  pafling  through  the  common   courfe   of  ftudy, 
in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  ufual,  he  left  the  univerfity,  at  the  age  of 
fixteen,  with   great   reputarion.     Not  long  after,   he  entered  on  the 
ftudy  of  phyfic  ;   and  the  zeal  with  which  he  purfued  it,  and  the  ad- 
vances he  made,  gave  his  friends  reafon  to  form  the  molt  flattering 
profpe  its,  of  his  future    eminence    and  ufefulnefs  in  the   profeffion. 
Thefe  well-founded  expectations  of  his  fuccefs  in  this  purfuit  were 
difappointed,  by  a  refolution  which  he  formed   to  abandon  it.      He 
was  led  to  this  ftep,  from  confidering   the  difficulty  and   uncertainty 
which    attend  a  young    man's   fpeedily  rifmg,  in  this   profeffion,    to 
any  confiderable  degree  of  notice  and  regard,  for  which  he  muft  be 
indebted,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  to  the  influence  of  accident, 
©r  the  number  and  intereft  of  his  connections.     The  bufinefs   of  this 
profeiiion  being  in   a  great  degree  domeftic,  and  removed  from  pub- 
lic obiervation,  a  young  man  has  no  immediate    opportunity   of  en- 
gaging  general   attention,    and  forcing   his  way  in  the  opinion  and 
efteem  of  the  world.      He  is  condemned  to  pafs  through  a  long  Mate 
of  probation,  and  can  only  arrive  at  any  confiderable  degree  of  emi- 
nence, as  his  reputation,  by  long  experience,  becomes  confirmed,  and 
as  thofe,  who  occupy  the  heights  of  the  profeffion,  from  which  it  is  al- 
moft  impoilible  to  diflodge  them,  gradually  retire  from  their  pofts. — 
As    Dr.  Stuber's   circumftances  were  very   moderate,   he  did   not 
think  this  purfuit  well  calculated  to  anfwer  them.      He  therefore  re- 
linquished it,  after  he  had  obtained   a  degree  in  the   profeffion,   and 
qualifievl  himfelf  to  praclife  with  credit  and  fuccefs  ;   and  immediate- 
ly entered  on  the  ftudy  of  the  law. — This  he  cultivated,    in  the  in- 
tervals of  leifure,  from  an  attendance  on  one  of  the  public  offices  ot 
the  united  dates  j  a  place  which  had  been  procured,  in  order  to  fatif- 


.*u  Dr.  Stuber*. 

exigencies  of  his  fituation,  by  the  recommend- 
»„  .  .  able  characters,  whofe   conttant  patronage   and 

^dlhip  were  highly  advantageous   to  him,   at  the  fame  time  that 
cney  afforded  the  ltrongeft  evidence  of  his  merit. — 

In  the  purfait  of  the  laft  mentioned  object,  he  was  prematurely  ar- 
retted, before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  reaping  the  fruit,  of  thole  ta- 
lents with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  and  of  a  youth  fpent  in  the 
ardent  and  fuccefsfui  purfuit  of  ufeful  and  elegant  literature. 

Few  men,  at  fo  early  an  age,  have  acquired  fuch  an  extent  and  va- 
riety of  learning,  or  difplayed  fo  much  ftrength  and  maturity  of 
judgment. — He  was  acquainted  with  the  outlines  and  leading  princi- 
ples of  almott  every  fcience. — 

Medicine  is,  perhaps,  the  mod  general  and  univerfal  of  the  whole 
circle  of  fciences,  and  embraces,  in  all  its  different  branches,  the 
greateft  number  of  objects,  and  the  mod  extenfive  variety  of  learn- 
ing. The  cultivation  of  this  fcience  had  introduced  him  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  thole,  that  border  upon,  or  are  connected  with 
it.  But  befides  this,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  many  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  are  not  fo  immediately  dependent  on  this  profef- 
iion. 

The  mod  important  and  interetting  periods  of  hittory  were  fami- 
liar to  him.  The  cultivation  of  the  fcience  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment, together  with  a  natural  freedom  and  elevation  of  mind,  had 
imprefled  him   with    the  warmed  zeal  for  liberty  and  republicanifm. 

He  had  beftowed  more  than  common  attention,  on  the  confederation 
of  the  properties  of  the  mind,  its  powers  and  operations,  and  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  our  ideas. 

Of  the  German  language,  which  is  fo  ufeful  in  many  parts  of  our 
flate,  he  had  obtained  a  correct  and  claflical  knowledge,  and  was  well 
verfed  in  the  polite  literature  of  that  country.  He  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  which  he  acquired, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kunzee,  who  was  at  that  time  a  profeflbr 
in  the  univerfity,  with  great  facility,  and  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  that  in  which  they  are  commonly  taught.  Inftead  of  being 
Jong  confined  to  the  unprofitable  talk,  of  committing  to  memory  all 
the  rules  of  grammar,  which  are  repeated  by  boys,  without 
their  comprehending  the  ufe  or  application  of  them,  he  was  immedi- 
ately taught  to  read  the  language,  and  thus  obtained  a  more  fpeedy 
knowledge  of  its  rules  of  conftruction,  and  had  them  more  ftrongly 
imprefled  upon  his  mind,  from  meeting  with  continual  examples  of 
their  application.  To  this  mode  of  teaching,  he  attributed  the  faci- 
lity with  which  he  made  himfelf  matter  of  thofe  languages  ;  and  he 
thought  that,  if  adopted  in  common  ufe,  it  would  very  much  diminilh 
the  weight  of  the  moft  frequent  objection  to  the  ftudy  of  them — that 
a  great  portion  of  time  is  watted  in  it,  which  might  be  much  more  be- 
neficially employed.  This  reform  in  the  prefent  mode  of  education, 
is  recommended  hy  him,  in  a  feries  of  letters  which  he  published,  on 
the  fubject  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  which  contain  one  of  the 
rnoft  able  and  liberal  defences  of  them,  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  knowledge  he  poflefled  of  h'n  own  language,  was  not  inferior 
to  that  which  he  had  acquired  of  ethers.     He  was  a  correct  and  ele- 


Account  of  the  la^iu    ^ 

gant  Englifk  fcholar,  had  a  tafte  for  the  belles  i 
acquainted  with  the  force  and  beauties  of  langua^ 
uncommon  facility,  and  in  an  eafy,  concife,  forcible  ftile.     tirs 
was  often    employed  in  the  fervice,  and  for  the  gratification  of  "his 
fellow-citizens,  and  generally  to  promote  fome  humane    or  ufeful  d«- 
lign.      This  publication  is  indebted  to  him   for  many  interedint;  com- 
munications, and  more  particularly  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Life  of 
that  eminently  ufeful  man,  Dr.  Franklin,  which  appeared  in  the  Afy- 
lum,  not  long  after  his  death.     In  this  performance,  he  difp.'ays   his 
zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  deceafed,  and  the  credit  of  our  country,  by 
the  indultry  with  which  he  expofes  the  attempts  of  fome    European 
writers,  to  rob  our  illudrious  fellow-citizen  of  the  reputation  of  fome 
of  thofe  difcoveries,  to  which  he  proves  him  to  have  an  undoubted 
claim. 

But  though  he  had  derived  much  from  the  learning  and  labours  of 
others,  he  owed  no  lefs  to  his  own  refearch  and  obfervation,  and  to 
the  ftrength  of  his  own  mind. — Though  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  different  fyltems,  he  was  far  from  being  wedded  to  any,  or 
blindly  adopting  it,  without  reafon  and  invedigation.  His  difcrimi- 
nating  mind  fele&ed  thofe  parts  only  that  could  abide  the  teft  of  the 
cooled:  examination  ;  for  his  imagination,  though  warm,  was  fuffici- 
ently  under  the  redraint  of  reafon,  to  prevent  him  from  being  carri- 
ed away  by  plaufible  or  ingenious  theories. 

He  was  lefs  than  mod  men  under  the  awe  and  influence  of  great 
names.  Books,  however  juftly  eminent  the  authors  of  them,  he  re- 
garded not  as  authorities,  as  the  meafure  of  our  opinions,  or  as  the  ar- 
ticles of  our  belief;  but  rather  as  affording  the  materials  of  thought 
and  enquiry,  and  laying  the  foundation,  on  which  we  are  to  build  the 
fuperdructure,  of  our  own  fydems  and  opinions. 

His  ideas  were,  accordingly,  on  many  fubje&s,  entirely  original. 
He  had  deviated  from  the  commonly  received  track  of  opinion,  and 
opened  to  himfelf,  what  he  thought,  a  nearer  and  more  direct  road  to 
truth. 

Had  he  lived,  his  inquiiltive  and  penetrating  genius  might  have 
rendered  him  an  ufeful  pioneer  in  the  caufe  of  truth  ;  exploring  her 
through  paths,  where  minds  lefs  bold  and  original,  would  not  have 
adventured. 

PoiIerTing  thefe  talents  and  qualifications,  which  were  fo  well  calcu- 
lated to  render  him  a  great  ornament,  and  mod  ufeful  member,  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  endued  with  a  difpofition,  which  was  not  only  a  fecurity 
againd  their  abufe,  but  enfured  the  uniform  application  of  them  to 
promote  the  mod  valuable  purpofes,  his  premature  death,  before  he 
had  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year,  deferves  to  be  regretted  as  a 
public  lofs. 

To  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  this  lofs  is  particu- 
larly fenfible.  To  thefe  he  had  highly  recommended  and  endeared 
himfelf,  by  the  mildnefs  and  cheerfulnefs  of  his  temper,  the  fenfibility 
and  humanity  of  his  difpofition,  the  unaffurning  modedy  of  his  man* 
ners,  and  his  intereding  and  animated  converfation,  which  was 
always  liberal  and  rational,  and  free  from  malice  or  perfonal  fe- 
tire. 


ofophically  Confidered. 
Philosophically  Considered, 

{From  Paine' s  Rights  of  Man— Part.  II.'] 

IN  all  my  publications,  where  the  matter  would  admit,  I  have 
been  an  advocate  for  commerce,  becaufe  I  am  a  friend  to  its  ef- 
fects. It  is  a  pacific  fyftem,  operating  to  cordialize  mankind,  by 
rendering  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  ufeful  to  each  other.  As 
to  mere  theoretical  reformation,  I  have  never  preached  i%  up.  The 
moil  effectual  procefs  is  that  of  improving  the  condition  of]  man  by 
means  of  his  iiitereft  ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  I  take  my  {land. 
If  commerce  were  permitted  to  act  to  the  univerfal  extent  it  is  ca- 
pable, it  would  extirpate  the  fyltem  of  war,  and  produce  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  uncivilized  (late  of  governments.  The  invention  of  com- 
merce has  arifen  fmce  thofe  governments  began,  and  is  the  greateft 
approach  towards  univerfal  civilization,  that  has  yet  been  made  by 
any  means  not  immediately  flowing  from  moral  principles. 

Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  civil  intercourfe  of  na- 
tions, by  an  exchange  of  benefits,  is  a  fubject  as  worthy  of  philoi'o- 
phy  as  of  politics.  Commerce  is  no  other  than  the  traffic  of  two  indi- 
viduals, multiplied  on  a  fcale  of  numbers  ;  and  by  the  fame  rule  that 
nature  intended  the  intercourfe  of  two,  ihe  intended  that  of  all. 
For  this  purpofe  fhe  has  diftributed  the  materials  of  manufactures  and 
commerce,  in  various  anddiilant  parts  of  a  nation  and  ct  the  world; 
and  as  they  cannot  be  procared  by  war  fo  cheaply  or  commodkuiiy 
as  by  commerce,  fhe  has  rendered  the  latter  the  means  of  extirpat- 
ing the  former. 

As  the  two  are  nearly  the  oppofites  of  each  other,  confequently, 
the  uncivilized  (late  of  European  governments  is  injurious  to  com- 
merce. Every  kind  of  deftruclion  or  embarrailment  ferves  to  leiieu 
the  quantity,  and  it  matters  but  little  in  what  part  of  the  commer- 
cial world  the  reduction  begins.  Like  blood,  it  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  parts,  without  being  taken  from  the  whole  mais  in  circula- 
tion, and  all  partake  of  the  lofs.  When  the  ability  of  any  nation  to 
buy  is  defiroyed,  it  equally  involves  the  feller.  Could  the  govern- 
ment of  England  dellroy  the  commerce  of  a]l  othfr  nations,  fhe 
would  mod  effectually  ruin  her  own. 

It  is  poflible  that  a  nation  may  be  the  carrier  for  the  world,  but 
fhe  cannot  be  the  merchant.  She  cannot  be  the  feller  and  the  buyer 
of  her  own  merchandize.  The  ability  to  buy  mult  rehde  out. of  her- 
felf ;  and,  therefore,  the  profperity  of  any  commercial  nation  is  re- 
gulated by  the  profperity  of  the  reft.  If  they  are  poor  fhe  cannot  be 
rich,  and  her  condition,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  an  index  of  the  height 
of  the  commercial  tide  in  other  nations. 

That  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  its  univerfal  operation  may 
be  underflood,  without  underftandine;  the  practice,  is  a  polition  that 
rcafon  will  not  deny  ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  only  that  i  argue  the 
fubjecl.  It  is  one  thing  in  the  counting-houfe,  in  the  world  it  is  ano- 
ther. With  refpect  to  its  operation,  it  mud:  neccfTarily  be  contem- 
plated as  a  reciprocal  thing  ;   that  only  one  half  its  powers  rciides 
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■within  the  nation,  and  that  the  whole  is  as  efu 

deftroyiug  the  half  that  refutes  without,  as  if  the  dc  .      .    .  4.-.  ^ 

committed  on  that  which  is  within  ;  for  neither  can  act  withouia. 

other. 

When  in  the  laft,  as  well  as  in  former  wars,  the  commerce  of 
England  funk,  it  was  becaufe  the  general  quantity  was  leilened  eve- 
ry where  ;  and  it  now  rifes,  becaufe  commerce  is  in  a  riling  (late  in 
every  nation.  If  England,  at  this  day,  imports  and  exports  more 
than  at  any  former  period,  the  nations  with  which  me  trades  muft 
neceffarily  do  the  fame  ;  her  imports  are  their  exports,  and  vice 
vcrfa. 

There  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  nation  flourifhing  alone  in  com- 
merce ;  fhe  can  only  participate  ;  and  the  deftruction  of  it  in  any 
part  muft  neceffarily  affect  all.  When,  therefore,  governments  are 
at  war,  the  attack  is  made  upon  the  common  (lock  of  commerce,  and 
the  confequence  is  the  fame  as  if  each  had  attacked  his  own. 

The  prefent  increafe  of  commerce  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  mini- 
fters,  or  to  any  political  contrivances,  but  to  its  own  natural  opera- 
tions in  confequence  of  peace.  The  regular  markets  had  been  de- 
ftroyed,  the  channels  of  trade  broken  up,  the  high  road  of  the  leas 
infefted  with  robbers  of  every  nation,  and  the  attention  of  the  world 
called  to  other  objects.  Thofe  interruptions  have  ceafeo  and  peace 
has  reftored  the  deranged  condition  of  things  to  their  proper  order. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  every  nation  reckons  the  balance  of 
trade  in  its  own  favour  ;  and  therefore  fomething  muft  be  irregular 
in  the  common  ideas  upon  this  fubjecl. 

The  fact,  however,  is  true,  according  to  what  is  called  a  balance; 
and  it  is  from  this  eaufe  that  commerce  is  univerfally  fupported. 
Every  nation  feels  the  advantage,  or  it  would  abandon  the  practice; 
but  the  deception  lies  in  the  mode  of  making  up  the  accounts,  and  in\ 
attributing  what  are  called  profits  to  a  wrong  caufe. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  fometimes  amufed  himfelf,  by  fhewing  what  he  cal- 
led a  balance  of  trade,  from  the  cuftom-houfe  books.  This  mode  of 
callculation,  not  only  affords  no  rule  that  is  true,  but  one  that  is 
falfe. 

In  the  firft  place,  every  cargo  that  departs  from  the  cuftom-houfe, 
appears  on  the  books  as  an  export  ;  and  according  to  the  cuftom- 
houfe  balance,  the  loffes  at  fea,  and  by  foreign  failures,  are  all  rec- 
koned on  the  fide  of  profit,  becaufe  they  appear  as  exports. 

Secondly,  becaufe  the  importation  by  the  fmuggling  trade  does 
Hot  appear  on  the  cuftom-houfe  books,  to  arrange  againft  the  ex- 
ports. 

No  balance,  therefore,  as  applying  to  fuperior  advantages,  can  be 
drawn  from  thofe  documents  ;  and  if  we  examine  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  commerce,  the  idea  is  fallacious  ;  and  if  true,  would  foon  be 
injurious.  The  great  fupport  of  commerce  confifts  in  the  balance  be- 
in£  a  level  of  benefits  among  all  nations. 

Two  merchants  of  different  nations,  trading  together,  will  both 
beeome  rich,  and  each  makes  the  balance  in  his  own  favour  ;  confe- 
quently,  they  do  not  get  rich  out  of  eacii  other  ;  and  it  is  the  fame 
with  refpect  to  the  nations  in   which  they  refine.     The  cafe  muft  be, 
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ei  get  rich  out  of  its  own  means,  and   increafes 
afcJ   ~f     .-lathing  which  it   procures  from   another  in   ex- 

*fige. 

Jf  a  merchant  in  England  fends  an  article  of  Englifh  manufacture 
abroad,  which  cofts  him  a  milling  at  home,  and  imports  fomcthing. 
which  fells  for  two,  he  makes  a  balance  of  one  milling  in  his  own 
favour  :  but  this  is  not  gained  out  of  the  foreign  nation  or  the  foreign 
merchant,  for  he  alfo  does  the  fame  by  the  article  he  receives,  and 
neither  has  a  balance  of  advantage  upon  the  other.  The  original 
value  of  the  two  articles  in  their  proper  countries  was  but  two  mil- 
lings ;  but  by  changing  their  places,  they  acquire  a  newr  idea  of  va- 
lue, equal  to  double  what  they  had  at  firft,  and  that  encreafed  value 
is  equally  divided. 

There  is  no  otherwife  a  balance  on  foreign  than  on  domeftic  com- 
merce. The  merchants  of  London  and  Newcaftle  trade  on  the  fame 
principles,  as  if  they  refided  in  different  nations,  and  make  their  ba- 
lances in  the  fame  manner  :  yet  London  does  not  get  rich  out  of 
Newcaftle,  any  more  than  Newcaftle  out  of  London  ;  but  coals,  the 
merchandize  of  Newcaftle,  have  an  additional  Value  at  London,  and 
London  merchandize  has  the  fame  at  Newcaftle. 

Though  the  principle  of  all  commerce  is  the  fame,  the  domeftic,  in 
a  national  view,  is  the  part  the  moft  beneScial  ;  becaufe  the  whole  of 
the  advantages,  on  both  fides,  refts  within  the  nation  ;  whereas,  in 
foreign  commerce,  it  is  only  a  participation  of  one  half. 

The  moft  unprofitable  of  all  commerce  is  that  connected  with  fo- 
reign dominion.  To  a  few  individuals  it  may  be  beneficial,  merely 
becaufe  it  is  commerce  ;  but  to  the  nation  it  is  a  lofs.  The  expence 
of  maintaining  dominion  more  than  abforbs  the  profits  of  any  trade 
It  does  not  increafe  the  general  quantity  in  the  world,  but  operates 
to  leflen  it  ;  and  as  a  greater  mafs  would  be  afloat  by  relinquishing 
dominion,  the  participation  without  the  expence  would  be  more  valu- 
able than  a  greater  quantity  with  it. 

But  it  is  impoffible  to  engrofs  commerce  by  dominion  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  ftili  more  fallacious.  It  cannot  exift  in  confined  channels, 
and  neceflarily  breaks  out  by  regular  or  irregular  means,  that  de- 
feat the  attempt ;  and-  to  fucceed  would  be  ftill  worfe.  France, 
fince  the  revolution,  has  been  more  than  indifferent  as  to  foreign 
pofieilions  ;  and  other  nations  will  become  the  fame,  when  they  in- 
veftigate  thefubject  with  refpedtto  commerce. 

To  the  expence  of  dominion  is  to  be  added  that  of  navies,  and 
when  the  amount  of  the  two  is  fubtracted  from  the  profits  of  com- 
merce, it  will  appear,  that  what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade, 
even  admitting  it  to  exift,  is  not  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  but  abforbed 
bv  the  government. 

The  idea  of  having  navies  for  the  protection  of  commerce  is  delu- 
five.  It  is  putting  the  means  of  deftrucVion  for  the  means  of  protec- 
tion. Commerce  needs  no  other  protection  than  the  reciprocal  rn- 
tereft  which  eveiy  nation  feels  in  fuppcrting  it — it  is  common  ftock — 
itexiftsby  a  balance  of  advantages  to  all  ;  and  the  only  interruption 
it  meets,  is  from  the  prefent  uncivilized  ftate  of  governments,  whick 
it  is  its  common  intereft  to  reform. 
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At  is  not  without  reluctance,  my  friends,  that  I  appear  before 
you  this  morning;  not  because  I  feel  any  distrust  of  your  can- 
dour, but  because  I  find  it  so  difficult  to  offer  you  any  thing, 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  your  candour.  The  orator,  on  this 
occasion,  as  he  has  no  definite  object,  is  not  restrained  in  the 
choice  of  his  topicks.  This  appears  indeed  to  be  a  privilege  ; 
but  others,  I  doubt  not,  as  well  as  myself,  have  found  themselves 
embarrassed  by  the  liberty  of  choosing  without  direction,  and 
their  spirits  exhausted  by  indecision  before  the  thoughts  were 
fixed,  as  they  were  at  last,  by  necessity. 

When  I  look  round,  however,  on  those  whom  I  am  called  to 
address,  and  find  them  to  be  men  with  whom  learning  is  at  least 
in  esteem ;  men  too,  whose  mutual  friendships,  as  they  com- 
menced on  classick  ground,  will  always  preserve,  I  trust,  some- 
thing of  the  raciness  of  their  origin,  I  should  think  myself  un- 
faithful to  this  occasion,  and  to  the  character  of  the  audience, 
if  I  were  to  choose  any  other  subject,  than  that  which  is  com- 
mon to  us  as  scholars.  For,  however  different  our  professions, 
opposite  our  connections,  wide  our  opinions,  or  uncertain  our 
destinies  in  life,  in  this  we  agree,  that  letters  have  been  our  study, 
perhaps  our  delight.  By  these  we  are  to  live ;  and  by  these  too, 
ii  qua  fata  asjiera  sinant  !  we  are  to  be  remembered.  In  your 
company,  then,  I  have  no  inclination  to  stray  beyond  the  gardens 
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of  the  academy,  or  within  the  noise  of  the  city  and  the  forum. 

Is  there  a  man  who  now  hears  me,  who  would  not  rather  be- 
long to  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  community,  than  to  the 
mightiest  empire  of  the  world  distinguished  only  by  its  vast- 
ness  ?  If  there  is,  let  him  cast  his  eye  along  the  records  of 
states.  What  do  we  now  know  of  the  vast  unlettered  empires 
of  the  east  ?  The  far  extended  conquests  of  the  Assyrian  hardly 
detain  us  a  moment  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  while  the  little 
state  of  Athens  will  forever  be  the  delight  of  the  historian  and 
the  pride  of  letters ;  preserving  by  the  genius  of  her  writers  the 
only  remembrance  of  the  barbarian  powers  which  overwhelmed 
her.  To  come  down  to  our  own  times ;  who  would  not  rather 
have  been  a  citizen  of  the  free  and  polished  republick  of  Geneva, 
than  to  wander  a  prince  in  the  vast  dominions  of  the  Czar,  or 
bask  in  the  beams  of  the  present  emperour  of  a  desolated  conti- 
nent. 

In  the  usual  course  of  national  aggrandizement,  it  is  almost 
certain,  that  those  of  you,  who  shall  attain  to  old  age,  will  find 
yourselves  the  citizens  of  an  empire  unparalleled  in  'extent ; 
but  is  it  probable,  that  you  will  have  the  honour  of  belonging  to 
a  nation  of  men  of  letters  ?  The  review  of  our  past  literary  pro- 
gress does  not  authorize  very  lofty  expectations,  neither  does  it 
leave  us  entirely  without  hope. 

It  is  our  lot  to  have  been  born  in  an  age  of  tremendous  revo- 
lution; and  the  world  is  yet  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  its 
ancient  glory,  especially  of  its  literary  renown.  The  fury  of 
that  storm,  which  rose  in  France,  is  passed  and  spent,  but  its 
effects  have  been  felt  through  the  whole  system  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. The  foul  spirit  of  innovation  and  sophistry  has  been 
seen  wandering  in  the  very  groves  of  the  Lyceum,  and  is  not 
yet  completely  exorcised,  though  the  spell  is  broken.  When  we 
look  back  to  the  records  of  our  learning  before  the  American 
revolution,  we  find,  or  think  we  find,  (at  least  in  New  England) 
more  accomplished  scholars  than  we  have  since  produced ;  men, 
who  conversed  more  familiarly  than  their  children  with  the 
mighty  dead ;  men,  who  felt  more  than  we  do  the  charm  of 
classical  accomplishments  ;  men,  in  short,  who  had  not  learned 
to  be  ashamed  of  being  often  found  drinking  at  the  wells  of  anti- 
quity*. But  so  greatly  have  our  habits  of  thinking  been  dis- 
turbed by  the  revolutions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  our  education,  and,  of  course,  the  character  of  our  learn- 
ing have  not  a  little  suffered.  It  is  true,  we  have  shared  the  detri- 
ment with  Europe  ;  but   the  effect  upon  us,  though  perhaps 

*  Ch.  Justice  Pratt,  Jas.  Otis,  Prof.  Sewall,  Bovvdoin,  Winthrop,  Chaunc\ , 
perhaps  from  the  natural  effect  of  distance,  appear  to  us  to  have  been  emi- 
nent scholars.  Whether  in  New  England  we  have  since  produced  their 
superiours,  docti  judicent.  There  are  now  living*  a  few  men,  who  were  edu- 
cated before  the  revolution,  whom  we  should  be  proud,  though  not  perhaps 
•at  liberty,  to  name.  We  can  only  wish,  that  they  may  long  animate  us  by 
"their  living  example,  rather  than  by  their  remembrance. 
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temporary,  has  been  peculiarly  fextensive  and  unfortunate,  be- 
cause our  government  and  our  habits  were  in  some  degree 
unsettled. 

In  France  f  and  in  some  other  countries  of  Europe,  what  lite- 
rature has  lost  seems  to  be  compensated  by  the  progress  of 

f  We  have  lately  seen  a  discourse  of  M.  Dacier,  Secretaire  perpetuel  de 
la  Classe  d'Histoire  &  de  Literature  ancienne,  de  l'lnstitut,  delivered  20th 
February,  1808,  before  the  Emperour,  on  presenting-  a  report  of  the  progress 
of  literature  in  France  during-  the  last  twenty  years.  This  class  of  the  In- 
stitute, which  comprises  very  nearly  the  same  objects  with  the  ancient 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  to  which  its  remaining  mem- 
bers have  been  transferred,  was  charged  by  the  Emperour  with  an  enquirv 
into  this  subject,  preparatory  to  some  steps,  which  will  be  taken  to  revive 
these  studies.  The  following  extracts  are  made  here  ;  the  first,  because  it 
gives  a  very  accurate  definition  of  the  different  objects  and  value  of  litera- 
ture  and  of  physical  science  ;  the  others,  because  they  contain  the  deliberate 
result  of  the  inquiries  of  a  body  of  men  of  letters  on  the  present  state  of 
French  learning. 

"  Si  les  sciences  de  calcul  et  d'observation  ajoutent  a  nos  jouissances 
physiques,  et  nous  en  font  esperer  de  nouvelles  pour  l'avenir,  les  sciences 
morales  exercent  leur  empire  sur  l'ame  ;  elles  l'eclairent,  la  dirigen\~Ta 
soutiennent,  l'elevent  011  la  temperent ;  elles  avancent  ou  conservent  la 
civilisation  ;  elles  apprennent  a  l'homme  a  se  connoitre  lui -m  erne,  et  lui 
donnent  dans  tons  les  temps,  dans  tous  les  lieux,  dans  toutes  les  condi- 
tions, ce  bonheur  dont  les  autres  sciences  ne  peuvent  lui  promettre  que  des 
moyens."     Page  5. 

"  Votre  Majeste  verra  que,  malgre  les  troubles  politiques  qui  ont  agite 
la  France,  elle  n'est,  jusqu'a  present,  restee  en  arriere  dans  aucune  des 
branches  de  la  litterature ;  mais  e'est  avec  un  sentiment  penible  que  nou* 
sommes  forces  de  lui  faire  apercevoir  que  plusieurs  sont  menacees  d'un 
aneantissement  prochain  et  presque  total.  La  philologie,  qui  est  la  base 
de  toute  bonne  litterature,  et  sur  laquelle  reposent  la  certitude  de  l'his- 
toire  et  la  connoissance  du  passe,  qui  a  repandu  tant  d'eclat  sur  l'Acade- 
mie  des  belles-lettres  que  notre  classe  doit  continuer,  ne  trouve  presque 
plus  personne  pour  la  cultiver.  Les  savans  dont  les  travaux  fertilisent  encore 
chaque  jour  son  domaine,  restes,  pour  la  plupart,  d'une  generation  qui  va 
disparoitre,  ne  voient  croitre  autour  d'eux  qu'un  trop  petit  nombre  d'hom- 
mes  qui  puissent  les  remplacer  ;  et  cette  lumiere  publique,  propre  a  encou- 
rager  et  a  juger  leurs  travaux,  diminue  sensiblement  de  clarte,  et  son  foyer 
se  retreat  tous  les  jours  de  plus  en  plus.  Faire  connoitre  le  mal  a.  votre 
Majeste,  e'est  s'assurer  que  votre  main  puissante  saura  y  appliquer  le  re- 
mede."     Page  6,  7. 

"  Cependant,  en  France,  quelques  hommes  de  lettres  continuoient,  dans; 
le  silence  de  la  solitude,  leurs  etudes  et  leurs  travaux  ;  et,  des  que  les  cir- 
cumstances Pont  permis,  on  a  vu  paroitre  dans  les  collections  de  l'lnstitut  un 
assez  grand  nombre  de  notices  de  manuscrits  et  de  memoires  relatifs  a  notre 
histoire  du  moyen  age  et  a  la  diplomatique.  Le  quatorzieme  volume  du. 
Recueil  des  historiens  de  France  a  ete  publie  par  les  ordres  et  sous  les  aus- 
pices du  Gouvemement ;  le  quinzieme  s'imprime,  ainsi  que  le  quinzieme 
volume  du  Recueil  des  ordonnances  des  rois  de  la  troisieme  dynastie  fran- 
coise.  D'autres  ouvrages  du  raeme  genre,  qui  ont  ete  interrompus,  atten- 
dent  encore,  a  la  verite,  des  continuateurs  ;  et  nous  sommes  obliges  d'a- 
vouer,  quoiqu'a  regret,  a.  votre  Majeste,  que  nous  ne  pouvons  esperer 
qu'ils  en  trouvent  tous,  a  moins  qu'un  de  vos  regards  puissans  ne  ranime  ce 
genre  d'etudes  dans  lequel  la  France  s'est  illustree  pendant  plus  de  deux 
siecles,  et  r/u'elle paroit  avjourcPhui  avoir  presque  entierement abandor.nf"— 
Pages  13,  14-. 
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science.  In  England  the?  trunk,  of  her  national  learning  was  so 
deeply  rooted,  that  it  ha;*  been  swayed  only,  and  not  injured  by 
this  tempest  of  reform.  It  yet  retains  its  vigour,  and  we  doubt 
not  will  entirely  recover  its  former  direction.  But  here,  the 
French  revolution,  immediately  succeeding  our  own,  found  the 
minds  of  men  in  an  unsettled  state,  and,  as  you  may  well  imagine, 
did  not  help  to  compose  them.  Our  forms  of  education  were 
becoming  more  popular  and  superficial ;  the  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity began  to  be  despised ;  and  the  hard  labour  of  learning  to 
be  dispensed  with.  Soon  the  ancient  strictness  of  discipline 
disappeared;  the  curriculum  of  studies  was  shortened  in  fa- 
vour of  the  impatience  or  the  necessities  of  candidates  for  lite- 
rary honours ;  the  pains  of  application  were  derided,  and  a  per- 
nicious notion  of  equality  was  introduced,  which  has  not  only 
tainted  our  sentiments,  but  impaired  our  vigour,  and  crippled 
our  literary  eminence. 

This  secret  influence  of  publick  opinion,  though  not  easily 
described,  has  been  felt  and  lamented  by  many  of  us  who  were 
educated  in  the  present  generation.  We  have  many  steps  to 
recover ;  and  before  we  shall  travel  in  the  suite  of  the  learned 
in  the  old  world,  we  have  some  long  strides  to  make.  Our  poets 
and  historians,  our  criticks  and  orators,  *  the  men  of  whom  pos- 
terity are  to  stand  in  awe  and  be  instructed  are  yet  to  appear 
among  us.  The  men  of  letters  who  are  to  direct  our  taste, 
mould  our  genius,  and  inspire  our  emulation;  the  men,  in  fact, 
whose  writings  are  to  be  the  depositories  of  our  national  great- 
ness, have  not  yet  shown  themselves  to  the  world.  But  if  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  genius  of  our  litera- 
ture begins  to  show  symptoms  of  vigour,  and  to  meditate  a 
bolder  flight ;  and  the  generation  which  is  to  succeed  us  will 
be  formed  on  better  models,  and  leave  a  brighter  track.  The 
spirit  of  criticism  begins  to  plume  itself,  and  education,  as  it 
assumes  a  more  learned  form,  will  take  a  higher  aim.  If  we  are 
not  misled  by  our  hopes,  the  dream  of  ignorance  is  at  least  dis- 
turbed ;  and  there  are  signs  that  the  period  is  approaching,  in 
which  it  will  be  said  of  our  own  country,  tuus  jam  re  gnat  Apollo. 

You  then,  my  friends,  are  destined,  I  hope,  to  witness  the 
dawn  of  our  Augustan  age,  and  to  contribute  to  its  glory. 
Whatever  may  be  your  place  in  society,  I  am  confident  you  will 
not  willingly  discard  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  ;  and 
it  is  with  this  confidence,  that  I  shall  now  venture  to  speak  to 
you  of  some  of  the  dangers  and  duties  of  men  of  letters. 
The  subject  is  copious;  and  what  will  now  be  offered  is  a  mere 

*  That  we  have  had  poets,  criticks,  and  historians,  is  not  denied.  Belknap 
and  Minot  have  furnished  us  good  specimens,  and  Dr.  Holmes  valuable 
materials,  for  which  our  future  historians  will  give  them  credit  and  thanks. 
All  that  is  meant  here  is,  that  we  have  not  yet  produced  standards,  or  mo- 
dels  in  these  departments  of  literature.  We  have  also  now  among-  us  men, 
who  want  nothing-  but  the  discipline  of  a  more  thorough  education,  to  be 
consummate  orators,  worthy  of  any  age  or  nation. 
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essay.     If  it  should  be  found  suitable  to  this  occasion,  and  to  the 
actual  state  of  our  literature,  my  purpose  will  be  answered. 

Every  where  there  are  dangers  and  evils,  of  which  some  af- 
fect the  intellectual  improvement,  and  others  are  unfavourable 
to  the  moral  worth  of  literary  men.  In  this  country,  especially,  it 
too  oftens  happens,  that  the  young  man,  who  is  to  live  by  his 
talents,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  name  of  a  scholar,  is  tempt- 
ed to  turn  his  literary  credit  to  the  quickest  account,  by  early 
making  himself  of  consequence  to  the  people,  or  rather  to  some 
of  their  factions.  From  the  moment  that  he  is  found  yielding 
himself  up  to  their  service,  or  hunting  after  popular  favour,  his 
time,  his  studies,  and  his  powers  yet  in  their  bloom,  are  all  lost 
to  learning.  Instead  of  giving  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study 
of  the  profound  masters  of  political  wisdom,  instead  of  patiently 
receiving  the  lessons  of  history  and  of  practical  philosophy,  ht-. 
prematurely  takes  a  part  in  all  the  dissensions  of  the  day.  His 
leisure  is  wasted  on  the  profligate  productions  of  demagogues, 
and  his  curiosity  bent  on  the  minutiae  of  local  politicks.  The 
consequence  is,  that  his  mind  is  so  much  dissipated,  or  his^pas- 
sions  disturbed,  that  the  quiet  speculations  of  the  scholar  can  no 
longer  detain  him.  He  hears  at  a  distance  the  bustle  of  the 
Comitia — He  rushes  out  of  the  grove  of  Egeria,  and  Numa 
and  the  Muses  call  after  him  in  vain.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
incurable  evils  of  our  constitution  of  society,  that  this  ambition 
of  immediate  notoriety  and  rapid  success  is  too  early  excited, 
and  thus  the  promises  of  literary  excellence  are  so  frequently 
superseded. 

The  history  of  genius  is  not  wanting  in  examples  of  powers 
thus  perverted,  and  passions  too  early  inflamed.  If  we  may  go 
so  far  back  for  examples,  we  find  them  in  Alcibiades  and  the 
Gracchi;  men  educated  with  all  the  advantages  which  Greece 
and  Rome  could  bestow,  and  yet  lost  to  every  thing  but  faction. 
There  are  no  doubt  many  other  instances,  but  most  of  them  are 
not  now  to  be  recovered  from  oblivion ;  for  the  records  of  civil 
dissention,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  not  so  lasting  as  those  of 
learning.  Here  I  should  be  tempted  to  adduce  even  the  name 
of  Burke,  and  support  myself  by  the  authority  of  Goldsmith, 
who  ventured  early  to  lament  that 

■  he  narrowed  his  mind, 


And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

But  the  awful  history  of  our  own  times  has  persuaded  me  to 
forbear ;  for  of  Burke,  at  least,  posterity  will  never  cease  to  say, 
what  he  gave  up  to  party,  he  gave  to  mankind.  The  life  of  Milton, 
however,  is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  temporary  degradation  of 
learning.  For,  notwithstanding  the  sublime  fiction  of  Gray,  *  that 
the  loss  of  his  sight  was  occasioned  by  the  brightness  of  his 
celestial  visions,  it  is,  alas !  nothing  but  a  fiction.     Those  fine 

*  Ode  on  the  progress  of  Poesy,  m.  2. 
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orbs  were  quenched  in  the  service  of  a  vulgar  and  usurping 
faction ;  and  had  they  not  been  thus  early  "  closed  in  endless 
night,"  the  world,  perhaps,  would  have  wanted  the  Paradise 
lost,  and  that  master  spirit  of  England  have  been  wasted  in  more 
praises  of  Cromwell  and  more  ribaldry  against  Salmasius.  You, 
then,  who  arc  impatient  to  take  a  part  in  public  life,  remember, 
that  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  consummate  statesman  or  war- 
riour  in  a  literary  age,  who  was  not  himself  a  man  of  letters. 
I  will  not  weary  you  by  an  enumeration ;  but  you  will  instantly 
call  to  mind  Alexander,  the  accomplished  scholar  of  Aristotle  ; 
Caesar,  at  the  head  of  Rome,  the  deliciae  literatorum ;  Charle- 
magne, master  of  all  the  science  that  an  ignorant  age  could  af- 
ford ;  Alfred,  the  philosophical  translator  of  Boethius  ;  and  Fre- 
derick, who  gathered  around  him  the  great  men  of  his  age,  not 
so  much  their  patron,  as  their  competitor. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  finely  attempered  spirits, 
who,  disgusted  at  the  grossness  which  belongs  to  the  common 
contests  and  occupations  of  active  life,  are  in  danger  of  entirely 
relinquishing  its  real  duties  in  the  luxurious  leisure  of  study. 
In  the  actual  state  of  the  politicks  of  our  country,  this  opposite 
temptation  has  been  already  felt  by  many  studious  minds.  The 
young  man,  early  enamoured  of  literature,  sometimes  casts  a 
disdainful  glance  at  the  world,  and  then  sinks  to  repose  in  the 
lap  of  his  mistress.  He  finds  it  easier  to  read  than  to  think, 
and  still  easier  to  think  than  to  acC.  His  indisposition  increases 
by  indulgence.  His  learning  becomes  effeminate.  He  reads 
to  furnish  amusement  for  his  imagination,  not  to  provide  mate- 
rials for  intellectual  greatness.  He  passes  his  ijme  among  the 
muses,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  the  graces,  who  mingle  in  the  circle, 
that  engross  his  attention ;  and  his  life,  though  nominally  given 
to  contemplation,  is  little  else  than  "  to  sport  with  Amaryllis  in- 
the  shade,  and  play  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair."  He  goes 
to  his  books,  to  enjoy  a  certain  mild  delirium  of  the  mind,  re- 
gardless of  the  claims  of  society,  and  of  the  account,  which  he 
must  give  at  last,  of  his  studies  and  advantages.  Whenever  he 
comes  out  into  the  world,  he  thinks  it  was  not  made  for  him  ; 
and  soon  returns  in  disgust,  to  seek  relief  in  that  employment 
which  has  been  admirably  called  the  «  invisible  riot  of  the 
mind,  that  secret  prodigality  of  being,  secure  from  detection, 
and  fearless  of  reproach*." 

The  history  of  letters  does  not  at  this  moment  suggest  to 
me  a  more  fortunate  parallel  between  the  effects  of  active  and 
of  inactive  learning,  than  in  the  well  known  characters  of  Cicero 
and  Atticus.  Let  me  hold  them  up  to  your  observation,  not  be- 
cause Cicero  was  faultless,  or  Atticus  always  to  blame,  but  be- 
cause, like  you,  they  were  the  citizens  of  a  republick.  They 
lived  in  an  age  of  learning  and  of  dangers,  and  acted  upon 
opposite  principles,  when  Rome  was  to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all, 

*  Rambler,  No.  89. 
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by  the  virtuous  energy  of  her  most  accomplished  minds.  If 
we  look  now  for  Atticus,  we  find  him  in  the  quiet  of  his  library, 
surrounded  with  his  books  ;  while  Cicero  was  passing  through 
the  regular  course  of  publick  honours  and  services,  where  all 
the  treasures  of  his  mind  were  at  the  command  of  his  country. 
If  we  follow  them,  we  find  Atticus  pleasantly  wandering  among 
the  ruins  of  Athens,  purchasing  up  statues  and  antiques  ;  while 
Cicero  was  at  home  blasting  the  projects  of  Cataline,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  senate,  like  the  tutelary  spirit  of  his  country,  as  the 
storm  was  gathering,  secretly  watching  the  doubtful  movements 
of  Caesar.  If  we  look  to  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  we  find 
Atticus  always  reputed,  indeed,  to  belong  to  the  party  of  the 
friends  of  liberty,  yet  originally  dear  to  Sylla,  and  intimate  with 
Clodius,  recommending  himself  to  Caesar  by  his  neutrality, 
courted  by  Anthony,  and  connected  with  Octavius,  poorly  con- 
cealing the  epicureanism  of  his  principles  under  the  ornaments 
of  literature  and  the  splendour  of  his  benefactions  ;  till  at  last 
this  inoffensive  and  polished  friend  of  successive  usurpers  has- 
tens out  of  life  to  escape  from  the  pains  of  a  lingering  disease. 
Turn  now  to  Cicero,  the  only  great  man  at  whom  Caesar  always 
trembled,  the  only  great  man  whom  falling  Rome  did  not  fear.  Do 
you  tell  me,  that  his  hand  once  offered  incense  to  the  dictator  ?  Re- 
member, it  was  the  gift  of  gratitude  only  and  not  of  servility  ;  for 
the  same  hand  launched  its  indignation  against  the  infamous  An- 
thony, whose  power  was  more  to  be  dreaded,  and  whose  revenge 
pursued  him  till  this  father  of  his  country  gave  his  head  to  the 
executioner  without  a  struggle,  for  he  knew  that  Rome  was 
no  longer  to  be  saved  !  If,  my  friends,  you  would  feel  what 
learning  and  genius  and  virtue  should  aspire  to  in  a  day  of  peril 
and  depravity,  when  you  are  tired  of  the  factions  of  the  city,  the 
battles  of  Caesar,  the  crimes  of  the  triumvirate,  and  the  splen- 
did court  of  Augustus,  do  not  go  and  repose  in  the  easy  chair 
of  Atticus,  but  refresh  your  virtues  and  your  spirits  with  the 
contemplation  of  Cicero.* 

A  little  observation  of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  this  country 
brings  to  mind  the  remark  of  Johnson  on  the  learning  of  Scot- 

*  The  character  of  Cicero  has  seldom  been  contemplated,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  in  the  whole  ;  and  therefore  of  late  years,  especially  since  the  transla- 
tions of  Melmoth,  it  has  become  fashionable  to  talk  of  his  weakness,  and  even 
to  impeach  his  integrity.  But  the  true  difference  between  him  and  Atticus 
in  their  political  conduct  was,  that  Cicero  was  mistaken  in  always  attempt- 
ing* to  reconcile  the  contending  parties  in  the  state,  when  he  would  have 
done  better  to  maintain  by  vigorous  measures  the  cause  which  he  approved  ; 
while  Atticus  was  so  deliberately  or  selfishly  inactive,  that  he  would  not 
even  take  the  pains  to  conciliate.  They  who  form  their  opinions  of  Atticus 
only  from  the  panegyrick  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  may  perhaps  be  correct ;  but 
even  they  will  esteem  him  with  more  or  less  reserve  according  to  their  pre- 
vious notions  of  virtue  and  their  habits  of  life.  Eut  there  are  some  reasons 
for  thinking,  not  only  that  Cicero  understood  his  character  better  than  we 
do,  but,  notwithstanding  their  long  familiarity,  esteemed  it  less.  See 
Qeuvres  de  St.  Real.  vol.  1.  and  his  translation  of  the  letters  to  Attkfis,  in 
notis. 
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land :  "  that  it  is  like  bread  in  a  besieged  town,  where  every 
one  gets  a  little,  but  no  man  a  full  meal."  So  it  is  among  ut. 
There  is  a  diffusion  of  information  widely  and  thinly  spread, 
which  serves  to  content  us,  rather  than  to  make  us  ambitious 
of  more.  Our  scholars  are  often  employed  in  loose  and  undi- 
rected studies.  They  read,  it  is  true,  but  without  an  object;  and 
lose  their  time  in  superficial  and  unconnected  inquiries.  Such 
is  the  want  of  leisure  in  some  of  our  professions,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  turning  our  knowledge  to  immediate  account;  so  defec- 
tive in  many  places  are  our  rudiments  of  education,  and  so  ina- 
dequate the  provision  made  for  instructers ;  so  insulated  are  our 
men  of  study  in  this  vast  territory,  and  such  is,  after  all,  the  genius 
of  our  government,  that  we  find  few  who  are  willing  to  pass 
through  the  long  and  severe  discipline  of  early  application,  and 
still  fewer  of  whom  we  can  say,  yifpotcrxdvo-t  h^uncouevot.  We 
have  yet  to  form  systems  of  more  effectual  instruction,  and  to 
assign  the  departments  of  literary  labour,  where  exertion  shall 
be  encouraged  by  suitable  rewards.  In  the  mean  while,  in  this 
unsettled  state  of  our  studies,  let  us  not  weaken  our  powers  by 
feebly  grasping  at  every  thing.  We  have  been  long  enough 
flying  from  novelty  to  novelty,  and  regaling  upon  the  flowers  of 
literature,  till  we  begin  to  know  where  learning  may  be  found  ; 
it  is  time  now  to  think  of  making  it  our  own.  The  most  pow- 
erful minds,  which  the  world  ever  knew,  have  sometimes  dis- 
sipated their  powers  in  the  multiplicity  of  their  pursuits.  Gib- 
bon,* in  his  masterly  portrait  of  Leibnitz,  concludes  with  com- 
paring him  to  those  heroes,  "  whose  empire  has  been  lost  in 
the  ambition  of  universal  conquest."  If  then  a  mind  like  his, 
formed  for  intellectual  supremacy,  may  suffer  by  designing 
more  than  it  can  accomplish,  or  by  neglecting  to  concentrate  its 
powers  and  pursuits,  let  us  not  spend  our  lives  in  hastily  tra- 
versing regions  of  knowledge,  which  we  certainly  shall  never 
conquer,  and  which  we  may  never  inhabit,  but  turn  to  the  pa- 
tient cultivation  of  some  of  the  provinces  of  literature. 

The  moral  defects  and  faults  of  temper,  to  which  scholars 
are  exposed,  are  not  peculiar  to  any  country.  It  is  every  where 
the  natural  tendency  of  a  life  of  retirement  and  contemplation, 
to  generate  the  notion  of  innocence  and  moral  security ;  but 
men  of  letters  should  remember,  that,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and 
of  Christianity,  simple  unprofitableness  is  always  a  crime.  They 
should  know  too,  that  there  are  solitary  diseases  of  the  imagina- 
tion not  less  fatal  to  the  mind,  than  the  vices  of  society.  He 
w  iio  pollutes  his  fancy  with  his  books  may  in  fact  be  more  culpa- 
ble, than  he  who  is  seduced  into  the  haunts  of  debauchery  by 
the  force  of  passion  or  example.  He  who  by  his  sober  studies 
only  feeds  his  selfishness  or  his  pride  of  knowledge  may  be 
more  to  blame,  than  the  pedant  or  the  coxcomb  in  literature, 

*  Antiquities  of  the  house  of  Brunsw.  Ch.  1.  Sect.  1.  Misc.  works, 
vol.  ill .  8vo. 
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though  not  so  ridiculous.  That  learning,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  lives  and  dies  with  the  possessor,  is  more  worthless  than 
his  wealth,  which  descends  to  his  posterity  ;  and  where  the 
heart  remains  uncultivated  and  the  affections  sluggish,  the  mere 
man  of  curious  erudition  may  stand,  indeed,  as  an  object  of  po- 
pular admiration,  but  he  stands  like  the  occasional  palaces  of 
ice  in  the  regions  of  the  north,  the  work  of  vanity,  lighted  up 
with  artificial  lustre,  yet  cold,  useless,  and  uninhabited,  and  soon 
to  pass  away  without  leaving  a  trace  of  their  existence.  You, 
then,  who  feel  yourselves  sinking  under  the  gentle  pressure  of 
sloth,  or  who  seek  in  learned  seclusion  that  moral  security, 
which  is  the  reward  only  of  virtuous  resolution,  remember,  you 
do  not  escape  from  temptations,  much  less  from  responsibility 
by  retiring  to  the  repose  and  silence  of  your  libraries. 

I  pass  over  many  of  the  faults  of  scholars,  and  what  Bacon 
calls  the  "  peccant  humours  of  learning,"  such  as  the  love  of 
singularity,  contempt  for  practical  wisdom,  the  weakness  of  lite- 
rary vanity,  and  the  disease  of  pedantry,  to  warn  you  against  two 
principal  evils,  of  which  one  is  that  alienation  of  affection,  so 
frequent  among  men  of  letters.  Their  history  is  too  often  that 
of  factions  and  intrigues,  of  envy  and  recrimination.  The  odium 
theologicum  has  long  since  become  a  proverb;  and  perhaps  there 
are  few  writers,  whose  libraries  have  not  at  some  time  been  a 
repository  of  poisoned  darts,  and  implements  of  literary  warfare. 
In  modern  times  the  licentiousness  of  criticism  has  aggravated 
this  evil.  The  shafts  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  criticism,  are  as  nu- 
merous, and  often  as  envenomed  as  those,  which  the  same  god, 
under  a  different  character,  launched  among  the  Greeks  at  the 
prayer  of  Chryses  his  offended  priest.  It  is  fortunate,  however, 
that  in  the  arrows  of  criticism  the  smart  of  the  wound  is  great- 
er than  the  danger.  Authors,  jealous  of  reputation,  or  conscious 
of  merit,  have  lost  all  the  influence  of  their  philosophy  and  all 
the  meekness  of  their  religion  under  anonymous  attack,  or  in 
their  ardour  for  repelling  it.  It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  the  animo- 
sities of  the  learned,  however  just  they  may  sometimes  appear; 
but  it  is  well  for  us  to  know,  that  the  last  lesson,  which  great 
minds  learn,  is  to  bear  a  superiour,  or  be  just  to  a  rival.  Even 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  (and  I  can  go  no  higher)  were  alienated 
and  debased  by  their  mutual  jealousy.  They  separated,  they 
accused,  they  recriminated  ;  and  the  cool  mathematicians  of 
Europe  were  heated  by  their  quarrels.  When  we  read  the 
works  of  these  two  sublime  men,  we  should  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected a  collision  in  the  celestial  spheres,  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  contemplating  ;  and,  if  they  have  met  in  the  calm 
regions  of  intellectual  purity  and  light,  no  doubt  they  are  content 
to  leave  with  posterity  their  angry  dispute  about  the  invention 
of  fluxions,  and  wonder  at  the  imperfection  of  terrestial  greatr 
ness.* 

*  This  dispute  is  related  with  the  greatest  minuteness  in  the  lilPe  of  Leib- 
nitz, by  M.  le  Chevalier  de  Jaucourt,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  the  Essaifr 
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The  other  dangerous  infirmity  of  scholars,  against  which  wc 
should  be  always  on  our  guard,  is  the  indiscriminate  imitation 
of  the  eminent.  There  are  many,  who  seek  to  show  their  rela- 
tion to  men  of  genius  by  exhibiting  some  kindred  deformity. 
If  they  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  authors,  we  find  them 
quoting  their  authority,  and  seeking  shelter  behind  their  de- 
fects ;  if  not,  they  content  themselves  with  copying  the  irregu- 
larities of  some  living  and  contemporary  genius.  It  is  so  old  a 
fiction  that  contempt  of  rules  and  order  is  a  constituent  of  ge- 
nius, that  one  would  think  it  should  have  lost  its  authority.  We 
have  had  deep  philosophers,  who  would  not  have  been  suspected 
of  thinking,  except  for  their  occasional  absences  of  mind ;  and 
fine  spirits,  who  were  thought  to  resemble  Horace,  because  they 
could  roar  a  catch,  or  empty  a  cask  of  Falernian.  We  have  had 
satirists  with  nothing  of  Dry  den  but  his  vulgarity >  and  of 
Churchill  but  his  malice  ;  wits,  who  got  drunk,  because  Addi- 
son was  not  always  sober;  lickerish  writers  in  imitation  of 
Sterne ;  and  others  foul  from  the  pages  of  Swift.  We  have  had 
paradoxes  and  confessions  in  the  style  of  Rousseau,  without  any 
of  his  genius,  and  freethinkers  innumerable  of  the  school  of 
Voltaire,  who  could  not  afford  to  be  at  once  wits  and  christians. 
In  a  more  harmless  v.  ay.  we  have  had  sterile  writers,  whose 
veins  would  flowr  only  at  particular  seasons  ;  puny  moralists,  talk- 
ing big  like  Johnson ;  orators,  with  nothing,  as  one  may  say,  of 
Tully  but  his  wart,  and  of  Demosthenes  but  his  stammer;  in 
short,  my  friends,  we  have  had  enough  of  "  the  contortions  of 
the  Sybil,  without  her  inspiration." 

The  infirmities  of  noble  minds  are  often  so  consecrated  by 
their  greatness,  that  an  unconscious  imitation  of  their  peculiari- 
ties, which  are  real  defects,  may  sometimes  be  pardoned  in 
their  admirers.  But  to  copy  their  vices,  or  to  hunt  in  their 
works  for  those  very  lines,  which,  when  dying,  they  would  most 
wish  to  blot,  is  a  different  offence.  I  know  of  nothing  in  litera- 
ture so  unpardonable  as  this.  He  who  poaches  among  the  la- 
bours of  the  learned  only  to  find  what  there  is  polluted  in  their 
language,  or  licentious  in  their  works;  he  who  searches  the 
biography  of  men  of  genius  to  find  precedents  for  his  follies,  or 
palliations  of  his  own  stupid  depravity,  can  be  compared  to  no- 
thing more  strongly  than  to  the  man,  who  should  walk  through 
the  gallery  of  antiques,  and  every  day  gaze  upon  the  Apollo,  the 
Venus,  or  the  Laocoon,  and  yet,  firoh  fiudor  !  bring  away  an 
imagination  impressed  with  nothing  but  the  remembrance  that 
they  were  naked. 

de  Theodic^e,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1747,  2  vols.  12mo.  a  most  interest- 
ing piece  of  biography.  The  writer  is  very  much  disposed  to  give  to  Leib- 
nitz not  only  this  honour  of  the  invention  of  the  differential  calculus,  but  the 
credit  of  behaving  the  most  honourably  in  the  dispute  ;  but  this,  I  believe. 
is  not  the  general  opinion ;  at  least  among  the  English  mathematicians, 
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But  I  must  pursue  this  subject  no  further.   My  friends  !  you 
who   are   now  to  enter  into  the  world  with  the  fruits  of  your 
education  here,  and  you  too  who  have  for  many  years  made 
learning  your  employment,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  all 
our  acquisitions  are  due  to  that  country,  which  gave  us  birth,  to 
that  society,  which  protects  and  encourages  us,  to  those  parents 
and  friends,  who  have  aided  our  progress,  and  to  that  religion, 
which  is  the  strength  of  our  excellence,  and  which  alone  promi- 
ses eternal  life  and  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  man  panting  after 
truth.     Truth,  truth  is  indeed  the  ultimate  object  of  human  stu- 
dy ;  and  though  the  pleasure  of  learning  is  often  in  itself  a  suf- 
ficient motive  and  reward,  yet  are  we  not  to  forget  that  we  all 
owe  something  to  society.     That  well  known  tendency  of  men 
of  letters  to  inertia  and  repose  must,  therefore,  be  resolutely 
counteracted.  You  must  tear  yourselves  away,  my  friends,  from 
the  nodes  caenaeque  Deorum,  where  you  hold  converse  with  the 
fine   spirits  of  former  days,  and  inquire  what  you  may  do  for 
mankind.    Learning  is  not  a  superfluity ;  and  utility  must,  after 
all,  be  the  object  of  your  studies.     The  theologian,  like  Paley, 
who  makes  truth  intelligible  to  the  humblest ;  the  preacher,  like 
Feneion,  who  imparts  the  divine  warmth  of  his  own  soul  to  the 
souls  of  his  readers ;  the  moralist,  like  Johnson,  who    "  gives 
ardour  to  virtue  and  confidence  to  truth  ;"  the  jurist,  like  Mans- 
field, who  contributes  to  the  perfect  administration  of  justice  ; 
the  statesman,  who  stems  the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  directs 
the  rising  virtue  of  an  indignant  people  ;  the  philosopher,  who 
leaves  in  his  writings  the  pregnant  germs  of  future  discoveries  ; 
the  historian,  and  the  poet,  who  not  only  preserve  the  names 
of  the  great,  but,  in  words  that  burn,  inflame  us  with  the  love 
of  their  excellence,  are  of  more  value  to  the  community,  than  a 
whole  cabinet  of  dilettanti,  and  more  worthy  of  your  imitation 
than  Magliabechi,  reposing  on  the  ponderous  tomes  of  his  li- 
brary, a  mere  cor  juts  literarum. 

You,  too,  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  manly 
life,  should  know,  that  literature,  whether  it  be  her  pride,  or  her 
misfortune,  will  disdain  to  divide  the  empire  of  your  heart.  She 
scorns  to  enter  into  partnership  with  the  love  of  money,  or  the 
ambition  of  noisy  distinction,  or  with  any  other  inordinate  affec- 
tion. Hardly  will  she  submit  to  be  encumbered  with  the  com- 
mon worldly  anxieties,  much  less  to  follow  in  the  train  of  lust 
and  corruption.  Genius,  it  is  true,  sometimes  bursts  through 
all  these  impediments  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  vice  and  dissipation, 
and  even  in  the  embarrassments  of  love,  has  been  known  to  plant 
his  standard  on  the  top  of  Parnassus.  But  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  own  country,  nothing  is  more  just  than  the  remark 
of  Quintilian :  quod  si  agrorum  nimia  cura,  et  sollicitior  rei  fami- 
liaris  diligentia,  et  venandi  voluptas^  et  dati  spectaculis  dies, 
multum  studiis  auforunt,  quid  putamus  facturas  cupiditateiu, 
avaritiam,  invidiam  ?  Quis  inter  haec  Uteris,  aut  ulli  bonac  arti 
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locus  ?    Non,  hercle,  magis  quam  frugibus,  in  terra  sentibus  & 
rubis  occupata*. 

Indeed,  my  friends,  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  our  short 
cuts  to  reputation.  Let  us  no  longer  think  of  finding  a  royal 
road  to  learning.  It  is  time  that  our  libraries  were  better  fur- 
nished, our  presses  less  prolifick,  and  Ave  not  so  impatient  of 
being  unknown.  If  there  is  any  thing  which  particularly  dis- 
tinguishes the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  that 
of  the  present  times,  it  is  that  then  the  men  of  letters  were 
willing  to  study,  and  now  they  are  in  haste  to  publish.  That 
was  the  age  of  scholars;  this  of  readers  and  of  printers.  The 
great  men  of  that  age  were  formed  like  the  trees  of  a  hundred 
years  growth,  by  perpetually  drawing  nutriment  from  the  soil, 
and  at  the  same  time  drinking  in  the  pure  air  of  heaven ;  while 
we,  like  the  ivy,  slender  and  rapid  in  our  growth,  and  full  of 
leaves,  are,  I  fear,  of  short  continuance,  except  as  we  learn  to 
cli?ig  around  them. 

I  should  be  unfaithful  to  myself  and  to  the  subject,  if  I  should 
leave  it,  without  mentioning  it  as  the  most  solemn  of  our  obli- 
gations as  scholars,  to  take  care  that  we  give  no  currency  to 
errour  or  sanction  to  vice.  Unfortunately,  there  is  enough  of 
corrupt  literature  in  the  world ;  and  when  the  mind  has  once 
begun  to  make  that  its  poison,  which  ought  to  be  its  medicine, 
I  know  not  how  the  soul  is  to  be  recovered,  except  by  the  pow- 
er of  God  in  his  word.  Scholars  !  I  dare  not  say,  that  the  cause 
of  religion  depends  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  learned  ;  but  I  do  say, 
that  gratitude  and  every  motive  of  virtue  demand  of  you  a  reve- 
rence for  the  gospel.  Protestant  Christianity  has  in  former 
times  given  learning  such  support,  as  learning  never  can  repay. 
t  The  history  of  Christendom  bears  witness  to  this.  The  names  of 
Erasmus,  of  Grotius,  of  Bacon  and  a  host  of  luminaries  of  science, 
who  rise  up  like  a  wall  of  fire  around  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
will  bear  witness  to  this.  They  cry  out  in  the  language  of  Tul- 
ly ;  O  vitae  dux  1  o  virtutis  indagatrix,  expultrixque  vitiorum ! 
quid  non  modo  nos,  sed  omnino  vita  hominum  sine  te  esse  po- 
tuisset.|  Without  this  for  the  guide  and  terminus  of  your  stu- 
dies, you  may  "  but  go  down  to  hell,  with  a  great  deal  of  wis- 
dom." My  friends,  infidelity  has  had  one  triumph  in  our  days  ; 
and  we  have  seen  learning,  as  well  as  virtue,  trampled  under 
the  hoofs  of  its  infuriated  steeds,  let  loose  by  the  hand  of  im- 
piety. Fanaticism,  too,  has  had  more  than  one  day  of  desolation  ; 
and  its  consequences  have  been  such,  as  ought  always  to  put 

*  If  a  solicitous  care  of  our  estates,  and  the  love  of  sporting",  and  a 
passion  for  the  theatre,  subtract  so  much  from  our  studies,  what  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  mind  engrossed  with  cupidity,  avarice,  and  evil  passions  ?  In 
sucli  a  life  what  place  is  there  for  letters,  or  any  honourable  pursuit  ?  In- 
deed, we  might  as  well  expect  a  harvest  from  a  field  overgrown  with  briars 
and  brambles  !     Quinctilian.  Inst.  Orat.  Lib.  12.  cap.  1. 

t  See  Dr.  Jortirfs  first  charge,  entitled  "  Christianity,  the  preserver  and 
supporter  of  Literature."     Serm.  vol.  7.  p.  353. 

\  Tusc.  Quaest.  Lib.  5.  §  2. 
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learning  on  its  guard.  Remember,  then,  the  place  where  we 
have  been  educated,  and  the  pious  bounty  which  has  enriched 
it  for  our  sakes  !  Think  of  the  ancestors  who  have  transmitted 
to  us  our  christian  liberties  !  Nay,  hear  the  voice  of  posterity, 
pleading  with  you  for  her  peace,  and  beseeching  you  not  to 
send  down  your  names,  stained  with  profligacy  and  irreligion. 
Do  you  want  examples  of  learned  christians?  I  could  not  re- 
count them  all  in  an  age.     You  need  not  to  be  told  that 

Learning-  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days, 
On  all  her  branches  ;  piety  lias  found 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews*. 

Yes,  it  has  !  We  have  knowTn  and  loved  such  men,  and,  thank 
Go$,  have  been  loved  by  them.  There  is  now  present  to  my 
mind  the  image  of  a  scholar,  whom  some  of  you  knew,  (for  he 
was  one  of  us,)  and  those  who  knew  him  well  will  say  with  me, 
he  was  as  pure  a  spirit  as  ever  tasted  the  dew  of  Castalia ! — 
How  would  Walter  have  delighted  in  this  anniversary  !  He 
would  have  heard  me !  me,  who  am  now  left  to  speak  of  him 
only,  and  ask  for  him  the  tribute,  the  passing  tribute  of  your 
grateful  recollection!  He  would  have  heard  me  ?  It  may  be. 
that  he  now  hears  me,  and  is  pleased  with  this  tribute. 

Manibus  date  lilia  plenis  ; 

Purpureos  spargam  flores,  animamque  amici 
His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere.p 

It  would  be  ungrateful  to  close  this  subject,  without  thinking 
of  our  Alma  Mater  !  Scholars  !  let  us  never  dishonour  her.  Lei 
it  always  be  ranked  among  the  most  urgent  and  honourable  of 
our  duties,  to  consult  her  interests,  to  watch  over  her  renown, 
and  to  gain  for  her  the  patronage  of  the  community.  You,  then, 
who  are  alive  to  the  reputation  of  this  antient  university,  lend 
her  your  effectual  influence.  Go  to  the  rich,  and  tell  them  of 
the  substantial  glory  of  literary  patronage  !  Tell  them  of  the 
Maecenases  of  former  days  !  Tell  them,  that  the  spirit  of  com- 
merce has  always  been  propitious  to  the  arts  and  sciences  !  Show 
them  the  glories  of  the  Medici  of  Florence  ;  the  republican  re- 
nown of  Holland,  once  studded  with  splendid  universities,  and 
fruitful  in  great  men,  fostered  by  the  rich  merchants  of  her 
cities !  Show  them  that  island  of  the  blessed,  where  so  many 
rich  endowments   of  schools  and  of  literary  institutions  have 

*  Cowper's  Task,  Book  iii. 
t  Aen.  Lib.  vi.  893. 

Bring  fragrant  flowers,  the  whitest  lilies  bring, 

With  all  the  purple  beauties  of  the  spring  ; 

On  the  dear  youth,  to  please  his  shade  below, 

This  unavailing  gift  at  least  I  may  bestow  ! 

DRYDES  AND  PITT. 
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mingled  forever  together  the  glories  of  commerce  and  of  sci- 
ence !  And,  if  this  will  not  touch  them,  read  the  roll  of  the 
former  benefactors  of  our  university ;  of  the  Hollises  and  the 
Hancocks.  These  were  merchants;  and  men  too,  whom  poste- 
rity will  never  cease  to  honour ;  men,  whom  all  the  great  and 
good  spirits  that  have  issued  from  this  seat  of  learning  will  go 
and  congratulate  in  heaven,  as  their  benefactors ! 

There  sit  the  sainted  sage,  the  bard  divine  ; 

Rapt  in  celestial  transport  they  ; 

Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 

They  send  of  tender  sympathy 

To  bless  the  place,  where  on  their  op'ning  soul 

First  the  genuine  ardour  stole.* 

But  I  forbear. — The  cause  of  truth  and  learning  is  the  cause 
of  God,  and  it  will  not  be  deserted.  With  our  Alma  Mater,  then, 
we  leave  our  filial  valediction;  and  in  the  words  of  Virgil,  where 
lie  speaks  of  Berecynthia,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  we  express 
dur  most  ardent  wishes  that  she  may  ever  be 

Felix  prole  virum 

Laeta  deum  partu,  centum  complexa  nepotes, 
Omnes  caelicolas,  omnes  supera  alta  tenentesy.  ± 

aen.  lib.  vi.  783. 

*  Gray's  Ode  for  Musick. 

y  Proud  of  her  sons,  she  lifts  her  liead  on  high  ; 

Proud,  as  the  mighty  mother  of  the  sky, 

When,  thro'  the  Phrygian  towns,  sublime  in  air 

She  rides  triumphant  in  her  golden  car, 

Crown'd  with  a  nodding  diadem  of  tow'rs, 

And  counts  her  offspring,  the  celestial  pow'rs, 

A  shining  train,  who  fill  the  blest  abode, 

A  hundred  sons,  and  every  son  a  god  !  pitt. 

i  The  present  state  of  the  University  at  Cambridge  is  such,  we  believe, 
as  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  its  friends.  Within  a  few  years  the  terms 
of  admission  have  been  considerably  raised,  and  a  greater  strictness  of  exa- 
mination introduced.  The  number  of  books  studied  there  is  increased,  and 
a  spirit  of  application  discovers  itself,  which  promises  much  future  excel- 
lence. The  introduction  of  Dalzel's  Collectanea  Majora  is  a  great  step  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  Greek  learning ;  and  a  Lord's  day  exercise  will 
soon  be  required  of  the  students  in  Grotius  de  veritate.  The  professorships 
of  rhetorick  and  of  natural  history  are  noble  instances  of  munificence  ; 
and  there  have  been  lately  added  adjunct  professors  in  the  two  departments 
of  chemistry  and  of  anatomy.  There  is  yet,  however,  much  to  be  done, 
which  calls  for  the  patronage  of  the  rich.  A  professorship  of  law,  for  which 
there  is  already  a  fund,  might  soon  be  put  in  operation  with  more  ample 
endowments.  The  salaries  of  some  of  the  officers  require  to  be  enlarged, 
to  induce  men  of  talents  to  fill  these  places  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  the 
number  of  tutors  might  be  advantageously  increased.  But  it  is  peculiarly 
desirable  that  a  theological  school  should  be  established,  where  students  for 
the  ministry  may  be  supported,  and  a  professor  or  professors  appointed,  who 
shall  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  resident  graduates  in  Biblical 
criticism,  and  in  the  qualifications  for  the  pulpit. 

It  would  be  a  very  agreeable  employment  to  some  one  acquainted  with  our 
academical  annals,  to  collect  and  publish  a  history  of  this  university,  or  an 
Athenac  Harvardicnses.  In  a  few  years  it  will  become  almost  impracticable. 
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[We  have  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Paris, 
dated  in  May,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation.] 

The  attention  of  the  literary  world  has  been  occupied  for  a 
month  past  by  a  poem  of  M.  Chateaubriand's,  entitled  the  Mar- 
tyrs. Philosophers,  devotees,  and  wits  are  all  against  him.  The 
first  accuse  him  of  bigotry,  the  second  of  having  detracted  from 
the  dignity  of  God,  by  placing  him  in  conversation  with  Jupiter, 
and  the  last  to  have  failed  in  his  object,  which  was  to  prove, 
that  the  christian  mythology  offered  much  finer  effects  for  paint- 
ings than  the  Pagan ;  and  that  he  has  produced  a  monster  in 
literature,  which  is  neither  poem  nor  romance.  As  for  me,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  business,  and  who  of  course  am  not  obliged 
to  make  any  pretensions,  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  this  sort 
of  hermaphrodite ;  it  pleases  my  mind,  and  I  am  content  with 
that  pleasure,  without  seeking  to  destroy  the  illusion  by  those 
terrible  why's. 

Madame  de  Stacl  has  discovered  for  us  a  German,  altogether 
French  ;  and  that  with  reason,  we  love  unreasonably :  it  is  an 
extract  from  a  work  of  thirty  folios,  by  the  Prince  dc  Ligne. 
She  has  given  us  the  quintessence  of  them ;  there  is  grace,  deli- 
cacy, promptness,  de  I'ajiro/ios.,  reason,  trifling,  wit,  in  short  every 
thing  that  to  this  moment  we  thought  could  only  exist  in  la  gen- 
tille  nation,  as  Frederick  the  Great  used  to  call  us,  and  yet  it  is 
from  a  German. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Fame  has  carried  to  the  new  world 
the  glory  of  Luce  de  Lencival,  the  author  of  Hector,  a  tragedy, 
praised  to  the  skies,  and  for  which  they  fought,  and  were  crushed 
to  pieces  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  and  which  has  produced  the 
author  a  pension  of  six  thousand  livres.  A  good  style,  the  most 
affecting  adieus,  a  friendship  worthy  of  Patroclus,  the  interest 
which  a  hero,  sacrificing  his  military  glory  to  the  good  of  his 
country  inspires,  these  have  caused  its  success. 

If  from  the  illustrious  Homer  I  may  descend  to  the  barrier e 
Pantin,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  went  a  day  or  two  since  to  the 
canal  of  the  Oure,  which  was  projected  three  years  ago.  The 
part  I  saw  is  charming ;  a  reservoir  almost  a  mile  in  length,  and 
wide  in  proportion,  a  Dutch  bridge  at  the  end,  communicating 
with  the  canal,  two  rows  of  chesnuts  planted  on  each  side,  and 
the  hills  of  Romainville  crowning  the  whole,  makes  a  charming 
walk  for  the  cockneys  of  Paris. 

I  shall  not  speak  of  the  embellishments  of  the  great  city  ;  thcy 
are  infinite,  pulling  down  and  building  up ;  it  is  a  scene  of  edi- 
fices and  ruins.    In  viewing  their  foundations  on  one  side,  their 
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triumphal  arches,  galleries,  collonades,  the  louvre,  I  fancy  my- 
self at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 

I  had  forgot  the  greatest  of  all  wonders  ;  a  man,  named  Azais^ 
has  shewn  himself  all  of  a  sudden  with  work  after  work  upon 
compensations,  proving  to  us  that  there  is  as  much  good  as  evil 
in  this  lower  world,  and  telling  the  emperour  that,  during  so  great 
a  reign,  we  must  necessarily  become  acquainted  with  truth,  and 
that  God  had  chosen  him  to  reveal  it.  He  has  attempted  to 
shew  us  all  this  in  a  publick  course  of  lectures,  in  which  no  body- 
could  understand  a  word  ;  and  to  this  time  we  consider  him  as 
the  greatest  madman  that  could  escape  from  Charenton  or  Bed- 
lam. He  has  really  the  air  of  a  prophet,  and,  as  if  he  had  been 
anointed  from  heaven,  he  is  eloquent  in  the  highest  degree, 
No  man  can  speak  with  more  genius,  nor  be  irrational  with 
more  charm. 


FOR   THE    ANTHOLOGY. 


.SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  VENICE}  AND  THE  SPLENDID  ENTRANCE  OF  BUONAPARTE  INTO  THAT  CITY, 

in  December,  1807. 
BY  A  BOSTONIAN. 

[Continued  from  page  92.] 

OBJECTS  of  a  commercial  nature  having  been  the  principal 
inducements  to  our  visiting  Venice,  we  were  to  attend  to  those 
objects  first ;  and  accordingly  this  afternoon  we  called  upon  some 
merchants  to  whom  we  had  been  recommended,  and  obtained 
from  them  such  information  and  advice  as  related  to  our  affairs. 

Having  been  extremely  pleased  with  the   first  impressions 
received  on  entering  Venice,  we  determined  to  gratify  our  curi- 
osity a  little,  and  see  as  much  of  this  celebrated  city  as  the 
nature  of  our  business  and  the  short  stay  we  proposed  to  make 
here  would  permit. 

The  first  day  of  our  arrival  has  been  noticed ;  we  attended  to 
business,  past  hastily  through  several  parts  of  the  city,  and  be- 
took ourselves  early  to  rest.  The  fatigue  of  the  preceding  night, 
spent  in  our  carriage,  prepared  us  for  repose,  and  no  malignant 
spirit  was  commissioned  to  disturb  it.  This  was  Wednesday ; 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  week  we  devoted  much  of  our 
time  to  visiting  several  places  worthy  of  notice,  examining  with 
pleasure  various  objects  in  the  fine  arts,  admiring  the  riches  and 
elegance  of  the  churches,  and  beholding  altogether  with  wonder 
the  tokens  of  splendour  and  magnificence  to  which  this  city  and 
republick  had  formerly  attained. 

St.  Mark's  church  is  very  curious  for  its  Mosaick  work ;  all 
those  figures  and  ornaments  of  colours  and  shades  which  in 
other  catholick  churches  are  paintings,  and  which  appear  like 
paintings  here,  are  done  in  Mosaick.  They  are  beautifully,  they 
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are  wonderfully  executed ;  and  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  the 
fine  art  of  painting   can  be  so  easily  counterfeited  by  artfully 
arranging  different  coloured  stones.     In  an  alcove  on  the  out- 
side of  the  church,  St.  Mark  is  thus  painted  or  figured  in  Mosaick 
as  a  corpse,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  saints  and  angeis,  all 
larger  than  life,  and  executed  in  a  style  to  please  and  astonish  the 
most  elevated  expectations.  The  inside  is  decorated  with  nume- 
rous pieces  equally  beautiful  and  surprising.     The  roof  of  the 
church  is  thrown  into  several  arches ;  which  are  seen  from  the 
floor,  and  are  filled,  as  well  as  the  walls,  with  saints  and  angels 
in  groups,  a  great  many  scriptural  and  some  historical  pieces, 
all  in  Mosaick.  It  would  seem  to  require  ages  to  collect  and 
assort  a  sufficient  number  of  these  small  stones  to  form  so  many 
and  such  variety  of  figures,  without  calculating  the  labour  and 
ingenuity  in  setting  them.  The  altar  and  its  ornaments  are  rich 
in  marble  and  the  precious  metals ;  but  much  of  these  last  was 
taken  away  and  converted  to  more  active  purposes  by  the  French 
army,  when  they  first  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  overturned 
the  republick  of  Venice.    Round  the  altar  are  four  pillars  of  ala- 
baster, which,  although  near  a  foot  in  diameter,  are  beautifully 
transparent. 

As  in  all  Catholick  churches,  so  in  St.  Mark's  they  pretend  to 
have  some  very  extraordinary  and  sacred  relicks,  or  objects  of 
sacred  regard,  and  religious  veneration.  The  real  body  of  St. 
Mark,  the  Evangelist,  they  tell  you,  is  preserved  in  this  church  ; 
and  what  is  cherished  with  a  still  more  holy  adoration,  a  piece 
of  the  cross,  upon  which  our  saviour  was  crucified  *.  St.  Mark 
is  their  tutelary  saint,  and  has  always  been  worshipped  as  the 
patron  and  protector  of  their  city.  One  would  suppose  however, 
that  they  had  offended  him  of  late,  for  he  seems  to  have  with- 
drawn his  patronage,  and  did  not  see  fit  to  protect  them  against 
the  general  depredations  of  the  conquerour  of  Italy. 

The  top  of  St.  Mark's  tower  is  a  tedious  elevation  to  attain, 
but  from  the  balcony  you  enjoy  a  prospect  which  repays  the  toil 
of  ascending.  From  hence  we  looked  down  on  the  city,  could 
mark  its  shape  and  dimensions,  its  numerous  canals  and  bridges, 
with  the  busy  multitude  of  men  which  crowded  the  streets,  had 
a  view  of  the  adjacent  isles,  a  distant  one  of  the  Adriatick,  and 
all  the  variegated  charms  which  the  fine  bay  and  beautiful  coun- 
try on  its  borders  could  exhibit. 

'The  Ducal  palace  is  a  noble  edifice ;  those  who  see  it  must 
admire,  but  it  is  too  large  for  me  to  examine  with  accuracy,  and 
contains  too  many  interesting  objects  to  attempt  to  describe. 
The  palace   forms   a  squarej  and  encloses  a  spacious   court. 

*  On  board  of  the  vessel  in  which  I  afterwards  embarked  for  Trieste, 
there  was  a  devout  sailor  who  had  a  small  sliver  from  this  piece  of  the  holy 
cross.  It  was  given  him,  he  said,  as  a  most  precious  don  by  one  of  the  priests 
of  St.  Mark ;  he  had  it  fixed  in  a  little  locket  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  as 
the  weather  looked  boisterous  when  we  were  about  to  get  under  way,  he 
took  this  from  his  chest  and  very  piously  hung  it  about  his  neck, 
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Round  the  court  in  niches  are  a  great  number  of  statues,  some 
in  bronze,  some  in  marble.  Two  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns 
form  the  front  of  the  palace,  and  ornament  each  side  of  the 
square  ;  the  first  range  supports  a  gallery,  and  the  second  a 
cornice.  From  the  court  or  square  we  ascended  a  flight  of 
marble  steps  to  the  gallery,  and  from  the  gallery,  through  other 
superb  stair-cases  to  the  upper  apartments,  we  visited  succes- 
sively, the  council  chamber,  the  chamber  of  audience,  the  grand 
assembly  room,  Sec.  They  are  all  in  the  most  magnificent  style, 
and  ornamented  by  some  of  the  first  paintings  in  the  world. 
The  history  of  the  wars  of  the  republick,  and  the  whole  story  of 
Barbarossa  are  told  on  canvass,  and  expressed  in  almost  living 
characters.  The  stair-cases  are  very  noble ;  they  are  wide,  with 
a  fine  arch  over  head,  and  these  arches  are  filled  with  sculpture, 
bas  relief,  and  stucco,  richly  gilt.  Round  the  walls  in  the  court 
we  observed  the  lion's  mouths,  which,  from  being  channels  of 
secret  information,  were  wont  to  keep  the  Venetians  in  so  much 
awe.  The  rear  of  the  palace  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  a  canal. 
As  we  passed  up  this  canal  in  a  gondola,  we  observed  several 
back  doors  which  opened  into  the  water,  so  that  a  boat  might  sail 
into  a  large  entry,  and  land  upon  a  large  stair-case  leading  to  the 
apartments  above. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  canal  is  the  state  prison,  a  noble 
building  also,  and  from  this  to  the  palace  was  a  communication 
by  a  covered  bridge  forming  a  fine  marble  arch  over  the  canal. 
It  was  through  this  passage  that  the  prisoners  were  conducted 
to  the  palace  for  trial,  or  to  receive  from  the  senate  their  sen- 
tence. 

In  more  prosperous  times,  when  Venice  maintained  an  ele- 
vated rank  as  a  naval  power,  the  arsenal  here  was  considered 
the  first  in  the  world.  Since  her  fall  it  has  been  neglected,  many 
of  the  magazines  have  been  stripped  and  plundered;  but  like 
Marius  in  Carthage,  it  is  great  in  ruins.  Lately  a  little  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it ;  the  French  government  are  put- 
ting the  works  in  operation,  and  particularly  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  expected  visit  from  the  Emperour,  every  exertion  is  mak- 
ing that  it  may  appear  respectable.  It  is  a  most  spacious  enclo- 
sure for  naval  architecture  and  a  vast  deposite  and  laboratory  of 
naval  and  warlike  implements.  In  it  is  contained  the  work-shops 
for  manufacturing  every  thing  necessary  for  the  constructing 
and  completely  fitting  a  ship  of  war.  Here  they  are  built  and 
equipped  for  sea ;  and  a  ship  of  the  line  is  completed,  from 
the  laying  of  the  keel,  until  she  is  ready  to  fight  an  enemy  upon 
her  own  element,  without  going  beyond  these  walls  for  a  single 
manufactured  article.  The  cables,  the  anchors,  the  sails,  are 
all  made  here,  and  the  •  workhouses  for  these  several  objects 
arc  upon  the  largest  and  most  convenient  plan.  The  cannon 
are  cast  in  this  arsenal,  and  the  muskets  and  smaller  wea- 
pons are  also  manufactured  on  the  same  busy  stage.  The 
walls  ciiclose  two.-  basons  of  water,  and  upon  the  margins  ol 
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ihese  are  about  fifty  vast  workhouses,  in  which  the  ships  are 
built;  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thick  wall  of 
masonry,  and  these  walls  support  lofty  roofs :  thus  a  ship  of  war 
is  begun  and  completed  for  launching,  in  a  workshop,  where  the 
workmen  are  always  under  cover.  Let  any  one  figure  to  him- 
self the  size  of  a  workshop,  large  enough  to  contain  a  ship  of 
one  hundred  guns,  and  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  objects  in  the  arsenal  of  Venice.  The  ropewalk  is  a  conve- 
nient and  handsome  building;  it  is  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet  long,  two  stories  high,  and  the  roof  is  supported  by  a  superb 
range  of  columns  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter. 

The  cannon  foundery  is  also  a  spacious  and  convenient  build- 
ing ;  and  in  it  we  saw  some  fine  brass  guns  under  the  operating 
hands  of  the  workmen,  and  in  various  stages  of  the  process, 
from  melting  the  metal  to  the  last  polishing  of  the  piece. 

In  examining  the  manufactures  of  such  ponderous  objects,  one 
has  a  flattering  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  man.  It  occasions  a  plea- 
sant emotion,  something  like  the  sublime,  to  observe  with  what 
ease  they  perform  operations  which  seem  to  require  a  power- 
ful force.  The  application  of  suitable  machinery  will  effect  any 
thing,  and  effect  any  thing  with  ease.  A  cannon  of  any  size  is 
here  suspended  and  whirled  round  in  a  kind  of  lathe,  and  thus 
wrought  and  polished  with  great  ease  and  dexterity. 

After  being  sufficiently  elevated  by  viewing  things  upon  such 
a  grand  scale,  the  mind  is  agreeably  diverted  in  being  directed 
to  a  beautiful  display  of  smaller  objects.  We  were  conducted 
to  the  armory,  where  several  adjoining  halls  are  filled  with  small 
arms,  muskets,  pistols,  swords.  Sec.  They  are  kept  clean  and 
polished,  and  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  displayed,  that  on 
entering  each  hall  a  different  and  beautiful  coup  d'oeil  is  pre- 
sented. Here  also  we  saw  some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  and 
some  weapons  and  pieces  of  armour,  curious  for  their  antiquity, 
and  several  trophies  of  war,  which  the  Venetians  are  still  proud 
of  telling  were  borne  in  triumph  from  their  vanquished  enemies 

Among  the  many  churches  which  we  visited,  and  which  from 
their  riches  and  elegance  we  viewed  with  pleasing  admiration, 
there  was  one  which  we  were  principally  induced  to  see  on  ac- 
count of  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  among  connoisseurs  considered 
a  master  piece.  It  is  a  modern  production,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Canova,  who  is  at  present  celebrated  as  the  first  sculp- 
tor of  the  age.  It  is  a  group,  the  principal  figure  of  which  is 
Elmo,  a  Venetian  admiral,  with  ships,  gallies,  the  sea,  and  a 
variety  of  naval  emblems  ;  the  whole  cut  from  one  solid  block 
of  white  marble,  and  executed  certainly  in  a  very  beautiful 
style. 

In  this  church  there  were  also  a  great  many  very  fine  paint- 
ings;  but  what  I  saw  with  most  surprise,  though  not  with  equal 
approbation,  was  a  Grecian  female  statue  in  white  marble,  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  and  perfectly  naked.  The  singularity  of 
such  -a  figure  in  a  house  of  christian  worship  astonished  me,  and 
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I  was  shocked  with  what  I  thought  the  indecency  of  the  thing. 
It  might  have  merit  for  its  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  nature  is 
not  always  to  be  exposed,  and  particularly  in  a  place  of  publick 
devotion.  But  whatever  may  be  its  value  in  point  of  workman- 
ship, I  am  sure  I  had  not  the  countenance  to  examine  it,  espe- 
cially before  an  assembly  in  the  midst  of  their  religious  exer- 
cises, and  therefore  shall  not  pretend  to  judge  of  its  merits  in 
that  particular. 

The  author  of  Elements  of  Criticism  says,  "  no  picture  is 
proper  for  a  church  that  has  not  religion  for  its  subject."  I 
agree  with  him.  But  certainly  the  Venetians  were  not  under 
the  influence  of  this  sense  of  congruity,  when  they  placed  within 
these  sacred  walls  the  image  of  a  naked  woman. 

Among  the  iniquitous  institutions  which  the  present  govern- 
ment supports,  and  which,  with  a  mutual  regard,  in  their  turn 
help  to  support  the  government,  are  the  gaming  houses.  There 
is  one  in  this  city  upon  a  very  superb  and  costly  plan.  Here  we 
see  the  vices,  as  it  were,  marshalled  and  organized.  This  noble 
building,  with  its  lofty  and  elegant  apartments,  is  worthy  of  a 
better  application.  You  enter  it  through  large  folding  doors 
from  a  court-yard,  ascend  a  fine  flight  of  marble  steps,  which 
mount  to  the  second  story  and  open  into  a  spacious  hall,  ihe 
ceiling  of  which  is  vaulted,  and  ornamented  with  fine  paintings. 
The  hall  is  about  fifty  feet  by  sixty,  and  is  surrounded  by  four 
or  five  lesser  apartments,  though  all  of  them  large  and  elegant. 
In  two  of  these  rooms  are  large  tables  with  a  wheel  of  fortune, 
and  in  the  others  are  a  great  number  of  faro  tables. 

This  house  is  crowded  every  evening  with  a  mixed  company. 
All  of  them  come  here  with  the  laudable  design  of  winning  other 
people's  money,  but  the  most  of  them  go  home  with  the  morti- 
fication of  having  lost  their  own. 

The  wheel  of  fortune  tables  are  long,  each  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  making  double  tables,  with  the  deceitful  goddess  in 
the  middle.  She  is  a  silver  figure,  and  stands  on  a  silver  ball 
in  the  center  of  an  horizontal  wheel ;  a  boy  sets  at  the  middle 
of  the  table  to  whirl  the  wheel  round,  and  a  man  at  each  end  to 
receive  and  pay  out  the  money  that  is  bet.  These  tables  are  so 
thronged  and  crowded  with  anxious  faces,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
one  to  squeeze  in  near  enough  to  lay  clown  his  money.  The 
wheel  turns,  each  one  at  the  table  puts  down  his  cash,  as  much 
as  he  chooses  to  adventure.  The  wheel  stops,  and  he  sees  if  he 
is  to  take  it  up  doubled,  or  if  it  is  gone  for  ever.  The  man  at 
the  end  of  the  table  scrapes  up  all  the  money  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate squares,  and  throws  down  what  is  due  to  the  fortunate 
ones,  and  the  wheel  goes  round  again.  Thus  it  is  continually 
going.  I  could  not  but  view  this  table  as  an  epitome  of  the 
world ;  some  win,  more  lose,  and  all  are  looking  for  the  favours 
of  fortune. 

The  rooms  are  opened,  and  the  games  begin  early  in  the 
evening,  and  they  continue  gaming  till  twelve  o'clock. 
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The  utmost  order  and  regularity  prevail  in  these  apartments  ; 
all  is  still  and  quiet ;  no  disputes,  or  any  high  words  are  to  be 
heard,  for  there  is  a  French  ccntinel  in  each  corner  of  every 
room,  and  these  fellows  are  excellent  incentives  to  peaceable 
demeanour.  Upon  the  same  floor  there  is  a  coffee-room,  where 
you  find  all  sorts  of  refreshments,  and  excellent  in  their  kind.  A 
man  stands  in  a  little  apartment  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and 
receives  your  hat,  sword,  cane,  cloak,  Sec.  gives  you  a  ticket, 
which  you  present  when  you  come  out,  and  receive  your  hat,  Sec. 
again.  This  house,  as  was  hinted  before,  is  licensed  by  govern- 
ment, and  the  manager  pays  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  livres 
(about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars)  a  day  for  the  privi- 
lege. 

There  is  an  astronomical  clock  in  St.  Mark's  place,  the  dial 
plate  of  which  presents  on  its  plane,  within  the  hour  circle,  a 
ring,  representing  the  zodiack  with  the  twelve  signs  in  gilt  bass 
relief,  which  perform  the  apparent  rotation  with  those  in  the 
heavens.  The  moon  is  also  shewn  in  her  several  phases  on  the 
same  plane.  On  the  hour  circle  is  marked  twenty  four  hours, 
as  the  Italians  always  reckon  the  time  from  one  to  twenty  four, 
without  making  the  division  at  twelve  as  we  do.  The  hours  are 
sounded  by  two  gigantick  figures  in  bronze,  which  alternately 
strike  on  a  large  bell  between  them. 

The  shops  in  Venice  are  many  of  them  very  rich,  particularly 
in  gold  and  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  lace,  Sec.  These  articles 
are  manufactured  here  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  very  hand- 
some taste.  The  shopkeepers  pay  great  attention  to,  and  have 
a  peculiar  knack  in  dressing  up  their  shops  and  exposing  their 
wares  to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  particularly  remarked  in 
the  cooks'  shops,  which  are  very  numerous ;  the  windows  and 
counters  are  crowded  with  all  kinds  of  wild  game,  poultry,  and 
butcher's  meat,  and  displayed  in  such  inviting  aspects  as  almost 
to  create  an  appetite  where  there  was  no  previous  disposition  to 
cat.  The  fruiterers  also  present  you  a  delicious  view  of  their 
stock;  their  fruit  is  finely  arranged  in  rising  rows  round  the 
shop,  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  beautifully  ornamented 
and  interspersed  with  flowers,  nosegays,  and  gilt  paper. 

The  streets  are  generally  clean  and  well  paved,  but  they  arc 
so  narrow,  that,  as  Sterne  says  of  those  of  Paris,  you  have  not 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  on  which  side  you  are  walking. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  more  than  six  feet  wide,  and  the  most  of 
them  not  more  than' four;  they  are  of  course  so  thronged,  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  get  along.  However,  if  you  are  a  little 
incommoded  in  this  way,  you  are  never  in  danger  of  being  run 
over  by  horses  or  carriages,  for  there  is  not  one  of  these  animals, 
nor  any  thing  on  wheels  in  all  Venice.  The  Venetian  coach  is 
a  gondola  ;  and  every  person  of  note  keeps  one  or  more  of  these, 
with  gondoliers  in  livery. 

Venice  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  contains  four  hun- 
dred canals,  and  twice  as  many  bridges.     They  reckon  one 
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hundred  and  eighty  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  is 
supplied  with  fresh  water  from  rain,  which  is  preserved  in  cis- 
terns. These  cisterns  are  common  in  every  square.  All  the 
water  that  falls  into  the  square  is  conducted  into  a  large  reser- 
voir, from  which  it  is  filtered  through  sand  into  a  cistern  in  the 
middle,  and  from  these  cisterns  it  is  drawn  out  very  clear  and 
pure.  The  principal  houses  have  each  a  cistern  in  the  yard 
upon  the  same  plan.  When  these  fail,  water  is  brought  from 
the  main  in  boats. 

The  canals  which  cut  the  city  into  squares  have  no  side  walks 
or  margins,  but  the  water  washes  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and 
flows  into  their  doors.  The  houses  are  built  absolutely  in  the 
water,  and  their  foundations  laid  two  or  three  feet  under  its  sur- 
face. They  are  at  a  great  expense  in  preparing  this  foundation, 
which  is  done  first  by  driving  piles ;  these  are  settled  to  a  suf- 
ficient depth,  and  on  them  they  begin  with  massy  hewn  stone. 

There  are  very  few  spots  within  the  compass  of  the  city 
which  were  originally  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  An  extensive 
bed  of  shoals,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  main  land,  was  a  curi- 
ous scite  for  building,  yet  upon  such  an  unpromising  founda- 
tion has  risen  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe.  The  idea  of  an 
asylum  suggested  the  choice  of  this  spot  to  the  founders  of 
Venice.  It  was  like  the  instinct  which  we  discover  in  some 
cautious  birds,  which  build  their  nests  under  precipices,  or  hang 
them  upon  the  extremity  of  a  rotten  branch  of  a  tree. 

Harassed  by  invading  armies,  or  frequently  plundered  by 
banditti  of  robbers,  some  few  families  fled  from  the  main,  and 
erected  huts  upon  these  flats.  The  security  they  here  enjoyed 
led  others  equally  harassed  to  join  them ;  probably  the  facility 
with  which  they  supplied  themselves  with  food  from  the  sur- 
rounding element,  attached  them  to  the  spot ;  the  necessity  of 
being  acquainted  with  navigation,  though  at  fir&t  upon  a  small 
scale,  led  them  to  commerce  ;  commerce  enriched  them,  and 
thus  Venice  rose  from  a  mud  bank  to  a  proud  and  flourishing 
city,  and  from  the  shelter  of  a  few  fugitive  fishermen,  she  be- 
came mistress  of  the  sea. 

TO    BE    CONTINUED.      . 

— »®»» 

FOR    THE    ANTHOLOGY. 
FRENCH  CRITICISM. 

AS  the  Columbiad  has  occupied  some  pages  in  the  two  last 
numbers  of  the  Anthology,  the  following  extracts  from  a  French 
criticism  on  that  work  are  translated  from  the  Magazin  Encyclo- 
jiedique  for  May  1809.  The  first  extract  is  made,  because  the 
writer  touches  on  a  passage  criticised  in  the  Anthology,  but  on 
different  ground  ;  the  second,  because  some  of  the  remarks 
will  apply  to  others  besides  Mr.  Barlow. 
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"  The  justness  of  the  poet's  ideas  may  also  be  disputed, 
when  he  represents  Washington  wishing  to  pass  the  Delaware 
on  the  ice  to  attack  the  English  as  prevented  by  the  genius  of 
the  stream.  A  poet,  reading  the  future,  should  perceive  the 
invisible  chain  which  unites  human  actions  to  the  will  of  the 
gods.  It  is  not  natural  then  to  represent  the  genius  of  the. 
Delaware  attached  to  the  English,  ignorant  of  the  future  des- 
tiny of  his  country,  and  opposing  a  cause  so  noble  as  that  of  her 
independence.  Washington,  though  a  christian,  and  fighting 
in  a  christian  cause,  cries  to  himself  like  Mezentius,  Dcxtra. 
mihi  deus  ;  aided  by  Hesper,  he  surmounts  every  obstacle,  and 
flies  to  victory." 

"  We  shall  only  speak  here  of  the  Postscrifitum  where  the 
author  defends  with  warmth  the  liberty  of  introducing  new 
wrords:  Every  fixed  language,  says  he,  is  a  dead  language.  This 
is  an  errour.  A  language  is  not  dead  till  it  is  no  longer  in  use 
among  the  people  who  first  employed  it.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  are  still  spoken  in  certain  countries,  but  in  so  corrupt  a 
manner  and  so  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
that  they  hardly  resemble  them.  The  ancient  and  classick 
manner  of  speaking  being  lost,  these  are  called  dead  languages. 
But  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  French  are  fixed,  because  their 
syntax  is  regulated  :  the  French  language  is  particularly  so, 
since  the  days  of  Corneille  and  Pascal.  In  the  course  of  the 
revolution,  a  crowd  of  new  expressions  sought  to  introduce 
themselves,  but  very  few  of  them  have  survived  the  epoch  of 
their  birth. 

"  It  is  true  that  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  make  it 
necessary  to  employ  new  words  ;  the  intercourse  and  habits  of 
society  rarely  exact  it  in  a  language  in  general  use.  If  all 
authors  had  the  privilege  of  introducing  terms,  it  would  be 
continually  necessary  to  publish  new  dictionaries,  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  expressions  would  become  infinite.  Mr.  Barlow 
sometimes  employs  in  his  poetry  such  words  as  he  would  not 
admit  in  his  prose,  which  is  always  pure  and  correct.  He  perhaps 
abuses  this  license.  A  genius  like  his  does  not  need  such  a 
little  resource  ;  and  the  ironical  advice  of  Voltaire, 
Si  vous  ne  pensez  pas,  crcezde  nouveaux  mots. 
is  only  applicable  to  mean  and  sterile  talents."' 
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THOMAS  BRAND-HOLLIS,  ESQ. 

(Concluded  from  page  110.) 

VI. 

New-York,  June  1,  1790. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Nothing  mortifies  me  more  than  the  difficulty  I  find  to  main- 
tain that  correspondence  with  you  which,  when  I  left  England, 
I  thought  would  be  some  consolation  to  me  for  the  loss  of  your 
conversation. 

We  proceed  by  degrees  to  introduce  a  little  order  into  this 
country,  and  my  publick  duties  require  so  much  of  my  time, 
that  I  have  little  left  for  private  friendship  however  dear  to  me. 

By  general  Mansel,  I  send  you  a  small  packet  which  will  give 
you  some  idea  of  our  proceedings.  The  French  seem  to  be  very 
zealous  to  follow  our  exampie :  I  wish  they  may  not  too  exactly 
copy  our  greatest  errours,  and  suffer,  in  consequence  of  them* 
greater  misfortunes  than  ourselves.  They  will  find  themselves 
under  a  necessity  of  treading  back  some  of  their  too  hasty  steps, 
as  we  have  done. 

I  am  situated  on  the  majestick  banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  com- 
parison of  which  your  Thames  is  but  a  rivulet,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  nature.  Never  did  I  live 
in  so  delightful  a  spot.  I  would  give, — what  would  I  not  give* 
to  see  you  here  ? 

Your  library  and  your  cabinets  of  elegant  and  costly  curiosi- 
ties, would  be  an  addition  to  such  a  situation,  which  would  in 
this  country  attract  the  attention  of  all.  In  Europe  they  are  lost 
in  the  crowd.  Come  over  and  purchase  a  paradise  here,  and  be 
the  delight  and  admiration  of  a  new  world.  Marry  one  of  our 
fine  girls,  and  leave  a  family  to  do  honour  to  human  nature 
when  you  can  do  it  no  longer  in  person. 

Franklin  is  no  more,  and  we  have  lately  trembled  for 
Washington.  Thank  God  !  he  is  recovered  from  a  dangerous 
sickness,  and  is  likely  now  to  continue  many  years.  His  life  is 
of  vast  importance  to  us. 

Is  there  any  probability  of  England's  being  able  to  carry  off 
any  of  her  distempers  ?  I  wish  her  happy  and  prosperous,  but 
I  wish  she  would  adopt  the  old  maxim,  "  live  and  let  live." 

Will  there  be  a  complete  revolution  in  Europe  both  in  reli- 
gion and  government  ?  Where  will  the  present  passions  and 
principles  lead,  and  in  what  will  they  end  ?  In  more  freedom 
and  humanity,  I  am  clear  :  but  when  ?  or  how  ? 
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HISTORY  of  the  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION, 

(Continued  fro?n  page  233.) 

IT  was  unfortunate  for  the  Americans,  that,  for  feveral 
years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  ma- 
nagement of  Indian  affairs  was  chiefly  committed  to  fuperintendants, 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  king  of  Great-britain.  Thefe,  confut- 
ing for  their  own  intereft,  generally  ufcd  their  influence  with  the 
Indians  in  behalf  of  the  mother-country.  They  induced  them  to  be- 
lieve that  the  king  was  their  natural  protector,  againdthe  encroach- 
ments of  the  Americans  upon  their  land,  who,  if  they  fucceeded  in 
ihakinn-  off  their  allegiance  to  Great-Britain,  would  doubtlefs  en- 
deavour next  to  extirpate  the  natives  of  the  foil.  By  fuch  reprefen- 
tations,  and  by  the  more  powerful  influence  of  prefents,  which  were 
dealt  out  very  liberally,  the  favages  were  early  engaged  in  fupport 
of  the  Britiih  intereft. 

'  The  fanguinary  difpofition  of  the  American  aborigines  has  ren- 
dered them  at  all  times  a  formidable  enemy.  On  the  prefent  occa- 
sion, while  the  utmoft  exertions  of  the  colonifts  were  neceflary  on 
the  fea-coafts,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  a  powerful  enemy,  it  was  pecu- 
liarly dreadful  to  be  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  a  lavage  foe,  whofe 
nations  extended  fifteen  hundred  miles  along  the  frontier  of  the  colo- 
nies. As  the  minifters  of  Great-Britain  had  refolved,  in  their  at- 
tempts to  enforce  the  fubmitfion  of  the  Americans,  to  imprefs  them 
with  terror,  as  much  as  poflible,  nothing  could  be  more  favourable 
to  their  views,  than  the  co-operation  of  the  favages. 

The  Americans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  ufed  their  ut- 
moft endeavours  to  cheriih  a  peaceable  difpofition  in  their  Indian 
neighbours.  Commiffioners  were  appointed  to  explain  to  them  the 
nature  of  the  difpute,  to  cultivate  their  friendfhip  by  treaties  and 
to  furnifh  them  with  fupplies  of  goods.  The  principal  object  held  in 
view  was,  bv  demonftrating  to  the  Indians  that  they  were  in  no  de- 
gree interefted  in  the  quarrel,  to  difluade  them  from  taking  3iiy  part 
in  it.  The  commiffioners  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  triendilnp  cf 
the  Indians,  by  every  argument  in  their  power  ;  but  their  reatonmg 
was  unsupported  with  preterits,  and  therefore  had  little  or  no  erred:. 
The  non-importation  agreement,  which  was  the  firft  ftep  taken  by 
congrefs  to  opnofe  Great  Britain,  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  obtain 
thofe  fupplies  of  goods  which  alone  could  gratify  tne  mdians.  oreat- 
Britain,  on  the  oilier  hand,  had  always  accefs  to  the  principal  Indian 
tribes,  from  Canada  on  the  north,  and  the  Fiondas  on  the  ioutn, 
and  was  abundantly  able  to  fupply  their  numerous  wants.  Hence  a 
great  majority  of  the  Indians  were  hoftile  to  the  Americans,  in  al- 
jnoft  every  ftage  of  the  war. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  feveral  expeditions  which   were 
undertaken,   by  the  inhabitants   of  the   fouthera  dates,  a^ainlt  the 
May,   1792.  P  F 
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_,   in  1776,  by  which  the  Cherokees  were  re- 
retched  fituation.     They    were  fo  much   intimi- 
tiiat  they  fued  for  peace  in  the  moll  fubmiffive  terms,  ceded  a 
„oniiderable  quantity  of  their  lands  to  South-Carolina,   and  tor  Come 
years  after  remained  perfectly  quiet.      But  thofe  Indians  who  reiicied 
contiguous  to  the  frontier  of  the  middle  and  northern  ftates    bein«  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Britifh  pofts,  and  tampered  with    by  agents,  who 
were  plentifully  fuppiied  with  goods  from  England,  as  preltnts  to  the 
favage  iribes,  were  engaged  in  dlmoft  continual  acts  of  hoftility  aituinft 
the  Americans.     A  number  of  refugees,  who  li3d  taken  file  Iter  among 
them,  joined  them  in  their  different  expeditions  againft  the  frontier- 
inhabitants;    and,  from  their   knowledge   of  the    country,   enabled 
even  fmall  parties  to  do  extensive  mifchief.      The  principal  leaders  of 
the  favages,   on  thefe  occafions,  were,   col.  John  Butler,  a  Connecti- 
cut tory,  and  one  Brandt,  an  half  Indian  by  blood,   and  a  man  of  the 
mo  ft  ferocious  and  cruel  difpoiition. 

Of  the  various  fcenes  of  havock  and  devastation,   none  was  attend- 
ed with  fuch  tragical  events,  or  with  fuch  calamitous  confequences  to 
the  Americans,  as  the  deftruction  of  the  new,  but  flourifhing  fettle- 
inent  of  Wyoming,  fituated  on  the  eaftern  branch  of  the  Sufquehan- 
nah.      The  right  of  the  foil  was  contended  for  both  by   Connecticut 
and  Pcnnfylvania  ;   and,  the  laws  of  neither  being  fteadily  enforced, 
no  effectual  meafures   had   been  taken   to  reprefs  the  hoftile  fpirit  of 
the   Indians,  or  to  provide  for  the  feeurity  of  the  fettlement,    al- 
though the  inhabitants  had  frequent  and  timely  warnings  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  they   were  expofed,  and  although  they  had  been  much 
harafled,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  parties  of  Indians  and  refugees. 
The  number  of  tories  at   Wyoming  was  confiderable,  and    the   two 
parties   were  actuated  by  fentiments  of  the   moil  bitter  animofity. 
The  weaknefs  and  remote  fituation   of  the  fettlement  induced  vafc 
numbers  of  tories  to  flock  thither,  as  to  a   place  of  fafety  and  com- 
mon   rendezvous.     Twenty-feven   of  them,  however,  were   at  one 
time  taken,   and  fent  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,   to  be  tried  ;   but 
were  afterwards  releafed.     Thefe,  and  others,  inftigated  by  revenge 
againft  the  Americans,  by  whom  fome  of  them  had  been  banimed  and 
deprived  of  their  property,  joined  the   Indians  ;   and,  in  the   begin- 
ning of  July,   attacked  the  Wyoming  fettlement,  with  their  combin- 
ed force,  confifting  of  about  noomen,  of  whom  900  were  Indians. 
The  whole  party  was  commanded  by  coL  John   Butler.     On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  the   American    colonel,  Zebulon  Butler,  who 
was  in  a  fmall  fort  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  fet- 
tlement, retired,  with  part  of  the  garrifon,  to  the   principal  fort  at 
Kingfton,   called  Forty-fort.     The  fort  from  which  he  had  retreated 
was  foon  furrendered  to  the  enemy,  who  immediately  inverted  Forty- 
fort, and  demanded  the  furrender  of  that  alio.  Col.  Butler,  who  com- 
manded in   that  garrifon,  fent   an   imprudent  melTage  to   his  hoftile 
namefake,    proposing   a   conference   at   a  bridge  without  the  fort. 
This  being  agreed  to,   he  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  attended 
by  the  whole  garrifon,  a  few  invalids  excepted. 

When  arrived  at  the  appointed  place,  however,  he  found  no  per- 
fon  with  whom  to  treat ;  but,  unwilling  to  return  without  effecting 
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his  objecl:,  he  continued  to  advance  till  hew. 
from  the  fort,  where  he  had  feen  a  flag,  the  holrle*.  en 
tending  to  be  afraid  of  treachery  on  his  fide,  retired  as  he  i.« 
Endeavouring  to  remove  this  fuppofed  apprehenlion  on  the  pan  oi 
the  enemy,  he  continued  to  advance,  without  perceiving  his  danger, 
till  his  party  was  completely  furrounded  b\  the  enemy,  and  he  was 
fuddenly  made  fenfible  of  his  delafiou,  by  rinding  it  attacked  at  once 
on  every  fide.  He  and  his  men,  notwithstanding  thofe  circumdances 
of  furprize  and  danger,  whicn  might  have  difconcerted  the  mod  vete- 
ran troops,  fought  with  refolution  and  bravery,  and  kept  up  fo  con- 
tinual and  heavy  a  fire  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  that  they  feem- 
ed  to  gain  an  evident  fuperiority.  At  this  critical  moment,  fome 
fudden  unpulfe  of  fear,  or  premeditated  treachery,  in  a  foldier,  in- 
duced him  to  cry  out  aloud,  that  the  colonel  had  ordered  a  retreat. 
This  at  once  determined  the  fate  of  the  party.  In  the  confufion  to 
which  this  gave  rife,  the  enemy  broke  in  on  all  fides,  without  much 
reiiltance,  and  a  dreadful  ilaughter  enmed.  No  quarter  was  given. 
Of  417  men,  who  had  marched  out  of  the  fort,  360  fell.  Col.  Zebu- 
Ion  Butler  efcaped,  with  the  remainder,  by  flight. 

The  enemy  again  demanded  the  furrender  of  Forty-fort,  which, 
capitulated  accordingly.  The  garrifon,  confiding  of  about  30  men 
and  200  women,  were  permitted  to  crofs  the  Sufquehannah,  and  re- 
treat turough  the  woods  to  iNorthampton  county.  Mod  of  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  fettlement  had  previoufly  efcaped,  fome  through 
the  woods  to  Northampton  county,  and  others  down  the  river  to 
jNoi  th u.iiberland.  Peculiarly  didrefling  was  the  lituation  of  thofe 
lielpiefs  women,  and  others,  who  became  wanderers  in  the  woods* 
They  fuftered  much  from  a  want  of  provifions  ;  and  what,  under  fuch- 
circumftances,  was  truly  calamitous,  feveral  women  were  delivered 
of  children  alone,  in  the  woods,  at  a  great  diftance  from  any  poiii- 
bility  of  relief, 

Many  of  the  fettlers  at  Wyoming  had  erected  good  dwelling-houfes 
and  barns,  and  made  conflderable  improvements.  But  all  were  now 
Involved  in  one  general  fcene  of  devaluation.  Fire  and  fword  alter- 
nately triumphed.  Not  only  were  numbers  of  the  fettlers  inhuman- 
ly butchered  ;  but  the  houfes,  corn  in  the  fields,  furniture,  and  im- 
provements of  every  kind,  were  as  completely  dedro^ed  as  their  na- 
ture would  admit.  A  few  tory  fettlements  only  were  fufrered  to 
efcape.  Thefe  appeared  as  fo  many  iflands  in  the  midft  of  the  fur- 
rounding  ruin  The  houfes,  caitie,  flieep,  and  hogs  were,  for  the 
moll:  part,  killed,  or  driven  away  by  the  enemy  ;  but  even  here  the 
favages  exercifed  their  wonted  cruelty,  by  cutting  out  the  tongues 
of  a  number  of  the  cattle,  or  otherwife  maiming  them,  and  leaving 
them  (lill  alive,  to  prolong  their  agonies.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
refugees,  who  were  aflbciated  with  the  Indians  in  this  expedition, 
were  the  mod  didinguimed  of  the  two  for  their  cruelty. 

An  expedition  undertaken,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer,  by  col. 
Clarke  of  Virginia,  with  a  fmall  party  of  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men,  from  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, is  not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  object  in  view  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  French  fettlements  planted  by  the  Canadians  on  the 
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„ne  Illinois  country  ;  and  at  fo  vaft  a  diftance, 
bilged  to  traverfe  no  lefs  than  about  1200  miles  of 
uiar  vated  and  uninhabited  wilderuefs.  Much  of  the  mifchief 
•-•litr'-^  had  fallen  upon  the  fouthern  and  middle  ftates,  from  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Indians,  had  been  attributed  to  the  governor  of  thofe 
fettlements,  who,  befides  acling  as  agent  for  the  Britifh  govern- 
ment, and  paying  large  rewards  for  fcalps,  had  been  indefatigable 
In  attempting  to  excite  the  Ohio  and  Miffiflipi  Indians  to  undertake 
expeditions  againft  the  frontiers.  This  conduct  was  the  motive  to 
the  prefent  enterprize.  The  party,  after  a  long  courfe  down  the 
Monongahela,  and  a  voyage  on  the  Ohio,  arrived  at  the  great  falls 
of  the  latter,  within  about  fixty  miles  of  its  mouth  where  they  hid 
their  boats,  and  bent  their  courfe  by  land  to  the  northward.  In  this 
Mage  of  the  expedition,  after  confuming  all  the  provision  they  had  been 
able  to  carry  on  their  backs,  they  endured  a  hard  march  of  two  days 
without  any  fuftenance.  They  therefore,  when  arrived  in  this  hun- 
gry (late,  about  midnight,  at  the  town  of  Kafkaikias,  were  unani- 
moufly  determined  to  take  it  or  perifii  in  the  attempt. 

The  town  contained  about  250  houfes,  and  was  lufficiently  fortifi- 
ed to  have  withftood  a  much  ftronger  enemy  ;  but  diftance  having 
forbidden  all  idea  of  danger  among  the  inhabitants,  of  courfe  fuper- 
feded  all  precaution  againft  furprife.  Both  town  and  fort  were  taken 
without  noife  or  oppofition,  before  the  people  were  well  awake  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  fo  effectually  fecured,  that  not  a  perfon  efcaped 
to  alarm  the  neighbouring  fettlements.  The  governor,  Philip 
RochebL»ve,  was  fent  to  Virginia,  with  all  the  written  inftructions 
he  had  received  from  Quebec,  Detroit,  and  Michillimackinack,  for 
fetting  on  the  Indians,  and  paying  them  great  rewards  for  the  fcalps 
of  the  Americans. — The  inhabitants  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  united  ftates,  and  the  fort  became  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  victors. 

A  fmall  detachment  pufhed  forward  from  this  place  on  horfeback, 
and  furprifed  and  took  with  as  little  difficulty  three  ether  French 
towns,  lying  from  fifteen  to  about  feventy  miles  further  up  the  Miffl- 
ilippi.  The  inhabitants  in  them  and  the  neighbouring  country  made 
no  difficulty  of  transferring  their  allegiance,  which  they  would  rea- 
fonably  conclude  could  not  be  refufed  with  fafety,  as  they  might  na- 
turally imagine  the  enemy  was  in  force,  being  in  the  heart  of 
the  country  :  the  dangerous  fituation  of  this  fmall  corps,  in  the  in- 
ner part  of  the  Indian  territory,  at  the  back  of  iome  of  the  mod 
cruel  and  hoilile  tribes?,  in  the  track  of  many  others,  and  more 
or  lefs  in  the  way  of  all,  was  converted  to  peculiar  advantage,  by 
the  extraordinary  activity  and  unwearied  fpirit  of  the  commander. 
He  directed  and  timed  his  attacks  with  fuch  judgment,  and  executed 
them  with  fuch  filence  and  difpatch,  that  the  Indians  found  their 
own  mode  of  war  effectually  turned  upon  them.  Surpriied  in  their 
inmoft  retreats,  and  mod  fequeftered  receftes,  at  thofe  times  and  fea- 
fons,  when  they  were  fcarceiy  lefs  difpofed  for  action,  than  unpre- 
pared for  defence,  they  experienced  in  their  own  wigwams  and  fami- 
lies, that  unexpected  {laughter  and  cleftruction,  which  they  had  fo 
frequently  carried  home  to  others.     Upon   this   they  grew  cautious 
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and  timid  ;  and  the  continual  danger   to  which 
expofed,  damped  the    ardour    of    their    warriors       v 
peditions. 

Soon  after  the  deftruction  of  the  Wyoming  fettlements,  an  expedition 
Was  undertaken  againil  the  Indians,  by  col.  Butler  of  the  Pennfylvania 
**  troops.  He  and  his  party  having  gained  the  head  of  the  Dela- 
'  ware,  marched  down  the  river  for  two  days,  and  then  ftruck  a- 
crofs  the  country  to  the  Sufquehannah.  They  totally  burned  or  deftroy- 
ed  the  Indian  villages,  both  in  that  quarter  and  the  other  lettlemeiits, 
jut  the  inhabitants  efcaped.  The  deftruction  was  extended  for  feve- 
rai  miles  on  both  fides  of  the  Sufquehannah.  The  difficulties  which 
col.  Butler's  men  encountered  in  .this  expedition,  could  not  be  under- 
gone but  by  men  who  poflefled  a  large  mare  of  hardinefs,  both  of  bo- 
dy and  mind.  They  were  obliged  to  carry  their  provifions  on  their 
backs,  and  thus  loaded,  frequently  to  wade  through  creeks  and  riv- 
ers. After  the  toil  of  a  hard  march,  they  were  obliged  to  endure 
chilly  nights  and  heavy  rains,  without  even  the  means  of  keeping 
their  arms  dry.      They  completed  their  buiinefs  in  fixteen  days. 

In  this  manner,  the  favage  part  of  the  war  was  carried  on  in  Ame- 
rica. Wade  and  fometimes  cruelty  were  inflicted  and  retorted,  with 
infinite  variety  of  fcenes  of  horror  and  difguft.  The  felfifh  paf- 
lions  of  human  nature,  unreftrained  by  focial  ties,  broke  over  all 
bounds  of  decency  or  humanity.  The  American  refugees,  who  had 
fled  to  the  weftern  vvildernefs,  indulged  their  paliion  for  rapine,  by 
afluming  the  colour  and  drefs  ot  Indians.  At  other  times,  they  acted 
as  guides,  and  conducted  thefe  mercilefs  ravagers  into  fuch  fettle- 
ments,  as  afforded  the  moll  valuable  booty,  and  the  faircft  profpecl: 
of  efcape.  The  favages,  encouraged  by  Britifh.  preients  and  agents, 
and  led  on  by  American  refugees  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
and  who  cloaked  the  mod  confummate  villainy  under  the  fpecious 
name  of  loyalty,  extended  their  depredations  and  murders  far  and 
near. 

A  particular  detail  of  the  devastation  of  property — of  the  diftrefs 
of  great  numbers,  who  efcaped  only  by  fleeing  to  the  woods,  where 
they  fubfided  without  covering,  on  the  fpontaneous  productions  of  the 
earth — and  of  the  barbarous  murders  which  were  committed  on  per- 
fons  of  every  age  and  fex,  would  be  futficient  to  freeze  every  bread 
with  horror. 

A  few  detached  events,  which  could  not  well  be  introduced  be- 
fore,  fliall  conclude  our  narrative  of  this  Campaign. 

In  the  month  of  February,  capt.  James  Willing  arrived  at  the 
Natches,  a  Britifh  fettlement  in  Weft-Florida,  at  the  head  of  a 
few  men,  from  Fort-Pitt.  The  inhabitants  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment, by  which  they  promifed  to  obferve  a  ftrict  neutrality,  it  being 
engaged,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  mould  remain  unmolefted,  both 
in  their  perfons  and  property. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  Randolph,  an  American  frigate  of 
36  guns  and  305  men,  failed  from  Charlefton,  on  a  cruile,  and  having 
fallen  in  with  the  Yarmouth  of  64  guns,  engaged  her  in  the  night. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Pvandolph  blew  up;  and  all  the  men 
periflied,  except  four,  who  got  upon  a  piece    of  her  wreck,  and  fub- 
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jn  rain-water,   which  they  fucked  from  a  piece  of 

,.^i*    ae  5th  day,  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  be   difco- 

lli»ycapt.  Vincent  of  the  Yarmouth,  who  fufpended  the  chafe  of 

x&  imp  then  in  view,  for  the  purpofe  or  taking  them  on  board.     Capt. 

Biddle,  wiio  periflied  on  board  the  Randolph,  being  a  brave  oihcer, 

in  the  prime  of  life,  was  much  lamented. 

Major  .iali>ot,  in  the  night  of  the  29th  of  October,  took  the  Bnriffc 
fchoner  Bigot,  of  eight  twelve  pounders,  as  me  lay  on  the  eajtern 
fide  of  fHude-liland  This  atchievaient  was  performed  by  the  ma- 
jor, with  a  number  of  troops,  on  board  a  fmall  vellei.  •ongreis,  as  a 
reward  of  his  bravery  and  enterprise,  prefented  him  with  a  ooiuniii- 
fion  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Experience  having  pointed  out  fundry  errors,  in  the  councils  and 
military  eftabliftiment  of  the  Americans,  in  the  preceding  years  of 
the  war,  foine  of  thefe  were  reformed  in  the  year  1778.  from  the 
wretched  provifion  whicn  had  been  made  for  the  fupport  of  the  ohi- 
cers  of  the  army,  many  of  them  had  been  conftrained  to  relign,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  fervice.  A  more  liberal  policy,  added  to  the  lae- 
nuous,  but  diilnterefted  recommendations  of  the  commanaer  in  chief, 
induced  congrefs  to  refolve,  that  the  officers  of  the  army  ihould  re- 
ceive half- pay,  for  the  term  of  feven  years  after  the  expiration  of 
their  fervice.  This  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  e\id  of  their 
lives.  And,  finally,  they  were  permitted  to  commute  this  for  five 
years  full  pay.  iiehgnations  were  afterwards  lefs  frequent;  and  the 
ftates  reaped  the  beneiit  of  experienced  olficers  continuing  in  fervice 
till  the  end  of  the  war. — A  more  regular  fyftem  oi  difcipiine  was  in- 
troduced into  the  army,  by  the  indultry  and  judicious  fegftl actions  of 
Baron  de  Steuben,  an  excellent  difciplinarian,  wao  had  lerved;  for 
many  years,  under  the  king  of  Pruiiia. — »Dr.  Rufh  was  hair  atrial 
in  effecting  fome  important  reforms  in  tiie  the  regulations  of  the  mil- 
itary hofpitals. — sundry  regu  ations  which  had  been  made  for  limit- 
ing the  prices  of  commodities,  being  found  both  impracticable  and 
injurious,  were  abolifhed.  And,  in  fine,  America,  profiting  by  ex- 
perience, and  leagued  with  a  powerful  nation,  left  the  miniiiers  of 
Great-Britain,  had  they  reafoned  on  the  fubject,  little  now  to  hope 
from  a  profecution  of  the  war. 

(To  be  conthiued.) 


Account  of  the  Climat  e  mid  Diseas  es  of  the  State 
of  Delaware;  /«  rt  letter  /r^  Dr.  Tilton  of 
Dover,  toTir.  Cu  rrie  ^/'Philadelphia. 

Dover  20,   Zipril,   1 791. 
SIR, 

IMMEDIATELY  after  writing  my  former  letter  to  you,  I  was 
feized  with  an  indifpofition  that  totally  difqualified  me  for  writ- 
ing again  fo  foon  as  I  intended  ;  and  even  at  this  time  I  cannot  at- 
tempt more  than  a  very  general  account  of  our  difeafes. 
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The  medical  hiftory  of  Delaware,  I  apprehend, 
circu'mftance,  that  a  greater  variety  of  foil  and  climate  ^ 
hended  within  a  fmaller  extent  of  territory  than  can  be  foim. 
where  elfe.  Within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  hundred  miles  in  length, 
upon  the  Delaware  river,  and  the  mean  diftance  of  about  twenty- 
foar  miles  back  into  the  country,  we  have  all  the  varieties  of  foil 
and  climate  to  be  found  in  the  nr.ddic  Hates  of  America.  1  hat  dif- 
trict  of  Delaware,  which  lies  above  Chriftiana  creek,  is  perfectly 
mountainous  both  in  foil  and  climate;  and  thefe  mountains  extend 
their  influence  throughout  New-Caltle  county,  io  as  to  give  a  diftinc- 
tion  of  climate  for  every  ten  miles  you  defcend  down  the  Delaware. 
From  /^poquinimink  creek  to  the  lower  end  of  the  (late,  we  have  a 
level  country,  interfered  at  regular  diftances  of  from  five  to  ten  miles, 
with  creeks  of  tide  water,  bordered  with  extenfive  marines  ;  and 
thefe  creeks  head  in  immenfe  fwamps,  on  the  weftern  border  of  the 
{late,  from  whence  the  waterfalls,  equivocally,  either  into  the  Dela- 
ware or  the  Cheiapeake.  Throughout  this  low  and  flat  diftrict,  marfli 
miafmata,  and  other  noxious  exhalations,  mult  be  a  plentiful  fource 
of  difeafes.  Cape  Henlopen,  neverthei^fs,  enjoys  all  the  advantages 
of  a  perfectly  infular  fituation  ;  and  ail  the  river  fhore,  as  well  as 
the  fea  coalt,  find  great  relief  from  the  iea-breeze  ;  fo  that  it  is  only 
in  the  inland  part  of  the'country,  where  heat  and  llagnation  concur 
to  exalt  the  noxious  exhalations  of  our  low  grouuds,  that  our  (late 
can  truly  be  faid  to  be  fickly. 

From  this  general  description  of  our  ftate,  the  following  account  of 
the  health  and  difeafes  of  the  innabitants  will  be  readily  credited. 
The  hills  of  jirandywine  and  Chriftiana  furnifli  as  healthful  a  dif- 
tricr.  ot  country  as  any  in  America.  The  Borough  of  Wilmington, 
for  health,  beauty,  and  accommodation,  is  fuperior  to  any  town  I  have 
feen,  between  the  borders  of  iNew-England  and  the  fouthern  boun- 
dary of  Virginia  ;  and  i  have  examined  all  the  principal  towns  with- 
in thofe  limits,  in  a  comparative  point  of  view.  George-Town,  on 
the  Potowmac,  the  intended  federal  refidence,  is  more  analogous  to 
Wilmington  than  any  other,  but  manifestly  the  inferior  of  the   two. 

The  town  of  New-Caftle,  though  furrounded  by  marfhy  fprouts 
from  the  Delaware,  is  neverthelefs  rendered  a  healthful  refi- 
dence, by  the  refreshing  breezes  from  the  river,  that  flow  in  upon 
the  town  as  regularly  as  the  tide.  All  the  county  of  New-CaMe, 
andefpecially  above  Apoquinimink,  is  a  delightful  diftrict  of  country, 
though  the  nearer  the  river  the  more  healthful. 

Kent,  though  blefled  with  the  moft  fertile  foil,  is  the  moft  fickly 
of  the  three  counties  of  Delaware.  Dover,  the  county  town,  and 
metropolis  of  the  ftate,  is  truly  unhealthful.  Situated  eight  miles 
within  land,  and  (hut  out  from  ail  water  communication  by  high 
timbered  woods,  the  air  of  this  diftricfc,  in  the  hot  feafon  of  the  year, 
fun»ers  exceedingly  from  ilagnation. 

SuiTex  county,  though  as  flat  and  marfhy  as  Kent,  is  fanned  on  one 
I  ftde  from  the  Delaware,  and  on  another  from  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
woods  being  cut  down  in  lefs  proportion,  than  in  the  other  coun- 
ties, the  abundance  of  foreft  trees  pour  forth  a  refreihment  to  the 
air,  that  contributes,  with  the  fea-breezes;  to  the  health  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 


jus'"  ■» 
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.  .ty  town  of  SufTex,  ftands  upon  the  promontory  of 
.open,'  that  ftretches  in  between  the  Delaware  and  the  At- 
! r  This  town  is  conftantly  fanned  from  the  ocean,  and  is  as 
healthful  as  Bermudas.  This  place  has  furnilhed  the  longeft  lived 
inhabitants  of  our  ftate.  Here  are  the  greateft  proportion  of  old 
people,  and  the  moil  numerous  fwarms  of  children.  Lewes  is  much 
reforted  to  by  convalefcents  from  the  inland  country  and  neighbour- 
ing ftates,  and  deierves  to  be  ftiil  more  frequented.  Sickly  boys, 
and  others  with  fwelled  fpleens  and  obftru&ed  vifcera,  from  repeat- 
ed and  obftinate  fevers,  are  quickly  reftored  to  health,  barely  by  a 
refidence  at  Lewes.  All  manner  of  nervous  weaknels  is  relieved  by 
the  falutary  air  of  our  cape  ;  but  afthmatic  and  hedtic  patients  Ihould 
be  cautious  how  they  truft  themfelves  there* 

Frequent  and  fudden  changes  in  the  fenfible  qualities  of  our  at- 
mofphere  furnifh  another  fertile  fource  of  difeafes.  1  hefe  changes 
depend  folely  on  the  courfe  of  the  winds,  and  happen  as  often  as  the 
winds  change.  The  wind  blowing  from  between  north  and  eaft, 
is  generally  cold  and  moift,  except  from  June  until  September,  when 
it  is  generally  dry.  From  eaft  to  fouth  comes  our  iea-breeze,  and  is 
more  falutary  than  any  other.  From  fouth  to  weft,  the  winds  are 
hot,  all  the  year  round  ;  and  conftitute  our  moft  noxious  blafts. 
From  weft  to  north,  the  wind  is  at  all  feafons  cold,  dry  in  winter, 
and  accompanied  with  gufts  in  fummer. 

The  moft  healthful  leafon  of  our  year  is  from  the  beginning  of  May, 
until  the  beginning  of  Auguft.  During  this  period,  the  weather  is 
lefs  variable  than  at  other  feafons  ;  and  I  have  conceived,  that  the 
rapid  progrefs  of  vegetation,  during  the  fpring,  contributes  not  a  lit- 
tle to  render  the  air  falubrious. 

Immediately  after  harveft,  our  endemical  ficknefs  begins.  It 
generally  increafes  throughout  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  rages  at  its 
height  during  September. 

Bilious,  intermitting,  and  remitting  fevers,  differing  only  in  de- 
gree and  modification,  conftitute  the  principal  group  of  our  an- 
nual fall  difeafes.  Dyfenteries  fometimes  appear,  but  not  oftener 
than  in  other  countries  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  difeafes  of  this 
kind  oftener  afflict  the  higher  diftricls  of  New-Caftle,  than  the  flat 
counties  of  Kent  and  Suflex.  The  Cholera  IWorbus  is  a  frequent  dif- 
eafe  in  the  hot  months  ;  and  the  Cholera  Infantum,  as  defcribed  by 
Dr.  R.ufh,  has  of  late  years  made  great  devaluation  among  our  chil- 
dren, more  efpecially  in  the  town  of  Dover.  A  fwelled  fpleen  and 
vifceral  obftructions,  are  no  uncommon  confequence  of  fevers.  Scor- 
butic and  other  putrid  affections  often  make  their  appearance  in  un- 
healthful  fituations:  And  if  our  remitting  fevers  of  the  fall  are  ne- 
glected or  ill  treated,  they  will  often  degenerate  into  the  moft  per- 
fect typhus. 

With  the  commencement  of  noft  in  October,  the  fall  ficknefs 
abates  in  quantity,  but  wears  very  much  the  fame  type  for  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  longer.  The  bilious  and  remitting  fevers  of  the  fall 
feem  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  winter  fevers:  for  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  thofe  who  have  been  tl-e  moft  harafled  by  the  ende- 
mical fall  ficknefs,  are  the  moft  liable   to  the  fvnechous  and  tvphous- 
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fever  of  the  winter.     As  to  a  limply  inflammatory  iev 
local  inflammation  is   folely  to  be  regarded,  it  is  with  ns  a  n 
currence  indeed. 

The  proportion  of  ficknefs  among  our  inhabitants  is  as  various  as 
the  foil  and  climate.  In  the  highlands  of  New-Caftle,  a  man  thinks 
himfelf  quite  unfortunate  to  be  overtaken  by  an  epidemic  ficknefs, 
even  in  the  fall  of  the  year  ;  whereas  an  inhabitant  of  the  inland  dif- 
tricls  or  Kent  and  Suilex  thinks  himfelf  lucky  to  efcape  a  year  or  two 
together. 

In  Wilmington  and  Lewes,  the  countenance  of  the  inhabitants 
never  flag,  but  at  all  feafons  witnefs  the  mod  vigorous  health. 

In  i^over,  every  inhabitant  fuffers  a  diminution  of  health,  during 
the  fall  leaion,  and  exhibits  a  more  pale  and  langu.d  face  than  at 
other  times. 

A  prevalency  of  fouth-  weft  winds  above  all  things  increafes  and  ex- 
alts our  fall  ficknefs ;  but  when  the  eafterly  winds  prevail,  during 
the  lickly  feafon,  or  frequent  ffiowers  happen  from  the  north-weft, 
they  afford  us  great  relief.  Thofe  habitations  that  border  on  the 
water,  and  are  openly  expofed  to  the  lea  breeze,  are  every  where 
healthy. 

Bombayhook,  though  furrounded  by  immenfe  marfhes,  is  never- 
theiefs,  next  to  Lewes,  diPtinguifhed  for  the  health  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. Thefe  feveral  facts  taken  together,  lead  us  to  conjecture,  that 
marft  miafmata  will  not  altogether  account  for  our  fall  ficknefs,  nor 
the  peculiar  noxious  influence  of  our  fouth-weft  winds,  which  injure 
us  as  manlfeftly  by  the  fudden  thaws  they  occafion  in  winter,  as  by 
their  parching  heat  in  fummer. 

It  muft  be  confefled,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  difeafes 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  as  well  of  the  hot  as  cold  feafoa  of  the 
year.  I  can  remember  when  regular  interrhittents  chiefly  abounded 
in' the  fummer  and  fall,  and  limply  inflammatory  fevers  in  the  win- 
ter. Thefe  now  give  place  to  fevere  biiious  vomitings,  and  continu- 
ed or  remitting  fevers  in  the  fall,  and  fynochous  and  typhous  fevers 
in  the  winter.  Formerly  we  ufed  tartar  emetic  more  freely  and  to 
greater  advantage  than  we  can  at  prefent.  Then,  too,  the  antiphlo- 
giilic  method  of  treating  fevers  ferved  us  well  enough  ;  now  we  have 
very  little  ufe  for  the  lancet. 

Our  bilious  vomitings  are  beft  treated  by  wafhing  out  the  ftomach 
with  warm  demulcent  liquors,  then  quieting  all  difturbance  with 
anodynes,  and  finifhing  the  cure  with  aromatics,  bark,  and  other 
tonic  medicines. 

Our  bilious  and  remitting  fevers  reauire  evacuations  more  or  lefs, 
have  their  exacerbations  much  relieved  by  anodynes,  and  finally  yield 
to  the  bark. 

In  the  cholera  infantum  every  irritating  medicine  taken  into  thfe 
flo  nach  -is  injurious.  To  warn  out  the  ftomach  with  chamomile  tea 
an  1  chicken  water,  is  all  the  evacuation  that  can  be  attempted  with 
advantage.  Small  doles  of  laudanum  in  the  day,  and  full  doles  at 
night,  become  then  the  fovercign  remedv.  Bark  and  camphor 
are  moil  advantageoully  applied  to  the  fkin  :  but  nothing  more 
than  a  palliative  cure  can  be  expected,  without  removing  the  pa- 
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e  k  aious  air  that  firft  gave  the  bilious  impreffion.  For 
.ie,  if  not  killed  outright,  the  patient  moft  languilh  under  the 
epeated  occurrence  of  the  diforder,  with  fuch  refpites  now  and  then 
as  may  be  barely  termed  remiffions,  until  the  cold  weather  has  made 
an  entire  change  in  the  atmofphere.  In  this  cafe  therefore,  we  have 
recourfe  to  the  bay  more  ;  and  it  is  furprifing  the  effects  of  (huffing 
the  fea  breeze  for  a  fingle  day.  At  Lewes,  1  never  heard  of  the  cho- 
lera infantum  ;  while  at  Dover,  it  has,  for  years  paft,  fwept  off  our 
children  in  a  manner  that  is  fcarcely  credible  elfewhere.  This  puts 
the  efficacy  of  the  f  a  air  in  a  ftrong  point  of  view  ;  and  I  mention  it 
that  others  may  profit  by  our  experience  and  observation. 

The  fever  molt  prevalent  with  us  in  winter,  is  precifely  that  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Cullen,  under  the  name  of  Synochus.  Its  firft  attack 
is  generally  attended  with  aching  pains  all  over,  and  very  often  with 
considerable  pulmonic  affections.  Another  local  affection  that  often 
attends  it  is  the  enteritis.  The  fymptoms  that  give  us  the  earlier!  and 
fureft  warning  of  its  true  type,  are  headach  and  ficknefs  at  the  fto- 
mach.  Gentle  evacuations  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels  are  proper  in 
the  beginning  ;  but  antimonials  are  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  For  the 
removal  of  local  affections,  we  rely  chiefly  upon  blifters.  The  lan- 
cet is  never  ufed  but  upon  extraordinary  and  pr  effing  occafions. 
Languor  and  weaknefs  foon  come  on,  and  we  watch  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  bark.  The  moft  free  and  liberal  ufe  of  this  im- 
portant remedy  is,  at  any  time  or  ftage  of  the  diforder,  warranted 
by  a  dry  tongue.  Opium,  wine,  camphor,  voiatiles,  and  all  man- 
ner of  ftimulants  are  often  employed  in  the  courfe  of  the  diforder,  as 
neceflary  auxiliaries  of  the  bark.  As  foon  as  the  typhous  form  is  cor- 
rectly marked,  the  moft  cordial  and  nourifliing  diet  is  always  ufed. 

Numerous  observations  perfuade  us,  that  our  typhous  fevers  are 
more  contagious  than  is  generally  apprehended,  it  is  remarkable 
that  more  or  lefs  of  a  family  will  be  affected  in  fucceffion,  when  a  fe- 
ver of  this  fort  is  introduced  among  them,  according  to  the  care  ob- 
served in  cleanlinefs  and  a  free  ventilation.  The  tvphus,  therefore, 
as  peculiarly  noxious  to  negro  families.  It  is  fo  common  to  trace  in- 
fection from  one  perfon  to  another,  that  the  requifite  care  to  guard 
the  family  and  vifiting  friends  from  contagion,  is  among  the  earlieft 
and  moft  importunate  inftructions  of  our  phylicians  to  their  patients. 

The  (welling  of  the  fpleen,  and  other  vifceral  obftrutfions.  are  beft 
relieved  by  aperient  gumous  medicines,  taken  at  the  fame  time  with 
bitters,  aromatics,  and  tonics,  and  continued  for  a  length  of  time. 
But  a  patient  once  impreffed  with  this  kind  of  habit,  is  only  to  be  fe- 
cured  from  repeated  relapfes,  by  a  change  of  climate. 

We  have  incidental  diforders  in  common  with  other  people.  But 
I  fuppofe  thole  only  which  are  fpecial  and  peculiar  to  our  ftate  to  be 
to  your  purpofe.  Thefe  I  have  endeavoured  to  defcribe  in  a  curfory 
way,  as  well  as  my  time  and  ftate  of  health  will  permit. 

You  will  perceive  at  firft  fight,  that  mv  letter  is  a  hafty  perform- 
ance, delivered  only  in  general  terms,  and  in  that  form  and  order 
in  which  the  fubject  moft  naturally  prefented  itielf  to  my  mind.     But 
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although  neither    the  arrangement,  language,  or  drei's  of 
courfe  fliould  be  of  any  ufe  to  you,  the  facts  may  be  relied  upon. 

I  am,  fir, 

with  great  reflect, 

your  mod  obedient  fervant, 

JAMES    TIL'TON. 

Dr.  Currie* 


Manners  and  Customs  of  the  PERSIANS. 

{From  Francklltis  Tour  from  Bengal  to  Perfia.~] 

THE  Perfians,  with  refpeCt  to  outward  behaviour,  are  certainly 
the  Parifians  of  the  ealt.  Whilft  a  rude  and  infolent  demean- 
our peculiarly  marks  the  character  of  the  Turkifh  nation  towards  fo- 
reigners and  cbriftians,  the  behaviour  of  the  Perfians  would,  onthe 
contrary,  do  honour  to  the  moft  civilized  nations  ;  they  are  kind, 
courteous,  civil,  and  obliging  to  all  ftrangers,  without  being  guid- 
ed by  thofe  religious  prejudices  fo  very  prevalent  in  every  other  Ma- 
homedan  nation  ;  they  are  fond  of  enquiring  after  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  Europe;  and,  in  return,  very  readily  afford  any  informa- 
tion in  refped  Co  their  own  country.  The  practice  of  hofpitality  is 
with  them  fo  grand  a  point,  that  a  man  thinks  himfelf  highly  ho- 
noured if  you  will  enter  his  houfe  and  partake  of  what  the  family  af- 
fords •,  wnereas  going  out  of  a  houfe,  without  fmoking  a  calean,  or 
taking  any  other  refrefhmtnt,  is  deemed,  in  Perfia,  a  high  affront  ; 
they  fey  that  every  meal  a  ilranger  partakes  with  them  brings  a  bleP. 
fin°-  upon  the  houfe  :  to  account  for  this,  we  muft  underftand  it 
as&a  pledge  of  faith  and  protection,  when  we  confider  that  the 
continual  wars  in  which  this  country  has  been  involved,  with  ve- 
ry little  Deflation,  fince  the  extinction  of  the  Sen  family,  have 
greatly  tended  to  an  univerfal  depravity  of  difpofition,  and  a  perpe- 
tual inclinat ion  to  acts  of  holtility.  This  has  leflened  that  foftnefs 
and  urbanity  of  manners  for  which  this  nation  has  been  at  all  for- 
mer times  fo  famous;  and  has,  at  the  fame  time,  too  much  extin- 
guished  all   fentiments   of  honour   and  humanity  amongft  thofe    of 

higher  rank.  . 

The  Perfians,  in  their  converfation,  aim  much  at  elegance,  and 
are  perpetually  repeating  verfes  and  paffages  from  the  works  of  their 
moft  favourite  poets,  Hafiz,  Sadi,  and  Jami  ;  a  practice  univerfally 
prevalent  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft  ;  becaufe  thofe  who  have  not 
the  advantages  of  reading  and  writing,  or  the  other  benefits  arifing 
from  education,  by  the  help  of  their  memories,  which  are  very  re- 
tentive, and  what  they  learn  by  heart,  are  always  ready  to  bear 
their  part  in  converfation.  They  alfo  delight  much  in  jokes  and 
quaint  expreffions,  and  are  fond  of  playing  upon  each  other  ;  which 
they  fometimes  do  with  great  elegance  and  irony.  _  There  is  one 
thing  much  to  be  admired  in  their  converfation,  which  is  the  ftn<a 
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•a  iney  always  pay  to  the  perfon  (peaking,  whom  they  never 

/upt  on  any  account.      They  are  in  general  a  peribnable,  and  in 

many  rcfpedts,  a  handfome  people  ;   their  completions,   laving  thole 

who  are   expofed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  are  as  fair  as 

Europeans. 

The  women  at  Shirauz  have  at  all  times  been  celebrated  over 
thofe  of  other  parts  of  Perfia  for  their  beauty,  and  not  without  rea- 
fon.  Of  thofe  whom  1  had  the  fortune  to  lee  during  my  refidence, 
and  who  were  moilly  relations  and  friends  of  the  family  i  lived  in, 
many  were  tall  and  well  fhaped  ;  but  their  bright  and  fparkling  eyes 
was  a  very  ftriking  beauty  :  this,  however,  is  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  art,  as  they  rub  their  eye-brows  and  eye  lids  with  the  black 
powder  of  antimony  (called  farma,)  which  adds  an  incomparable 
brilliancy  to  their  natural  lultre.  The  large  black  eye  is  in  mod 
eftimation  among  the  Periians,  and  this  is  the  moil  common  at  Shi- 
rauz. As  the  women  in  Mahomedan  countries  are,  down  to  the 
meanefi,  covered  with  a  veil  from  head  to  foot,  a  light  is  never  to 
be  obtained  of  them  in  the  ftreet  ;  but  from  my  fituation,  I  have  ken 
many  ol  them  within  doors,  as  when  any  came  to  vifit  the  family 
where  1  lived,  which  many  did,  directed  by  their  curioiity  to  fee  an 
European.  Understanding  I  belonged  to  the  houfe,  they  made  no 
fcruples  of  pulling  off  their  veils,  and  converting  with  great  inquifi- 
tivenefs  and  familiarity,  which,  feemed  much  gratified  by  my  ready 
compliance  with  their  requeits,  in  informing  them  of  European  cuf- 
toms  and  manners,  and  never  failed  to  procure  me  thanks,  with  the 
additional  character  of  a  good  natured  Fer'mgy  (the  appellation  by 
which  all  Europeans  are  d.iHnguiihed).  The  women  in  Perfia,  as  in 
all  Mahomedan  nations,  after  marriage,  are  very  little  better  than 
ilaves  to  their  hufbands.  Thofe  mild  and  familiar  endearments 
which  grace  the  focial  board  of  an  European,  and  which,  at  the  fame 
time  they  afford  a  mutual  fatisfacYion  to  either  fex,  tend  alio  to  re- 
iine  and  polifh  manners,  are  totally  unknown  in  Mahomedan  coun- 
tries, i  he  hufband,  of  a  fufpicious  temper,  and  chained  down  by  an 
obftinate  and  perfevering  etiquette,  thinks  himfelf  affronted  even  by 
the  enquiry  of  a  friend  after  the  health  of  his  wife  ! 
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Some  Accou  nt  of  the  Inhabitants  o/Ka:jtschatka. 

[Extra  fled  from  the  Journal  cf  M.  de  Leffeps,  who  failed  as  interfreUr  with 

the  c$u?it  de  la  L:eroufe.'\ 

THE  people  of  Kamtfchatka  are  of  a  mild  and  hofpi table  difpofi- 
tion  ;  they  are  neither  thieves  nor  robbers  ;  and,  indeed,  they 
poflefs  fo  little  cunning,  that  they  may  eafily  be  deceived,  by  taking 
advantage  ot  their fondnefs  for  ftrong  liquors.  They  live  in  a  1  moll  per- 
fect harmony  with  each  other  ;  and  to  this  they  are  probably  induced 
on  account  of  the  (mallnefs  of  their  number.  This  union  leads  them  to 
mutual  afliftance  in  their  labours;  which  is  agteat  proof  of  their  defire 
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to  oblige,  if  we  confider  their  natural  and  uncommon  lazine* 
thefe,  people  an  active  life  would  be  infupportable  \  and  their  gre. 
happinefs,  next  to  that  of  getting  drunk,  is  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  in- 
dolence ;  and  fo  powerful  is  this  difpoiition,  that  they  absolutely  ne- 
glect the  means  of  providing  the  neceffaries  of  life.  In  winter, 
whole  families  are  fometimes  feen  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  waut, 
becaufe  they  did  not  give  themielves  the  trouble,  in  fummer,  to  lay- 
up  a  proviiion  of  iilh,  which  is  their  principal  fource  of  nourifhment. 
They  are  equally  careleis  of  their  perfons  and  their  habitations  ;  and 
they  may  be  reproached  with  being  exceedingly  dirty.  Notwith- 
standing this,  and  many  other  natural  faults,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  their  number  is  inconfiderable  ;  for,  from  what  M.  de  LefTeps 
faw,  and  from  what  was  confirmed  to  him  by  feveral  people,  fenti- 
ments  of  honour  and  humanity  mult  be  fearched  for  among  the  real 
Kamtictiadales ;  they  have  not  yet  bartered  their  rude  virtues  for 
the  polifhed  vices  of  the  Europeans  fent  thither  to  civilife  them. 

The  fair  fex,  in  all  ages,  have  been  particularly  fond  of  gaiety  and 
pleafure  ;  and  this  paffion,  probably,  is  confined  to  no  country  or 
climate;  it  appears  under  the  fcorchiug  beams  of  the  tropical  fun, 
and  is  unchecked  by  the  cold  atmofphere  of  the  northern  regions. 
Thofe  of  Bolcheretfk,  once  the  capital  of  Kamtfchatka,  according  to 
M.  de  Leflep's  account,   are  not  deficient  in  this  refpect. 

"  With  regard  to  the  women  of  Bolcheretfk,"  fays  he,  <(  who 
came  to  our  allemblies,  and  who,  for  the  moft  part,  were  of  a  mixed 
breed,  or  born  of  Ruffian  parents,  I  obferved  that  their  faces  in  ge- 
ral  were  not  difagreeable.  I  even  faw  fome  who  might  be  accounted 
pretty  ;  but  the  frefhnefs  of  their  complexions  does  not  continue  long; 
and  it  is  doubtlefs  their  bringing  forth  children,  or  the  fevere  labour 
to  which  they  are  fubje&ed,  that  makes  them  thus  wither  almorr.  in 
the  flower  of  their  age.  They  are  of  a  cheerful  difpolition,  and  ex- 
tremely lively,  perhaps  a  little  at  the  expence  of  decency  ;  they 
feek,  of  their  own  accord,  to  amufe  thofe  among  whom  they  are,  by 
every  expedient  that  mirth  and  joy  can  fugged.  They  are  fond  of 
finging,  and  the  found  of  their  voice  is  foft,  and  far  from  being  dif- 
pleafing  ;  it  is  only  to  be  wifhed  that  their  mufic  had  not  fo  great  a 
refemblance  to  the  climate,  or  that  it  approached  nearer  to  ours. 
They  fpeak  both  the  Ruffian  and  Kamtfchadale  languages  ;  but  they 
all  preferve  the  accent  of  the  latter.  1  did  not  expect  to  fee  the  Pol- 
ifh  dances  here,  and  ftill  lefs,  country  dances  in  the  Lnglifh  tafte. 
Who  would  believe  that  the  ladies  here  had  any  idea  of  the  minuet  I 
Whether  it  was  that  my  being  at  fea  for  twenty-lix  months  had  ren- 
dered me  lefs  difficult  to  be  pleafed,  or  that  the  remembrance  of  for- 
mer fcenes,  which  this  fpectaclc  revived,  had  fafcinated  .my  eyes,  I 
thought  thefe  dances  executed  with  more  precifion  and  grace  than  I 
could  have  imagined.  The  dancers  of  whom  I  fpeak,  carry  their 
vanity  fo  far  as  to  difdain  the  fongs  and  dances  of  the  Kamtfchadales, 
In  order  to  finifh  my  obfervations  upon  thefe  balls,  I  mult  fay,  that 
the  women  are  not  negligent  in  their  drefs ;  they  ornament  them- 
felves  with  the  moil  elegant  articles  which  they  pofiefs,  or  confider 
as  of  the  greater!  value.  Thefe  drefles  of  ceremony  confid:  principal- 
ly of    (ilk ;  and  mud    coft  very  dear.     I   mall  here   add  a  remark 
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naa  an  opportunity  of  making,  both  in  thefe  aflemblies  and 
.iofe  of  the  Kamtfchadales,  at  which  I  was  afterwards  prefent  : 
it  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  hufbands,  whether  Ruffians  or 
natives,  do  not  appear  to  be  jealous  j  they  readily  fhut  their  eyes 
on  the  conduct  of  their  wives,  and  are  very  indifferent  on  this 
point." 


On     TACITURNITY. 

MUCH  has  been  faid  by  the  ancients  in  praife  of  taciturnity  ;  but 
it  is  not  greatly  admired  by  the  moderns.  And,  indeed,  when 
we  contider  that  it  is  often  the  effect  of  dulnefs  and  pride,  it  may 
admit  of  fome  doubt  whether  it  be  worthy  of  praife. 

There  are  various  motives  for  taciturnity.  Some  perfons  ar£ 
afraid  of  expofing  themfelves  to  danger,  and  others  to  contempt. 
It  is  certain  that  a  man  who  communicates  all  his  thoughts  without 
referve,  is  very  likely  to  fay  fomething  which  he  may  wiih  in  vain  to 
retract.  A  word  once  uttered  can  never  be  recalled  ;  i  and  many  & 
one,'  fays  an  ancient,  \  has  repented  of  having  fpoken,  but  fcarcely 
one  of  having  kept  lilence.' 

But  this  regard  for  fafety  may  certainly  be  carried  too  far.  The 
extreme  felfifhnefs  from  which  referve  often  proceeds,  is  by  no 
means  amiable.  Caution  is  certainly  neceflary  in  what  We  utter, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  fame  caution  mould  deter  us  from  ut- 
tering at  all.  Neither  our  words  nor  our  affairs  ufually  make  that 
impreffion  on  others  which  our  vanity  is  apt  to  conceive.  If  we  are 
of  fuch  confequence  as  that  our  companions  may  find  their  intereft  in 
ftudying  every  part  of  our  converfation  and  action,  it  will  then  be- 
come neceflary  to  be  oracular  or  (ilent.  Or  if  we  are  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  have  chofen  our  companions  among  the  bale  and  treacherous, 
it  will  then  become  neceflary  to  keep  our  mouths  as  it  were  with 
a  bridle.  But  in  this  cafe,  the  beft  advice  that  can  be  given  is,  that 
we  abandon  the  company  in  which  we  cannot  confide.  In  general, 
we  may  conclude,  that  there  is  not  fo  much  danger  in  fpeaking,  if 
we  take  care  to  regulate  our  words  by  prudence,  as  to  juftify  a  lin- 
gular taciturnity. 

Another  caufe  of  taciturnity  is  an  exceffive  diffidence  ;  and  this 
quality  is  often  found  in  men  of  the  mod  amiable  tempers  and  difpo- 
fitions.  Their  feelings  are  fo  delicate,  and  their  modefty  fo  invinci- 
ble, that  though  they  are  often  the  beft  qualified  to  make  a  good 
appearance  in  converfation,  they  give  up  all  pretenlions  to  excel- 
lence, and  content  themfelves  with  becoming  hearers  only. 

This  weaknefs,  though  excufcable  in  itfelf,  is  yet  injurious  to  fo- 
ciety,  as  it  prevents  the  communication  of  many  ideas  and  opinions 
which  are  calculated  to  improve  mankind,  and  to  fweeten  the  plea- 
fures  of  friendly  aflbciation. 

But  pride  is  a  caufe  of  taciturnity,  no  lefs  often  than  diffidence. 
There  are  many  perfons  who  think  the  company  which  they  keep, 
for  the  fake  of  ceremony  or  in  compliance  with  form,  not  worthy  the 
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honour  of  hearing  the  communication  of  their  fapient  cogitat. 
They  obferve  alfo  that  filence  gives  the  appearance  of  wifdom  ;  and 
they  are  confcious  that  they  poiieis  no  method  of  acquiring  the  cha- 
racter of  wifdom  fo  eafily  as  by  filence.  This  requires  no  exertion  of 
ingenuity  or  invention,  but  is  often  the  natural  refult  of  fullen  pride 
and  fubtle  artifice. 

Pride  is  fo  often  united  with  ill  nature,  that  they  may,  I  believe, 
be  called  infeparable  companions  ■,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
taciturnity  is  frequently  caufed  by  ill  nature  ;  but  let  not  morofenefs 
and  iullennefs,  exprefled  by  a  haughty  and  contemptuous  filence,  pafs 
for  wifdom,  virtue,  and  erudition. 

Stupidity  is  among  the  principal  caufes  of  taciturnity.  If  a  fubject 
arifes  which  requires  knowledge  and  elegance  in  its  difcuffion,  many 
perfons  are  condemned  to  an  involuntary  filence.  And  indeed  taci- 
turnity in  this  cafe,  is  the  only  quality  which  can  appear  to  advan- 
tage j  for,  to  prate  on  fubjects  which  we  do  not  underitand,  evinces 
at  once  our  vanity  and  our  ignorance.  A  modeft  attempt  however, 
to  take  a  part  in  fuch  converfation,  cannot  but  deferve  praife  and 
encouragement.  Queftions  may  be  afked,  with  great  advantage  to 
the  enquirer,  and  without  the  lead  violation  of  decorum. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  appears  that  taciturnity  is  by  no 
means  amiable  or  juftifiable,  except  in  cafes  of  particular  impor- 
tance, in  which  judgment  and  common  fenfe  muft  ever  dictate  the 
proper  behaviour. 

In  early  youth,  indeed,  filence  is  not  only  becoming,  but  the 
means  of  deriving  improvement.  He  who  is  always  talking  in  the 
company  of  his  elders,  fills  up  that  time  with  his  own  fuperficial  re- 
marks, which  might  otherwife  be  employed  in  liltening  to  the  leiTons 
of  wifdom.  In  general,  it  may  be  prelcribed  as  a  rule,  that  we  ought 
not  to  communicate  our  ideas,  till  we  havereafon  to  entertain  a  mo- 
deft  confidence  that  they  are  worthy  of  acceptance.  We  mould  imi- 
tate the  birds,  who  do  not  attempt  to  fiy,  or  leave  the  fecurity  of 
the  neft,  till  their  wings  are  covered  with  plumage,  and  their  mof- 
cles  furniihed  with  a  due  degree  of  vigour. 


In f  l u enc  e   of  Mo r a l  Sentiment  in  Producing  Pe r - 

sonal  Beauty* 

TN  the  countenance  there  are  but  two  requifites  to  perfect  beauty, 
JL  which  are  wholly  produced  by  external  caufes,  colour  and  pro-* 
portion  :  and  it  will  appear,  that,  even  in  common  eftimation, 
thefe  are  not  the  chief,  but  that  though  there  may  be  beauty  without 
them,  vet  there  cannot  be  beauty  without  fomething  more. 

The  fined  features  ranged  in  the  mod  exact  fymmetry,  heightened 
by  the  mod  blooming  complexion,  muft  be  animated  before  they  can 
ftrike  ;  and  when  they  are  animated,  will  generally  excite  the  fame 
paffions  which  they  exprefs.  If  they  are  fixed  in  the  dead  calm  of 
infenfibility,  they  will  be  examined  without  emotion  ;  and  if  they  do 
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-xprefs  kindness,  they  will  be  beheld  without  love.  Looks  of 
contempt,  difdain,  or  malevolence,  will  be  reflected,  as  from  a  mir- 
ror, by  every  countenance  on  which  they  are  turned  ;  and  if  a  wan- 
ton afpedt  excites  deiire,  it  is  but  like  that  of  a  lavage  for  his  prey, 
which  cannot  be  gratified  without  the  destruction  of  its  object. 

Among  particular  graces,  the  dimple  has  always  been  allowed  the 
pre-eminence,  and  the  reaion  is  evident  ;  dimples  are  produced  by  a, 
fmile,  and  a  fmile  is  an  expreflion  of  complacency  ;   fo  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  brows  into  a  frown,  as  it  is  an  indication  of  a  contrary 
temper,  has  always  been  deemed  a  capital  defect* 

The  lover  is  generally  at  a  lofs  to  define  the  beauty  by  which  his 
paiTion  was  fuddenly  and  irresistibly  determined  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject ;  but  this  could  never  happen,  if  it  depended  upon  any  known 
rule  of  proportion,  upon  the  fhape  or  difpoiition  of  the  features,  or 
the  colour  of  the  fain  :  he  tells  vou  that  it  is  fomething  which  he 
cannot  fully  exprefi,  fomething  not  fixed  in  any  part,  but  diffufed 
over  the  whole  :  he  calls  it  a  fweetnefs,  a  foftneis,  a  placid  fenfibili- 
ty,  or  gives  it  fome  other  appellation,  which  connects  beauty  with 
fen t invent,  and  expreffes  a  charm  which  is  not  peculiar  to  any  let  of 
features,  but  is,   perhaps,  possible  to  all. 

This  beauty,  however,  does  not  always  confift  in  fmiles,  but  va- 
ries, as  expreflions  of  meeknefs  and  kindnefs  vary  with  their  ob- 
jects;  it  is  extremely  forcible  in  the  filent  complaint  of  patient  fuf- 
ferance,  the  tender  folicitude  of  friendfhip,  and  the  glow  of  filial 
obedience;  and  in  tears,  whether  of  joy,  of  pity,  or  of  grief,  it  is 
almost  irrefiftible. 

This  is  the  charm  which  captivates  without  the  aid  of  nature,  and 
/without  which  her  utmoft  beauty  is  ineffectual.  But  it  cannot  be  af- 
fumed  as  a  mask  to  conceal  infenhbility  or  malevolence  :  it  must  be 
the  genuine  effect  of  corresponding  fentiments,  or  it  will  imprefs 
upon  the  countenance  a  new  and  more  difgufting  deformity,  affecta- 
tion  :  it  will  produce  the  grin,  the  liniper,  the  Rare,  the  languish, 
the  pout,  and  innumerable  other  grimaces,  that  render  folly  ridicul- 
ous, and  change  pity  to  contempt.  By  fome,  indeed,  this  species  of 
hypocrify  has  been  pradiiied  with  fuch  fkill  as  to  deceive  fuperficial 
observers,  though  it  can  deceive  even  thole  but  for  a  moment.  Looks 
which  do  rot  correspond  with  the  heart,  cannot  be  affirmed  without 
labour,  nor  continued  without  pain  j  the  motive  to  relinquish  them 
muft,  therefore,  foon  preponderate,  and  the  afpect  and  apparel  of 
the  vifit  will  be  laid  bv  together  :  the  fmiles  and  the  lan&uifhrcents 
of  art  will  vanifh,  and  the  iiercenefs  of  rage,  or  the  gloom  of  difcon- 
tent,  will  either  obfeure  or  deilroy  ail  the  elegance  of  fymmetrv  and 
complexion. 

This  artificial  afpect  is,  indeed,  as  wretched  a  fubftitute  for  the 
expreflion  of  fentiment,  as  the  the  ftnear  of  paint  is  '-or  the  blufhes 
of  health  ;  it  is  not  only  equally  tranficnt,  and  equally  liable  to  de- 
tection, but  as  paint  leaves  the  countenance  yet  more  withered  and 
ghastly,  the  padions  burfl:  out  with  n  ore  violence  after  reftraiht,  the 
features  become  more  diftcrted,  and  excite  more  determined  arerii- 
on. 
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Beauty,  therefore,  depends  principally  upon  the  mind,  aiiw^ 
fequently  may  be  influenced  by  education.  It  has  been  remarket 
that  the  predominant  pailion  may  be  discovered  in  the  countenance  ; 
becaufe  the  mufcles  by  which  it  is  expreifed,  being  alnioft  perpetual- 
ly contracted,  lofe  their  tone,  and  never  totally'Telax  ;  lo  that  the 
expreifion  remains  when  the  paflion  is  fufpendcd  ;  thus  an  angry,  a 
difdainful,  a  fubtil,  or  a  fufpicious  temper,  is  difplayed  in  charac- 
ters that  are  almoft  univerfally  underftood.  Jt  is  equally  true  of  the 
pleaiing  and  the  tender  paffions,  that  they  leave  their  Signatures  upon 
the  countenance  when  they  ceafe  to  act ;  the  prevalence  of  thefe  paf- 
fions, therefore,  produces  a  mechanical  effect  upon  the  afpeel,  and 
gives  a  turn  and  ca!t  to  the  features,  which  make  a  more  favourable 
impredion  upon  zhe  mind  of  others,  than  any  charm  produced  by 
^mere  external  caufes. 

Neither  does  the  beauty  which  depends  upon  temper  and  fenti- 
ment,  equally  endanger  the  polleflbr  :  it  is,  to  ul'e  an  eaftern  meta- 
phor, Like  the  towers  of  a  city,  not  only  an  ornament  but  a  defence. 
If  it  excites  defire,  it  at  once  controls  and  refines  it  :  it  repreffes 
with  awe,  it  fofteu3  with  delicacy,  and  it  wins  to  imitation.  The 
love  of  reafon  and  of  virtue  is  minglea  with  the  love  of  beauty,  be- 
caufe this  beauty  is  little  more  than  the  emanation  of  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, which  is  not  an  object  of  corporeal  appetite.  As  it  excites 
a  purer  paifion,  it  alio  more  forcibly  engages  to  fidelity  ;  every  man 
finds  himfelf  more  powerfully  retrained  from  giving  pain  to  o-ood- 
jiefs  than  to  beauty  ;  and  every  look  of  a  countenance,  in  which  they 
are  blended,  in  which  beauty  is  the  effect  of  goodnefs,  is  a  (ilent  re- 
proach of  the  firft  irregular  wiih,  and  the  purpofe  immediately  appears 
to  be  diiingenuous  and  cruel,  by  which  the  tender  hope  of  ineffable 
affection  would  be  difappointed,  the  placid  confidence  of/unfufpecting 
iincerity  abufed,  and  the  peace  even  of  virtue  endangered,  by  the 
moil  fordid  infidelity*  and  a  breach  of  the  ftrona;efl:  obligations. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  remembered,  that  none  can  be  the  difciples 
of  the  Graces,  but  in  the  fchool  of  Virtue  ;  and  that  thofe  who  wifh 
to  be  lovely  muft  learn  early  to  be  good. 

FOR    THE    UNIVERSAL    ASYLUM. 

Copies  of  two  original   letters  written  in  1776; 

by   Mr.  John  Ad  aims. 
No.    1. 


Sir, 


Philadelphia,  July  ^d,  1 776. 


********* 

#'*„.#  *  * 

*  *  * 

********* 
The  information  you  give  me  of  your  friend's  refufing  his  appoint- 
ment, has  given  me  much  pain,  grief,  and  anxiety.  I  believe  i  mall 
be  obliged  to  follow  his  example. — I  have  not  fortune  enough  to  fup- 
port  my  family,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  tolupport  the  dig- 
nity or  that  exalted  (lation. 

May,   1792.  R  r 


v 
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it  is  too  high  and  lifted  up  for  me,  who  delight  in  nothing  fo  much 
.s  retreat  and  folitude,  filence  and  obfcurity.  In  private  lire,  no  one 
has  a  right  to  cenfure  me  for  following  my  own  inclination,  in  retire- 
ment, in  fimplicity  and  frugality.  In  public  life,  every  man  has  a 
right  to  remark  as  he  pleaies  ;   at  leail  he  thinks  fo. 

Yefterday  thegreateftqueftion  was  decided,  which  was  ever  debated 
in  America  ;  and  a  greater  perhaps,  never  was,  or  will  be,  decided 
among  men.  A  refoiution  was  palled,  without  one  diffenting  colony, 
*e  That  ihefe  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
"  independent  dates  ;  they  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  full  power 
<e  to  make  war,  conclude  peace,  eft ablifh  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other 
"  acts  and  things  which  other  ftates  may  rightfully  do."  You  will 
fee  in  a  few  days,  a  declaration  fetting  forth  the  caufes  which  have 
impelled  us  to  this  mighty  revolution,  and  the  reafons  which  will 
juftify  it  in  the  fight  of  God  and  man.  A  plan  of  confederation  will 
be  taken  up  in  a  few  days. 

When  I  look  back  to  the  year  1 761,  and  recoiled  the  argument  con- 
cerning writs  cf  aftiftance  in  the  fuperior  court,  which  I  have  hitherto 
conridered  as  the  commencement  of  the  controverfy,  between  Great- 
Britain  and  America,  and  run  through  the  whole  period  from  that 
time  to  this,  and  recoiled  the  feries  of  political  events,  the  chain  of 
caufes  and  effects,  I  am  furprifed  at  the  fuddennefs  as  well  as  great- 
nefs  of  this  revolution. — 'Britain  has  been  filled  with  folly,  and  Ame- 
rica with  wifdom  . — at  leall:  this  is  my  judgment  ;—— time  mull:  deter- 
mine. It  is  the  will  of  heaven,  that  the  two  countries  mould  be  hinder- 
ed for  ever  ;  it  may  be  the  will  of  heaven,  that  America  fhall  fuffer  ca- 
lamities ftill  more  wafting,  and  diftrefs  (till  more  dreadful.  If  this  is 
to  be  the  cafe,  it  will  have  this  good  effect,  at  leaft,  it  will  infpire  us 
with  many  virtues  which  we  have  not,  and  correct  many  errors,  fol- 
lies and  vices,  which  threaten  to  difturb,  difhonour  and  deftroy  us. 
The  furnace  of  affliction  produces  refinement  in  ftates,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals ;  and  the  new  governments  we  are  affuming  in  every  part, 
will  require  a  purification  from  our  vices,  and  an  augmentation  of 
our  virtues,  or  they  will  be  no  bleffings.  The  people  will  have  un- 
bounded power, — 'and  the  people  are  extremely  addicted  to  corrup- 
tion and  venality,  as  well  as  the  great-  I  am  not  without  apprehen 
lions  from  this  quarter.  But  1  muft  fubmit  all  my  hopes  and  fears  to  an 
over-ruling  Providence,  in  which,  unfafhionable  as  it  may  be,  I 
firmly   believe.  I  am,  &c. 

JOHN      ADAMS. 
To 

"~~~~  *i*  *{*  *i*  £  *J*  *J*  *$•  4*  *$*  *^*  *f*  4*  *t"$*  *f*  ♦$•  *$•  *~ """ ~* 

No.    II. 

Philadelphia ,  July  3d.  1776 
Sir, 

HAD  a  declaration  of  independence  been  made  feven  months  ago, 
it  would  have  been  attended  with  many  great  and  glorious  ef- 
fects. We  might,  before  this  hour,  have  formed  alliances  with  foreign 
ftates.  We  ihould  have  maftered  Quebec,  and  been  in  pofTefiion 
of  Canada.  You  will  perhaps  wonder,  how  fuch  a  declaration  would 
have  influenced  our  affairs  in  Canada  ;  but  if  I  could  write  with  free- 
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dom,  I  could  cafily  convince  you  that  it  would,  and  explain  to  you  ti^ 
manner  how.     Many  gentlemen,  in  high   ftations,  and  of  great  in- 
fluence, have  been  duped  by   the  minifterial  bubble  of  commitfioners 
to  treat  ;   and,  in  real,  fincere  expectation   of  this  event,  which  they 
fo   fondly    wifhed,   they   have  been  flow    and   languid  in  promoting 
meafures  for  the  reduction  of  that  province.      Others  there  are  in  the 
colonies,  who  really  wifhed  our  enterprize  in  Canada  to  be  defeated, 
that  the  colonies  might  be  brought  into  danger  and  diftrefs,  between 
two  fires,  and  be  thus  induced  to  fubmit.      Others   really  wi/hed    to 
defeat  the  expedition  to  Canada,  left  the  conqueft  of  it  mould  elevate 
the  minds  of  the  people  too  much,  to  hearken  to  thofe  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation,  which  they  believed  would  be  offered  us.     Thefe  jarring 
views,  wiihes,  and  defigns,  occafioned   an  oppfition  to  many  falutary 
meafures,  which  were  propofed,  for  the   fupport  of  that  expedition  ; 
and   caufed  obftructions,   embarrailinents,  and  ftudicd  delays,  which 
have  finally  loft  us  the  province.      All    thefe   caufes,  however,  in  con- 
junction^ would    not    have   difappointed   us,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
misfortune,   which  could  not  have   been  forefeen,  and  perhaps  could 
not  have  been  prevented  ;   I  mean  the   prevalence   of  the  fmall-pox 
among  our  troops.      This  fatal  peftilence  compleated  our  deftruction  : 
it  is  a  frown  of  Providence  upon  us,  which  we  ought  to  lay   to  heart. 
But,    on    the    other   hand,  the    delay    of    this    declaration   to    this 
time,    has  many    great    advantages    attending  it.       The  hopes  of 
reconciliation,    which     were  fondly    entertained   by  multitudes  of 
honeft     and     well-meaning,    tho'    fhortTighted  and    miftaken    peo- 
ple,have    been    gradually,    and    at    laft    totally,    extinguished.-* — 
■ — -Time  has  been  given  for  the  whole  people  maturely  to  confider  the 
great  queftion  of  independence  ;   and  to  ripen  their  judgment,  diffipate 
their  fears,  and  allure  their  hopes,  by  difcufiingit  in  newfpapers,  and 
pamphlets,  by   debating  it  in  aflemblies  and  conventions,  in  commit- 
tees of  fafety  and  infpection,  in  town  and  county-meetings,  as  well  as 
in  private  converfations  ;   fo  that  the  whole  people,  in  every  colony, 
have  now  adopted  it  as  their  own  act.     This  will  cement  the  union, 
and  prevent  thofe  heats,  and  perhaps  convulfions, which  might  have  been 
occafioned  by  fuch  a  declaration  fix  months  ago.      But  the  day  is  paft. 
The  fecond  day  of  July,    1776,  will  be   a  memorable   epocha   in   the 
hiftory  of  America.     1  am   apt  to   believe  it  will   be   celebrated,  by 
fucceeding  generations,  as   the  great  anniverfary  feftival.     It  ought 
to  be  commemorated,  as  the   day   of  deliverance,    by   folemn  acts  of 
devotion  to  almighty  God.      It  ought  to  be  folemnized  with  pomp,  * 
mows,  games,  fports,   guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations,  from 
one  end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  for  ever. 
« — You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthufiafm—~but  I  am  not.     I 
am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and  blood,  and  treafure  that  it  will  coil: 
us,  to  maintain  this  declaration,  and  fupport  and  defend  thefe  Mates  ; 
yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  fee  the  rays  of  light  and  glory--I  can 
fee  that  the  end  is  more  than  worth  all  the  means  ;   and  that  pofterity 
will  triumph,  aitho'  you  and  J  may  rue,  which  1  hope  we  fhall  not, 

I  am,  &c. 

JOHN    ADAM  S. 
To  . - 


0  righial  L  eiiers . 

TO   THE  EDITOR   OF  THE    UNIVERSAL   ASYLUM. 

SIR. 

THE  following  letter,  written  by  the  reverend  Samuel  Da- 
vies,  formerly  preiident  of  the  college  of  New- jerfey,  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  his  brother-in  law,  the  late  Mr.  John  Holt, 
then  a  merchant  at  Williamlburg  in  Virginia. — It  contains  fo  jult  a 
picture  of  the  genius>  piety,  and  benevolence  of  its  author,  that  I 
am  fure  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  thofe  who  recollect  him  ;  and 
to  thole  who  do  not,  it  may  ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  a  man,  who  was 
once  among  the  brightefi  ornaments  of  this  country. 


-ifi.. 


Dear  Sir, 

AS  the  Divine  Being  is  the  original  author  of  mankind  ;  fo  the  va- 
rious conltitutions  under  which  they  are,  bear  the  plained  cha- 
racteristics of  his  wildom  and  goodnefs.  Ke  has  not  onlv  formed 
man  a  fociable  being,  but  alio  placed  him  in  fuch  circumftances,  and 
blsfi  him  (forgive  the  catachrefis)  with  fuch  wants  as  to  oblige  him 
to  incorporate  into  focicty  ;  that  if  the  tendencies  of  the  focial  prin- 
ciple fhould  befaint  and  ineffectual,  it  might  be  animated  by  the  con- 
ftraint  of  this  happv  neceifky.  The  different  (lations  and  em- 
plovments,  the  various  clades  and  diftinctions  of  mankind,  proceed 
from  one  or  both  of  thefe  fources  ;  and  fince  God  is  the  original 
of  tliefe,  he  mult  be  the  author  of  thole  alio.  In  this  view,  every 
llation  is  a  divine  ordinance  ;  and  the  meaneft  employment  that 
js  lawful,  feems  to  have  ibrnething  facr.ed  in  it.  The  merchant, 
the  planter,  the  mafter,  the  fervant,  has,  if  I  may  ufe  fo  bold  an 
expreflion,  a  commillion  from  heaven,  both  authoriiing  and  requiring 
liiin  to  luftain  and  difcharge  that  office. 

Now,  fince   the  various  diftrib'utions  of  mankind  are  of  a   divine 
orig;inal  ;   and  fince,  beiides  the   general  obligations  we  are  under  to 
God  and  one  another,  as  his  creatures,  and  as  partaking  of  one  com- 
mon humanity,  there  are  alfo  certain  obligations,  peculiar  to   parti- 
cular Rations   and  characters  ;   it  follows  that    thefe   obligations  are 
laid  upon  us   by  his  immediate  authority.      And  hence  it  follows  far- 
ther, that   we  fhould  attend  upon  the  bufinefs  of  our    refpective   (la- 
tions  as  acts  of    obedience  to  him,  and    manage  our  peculiar  aiiairs 
under  a  dUtinct  fenfe  of  his  authority,  which  makes  them  our  duty  : 
for  though  we  fliould  perform  actions  that  are  materially  good  ;    yet, 
unlefs  we  are  prompted  to  perform  them  from  a  dutiful  fenfe   of  his 
fovereign  authority,  from  whence   they  derive  their  goodnefs,  th.ey 
will  not  be   accepted,   as  acts   of  obedience,  by  an  omnifcient  God  ; 
but  rather  looked  on  as  the  fortuitous  and  random  actions  of  an  unde- 
figning  agent,  or  mere  gratifications  of  a  felHfli  and  mercenary  fpirit. 
It  would  appear  an  intolerable  hardfkip  to  a  devout,  and  therefore 
generous  ami  grateful  mind,  to  fpend   no  more  time  in  obedience  to 
our   great  creator  and  benefactor,  than  what  the  hurrying  affairs  of 
life  will  allow  for  immediate  acts  of  devotion  to  god,   or  of  benefi* 
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eence  to  our  fellow-creatures.  The  week  would  be  a  burthen,  and 
the  facred  hours  of  funday,  would  be  the  only  time  in  which  it 
would  be  worth  our  while  to  live  and  a&,  if  a  fenfe  of  duty  to  God 
mi^.it  not  be  the  fpringeven  of  the  common  actions  of  life.  But  the 
above  reprefentation  relieves  us  from  tnis  generous  anxiety.  Reli- 
gion may  be  dixfufed  through  all  our  aifairs  ;  prompt  us  to  activity 
in  the  mop,  as  well  as  to  fervour  in  the  fanctuary,  and  confecrate  to 
our  maker  the  bufy  hours  of  lite,  as  well  as  the  happy  intervals  of  our 
morning  and  evening  devotions,  and  the  facred  reft  of  the  fabbath. 
Tnis  reprefentation  give  a  facred  afpect  to  every  thing,  and  teaches 
us  to  look  upon  the  univerfe  as  the  temple  of  God,  where  every  one 
bears  a  part  in  the  fervice.  It  infcribes  every  thing  "  even  the  bells 
of  the  horfes"  with  that  motto,  *<  Holinefs  to  the  Lord,"  (Zech.  xiv. 
20.)  ^nd  this  temper  of  mind,  dear  fir,  not  only  may  be  obtained  as 
a  priviltdge,  but  ought  to  be  fought,  as  neceflary  in  point  of  duty. 
We  are  commanded  to  eat  and.drink,  and  to  do  whatsoever  elfe  we  do 
for  tne  glory  of  God  ;  and  this  is  ftrongly  intimated  in  that  mod 
comprehenfive  defcription  of  a  chriftian  temper,  which  divine  gocd- 
nefs  lias  favoured  us  with,  in  Rom.  xiv.  7,8. 

under  thefe  impreffions,  my  brother,  may  you  act  your  part  on 
the  ftage  of  life  !  may  you  buy  and  fell,  eat  and  drink,  live  and  die, 
not  to  yourfelf,  but  to  ood  !  My  wifhing  powers  are  not  inactive, 
when  1  think  of  you  ;  but  in  their  mod  intenfe  exertions,  they  can 
aim  at  no  greater  blefling  for  you  than  this. 

You,  dear  fir,  are  ftationed  in  trade ;  and  in  that  ftation  you  are 
placed  to  ferve  your  God,  your  family,  and  your  country  :  but  my 
ftation  u  a  divine  inftitution,  in  a  more  peculiar  fenfe.  The  fouls  of 
men  are  the  goods  committed  to  my  truft — important  truft  1 — "  Who 
is  fufncient  for  thefe  things  ?"— May  I  "  watch  for  fouls,  as  one  that 
mult  give  an  account !" 

Perhaps,  while  thefe  thought  are  palling  through  my  pen  to  £aper, 
fome  one  of  my  hearers  (in  this  fickly  feafon)  may  be  making  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  fupreme  tribunal.  And  what  account  does  he 
give  of  me  ?  can  he  declare  before  omnifcience  itfelf,  "  Lord,  it  I  am 
acquitted  at  this  awful  bar,  I  muft  blefs  thy  name,  for  the  happy 
providence  that  placed  me  under  the  infpe&ion  of  one,  whofe  mini- 
ftrations  were  the  means  of  matching  me  as  a  brand  from  the  burn- 
ing." Or,  "  if  I  am  condemned,  I  muft  acquit  him  ;  he  warned  me, 
and  therefore  is  free  from  my  blood"— Some,  however,  to  whom  I 
once  fuftained  the  character  of  a  meflenger  of  God,  are  arrived  in 
the  eternal  world,  and  their  ftate  everlaftingly  fettled.  And  is 
there  one  among  the  fpirits  of  juft  men  made  perfect,  that  can  fay, 
"  That  happy  man  begat  me  by  the  gofpel,  and  cherifhed  me  in  my 
languiihments,  with  the  fincere  milk  of  the  word."  ^  Methinks  the 
reflection  animates  me  with  fevenfold  zeal,  when  carried  no  farther 
than  a  fuppofnion  ;  but  if  it  be  really  fo,  blefled  be  thy  name,  O  my 
God,  that  ever  I  was  brought  into  exiftence  !  blefled  be  the  day  in 
which  I  was  born! — But  what  if  fome  tortured  ghoft  in  the  nether  re- 
gions, now  loft  through  my  unfaithfulnefs,  mould,  in  pangs  ot  out- 
rageous and  revengeful  fury,  be  rending  my  name  with  bitter  exe- 
crations, and  heaping  eternal  curfes  on  my  head,  as  the  wretch  thar 
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confpired  with  Satan  ro  ruin  him,  by  flattering,  flefh-pleafing  mea- 
fures?  Oh!  theinfupportable  thought!  my  foul  links  under  it! — Sure, 
if  the  cries  of  the  damned  are  heard  at  all,  their  imprecations  on  fo 
cruel  a  wretch  will  have  a  dreadful  anfwer. — O  that  I  may  then  ac«. 
quit  myfelf  from  the  blood  of  all  men,  by  declaring  the  whole  coun- 
fel  of  God  !  left  while  I  am  walking  thoughtlefs  and  eafy  on  the 
earth,  I  fhould  have  many  tongues  pleading  againft  me  in  the  invifi- 
ble  world  ! 

But  what  am  I  doing  ? — while  purfuing  this  folemn  thought,  to 
Smprefs  my  own  heart,  I  forget  I  am  writing  a  letter,  and  inadver- 
tently fall  into  foliloquies,  that  perhaps  fhould  be  wholly  confined  in 
my  own  bread:  but  you  will  forgive  it  ;  fince,  if  I  had  lefs  confi- 
dence in  you,  I  fhould  be  more  upon  my  guard. 

My  dear  wife  was  fafely  delivered  of  a  fon  laft  friday  night.  I 
hope  you  will  join  with  us  in  grateful  acknowledgements  to  our  di- 
vine benefactor  on  this  occalion.  My  blifs  on  earth  is  wrapped  up  in 
her;  and  fhould  fhe  be  feparated  from  me,  the  furviving  half  would 
find  the  world  a  melancholy  refidence. 

I  hope  to  fee  you,  God  willing,  next  tuefday  or  wedncfdav;  and 
therefore  had  I  not  been  in  a  fcribbling  mood,  1  fhould  not  have 
written  at  prefent — My  warmed  good  wifh.es  attend  you  and  yours — 

Dear  fir, 

Yours  moft  affectionately 

S.DAVIES. 

Hanover,  Offo.  1.  1750. 


FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  ASYLUM. 

Extract  of  an  Original  Letter  frGm  the  Rev.  El- 
hanan  Winchester,  to  a  Gentleman  in  Philadel-' 
phi  a-  Dated — London,  February  \ji.   1792. 

I  TAKE  the  earlieft  opportunity  of  acknowledging  your   welcome 
letter,  by  the  Pigou,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Rufh's  letter  on  thefub- 
ject  of  punifhments  proper  for  fchools. 

I  have  to  lament  that  the  abfurd  maxim  of  the  neceflity  of  corpo- 
ral puniihment  in  fchools,  in  order  to  make  children  learn,  is  what 
I  have  more  reafon  to  reprobate  than  any  ether  of  the  abfurdities 
that  have  prevailed  in  my  time  ;  becauie  this  alone  caufed  me  to 
Wafte  more  than  feven  years  of  my  childhood,  in  which,  with  pro- 
per care  and  education,  I  might  have  laid  up  a  great treafure  of  know- 
ledge, which  might  have  enabled  me  to  more  in  a  far  wider  fphere  of 
ufefulnefs.  The  fact  is,  that  the  idea  which  1  formed  in  my  child- 
hood, that  fchools  were  places  of  punifhment,  and  that  force  was 
employed  to  make  children  learn,  became  fuch  an  habitual  fource  of 
fear  and  terror  to  me,  that  I  never  could  be  perfuaded  to  venture 
into  the  infide  of  a  fchool-houfe,  though  I  had  the  moft  intenfe  third 
after  knowledge,  until  I  was  in  my  ninth  yeyr  ;  and  then,  feeing 
feme  punifhments  inflicted  with  the  ferula,  I  was  fo  terrified,  that  I 
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could  not  (land  it  above  one  half-day,  and  never  went  into  a  fchool 
houfe  again,  until  1  was  more  than  eleven  years  old,  during  all 
which  time  1  did  not  know  how  to  write  my  name.  I  was  between 
eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  when  I  ventured,  with  great  fear 
and  trembling,  into  our  town  free-fchool,  which  was  about  two  miles 
from  my  father's  houfe.  I  went  in,  and,  with  much  trembling  and 
bafhfulnefs,  afked  the  mailer,  who  I  thought  looked  very  ftern  and  fe- 
vere,  to  fet  me  a  copy,  which  he  did  ;  but  as  I  had  heard  that  boys 
were  punifhed  with  the  ferula  for  making  blots,  &c,  1  was  afraid  to 
try  to  form  a  letter  ;  and  I  believe  feeing  lb  me  punifhments  of  the 
kind  inflicted,  I  was  fo  terriiied,  that  as  foon  as  fchool  was  over  in. 
the  forenoon,  I  ran  off,  and  lay  by  the  walls,  till  it  was  nearly  time 
to  go  home  at  night ;  and  then  I  went  home  and  faid  that  1  was  un- 
well ;  as  indeed  I  was,  through  mere  fright  and  terror.  And  I  know 
not  whether  I  fhould  ever  have  gone  again,  or  not,  if  my  grandfa- 
ther had  not  given  me  a  Latin  accidence,  and  put  me  upon  going  to 
learn  Latin,  which  I  did,  and  made  fuch  improvements  as  furprized 
the  mailer,  and  gained  me  his  good-will,  fo  that  I  always  efcaped  the 
ferula,  which  I  believe  was  that  winter  inflicted  upon  all  the  fcholars 
except  myfelf  ;  even  the  mailer's  own  filler.  But  as  I  obferved  that 
none  were  ever  pardoned  for  the  unpardonable  crime  of  biotting  their 
paper,  though  ever  fo  accidentally,  or  neglecting  to  crofs  an  A  or  t, 
or  making  any  trifling  millake,  I  fearer  ever  attempted  to  vrite  a 
copy,  and  even  conceived  the  utmofl  averfion  to  that  noble  art;  by 
which  means  you  fee  what  a  miferable  writer  I  am,  and  all  owing  to 
that  molt  ablurd  and  unnatural  practice  which  the  Doctor  fo  juflly 
condemns.  1  give  you  full  liberty  to  print  this  account  of  mv  cafe, 
as  a  proof  of  what  he  advances.  I  can  fafely  fay,  that  the  ferula 
was  at  that  time  a  greater  terror  to  me,  than  death  itfelf  is  now  ; 
and  I  thought  the  efcaping  of  that  was  of  far  greater  confequence 
than  learning  to  write.  1  always  did  efcape  it,  and  generally  all 
other  punifliment  in  the  fchool,  which  made  me  count  myfelf  happy  ; 
and  on  that  and  fome  other  accouuts,  I  believe  that  I  was  envied  by- 
all  the  relt  of  the  fcholars. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Dr.  Ma- 
ther,   O/BOSTON. 

THE  laft  time  I  faw  your  father  was  in  the  beginning  of  1727. 
He  received  me  in  his  library,  and  on  my  taking  leave,  fhewed 
me  a  fhorter  way  out  of  the  houfe,  through  a  narrow  paflage,  which 
was  croffed  by  a  beam  over  head.  We  were  dill  talking  as  I  with- 
drew, he  accompanying  me  behind,  and  I  turning  partly  towards 
him,  when  he  laid  hallily  Stoop  !  Stoop  !  I  did  not  underfland  him,  till 
I  felt  my  head  hit  againlt  the  beam.  He  was  a  man  that  never  milled 
an  occafion  of  giving  inftruction,  and  upon  this  he  faid  to  me — You 
are  young,  and have  the  world  before  you  :  (loop  as  you  go  through  it,  and 
you  -will  mifs  many  hard  thumps.  This  advice,  thus  beaten  into  my 
head,  has  oft^n  been  of  ufe  to  me  through  life,  and  1  often  think 
of  it  when  I  fee  pride  mortified,  and  misfortunes  brought  upon  peo- 
ple by  carrying  their  heads  too  high. 
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The  Hijiory  o/New-Hampshire.     By  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap, A.  M.  &c. 

C  Continued  ft  om  Page  195.) 

VOLUME       II. 

THE  events  of  feventy-five  years,  from  171 5  to  1790,  are 
comprehended  in  this  volume  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  map  of 
jSlew-Kampfhire. 

Chap.  XIII.  Previoufiy  to  the  arrival  of  governor  Shute, 
Vaughan  had  diifolved  the  affembly,  for  refufing  to  eftabliih.  the  im- 
po'l  and  excife  duties  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,  and  called 
another,  to  which  he  recommended,  in  a  too  peremptory  (Vile,  the 
granting  of  a  perpetual  revenue  to  the  crown.  This,  however,  the 
affembly  did  not  think  proper  to  comply  with.  Thus  Vaughan, 
though  a  native,  and  formerly  much  efteemed,  rendered  himfelf  very 
unpopular. 

When  governor  Shute  came  to  the  chair,  feveral  old  members  of 
the  council  were  removed  ;  and  fix  new  ones,  all  of  them  inhabitants 
of  Portfmouth,  were  appointed.  The  reprefentatives  remonllrated 
a^ainfl:  this  proceeding  ;  and  complained  that  the  new  appoint- 
ment gave  an  advantage  to  the  trading  over  the  landed  interdt,  in- 
fomuch  that  an  impoft  could  not  now  be  obtained,  but  the  whole 
burden  of  taxes  was  laid  upon  the  hufbandman  and  labourer,  who  had 
been  greatly  impoverifhed  during  the  late  war.  Thefe  charges  the 
governor  was  prudent  enough  to  refer  to  the  council,  who,  in  their 
anfwer,  faid  that  there  would  have  been  no  oppofition  to  an  impoft,  if 
the  reprefentatives  had  agreed  to  an  ac~t  of  export,  according  to  the 
practice  in  Englond  -/that  it  was  neceffary,  on  fudden  emergencies, 
that  the  members  of  the  council  mould  refide  near  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment ;  thatthofe  lately  appointed  were  u  gentlemen  of  the  beft  qua- 
lity, and  gfeateft  ability  to  ferve  the  governor  in  that  rtation,"  and 
that  thev  had  better  eftates  in  land  than  tliofe  who  remonftrated  a- 
gainft  them,  as  being  unfriendly  to  the  landed  intereft. 

While  thefe  altercations  were  in  hand,  there  was  a  great  complaint 
of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  and  fome  expedient  was  judged  neceffary 
to  fupply  the  place  of  current  coin.  Accordingly,  in  1  71  7,  £15,000, 
in  bills,  were  iffued  on  loan,  for  eleven  years,  at  ten  per  cent,  on 
landed  fecurity. 

Early  in  this  adminiftration,  a  controverfy  had  arifen  between  the 

governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  refpecting  the  power  ot  the    lat- 

-  ter,  who  contended  that  when  the  governor  was   perfonally   prefent 

in  liis  province  of  Mailachufetts,  lis  was  virtually  abi'ent  from  that 
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of  New-Hampfhire,  and  confequently  that  the  adminiftration  devolv- 
ed on  the  lieutenant-governor.  Bat,  in  oppofition  to  this  flimfy  rea- 
foning,  Shute  was  fupported  by  the  afTembly  and  council.  Vaughan 
•was  diiplaced  in  I  71  7,  and  John  Wentworth,  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, appointed  in  his  Head.  Without  the"  advantages  of  learning  or 
finning  talents,  Wentworth  had  neverthelefs,  by  a  Iteady  attention  to 
buiinefs,  by  moderation,  and  a  prudent  obliging  deportment,  recom- 
mended hiaifeif  to  the  efteem  of  the  people. 

The  improvement  of  the  natural  productions  of  New-Hampfhire, 
lumber  and  naval  (lores,  became,  in  this  time  of  peace,  an  object  of 
dole  attention,  both  in  England  and  in  the  province.  A  furveyor  of 
the  woods  was  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and,  fo  early  as  1  708,  the 
cutting  of  fuch  white  pines,  as  were  twenty-four  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence, at  tweive  inches  from  the  ground,  was  prohibited  by  law,, 
without  leave  from  the  furveyor,  who  was  inftructed  to  mark  with  the 
broad  arrow,  thofe  which  were  or  might  be  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  na- 
vy, and  to  keep  a  regifter  of  them.  The  violation  of  this  law,  by 
perfons  concerned  in  lumber,  was  a  caufe  of  frequent  complaint,  and, 
was  fome times  punifhed  with  fines. 

Iron  ore  having  been  difcovered  in  feveral  places,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  artifts,  for  the  purpofe  of  refining  it,  being  contem- 
plated., a  law  was  pafled,  in  1719,  forbidding  the  exportation  of  it, 
under  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  per  ton. — To  encourage  the  making 
of  tar  and  turpentine,  it  was  provided  by  law,  that  tar  mould  be  re- 
ceived for  taxes,  at  twenty  millings  per  barrel,  and  a  penalty  was 
laid  on  the  injuring  of  trees  capable  of  yielding  turpentine.  "  But. 
private  intereft  was  too  tlrong  to  be  counteracted  by  a  fenfe  of  pub- 
lic utility.  Too  many  incifious  being  made  in  the  trees  at  once,  they 
were  foon  deftroyed  ;  and  as  thofe  which  were  near  at  hand  became 
fcarce,  the  manufacture  was  gradually  difcontinued."  To  encourage 
the  railing  of  hemp,  it  was  allowed  to  be  received  at  the  treafury, 
in  lieu  of  money,  at  one  (hilling  per  pound.  iS  But  as  there  was, 
fcarcely  land  enough  in  cultivation,  for  the  production  of  corn,  it  was 
vain  to  think  of  railing  a  lefs  neceflary  commodity." 

For  want  of  a  due  fettlement  of  the  boundary  line  between  MafTa- 
chufetts  and  Mew-Hampfhire,  great  inconveniencies  were  experienced 
by  the  people  living  near  the  fuppofed  line,  who  were  fometimes  taxed 
in  both  provinces,  and  were  fubjett  to  arrefts  by  the  offiers  of  both. 
Some  ineffectual  attempts  were  made,  during  Shute's  adminiftra- 
tion,  to  fettle  the  line. 

The  province  unexpectedly  received  an  accefiion  of  inhabitants  from  the  north  of 
Ireland'  A  colony  of  Scots  prefbyterians  had  been  fettled  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  in 
the  reign  of  James  I ;  they  had  borne  a  large  fnare  in  the  fufferings,  which  the  prote- 
ctants in  that  unhappy  country  underwent,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  James  II ; 
and  had  thereby  conceived  an  ardent  and  inextinguifhable  thirft  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Notwithftanding  the  peace  which  Ireland  had  enjoyed,  fince  the  fubjetfion 
of  the  popifh  party  by  king  William,  fome  penal  laws  were  ftill  in  force;  which,  with 
the  inconvenience  of  rents  and  tythes,  made  thefe  people  wifh.  for  a  fettlement  in 
America ;  where  they  might  be  free  from  thefe  burthens  and  have  full  fcope  for  their 
indultry. 

Thefe  people  brought  with  them  the  neceffary  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  li- 
nen s  and  their  (pinning  wheels,  turned  by  the  foot,  were  a  novelty  in  the  country. 

May,  1702.  S  s 
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_  ney  alfo  Introduced  the  culture  of  potatoes.     They  were  an  induRrious,  frugal,  and 
confequently  thriving  people. 

It  was  not  much  to  the  honour  of  the  old  fettlers,  that  iC  they    did 
not  treat  thefe  ftrangers  with  common  decency  on  their  firft  arrival  ;'* 
and  that  the   li  grudge,  though  now  worn  out,  fubiifted  a  longtime." 
A  more  liberal  policy,  independent  of  every  motive  arifinp-  from   po- 
litenefs,  hofpitaiity,   or  humanity,   would   have  led  them  to  receive, 
with  open  arms,  nich  a  valuable  acceflion  to  the  population,  arts,  and 
productive  hiduftryof  the  colony.      The  conduct   of  the  enlightened 
founder  of  Pennfylvania,   in    this   particular,  and  the   happy   effects 
which  refultedfrom  it,  afford  an  ufeful  leiibn  to  thofe   individuals  (if 
fuch  there  ftill  are  in  our  counnry)  who,  like   the  former  inhabitants 
of  New-England,  view   with   a   jealous  eye,    thofe  foreigners  who, 
quitting  their  native  climes,  come  to  fettle  amcngft  us.     Public   bodies 
are  generally  too  well  informed  not  to  know  that  the  mo  ft  liberal  po- 
licy, in  this  refpecl,  is  the  sioft  beneficial. 

The  fettlement  of  thefe  emigrants,  on  the  wade  lands,  opened  the 
way  for  other  plantations  ;  but  as  the  property  of  the  unfettled 
lands  was  not  determined, no  perfon  could  give  a  clear  and  undifputed 
title  to  any  of  them.  At  length,  after  repeated  application  to  the 
governor  and  council,  the  four  towniliips  of  Chefter,  Nottingham, 
Barrington  and  Rocheller  were,  in  1722,  granted  and  incorporated 
by  charters  figned  by  the  governor.  The  grants  were  made  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  who  was  conlidered  as  the  common  guardian,  both 
of  the  people  and  the  claimants  ;  but  with  a  claufe  of  refervation, 
u  as  far  as  in  us  lies"  that  there  might  be  no  infringement  on  the 
claims. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Delivered  March  iJK  I  791,  befsre  the  American  Philcfcphical  Society  ; 
and  agreeably  to  their  appointment :  By  William  S..iith,  D.  D.  one 
of  the  Vice- Pre  fide  nts  of  the  f aid  Society ,  and  Prove/  of  the  College  and 
Academy  of  Philadelphia. Philadelphia — 1  792 — Price  f/ioj 

IT  has  been  a  general  practice,  among  civilized  nations,  to  cele- 
brate the  memory  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminently  ufeful  to  the 
community.  Even  the  ruder  tribes,  in  their  fongs  and  orations,  re- 
found  the  praifes  of  their  heroes.  Such  a  practice,  while  it  evinces 
the  grateful  difpofition  of  a  people,  towards  a  public  benefactor,  will 
further  tend  to  produce  exertions  in  others,  from  which  the  molt  be- 
neficial confequences  may  arife.  At  the  recital  of  meritorious  ac- 
tions the  mind  is  roufed  to  admiration,  and  powers,  before  latent, 
are  exerted  in  the  caufe  of  virtue.  The  falutary  effects  of  this  an- 
cient practice,  and  its  prevalence  among  the  moil  celebrated  nations, 
are  thus  defcribed  by   Dr.  S. 

The  deiire  of  fame  and  pofthumous  glory,  "  grafping  at  ages  to  come,"  as  it  he- 
fpeaks  the  native  dignity  of  the  ioul  of  man,  and  anticipates  his  exiilcncc  in  another 
world,  is  alfo  the  moft  \  owerful  incentive  to  moral  excellence  in  this  world.     It    is 
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for  the  interefl  of  mankind  that  fo. divine  a  pafilon  fnould  be  cultivated,  rewarded, 
and  held  up  for  imitation-  The  negiect  of  it  would  have  an  unfriendly  influence  on 
virtue  ancl  public  fpirit.  The  wjfetl  and  mod  renowned  nations  have  not  only  voted 
thanks  and  triumphs  to  their  iiluftrious  citizens,  while  living;  but  have  celebrated 
thern  in  eulogies  when  dead ,  and  creeled  altars  of  virtue,  and  monuments  of  honor, 
to  perpetuate  their  names  to  fiicceedirig  generations. 

It  was  not  till  eleven  months  were  nearly  elapfed,  from  the  time  of 
Dr.  Franklin's  death,  that  the  American  Philoibphical  Society  were 
convened,  for  the  purpole  of  paving  that  tribute  of  homage  to  the 
memory  of  their  venerable  founder  and  head,  which  had  been  much 
earlier  beftowed  in  diitant  countries  ;  and  one  year  more  was  fuffer- 
ed  to  pais  away,  before  the  culogium  was  published.  Dr.  S.  in  apo- 
logizing for  the  firft  delay,  very  ingeuioufly  obferves,  that  delay,  on 
fucb  occafions,  is  not  without  its  advantages  : 

Thers  are  (fays  he)  fome  phcenomena  fo  luminous,  that  they  dazzle  and  dim  the 
fight,  at  too  near  an  approach  ;  fome  ftruclures  fo  grand,  that  they  can  be  beheld 
with  advantage,  only  at  a  diftance ;  fome  characters  fo  interefting,  that  they  can  be 
duly  appreciated,  only  by  time. 

Time  mellows  a  character  into  true relifh,  and  ripens  it  into  venerable  beauty.  The 
public,  indeed,  may  fometimes  too  haitiiy  beftow,  and  may  likewife  too  long  with- 
hold, the  tribute  of  applaufe  due  to  jail  merit  ;  hut,  in  the  latter  cafe,  will  always 
make  fu'l  amends,  and  decide  at  length  wich  foiidity  of  judgment,  affigning  to  eve- 
ry* worthy  his  true  place  in  the  temple  of  fame. 

Theeuloge  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  difficult  fpecies  of  com- 
polition  in  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  exercifeti  ;  and  has  confe- 
cuently  been  cultivated  with  a  lefs  degree  of  fuccefs  than  any  other. 
If  the  eulogiit  be  not  accurately  acquainted  with  the  character  he  at* 
tempts  to  pourtray  ;  if  he  launch  out  into  fulfome  and  unmerited 
panegyric  ;  if  his  ingenuity  be  exerted  to  exhibit,  inftead  of  a  real, 
a  mere  imaginary  character  ;  or,  if  he  aftume  the  office  of  the  biogra- 
pher, and  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  events,  it  is  impolTible  he 
ihould  fucceed.  To  Dr.  S.  who  may  jultly  be  laid  to  have  "  grown 
grey  in  literature,"  and  particularly  in  the  various  fpecies  of  compo- 
sition., the  faults  and  difficulties  we  have  mentioned  muift  have  been 
obvious  ;  and  indeed  he  appears  to  have  guarded  effectually  againft 
them,  unlefs  the  laft  be  excepted,  into  which  we  think  he  has  fome- 
times fallen.  We  mull  confefs,  however,  that,  from  the  variety, 
number,  and  unufual  fplendour  of  the  events  of  a  life  protracted  to  a 
more  than  ufual  extent,  it  was  not  eafy  for  the  eulogift  to  avoid  en- 
croaching too  far  on  the  province  of  the  biographer. 

Dr.  S.  conlvders    the   character   of  Dr.  Franklin,   in   a    threefold 

point   of  view, as  a  citizen  of  Pe?infyhaniay as  a  citizen  ej    A- 

merica, and  as  a    citize?i  of  the   world  s   in  all  of  which  it   appears 

truly  iiluftrious. — The  following  extracts,  written  with  the  ufual  ele- 
gance and  animation  of  Dr.  S.  we  consider  as  valuable,  on  account  of 
the  accurate  portrait  of  Dr.  Franklin  which  they  exhibit.  They 
wiil  therefore  form  a  very  good  fhpplement  to  the  Life  of  that  great 
man,  formerly  publiffied  in  our  mifcellany  : 

At  the  name   of  Franklin,  every  thing  interefting  to  virtue,  freedom  and  humani- 
ty, riles  to  our  recollection  !      By  what  euloge  fhall  we  do  juitice  to    his  pre-eminent 
abilities  and  wot  th  ?     This  would  require  a  pre-eminence  of  abilities  and  worth,  like 
his  own.      His  valt  and  comprchcnfive  mind  was  caft  in  a  mould,  which  nature  feems 
rarely  to  have  ul'ed  baore,  and,  therefore,  can  be  msafured  only  by  a  mind  call  in  a 
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fimilar  mould.  His  original  and  univerfal  genius  was  capable  of  the  greate/f  things, 
tut  difdained  not  the  jmalteji,  provided  they  were  ufeful  With  equal  eafe  ard 
abilities,  he  could  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  printing-prefs,  and  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  , 
difcharge  the  duties  of  a  public  minifter  of  ftate,  or  the  private  executor  of  a  will. 
Thofe  talents,  which  have  feparately  entered  into  the  compofition  of  other  eminent 
characters,  in  the  various  departments  of  life,  were  in  him  united  to  form  one  great 
and  Iplendid  character  ;  and  whoever,  in  future,  fball  be  faid  to  have  defervea  well 
of  his  country,  need  not  think  himfelf  undervalued,  when  he  fball  be  comparec  to 
a  Franllin,  in  any  of  the  great  talents  he  polTeffcd  ;  but  the  happy  man  who  fhall  be 
laid  to  equal  him  in  his  whole  talents,  and  who  fhail  devote  them  to  the  like  benevo- 
lent and  benefice!- 1  purpofes,  for  the  fervice  of  his  country  and  the  happinels  of 
mankind,  can  receive  no  further  addition  to  his  praife. 

Franklin,  as  a  philofopher,  might  have  become  a  Netuton  ;  as  a  lawgiver,  a  Lycvr- 
gus  :  but  he  was  greater  than  either  of  them,  by  uniting  the  talents  of  tcth,  in  the 
pra&ical  phiiofophy  of  doing  good  ;  compared  to  which  all  the  palms  of  Speculative 
wildorn  and  Science  wither  on  the  fight.  He  did  not  feek  to  derive  his  eminence 
from  the  mere  prefefTron  of  letters,  which,  although  laborious,  fe  dom  elevates  a 
man  to  any  hij;h  rank  in  the  public  confidence  3nd  efteem  ;  but  he  became  great  by 
applying  his  talents  to  things  ufeful,  and  accommodating  his  instructions  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  times,  and  the  neceffities  of  his  country. 

Had  we  no  other  proof  of  this, the  great  and  dignified  part  which  hefuftu ined  in  the 
American  revolution,  one  of  the  moft  important  events  recorded  among  the  annals 
of  mankind,  would  alone  have  been  Sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name;  but  hea 
we  take  irto  the  account  his  previous  labours  for  half  a  century,  to  illuminate  the  minds 
cf  his  fellow-citizens,  to  prepare  them  for.  the  mighty  event,  to  nurfe  them  into 
greatnefs  by  the  arts  of  induftry  and  virtue,  to  {hew  them  the  happinefs  which  lay 
within  their  reach,  to  teach  them  to  dare,  and  to  bear,  and  to  improve  SucccSs. — 
This  accumulation  of  fervices  has  woven  for  his  head  a  diadem  of  Such  beauty,  as 
fcarceiy  ever  adorned  the  brow  of  either  ancient  or  modern  worthy. 

In  the  earlief' ages  of  life,  he  had  conceived  the  mighty  idea  of  American  empire 
and  glory  ;  but,  like  Hercules  in  the  cradle,  he  was  ignorant  of  his,  own  jlrength,  and 
had  not  conceived  the  achievements  and  labours  which  awaited  him.  He  had  not  yet 
conceived  that  he  was,  one  day,  to  contend  with  kings  and  potentates  for  the  rights 
of  his  country  ;  to  extort  from  them  an  acknowledgment  of  its  fovereignty  ;  and  to 
fubferibe  with  his  name  the  facred  inftruments  which  were  to  give  it  a  pre-eminent 
rank  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  to  affure  its  liberty  and  independence  to  the 
hteit  ages ! 
s  And  again  ; 

Endowed  with  a  penetrating  and  inquifitive  genius,  fpeculative  and  philofophical 
Subjects  engaged  his  eariy  attention  ;  but  he  loved  them  only  as  they  were  ufeful,  and 
purfued  them  no  farther  than  as  he  found  his  researches  applicable  to  fome  Sub- 
stantial purpofes  in  life.  His  flock  of  knowledge  and  the  fruits  of  his  invefti;  ns, 
he  never  hoarded  up  for  his  own  private  ufe.  Whatever  he  difcovered — whatever  he 
confidered  as  beneficial  to  mankind — frefh  as  it  was  conceived,  or  brought  forth  in 
his  own  mind,  he  communicated  to  his  fellow-citizens,  by  means  of  his  news-papurs 
and  almanacs,  in  delicate  and  palatable  morfels,  for  the  advancement  of  induftry, 
frugality,  and  other  republican  virtues  ;  and  at  a  future  day,  as  occafion  might  require, 
he  would  colled  and  digeft  the  parts,  and  let  out  the  whole  into  one  rich  feaft  of 
ufeful  maxims  and  practical  wifdom. 

Towards  the  dole  of  the  performance,  Dr.  S.  introduces  a  letter 
■written  to  him  by  Mr.  Jefreribn,  which  fliews  the  extraordinary  ve- 
neration and  efteem  in  which  the  character  of  Dr.  Franklin  was  held, 
by  all  ranks  of  people,  in  France  : 

I  feel,  fays  Mr.  J.  both  the  wifh  and  the  duty  to  communicate,  in  compliance  with 
your  requeft,  whatever,  within  my  knowledge,  might  render  juftice  to  the  memo- 
ry of  our  great  countryman,  Dr.  Franllin;  in  whom  Philosophy  has  to  deplore  one  of 
its  principal  luminaries  extinguifhed.  But  my  opportunities  of  knowing  the  intereft- 
ing  facts  of  his  life  have  not  been  equal  to  my  defire  of  making  them  known. 

lean  only  therefore,  teftify  in  general,  that  there  appeared  to  me  more  refpeit  and 
veneration  attached  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Franiln  in  France,  than  to  that  of  any 
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other  in  the  fame  country,  foreign  or  native.  T  had  opportunities  of  knowing  parti- 
cularly how  far  thefe  fentiments  were  felt,  hy  the  foreign  ambajjodors  and  nu7dRers  at 
the  court  of  Verfuilles.  The  fable  of  his  capture  hy  the  Algerines,  propagated  by  the 
Englifn  news-papers,  excited  no  uneafinefs,  as  it  was  feen  at  once  to  be  a  difh  cook'd 
up  to  pleafe  certain  readers  ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  anxiety  of  his  diplomatic 
brethren  on  a  fubfequent  report  of  his  deatii,  which,  although  premature,  bore  fome 
marks  of  authenticity. 

I  found  the   miniiters  of  France  equally  impreffed  with  his  talents  and  integrity. 
The   count   de  Vergennes,  particularly,  gave  me  repeated  and  unequivocal  demon- 
-  ftrations  of  his  entire  confidence  in  him. 

When  he  left  Pajfy,  it  feemed  as  if  the  village  had  loft  its  patriarch.  On  taking 
leave  of  the  court,  which  he  did  by  letter,  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  handfomely 
complimented,  and  furnifhed  him  with  a  lifter  and  mules  of  his  own,  the  only  kind  of 
conveyance  the  flate  of  his  health  could  bear. 

The  fucceffion  to  Dr.  Franklin,  at  the  court  of  France,,  was  an  excellent  fchool  of 
humility  to  me.  On  being  prefented  to  any  one,  as  the  minijler  o/Amcrica%  the  com- 
mon-placs  queftion  was  '  e'eft  vous,  monfieur,  qui  remplaccz  le  Docttur  Franklin  V 
— it  is  you,  fir,  who  replace  doctor  Franklin  !  1  generally  anfwered — *  No  one  can 
replace  him,    fir;   I  am  only  hisfuccejor.' 

I  could  here  relate  a  number  of  thofe  bons  mots  with  which  he  was  ufed  to  charm 
every  fociety,  as  having  heard  many  of  them}  but  thefe  are  not  your  object.  Par- 
ticuiars  of  greater  dignity  happened  not  to  occur,  during  his  flay  of  nine  months  af- 
ter my  arrival  in  France. 

A  little  before  that  time,  Argand  had  invented  his  celebrated  lamp,  in  which  the 
flame  is  ipread  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  air 
within  as  well  as  without.  Dr.  Franklin  had  been  on  the  point  of  the  fame  difcove- 
ry  The  idea  had  occurred  to  him;  but  he  had  tried  abuli-rufh  as  a  wick,  which  did 
not  fucceed.  His  occupations  did  not  permit  him  to  repeat  and  extend  his  trials  to 
the  introduction  of  a  larger  column  of  air,  than  couid  pafs  through  the  ftem  of  a 
bull-rufh. 

About  that  time,  alfo,  the  king  of  France  gave  him  a  fignal  teftimony  of  refpect 
by  joining  him  with  fome  of  the  mofl  iiluilrious  men  of  the  nation,  to  examine  that 
ignis  fatuHs  of  philofophy,  the  animal  magnetif??i  of  the  maniac,  MESMER;  the  pre- 
tended effects  of  which  had  aftonifhed  all  Paris.  From  Dr.  Franklin's  hand,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brethren  of  the  learned  committee,  that  compound  of  fraud  and  foily 
was  unveiled,  and  received  its  death-wound.  After  this  nothing  very  intereftini* 
was  before  the  public,  either  in  philofophy  or  politics,  during  his  tlay  ;  and  he  was 
principally  occupied  in  winding  up  his  affairs,  and  preparing  for  his  return  to  Ameri- 
ca. 

Thefe  fmall  offerings  to  the  memory  of  our  great  and  dear  friend,  (whom  time 
will  be  making  ftill  greater,  while  it  is  fpunging  us  from  its  records)  mud  be  accept- 
ed by  you,  fir,  in  that  fpirit  of  love  and  veneration  for  him,  in  which  they  are  made* 
and  not  according  to  their  infignificancy  in  the  eyes  of  a  world,  which  did  not  wane 
this  mite  to  fill  up  the  meafure  of  his  worth. 

His  death  was  an  affliction  which  was  to  happen  to  us  at  fome  time  or  other.  We 
have  reafon  to  be  thankful  he  was  fo  long  fpared  ;  that  the  mod  ufeful  life  fhould  be 
the  longeft  alfo;  that  it  was  protracted  fo  far  beyond  the  ordinary  fpan  allotted  to 
humanity,  as  to  avail  us  of  his  wifdomand  virtue  in  the  eftablifliment  of  our freedom  in 
the  zvejl ;  and  to  blefs  him  with  a  view  of  its  daivn  in  the  eajl,  where  men  feemed  till 
now  to  have  learned  every  thing        -but  hoiu  to  be  free. 

In  the  Life  we  have  given  of  Dr.  Franklin,  fome  pains  have  been  • 
taken  to  prove  that  he  was  the  firft,  who,  by  artificial  methods,  drew 
down  fire  from  the  clouds.  This  was  deemed  the  more  neceflary,  as 
it  had  been  ailerted,  after  his  death,  in  fome  European  publication-, 
that  others  had  previoufly  made  the  fame  grand  experiment,  with  e- 
qual  fuccefs.  Certain  it  is,  that  others  were  in  purfuit  of  the  fame 
object,  and  finally  attained  it  ;  but  Franklin's  claim,  as  the  firft  ex- 
perimental difcoverer,  is  now  incontrovertible--  eftablilhed.     It  is  re- 
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markable  that  very  few  men  have  been  allowed  the  undivided  honour 
of  their  difcoveries  ;  and  indeed  that  fimilar  difcoveries  have  fre- 
quently been  made,  about  the  fame  time,  by  different  men,  in  very 
aiftant  parts  of  the  world.  On  this  fubject  our  author  has  the  fol- 
lowing ingenious  obfervations  : 

There  is  ibmething  worthy  of  obfervation  in  the  progrefs  of  fcience  and  human 
genius.  As  in  the  natural  world  there  is  a  variety  and  fuccefiion  of  feeds  and  crops 
for  different  foils  and  feafons;  fo  (if  the  comparifon  may  be  allowed)  in  the  philo- 
fophicai  world,  there  liave  been  different  aeras  for  feed-time  and  harveft  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  countries  far  dif- 
tant  from  each  other,  different  men  have  fallen  into  the  fame  tracks  of  fcience,  and 
have  made  fimilar  and  correfpondent  difcoveries,  at  the  fame  periods  of  time,  with- 
out the  leaft  communication  with  each  other.  Whether  it  be  that,  at  the  proper 
feafon  of  vegetation  for  thefe  different  branches,  there  be  a  kind  of  intelleflual  or 
mental  farina  diffeminated,  which  falling  on  congenial  fpirits  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  take  root  at  the  fame  time,  and  fpring  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  perfection , 
according  to  therichnefs  of  the  foil  and  the  aptitude  of  the  feafon  ? 

Our  author  having  taken  a  view  of  Dr.  Franklin's  political  and 
philofophicai  character,  concludes  with  an  inveftigation  of  his  religi- 
ous principles;  a  fubject  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  have  been  much 
better  omitted.     No  man,  furely,  has  a  right  to  fcrutinize  the  articles 

of  another's  faith. A  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  his  niece,  on  the 

death  of  his  brother,  is  introduced  ;  but  although  this  proves  that  he 
"  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  foul,"  it  affords  no  reafon  for 
concluding  that  i(  he  believed  in  divine  revelation."  Of  this,  we 
apprehend,  more  conclufive  teftimony  might  be  obtained  ;  but  whe- 
ther he  did,  or  did  not,  believe  in  the  articles  of  this,  that,  or  the  o- 
ther  religious  creed,  is  a  queftion  with  which  mankind  have  nothing 
to  do.  To  the  Supreme  Being  only  is  man  accountable  for  his  religi- 
ous opinions,  or  the  practice  which  is  founded  upon  them,  when  this 
practice  does  not  prove  injurious  to  fociety.  The  mind  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, however,  was  dignified  by  all  thofe  focial  and  moral  virtues, 
which  are  beneficial  to  mankind,  or  honourable  to  human  nature  ; 
and,  as  far  as  it  is  proper  for  weak  mortals  to  judge,  the  fmcere  ado- 
ration of  his  maker  occupied  a  due  fhare  of  his  attention. 

Thefe  obfervations,  upon  the  concluding  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  eulo- 
gium, are  offered,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  clerical  character  of 
the  author.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  a  peculiar  habit  of  thinking, 
acquired  by  his  profeffim,  that  he  deemed  an  inquiry  into  Dr.  Frank- 
lin's religious  character  either  proper  or  neceffary. 

The  concluding  part  of  Dr.  Franklin's  letter  to  his  niece,  gives 
rile  to  the  following  beautiful  apofircphe,  which  clofes  the  eulo- 
gium. 

Yes,  thou  dear  departed  friend  and  fellow  citizen  !  Thou,  too,  art  gone  before  us — 
thy  chair,  thy  celeiiial  car,  was  firfh  ready  !  we  mud  foon  follow,  and  we  know 
where  to  find  thee  !  may  we  feek  to  follow  thee  by  lives  of  virtue  and  benevolence 
like  thine — then  fhall  we  furely  find  thee — and  part  with  thee  no  more,  forever  !  let 
all  thy  fellow-citizens;  let  all  thy  compatriots  ;  let  every  clafs  of  men  with  whom 
thou  wert  affbeiated  here  on  earth — in  deviling  plans  of  government,  in  framing 
and  executing  good   laws,  in  difieminating   ufeful  knowledge,  in  alleviating   human 

mifcry,  and  in  promoting  the  happinefs  of  mankind let  them   confider   thee   as 

their  guardian-genius,  flill  prefect  and  prcficing  amongffc  them;  and  what  thty 
conceive  thou  would'ft  advife  to  be  done,  let  them  advife  and  do  like  wife,  and  they 
(hull  not  greatly  deviate  from  the  path  of  virtue  and  glory. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  late  expedition,  under  Major-general  St. 
CLAIR.  Read  in  the  Uoufe  of  Reprejentativss  oj  the  United  States,  M 
the  8th  of  May,  I  792. 

THE  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  failure  ef  the  late  ex- 
pedition under  major-general  St.  Clair,  have  proceeded  to  examine  all  the  pa- 
pers furnifhed  by  the  executive  department  relative  thereto;  fundry  papers  and 
accounts  furnifhed  by  the  trealury  and  war  departments,  with  explanations  of  the 
fame  by  the  heads  of  thofe  departments  in  perlon  ;  to  hear  the  teftimony  of  witnefle* 
upon  oath,  and  written  remarks  by  general  St.  Clair,  upon  the  facts  eftablifhed  by 
the  whole  evidence,  and,  as  the  relult  of  their  inquiries,  make  the  following 

REPORT. 

THAT  the  contract  for  the  fupplies  of  the  army,  on  the  rout  from  Fort-Pitt,  wa 
made  by  Theodofius  Fowler,  with   the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  and  bears  date  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  1790.    That,  at  the  fame  time,  a  bond,  in  the  penalty 
of  one   hundred   thoufand     dollars,    with  Walter  Livingfton    and  John  Cochran, 
fecurities   thereto,   was  entered  into  for  the  due  execution  of  the  contract. 

That  on  the  third  day  of  January,  1791,  the  contract  was  wholly  transferred  from 
the  faid  Fowler  to  William  Duer,  a  copy  of  which  transfer  was  lodged  in  the  office  of  the 
fecretary  of  the  treafury.     That  by  letter  from  the  fecretary  at  war,  bearing  date  the 
twenty-fifth  of  February,  179 i,addrefied  to  William  Duer, itappears  that  he  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  contractor.     Thatno  correfpondence  appears  to  have  taken  place  fubfe- 
quently  to  that  time,  between  Theodofius  Fowler  and  either  the  treafury  or  war  de- 
partments.    That  on  the  fixth  day  of  March,  1 79 1,  a  contrail  was  entered  into,  by 
William  Duer,  with  the   fecretary  at  war,  for  fupplying   the  troops   with  provifions 
until  their  arrival  at  Fort-Pitt,  and  at  Fort-Pitt.     A  bond  was  at  the  fame  time  enter- 
ed into,  by  the  faid  William  Duer,  for  the  due  execution  of  the  faid  contract,  inthe 
penalty  of  four  thovfand  dollars,  without  any  fecurity  what  foe  ver- 

That  the  act  making  provifion  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  received  the  figna- 
inre  of  the  Prefident  of  the  united  ftates,  the  third  of  March,  1791.  That  general 
St.  Clair,  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  deftined  for  the  expedition, 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  fame  month  and  on  tike  twenty-eighth,  left  Philadelphia  for 
Fort-Pitt,  at  which  place  he  arrived  the  fixteenth  day  of  April,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Lexington,  and  from  thence  to  Fort-  Wafhington,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  May — At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  general  at  Fort- Wafhington, 
the  garrifon  there  confided  of  feventy  five  non-commiflioned  officers  and  privates  fit 
for  duty — the  garrifon  at  Fort-Harmar,  of  forty-five — at  Fort-Steubsn,  of  fixty-one 
— at  Fort-Knox,  of  eighty-threee— and  on  the  fixteenth  day  of  July,  the  whole  of  the 
firft  united  ftates  regiment,  amounting  to  two  hunJred  and  ninety-nine  non-com- 
tniffioned  officers  and  privates,  arrived  at  Fort- Wafhington,  under  orders  from  the 
commander  in  chief — General  Butler  was  appointed  the  fecond  in  command,  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  make  the  ncceffary  arrangements 
for  the  recruiting  fervice.  That  he  arrived  in  Baltimore,  in  the  ftate  of  Maryland, 
the  twentieth  of  April,  and  continued  there  'till  the  thirtieth  of  the  fame  month. 
That  he  arrived  at  Carlifle,  in  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  at 
Fort-Pitt  on  the  twenty  fecond  of  the  month — It  appears  that  no  monies  for  pur- 
chafing  fupplies  were  furnifhed  at  Carlifle,  which  was  the  place  of  rendezvous,  for  the 
enlifted  foldiery,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  and  that  Mr.  Smith,  agerrt  for  the  contractor, 
was  adtively  engaged  in  furnifhing  fupplies  for  the  troops  on  credit. 

It  appears  by  Tetters  from  John  Kean,  another  of  the  contractor's  agents,  that  no 
monies  had  been  received  by  him  on  the  eighth  of  May;  and  it  appears,  that  on  the 
twenty-third  of  March,  there  was  advanced  to  William,  Duer,  upon  the  laft  men- 
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tioned  contract,  from  the  treafury,  the  fum  of  fifteen  thoufand  dollar?;  and  that  there 
was  advanced,  upon  the  firft  mentioned  contract,  the  fum  of  feventy  thoufand  dol- 
lars, in  the  following  dates,  to  wit : 

March  22d  -  10,000  Dollars. 

.April  7th  -  -     1     -  15,000  Ditto. 

April  25th  -  15,000  Ditto. 

May   7th  -  ao,ooo  Ditto. 

July  20th  -  10,000  Ditto. 

It  appears,  from  the  correfpondence  of  general  Butler  to  the  fecretary  at  war,  from 
the  ninth  of  May  to  the  ninth  of  June,  repeated  complaints  were  made  of  fatal  mif- 
managements  and  neglects,  in  the  quarter-mafter's  and  milkary-ftores  department, 
particularly  as  to  tents,  knapfacks,  camp-kettles,  cartridge-boxes,  pack-faddies,  &c. 
all  of  which  articles  were  deficient  in  quantity,  and  bad  in  quality.  » 

The  pack-faddles,  in  particular,  were  made  in  Philadelphia,  which,  writh  the  trans- 
portation, amounted  to  more  than  double  the  price  at  which  they  might  have  been 
procured  at  Fort-Pitt,  and  were  found  upon  examination,  to  be  unfit  for  ufe. — Th« 
arms  fent  forward  appear  not  to  have  been  duly  examined,  and  arrived  at  Fort-Pitt 
extremely  out  of  or<Ier,  and  many  totally  unfit  for  ufe,  which  circumftance  rendered 
repairs  abfolutely  necelfary,  and  added  to  the  delay  of  the  troops  at  Fort-Pitt. 

It  appears  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  powder,  fupplied  for  the  ufe  of  the  ar- 
my, was  not  of  good  quality,  though  an  experiment  was  made  by  major  Fergufon,  at 
Fort-Pitt,  with  a  howitz,  who  reported  in  favor  of  the  quality  of  the  powder.     On 
the  ninth  of  June,  gsneral  Neville,  another  of  the  contractor's  agents,  informed  gene- 
ral Butler,  that  he  had  not  at  that  time  received  any  monies  from  the  contractors,  for 
the  purchafe  of  provifions,  See.  for  the  troops,    and  was  obliged  to  fupply  them  oa 
credit ;  that  the  country  furnifhed  provifions  in  abundance,  at  a  cheap  rate,  when  mo- 
ney was  had  for  the  purchafe.     That  fhortly  after  this  information  was  communica- 
ted to  general  Butler,  at  his  re  que  ft   four  hundred  dollars   were  advanced   to  general 
Neville,  by  the  quarter-mafter,  for  the  purchafe  of  provifions   for    the  troops.     The 
troops  arrived  at  Fort-Pitt  in  the  following  order,  to  wit  : 
May        16th.     Captain  Slough,  fixty-nine  men. 

18th.     Captain  Powers,  feventy-eight  men. 
19th.      Captain  Cribbs,  forty  men. 

Captain  Guthrie,  twenty-three. 
35th.     Captain  Armftrong,  feventy-fix. 
Captain  Kirkwood,  fixty-feven. 
3ifl:.      Captain  Snowden,  one  hundred  and  one. 
Time       2d.         Captain  Sparks,  eighty-three. 
3d.  Captain  Butler,  fixty-one. 

Captain  Brock,  eighty-two. 
Captain  Vanfwearingam,  eighty-eight. 
5th.        Captain  Pike,  feventy-three. 
Total,  including  officers  and  privates,  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  ;    and  left  that 
place  in   the   following   order,  major   Fergufon,  with   capt     Armftrong't,  company, 
about  the  firft  of  Juae.     Capt.  Snowden,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  on  the 
da\ ■  of  .      Major  Gaither,  with  about  five  hundred  men,  12th  of  July-— 

and  on  the  ?zd  Anguft,  the  laft  of  the  troops,  under  the   command  of  capt.  Phelon  ; 
and  general  Butler,  with  the  quarter-mafter-general,  on  the  26th  Auguffc. 

It  appears  that  general  Butler  had  orders,  from  the  department  at  war,  to  protect 
the  frontiers  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  that  the  delays  in  fending  for- 
ward the  troops  from  Fort-Pitt  arofe  partly  from  that  circumftance.  and  partly  from 
the  temporary  want  of  fupplies  of  provifions  and  other  necaffaries,  and  from  the 
■want  of  the  neeeffary  boats  for  their  tranfportation,  which  were  not  in  readinefs  as 
foon  as  the  troops  were.  It  appears  that  general  Butler  acted  with  ability,  activity, 
and  zeal  in  his  command  at  Fort-Pitt,  and  that  the  delays  of  the  troops  there  cannot 
be  imputed  to  his  want  of  judgment,  or  his  want  of  exertion. 

The  troops  met  with  confiderable  difficulties  and  delays  ingoing  down  the  river, 
from  the  low  ftate  of  the  water,  and  arrived  at  Fort-Wafhington    in    the  following 
©rder.      Capt.  Mumford,  from  North-Carolina,  with  about  fifty  men,  on  the 
«lay  of  .     Major   Fergufon,   with  capt.  Armftrong**  company,  on   the 

day  ©f  •     Major  Gaither,  with  the  troops  und«r  his  command  on  the 
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iay  of  .     Colonel  Darke,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  on  th« 

day  of  ;   and  the  Kentucky  militia,  on  the  day  of 

The  army,  coniifting  of  about  two  thoufand  non-commiffioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, moved  from  Fort-Wafhington,  by  orders  from  the  commander  in  chief,  to  * 
place  about  five  or  lix  miles  from  thence,  called  Ludlow's  ftation,  where  they  continu- 
ed till  the  feventeenth  day  of  September,  at  which  time  the  whole  army  amounted  to 
about  two  thoufand  three  hundred  non-commiffioned  officers  and  privates  fit  for  duty. 
That  the  price  of  rations  at  Fort-Wafhington,  agreeably  to  contract,  was  6  3-4  ooths 
of  a  dollar  per  ration:  the  price  of  rations  at  Ludlow's  ftation,  was  15  1-4  yoths  of  a 
dollar  per  ration. 

That  the  inducements  of  the  commander  in  chief  to  this  movement,  appear  to  have 
been,  to  furnifh  green  forage  for  the  horfes  and  beef-cattle  of  the  army,  to  inftruct  the 
foldiery  in  field  exercife  and  other  neceffary  difcipline,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  intoxication,  which  were  very  plentifully  fupplied  at  Fort-Wafhington,  and 
ufed  to  an  excefiive  degree  by  the  foldiery,  to  correct  the  exceffive  ufe  of  which,  the 
moft  rigid  attention  to  difcipiine,  was  found  incompetent. 

Mr.  Hodgdon  was  appointed  quarter-mafter-gencral  in  the  month  of  March,  and 
continued  at  Philadelphia,  until  the  4th  of  June  ;  he  then  proceded  to  Fort-Pitt, 
where  he  arrived  the  tenth  of  the  fame  month — no  fufheient  caufes  have  appeared  to  the 
committee  to  juftify  this  delay,  and  hisprefence  with  the  army  appears  to  have  been 
effentially  neceffary,  previoufly  to  that  time.  The  duties  of  the  commander  in  chief 
were  much  increafed,  in  conference  of  the  abiencc  of  the  quarter-mailer-general ; 
and  after  a  continued  expectation  of  his  arrival  at  Fort-Wafhington,  for  more  than 
fix  weeks,  the  commander  in  chief  gave  him  exprefs  orders,  by  letter,  to  repair  to  camp 
without  delay. 

Thg  receipt  of  the  letter  is  acknowledged  ;  but  the  orders  contained  therein  were 
neither  anfwered  nor  obeyed,  and  his  arrival  at  camp,  was  not  until  the  tenth  of  Sep- 
tember. The  commander  in  chief,  until  that  time,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his 
office,  difcharged  thofe  of  the  quarter-mafter-general ;  and  the  military  flores  furnifh- 
ed  by  that  department  were  fo  deficient,  from  mifmanagement  and  neglect,  that  ma- 
ny things,  effential  to  the  movements  of  the  army,  were  either  wholly  made  or  re- 
paired at  Fort-Wafhington,  and  even  the  tools  for  the  artificers  to  work  with ;  the 
cuarter-mafter  particularly  informed  the  commander  in  chief  that  two  complete  tra- 
velling-forges were  fent  forward,  and  upon  examination  both  of  them  were  found  tit 
be  without  an  anvil;  many  other  things, equally  neceffary,  where  either  wholly  0- 
mitted,  or  unfit  for  their  intended  ufe.  There  were  fix  hundred  and  fevency-five 
ftand  of  arms  at  Fort-Wafhington  the  firft  of  June,  and  moft  of  them  totally  out  of 
repair.  The  commander  in  chief  appears  tc  have  been  correct  and  attentive  in  all 
his  communications  with  the  fecretary  at  war,  and  to  have  difcharged  the  various  du- 
ties which  devolved  upon  him  with  ability,  activity,  and  zeal. 

The  army  moved  from  Ludlow's  ftation,  on  the  feventeenth  day  of  Septetember, 
and  arrived  at  the  place  where   Fort-Hamilton   is  now  erected,  on  the  day  of 

they  emp'oyed  about  fifteen  days  building  that  fort,  and  then  proceeded  in 
their  march  to  the  place  where  Fort-Jefferfon  is  now  erected,  forty-four  miles  diftant 
from  Fort-Hamilton,  where  they  arrived  on  the  day  of  October,  and  commen- 

ced their  march  from  that  place  on  the  24th  of  the  fame  month — that  the  army  at 
this  time  confifted  of  about  non-commiffioned  officers  and  privates  fit  for  duty  ; 

at  this  time  the  army  had  no  more  than  three  days  fupply  of  flour  and  were  fometime* 
at  one  fourth,  and  fometimes  at  one  hull"  allowance  of  that  article,  the  deficiencies  of 
which  allowance  were  made  up  by  increafing  the  quantity  of  beef,  with  which  thty 
were  plentifully  fupplied-  The  army  was  delayed  five  or  fix  days,  on  the  march  from 
.Fort-Jefferfon.  for  the  want  of  provifions;  and  the  feafon  was  fo  far  advanced,  that 
fufneient  green  forage  for  the  horfes  could  not  be  procured,  from  which  circumitances 
many  of  the  horfes  were  totally  loft,  and  others  rendered  unfit  for  fervid. 

The  orders  to  the  commander  in  chief  to  proceed  v;ith  the  expedition,  w.re  ex- 
prefs an  dunequivocal,  fo  much  fo,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  to  preclude  the 
commander  in  chief  from  exercifingany  difcrction  relatively  to  that  object. 

On  the  51ft  of  October,  about  lixty  of  the  Kentucky  militia  deferred  in  a  body, 
and  the  firft  regiment  ccufifting  of  about  three  hundred  effective  men,  was  detached, 
with  a  view  to  cover  a  convoy  of  provifions  which  was  expected,  and  which  it  was 
fuppofed  was  in  danger  from  the  deferted  militia,  ai-.d  to  prevent  further  defertion- — 
On  the  3d  of  November,  after  detaching  the  firft  regiment,  the  army  confifted  oi  a- 
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bout  fourteen-hundred  effective  men  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  about  half  an 
hour  after  funrife,  a  general  attack  was  commenced,  and  in  a  few  minutes  thereafter, 
pearly  the  whole  army  was  furrounded  by  the  enemy      The  action  continued  about 
four  hours,  during  which  leveral  charges  were  made  by  part  of  th«  army,  which  cauf- 
cd  the  enemy  to  give  way,    but  produced  no  good  effect:   The  attack  was  unexpect- 
ed, the  troops  having  been  juft  dil  miffed   from    the   morning  parade;   it  commenced 
upon  the  militia  who  were  in    advance  of  the  main  army,  and  who  fled  through  the 
main  army,  without  firing  a  gun.     This  circumftance  threw  the  troops  into  fome  dif- 
©rder,  which  it  appears  they  never  completely  recovered  -luring  the  action      The  fire 
©f  the  army  was  conftant,  but  not  well  directed  ;  and  it  appears  th.it   a   part    of   the 
troops  behaved  as  well  as  could  be  expected   from   their  {late  of  difcipline,  and  the 
manner  and  fuddennefs  of  the  attack      The  commander  in  chief  appears  to  have  been 
coo  and  deliberate  in  the    whole  of  the  action,  and  the  officers  in  general  a-  ive  and 
Intrepid— The  whole  order  of  march,  as  far  as  the  committee  are  capable  of  expreffing 
an  opinion,  appears  to  have  been  judicious,  and  the  ground  for  action  well  choien. — 
The  retreat  was  disorderly  in  the  extreme  ;  after  it  commenced, no  orders  were  obey- 
ed if  any  were  given,   the  men  having  10ft  ah  regard  of  difcipline  or  control.     All  the 
precautions  appear  to   have  been  taken,  lor  the  fafety  and  comfort  of  the  wounded, 
which  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  would  admit  of. 

The  committee  have  had  no  competent  evidence  before  them,  to  aicertain  the  num 
ber  of  the  enemy  in  action — there  were  various  conjectures  as  to  the  number,  from 
different  perfons,  from  five  hundred  the  loweft,  to  one  thouland  or  twelve  hundred 
the  higheft. 

Mr  Barton,  a  witnefs  examined  by  the  committee,  converfed  with  a  chief  at  Ni- 
agara, who  was  in  the  action,  and  was  by  him  informed,  that  the  number  of  the  enemy 
in  action  was  one  thoufand  and  forty,  and  that  fix  hundred  more  had  convened,  but 
were  engaged  in  hunting,  at  the  time  of  the  action.  He  was  alfo  informed,  that  the 
enemy  had  not  collected  in  any  confidcrable  numbers  until  a  few  days  before  the  ac- 
tion. This  information  appears  to  be  corroborated  by  fome  other  circumftances,  fuf- 
ficient  to  induce  a  belief  of  the  fact  in  the  committee. 

The  contractors  for  fupplies,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  contract,  were  to  furniih 
horfes,  &c  for  the  tranfporution  of  the  fupplies.  In  this  condition  of  the  contract 
there  was  a  total  failure,  which  compelled  the  commander  in  chief  to  direct  between 
fix  and  {even  hundred  horfes  to  be  purchafed  by  Ifrael  Ludlow,  one  of  the  contrac- 
tor's agents,  to  draw  bills  on  Mr.  Duer,  the  acting  contractor,  for  payment,  which 
bills  were  in  dor  fed  by  the  commander  in  chief,  to  the  amount  of  about  feventeen 
thoufand  dollars,  were  protefted  by  the  contractor, and  paid  at  the  treafury;  the  per- 
fons employed  by  the  agents  of  the  contractors  to  drive  the  horfes,  appear  to  have 
been  totally  unacquainted  with  that,  bufinefs,  and  from  the  want  of  bells, hopples, and 
ether  neceffaries  of  that  kind,  as  well  as  from  other  grofs  mifmanagement,  many  of 
the  horfes  were  loft,  and  others  rendered  unfit  for  fcrvice  ; — from  which  caufes  there 
were  not  pack -horfes  fufficient  to  tranfport  the  neceffary  quantity  of  flour  from  Fort- 
Wafliington,  for  the  ufe  of  the  army  on  their  march — this  circumftance  retarded  the 
execution  of  the  expedition. 

The  officers,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  contract,  had  an  election,  of  drawing  the 
whole  of  the  rations,  to  which  their  rank  entitled  them,  or  of  receiving  the  contract 
price  of  them  in  cafn.  The  contractor's  agen'.s  not  being  furnifhed  with  money  for 
thispurpofe,  gave  rife  to  a  genera]  order,  by  which  the  officer  was  directed  to  receive 
a  certificate  from  the  contractor's  agent,  called  a  due-bill,  of  one  of  which  bills  the 
following  is  a  copy  :     , 

"  Due  Major  H.  Gaither  one  hundred  and  feventy-rthree  complete  rations,  on  the 
route  to  Miami  village,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Wilfon's  certificate." 

(Signed)  MATT    EARNEST, 

for  WM  DUER. 
Fort  Wafliington,  Nov  27th,  I  790. 
This  due-bill  ilfued  upon  the  officer's  figning  fome  acknowledgement  of  fatisfac- 
tlon  for  his  whole  retained  rations,  which  acknowledgement  of  fatisfaction  forms  a 
voucher  for  fettl.mient,  to  the  contractor,  with  the  treafury  department;  and  the  of- 
ficer is  refufed  payment  for  thefe  due-bills  at  the  pay-office,  till  cafualties  by  which 
thefe  evidences  of  debt  become  loil  or  deftroyed,  are  the  gain  of  the  contractor,  and 
the  lofs  of  the  officer. 
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It  is  fuggefted  by  the  fecretary  of  the  trcafury,  though  not  with  pofitive  certainty, 
that  a  fufticient  fum  will  be  found  due  from  the  trcafury  to  the  contractors,  upon  a  fi- 
nal fettlement,  to  cover  all  thefe  debts  to  the  officers  ;  the  general  order,  which  had 
the  operation  before  Hated,  continued  in  force  about  five  or  fix  weeks,  and  wag  abol- 
iflied  about  the  19th  of  October.  The  privates  of  the  levies  received  but  three  dol- 
lars pay  each,  from  the  time  of  their  refpective  inliftments  to  the  time  ef  their  re- 
fpective difcharges,  and  were  actually  difcharged  without  further  pay  or  fettlement  ; 
notes  of  difcharge  were  given  them,  fpecifying  the  time  of  their  fervice,  and  bearing 
indorfations,  that  fome  advancements  had  been  made  to  them  in  account,  without  ftat- 
ing  the  amount,  the  object  of  which  is  fuggefled  to  have  been  to  prevent  transfers;  the 
intended  effect  was  not  produced  by  the  meafure  ;  the  notes  were  fold  for  trifling  con- 
siderations. The  real  fums  due  on  the  notes  were  various,  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
dollars,  and  they  were  frequently  fold  for  one  dollar,  or  one  gallon  of  whifkey. 
The  monies  for  the  pay  of  the  levies  did  not  leave  Philadelphia  till  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, nor  arrive  at  Fort-Wafhington  till  the  3d  of  January  1792,  fome  time  after  the 
lad  inlifted  levies  were  known  to  be  entitled  to  their  discharges  :  two  reafons  have 
been  afllgned,  by  the  iecretary  at  war,  for  this  delay  of  payment  ;  the  one,  becaufc 
there  was  no  regular  pay-mafter  to  the  army,  and  the  difficulties  of  tranfmitting  mo- 
nies at  fo  great  a  diftancc  to  the  army,  in  confequence  of  the  want  of  fuch  an  officer  ; 
the  other,  becaufe  it  was  fuppofed  that  the  army  would  be  at  that  time,  at  the  Miami 
village,  fo  far  advanced  in  the  wildernefs,  us  not  to  admit  of  the  practicability  of 
difcharging  the  levies,  the  total  defeat  of  the  army  not  having  been  previoufly  count- 
ed upon. 

The  cloathing  for  the  levies  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  parti- 
cularly coats,  hats,  and  fhoes,  the  laft  of  which  in  many  cafes  lafled  not  more  than 
four  days  ;  and  better  cloathing  was  furnifhed  them  upon  their  ialifting  into  the  re- 
gular fervice,  which  was  for  a  time  countenanced  by  the  commander  in  chief. 

Various  modes  appear  to  have  been  purfued  by  the  officers  for  inlifting  the  levies, 
which  occafioncd  great  uneafinefs  and  fome  coni'ufiVn  ;  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
Virginia  battalion  was  fo  inlifted,  that  the  terms  of  their  inliftments  appear  to  have 
expired  the  lit  November  :  the  orders  to  the  recruiting  officers  appear  not  to  have 
been  fuificiently  explicit  upon  this  point — whether  the  terms  of  inliftment  were  to 
commence  at  the  time  of  inliftment,  or  at  the  arrival  at  a  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
militia  appear  to  have  been  compofed  principally  of  fubftitutes,  and  totally  ungovern- 
able, and  regardlefs  of  military  duty  or  fubordination.  It  appears  that  the  comman- 
der in  chief  had  it  in  contemplation  to  commence  the  expedition,  at  leaft  one  month 
earlier  than  it  was  commenced,  with  the  force  he  then  had,  which  was  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  real  force  in  action  ;  but  was  prevented  for  the  want  of  the  quarter-maf- 
ter  and  contractor,  and  in  confequence  of  the  extreme  deficiencies  and  derangementi 
of  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  departments,  the  perlon  fent  forward  by  the  quarter-mafter 
being  totally  incompetent  for  the  bufinefs,  and  the  eontra<ftor's  agents  not  being  fuffi- 
cientiy fuppiied  with  money  to  enable  them  to  execute  their  duties. 

It  appears  to  the  committee,  that  in  the  wi:dernefs,  where  vegetables  are  not  to  be 
had,  and  the  duties  of  the  foldier  uncommonly  hard,  the  rations  allowed  hy  law,  if 
completely  fuppiied,  are  infufficient-  This  circumftance,with  others,  produced  difcon- 
teut  and  deiertion  among  the  foldiers. 

It  appears  to  the  committee,  that  there  were  appropriated  for  the  ufe  of  the  war 
department,  for  the  yean  791,  the  fum  of  fix  hundred  and  fifty-two  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  fixty-one  dollars,  and  fixty-one  cents,  and  that  there  have  been  advanc- 
ed by  the  treafury  to  the  war  department  upon  that  appropriation,  five  hundred  and 
feventy-five  thoufand,  nine  hundred  and  fix  dollars,  and  fifty  feven  cents,  to  wit : 
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And  that  the  treafury  has  always  been  in  readinefs to  make  the  requifite  advance 
upon  the  requeft  of  the  fecretary  at  war.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  committee  in 
what  manner,  and  to  what  amount,  thefe  advancements  have  heen  difburfed,  the  ac- 
counts not  having  been  yet  fettled  at  the  treafury — nor  was  it  poffifole,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  cafe,  that  they  could,  at  this  time,  have  received  any  conclufive  or  fatif- 
faclory  information  on  that  point. 

From  the  foregoing  ftate  of  facts,  the  committee  fuggeft  the  following,  as  the 
principal  caufes,  in  their  opinion,  of  the  failure  of  the  late  expedition  under  Ma- 
jor-general St-   Clair. 

The  delay  infurnifhing  the  materials  and  eftimates  for,  and  in  paffing  the  act  for 
the  protection  of  the  frontiers,  the  time  after  paffing  which  was  hardly  fufficient  to 
complete  and  difcipline  an  army  for  fuch  an  expedition,  during  the  fummer  months 
tof  the  fame  year. 

The  delays  eonfequent  upon  the  grofs  and  Jvarious  mifmanagements  and  neglects 
in  the  quarter-mafter's  and  contractor's  departments. 

The  latenefs  of  the  feafon  at  which  the  expedition  was  undertaken,  the  green  fe- 
rage  having  been  previoufiy  deftroyed  by  the  froft,  fo  that  a  fufficiency  of  fubiiftence 
for  the  horfes  neceffary  for  the  army  could  not  be  procured. 
The  want  of  difcipline  and  experience  in   the  troops. 

The  committee  conceive  it  but  juftice  to  the  commander  in  chief  to  fay,  that,  in 
their  ©pinion,  the  failure  of  the  late  expedition  can  in  no  refpect  be  imputed  to  his 
conduct,  either  at  any  time  before,  or  during  the  action  ;  but  that  as  his  conduct  in 
all  the  preparatory  arrangements  was  marked  with  peculiar  ability  and  zeal,  fo  his 
conduct  daring  the  action  fumifhed  firong  testimonies  of  his  cwolnefs  and  intrepi- 
dity. 

The  committee  fugticft,  as  reafons  for  leaving  the  number  of  the  troops,  at  particular 
periods,  and  the  dates  of  ibme  facts,  blank,  the  want  of  fufficient  time  to  complete 
the  report  with  minuteuefs,  ant!,  in  fome  inftances,  the  want  uf  the  neceffary  evi- 
dence. 


The  faid  report  being  read, 

Refolved,  That  this  houl'e  will  early  in  the  next  fefiion  proceed  to  take  the  fame 
into  coafideration. 

Extract  from  the  journal, 
JOHN  BECKLEY,  Clerk. 

The     Chronicle. 


ON  the  fir  ft  ©f  Anarch  lafl,  the  empet  or  of  Germany  died  fuddenly,  at  Vienna, 
in  the  arms  of  bis  wife,  no  other  perfbn  being  in  the  room.  His  fon  Francis 
immediately  took  the  reins  of  government,  in  the  Auftrian  monarchy,  the  empe- 
ror's death  will  probably  give  a  new  turn  to  the  politics  of  Europe.  The  people,  in 
fome  of  the  ftates,  it  is  faid,  have  (hewn  a  difpofition  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
now  offered  for  afferting  their  rights.     The  conduct  of  the  emperor,  as  well  as  fome 
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«£  the  German  princes,  with  refpect  to  France,  had  for  fome  time  been  rather  fufpi- 
cious.  The  prefent  confufed  flate  of  the  empire,  and  the  flate  of  indecifion  into 
which  all  its  members  are  thrown,  add«d  to  the  length  of  time  which  muft  intervene 
before  the  election  of  an  emperor  can  take  place,  would  feem  to  bode  favourably  for 
the  caufe  of  liberty,  as  weil  in  France,  as  all  over  Europe. — Every  thing  on  this  fub- 
jedr.,  however,  is  at  prefent  mere  conjecture. — Certain  it  is,  that  Leopold  was,  at  all 
times,  of  an  extremely  pacific  difpofition  ;  whether  his  fucceflbr  will  be  equally  lb, 
time  alone  can  determine. 

In  France  much  confafion  feems  to  have  prevailed  for  fome  time.  The  miniftry 
has  been  almoft  entirely  change  ,  by  difmiffion  or  refignation.  Againft  M.  de  Lef- 
fart,  one  of  the  late  miniflers,  fifteen  articles  of  impeachment  have  been  exhibited,  re- 
lating chiefly  to  his  remifsnefs  and  inattention,  in  reipecl  to  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  ex-princes.  The  death  of  the  emperor  was  confidered,  at  Paris,  as  an 
ev^ut  lb  favourable  to  the  revolution,  that  the  aifignats  had  a  temporary  rife  of  tea 
per  cent. 

On  the  16th  of  March  Iaft,  the  king  of  Sweden  was  wounded  in  the  groin,  at  a 
r/uiqueradc,  by  feveral  balls  difeharged  from  a  piftol.  The  perpetrator  was  a 
difbanded  oflicer.  Part  of  the  load  had  been  extracted  ;  but  the  king  (till  remained 
in  a  dangerous  fituation,  when  the  account  came  away. 

The  <?ueen  of  Portugal  has  been  for  fome  time  infane  ;  but,  by  the  flcilful  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Willis,  famous  for  curing  the  bafileumania,  fhe  is  fomewhat  better.  It  is 
faid  that  Dr.  "Willis  ilioulated  for  a  fee  of  twenty  tboufand  pounds  fteriing,  before  he 
confented  to  leave  England. 

On  the  28th  of  February  lail,  the  celebrated  count  Florida  Blanca,  prime  minifler 
of  Spain,  was  difmiifed  from  of+ice.  He  15  fucceeded  by  M.  D'Aranda.  By  an  e- 
dict.,  publiihed  the  lame  day,  the  fuperintendance  cf  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment is  vefted  in  the  council  of  flate,  of  which  the  king  has  declared  himfelf  head, 
and  the  count  D'Aranda  fenior  member. 

In  Prujfta  and  in  Hungary,  fundry  infurrections  have  lately  taken  place.  The  mili- 
tary, difTatisfied  with  their  pay,  took  part  with  the  citizens. — Defpotifm  feems  to  tot- 
ter every  where  ;  and  to  be  but  feebly  fupported  by  its  great  ancient  pillar,  hireling 
armies. 

Late  letters  from  Cape  Francois  ftate,  that  that  ifland  is  in  a  miferable  fituation  ; 
and  threatened  more  and  more  with  total  ruin. 

By  accounts  from  India,  to  the  28th  Dec.  'aft,  it  appears  that  Tippoo  had  advanced 
ten  miles  from  his  capital,  and  had  ftrongly  fortified  his  camp,  which  it  was  expected 
every  hour,  would  be  attacked  by  lord  Gornwallis. 

On  the  19th  Nov.  Iaft,  an  engagement  took  place,  in  the  Indian  feas,  between  a 
French  and  Englifh  frigate  ;  in  confequence  of  the  farmer's  having  oppofed  the  latter, 
in  her  attempt  to  fearch  fome  French,  merchantmen.  After  a  fevere  action,  the 
French  frigate  {truck,  having  25  men  killed,  and  40  wounded.  The  Britifh  frigate 
had  6  killed  and  II   wounded. 

One  of  the  veffels  employed  in  tranfporting  the  free  blacks  from  Nova-Scotia  to 
Sierra  Leona,  commanded  by  Captain  Nicols,  has  returned  from  Africa,  and  arrived 
at  this  port,  after  8  weeks  pallage.  The  whole  fleet  of  13  fail  arrived  fafe,  at  the 
place  of  deftination — tho'  number  of  the  blacks  died  on  the  paffage.  Their  landing 
was  at  firft  oppofed  by  the  natives — but  they  were  on  peaceable  terms  when  captain 
Nicols  left  them.  The  country  appears  fertile,  and  on  the  whole,  the  fettlement 
bore  a  promifmg  afpecl,  and  the  enterprize  bid  fair  to  anfwer  the  views  of  the  bene- 
volent projectors. 

Appointments — Rufu?  Putnam  ("Weftern  territory)  brigadier-general,  vice 

Willet, declined.— Otho  H- Williams,  (Maryland)  brigadier-general  vice  Morgan, 
declined, — Jofeph  Howel,  accountant  to  the  war-department — Caleb  Swan,  pay- 
mafter  to  the  army. — Tench  Coxe  commiflioner  of  the  revenue. 

Marriages. At  Philadelphia,  John  D.  Coxe,  Efq  ;  to  Mifs    Footman;    Mr. 

A.  M'Call  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  Cadwallader,  and,  on  the  fame  evening,  Mr.  Samuel 
Rincrgold,  of  Maryland,  to  her  fifter,  Mifs  Maria  Cadwallader ;  Capt.  John  Ro- 
bertfon  to  Mifs  Rachel  Davidfon  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Blodget,  of  Bofhon,  to  Mifs  Rebecca 
Smith  ;   Mr     William  M  Juftice  to  Mifs  Pfeiffer. 

Deaths At  Philadelphia,  Dr.   Henry  Stuber  ;  Mr,  John  Pringle.     At  New- 

town,  Suffex  county,  (N.  JO  major  Richard  Lloyd,  of  the  late  American  army. 
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CONTAINING 


s 


ACT 


Paffed  at  the  first  session  o/"  /A*  second  congress  0/*  /Atf  UNITED 
S  TATES  &/  AMERICA.      j?<sg«w  and  held  at  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  State  of  Pennfylvania,    on  Monday    the  twenty -fourth  of  October, 
one  thoujand'feven  hundred  and  ninety-one  :   and  »f  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States,  the  jixleenth. 


An  Aft  granting  further  time  for  making  Return  cf  the  Enumeration  of  the  Inhabitants  in  tit 

Difricl  of  South-Carolina. 

BE  it  enacled  by  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of  America,  U 
congrefs  affcmblid,  That  it  (hall  be  lawful  for  the  marftial  of  the  diftrid  of  South- 
Caro.ina,  to  complete  and  make  return  of  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  o\  the 
faid  diftrict,  to  the  preiident  of  the  united  (tares,  in  the  form  and  manner  prefcnbed 
by  thf  act,  intituled,  "  An  act  providing  for  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
united  ftates,"  at  any  time  on  or  before"  the  firft  day  of  March  next,  any  thing  in  the 
faid  act  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

JONATHAN  TRUMBULL,  Speaker  cfthe 

Houfe  of  Reprefentatives. 
JOHN  ADAMS,  Vice-Prefdzni  of  the   United  States,  and 

Prejident  of  the  Senate, 

Approved,  November  8,  1 79 1. 

FF       '  G°:    W  A  S  H  I  N  G  T  O  N, 

Prejident  of  the   United  States. 

An  Aa  for  the  relief  of  David  Cook  and  Thomas  Campbell. 

Sec  I.  BE  it  enacled  by  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  representatives  of  ths  united  fates  of  Ame- 
rica,™ congrefs  affembted,  That  David  Cook,  a  captain  of  artillery  in  the  late  war,  and 
who  being  ihot  through  the  body  at  the  battle  of  Monmouc  ',,  is  rendered  incapabla 
to  obtain  his  livelihood  by  labor,  (hall  be  p'aced  on  the  pention-lift  of  the  united 
ftates,  and  (hall  be  entitled  to  one  third  of  his  monthly  pay,  as  a  captain  of  artillery  I 
Provided,  rhat  he  return  into  the  treafury-oftice,  a  fum  equivalent  to  two  thirds  ot  his 
com. nutation  of  half  pay,  being  the  proportion  of  his  penfion  to  the  amount  oi  his 
commutation.  -       ..„ 

Sec  a  And  be  it  further  ena£ed,  That  Thomas  Campbell  be  placed  on  the  penuen-Iift, 
and  that  the  half  pay  of  a  captain  of  infantry  be  allowed  to  the  faid  1  nomas  Camp- 
bell, who  has  been  fo  injured  by  repeated  wounds  in  the  fervice  ot  his  country,  that 
he  is  unable  to  fupport  himfelf  by  labor:  Provided,  That  he  return  into  the  trca- 
fury-ofhee  a  fum  equivalent  to  the  whole  of  his  commutation  of  half  pay. 
Approved,  December  16,  I  79 1. 
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An  A<8  waling  Appropriations  for  the  Support  of  Government  for  the  year  one  thousand  [even    ■ 

hundred  and  ninely-tivo. 

Sec.  I  •  BE  it  enaSiedby  the  fenate  end  hovfe  cf  representatives  of  the  united  fates  of  Ame- 
riea,  in  congrefs  ajfembkd,  That  for  Cue  fervice  of  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  and  the  fupport  of  the  civil  lift  of  the  united  flates,  including  the 
incidental  and  contingent  expenfes  of  the  feveral  departments  and  offices  thereof,  there 
fhal!  be  appropriated  a  fum  of  money  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars,  and  fifty-fix  cents;  that  is  to  fay, 

For  the  compensations  granted  by  law  to  the  prefident  of  the  united  ftates,  the 
vice-preudent,  chief-juftice,  affociate-judges,  and  attorney-genial,  fifty-three  thou- 
fand dollars. 

For  the  like  compenfations  to  the  diftridt  judges,  nineteen  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred dollars. 

For  the  like  compenfations  to  the  members  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives, 
and  the  officers  and  attendants  of  the  two  houfes,  eftimated  on  a  feffions  of  fix  months 
continuance,  and  including  the  travelling  expenfes  of  the  members,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-  nine  thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  thirty  dollars. 

For  the  like  compenfations  to  the  fecretary  and  officers  of  the  feveral  departments 
of  the  treafury  of  the  united  ftates,  including  clerks  and  attendants,  and  the  falaries 
of  the  refpecSlive  loan-officers   fixty  thoufand  three  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  like  compenfations  to  the  fecretary  and  officers  of  the  department  ef  ftate, 
fix  thoufand  three  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  like  compenfations  to  the  fecretary  and  officers  of  the  department  of  war, 
nine  thoufand  fix  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  like  compenfations  to  the  members  of  the  board  of  commiffioners,  for  the 
fettlement  of  the  accounts  between  the  united  ftates  and  the  individual  ftates,  includ- 
ing clerks   and  attendants,  thirteen  thoufand  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  like  compenfations  to  the  governors,  judges  and  other  officers  of  the  wef- 
tern  territory  of  the  united  ftates,  including  contingencies,  eleven  thoufand 
dollars. 

For  the  payment  of  the  annual  grant  to  baron  Steuben,  purfuant  to  an  act.  of  con- 
grefs, two  thoufand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  payment  of  fundry  penfions  granted  by  the  late  government,  two  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fixty-feven  dollars,  and  feventy-three  cents. 

For  defraying  all  other  incidental  and  contingent  expenfes  of  the  civil  lift  eftab- 
lifhment,  including  firewood,  ftationary  together  with  printing  work,  and  all  other 
contingent  expenfes  of  the  two  houfes  of  congrefs,  rent  and  office-expenfes  of  the 
three  feveral  departments,  namely,  treafury,  ftate,  war,  and  of  the  general  board  of 
commiffioners,  twenty-one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars,  and  eighty- 
three  centr. 

Sec.  2.  And 'be  it  further  enacled,  That  the  compenfation  to  the  door-keepers  of  the 
two  houfes,  for  fervices  which  have  been  heretofore  rendered,  or  may  be  rendered  in 
the  recefs  of  congrefs  for  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and 
certified  by  the  prefident  of  the  fenate  or  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  in 
manner  required  by  law,  for  like  fervices  during  feifions,  fhall  be  difcharged  out  of 
the  money  herein  before  appropriated  for  the  contingent  expenfes  of  the  two  houfes 
of  congrefs 

Sec  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  for  difcharging  certain  liquidated  claims  up- 
on the  united  ftates,  for  making  good  deficiencies  in  former  appropriations  for  the 
fupport  of  the  civii-lift  eftablifhment,  and  for  aiding  the  fund  appropriated  for  the 
payment  of  certain  officers  of  the  courts,  jurors  and  witneffes,  and  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment of  ten  cutters,  there  fhall  be  appropriated  a  fum  of  money  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  ninety-feven  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars,  and  forty-nine 
cents  ;  that  is  to  fay, 

For  difcharging  a  balance  due  on  a  liquidated  claim  of  his  moft  chriftir.n  majefty 
againft  the  united  ftates,  forfupplies  during  the  late  war,  nine  thoufand  and  twenty 
dollars,  and  fixty-cight  cents. 

For  payment  of  the  principal  and  intereft  on  a  liquidated  claim  of  Oliver  Pollock, 
late  commercial  agent  of  the  united  ftates,  at  New-Orleans,  for  fupplics  of  clothing, 
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arms  and  military  {lores,  during  the  late  war,  one  hundred  and  tight  thoufand,  fix 
hundred  and  five  dollars,  and  two  cents  :  Provided,  That  the  laid  monies  he  not 
paid  to  the  faid  Oliver  Pollock,  without  the  confent  of  the  agents  of  the  court  of 
Spain. 

For  making  good  deficiencies  in  the   laft   appropriations  for  the  compenfations  to 
fundry  officers  of  the  civil-lift  eftablifhment,  five  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy- 
one  dollars. 

For  defraying  fundry  authorised  expenfesto  the  commiffioners  of  loans  in  the  feveral 
ftates,  twenty-one  thoufand  dollars. 

For  defraying  a  balance  of  certain  liquidated  and  contingent  expenfes  in  the  trea- 
fury-departnient,  two  thoufand  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Fur  defraying  the  additional  expenfe  of  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
united  ftates,  nineteen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-two  dollars  and  feventy- 
nine  cents. 

For  making  good  a  deficiency  in  former  appro, .nations,  to  difcharge  the  expenfes 
to  clerks,  jurors  and  witnsffts  in  the  courts  of  the  united  ftates,  five  thoufand  dol- 
lars 

For  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  light-houfes,  beacons,  piers,  flakes  and  buoys, 
fixteen  thoufand  dollars. 

For  the  expenfe  of  keeping  prifoners  committed  under  the  authority  of  the  united 
ftates,  four  thoufand  dollars. 

For  the  expeiife  of  clerks  and  books  in  arranging  the  public  fecurities,  two  thou- 
fand four  hundred  and  fifty  dollar?. 

For  the  purchafe  of  hydrometers  for  the  ufe  of  the  officers  in  she  execution  of  the 
laws  of  revenue,  one  thoufand  dollars. 

For  the  farther  expenfe  of  building  and  equipping  ten  cutters,  two  thoufand  dol- 
lars. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enattsd,  That  for  the  fupport  of  the  military  eftablifhment 
of  the  united  ftates,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety-two,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  allowances  to  the  invalid  penfioners  of  the  united  ftates,  for 
defraying  all  expenfes  incident  to  the  Indian  department,  and  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penfes incurred  in  the  defenfive  protection  of  the  frontiers  againft  the  Indians,  du- 
ring the  years  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety,  and  one  thoufand  feven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vefted  in  the  prefidant  of  the  united 
ftates,  by  the  a#s  relative  to  the  military  eftablifhment,  paffed  the  twenty-ninth  of 
September,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  the  thirtieth  of  April, 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety,  and  for  which  no  appropriations  have  been 
made,  there  fhali  be  appropriated  a  fum  of  money,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  and 
thirty-two  thoufand,  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars,  feven  ty-fix  cents,  and  two 
thircs  of  a  cent;  that  is  to  fay. 

For  the  pay  of  the  troops,  one  hundred  and  two  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty- 
fix  dollars. 

For  fubfiftence,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thoufand,  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
dollars,  and  nineiy-feven  cents. 

For  clothing,  forty-eight  thoufand  dollars. 

For  forage,1four  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars. 

For  the  hofpital-department,  fix  thoufand  dollars. 

For  the  quarter-mafter's  department,  fifty  thoufand  dollars. 

For  the  ordnance  department,  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  four  dollars  and 
fixty-four  cents.  t  ~ 

For  the  contingent  expenfes  of  the  wardepartmentjincluding  maps,  hire  cl  expreiies, 
allowances  to  officers  for  extra-expenfes,  printing,  lofs  of  ftores  of  all  Kinds,  adverting 
and  apprehending  deferters,  twenty  thoufand  dollars.  • 

For  the  difcharge  of  certain  funis  due  for  pay  and  fubfiftence  of  fundry  officers  ot 
the  late  army,  and  for  pay  of  the  late  Maryland  line,  for  which  no  appropriations 
have  been  made,  ten  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  and  thirty-  ux 
cents.  .  ,    •  r 

For   the   payment   of  the   annual  allowances  to   invalid  pennoners,  eighty-ieven 
thoufand  four  hundred  asd  fixty-three  dollars,    fixty  cents  and  tw»  thirds  ot  a 
cent. 


a  appendix. 

For  defraying  all  expenfes  incident  to  the  Indian  department,  authorized  by  law, 
thirty  nine  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty  four  dollars,  and  fcventy  one  cents. 

For  defraying  the  expenfes  incurred  in  the  d eft r; five  protection  of  the  frontier  ,  as 
before  recited,  thirty-ieven  thoufand,  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  ard  forty- 
eight  cents. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  futtber  enabled.  That  the  feveral  appropriations,  herein  before 
made,  fhall  be  paid  and  difcharged  out  of  the  funds  following,  to  wit;  firft,  out  of 
the  fum  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  dollars  which  by  the  ad,  intituled  "  An  act  making 
provifi'.  n  for  the  debt  of  the  united  itates,"  is  referved,  yearly,  for  the  fupport  of 
the  government  of  the  united  ftates,  and  their  common  defence  ;  and  Secondly,  out 
of  fuch  furplus  as  fhaii  have  accrued  to  the  end  of  the  prefent  year,  upon  the  revenues 
heretofore  eftabiiftied,  over  and  above  the  funis  neceffV.ry  for  the  payment  of  intereft 
on  the  public  debt  during  the  Same  year,  and  for  Satisfying  other  prior  appropria- 
tiors- 

Approved)  December  2%-   IJ$I'  1 


An  Act  far  carrying  into  effect  a  Qcntracl  between  tbt  Unitsd  States  and  the  State  of  Pennfyl- 


vania. 


FOR  duly  conveying  to  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  a  certain  tract  of  land,  the  right 
to  the  government  and  jurisdiction  whereof  was  relinquished  to  the  Said  ftate  by  a 
refolution  of  congrefs  of  the  fourth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  one  thcufand  Se- 
ven  hundred  and  eighty  eight,  and  whereof  the  right  of  foil  htsbeen  fold  by  virtue 
of  a  previous  refolution  of  congrefs  of  the  fixth  day  of  June  in  the  faid  year} 

Be  it  enaclcd  by  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentaiives  of  the  united  fates  ef  America,  in 
(ongrefs  afftmble\  That  the  prtiident  of  the  united  ftates  be  authorized,  on  fulfil- 
ment of  the  terms  Stipulated  on  the  part  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  to  iffue  letters 
patent,  in  the  name  and  under  the  leal  of  the  united  ftates,  granting  and  conveying 
to  the  faid  ftate  forever  the  faid  tract  of  land,  as  the  fame  was  afcertained  by  a  furvey 
made  in  purfuanceof  the  refolution  of  congrefs  of  the  fixth  clay  of  June  one  thouSand 
feven  hundred  and  eighty  eight. 
approved,  January  3.  IJtyZ, 


An  Act  to  extend  the  time  limited  for  fjtling  the  Accounts  of  the  United  States  with  the  Indivi- 
dual States. 

Sec.  I.  BE  it  enaclcd  by  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentaiives  of  the  united  fates  ef  Ame- 
rica, in  congrefs  ajfembled,  That  the  powers  of  the  bo^rd  of  commiffinners  which,  by 
&n  act  paffed  in  the  Second  fefhon  of  the  firft  congrefs,  was  efia  lifhed  to  fettle  the 
accounts  between  the  united  ftates  and  individual  ftates,  fhall  continue  until  the  firit 
day  of  July  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety  three,  unlefs  the  bufinefs  fhall  bs 
fconer  accomplished, 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  the  aforefnid  act  fhall  extend  to  the  Settle- 
ment of  the  accounts  between  the  united  ftates  and  the  ftate  of  Vermont  :  and  that 
until  the  firft  day  of  Pecember  next  fhall  be  allowed  for  the  faid  ftate  to  exhibit  its 
claims. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  act,  the  pay 
of  the  principal  clerk  of  the  laid  board  ftiall  be  the  fame  as  the  pay  of  the  principal 
clerk  in  the  auditor's  office. 

Approved,  janaary   23.    J 792, 


jln  Acl  tonccrning  tertain  Fifkerits  af the  United  States,  and  for  the  regulation  and  government  of 

the  Bijhermen  employed  therein. 

Sec.  I.  BE  it  enabled  by  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of  Amcri- 
r'tea,  in  eongrfs  ujfcmlded,  That  the  allowance  now  made  upon  the  exportation  of  dried 
fifh  of  the  lilhenes  of  the  united  ftates,  in  lieu  of  a  drawback  of  the  duties  paid  on 
th  fait  ufed  ip  preferring  the  fame,  fhall  ceafe  on  all  dried  fifh  exported  after  the 
tc/ith  day  ef  June  next,  and  as  a  commutation  and  equivalent  therefor,  there  Shall  be 
afterwards  paid  on  the  laft  day  of  Pecember  annually,  to  the  owner  of  every  veflel  or 
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his  agent,  "by  the  collector  of  the  diftrict  where  fuch  veffel  may  belong,  that  fhall  be 
qualified  agreeably  to  iaw,  for  carrying  on  the  bank  and  other  cod  fifher  ts,  and  that 
fr.i  1  actually  have  been  employed  thtrein  at  fea  for  the  term  of  four  months  at  the 
lean,  of  the  timing  feafon,  next  preceding,  which  feafon  is  accounted  to  he  from  the 
laft  ci.iy  of  February  to  the  laft  day  of  November  in  tvtry  year,  for  each  and  every 
ton  of  fuch  veflc  *s  bin  then  according  to  her  admeasurement  as  licenfed  or  enrolled, 
if  of  twenty  tons  and  not  exceeding  thirty  tons,  one  and  an  half  dollars,  at.d  if  above 
thirty  tons,  two  and  an  half  dollars,  of  which  allowance  af<  refaid,  three  eighth  parts 
fhall  accrue  and  belong  to  the  owner  of  fuch  fifhing  velTel,  and  the  other  five  eighths 
thereof  ihail  be  divided  by  him,  hisagci;t  or  lawful  reprefenutive,  to  and  among  the 
feveral  fifhermen  who  (hall  have  been  en  ployed  in  fueh  veffel  during  the  fealon  afore- 
faid, or  a  part  thereof,  ar  the  cale  may  be.  in  fuch  proportion  as  the  fifh  they  fhall 
refpeetiveiy  have  taken  may  bear  to  the  whole  quantity  of  fifh  taken  on  board  fuch 
veffel  during  fuch  fealon  :  Provided,  that  the  a  iowance  aforefaid  on  any  one  veffel, 
for  one  feafon,  fhall  not  exceed  "tie  hundred  and  feventy  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  on  the  lall  day  of  December  annually,  as 
aforefaid,  there  lhal  alio  he  paid  to  the  owner  <  f  every  fifhing  b>;ut  or  veffci  of  more 
than  five  tons,  and  lefs  than  twenty  ton*.,  or  to  his  ugen;  or  lawful  representative,  by 
the  collector  of  the  diftrict:  where  fuch  boat  or  vefiel  may  belong,  the  fum  of  one  dol- 
lar upsn  every  ton  admeafurement  ol  fuch  boat  or  vefiel;  which  allowance  frail  be  ac- 
counted for  as  part  of  toe  proceeds  ol  the  fares  of  faid  boat  or  veffel,  and  fhau  accord- 
ingly be  fo  divided  among  ail  per fons  interefted  therein:  Provided,  however,  that 
this  adowance  ihall  be  made  only  to  fuch  boats  or  vefiels  as  (hall  have  a&uall)  been 
employed  at  fea  in  the  cod  fifher y,  for  the  term  of  four  months  at  the  leaft  of  the  pre- 
ceding fealon  :  And  provided,  alfo,  that  fuch  boat  or  vefiel  fhall  have  landed  in  the 
courfe  of  faid  preceding  feafon,  a  quantity  of  fifh  not  lefs  than  twelve  quintals  for 
every  ton  of  her  admeafurement ;  the  faid  quantity  of  fifh  to  be  afcertamed  when 
dried  and  cured  fit  for  exportation,  and  according  to  the  weight  thereof,  aq  :he  fame 
fhall  weigh  at  the  time  of  delivery  when  actually  fold  ;  which  account  cf  the  weight, 
with  the  original  adjuftment  and  fettlement  of  the  fare  or  fares  smong  the  owners 
and  fifhermen,  together  with  a  written  account  of  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  cf 
faid  boat  or  vefiel,  and  the  time  fhe  has  actually  been  employed  in  the  t'lhery  in  the 
preceding  feafon,  fhall  in  all  cafes  be  produced  and  fworn  or  affirmed  to.,  before  the 
faid  collector  of  the  diftrict  in  order  to  entitle  the  owner,  his  agent  or  lawful  repre- 
fentative,  to  receive  the  allowance  aforefaid.  And  if  at  any  time  within  one  year 
afterpayment  of  fuch  allowance, it  fiiall  appear  that  any  fraud  or  deceit  hasbeen  prac- 
tifed  in  obtaining  the  fame,  the  boat  or  vefiel  upon  which  fuch  allowance  fhall  have 
been  paid,  if  found  within  the  diftrid  aforefaid,  fhall  be  forfeited;  otherwife  the 
owner  or  owners  having  praetifed  fuch  fraud  or  deceit,  fhall  forfeit  and  pay  one  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  to  be  fued  for,  recovered  and  appropriated  in  like  manner  as  forfeiture* 
and  penalties  are  to  be  fued  for,  recovered  and  appropriated  for  any  breach  of  an  act, 
entitled,  "  An  adt  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  impofed 
by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  imported  into  the  united  ftates,  and  on 
the  tonnage  of  fhips  or  vefiels:'' 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enaaed,  That  the  owner  or  owners  of  every  fifhing  vefiel 
of  twenty  tons  and  upwards,  his  or  their  agent,  or  lawful  reprefentative,  fhall,  previ- 
ous to  receiving  the  allowance  which  is  provided  for  in  this  act,  produce  to  the  col- 
lector who  is  authorized  to  pay  the  fame,  the  original  agreement  or  agreements 
which  may  have  been  made  with  the  fifhermen  employed  on  board  fuch  veffel,  as  is 
herein  before  required,  and  alfo  a  certificate  to  be  by  him  or  them  fubferibed,  therein 
mentioning  the  particular  days  on  which  fuch  veffel  failed  and  returned  on  the  feveral 
voyages  or  fares,  fhe  may  have  made  in  the  preceding  fifhing  feafon,  to  the  truth 
of  which  they  fhall  fwear  or  affirm  before  the  collector  aforefaid. 

Sec  4.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  no  fhip  or  veffel  of  twenty  tons  or  upwards, 
employed  as  aforefaid,  fhall  be  entitled  to  the  allowance  granted  by  this  act,  unlefsthe 
fkipper  or  mafler  thereof  fhall,  before  he  proceeds  on  any  fifhing  voyage,  make  an 
agreement,  in  writing  or  in  print,  with  every  fifherman  employed  therein,  excepting 
only  any  apprentice  or  fervant  of  himfelf  or  owner  ;  and  in  addition  to  fuch  terms  of 
fhipment  as  may  be  agreed  on,  fhall  in  fuch  agreement  exprefs  whether  the  fame  is  to 
continue  for  one  voyage  or  for  the  fifhing  fealon,  and  fhall  alfo  exprefs  that  the  fim  or 
the  proceeds  of  fuch  fifhing  voyage  which  may  appertain  to  the  fifhermen,  fhall  be  di- 
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Tided  amono-  them  In  proportion  to  the  quantities  or  number  of  faid  jifh  they  may  re- 
flectively have  caught  ;  which  agreement  fhall  be  endorfed  or  counterfigned  by  the 
owner  of  fuch   fifhing  veffel,  or  his  agent  :  and   if  any  fifherman,  having  engaged 
himfetf"  for  a  voyage,  or   for  the  fifhing   feafon,  in  any  fifhing  vtffel,  and  figned  an 
agreement  therefor,  as  aforefaid,  fhall  thereafter  and  while   fuch  agreement  remains 
in  force  or'to  be  performed,  defert,  or  abfent  himfeif  from  fuch  veffel,. without  leave 
of  tne  mafter  or  fkipper  thereof,  or  of  the  owner  or  his  agent,  fuch  deferter  fhall  be 
liable  to  the  fame   penalties  as  deferring  fearnen    or    marirers    art  ,'ubject  to  in    the 
merchants  fervice,  and   may,   in  the  like   manner,  and  upon  the  like  complaint  and 
proof,  be   apprehended,  and  detained  ;  and  all  cofts  of  process  and  commitment,  if 
paid  by  the  mafter  or  owner,  fhall  be  deduced  out  of  the  fnare  of  fifn,  or    proceeds 
of  anv  hfhing  voyage  to  which  fuch  defarter  had  or  fhali  become  entitled.      And  any 
fifherman,  having  engaged  himfeif  as  aforefaid,  who  fhall,  during  fuch  fifhing  voyage, 
refufe  or  neglect  his  proper  duty  on  board  the  fifhing  veffel,  being  thereto  ordered  or 
required  by  the  mafter  or  fkipper  thereof,  or  fhall  otherwife  refill  his  juft  commands, 
to  the   hindrance  or  detriment    of   fuch  voyage,  befide  being  aniv.erable  for  ail  da- 
mages arifing  thereby,  ihall  forfeit  to  the  ufe  of  the  owner  of  fuch  vtffel,  his  fhare  of 
tin/allowance,  which  fhall  be  paid  upon  fuch  voyage  as  is  herein  granted. 

Sec.  5v  And  be  it  further  enafied,  That  where  an  agreement  or  contract  fhall  be   io 
made  and  figned,  for  a  fifhing  voyage  or  for   the  fifhing  feafon,  and  any   fifh  which 
may  have  been  caught  on  board  fuch  veffel  during  the  fame  (hall  be   delivered  to  the 
owner  or  to  his  agent,  for  cure,  and  fhall  be  fold  by  faid  owner  or  agent,    fuch  vef- 
fel fhall,  for  the  term  of  fix  months  after  fuch  fale,  be  liable  and  anfwerabk-  for   the 
jkipper's  and  every  other  fifherman's  fhare  of  fuch  fifh,  and  may  be  proceeded  againft 
in  the  fame  form,  and  to. the  fame  effect,  as  any  other  veffel  is  by  Jaw  liable,  and  may 
be  proceeded  againft  for  the  wages  of  fcamen  or  mariners  in  the  merchant's  fervice. 
And  upon  fuchprocefs  for  the  value  of  a  fhare  or  (hares  of  the  proceeds  of  fifh  deliver- 
ed and  fold  as  aforefaid,  it  lhall  be  incumbent  on  the  owner  or  his  agert,  to  produce 
a  juft  account  of  the  fales  and  divifioa  of  fuch  fifh  according  to  fuch  agreement  or 
contract,  otherwife  the  faid  veffel  fhat  be  anfwerable  upon  fuch  proeefs  for  what  may 
be  the  higheft  value  of  the  fnare  or  fnares  demanded.     But  in  all  cafes,  the  owner  of 
fuch   veffel  or  his  agent,  appearing  to  anfwer   to  fuch  proeefs,  may  offer  thereupon 
his  account  of  general  fupplies  made  for  fuch  fifhing  voyage,  and  of  other  fupplies 
therefor  made,  to  either  of  the  demandants,  and  fhal  be  allowed  to  produce  evidence 
thereof  in  anfwer  to  their  demands  refpectively,  and  judgment  fhall  be  rendered  upon 
fuch  proeefs,  for  the  refpective  balances,  which  upon  fuch  an  enquiry  fhall  appear  : 
Provided  always,  that  when  proeefs  fhall  be  iffued   againft  any  veffel  liable  as    afore- 
faid, if  the  owner  thereof  or  his  agent  will  give  bond  to  each  fifherman  in  whofe  fa- 
vour fuch  proeefs  fhall  be  inftituted,  with   fufheient  fecurity,  to   the  fatisfaction  of 
two  jufticesof  the  peace,  one  of  whom  fhall 'be  named  by  fuch  owner  and  agent,  and 
the  other  by  the  fifherman  or  fifhermen  purfuing  fuch  proeefs;  or  if  either  party  fhall 
refufe,  then  the  juftice  firft  appointed  fhall  name  his  affociatc,  with  condition  to  an- 
fwer and  pay  whatever  fum  fhall  be  recovered  by  him  or  them  on  fuch  proeefs,  there 
fhall  be  an  immediate  difcharge  of  fuch  veffel  :   Pro-uiJed,  that  nothing  herein  contain- 
ed fhall  prevent  any  fifherman  from   having  his  action  at  common  law,  for  his  fhare 
or  fhares  of  fifh,  or  the  proceeds  thereof  as  aforefaid. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enafied,  That  the  drawback  heretofore  allowed  on  the  ex- 
portation of  foreign  dried  and  pickled  fifh,  and  other  foreign  falted  provifions,  be 
and  the  fame  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  evacled,  That  the  monies  which  fhall  remain  in  cpnfe- 
quence  of  the  abolition  of  the  allowance  on  the  exportation  of  the  dried  fifh  of  the 
united  dates,  and  of  the  drawback  on  foreign  dried  and  pickled  fifh,  and  other  fo- 
reign falted  provifions,  be,  and  the  fame  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
the  allowances  granted  by  this  act,  and  in  cafe  the  monies  fo  appropriated  fhall  be 
inadequate,  the  "deficiency  fhall  be  fupplied  out  of  any  monies  which  from  time  to 
time  lhall  be  in  the  treafury  of  the  united  ftates,  and  not  otherwife  appropriated. 

Sec.  8.  And  he  it  further  eaacled,  That  any  perfon  who  {hall  declare  fallely  in  any 
oath  or  affirmation  required  by  this  act,  being  duly  convicted  thereof  in  any  court  of 
the  united  ftates,  having  jurifdiction  of  inch  offence,  fhall  fuffer  the  fame  penalties  as 
are  provided  for  falfe  fwearing  or  affirming,  by  the  act  before  mentioned,  end  to  be 
in  like  manner  fued  for,  recovered  and  appropriated. 
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Sec.  0.  Andbt  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  fhall  continue  and  be  in  force  for  the 
term  of  feyen  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  feffion  of  congrefs,  and 
no  longer. 

/improved)  February    l6.    179*' 

An  AS  to  efablifo  the   Pof-ojfte  and  Pof -roads  -within  the   United  States. 

Sec.    I.    BE   it  enaSiedby  the  fenate  and  houfg  ef  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of  A- 
merica,  in  cergrefs  ajfembled,  That  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  June   next,    the    fol- 
lowing roads  be  eltablilhed  as  poft-roads,  namely  :    From   v.  ifcaffet  in  the  diftric*  of 
Maine,  to  Savannah  in    Georgia,  by  the   following  route,  to  wit,  Portland,    Portf- 
mouth,   Newburyport,    [pfwich,  Salem,    Bofton,  Worcefter,  Springfield,    Hartford, 
MiddUtown,    Newhaven,   Stratford,     Fairfield,    Norwalk,     Stamford,    New- York, 
Newark,    Elizabethtown,    Woodbridge,     Bruni'wick,    Princeton,  Trenton,    Eriftol, 
Philadelphia,  Chefter,  Wilmington,  Elkton,  Charleftown,  Havre   de  Grace,  Hart- 
ford,   Baltimore,    tsiadenfburgh,    Georgetown,    Alexandria,    Colchefter,  Dumfries, 
Frederickfburgh,  Bowling-Green,   Hanover    c»urt-houfe,  Richmond,    Peterfburgh, 
Halifax,    Tarborough,    Smithfield,     Fayeteville,  Newbridge  over    Drowning  creek, 
Chcraw  court-houfe,   Cambden,  Statefburgh,  Columbia,  Cambridge    and   Augufta  ; 
and  from  thenc-  to  Savannah,  and  from  Augufta,  by  Wafhington  in  Wilkes  county,  to 
Greenborough,  and  from  thence,  by  the  great  falls  of  Ogechee  and  Georgetown,  to 
Augufta,  and  from  Ttatefburgh  to  Charlefton,  and  from  Charleiton    to    Georgetown, 
from  Charleiton  to  Savannah,  and  from  Savannah,  by  Newport  bridge,  to  Sunbury  ; 
and  alfo  from  Portfrnouth  by  Exeter  and  Concord,  to  Hanover  in    New-Hampmire  ; 
and  from  Salem  to  Marblehead,  and  frosn  Salem  to  Glourefter;  and  from  Bofton,  by 
Providence,  Newport,  and  New-London,  to  New-Haven,  and  from  Softon,  through 
Taunton,  to  New-Bedford;  and  from   Taunton,  through  Warren   and  Briftol   to 
Newport,  and  from  Bofton,  by  Plymouth,  to  Barnftable ;   and  from  Springfield  in 
the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts,  to  Kinderhook  in  the  ftate  of  New-York,  and  from  Spring- 
field by  Northampton,  Eratclcborough  and  Charleftown,  by  Windfor  in  Vermont,  to 
-Hanover,  and  from  Hartford,  by  Middletown,  to   New-London  ;  alfo   from  Hart- 
ford to  Norwich,  and   Providence  ;  and  from   Providence  to  Worcefter,  and  from 
Philadelphia,     by    Lancafter,  Yorktown,  Carlifle,  Shippeniburgh,  Chamberfbargh, 
Bedford  and  Grcenfburgh,  to   Pittsburgh  ;  and  from   Philadelphia   to   Bethlehem  ; 
from  Bethlehem,  by  Reading  and  Harrifburgh,  to  Carlifle,  and  from  Bethlehem,  by 
Eafton,  Suffex  court-houfe,  Goftien,  Ward's  bridge,  and  Kingfton  to  Rhinebeck  ;  from 
Philadelphia,  by  Salem,  to  Bridgetown  ;  and  from  Wilmington  by  Warwick,  George- 
town, Crofs-roads,  Cheftertown,  Chefter-mills  and  Eafton  to  Vienna;  and  from  Vi- 
enna, by  Salifbury,  to  Snow-Hill  ;   alfo  from  Wilmington,  by  New-Caftle,  Cantwell's 
Bridge  and   Duck-Creek,  to  Dover  ;  and  from   thence,    by    Milford,  Dagfborough. 
Snow-Hill  and  Northampton  Court-houfe,  to  Norfolk  in  Virginia;   and  from  Balti- 
more  to  Annapolis,   Upper-Marl'norough,  Pifcatawa,  Port-Tobacco,  Allen's  Frefh, 
Newport,  and  Chaptico,  to  Leo  ,  ird-Town  ;   and  from  Richmond,  by  Williamfburg, 
York-town  and  Hampton,  to  Norfolk;  and  from  Frederickfburg,  by  Port-royal  and 
Tappahanock,  to  Urbanna ;  and  from  thence,  croffing  Rappahannock,  and  proceed- 
ing by  Northumberland  Court-houfe,  to  Kiufale  on  the  river  Yeocomico,  thence  by 
Weftmoreland    Court-houfe,    through    Leed's-town,  to   Frederickfburg;    and   from 
Peteriburgh,  by  Cabin- Point,    Smithfield,  and  Suifolk,  to   Portfrnouth,  and  from 
Suffolk,  to  Edenton,  and  by  Plymouth  to  Wafhington ;  and  from  Walhmgton  to 
Newbern,  and  thence  to  Wilmington;  and  from  Fayetteviile,  by  Elizabethtown,  to 
Wilmington;  and   from  Hallifax,   by  Warrington,  Hillfborough,  Salem,  to  Salifbu- 
ry;  from  Halifax,  by  Blunt's-ville,  Williamfton,  Dailey's  to  Plymouth^  and  from 
Edenton,  by    Hertford,  Nixonton,    Sav^yer'i-Ferry,  in    Camden    county,  to  Indian 
Town,  in  Currituck  county  ;  and   from  New- York,  by  Albany,  Bennington,  Man- 
cheiter    end  Rutland,  to   Burlington,  on   Lake  Champkiin  ;  raid   from    Albany,  by 
Schenectadv,  to    Connajorhume';    from   New- York   to  Hartford,    through  White- 
i  plains,  Morth-Caftle,  Salem,    Pouudridge,  Ridgefield,    Danbury,  Newtown,  New- 
Milford,  Litchfield,  Harrington,  and  Farmington  ;  from  Newark  or  Elizabethtown, 
by  Morriftown,  to  Suffex    Court-houfe;  from   Woodbridge  to  Amboy;  from  Alex- 
andria,   by  Salifbury,    Leefburg,  Shepherd'*- town,   Martinfburg,  V/iuchtfcer,  Ste- 
yenfburg,  S'trafburg,  Woodftcck,  and   Rockingham  Court-houfe,  tj  Staunton ;  and 
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from  Richmond,  by  Columbia,  Charlottefville,  Staunton,  Lexington,  Fincaftle, 
Montgomery  Court-houfe,  Vythe  Court-houfe,  Abingdon,  and  Hawkin's  Court- 
houfe,  in  the  territory  fouth  of  the  river  Ohio,  to  Danville  in  Kentuckey  ;  and  from 
Baltimore,  by  Fredericktown  and  Sharpfburg  to  Hagerftown  ;  and  from  thence  to 
Chamberfburg  :  Provided,  that  the  route,  by  which  the  mails  are  at  prsfent  convey- 
ed, fhali  in  no  cafe  be  altered,  without  the  confent  of  the  contractors,  till  the  con- 
trails made  by  the  pcftmafter-general  (hall  be  determined. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaRed,T\i&t  it  fhali  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  poftmaf- 
ter-general  to  enter  into  contracts,  for  a  tern,  not  exceeding  eight  yetrs,  for  extend- 
ing the  line  of  pelts,  and  to  authorize  the  perfon  or  perfons  fo  contracting,  to  receive, 
during  the  continuance  of  fuch  contract,  according  to  the  rate.-.  by  this  act  eftabiifh- 
ed,  all  the  poilage  which  fhali  arife  on  letters,  newfpapers  and  packets,  conveyed  by 
any  fuch  poft  ,  and  the  roads  therein  dehgnatcd  fnah,  during  tne  continuance  of 
fuch  contract,  be  deemed  and  confidcrtd  as  polt -roads,  within  the  terms  and  pro- 
vifions  of  this  a 6b  :  Provided,  That  no  fuch  contract  fhali  be  made,  to  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  revenue  of  the  general  poft-cfTire,  and  that  a  duplicate  of  every 
fuch  contra6t,  under  hand  and  feal,  fnall,  within  fixty  days  after  the  execution 
thereof,  be  lodged  in  the  ofiice  of  the  comptroller  of  the  trealury  of  the  united 
ftates 

Sec  3.  And  be  it  further  cnc&ed,  That  triers  fhali  be  eftablifhed,  at  the  feat  of  the 
government  of  the  united  ftates,  a  general  poll-office*  And  there  {hall  he  one  poft- 
mailer-gentral,  who  fhail  have  authority  to  appoint  an  affiflant,  and  deputy  poft- 
maflers,  at  all  places  where  fuch  fnall  be  found  ntceffary.  And  he  fhail  provide  for 
carrying  the  mail  of  the  united  ftates,  by  ftage  carriages  or  horfes,  as  he  may  judge 
molt  expedient,  and  as  often  as  he,  having  regard  to  the  productivenefs  theiei.f,  a$ 
wel:  as  other  circumflances,  (hall  think  proper,  and  defray  the  txpenfe  thereof,  with 
all  other  expenfes  arifing  on  the  collection  and  management  of  the  revenue  of  the 
poll-office.  He  fhail  alio  have  power  to  prefenbe  fuch  regulations  to  the  deputy 
poft-mafters,  and  others  employed  under  him,  as  may  be  found  neceffary,  and  to  lu- 
perinteud  the  bufineis  of  the  department,  in  ail  the  duties  that  are,  or  may  be  af- 
figned  to  it,  and  alfo  to  diredt  the  route  or  road,  where  there  are  more  than  one, 
between  the  places  above  eftablifhed,  which  route  or  road  (hall  be  confidcred  as  the 
poll-road. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enabled.  That  the  poftmafter-general  fhail,  once  in  three 
months,  obtain  from  ins  deputies,  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  their  receipt*  and 
expenditures,  and  the  balances  due  thereon,  and  render  to  the  fecretary  of  the  trea- 
fury,  a  quarterly  account  of  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  f-iid  department, 
to  be  adjufted  and  fettled,  as  other  public  accounts,  and  fhali  pay,  quarterly,  into  the 
treafury  of  the  united  ftates,  the  balance  in  his  hands.  And  the  poftmafter-general, 
and  his  affiflant,  the  deputy-poftmafters,  and  fuch  as  they  may  employ  in  their  offi- 
ces, fhail,  refpectively,  before  they  enter  upon  the  duties,  or  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
emoluments  of  their  offices,  and  the  contractors  for  carrying  the  mail,  and  their 
agents  or  fervants,  to  whom  the  mail  fhail  be  entiufted,  before  they  commence  the 
execution  of  the  laid  trull,  fhail,  refpedlively,  take  a.<d  fubferibe,  before  fome  juftice 
of  the  peace,  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  and  caufe  a  certificate  thereof  to  be 
filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  poftmafter-general  ;  "  I  do  fwear  (or  affirm,  as  the  cafe  may 
be)  that  I  will  faithfully  perform  all  the  duties  required  of  nie,  and  abftain  from 
every  thing  forbidden  by  the  law  in  relation  to  the  eliab.ifhment  of  polt-offices  and 
poft-roads  w  ilhin  the  united  ftates." 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further,  enacted,  That  if  any  perfon  fhail  ohftrudt  or  retard  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  mail,  or  of  any  horfe  or  carriage  carrying  the  fame,  he  fhali,  upon  con- 
viction, for  every  fuch  offence,  pay  a  fine,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.  .And 
if  any  ferryman  {hall,  by  wilful  negligence,  or  refufal  to  tranfport  the  mail  acrofs 
any  ferry,  delay  the  fame,  he  fhail  forfeit  and  pay,  for  each  half  hour  that  the  fame 
fnall  be  fo  delayed,  a  fum  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 

.c.ec  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  fhail  be  the  duty  of  the  poftmafter-general, 
to  give  public  nct:.-c  in  one  or  more  of  the  newfpapers  pub!  fhed  at  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment of  the  united  ftates,  and  in  one  or  more  of  the  newfpapers  publifhed  in  the 
hate  or  ftates  where  the  contract  is  to  be  performed,  for,  at  leaft,  fix  weeks  before 
the  entering  into  any  contracl  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail,  that  fuch  contract  is  in- 
tended to  be  made,  raid  the  cay  o-:  v.  hich  it  fhail  be  concluded;  describing  the  placer 
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■m  and  to  which  fitch  mall  is  to  he  conveyed;  the  time  at  which  it  is  to  be 
made  up;  the  day  and  hour,  at  which  it  is  to  he  delivered;  and  the  penalty  or 
penalties  for  non-performance  of  the  ftipulationa.  He  fhall,  moreover,  within  thir- 
ty days  after  the  making  of  any  contract,  lodge  the  fame,  together  with  the  propo- 
sals which  he  (hall  have  received  refpe&ing  the  fame,  in  the  office  of  the  comptrol- 
ler of  the  treafury  of  the  united  ftates. 

Sec  t.  ind  he  It  further  enabled,  That  every  deputy  poftmafter  fhall  keep  an  office, 
in  which  one  or  more  perfons  fhall  attend  at  fuch  hours  as  the  poftmafter-general  fhall 
direct,  for  the  parpofe  of  performing  the  duties  thereof.  And  all  letters  brought  to 
any  poft-office,  1  hour  before  the  time  of  making  up  the  mail  at  fuch  office,  (hall 

be  forwarded  therein.  , 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enatfed,  That  from  and  after  the  palling  of  this  act,  the 
poftmafter-general  fhall  be  allowed,  foi  his  fcrvices,  at  the  rate  of  two  thouland  dol- 
lars per  annum,  his  affiftant,  at  the  rate  of  one  thouland  dollars  per  annum,  to  be 
paid,  quarterly,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  poft-office :  and  nofeesor  perquifites  fliall 
,.  be  received  by  either  of  them,  on  account  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  in  virtue  of 
their  appointments. 

S^c  o.  And  be  it  further  ena&ed,  That  from  and  after  the  fir  ft  day  of  June  next,  the 
deputy  poftmafter  and  perfons  authorized  by  the  poftmafter-general,  fliall  den-and 
and  receive,  for  thepoftage  and  conveyance  of  letters  and  packets,  except  fuch  as  are 
hereinafter  excepted,  according  to  the  feveral  rates  and  fums  following  :  lor  the 
pol>a"e  of  every  fingle  letter  to  or  from  any  place  by  land,  not  exceeding  thirty  miles, 
fix  cents'  over  thirty  miles,  and  not  exceeding  fixty,  eight  cents ;  over  fixty  miles, 
and  not  exceeding  one  hundred-,  ten  cents;  over  oue  hundred  miles,  and  not  exceed- 
in-  one  hundred  and  fifty,  twelve  cents  and  a  half;  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  not  exceeding  two  hundred,  fifteen  cents;  over  two  hundred  miles  and 
Dot  exceeding. two  hundred  and  fifty,  Seventeen  cents;  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  and  fifty,  twenty  cents  ;  over  tl.ree  nundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  not  exceeding  four  hundred  and  fifty,  twenty-two  cents ;  and  to 
or  from  any  place  by  land,  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  twenty-five 
Cent.:  and  every  double  letter  fliall  pay  double  the  faid  rates;  every  triple  letter, 
triple  •  every  packet  weighing  one  ounce  avoirdupois,  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  fingle 
letters  for  each  ounce,  and  in  that  proportion,  for  any greater  weight. 

Sec  IO.  And  he  it  further  enabled,  That  all  letters  and  packets,  paffing  by  fea  to  and 
from  the  united  ftates,  or  from  one  port  to  another  therein,  in  packet  boats  or  vef&k, 
the  property  of,  or  provided  by  the  united  ftates,  fhall  be  rated  and  charged  as  fol- 
lows- for  every  fingle  letter,  eight  cents;  for  every  double  letter  fixteen  cents; 
for  every  triple  letter  or  packet,  twenty-four  cents;  for  every  letter  or  packet 
brought  into  the  united  ftates,  or  curried  from  one  port  therein  to  another  by  fea,  in 
anv  private  fhip  or  veffel,  four  cent,,  if  delivered  at  the  place  where  the  fame  fhaU 
arrive  ;  and  if  'directed  to  be  delivered  at  any  other  place,  with  the  adoption  of  the 
like  poftage,  as  other  letters  are  made  fubje&  to  the  payment  of  by  this  afc 

Sec  ii  And  be  it  further  enaSed,  That  if  any  deputy  poftmafter,  or  other  perfon 
authorised  by  the  poftmafter-general,  to  receive  the  poftage  of  letters,  mail  fraudu- 
lentlydemand  or  receive  an/rate  of  pevlage,  or  any  gratuity  or  reward^  other  than 
proved  by  this  adt  for  the  poltage  of  letters  «J^*  ^j"*™!^ 
he  mall  forfeit  for  every  fuch  offence,  one  hundred  collars,  and  fhall  be  rendered  in- 
canable  of  holding  anv  office  under  the  united  ftates. 

2^»^S?iSL"4S2^  **«  have  deU-^  .kepoa- 

mafte'r,  all  letters  directed  to  any  perfon  or  perfon.  £th.«  the  on. «dft  t    ,  wh.ch 
under  his  care  or  within  his  power,  fhall  be  brought  n\MCilu  J^,  ,    ,,  [    ,         . 
fuch  a,  are  direficd  to  the  owner  or  conflgnee  =_ ^"^W  £ 
another  port,  tiian  that  at  which  Ihs  may-enter,  t..e  101  V    ,       ,  the 

delivered  at  the  faid  port  of  delivery,  mail  net  be  delivered  l0  the  poftmafter  at    he 

port  of  entry.     And  It  OuB.b,  f^^gSgXttfSSZi 

empowered  to  "«■"„'„«&    a r  o" h  o   an  &  tion?  purporting  that  he  h»  d* 
commander  ol  fucn  imp  or  veuei,  an  oatii  oi  *'"»"»i      i  r     *  » 

livered  all  fuch  letters,  except  as  aforefajd. 
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Sec  13.  And  belt  further  'enabled,  That  the  poflmafters  to  whom  fuch  letters  may 
t>e  delivered,  fhall  pay  to  the  mailer,  commander,  or  other  perfon  delivering  the 
fame,  except  the  commanders  of  foreign  packets,  two  cents  for  every  fuch  letter  or 
packet;  and  fhail  obtain  from  the  perfon  delivering  the  fame,  a  certificate  fpccifying 
the  number  of  letters  and  packets,  with  the  name  of  the  fhip  or  veffel,  and  the 
place  from  whence  fie  laft  failed  ;  which  certificate,  together  with  a  receipt  for  the 
money,  fhall  he,  with  his  half-yearly  accounts,  tranfmitted  to  the  poftmafter-general, 
who  mail  credit  the  amount  thereof  to  the  poftmafter  forwarding  the  fame. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  perfon,  other  than  the  poflmafter-ge- 
neral, or  his  deputies,  or  perfons  by  them  employed,  fhall  take  up,  receive,  order, 
tlifpatch,  convey,  carry  or  deliver  any  letter  or  letters,  packet  or  packets,  other 
than  newfpapers,  for  hire  or  reward,  or  fhall  be  concerned  in  fetting  up  any  foot  or 
horfe  poll,  waggon  or  other  carriage,  by  or  in  which  any  letter  or  packet  fhall  be 
carried  for  hire,  en  any  eftablifhed  poft- road,  or  any  packet,  or  other  veffel  or  boat, 
or  any  conveyance  whatever,  whereby  the  revenue  of  the  general  poft-office  may  be 
injured,  every  perfon,  fo  offending,  fhall  forfeit,  for  every  fuch  offence,  the  fum  ©f 
two  hundred  dollars  Provided,  that  it  fhail  and  may  be  lawful  for  every  perfon  to 
fend  letters  «r  packets  by  fpecial  meffenger. 

Sec.  15  And  be  it  further  enafted,  That  the  deputy  poflmafters  or  agents  of  the  pofl- 
mafter-general, fhall  duly  account  and  anfwer  to  him,  for  all  bye  or  way-letters,  and 
fpecify  the  number  and  rates  in  the  poft  rill.  And  if  any  deputy  poftmafter  or  agent 
fhall  neglect  fo  to  account,  he  or  they  fo  offending,  fhall,  on  conviction  thereof,  for- 
feit, for  every  fuch  offence,  a  fum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  perfon,  employed  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  general  poll-office,  fhall  unlawfully  detain,  delay,  or  open  any  letter, 
packet,  bag,  or  mail  of  letters,  with  which  he  fhall  be  entrufted,  or  which  fhall  have 
come  to  his  poffeffion,  and  which  are  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  poft  :  Or  if  any 
fuch  perfon  fhall  fecrete,  embezzle,  or  deftroy  any  letter  or  packet,  entrufted  to 
him,  as  aforefaid,  and  which  fhall  not  contain  any  fecurity  for,  or  affurance  relating 
to  money,  as  herein  after  defcribed,  every  fuch  offender,  being  thereof  duly  con- 
victed, fhal!,  for  every  fuch  offence,  be  fined  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars, 
or  imprifoned  not  exceeding  fix  months,  or  both,  according  to  the  circumfcances 
and  aggravations  of  the  offence.  And  if  any  perfon,  employed  as  aforefaid,  fhall  fe- 
crete, embezzle,  or  deftroy,  any  letter,  packet,  bag,  or  mail  of  letters,  with  which 
he  fhali  be  entrufted,  or  which  fhall  have  come  to  his  poffeffion,  and  are  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  poft,  containing  any  bank  note,  or  bank  poft-bill,  bill  of  exchange, 
warrant  of  the  treafury  of  the  united  ftates,  note  of  afiignment  of  flock  in  the  funds, 
letters  of  attorney  for  receiving  annuities,  or  dividends,  or  for  felling  flock  in  the 
funds,  or  for  receiving  the  intereft  thereof,  or  any  letter  of  credit,  or  note  for,  or  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  money,  or  other  bond,  or  warrant,  draft,  bill  or  promiffory 
note  whatfoever,  for  the  payment  of  money  ;  or  if  any  fuch  perfon,  employed  as 
aforefaid,  fhall  ileal  or  take  any  of  the  fame  out  of  any  letter,  packet,  bag,  or  mail  of 
letters,  that  fhall  come  to  his  poffeffion,  he  fhall,  on  conviction,  for  any  fuch  offence, 
fuffer  death.  And  if  any  perfon,  who  (hall  have  taken  charge  of  the  mail  of  the 
united  ftates,  fhali  quit  or  defert  the  fame,  before  his  arrival  at  the  next  poft-office, 
every  fuch  perfon,  fo  offending,  fhall  forfeit  and  pay  a  fum,  not  exceeding  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  for  every  fuch  offence.  And  if  any  perfon,  concerned  in  carrying  the 
mail  of  the  united  ftates,  fhall  collect,  receive,  or  carry  any  letter,  or  packet,  or 
fhall  caufe  or  procure  the  fame  to  be  done,  contrary  to  this  act,  every  fuch  offender 
fhall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  fuch  offence,  a  fum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  rob  any  carrier 
of  the  mail  of  the  united  ftates,  of  fuch  mail,  or  if  any  perfon  fhall  rob  the  mail,  in 
which  letters  are  fent  to  be  conveyed  by  poft,  of  any  letter  or  packet,  or  fhall  fteal 
fuch  mail,  or  fhall  fteal  and  take  from,  or  out  of  the  fame,  or  from,  or  out  of  any 
poll-office,  any  letter  or  packet,  fuch  offender  or  offenders  fhall,  on  conviction  there- 
of, fuffer  death. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  the  deputy  poftmaflers  fhall,  refpectively, 
publifh  at  the  expiration  of  every  three  months,  in  one  of  the  newfpapers  publifhed 
at,  or  neareft  the  place  of  his  refidence,  for  three  fucceffivc  weeks,  a  lift  of  all  the 
letters  then  remaining  in  their  refpective  offices;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  next 
three  months,  fhall  fend  fuch  of  the  faid  letters  as  then  remain  on  hand,  as  dead  let- 
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ters,  to  the"general  pcft-o&ce,  where  the  fame  {hall  fee  opened  and  infjpe&td  ;  and  if 
any' valuable  papers,  or  matters  of  confequence,  fhall  be  found  therein,  it  (hall  be  the 
duty  of  the  poftmafter-general,  to'caui'e  a  defcriptive  lift  thereof  to  be  inferted  m 
one  of  the  newfpapers.  publifhed  at  the  place  moil  convenient  to  where  the  owner 
mar  be  fuppofed  to  refide,  if  within  the  united  Hates,  and  fuch  letter  and  the  content! 
fhall  be  preferved,  to  be  delivered  to  the  perfon  to  whom  the  fame  fhall  be  addrefiec\ 
upon  payment  of  the  poftage,  and  the  expenfe  of  publication. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  cnaZcd,  That  the  following  letters  and  packet?,  and  n> 
other,  fhall  be  received  and  conveyed  by  poft,  free  of  poftage,  under  fuch  rcflndione, 
as  are  hereinafter  provided  ;  that  is  to  fay  ;  all  le  ters  or  packets  to  or  from  the  preh- 
dent  or  vice-prefident  of  the  united  dates,  and  all  letters  and  packets,  Hot  exceedu  g 
two  ounces  in  weight,  to  or  from  any  member  of  the  fenate  or  houfc  ot  reprefenta- 
tives,  the  fecretary  of  the  fenate  or  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  representatives,  during  their 
actual  attendance  in  any  fefiion  of  congrefs,  and  twenty  days  after  fuch  feflion.  All 
letters  to  and  from  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  and  his  afliftant,  comptroller,  regifter< 
and  auditor  of  the  treafury,  the  treafurer,  the  fecretary  of  flatc,  the  fecretary  at 
war,  the  commiffioners  for  fettling  the  accounts  between  the  united  ftates  and  indi- 
vidual ftates,  the  poftmafter-general  and  his  afliftant :  Provided,  That  no  perlon  fhall 
frank  or  enclofe  any  letter  or  packet,  other  than  his  own  ;  but  any  public  letter  or  pac- 
ket from  the  department  of  the  treafury  may  be  franked  by  the  fecretary  of  the  tteafu- 
ry  or  the  afliftant  fecretary,  or  by  the  comptroller,  regifter,  auditor,  or  treafurer -, 
and  that  each  perfon  before  named  fhall  deliver  to  the  poft-office  every  letter  or  pac- 
ket enclofed  to  him,  which  may  be  directed  to  any  other  perlon,  noting  the  place 
from  whence  it  came  by  poft,  and  the  ufual  poftage  fhall  be  charged  thereon 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enatied,  That  if  any  perfon  fhall  counterfeit  the  hand- 
writing of  any  other  perfon,  in  order  to  evade  the  payment  of  poftage  ;  fuch  penon 
orperfons,  fo  offending,  andbaing  thereof  duly  convicted,  fhall  forfeit  and  pay,  for. 
every  fuch  offence,  the  fum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  ax.  And  be  it  further  enafted,  That  every  printer  of  newfpapers  may  fend  one 
paper  to  each  and  every  other  printer  of  newfpapers  within  the  united  fcates,  free  cf 
poW,  under  luch  regulations  as  the  poftmafter-general  fhall  provide. 
P  Sec.  **<  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  ail  newfpapers,  conveyed  in  the  mad  fhall 
be  under  a  cover  open  at  one  end,  carried  in  feparate  bags  from  the  letters,  and  charg- 
ed with  the  payment  of  one  cent,  for  any  diftance  not  more  than  one  hunared  m,  e& 
and  one  cent  and  a  half  for  any  greater  diftance  :  And  it  mad  be  the  duty  of  the 
poftmafter-general  and  his  deputy,  to  keep  a  feparate  account  for  the  newfpapers, 
KdThc  deputy  poftmafters  fhall  receive  fifty  per  cent  on  the  poftage  of  a  11  newfpa- 
Pers  And  if  any  other  matter  or  thing  be  enclofed  in  fuch  papers  tne  whole  pack- 
?t  Sail  be  charged,  agreeably  to  the  rates  eftablifhed  by  this  ^,  for  letters  or  packets. 
And  any  of  the  perfons  enjoyed  in  any  department  of  the  poft-office  fhall  uniaw- 
fuHy  detain,  delay!  embezzle  or  deftroy  any  newfpaper  with  which  he  foall  be  - 
t-ufted  "uch  offenders,  for  every  fuch  offence,  fhall  forfeit  a  fum  not  exceeding  fifty 
AMzrt  Prlided  that  the  poftmafter-general,  in  any  contract  he  may  enter  into 
t  the'conve^ofthema'il,  may  authorize  the  perfon,  with  whom  fuch  contract 

au^Sed  t^ov/to  the  deputy  P^aft.s  re^ive^  ^^  commdhon  on  £ 

r  ^irt^ptr^  r 

fprvirf?  in  the  recent  and  difpatchot  letters,  onginauy  rceeivcu  , 

lervices  in  tne  rccci^i.  ^  r  „„j,,j  tn  nf-her  nffi'-es  •   And  provided  alio,  mat 

any  one  pollmafter  for  .llfervices by  him  rendered  ftmlft„  or  othcr  perfon, 


authorized 
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der  his  accounts,  and  pay  over  to  the  poftmafter-gcncral,  ths  balance  by  him  due,  at 
the  end  of  every  three  months,  it  fhall  be  the  duty  of  the  poftmafter-general  to  caufe 
a  fuit  to  be  commenced  againffc  the  perfon  or  peilons  fo  neglecting  or  refufing  : 
and  ii  the  poftmafter-general  fhall  not  caufe  fuch  fuit  to  be  commenctd  within  three  - 
month»,  from  the  end  of  every  fuch  three  months,  the  balances  due  from  every  iuch 
delinquent  lhali  be  charged  to,  and  recoverable  from  the  poftmafter-g--  neral. 

Sec.  25.  And  be  it  further  enacted  That  all  pecuniary  penalties  and  forfeitures,  in- 
curred under  this  adc,  fhall  be,  one  half  for  the  perfon  or  perfons  informing  and 
profecuting  for  the  fame,  the  other  half  to  the  ufe  of  the  united  ftates. 

Sec.  26.  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  it  fhali  be  lawful  for  the  poftmafter-ge- 
jierai,  to  make  provifion,  where  it  may  be  neceflary,  for  the  receipt  of  all  letters 
and  packets  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  any  fhip  orvefiel,  beyond  fea,  or  from  any 
port  of  the  united  ftates  to  another  port  therein  ;  and  the  letters  fo  received  fhall  be 
formed  into  a  mail,  fealed  up,  and  directed  to  the  puftmafter  of  the  port  to  which 
fuch  fhip  or  veffel  fhall  be  bound.  And  for  every  letter  or  packet  fo  received,  there 
iha!l  be  paid,  at  the  time  of  its  reception,  a  poftage  of  one  cent.  And  the  poft- 
rn  if.*  --general  may  make  arrangements  with  the  poftmafters  in  any  foreign  country 
fcr  tae  reciprocal  receipt  and  delivery  of  letters  and  packets,  through  the  poft-of- 
ikes. 

Sec.  27.  A -ui  be  it  further  enaSled,  That  the  deputy  poftmafters,  and  the  perfons 
employed  in  th.  transportation  of  the  mail,  mall  be  exempt  from  militia  duties,  or 
any  fine  or  penalty  for  neglect  thereof. 

Sec.  28  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  furplus  revenue  of  the  general 
p  -  ihee,  which  fhall  have  accrued  previous  to  the  firft  day  of  June  next,  not  hereto- 
fore appropriated,  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby  appropriated  towards  defraying  any 
deficiency  which  may  arife  in  the  revenue  of  the  laid  department  for  the  year  next 
enfuing. 

Sec.  29.  And  he  it  further  enacled,  That  the  a  i5b  paffed  the  laft  feflion  of  congref*, 
intituled,  "  An  act  to  continue  in  force,  for  a  limited  time,  an  ait,  intituled,  "  An 
act  for  the  temporary  eftablifhment  of  the  poft-office,"  be,  and  the  fame  is  hereby 
Continued  in  full  force,  until  the  firft  day  of  June  next,  and  no  longer. 

Sec.  30.  And  he  it  further  enacled,  That  this  act  fhall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  from  the  faid  firft  day  ofx  June  next,  and  no  longer. 
Approved^  February   20,   1 792. 


Jir.  ail  relative  to  the  election  ef  a  Prefident  and  Vice-Preftdent  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
claring the  officer  who  fall  acl  as  Prefident  in  cafe  of  'vacancies  in  the  offices  loth  of  Pref* 
cent  and  Vice- Prefident  % 

Sec.  I  •  BE  it  enacled  by  the  [enate  and  houfe  of  rebrefe  tatives  of  the  united fat:s  of  Ame- 
rica,in  eongrcjs  affcviblcd,  That  except  in  cafe  of  an  election  of  a  prefident  ana  vice- 
prefident  of  the.  united  ftates,  prior  to  the  ordinary  period  as  herein  after  fpecified, 
electors  fhali  be  appointed  in  each  ftate  for  the  election  of  a  prefident  and  vice-prefi- 
dent  of  the  united  flates,  within  thirty  four  days  preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  in  De- 
cember, one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety-two,  and  within  thirty-four  days 
preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  in  December  in  every  fourth  year  iucceeding  the  laft 
election,  which  electors  fliall  be  equal  to  the  number  of  fenators  and  representative*, 
to  which  the  feveral  ftates  may  by  law  be  entitled  at  thx  time,  when  the  prefident 
and  vice-preftdent,  thus  to  be  chofen,  fhould  come  into  office:  Provided  always, 
That  where  no  apportionment  of  reprefentatives  fhall  have  been  made  after  any 
•numeration,  at  the  time  of  ^hufing  electors,  then  the  number  of  electors  lhall  be 
according  to  the  exifting  apportionment  of  fenators  and  reprefentatives. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  furtUer  enacled,  That  the  faid  electors  lhall  meet  and  give  their 
votes  on  the  laid  firft  Wednefday  in  December,  at  fuch  place  in  each  ftate  as  fhall  be 
directed,  by  the  legiflature  thereof. ;  and  the  electors  in  each  ftate  fliall  make  and 
fign  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  by  them  given,  and  fhall  feal  up  the  fame,  cer- 
tifying on  each  that  a  lilt  of  the  votes  of  fuch  ftate  for  prefident  and  vice-prcfideot  is 
contained  thcicin,  and  fhall, by  writing  under  their  hands,  or  under  the  hands  of  a 
majority  of  them,  appoint  a  perfon  to  take  charge  of  and  deliver  to  the  prefident  of 
the  fenate,  at  the  feat  of  government,  before   the  firft  V\  ay  in   January  then 

next  enfuing,  one  of  the  laid  certificates,  and  the  faid  elector*  fhali  forthwith  for- 
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ward  by  the  poft-offke  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  at  the  feat  of  government,  one 
oth-r  of  the  faid  certificates,  and  fhall  forthwith  caufe  the  other  of  the  laid  certifi- 
cates,  to  be  delivered  to  the  judge  of  that  diftricl  in  which  the  faid  electors  fhall  af- 
femble. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  the  executive  authority  of  each  feats  ftnil 
caufe  three  lifts  of  the  Barnes  of  the  electors  of  fuch  ftate  to  be  made  and  certified 
and  to  be  delivered  to  the  electors  on  or  before  the  laid  firft  Wednesday  in  December 
and  the  faid  electors  iha.ll  annex  one  of  the  faid  lifts  to  each  of  elk  lifts  of  their 
votes. 

Sec-  4.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  if  a  lift  votes,  from  any  ftate,  fhall  nat 
have  been  received  at  the  feat  of  government  on  the  faid  firft  Wednefday  in  Janua- 
ry, that  then  the  fecretary  of  ftate  lhall  fend  a  fpecial  mefienger  to  the  diftricl  judge 
in  whofe  cuftody  fuch  lift  lhall  have  been  lodged,  who  fhall  forthwith  tranfmit  tha 
fame  to  the  feat  of  government. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  congrefs  fhall  be  in  feffion  on  the  fecond 
Wednesday  in  February,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  on  the 
fecond  Wednefday  in  February  fucceeding  every  meeting  of  the  electors,  and  the 
faid  certificates,  or  fo  many  of  them  as  fliaU  have  been  received,  fhall  then  be  open- 
ed, the  votes  counted,  and  the  perfons  who  fhall  fill  the  offices  of  prefident  and  vice- 
preliaent  afcercained  and  declared,  agreeably  to  the  conftitution. 

Sec  6.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  in  cafe  there  fhall  be  no  prefident  of  the  fe- 
nateat  the  feat  of  government  on  the  arrival  of  the  perfons  entrufted  with  the  lifts 
of  the  votes  of  the  electors,  then  fuch  perfons  fhall  deliver  the  lifts  of  votes  in  their 
cuftody  into  the  office  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  to  be  fafely  kept  and  delivered  over 
as  foon  as  may  be,  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  perfons  appointed  by  the  electors  to  de- 
liver the  lifts  of  votes  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  fhall  be  allowed  on  the  delivery 
of  the  faid  lifts,  twenty-five  cents  for  every  mile  of  the  eftimated  diftance  by  the 
moft  ufual  road,  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  electors,  to  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  united  ftates. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enailed,  That  if  any  perfon  appointed  to  deliver  the  votes 
of  the  electors  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  fhall,  after  accepting  of  his  appoint- 
ment, neglect  to  perform  the  fer vices  required  of  him  by  this  act,  he  fhail  forfeit 
the  fum  of  one  thoufand  dollars. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enafied,  That  in  cafe  of  removal,  death,  refignation,  or* 
inability  both  of  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident  of  the  united  ftates,  the  prefident 
of  the  fenate  pro  tempore,  and  in  cafe  there  fhail  be  no  prefident  of  the  fenate,  then 
the  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  for  the  time  being,  fhall  act  as  prefident 
of  the  the  united  ftates,  until  the  difability  be  removed,  or  a  prefident  mall  be 
elected. 

Sec.  10,  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  offices  of  prefident  and  vice- 
prefident  fhall  both  become  vacant,  the  fecretary  of  ftate  fhall  forthwith  caufe  a  noti- 
fication thereof  to  be  made  to  the  executive  of  evsry  flats,  and  lhall  alfo  caufe  the 
fame  to  be  pubiifhed  in  at  ieaft  one  of  the  newfpapers  printed  in  each  ftate,  fpecify- 
ing  that  electors  of  the  prefident  of  the  united  ftates  fhall  be  appointed  or  chofen  in 
the  feveral  ftates  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  in  December 
then  next  enfuing  :  Provided,  There  maltha  the fpace  of  two  months  between  the 
date  of  fuch  notification  and  the  faid  firft  Wednefday  in  December,  but  if  there  fhall 
not  be  the  fpace  two  of  months  between  the  date  of  fuch  notification  and  the  firft  Wed- 
nefday in  December,  and  if  the  term  for  which  the  prefident  and  vice-prelident  Iaft 
in  office  were  elected  fhall  not  expire  on  the  third  day  of  March  next  enfuing,  then  the 
fecretary  of  ftate  (hall  fpecify  in  the  notification  that  the  electors  fhall  be  appointed  ^ 
chofen  within  thirty-four  days  preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  in  December  in  the  year 
next  enfuing,  within  which  time  the  electors  fhall  accordingly  be  appointed  or  choien, 
and  the  electors  fhall  meet  and  give  their  votes  on  the  faid  firft  Wednefday  in  De- 
cember, and  the  proceedings  and  duties  of  the  faid  electors  and  others  fhall  oe  purfu- 
ant  to  the  directions  prefcribed  in  this  act. 

Sec.  II.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  the  only  evidence  of  a  refafal  to  acceptor 
of  a  refignation  of  the  office  of  prefident  or  vice-prefident,  fhall  be  an  inftrument  in 
writing  declaring  the  fame,and  fubferibed  by  the  perfon  refilling  to  accept,  or  resign- 
ing, as  the  cafe  may  be,  and  delivered  into  the  office  of  the  iecretary  of  ftate. 
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Sec."  12.  And Is  it  further  enacled,  That  the  term  of  four  ye^rs  for  which  a  prefi- 
©ent  and  vice-piefident  fhall  be  elected  fhall  in  all  cafes  commence  on  the  fourth  day 
of  March  next  fucceeding  the  day  on  which  the  votes  of  the  electors  fhall  have  been 
given. 

Approved,  March  I,    179a. 

An  Act  for  making  farther  and  more  effeclual  Previfion  for  the  Protection  of  the  Frontiers  of 

the  United  States. 

Sec.  T.  BE  it  enacled  by  the  fenate  and  he'fe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  ef  A- 
tnerica,  in  congrefs  affembled,  That  the  battalion  of  artillery  now  in  fervice  be  com- 
pleted according  to  the  eftablifhment,  and  that  the  two  regiments  of  infantry  now 
in  fervice,  be  completed  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred  and  fixty  non-commiffioned 
officers,  privates  and  muficians  each. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  there  fhall  be  raifed  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
three  years,  three  additional  regiments,  each  of  which,  exclufively  of  the  commifiion- 
ed  officers,  fhall  confift  of  nine  hundred  and  fixty  non-commiffioned  officers,  pri- 
vates and  muficians  ,  and  that  one  of  the  faid  regiments  be  organized  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  that  is  to  fay,  two  battalions  of  infantry,  each  of  which,  exciufively 
of  the  commiffioned  officers,  fhali  confift  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  non-com- 
miffioned officers,  privates  and  muficians;  and  one  fquadron  of  light  dragoons, 
which,  exclufively  of  the  commiffioned  officers,  fhall  confift  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  non-eommiffioned  officers,  privates  and  muficians,  and  that  it  fhall  be  a  con- 
dition in  the  inliftment  ©f  the  faid  dragoons,  to  ferve  as  difmounted  dragoons, 
whenever  they  fhall  be  ordered  thereto  :  that  the  organization  of  the  faid  fquadron 
of  light  dragoons  fhall  be  as  follows,  to  wit;  one  major,  one  adjutant,  one  quar- 
ter mafter,  one  furgeon's  mate,  and  four  troops,  each  of  which  fhall  confift  of  one 
captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  cornet,  four  ferjeants,  four  corporals,  one  farrier,  one 
faddler,  one  trumpeter,  and  fixty-nine  dragoons ;  and  the  prefident  may  arm  the 
faid  troops  as  he  fhall  think  proper  : 

Sec.  3.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enaSied,  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the 
prefident  of  the  united  flates  to  organize  the  faid  five  regiments  of  infantry,  and  tha 
faid  corps  of  horfe  and  artillery,  as  he  fhall  judge  expedient,  diminifhing  the  number 
of  corps,  or  taking  from  one  corps  and  adding  to  another,  as  fhall  appear  to  him 
proper,  fo  that  the  whole  number  of  oncers  and  men  fhall  not  exceed  the  limits 
above  prefcribed  : — Provided,  That  the  faid  three  regiments  fhall  be  difcharged  as 
foon  as  the  united  flates  fhall  be  at  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  the  non-commiffioned  officers,  privates  and 
muficians  of  the  faid  three  regiments,  fhall  be  inlifted  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
unlefs  previoufly  difcharged. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  every  recruit  who  fhall  be  inlifted  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  fli all  receive  eight  dollars  b«unty,  and  that  the  fame  fhall  be  made  up  to 
the  non-commiffioned  officers,  privatesiand  muficians  now  in  fervice,  who  have  inlifted 
for  three  years,  fince  the  paffing  of  the  a6t  intituled,  "  An  ad  for  regulating  the 
military  eftablifhment  of  the  united  ftates." 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  the  commiffioned  officers,  who  fhall  be  em- 
ployed to  recruit  for  the  eftablifhment,  fnall  be  entitled  to  receive,  for  every  recruit, 
duly  inlifted  and  muftered,  two  dollars. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  the  monthly  pay  of  the  commiffioned  offi- 
cers, non-commiffioned  officers,  privates  and  muficians,  on  the  military  eftablifhment 
of  the  united  ftates,  and  of  the  three  regiments  authorized  by  this  act,  fhall  be,  in 
future,  as  follows,  free  of  all  deductions,  to  wit; — General  Staff — A  major 
general,  one  hundred  and  fixty-fix  dollars.  A  brigadier  general,  one  hundred  and 
four  dollars.  Quarter  mafter,  one  hundred  dollars.  Adjutant,  to  do  alfo  the  duty 
of  infpector,  feventy-five  dollars.  Chaplain,  fifty  dollars.  Surgeon,  feventy  dol- 
lars. Deputy  quarter  mafter,  fifty  dollars.  Aid  decamp,  in  addition  to  his  pay  in 
the  line,  twenty-four  dollars.  Brigade  major,  to  act  alfo  as  deputy  infpeclor,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  pay  in  the  line,  twenty-four  dollars.  Principal  artificer,  forty  dollars. 
Second  artificer,  twenty-fix  dollars — Regimental — Lieutenant  colonel  comman- 
dant, fcv«nty-five  dollars.  Major  commandant  of  artillery,  and  major  of  dragoons, 
fifty-five  dollars.     Pay  mafter,  in  addition  to  his  pay  in  the  line,  ten  dollars.     Quar- 
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tcf  mafter,  in  addition  to  his  pay  in  the  line,  eight  dollars.  Adjutant,  in  addition  to 
his  pay  in  the  line,  ten  dollars.  Majors  of  infantry,  fifty  dollars.  Captains,  forty 
dollars.  Lieutenants,  twenty-fix  dollars,  iinfigns  and  cornets,  twenty  dollars. 
Surgeons,  forty-live  dollars.  Mates,  thirty  dollars.  Serjeant  majors  and  quarter- 
mailer  ferjeants,  (even  dollars.  Senior  muficians,  fix  dollars.  Serjeants,  fix  dollars. 
Corporals,  five  dollars.  Privates, three  dollars.  Muficians,  four  dollars.  Artificers 
allowed  to  the  infantry,  light  dragoons,  and  artillery,  and  included  as  privates,  eight 
dollars.     Matrons  and  nurfesin  the  hofpita',  eight  dollars. 

Sec.  8  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  rations,  or  money  in  lieu  thereof,  for  the 
commiflioned,  non-commiffioned  officers,  privates  and  muficians  of  the  additional 
troops  herein  mentioned,  fhall  be  the  fame  as  defcribed  in  the  aforefaid  acl,  intituled 
"  An  acl  for  regulating  the  military  eftablifhment  -of  the  united  Hates,"  and  in  the 
act  parted  in  the  third  feflion  of  the  firft  congrefs,  intituled  "  An  acl  for  railing 
and  adding  another  regiment  to  the  military  eftablifhment  of  the  united  Hates,  and 
for  making  further  provifion  for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers." 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  the  forage,  to  be  allowed  to  the  officers  of  the 
additional  regiments  authorized  by  this  acl,  he  the  fame  as  defcribed  by  the  acl  be- 
fore mentioned. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  the  allowance  of  clothing  for  non-commif- 
fioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  infantry  of  the  laid  three  regiments,  fhall  be  the 
fame  as  is  by  law  eftablifhed  :  that  fuitable  clothing  be  provided  for  the  cavalry,  and 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fervice,  and  conformed  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  value 
of  the  clothing  allowed  to  the  infantry  and  artillery. 

Sec.  II.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  all  the  commiflioned,  and  non-commiffioned 
officers,  privates  and  muficians  of  the  faid  three  regiments,  fhall  take  the  fame  oaths, 
fhall  be  governed  by  the  fame  rules  and  regulations,  and  in  cafes  of  difabilities,  fhall 
receive  the  fame  compenfations,  as  are  defcribed  in  the  before-mentioned  acl,  intitu- 
led "  An  acl  for  regulating  the  military  eftablifhment  of  the  united  ftates." 

Sec.  ia.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  prefident  of  the 
united  Hates,  to  forbear  to  raife,  or  to  difcharge,  after  they  fhall  be  raifed,  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  faid  three  additional  regiments,  in  cafe  events  fhall  in  his  judgment, 
render  his  fo  doing  confident  with  the  public  fafety. 

Sec.  15.  And  b:  it  further  enabled,  That  the  prefident  be,  and  he  hereby  is  authori- 
zed, from  time  to  time,  to  call  into  fervice,  and  for  fuch  periods  as  he  may  deeni  requi- 
site, fuch  number  of  cavalry  as,  in  his  judgment,  may  be  neceffary  for  the  protection 
of  the  frontiers :  Provided,  That  the  non-commiffioned  officers  fhall  not  be  allowed 
more  than  one  dollar  per  day,  nor  the  privates  more  than  feventy  five  cents  per  day, 
each  perfon  finding  his  horfe,  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  at  his  own  rifque,  and 
twenty  five  cents  per  day  in  lieu  of  rations  and  forage  :  Provided  he  furnifh  himfelf 
therewith. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  the  prefident  alone  be,  and  he  hereby  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint,  for  the  cavalry  fo  to  be  engaged,  the  proper  commiflioned  offi- 
cers, who  fhall  not  exceed,  in  number  and  rank,  the  proportions  affigned  to  the  faid 
three  regiments,  and  whofe  pay  and  other  allowances  fhall  not,  exclufively  of  fifty 
cents  per  day  for  the  ufe  and  rifque  of  their  horfes,  exceed  thofe  of  officers  of  corref- 
ponding  rank,  in  the  faid  regiments. 

Sec.  15.   And  be  it  farther  enabled,  That  the  prefident  of  the  united  ftates  be  autho- 
rized, in  cafe  he  fhall  deem  the  meafure  expedient,  to  employ  fuch  number  of  the  In- 
dians, and  for  fuch  compenfations,  as  he  may  think  proper  :  Provided,  The  laid  com- 
penfations do  not,  in  the  whole,  exceed  twenty  thoufand  dollars. 
Approved,   March  5,  1 792. 


An  /Si  declaring  the  confetti  of  Congrefs  to  a  certain  acl  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  t»  con- 
tinue for  a  longer  time,  an  acl  declaring  the  ajfent  of  Congrefs  to  certain  abls  of  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Rhode- If  and  and  Providence  i  lantations,  fo  far  as  the  fatr.s  re- 
f peels  the  States  of  Georgia,  and  Rhode-IJland  and  Providence  Plantations. 

Sec.  I.  BE  it  enabled  ly  ihefenaieand  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of  A  me- 
rit 1,  in  congref  ajfembled,  That  the  confent  of  congrefs  be,  and  is  hereby  granted  and 
i«:'aredto  the  operation  of  an  acl  of  the  general  affembly  qf  Maryland,  made  and 
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paffed  at  a  feflion  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  Annapolis,  on  the  firft  Monday  in 
November  lalt,  intituled,  "  An  act  empowering  the  wardens  of  the  port  of  Baltimore 
to  levy  and  collect  the  duty  therein  mentioned." 

Sec.  2  And  be  it  further  enacied,  That  the  act  intituled  "  An  act  declaring  the  af- 
fent  of  congrefs  to  certain  adits  of  the  dates  of  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Rhode-Ifiand 
and  Providence  Plantations,"  fhall  be  continued,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  full 
force,  fo  far  as  the  fame  refpeels  the  ftates  of  Georgia  and  Rhode-Ifland  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations. 

Sec.  3.  dud  be  it  further  enabled,  That  this  act  fhall  be  and  continue  in  force  for 
the  term  of  three  years,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  nest  feflion  of  congrefs, 
and  no  longer. 

Approved,  March  IQ,  I79Z. 


An  Acl  to  provide  for  the  feiihr/z  nt  of  the  Claims  of  Widoivs    and  Or  hans  barred  hy  the  Li~ 
mitations  heretofore  cjlahlifhe  1  and  to  regulate  the  Claims  to  Invalid  Penjions. 

Sec.  I.  BE  it  enacied  by  the  fenate  and  hovfe  of  rcprefentatives  of  the  vnited  fates  cf  Ame- 
rica, in  congrefs  afjembled,  That  the  operation  of  the  resolutions  of  the  late  congrefs  of 
the  united  ftatew,  paffed  on  the  fecond  day  of  November,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  and  the  twenty-third  day  of  July,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
ei(<hty-feven,  fo  far  as  they  have  barred,  or  may  be  conflrued  to  bar  the  claims  of 
the  widow  or  orphans  of  any  officer  of  the  late  army,  to  the  feven  years  half  pay  of 
fuch  officer,  dial  I,  from  and  after  the  paffing  this  act,  be  fufpended  for  and  during  the 
term  of  two  years. 

Sec.  a.  .-hid  be  it  further  enafzed,  That  any  commiffioned  officer,  not  having  received 
the  commutation  of  half  pay,  and  any  non-commiffioned  officer,  foldier  or  feaman, 
disabled  in  the  actual  fervice  of  the  united  fcates,  during  the  late  war,  by  wounds  or 
oth^r  known  caufe,who  did  not  defert  from  the  faid  fervice,  fhall  be  entitled  to  be 
placed  on  the  pennon  lift  of  the  united  ilates,  during  life  or  the  continuance  of  fuch 
ciifability,  and  fhall  alfo  be  allowed  fuch  farther  fum  for  the  arrears  of  pmfion,  from 
the  time  of  fuch  difability,  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  the  annual  allowance,  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  difability,  as  the  circuit  court  of  the  diflricl  in  which  they  refpeclively 
refide,  may  think  juft.  Provided,  That  in  every  fuch  cafe,  the  rules  and  regulation* 
following  fhall  be  complied  with  ;  that  is  to  fay  : — Firft.  Every  applicant  fhall  attend 
the  court  in  perfon,  except  where  it  fhall  be  certified  by  two  m3giftrates  that  he  is 
unable  to  do  fo,  and  fhall  produce  to  the  circuic  court,  the  following  proofs,  to  wit  :— 
A  certificate  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fhip,  regiment,  corps  or  company, 
in  which  he  ferved,  fetting  forth  his  difability,  and  that  he  was  thus  difabled  while 
in  the  fervice  of  the  united  ftates;  or  the  affidavits  of  two  credible  witneffes  to  the 
fame  effect.— The  affidavits  of  three  reputable  freeholders  of  the  city,  town,  or  coun- 
try, in  which  he  reftdes,  ascertaining  of  their  own  knowledge,the  mode  of  life,  em- 
ployment, labor,  or  means  of  fupport  of  fuch  applicant,  for  the  laft  twelve  months.— 
Secondly.  The  circuit  court,  upon  receipt  of  the  proofs  aforefaid,  fhall  forthwith 
proceed  to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  wound,  or  other  caufe  of  difability  of  fuch 
applicant,  and  having  afcertained  the  degree  thereof,  fhall  certify  the  fame,  and 
tranfmit  the  refult  of  their  enquiry,  in  cafe,  in  their  opinion,  the  applicant  fhould  be 
put  on  the  peniion-lill,  to  the  fecretary  at  war,  together  with  their  opinion  in  wri- 
ting, what  proportion  of  the  monthly  pay  of  fuch  applicant  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
degree  of  difability  afcertained  in  manner  aforefaid. 

Sec.  3.  •,..',  That  the  clerk  of  the  diff.rict  court,  in  each  diflricl:, 

fhall  publifli  this  acl  in  fuch  manner  as  the  judge  of  the  difcriil  court  fhall  think  ef- 
fectual to  give  general  information  thereof  to  the  people  of  the  diflricl,  and  fhall  give 
like  information  of  the  times  and  places  of  holding  the  circuit  courts  in  fuch  diflricl. 
And  in  di  ;-  •  >in  a  circuit  court  isnot  directed  by  law  to  be  holden,  thejud: 

of  the  diflricl  court  fhall  be,  and  he  hereby  is  authorized  to  exercifc  all  the  powers 
given  by  this  acl  to  the  rcfpeclive  circuit  courts.  And  it  fhall  be  the  duty  of  the 
judges  of  the  circuit  courts-refpeclively,  during  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  paffing 
of  this  act,  to  remain  at  tlu  ere  the  faid  courts  fhall  be  holder,    five  days  at 

the  lead  iiojn  the  time  ofopeiring  the  fcdfiOns thereof, that  perfens  difabled  asaforefaid, 
may  have  full  opportunity  to  make  their  application  for  thereiicf  pr  pofed  by  this 
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Sed.  4.  And  lc  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  fecretary  at  war ,  upon  the  receipt  of  the 
proofs,  certificate  And  opinion  aforefaid,  fliall  caufe  the  fame  to  be  duly  filed  in  his 
oflicc,  and  place  the  name  or'  fuch  applicant  on  the  penfion-lift  of  the  united  States, 
in  conformity  thereto  :  Provided  always,  That  in  any  cafe,  where  the  faid  fecretary 
fhall  have  caufe  to  fufpect  impofition  or  miftake,  he  fhall  have  power  to  withhold 
the  name  of  fuch  applicant  from  the  penfion-lift,  and  make  report  of  the  fame  to  con- 
grefs,  at  their  next  feffion. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacled,  That  all  non-commiffioned  officers,  fold  iers  and 
feamen,  difabled  in  the  actual  fervice  of  the  united  ftates,  during  the  late  war,  whofe 
cifabiiity  and  rate  of  allowance  have  been  ascertained,  purfuant  to  the  regulations 
prefcribed  by  the  late  congrefs,  and  have  not  applied  to  be  placed  on  the  penfion-lifr, 
until  after  the  time,  limited  by  the  ad  of  congrefs  for  that  purpofe,  was  expired, 
fhall  now  be  placed  on  the  penfion-lift,  and  be  entitled  to  demand  and  receive  their 
refpective  penfions,  according  to  the  aliowanaes  afcertained  as  aforefaid,  any  thing 
in  this  a:>,  or  any  act  of  the  late  congrefs,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

Sec-  6.  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  act,  no  Sale, 
transfer  or  mortgage  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  penfion  or  arrearages  of  peti- 
tion, payable  to  any  non-commiffioned  officer,  foldier  or  feaman,  before  the  fame 
{hall  become  due,  fhall  be  valid.  And  every  perfon,  claiming  fuch  penfion  or  ar- 
rears of  penfion,  or  any  part  thereof,  under  power  of  attorney  or  fubftitution,  fhall, 
before  the  fame  is  paid,  make  oath  or  affirmation  before  fome  juftice  of  the  peace  of 
the  place  where  the  fame  is  payable,  thattfuch  power  or  fubftitution  is  not  given  by 
reafou  of  any  transfer  of  fuch  penfion,  or  arrears  of  penfion,  and  any  perfon  who 
ihali  fwear  or  affirm  falfely  in  the  premifes,  and  be  thereof  convicted,  fliall  fuSFer,  as 
for  wiifuJ  and  corrupt  perjury. 

Approved,  March  23,    I702t 

An  Ac! prcviding  for  the  fettlement  of  the  Claims  of  per  fans   under  particular    circumfances 

barred  by  the  Limitations  heretofore  efablijled. 

Sec.  I.  BR-  it  enacled  by  the  fenate  and  ho'fe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of  A- 
tncrica,  in  congrefs  ajfembled,  That  the  operation  of  the  refolutions  of  the  late  congrefs 
of  the  united  ftates,  paffed  on  the  fecond  day  of  November,  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred,  and  eighty-five,  and  the  twenty  third  day  of  July,  one  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  eighty-feven,  fo  far  as  they  have  barred,  or  may  be  conftrued  to  bar 
the  claims  of  any  officer,  foldier,  artificer,  failor  or  marine  of  the  late  army  or  navy 
of  the  united  States,  Jor  perfonal  fervices  rendered  to  the  united  ftates,  in  the  military 
or  naval  department,  mall,  from  and  after  the  paffing  of  this  act,  be  fufpended,  for 
and  during  the  term  of  two  years  And  that  every  fuch  officer,  foldier,  artificer, 
failor  and  marine  having  claims  for  fervices  rendered  to  the  united  fiatesdn  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  departments,  who  fhall  exhibit  the  fame,  for  liquidation,  at  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  united  ftates,  at  any  time  during  the  faid  term  of  two  years,  fhall  be  enti- 
tled to  an  adjuftment,  and  allowance  thereof  on  the  fame  principles,  as  if  the  fame 
had  been  exhibited,  within  the  term  prefcribed  by  the  aforefaid  refolutions  of  con- 
grefs :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  fliall  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  claims  for  ra- 
tions or  fubfiftence  money.  '.        . 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaftei,  That  no  balances  hereafter  to  be  certified,  as  due 
from  the  united  ftates,  fhall  be  regiftered  in  any  other  name,  than  that  of  the 'origi- 
nal claimant,  or  of  his  heirs,  executors  or  administrators  ;  and  fuch  balances  Shall  be 
transferable  only  at  the  treafurv,  by  virtue  of  powers  actually  executed  after  fuch 
registry,  expreffing  the  fum  to  be  transferred,  and  in  purfuance  of  fuoi  general  rules, 
as  nave  been,  or  Shall  be  prefcribed  for  that  purpofe. 
approved,   March   27,  1 7 92. 

An  Ad  for  the  relief  of  certain  Widows,   Orphans,  Invalids,  and  other  PerfonU 

Sec.  I  BE  it  enacled  bv  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of  Ame- 
rica, in  con*refs  afembled,Thzt  the  comptroller  of  the  treaiury  adjuft  the  claims  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  refpe&ively,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  of  the  late  colonel  Owen  Ro- 
Eerts,  captain  William  White,   lieutenant   colonel   Bernard  alhott,   major  Samuel 
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Wife,  major  Benjamin  Huger,  lieutenant  John  Bufb,  and  major  Charle*  Motte,  dc- 
ceaied,  all  of  whom  were  killed  or  died  in  the  fervice  of  the  united  ftates,  for  the 
feven  years  half- pay  ftipulated  by  the  refolve  of  congrefs  of  the  twenty-fouith  day 
of  Auguft,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  that  the  regifter  of  the 
treafury  do  iffue  his  certificates  accordingly. 

Sec.  a.  And  be  it  further  enafied,  That  the  fecretary  of  the  department  of  war  be, 
and  he  hereby  is  required  to  place  on  the  invalid  lift,  Timothy  Mix,  difabled  in  the 
late  war,  by  the  lofs  of  his  right  hand,  while  in  the  fervice  of  the  united  ftates,  at 
the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  month,  to  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  February  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty-three  That  the  faid  fecretary  place  on  the  in- 
valid lift,  f'-bel  T'urney,  mariner,  difabled  while  in  the  fervice  of  the  united  ftates, 
at  the  rate  cf  one  dollar  per  month,  to  commence  on  the  firft  day  of  January,  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  2nd  eighty-one. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  arrears  of  the  faid  pennons  be  paid  as  the 
laws  direcl:  in  fimilar  cafes. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  the  comptroller  of  the  treafury  be,  and  he 
hereby  is  required  to  adjuft  the  accounts  of  Jofeph  Pannil,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
fervice  of  the  united  ftates,  as  a  deranged  ©nicer,  upon  the  principles  of  the  act  of 
the  late  congrefs,  of  the  third  of  October  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  to  allow  him  theufual  commutation  of  the  half-pay  for  life  of  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, and  that  the  regifter  of  the  treafury  be,  and  he  hereby  is  required  to  grant  a  cer- 
tificate for  the  amount  of  the  balance  due  to  him.  That  the  comptroller  adjuft  the 
account  of  the  late  brigadier  general  De  Haas,  admitting  to  the  credit  of  the  faid  ac- 
count, fuch  fums  as  by  evidence  fhall  appear  to  have  been  advanced  for  the  public 
fervice,  and  which  have  been  charged  by  the  united  ftates  to  the  officers  who  have  re- 
ceived the  fame  for  the  public  fervice,  and  that  the  faid  regifter  do  grant  a  certificate 
for  the  balance  due  on  fuch  fettlement.  That  the  faid  comptroller  adjuft  the  account 
cf  Thomas  M'Intire,  a  captain  in  the  fervice  of  the  united  ftates,  during  the  late 
war,  and  allow  him  the  ufual  commutation  of  the  half-pay  for  life  of  a  captain,  and 
that  the  faid  regifter  grant  a  certificate  for  the  amount  thereof  accordingly. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enafled,  That  the  comptroller  of  the  treafury  be,  and  he 
hereby  is  required  to  adjuft  the  account  of  Francis  Suzor  Defcevere,  a  furgeon's  mate 
in  the  fervice  of  the  united  ftates  during  the  late  war,  and  who  remained  in  captivity 
to  the  end  thereof,  and  that  the  regifter  of  the  treafury  be,  and  he  hereby  is  re- 
quired to  grant  a  certificate  for  the  amount  which  fhall  be  found  due  for  the  fervices 
of  the  faid  Francis  Suzor  Debevere.  That  the  faid  comptroller  adjuft  the  account  of 
Robert  King,  as  a  lieutenant,  deranged  upon  the  principles  of  the  act  of  the  late  congrefs, 
paffed  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November,  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy- 
eight,  and  that  the  faid  regifter  grant  a  certificate  accordingly.  That  the  comptrol- 
ler adjuft  the  account  of  Lemuel  Sherman,  as  a  failing  mailer  of  a  galley  on  lake 
Champlain,  and  as  fuch  taken  prifoner ;  and  that  the  faid  regifter  grant  a  certificate 
accordingly. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  ena&ed,  That  there  be  granted  to  Nicholas  Ferdinand 
Weftfall,  who  left  the  Britifh  fervice  and  joined  the  army  of  the  united  ftates,  during 
the  late  war,  one  hundred  acres  of  unappropriated  land  in  the  weftern  territory  of 
the  united  ftates,  free  of  all  charges,  and  alio  the  fum  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  dollars,  out  of  any  money  appropriated  to  the  contingent  charges  of  govern- 
ment. 

Approved,  March   47,  17QZ. 


An  Acl  Supplementary  to  the  Acl  for  making  farther    and  more   effectual  Provfion   for  the 

proteclion  of  the  Frontiers  of  the  United  States, 

Sec.  I.  BE  it  enabled  by  thefenaie  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of  Ame- 
rica, in  congrefs  ajfembled,  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  prefident  of  the  united  ftates, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  conftnt  of  the  fen?te,  to  appoint  fuch  number  of  briga- 
dier-generals as  may  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  public  fervice.  Provided  the 
whole  number  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  fhall  not  exceed  four. 
Apprevtd,  March  38,  1 793. 
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An  Aft  for  fnifiing  the  Light-  Houfe  on  Baldhead  at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river    in  the 

fate  of  North-Carolina. 

BE  it  enacled  by  the  fenate  and houfe  of  reprefentativas  of  the  nuited  fates  of  America,  in 
congrefs  affembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  treafury,  under  the  direction  of  the 
preSident  of  the  united  ftates,  he  authorised,  as  foon  as  may  he,  to  caufe  to  he 
gniihed  in  fuch  manner  as  fhall  appear  advifeable,  the  light-houfe  heretofore  begun 
under  the  authority  of  the  ftate  of  North-Carolina,  on  Baldhead  at  the  mouth  of 
Cape  Fear  river  in  the  Said  ftate  :  and  that  a  fum,  not  exceeding  four  thoufand  dol- 
lars, be  appropriated  for  thr.  fame,  out  of  any  monies  heretofore  appropriated,  which 
may  remain  unexpended,  after  Satisfying  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were  appro- 
priated, or  out  of  any  other  monies,  which  may  be  in  the  treafury,  not  Subject  to 
any  prior  appropriation. 

Approved,  April  1,  179a. 


An  Ail  efahlifh'ng  a  Mint,  and  regulating  the  Coins  of  the  United  States, 

Sec  I.  BE  it  enacled  by  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of 
America,  in  congrefs  affembled,  and  it  is  hereby  enacled  and  declared,  That  a  mint,  for  the 
purpofe  of  a  national  coinage,  be,  and  the  fame  is  eftablifhed  ;  to  be  fituate  and  car- 
ried on  at  the  feat  of  the  government  of  the  united  ftates,  for  the  time  being  :  and 
that  for  the  well  conducting  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  faid  mint,  there  fhall  be  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  perfons,  namely, — a  director,  an  affayer,  a  chief  coiner,  an 
engraver,  a  treafurer. 

Sec.  1.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  director  of  the  mint  fhall  employ  as 
many  clerks,  workmen  and  Servants,  as  he  fhall  from  time  to  time  find  neceffiiry,  Sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  the  prefident  of  the  united  ftates. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  the  rtfpe<-">ive  functions  and  duties  of  the 
officers  above  mentioned  fhall  be  as  follow.  The  director  of  the  mint  fhall  have  the 
chief  management  of  the  bufinefs  thereof  and  fhall  fuperintend  all  other  officers 
and  perfons  who  fhall  be  employed  therein.  The  affayer  fhall  receive  and  give 
receipts  for  all  metals  which  may  lawfully  be  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined  ;  fliall 
affay  all  fuch  of  them  as  may  require  it,  and  fhall  deliver  them  to  the  chief  coiner  to 
be  coined.  The  chief  coiner  fhall  caufe  to  be  coined  all  metal  which  fhall  be  received 
by  him  for  that  purpofe,  according  to  fuch  regulations  as  fhall  be  prefcrihed  by  this 
or  any  future  law.  The  engraver  fhall  fink  and  prepare  the  neceffary  dies  for  fuch 
coinage,  with  the  proper  devices  and  inferiptions,  but  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  chief  coiner  and  engraver  to  be  performed  by  one  perfon.  The 
treafurer  mall  receive  from  the  chief  coiner  all  the  coins  which  fhall  have  been  flruck, 
and  fhall  pay  or  deliver  them  to  the  perfons  refpectively  to  whom  the  fame  ought  to 
be  paid  or  delivered  :  he  fhall  moreover  receive  and  fafely  keep  all  monies  which  fliall 
be  for  the  ufe,  maintenance  and  fupport  of  the  mint,  and  fhall  difburSe  the  Same  up- 
on warrants  Signed  by  the  director. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  every  officer  and  clerk  of  the  faid  mint.fhall, 
before  he  enters  upon  the  execution  of  his  office,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  before 
Some  judge  of  the  united  ftates  faithfully  to  perform  the  duties  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  the  faid  affayer,  chief  coiner  and  treafurer, 
previous  to  entering  upon  the  execution  of  their  respective  offices,  fhall  each  become 
bound  to  the  united  ftates  of  America,  with  one  or  more  fureties  to  the  fatisfaction 
of  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  in  the  fum  of  ten  thoufand  dollars,  with  condition 
for  the  faithful  and  diligent  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacled,  That  there  Shall  be  allowed  and  paid  as  compensa- 
tions for  their  refpective  Services—To  the  Said  diredor,  a  yearly  Salary  of  two  thou- 
fand dollars,  to  the  faid  affayer,  a  yearly  Salary  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  dollars, 
to  the  faid  chief  coiner,  a  yearly  falary  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  dollars,  to  the 
faid  engraver,  a  yearly  falary  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  dollars,  to  the  faid  trea- 
furer, a  yearly  falary  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  dollars,  to  each  clerk  who  may 
be  employed,  a  yearly  falary  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  to  the  Several 
Subordinate  workmen  and  Servants  Such  wages  and  allowances  as  are  cuftomary  and 
reafonable,  according  to  their  refpective  Stations  and  occupations. 
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Sec.  7.  And  belt  further  enatfeJ,  That  the  accounts  of  the  officers  and  perfor.s  em« 
ployed  in  and  about  the  faid  mint,  and  for  fervices  performed  in  relation  thereto, 
and  ail  other  accounts  concerning  the  bufinefs  and  adminiftration  thereof,  fhall  be 
adjutted  and  fettled  in  the  treafury  department  of  the  united  ftates,  and  a  quarter- 
yearly  account  cf  the  receipts  and  difburfements  of  the  faid  mint  mail  be  rendered 
at  the  faid  treafury  for  fettlement  according  to  fuch  forms  and  regulations  as  fnall 
have  been  prefcribed  by  that  department ;  and  that  once  in  each  year  a  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  faid  mint,  accompanied  by  an  abftracr.  of  the  fettitrr.ents  which 
fha'l  have  been  from  time  to.time  made,  duly  certified  by  the  comptroller  of  the  trea- 
fury, fhall  be  laid  before  congrefs  for  their  information. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enafied,  That  in  addition  to  the  authority  veired  in  the 
prefident  of  the  united  ftates  by  a  refaction  of  the  Jail  feflion,  touching  the  engaging 
ofartifls  and  the  procuring  of  apparatus  for  the  faid  mint,  the  prefident  be  aucnt«ri- 
Zed,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  caufe  to  be  provided  and  puc  in  proper  condition 
fuch  buildings,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  fhali  appear  to  him  requjfite  for  the  purpofe  of 
carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  faid  mint  ;  and  that  as  well  the  expenfea  which  fhali 
have  been  incurred  purfuant  to  the  faid  refolution  as  thofe  which  may  be  incurred  in 
providing  and  preparing  the  faid  buildings,  and  all  other  expenfes  which  may  hert  al- 
ter accrue  for  the  maintenance  and  fupport  of  the  faid  mint,  and  in  carrying  on  the 
bufinefs  thereof,  over  and  above  the  funis  which  may  be  received  by  reafon  of  the 
rate  per  centum  for  coinage  herein  after  mentioned,  fhall  be  defrayed  from  the  trea- 
fury of  the  united  Hates, out  of  any  monies  which  from  time  to  time  fhall  be  therein, 
jiot  otherwife  appropriated. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  there  fhall  be  from  time  to  time  flruck  and 
coined  at  the  laid  mint,  coins  of  gold,  filver  and  copper,  cf  the  following  denomina- 
tions, values  and  defcriprions,  viz.  Eagles — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or 
unii«,  and  to  contain  two  hundred  and  forty  feven  grains  and  four  eighths  of  a  grain 
cf  pure,  or  two  hundred  and  feventy  grains  of  fcandard  gold  Half  Eagles — each 
to  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  and  to  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty  three  grains 
and  fix  eighths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  fiw  grains  of  Itandard 
gold.  Quarter  Eagles — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  doiiar, 
and  to  contain  fixty  one  grains  and  feven  eighths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  fixty  feven 
grains  and  four  eighths  of  a  grain  of  itandard  gold.  Dollars  cr  Units — each  t 
be  of  the  value  of  a  Spar.ifh  milled  dollar  as  the  fame  is  now  current,  ancii  to  contai; 
three  hundred  and  feventy  one  grains  and  four  fixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  o: 
four  hundred  and  fixteen  grains  of  ftandard  fiiver.  Half  Dollars — each  to  be  o 
ha!f  the  value  of  the  dollar  or  unit,  and  to  contain  one  hundred  and  eighty  five  grains 
and  ten  fixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  two  hundred  and  eight  grains  of  Itand- 
ard fdver.  Quarter  Dollars — each  to  be  of  one  fourth  the  value  of  the  dollar  or 
unit,  and  to  contain  ninety  two  grains  and  thirteen  fixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure, 
©r  one  hundred  and  four  grains  of  itandard  filver.  Dismes — each  to  be  of  the  value 
©f  one  tenth  of  a  dollar  or  unit,  and  to  contain  thirty  feven  grains  and  two  fixteentl 
parts  of  a  gram  of  pure,  or  forty  one  grains  and  three  fifth  parts  of  a  grain  ff  ftandar 
filver.  Hac  f  Dismes — each  to  be  cf  the  value  of  one  twentieth  of  a  dollar,  and  to 
Contain  eighteen  grains  and  nine  fixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  twenty  grain 
and  four  fifth  parts  of  a  grain  of  ftandard  filver.  Cents — each  to  be  of  the  value  o: 
the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  to  contain  eleven  penny-weights  of  copper 
Half  Cents — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  half  a  cent,  and  to  contain  five  penny 
Weights  and  half  a  penny-weight  of  copper. 

Sec  10.  And  be  it  further  ena£ied,  That  upon  the  faid  coins  refpectively  there  fhal 
be  the  fol  owingdevices  and  legends,  namely  :  Upon  one-fide  of  each  of  the  faid  coin 
there  fhaU  bean  imprcfiion  emblematic  of  liberty,  with  an  infeription  of  the  word 
liberty,  and  the  year  of  the  coinage  ;  and  upon  the  reverfe  of  each  of  the;  gold  and 
filver  coins  there  fliall  be  the  figure  cr  reprefentatien  of  an  eagle,  with  this  inferip- 
tion," United  States  of  Am;  rr  a,"  and  upon  the  reverfe  of  each  of  the  copper 
coins,  there  fhall  be  an  infeription  which  fliall  exprefs  the  denomination  of  the  piece, 
namely  cent  or  half  cent,  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

«~ec.  11.  And  be  it  further  ena£iedy  That  the  proportional  value  of  gold  to  filver  in 
all  coins  which  fhall  by  law  be  current  as  money  within  the  united  ftates,  fhall  be  as 
fifteen  to  one,  according  to  quantity  in  weight,  of  pure  geld  or  pure  iilver ;  that  is  to 
fay,  every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  pure  filver  fliall  be  of  equal  value  in  all  payments 
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with  one  pound  weight  of  pure  gold.and  fo  in  proportion  as  to  any  greater  or  lefs  quan- 
tities of  therefptctive  metals. 

Sec.  12-  And  be  it  further  enacleJ,  That  the  fbndard  for  all  gold  coins  of  the  uni- 
ted ftates,  fhail  be  eleven  parts  tine  to  one  part  alloy;  and  accordingly  that  eleven 
parts  in  twelve  of  the  entire  weight  of  each  of  the  laid  coins  {hail  comift  of  pure  gold, 
and  the  remaining  one  twelfth  part  of  alloy;  and  thefaid  alloy  fhall  be  compofed  of 
filver  andcopper,i:i  fuch  proportions  not  exceeding  one  half  filver  as  fhall  be  found  con- 
venient; to  be  regulated  by  the  director  of  the  mint,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  prefident  of  the  united  ftates,  until  further  provifiou  fhall  be  made 
by  law.  And  to  the  end  that  the  neceffary  information  may  be  had  in  order  to  the 
making  of  fuch  further  provifion,  it  mail  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  mint,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year  after  commencing  the  operations  of  the  faid  mint,  to  report 
to  congrefs  the  practice  thereof  during  the  faid  year,  touching  the  compoiition  of  the 
alloy  of  the  faid  gold  coins,  the  reafons  for  fuch  practice,  and  the  experiments  and  ob- 
fervations  which  fhail  have  been  made  concerning  the  effects  of  different  proportion* 
of  filver  and  copper  in  the  faid  alloy. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enaclcd,  That  the  flandard  for  all  filver  coins  of  the 
united  Hates,  fhail  be  one  thoufand  four  hundrrd  and  eighty  five  parts  tine  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ftvency  nine  parts  alloy  ;  and  accordingly  that  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
ana  eighty  five  parts  in  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty  four  parts  of  the  entire 
weight  of  each  of  tlie  faid  coins  fhall  confill  of  pure  filver,  and  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  feventy  nine  parts  of  alloy ;  which  atloy  fhall  he  wholly  of  copper. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacied.  That  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  any  perion  or  pcrfons 
to  bring  to  the  laid  mint  gold  and  filver  bullion,  in  order  to  their  being  coined  5  and 
that  the  bullion  fo  brought  fhall  be  there  affayed  and  coined  as  fpeedily  as  may  be 
after  the  receipt  thereof,  and  that  free  of  expenfe  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  by  whom 
the  fame  fhall  have  been  brought.  And  as  foon  as  the  faid  bullion  fhall  have  been 
coined,  the  perfon  or  perfons  by  whom  the  fame  fhall  have  been  delivered,  fhall  upon 
demand  receive  in  Keu  thereof,  coins,  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  bullion  which  fhall  have 
been  fo  delivered,  weight  for  weight,  of  the  pure  gold  or  pure  filver  therein  contain- 
ed :  Provided  nevertheless,  That  it  fhall  be  at  the  mutual  option  of  the  party  or  parties 
bringing  fuch  bullion,  and  of  the  director  of  the  faid  mint,  to  make  an  immediate 
exchange  of  coins  for  ftandard  bullion,  with  a  deduction  of  one  half  per  cent  from  the 
weight  of  the  pure  gold,  or  pure  filver  contained  in  the  faid  bullion,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation to  the  mint  for  the  time  which  will  neceffarily  be  required  for  coining  the 
faid  bullion,  and  for  the  advance  which  fhall  have  been  fo  made  in  coins.  And  it 
lha  1  be  the  duty  of  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury  to  furnifh  the  faid  mint  from  time  to 
time  whenever  the  ftate  of  the  treafury  will  admit  thereof,  with  fuch  funis  as  may 
be  neceffary  for  effecting  the  faid  exchanges,  to  be  replaced  as  fpeedily  as  may  be  out 
of  the  coins  which  fhall  have  been  made  of  the  bullion  for  which  the  monies  fo  fur- 
nifhed  fhail  have  heen  exchanged  ;  and  the  faid  deduction  of  one  half  per  cent  fhall 
conftitute  a  fund  towards  defraying  the  expenfes  of  the  faid  mint. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enafied,  That  the  bullion  which  fhall  be  brought  as  a- 
forefaid  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  fhall  be  coined,  and  the  equivalent  thereof  in  coins 
rendered,  if  demanded,  in  the  order  in  which  the  faid  bullion  fhall  have  been  brought 
or  delivered,  giving  priority  according  to  priority  of  delivery  only,  and  without  pre- 
ference to  any  perfon  or  perfons;  and  if  any  preference  fhall  be  given  contrary  to  the 
direction  aforefaid,  the  officer  by  whom  fuch  undue  preference  fhall  be  given,  fha!l 
in  each  cafe  forfeit  and  pay  one  thoufand  dollars;  to  be  recovered  with  coftsof  fuit. 
And  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  known  if  fuch  preference  fhall  at  any  time  be  given, 
the  affayer  or  officer  to  whom  the  faid  bullion  fhall  be  delivered  to  be  coined,  fhall 
give  to  the  perfon  or  perfons  bringing  the  fame,  a  memorandum  in  writing  under 
his  hand,  denoting  the  weight,  finenefs  and  value  thereof,  together  with  the  day  and 
order  of  its  delivery  into  the  mint. 

Sec.  16.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  all  the  gold  and  filver  coins  which  fhall  have 
been  flruck  at,  and  iffued  from  the  faid  mint,  lhall  be  a  lawful  tender  in  all  payments 
whatfoever,  thofe  of  full  weight  according  to  the  refpective  values  herein  before  de- 
clared, and  thofe  of  lefs  than  full  weight  at  values  proportional  to  their  refpective 
weights. 

Sec  1 7.  And  be  it  further  gnawed,  That  it  fhall  be  the  duty  of  the  refpective  officers 
■f  the  faid  mint,  carefully  and  faithfully  to  ufe  their  beft  endeavours  that  all  the  £o\d 
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and  filver  coins  which  fhall  be  ftruck  at  the  faid  mint  (hall  be,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
conformable  to  the  feveral  ftandards  and  weights  aforefaid,  and  that  the  copper 
\fhereof  the  cents  and  half  cents  aforefaid  may  be  compofed,  fhall  be  of  good  quality. 

Sec.  18.  And  the  better  to  fecure-  a  due  conformity  of  the  faid  gold  and  filver 
coins  to  their  refpeclive  ftandards,  Be  it  further  enabled,  That  from  every  feparate 
mafs  of  flandard  gold  or  filver,  which  fhall  be  made  into  coins  at  the  faid  mint,  there 
fhall  be  taken,  fet  apart  by  the  treafurer,  and  referved  in  his  cuftody  «  certain  num- 
ber of  pieces,  not  lefs  than  three,  and  that  once  in  every  year  the  p:eces  fo  fet  apart 
and  referved,  fhall  be  affayed  under  the  infpection  of  the  chief  jufnee  of.  the  united 
ftates,  the  fecretary  and  comptroller  of  the  treafury,  the  fecretary  for  the  department 
of  ftate,  and  the  attorney  general  of  the  united  ftates  (who  are  hereby  required  to 
attend  for  that  purpofe  at  "the  faid  mint,  on  the  laft  monday  in  July  in  each  year) 
or  under  the  infpe&ion  of  any  three  of  them,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  or  a  majority  of 
them  fhall  direct,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  director,  affayer,  and  chief  coiner  of  the 
faid  mint;  and  if  it  fhall  be  found  that  the  gold  and  filver  fo  allayed,  fhall  Hot  be  in- 
ferior to  their  refpeftive  ftandards  herein  before  declared  more  than;  one  part  in  one 
hundred  and  forty  four  parts,  the  officer  or  officers  of  the  faid  mint  whom  it  may  con- 
cern fhall  be  held  excufable ;  but  if  any  greater  inferiority  fhall  appear,  it  fhall  be  cer- 
tified to  the  prefident  of  the  united  ftates,  and  the  faid  officer  or  officers  fhall  be  deem- 
ed difqualified  to  hold  their  refpeclive  offices. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  if  any  of  the  gold  or  filver  coins  which  fhall 
be  ftruck  or  coined  at  the  faid  mint  fhall  be  debafed  or  made  worfe  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  fine  gold  or  fine  filver  therein  contained,  or  fhall  be  of  lefs  weight  or  value 
than  the  fame  ought  to  be  purfuant  to  the  directions  of  this  a<5t,  through  the  default  or 
with  the  connivance  of  any  of  the  officers  or  perfons  who  fhall  be  employed  at  the  faid 
mint,  for  the  purpofe  of  profit  or  gain,  or  otherwife  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  and  if 
any  of  the  faid  officers  or  perfons  fhall  embezzle  any  of  the  metals  which  fhall  at  any 
time  be  committed  to  their  charge  for  the  purpofe  of  being  coined,  or  any  of  the  coins 
which  fhall  be  ftruck  or  coined  at  the  faid  mint,  every  fuch  officer  or  perfon  who  fhall 
commit  any  or  either  of  the  faid  offences,  fhall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  fhall 
fuffer  death. 

See-  20.  And  be  It  further  enabled,  That  the  money  of  account  of  the  united  ftates  fhall 
be  expreffed  in  dollars  or  units,  difmes  or  tenths,  cents  or  hundredth?,  and  milks  or 
thoufandths,  a  difme  being  the  tenth  part  of  a  dollar,  a  cent  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
dollar,  a  mille  the  thoufandfh  part  of  a  dollar,  and  that  all  accounts  in  the  public  of- 
fices and  all  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  the  united  ftates  lhall  be  kept  and  had  in  con- 
formity tfo  this  regulation. 

Approved,  April  2,   I  7^2. 


An   Ac!  Supplementary  to  the  A 61  for  the  efablifcment  and  fupport  of  Lighl-lou[es>    Beacon$> 

Buoys,  and  Public  Piers. 

Sec.  I.  BE  it  enabled  by  the  fen ai:  and  hoitfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  ef  Atno* 
rica,  in  congrefs  oflembled,  That  all  exoenfes  which  fhall  accrue  from  the  firft  day  of  July 
next,  inclufively,  for  the  neceffary  fupport,  maintenance,  and  repairs  of  all  light- 
houfes,  beacons,  buoys,  the  ftakeage  of  channels,  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  public  piers, 
fhall  continue  to  be  defrayed  by  the  united  ftates,  until  the  firil  day  of  July,  in  the 
year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  notwitManding  fuchlight-houfes, 
beacons,  or  public  piers,  with  the  lands  and  tenements  thereunto  belonging,  and  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  fame,  fhall  not  in  the  mean  time  be  ceded  to,  or  veftcd  in  the  unit- 
ed ftates,  by  the  ftate  or  ftates  refpe&ively,  in  which  the  fame  may  be,  ar.d  that  the 
faid  time  be  further  allowed,  to  the  ftates  rtfpeSivcly,  to  make  fuch  ceffion. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enabled,  That  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury  be  authorized  to 
caufe  to  be  provided,  erected,  and  placed,  a  floating  beacon,  and  as  many  buoys  as 
may  be  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  navigation,  at,  and  near  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor of  Charlefton,  in  the  ftate  of  South-Carolina.  And  alfo  to  have  affixed  three 
floating  beacons  in  the  bay  of  Chefapeak;  one  at  the  north  end  of  Willoughby's  fpit, 
another  at  the  tail  of  the  Horfe-bhoe  j  and  the  third  on  the  fhoaleft  place  of  the  mid- 
dle ground. 

Approved^  April  12,  I792. 


Appendix*  23 

An  Aft  to  ertfl  a  Light-houfe  on  Montok  Paint  in  the  fate  cf  New-York. 

BE  it  enabled  by  the  fenate  and houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of  America,  in 
fongrefs  affcmlled,  That  as  fcon  as  the  jurifdiction  of  fuch  land  on  Montok  point,  in  the 
ftate  of  New-York,  as  the  prefident  of  the  united  llatcs  ihall  deem  fufEcient  and  mofb 
proper  for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  a  light-houfe,  fhallhave  been  ceded 
to  the  united  ft ates,  it  fliaii  be  the  duty  of  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  to  provide  by 
contract,  which  fhall  be  approved  by  the  prefident  of  the  united  ftates,  for  building  a 
light-houfe  thereon,  and  for  furnifhing  the  fame  with  all  ncceflary  fupplies,  and  alfo 
to  agree  for  the  falaries  or  waj;cs  of  the  perfon  or  perfons  who  may  be  appointed  by  the 
prefident  for  the  fuperintendance  and  care  of  the  fame  ;  and  the  prefident  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  the  faid  appointments.  That  the  number  and  diipofition  of  the 
lights  in  the  faid  light-houfe  fhall  be  fuch  as  may  tend  to  diilinguifh  it  from  others, 
and  as  far  as  is  practicable,  prevent  miftakes. 
Approved ',  April  12,    179*. 

An  Act  for  afecrtaining  the  bounds  of  a  ti  act  of  land  pur  chafed  by  fohn  Cleves  Symmet. 

BE  it  enabled  by  the  fenate  and  htit/fe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of  America,  in 
congrefs  affemble.',  That  tne  prefident  of  the  united  ftates  be  and  he  hereby  is  author- 
ized at  the  rtqueft  of  John  Cleves  Symmes  or  his  agent  or  agents,  Co  alter  the  con- 
tract made  between  the  late  board  of  treafury  and  the  faid  John  Cleves  Symmes 
for  the  fale  of  a  tract  of  land  of  one  million  of  acres,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  faid 
trait  may  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Miami,  and  be  bounded  by  the  river  Ohio  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Great  Miami,  on  th« 
weft,  by  the  Little  Miami  on  the  eaft,  and  by  a  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  north,  ex- 
tending from  the  Great  Miami  to  the  Little  Miami,  fo  as  to  comprehend  the  propofed 
quantity  of  one  million  of  acres,  provided  that  the  northern  limits  of  the  faid  tract 
fhail  not  interfere  with  the  boundary  line  eftablifhed  by  the  treaty  of  fort  Harmar, 
between  the  united  ftates  and  the  Indian  nations,  and  provided  alfo  that  the  prefi- 
dent referve  to  the  united  ftates,  fuch  lands  at  and  near  fort  Wafhington  as  he  may 
think  nectfury  for  the  accommodation  of  a  garrifon  at  that  fort. 
Approved,  April  12,  I792. 

An  Ad  for  fixing  the  Cowpenfations  of  the  Doorkeepers  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Rcprefnta- 

tives  in  Congrefs. 

BE.  it  enabled  by  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of  America,  in 
congrefs  ajembled,  That  from  and  after  the  termination  of  the  prefent  felfion  of  con- 
grefs, the  doorkeepers  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  fhall  each  be  allow- 
ed a  falary  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  full  compenfation  for  their  fervices 
in  the  faid  offices  ;  and  that  the  afliftant  doorkeeper  to  each  houfe  fhall  be  allowed,  in 
full  compenfation  for  all  his  fervices,  the  fum  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annum.  And  it  {hall  be  the  duty  of  the  faid  doorkeepers  to  do  the  wifual  fervices  per- 
taining to  their  refpective  offices  during  thefeffion  of  congrefs,  and  in  the  recefs,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  fecretary  of  the  fenate  and  clerk  of  the  houfe  reprefentatives, 
to  take  care  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  refpective  houfes,  and  provide  fuel  and 
other  accommodations  for  their  fubfequent  felfion.  And  the  faid  compenfations  fhall 
be  certified  and  paid  in  like  manner  as  is  provided  by  law,  for  the  other  officers  of 
the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives. 
Approved,  April  12.  179* 

An  Ablfor  altering  the  times  of  holding  the  Circuit  Courts,  in    certain  difrlas  of  the  Unit: I 

States,  and  for  other  purpof-s. 

Sec.  I.  BE  it  enabled  by  the  fenate  and  houfe  of reprefentatives  of  the  units. I  fates  of  Ame- 
rica, in  congrefs  ajembled,  That  from  and  after  the  patting  of  this  act  the  circuit  courts 
in  the  diftri&s  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  fhall  be  held  as  follow?,  to  wit  :  in  the 
diftrict  of  North-Carolina  on  the  firft  day  of  June  and  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  at 
Newbern  ia  the  prefent  and  each  fucceeding  year.     And  all  writs  &r.i  recognizance* 
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returnable  and  fuit?,  and  other  proceedings  that  were  continued  to  the  circuit  court  fcr 
the  diftricl  of  North- Carolina  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  June  next  fhall  now  be  return- 
ed and  held  continued  to  the  fame  court  on  the  firft  day  of  June  next.  In  the  difl.net 
of  Georgia  on  the  twenty  fifth  day  of  April  at  Savannah  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  No- 
vember at  Augufta  in  the  prefent  and  each  fucceeding  year  except  when  any  of  thofe 
days  fhall  happen  on  a  funday  in  which  cafe  the  court  fhall  be   held  on  the   monday 

following. 

Sec  i.  And  he  It  further  enacted,  That  the  feffions  of  the  circuit  courts  in  the  eaftern 
circuit  fhall  in  the  prefent  and  every  fucceeding  year  commence  at  the  times  following, 
that  is  to  fay,?in  New- York  diftricl  on  the  fifth  day  of  April  and  the  fifth  day  of  Sep- 
tember. In  Connecticut  diftricft  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  April  and  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  September.  In  Maffachufetts  diftricl  on  the  twelfth  day  of  May  and  the 
twelfth  day  of  06tober.  In  New-Hampfhire  diftricl;  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
May  and  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  October  and  in  Rhode-Ifhnd  diftriit  on  the  fe» 
venth  day  of  June  and  the  feventh  day  of  November  except  when  any  of  thofe  days 
fhall  happen  on  a  funday  and  then  the  feffions  fhall  commence  on  the  next  day  follow* 
ing  And  the  feffions  of  the  circuit  court  fhall  be  held  in  the  diftricl  of  Virginia  at 
the  city  of  Richmond  only.  In  New-Hampfhire  diftricl  at  Portfmouth  ana  Exeter 
alternately,  beginning  at  the  firft  In  Maffachufetts  diftricl  at  Bofton.  In  Rhode- 
Ifiand  diftricl;  at  New-Port  and  Providence  alternately,  beginning  at  the  firft.  In 
Connecticut  diftricl  at  Hartford  and  New  Haven  alternately,  beginning  at  the  laft. 
And  in  New- York  diftricl  at  the  city  of  New-York  only. 

Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enabled,  That  at  each  feffion  of  the  fupreme  court  of  the 
united  ftates  or  as  loon  after  as  may  be,  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  attending  at 
fuch  feffion  fhall  in  writing  fubferibed  with  their  names  (which  writing  fhall  be  lodged 
with  the  clerk  of  the  fupreme  court  and  fafelykept  in  his  office)  affign  to  the  laid  judges 
refpeclively  the  circuits  which  they  are  to  attend  at  the  enfuing  feffions  of  the  circuit 
courts;  which affignment  fhail  be  made  in  fuch  manner  that  no  judge, unlefs  by  hisown 
confent,  fhall  have  affigned  to  him  any  circuit  which  he  hath  a. ready  attended  until 
the  fame  hath  been  afterwards  attended  by  every  other  of  the  fan'  judges.  P [>  voided  al- 
ways, that  if  the  public  fervice  or  the  convenience  of  the  judges  fhall, at  any  time,  in 
their  opinion,  require  a  different  arrangement,  the  fame  may  take  place  with  the 
confent  of  any  four  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court. 

Sec.  4.  And  he  it  further  enabled^  That  the  diftricl  court  for  the  diftricl  of  Maine, 
which  by  the  act  entituled  "  An  act  to  eftabiifh  the  judicial  courts  of  the  united 
ftates,"  is  holden  on  the  firft  Tuefday  of  June,  annually,  at  Portland,  fhall,  from 
and  after  the  paffing  of  this  act,  be  holden  on  the  third  Tuefday  in  June,  annually, 
anything  in  the  acl  aforefaid  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding  :  and  all  writs  and  re- 
cognizance returnable  and  fuits  and  other  proceedings  that  were  continued  to  the  dif. 
trie!  court  for  the  diftricl  of  Maine  on  the  firft  Tuefday  of  June  next,  fhall  now  be 
returnable  and  held  continued  to  the  fame  court,  on  the  third  Tuefday  of  June  next. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enabled^  That  the  ftated  diftricl  courts  for  the  diftricl  of 
North-Carolina,  fhail  in  future,  be  held  at  the  towns  of  Newbern,  Wilmington,  and 
Edenton  in  rotation  beginning  at  Newbern,  as  the  laid  court  now  fcands  adjourned. 
Approved,  April  1 3.    I  792. 


An  A  El  to  Compenfiie  the  corporation  of  Trifees  of  the  public  Grammar  fchool  and  Academy  of 
Wilmington  in  ihe  (late  of  Delaware,  for  the  occupation  of,  and  damages  done  /•  the  J aid 
School,  during  ihe  late  nvar. 

BE  it  enabled  by  the  fmzte and houfe  of  reprefentcti'ves  of  the  united  fates  of  America,  in 
r.or.grefs  ajfembled,  That  as  an  indemnification  to  the  corporation  of  truftees  of  the  pub- 
lic grammar-fchool  and  academy  of  Wilmington  in  the  ftate  of  Delaware,  for  the  ufe 
and  occupation  of  the  feid  fchoo),  and  the  damages  done  to  the  fame  by  the  troops  of 
the  united  ftates,  during  ihe  late  war,  there  be  granted  to  the  faid  corporation  of 
truftees,  a  reafonable  compenfation,  payable  out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in  the 
treafury  of  the  united  ftates,  which  comnenfation  fhail  be  ascertained  by  the  account- 
ing officers  of  the  treafury. 

Approved,   April  1 3,    I;2. 
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To     CORRESPONDENTS. 

MEMOJRS  of  a  fingular  character  are  not  calculated  toanfwer  any 
ufeful  end,  that  we  can  perceive.  We  believe  the  fingular  cha- 
racter drawn  by  onr  correfpondent  to  be  the  offspring  of  bis  own 
imagination.  Such  a  compound  of  contradictions  and  abfurdities  is 
fureiy  not  in  nature. 

Flavias  propofed  tax  on  old  bachelors,  would  perhaps  be  found  in- 
effectual for  the  promotion  of  early  marriages.  To  encourage  thefe, 
inducements  ought  to  be  held  out ;  and  not  penalties  inflicted.  Be- 
iides,  it  is  cruel  to  increafe  the  miferies  of  thofe,  who  are  almofc  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  mod  wretched  of  mankind. — If  celi- 
bacy carries  its  own  punilhment  with  it,  why  would  our  fair  corref- 
pondent be  fo  vindictive  as  to  add  to  this  punifhrnent  ?  Few,  we  ap- 
prehend, are  fo  far  diverted  of  the  feelings  of  nature,  as  to  prefer  a 
iingle  life  ;  unlels  they  have  cogent  reafons,  indeed,  for  fo  doino-.  If 
thefe  reafons  be  well  founded,  (as  they  fometimes  are)  no  cenfure  is 
due  ;  and  if  imaginary,  thofe  who  are  influenced  by  them,  deferve  to 
be  coniidcred  as  objects  of  pity,  rather  than  of  punifhrnent. — If  Flavin 
writes  from  chagrin,  or  difappointment,  let  her  reflect  whether  the 
fault  be  not,  in  fome  degree,  her  own.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for 
young  ladies  to  be  fo  vain  of  their  fuppofed  accompliihments,  or  per- 
final  beauty,  (ladies  of  good  fenfe  are  out  of  thequeftion)  as  to  thin]; 
themfelves  too  good  for  gentlemen,  with  whom  they  might  enjoy 
connubial  happinefs  ;  and  to  indulge  very  unreafonable  expectations 
of  grandeur,  &c, — It  is  a  fad  thing,  when  the  bloom  of  youth  is  gone, 
to  be  left  to  repent  of  this  miftaken  conduct. — Obfervation  has  fur- 
nifhedus  with  one  fact,  which  wefhall  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning, 
for  the  fake  of  our  young  female  readers,  but  without  any  remarks  on 
its  phyfical  caufe. — We  have  found  that  female  beauty  generally  fades! 
in  America,  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  in  more  temperate  and 
equable  climates  ;  and  that  unmarried  ladies  are  commonlv  afflicted 
with  a  dreadful  train  of  maladies,  which  fometimes  commence  before 
the  twenty-fifth  year.  The  bell  prefervative,  both  of  female  health 
and  beauty,  is  a  prudent  and  early  marriage.— «We  would  willingly 
hope  that  this  information  does  not  come  too  late  for  our  fair  corref- 
pondent. 

The  Dog-Star,  ti poem,  is  neither  poetry  nor  profe. 

Elegy  on  a  lap-dog ,  by  Maria — inadmiflible— Peace  to  his  wanes  ;  and 
confolation,  and  a  more  rational  companion,  to  his  miftrefs. 


PHILADELPHIA,    Aaguft  31,   1792. 

Current  Prices  of  Public  Securities. 


Six  per  cent; , per  £.  -  -  lis. 

deferred  fix  per  cents,        -  -        1 3/4. 

Three  per  cents,         -  I^/b. 


Bank  U.  S.  ivbole  Jharcs  per  cent  advance  50. 
Bank  of  N.  America        do.  do.  30. 


Course  of  Exchange. 


I'.'.l'.s nf  Exchange  on  London ,90  days,  69. 

Ditto.  60  days,  70. 

■Ditto.  $odays,  72^ 


Amfterdam,  60  days,  per  guilder,  3*« 

Ditt*.      90  *Wr>  2/1 1. 
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For       AUGUST,      1792. 


On  the  Exclusion  of  Ministers   cf  Religi  ox  from 

Ci  vil  Of  fices. 

THE  queftion  relating  to  a  conftitutional  exclusion  of  the  miniders 
of  religion  from  civil  offices,  is  a  very  ferious  one,  as  it  affects 
a  refpectable  and  venerable  order  of  citizens,  and  flill  more 
important,  as  it  involves  certain  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  American  conftitutions  have  taken  different  fides  of  the  quef- 
tion  ;  even  thofe  of  lated  date,  and  therefore  the  re  full  of  the  fulled 
and  cleared  information,  are  in  oppoiition  to  each  other  thereupon. 
Thofe  who  argue  for  the  difqualification  of  the  clergy  fay,  i it-  That 
religious  duties  afford  fufficient  employment,  and  are  of  a  nature  not 
to  affort  with  the  budle  of  political  fcenes  ;  and  therefore  the  minif- 
ters  of  the  altar  mould  not  only  live  by  the  altar,  but  remain  at  the 
altar.  2dly.  That,  if  eligible  to  public  offices,  their  influence  over 
the  people  will  give  them  an  undue  advantage  over  other  candidates, 
and  by  decrees  throw  all  power  into  their  hands,  which  would  be 
neither  prudent  nor  fafe.  gdly.  That  when  they  enjoy  particular 
emoluments  or  exemptions  under  the  law,  it  is  but  right  and  jud  that 
thefe  mould  be  balanced  by  particular  legal  disqualifications  and  dis- 
advantages ;  otherwife  this  clafs  of  citizens  would  not  be  on  a  level 
with  the  reft. 

Now  the  firfl:  argument  cannot  be  allowed  the  lead  weight  in  the 
quedion.  It  may  be  very  proper  for  the  confideration  both  of  the 
paftor  and  the  dock,  but  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  them  alone. 
The  fecond  argument  falls  under  a  fimilar  obi'ervation.  If  the  people 
are  pleafed  to  fend  the  man  who  indrucls  them  in  their  religious  du- 
ties, to  manage  their  other  concerns  alio,  and  he  is  willing  to  under- 
take the  fervice,  on  what  principle  can  either  be  disfranchifed  of 
their  common  right  .?  on  no  principle  whatever,  that  would  not  au- 
thorife  a  like  difoualificauon.  of  any  other  profefiion,  or  calling  iu 
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life,  till  the  right  of  choofing  and  being  chofen  mould   be    narrowed 
down  to  a  rank  ariftocracy.     The  third   argument    has   weight,  but 
inftead  of  being  turned  againft  the  right  of  fuch  disqualifications,  it  lies 
a^aialt  the  wrong  of  fuch   exemptions.     Thole   who  enjoy  peculiar 
privileges  under  the  law,  may  fairly  be  fubjected  by  the  law  to  pecu- 
liar diiabilities. — And  as  it  would  be  an  injury  to  them  to  impofe  the 
latter  without  the  former  ;  fo  to  grant  them  the   former  without  the 
latter,  would  be  equally  an  injury  to  all  others.     When  it  is  confider- 
ed  that  religion  is  not  an  object  of  political  regulation,  and  that  the 
rights  of  confcience  are,  from  their  nature,  as  well  as  by  moft  of  the 
declarations  of  rights,   excepted  out  of  the  jurifdicTion    of  the   civil 
magiftrate,  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  keep   government  and 
religion  feparate  and  diftincl.    And  it  feems  not  to  have  been  duly  con- 
fideied,  by  the  conftitutions  which  impofe  thefe  civil  disqualifications, 
and  which  probably  did  not  mean  to   violate  their   principle  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  that  they  pave  the  way  therefor  as  much  by  beginning 
with  the  disqualifications,  as  if  they  had  begun,  cm  the  other  fide,  with 
particular  favours  and  exemptions.      For  there  is  the  fame   interfer- 
ence of  the  civil  power  on  account  of  religion,  in  the  one  cafe  as  in 
the  other;   and  en  whichever   fide  the  government  interferes,  its  in- 
terference on  the  other  follows  of  courfe.      Jultice  pleads  for  it.     Pri- 
vileges authorife  difabilities,  and  disabilities  lead  to   privileges  ;   till 
at  length  the  minifters  of  religion  areeltabnfhed  into  a  political  order 
an  the  (late  ;   the   magiftrate   is   clothed    with   complete  jurifdicHon 
6ver  it  ;  and  religion  is  turned  into  a  mere   engine   of  civil  govern- 
ment.    Let  the  minifters  of  religion  then  be  confidered  by  civil  foci- 
ety  merely  as  members  of  civil  fociety.     Let  them  claim  no  privilege 
not  common  to  all  other  citizens  ;  and    let   other  citizens   impofe   no 
burden  whatever  not  common  to  themfelves.     This  is  the    only  juft 
and  fafe  way  in  which  this  quelVion  can  be  decided. 

Philadelphia,  Augujl  8,  1792. 
<» 


On  B a  n  king  Com  p an r  E  s  in  the  Un  1  t  f.  d  States. 

TO  arreft  the  progrefs  of  error  in  its  pafiage,  and  to  throw  light  on 
fubje&s  not  commonly  underlleod,  however  laborious  a  tafk  it 
may  feem  to  an  author,  ought  furely  to  compenfate  him,  by  the  fuavi- 
ty  of  feelings  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  the  general  good  that 
fometimes  enfues  ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  difcouraged  by  the  malevolent 
afperfions  of  the  deligning,  or  the  ftill  more  fubtle  management  of 
the  interefted,  from  purfuing  the  thread  of  enquiries  evidently  tend- 
ing to  objects  of  confiderable  public  utility. 

It  is  but  a  little  time  f.nce  banks  were  frequently  to  he  met  with 
in  this  country  ;  and  but  a  very  fhort  one  fmce  the  experiment  of 
havinumore  than  one  in  one  place  has  been  tried  :  until  it  was  tri- 
ed  here,  many  vain  and  mitlaken  theories  were  {'ported  about  it,  111 
fpite  of  the  plained  reafcm,  which  proved  that  banks,  as  any  otlKr 
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mops,  might  be  multiplied  to  any  given  number,  without  danger  to 
the  public,  while  they  were  conducted  with  prudence,  and  their 
bufinefs  confined  within  proper  bounds,  compared  with  their  capital — 
without  which,  their  exigence  mull,  of  necefhty,  be  fliort. 

The  experiment,  however,  has  been  fairly  made,  and  two  banks  ac- 
tually exit!  not  only  at  Philadelphia,  but  at  Charlefton,  at  Baltimore, 
at  New-York,  and  at  Bodon — to  lay  nothing  of  thofe  erecled  at  Alba- 
ny, at  Hartford,  at  Providence,  and  the  branch  meditated  at  Rich- 
mond ;  fureiy  their  number  lias  fully  confuted  the  ideas  of  thofe,  who 
romantically  thought  one  bank  and  its  branches,  alone  furlicient  for 
the  union,  and  that,  placed  as  it  was  under  the  wings  of  the  govern- 
ment, none  other  could  {land  in  competition  with  it. 

And  now  fouie  are  complaining  of  thefe  numerous  inditutions  as 
great  evils,  from  which,  they  apprehend,  that  too  much  paper  money 
wiil  ifTue — when  the  fact  is,  that  i'o  many  banks  will  rather  limit  this 
circulation,  by  dividing  it  into  fo  many  parts  as  to  render  it  unfafefor 
any  bank  to  exceed  the  prudent  limits  of  its  capital  :  for  how  can 
any  bank  fafely  venture  itfelf  to  trefpafs  on  this  great  line  of  right 
conduct,  when  it  knows  not  the  hour  at  which  its  forces  may  be  put 
to  the  ted  ; — each  bank,  therefore,  is  left  in  feciety,  as  each  indivi- 
dual is  and  ought  to  be,  to  (land  or  fall  by  the  prudence  and  wifdom 
of  the  management  of  its  own  concerns. 

In  every  community  there  is,  and  mud  be  from  its  nature,  a  demand 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  current  money — this  is  fupplied  either  by  the 
precious  metals  or  by  the  bank  paper  ;  neither  can  be  extended  be- 
yond that  certain  demand  which  I  have  prefuppofed.  The  chief  dif- 
advantage  fudained  by  a  nation  from  banks  is,  that  this  demand,  which 
would,  in  its  natural  order,  have  been  filled  up  by  fpecie,  becomes 
chiefly  fupplied  by  paper,  which,  reding  only  on  commercial  credit, 
is  liable  to  be  fhaken  with  it  ;  but  it  is  certainly  a  mighty  fecurity 
for  a  public,  that  this  bank  paper  be  fupplied  by  various  inllitutions, 
on  various  capitals,  becanfe  the  folidity  of  it  becomes  more  apparent ; 
jud  as  it  appears  to  be  better  for  a  man  in  trade  to  have  his  common 
book  debts  due  from  numbers  of  good  people,  rather  than  from  only 
one  debtor,  who, however  fafe  he  might  be  fuppofed,  might  wholly 
ruin  him  in  cafe  of  accident. 

The  only  ill  conlequence  arifing  from  the  multiplication  of  banks 
is  to  the  l'tockholders,  whole  profits  may  be  leflened  by  it  :  but  what 
are  thefe  dockholders  to  the  body  of  the  nation  who  are  benefitted  f 
— The  nation  is  benefitted,  not  by  monopoly,  but  by  a  general  difrr- 
fion  of  the  profits  of  hanking,  as  of  any  other  trade,  among  the  great- 
er number;  and  the  bank  itfelf  is  benefitted  by  the  competition  that 
forms  the  only  operative  check  upon  its  directors  ;  indead  of  twelve 
directors,  as  formerly,  we  have  now  perhaps  thirty  in  the  city  ; — fo 
knowledge  is  extended  on  an  abdrufe  fubjeel:,  and  impartiality  more 
effectually  fecuredin  the  adminidration. 

In  no  country  have  monopolies  worked  good,  but  to  a  few  intered- 
ed  in  conducting  them  ;  the  Eaft-India  company  of  England,  to  whom 
was  granted  the  exclufive  privilege  of  navigatingfor  Great-Britain,  in 
all  feas  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope — that  Ead-india  company  that 
waged  war  and  maintained  armies,  that  plundered  provinces  and  de- 
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throned  nabobs  ;  amid  the  fplendour  of  their  conquers,  or  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  atchievements,  paid  but  the  pittance  of  6  to  8  per  cent 
to  their  ftockholders,  and  contracted  debts  of  eight  millions,  which 
thev  will  kindly  leave  to  aftertiines  to  difcharge  ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  they  have  created  nabobs  at  home,  and,  tho'  poor  themfelves, 
have  enabled  their  fervants  to  purchafe  feats  in  parliament,  and  ex- 
tend the  tide  of  national  corruption  ;  while  the  farce  and  pageantry  of 
fiatc  trials  have  been  held  upon  delinquents,  at  an  expenle,  it  is  faid, 
already,  in  a  iingle  inftance,"  of  upwards  of  thirty  thoufand  guineas  to 
the  public.  Who,  that  confiders  thefe  things,  but  muft  deprecate  .mo- 
nopolies, as  among  the  foreft  evils  that  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
countries,  or  of  men  to  fuftain  ! 

RUSSELL. 
Philadelphia }  Augufi,   1792. 


On  the  inconvenience  and  impropriety  of  the  of- 
ficial robes  ivorn  by  the  judges  of  the  uni- 
ted   STATES. 

HAVING  by  accident  chanced  the  other  day  to  walk  by  the  court- 
houfe,  and  obferving  a  crowd  at  the  door,  I  was  tempted  to  en- 
ter for  an  inftant,  to  fee  what  was  the  object  of  attention,  when  1  was 
lurprifed  at  my  going  in,  to  behold  upon  the  judicial  feats,  fix  gentle- 
men, arrayed  in  a  robe  as  undatable  to  the  feafon,  as  it  w.is  new  in 
point  of  fafhion.  I  was  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  the  kind  of 
drefs  they  had  on,  till,  on  a  nearer  approach,  1  found  it  tobe  of  fear- 
let,  trimmed  with  ermine.  Such  a  drefs  in  Auguft  was  truly  iurpri- 
i'm<r>  for  in  point  of  convenience  it  muft  be  extremely  opprelllve,  and 
in  point  of  (hew  or  appearance  it  certainly  was  much  let's  iolemn  and 
decorous,  than  the  black  coats,  till  lately  always  obferved  on  thofe 
feats. 

The  drefs,  I  have  been  told,  is  borrowed  from  a  country  we  are 
but  too  ambitious  to  copy,  though  we  were  lately  fo  fond  of  difdain- 
ing.  I  an;  lorry  our  judges  ihouhl  have  imitated  an  example  origina- 
ting, probably,  in  barbarous  times,  and  probably  preferved  only  in 
England,  on  account  of  its  antiquity.  But  if  our  judicial  concerns 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  a  decoration  fo  extraordinary,  why 
not  take  the  whole  of  it  I  The  wig  of  long  tails  and  curls,  as  well  as 
the  gown  \ — for  the  taut  enfembk  ought  to  have  gone  together,  if 
taken  at  all  ; — the  eited:  being  now  to  give  a  very  fmali  appearance 
to  the  head,  compared  to  the  ermined  moulders  ;  and  tins  effofl  is 
fuch.  as  to  deftroy  totally  whatever  folemnity  might  have  been  con- 
ceived to  relide  formerly  in  this  toga  judicis. 

But  is  it  indeed  in  this  enlightened  age,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
that  we  can  expect  drefs  to  go  for  any  thing  in  the  popular  eflimutiou? 
— Alas,  as  Mr.  Burke  obferves,  the  age  or  chivalry  is  gone,  and  with 
it  are  departed  that  fan&fcy  annexed  to  exterior  veitments,  which 
\>'cre   often    fo  ill   fuited  to  their  wearers.—  No,  it   i;   law,  IoudcI 
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judgment,  and  impartial  juftice  alone,    that  can   dignify  thofe   feats, 
and  thefe  would  have  had  their  fway  in  the  common  drefi — ■ 

"   Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow, 

"   A\\  elfe  is  nought  but  leather  or  prunella" 
So  Pope  thought  formerly,  nor  is  the  doctrine  lefTened  in   repute  by 
the  prevailing  tide  of  modern  politics. 

I  would  not  be  underdood,  by  what  I  have  faiu,  in  the  lead  to  wifh. 
to  lellen  the  refpeft  which  1  really  feel  for  thefe  gentlemen,  anil 
which  is  eflential  to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws.  But  feeing  the 
conititution  of  the  united  (tates  has  not  warranted  any  diilinctions  of 
drefs,  ufed  in  regal  courts,  to  be  adopted  in  our  own  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, forbids  exprefsly,  by  its  fpirit,  the  introduction  of  orders  of 
nobility,  lo  connected  with  diltinctions  of  drefs  :  Seeing,  alfo,  our 
amiable  prefident  does  not  aflume  the  royal  robes,  at  his  levees,  to 
which  he  has,  at  lead,  as  much  apparent  right  ;  I  have  not  been  able 
to  forbear  thefe  tinctures  ; — meaning  always  to  oppofe  them  to  every 
novelty,  which  appears  to  me  calculated,  to  alter  the  habits  of  our 
plain  republican  fyfiem. 

RUSSELL. 

Philadelphia,  Auguft9  1792. 


On     PUBLIC     SPEAKIN  G. 

\By  the  late  F.  KorKixsoN,  Efq.~\ 

TO  fpeak  in  public,  with  propriety  and  efifecl:,  requires  many  ta- 
lents, natural  and  acquired.  The  object  of  all  public  fpeakinc 
is  perfuafion  ;  to  make  other  people  believe  or  act  according  to  the 
fpeaker's  mind.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  neceHary  that  the  orator 
fhould  have  a  pleafnig  addrefs,  a  lively  pagination,  a  thorough  knoivledge 
of  his  fubjeCi,  and  a  good  ear,  with  refpect  to  the  language  in  which 
he  i^te-deliver  his  fentiments. 

Firft  impreilions  have  an  unavoidable  influence  on  the  mind.  The 
moil  judicious  and  impartial  hearers  conceive  fome  predilection  for, 
or  prejudice  againfi  the  fpeaker,  on  his  very  fir  it  appearance.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  great  importance,  that  a  genteel  manner,  and  Graceful 
addrefs,  mould  befpeak  the  favourable  attention  of  the  audience  ; 
other  wife,  the  orator  will  not  only  have  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
incident  to  hisfubject,  but  nwft  alfo  labour  againfi  a  foreign  influence: 
whereas  a  genteel  figure,  a  graceful  deportment,  and  a  pleafinr;  ad- 
drefs, fom^times  operate  in  his  favour,  to  greater  advantage' than  all 
the  force  of  his  arguments  ;  and,  what  is  of  infinite  importance,  he  is 
fure  of  the  good  opinion  o?  the  ladies. 

A  lively  i7?iag>naiion  will  enable  the  orator  to  throw  an  air  of  no- 
velty over  his  fubject,  and  to  prefent  it  in  points  of  view  in  which  it 
hath  not  frequently  been  conftdered  ;  to  enforce  his  arguments  with 
apt  allufions,  and  embellifh  the  whole  with  ftriking  metaphors.  To 
hear  a  dull  and  hackneyed  fubject  elaborately  difcuiied,  by  a  dull  and 
phlegmatic  fpeaker,  affords  about  as  much  entertainment,  as  to  hear 
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a  demonftration  from    Euclid,  proving  a  proportion    which  cannot 
be  denied  ;   or  a  fixing  of  logical  jyllogifms,  proving  nothing  ut  all. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  hisfubjiti,  1  have  laid  down  as  the  next  re- 
quiiite  in  a  public  (peaker.  '1  his,  1  cbnfefs,  is  not  abfoliitely  necefla- 
ry  ;  as  there  are  many  who  make  a  very  tolerable  figure1  without  it. 
It  might  indeed,  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  make  this  rule  ftrict 
and  general,  inafmuch  as  there  would  be  danger  of  filencing  one  third 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  ;  one  half  of  the  orators  of  the  pulpit  ; 
and  three  fourths  of  the  fpeakers  in  parliaments  and  houles  of  aflem- 
bly  :  yet  it  ieems  but  reafonable,  that  an  author  fhould  have  fome 
knowledge  of  the  fubjec!  he  is  handling  ,  and,  therefore,  this  rule  is 
rather  recommended  than  infilled  upon. 

A good  ear  is  the  laft  mentioned,  though  not  the  lead  important 
qualification  of  a  good  fpeaker.  if  his  language  is  pure,  his  periods 
harmonioufly  arranged,  and  his  voice  melodioufly  adapted  to  the  con- 
firmation of  every  ientence,  the  orator  will  not  fail  to  charm  his  hear- 
ers, even  though  there  fhould  be  but  a  very  fcanty  portion  of  folid 
fenfe  diluted  in  his  flowing  rhetoric.  The  mind  is  infeniibly  capti- 
vated by  pit r  a  ling  founds,  and  the  moll  obdurate  judgment  yields  to 
the  magic  influence  of  fweet  harmony.  It  is,  therefore,  abfolutely 
neceflary  that  authors  of  little  fenfe  mould  pay  great  attention  to  the 
powers  of  found  ;  for  every  hearer  expects  to  be  either  inllrucled  or 
pleafed  ;   and  he  has  a  right  to  expect  it. 

It  is  next  to  impoilibie  to  lay  dowrn  rules  for  harmonious  compofi- 
tion.  When  words  and  fentences  are  fo  arranged,  as  to  produce  a 
pleafing  melody,  all  acknowledge  the  effect,  but  none  can  point  out 
that  particular  conftrudion  in  which  the  magic  conhfts.  Grammar- 
rules  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  for  a  ientence  may  be  ftrictly  gram- 
matical, and  yet  as  offenfive  to  the  ear  as  the  fliarpening  of  a  faw. 
For  inftance,  obferve  the  contrail  between  the  two  following  fenten- 
ces j  both  of  which  are  equally  unexceptionable  in  point  of  grammar, 

"  Some  have  a  happy  talent  of  expreiiion,  whereby  they  com- 
penfate  the  want  of  fentiment,  by  the  melody  of  their  ftyle  ;  their 
language  ever  flowing  like  a  wave  of  the  fea,  and  their  periods  clo- 
fing  in  fuch  mufkal  cadence,  that  the  ear  is  fafcinated  by  the  magic 
of  found,  and  the  mind  lulled  in  a  plealing  repofe." 

"  Others,  without  giving  to  grammar-rules  offence,  mail  arrange 
fo  unskilfully  their  words,  breaking,  as  it  were,  and  interrupting  the 
fenfe,  or  rather  noufenfe,  they  mean  to  inculcate,  by  frequent  (and 
oft-times  unneceffary )  parenthefes,  that  the  ear  (tumbles  through  the 
nifrged  paragraph,  as  the  feet  would  (tumble  in  fcrainbifris  through  a 
flreet,  when  the  pavement  had  been  broken  up,  over  bricks,  ilones, 
and  pofts,  mixed  together  confufedly." 

A  fine  fpeech,  like  a  tine  lady,  enforces  attention,  and,  captivates 
the  heart.  When  ii  defcribjes  plealing  objects,  it  is  beautiful  nature, 
dreffed  by  the  graces  ;  when  it  foars  in  the  fubiime,  it  elevates  the 
foul,  and  animates  the  nobler  palMons  ;  it.  gives  to  perfuafion  irrehfli- 
ble  force,  and  bids  the  iear  of  pity  fall,  like  the  dew  of  heaven—- - 
gently  fall-— on  virtue  iudiihefs. 
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THHIS  campaign,  however  barren  of  important  events, 
°"  X  was  diftinguiihed  by  one  of  the  mod  gallant  enterprifes 
that  occurs  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  war.  This  was  the  donning 
of  Stoney-point,  by  the  Americans.  General  Wayne,  who  conducted 
this  daring  enterprile,  was  furnilhed  witU  a  choien  body  of  infantry, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  fet  out  from  Sandy-bank,  fourteen  miles 
from  Stoney-point,  on  the  15th  of  July,  about  noon  ;  and,  after  a 
fatiguing  march,  over  very  bad  roads,  arrived  within  a  mile  and  an 
half  of  his  object,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Here  the  men 
were  formed  into  columns,  and  halted,  while  general  Wayne,  with 
a  few  of  his  officers,  went  to  reconnoitre  the  works,  and  to  obferve- 
the  filiation  of  the  garrilbn.  At  half  after  eleven,  the  whole  de- 
tachment moved  on  to  the  aflault,  in  two  columns  ;  the  general  hav- 
ing iflued  the  mod  pointed  orders,  to  both,  not  to  fire  a  ihot,  on  any 
account  ;  but  to  place  their  reliance  entirely  upon  the  bayonet.  It 
was  not  unworthy  of  obfervation,  that  a  weapon,  which  had  been 
fo  often  fatally  employed  againft  the  Americans,  on  fimilar  occafions, 
and  particularly  againll  general  Wayne  bimfelf,  at  the  Paoli,  was 
the  only  one  uied  by  them  in  this  attack.  General  Wayne  headed 
the  right  column  ;  the  van  of  which,  confiding  of  150  volunteers,, 
with  unloaded  mufkets  and  fixed  bayonets,  was  commanded  by  lieut. 
col.  Fleury.  The  van  of  the  left  confided  of  100  volunteers,  with 
unloaded  mufkets  and  fixed  bayonets,  and  was  commanded  by  major 
Stewart.  Each  was  preceded  by  a  forlorn  hope,  of  twenty  chofen 
men,  with  an  officer  of  the  mod  didinguifhed  bravery.  Thefe  were 
particularly  directed  to  remove  the  abbatis,  and  other  obd ructions. 
The  two  columns  directed  their  attacks  to  oppofite  points  of  the 
works,  while  a  feint  was  made  in  front,  to  divide  the  attention  of 
the  garrifon.  The  approaches  proved  to  be  much  more  difficult  than 
had  been  apprehended  ;  the  works  being  defended  by  a  deep  morafs, 
which  was  at  that  time  overflowed  by  the  tide.  But  neither  the  mo- 
rafs,  the  formidable  and  double  rows  of  abbatis,nor  theftrong  works 
in  front  and  flank,  could  damp  the  ardour,  or  withdand  the  fury  of 
the  aflailants.  In  the  face  of  an  inceflant  and  mod  tremendous  fire 
of  mulketry,  and  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape-mot,  they  forced 
their  way,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  through  every  obdacle,  until 
both  columns  met  in  the  centre,  where  they  arrived  at  nearly  the 
fame  indant. 

General  Wayne  was  wounded  in  the  head  by^a  muiket  ball,  as  he 
pafled  the  lad  abbatis,  but  infided  on  being  carried  forward  ;  adding, 
that  if  he  died,  he  wifhed  it  might  be  in  the  fort.  Fleury  had  the 
honour  of  driking  the  Britifh  dandard,  with  his  own  hand.  Lieute- 
nants Gibbons  and  Knox,  who  led  the  forlorn  hope,  efcaped  unhurt ; 
although  the  former  lod  feventeen  men  out.of  twenty,  and  the  latter 
nearly  as  many. 

Aiiguj}}  1702.  L 
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There   is  fcarcely  any   thing   in   the  tranfactions  of  war,   which 
affords  more  room  for  furprize,  and  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted 
For,   than  the  prodigious  difparity  between  the  numbers  (lain  in  thofe 
different  actions,  which  otherwife  nearly  correspond,   in  their  prin- 
cipal circumdances,  nature,  and  magnitude.     Nothing  could  weil  be 
fuppofed,    from  its  nature  and  circumftances,   more   bloody,  in   pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  engaged,  than  this  action  ;  and  yet  the  iofs, 
on  both  fides,  was  moderate.     The  kil.ed  and  wounded  of  the  Ame- 
ricans,   amounted   to   ninety  eight.      Of  the   garrifon,    fixty-three 
were  killed,  and  five  hundred  and  forty-three  made  prisoners.    That 
fo  few  of  the  enemy  were  killed,    was  owing  to  the  clemency  of  the 
aflailants.      The  cruel  cuftoms  that  war  has  edabliihed,  with  refpect 
to  nightly  affaults,   and  the  recent  barbarities  at  "Fairfield  and  Nor- 
walk,    would  have  furnifhed  fufficient   apology  to  the  conquerors  for 
putting  the  whole  garrifon  to  the  fword  ;   but  they,  no  lefs  generous 
than  brave,   fcorned  to  take  the  lives  of  men  calling  fur   mercy,  and 
ceafed  to  dedroy  as  foon  a->  their  adverfaries  ceafed  to  refift. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  triumph  or  the  Americans,  upon  the 
fuccefs  of  this  enterprife,  and  the  vigour  and  fpirit  with  which  it 
was  conducted.  And,  indeed,  considered  in  all  its  parts  and  diffi- 
culties, it  would  have  clone  honour  to  the  mod:  experienced  veterans. 
General  Wafliington  received  the  thanks  ot  congrefs  "  lor  the  vigi- 
lance, wiidom,  and  magnanimity  with  which  he  had  conducted  the 
military  operations  of  the  dates  ;  and  which  were,  among  many 
other  fignal  inftances,  manifelted  in  his  orders  tor  the  enterprise 
againit  Stouey-point."  They  alfo  pafled  a  vote  of  thanks  to  gene- 
ral Wayne,  tor  his  brave,  prudent,  and  Soldierly  conduct,  in  this 
fpirited  and  welt  concluded  attack.  Thev  took  honourable  notice 
of  col.  r'leury  and  major  Stewart ;  and  warmly  applauded  lieutenants 
Gibbons  and  Knox.  They  ordered  a  medal,  emblematical  of  the 
action,  to  be  flruck  ;  one  of  gold  to  be  prefented  to  general  Wayne, 
and  one  of  filver  to  lieut.  col.  r  ieury,  and  a  lingular  mark  of  their 
approbation  to  major  Stewart.  To  lieutenants  Gibbons  and  Knox,  and 
%lfo  to  Mr.  Archer,  the  general's  volunteer  aid-de-camp,  they  gave 
the  rank  of  captain.  At  the  fame  time,  they  palled  refolutions  in 
honour  of  the  officers  and  men  generally  ;  and  directed  that  the  va- 
lue of  the  military  (lores,  taken  at  Stoney-point,  mould  be  afcertain- 
ed,  and  divided  among  the  troops  by  whom  that  garrifon  was. 
reduced. 

No  focner  did  this  pod  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  than 
they  turned  its  artillery  againtl  Verplanks-point,  with  fuch  effect, 
that  the  (hipping  (rationed  there  were  forced  to  cut  their  cables,  and 
Tall  down  the  river.  But  the  pofleifion  of  tiiefe  two  pods  was  an  ob- 
ject of  importance  to  the  Bririfh.  Accordingly  preparations  were 
immediately  made.  ?x  New-York,  to  relieve  the  one,  and  to  recover 
the  other.  To  rifle  an  engagement,  for  either  or  both  of  them,  was 
not  the  intention  of  general  Washington,  who  was  in  the  uniform 
habit  of  weighing  the  probable  confequences  of  every  militarv  tranf- 
action,  and  of  adopting  a  cautious  or  enterprifing  line  of  conduct, 
as  either  feemed  necedary,  or  appeared  bed  calculated  to  promote 
the  true  interefts  of  his  country,      lie  therefore  evacuated   btoney- 
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point,  after  having  removed  the  cannon  and  (lores,  and  demolished 
the  works.  The  Britiih  regained  pofleilion  of  it,  on  the  third  day 
after  its  capture. 

Shortly  after  this  fuccefsful  enterprife,  the  execution  of  another, 
which  equalled  it  in  boldnefs  of  delign,  was  committed  to  major 
Lee,  who  was  furnilhed  with  a  detachment  of  350  men,  chiefly  of 
the  Virginia  line.  The  plan  was  to  furp.rife  the  Briiifh  garrifon  at 
Povvlcs-hook,  oppofite  to  New-York  ;  not  lb  much  with  a  view  to 
any  great  intrinlic  advantage,  that  could  arife  from  the  fuccefs  ot  the 
enterprife,  as  for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  a  lullre  upon  the  American 
arms,  and  the  eby  elating  the  public  mind,  and  roufing  the  people 
into  activity  ;  an  object  of  the  utmoft  importance,  iu  every  ftage  or. 
the  war,  inafnuich  as  every  thing  depended  upon  the  fpirited  exer- 
tions of  the  great  mat's  of  citizens.  Should  the  undertaking  appear 
too  hazardous,  either  in  the  execution,  or  in  the  difficulty  of  eifecUng 
a  retreat  afterwards,  major  Lee  was  left  at  liberty  to  abandon  it. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  July,  before  day -light,  the  fort  was 
completely  furpriied.  Major  Sutherland,  the  commandant,  and  a 
number  of  Heilians,  favoured  by  the  darknefs,  efcaped  to  a  fmall 
block-houfe,  near  the  fort  ;  but  with  the  lofs  of  thirty  of  his  men 
killed,  and  160  taken  prifoners.  The  iofs  of  the  Americans,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  was  not  more  than  about  half  a  dozen,  iV..ajor  Lee, 
agreeably  to  his  orders,  retreated  immediately,  without  waiting  to 
dedroy  either  the  barracks  or  the  artillery  ;  a  ftep  which  the  ap- 
proach of  day,  and  the  vicinityof  the  enemy's  main  body,  rendered 
abfolutely  neceflary.  As  a  reward  of  his  <k  prudence,  addreft,  and  bra- 
very," major  Lee  was  honoured  with  the  thanks  of  congreis,  who 
alfo  ordered  a  gold  medal,  emblematical  of  the  event  to  be  (truck 
and  prefented  to  him.  They  alfo  applauded  the  good  conduct  of  his 
troops,  and  ordered  a  confiderable  donative,  in  money,  to  be  dif- 
tributed  among  them. 

Thefe  advantages,  however,  were  far  from  being  an  equivalent  for 
the  lofs  foon  after  fuftained  by  the  ftate  of  Maliachuietts,  in  an  un- 
fuccefsful  attempt  to  reduce  a  Britifh  pod,  on  the  bank  of  Fenobfcot 
river,  in  the  ealtern  confines  of  Nesv-lmgland.  The  fort  was  advan- 
t  geoufly  fituated,  and  was  commanded  by  col.  Macleane,  who,  with 
a  detachment  of  650  men,  armed  from  Halifax,  for  the  purpofe  of 
eitabliihing  it,  in  the  middle  of  June  ;  in  confequence  of  directions 
for  that  purpofe,  from  lir  Henry  Clinton.  This  meafure  excited  a 
confiderable  alarm  at  Bolton  ;  and  the  moft  vigorous  means  were  im- 
mediately adopted,  for  driving  the  enemy  from  their  newly-eftabhih- 
ed  poft.  That  a  fufficient  number  of  armed  vefTels  and  tranfports,  as 
well  as  feamen,  might  be  fpeedily  obtained  for  an  expedition  againfl: 
it,  an  embargo,  for  forty  days,  was  laid  by  the  government  of  Maf- 
fachufetts,  on  all  their  (hipping.  A  confiderable  naval  armament, 
confiding  of  eighteen  armed  vefTels,  befides  tranfports,  under  the 
command  of  commodore  Saltonftall,  was  accordingly  fitted  out,  with 
extraordinary  expedition.  The  Warren  frigate,  which  was  the 
largeft  veflel  in  this  fleet,  carried  thirty-two  guns,  eighteen  and 
twelve  pounders.  The  others  carried  from  twenty-four  to  twelve 
guns  each.     A  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  general  Lovel,  em* 
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barked   on  this  expedition,  and  on  the  25th  of  July,  the  fleet,  con- 
filtin»;,  in  all  of  thirty-feven  fail,  appeared  oft  Penobfcot. 

Col.  Macleane  had  received    information,  four  days  before,  of  the 
intended  expedition  ;  and  had  therefore  redoubled  his  exertions  to 
ftren'vthen  the  works  of  the  fort,  which  however,  were  ftillfar  from 
bein?  completed.     The  conduit  of  the  Americans  on  this   occaiion, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  fuflicientl}-  vigorous.    Threedays  were 
employed  in  landing;  the  troops,  when  Mucleane  was  fummoned   to 
furrender  ;   which  being  refnfed,  two  days  more  were  confumed  in 
erecting  a  battery,  at  the  diftance  of  750  yards  from  the  fort.      This 
dilatory  proceeding,   and  an  ineffectual  cannonading  for   two  weeks, 
afforded   the  garrifon  an   opportunity  of  fti  enuthening  their  works, 
which  they  indultrioufly  improved.     They   were  now  free  from  any 
apprehenfion,  in  cafe  of  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  fort  by   ftorm  ;   a 
mode  of  attack  which  would  probably  have  been  attended   with  fuc- 
cefs,   had  it  been  adopted  by  the  Americans,  immediately  upon  their 
arrival.     The  befiegers  finding  that  their  cannonading  made  little  or 
no  impreffion  upon  the  works  of  the  fort   were    preparing  for  an  af- 
lault,  when  fir  George  Collier  appeared  full  in  view,  with  a  fquadron 
from  New-Ycrk,  for  the  relief  of  the  garrifon.     This  fquadron  con- 
futed of  the  Raifonable,  of  iixty-four  guns,  and  five  frigates.     The 
American  troops  were  fpeedily  re-embarked,  and  the  fleet  was  drawn 
up,  in  form  of  a  crefcent,  acrofs  the  river,  as  if  they  were  determin- 
ed to  dilpute  the  pafiage  of  the  enemy's  fquadron  ;  but  no  more  was 
intended,  than  to  gain  time  for  the  tranfports  to  move  up  the  river, 
that  the   troops  might  be  enabled  to  land,   and   make   their   efcape. 
The  fuperior   force  of  the   Raifonable  was  deemed  irrefutable.     A 
general  flight  on  the  one  fide,  and  a  general  chafe  on   the  other  took 
place.     The  whole  of  the  tranfports  and  armed  veflels  were  deftroy- 
ed,  two  of  the   latter  excepted;    and   thele  were   captured  by   the 
Britifh.     Few  fingle  towns  have  experienced  fuch   a   lofs   of  veflels, 
at  one  time,  as  Boiton  now  fuffered.     The  naval  force  employed  in 
this  expedition,  whether    confidered  with  refpect  to  fhips  or  guns, 
was  little,  if  at  all  inferior  to  the  royal  navy  of  England,  at  the  be- 
ginningof  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.     After  this  difafter,  the  Ameri- 
can foldiers  and  failors  fuftained  conilderable  hardfhip,  in   returning 
to  their  homes.     They  had   to  return   a  great   part  of  their  way  by 
land,  exploring  their  route  through  thick  and  unfrequented  woods. — 

Having  detailed  the  moft  important  military  operations,  which, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  year  I  779,  occurred  in  the  feveral  dates,  we  fhall 
now  proceed  to  give  a  fketch  of  Indian  depredations  on  the  frontiers, 
and  of  fome  expeditions  which  were  undertaken   againft   them. 

Lieutenant-governour  Hamilton,  of  Detroit,  had,  for  fome  time,  by 
means  of  prefents,  rewards  for  fcalps,  &c.  encouraged  the  Indians  to 
diftrefs  the  Americans,  in  the  back  parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  more  extenfive  mifchief,  had 
projected  an  expedition  up  the  Ohio,  as  far  as  Fort-Pitt,  fweeping 
Kentuckey  on  the  way.  He  was  to  have  been  joined  by  all  the  Chc- 
rokees,  Chickafaws,  and  other  Indians,  that  could  be  procured  ;  and 
that  all  tilings  might  he  in  readinefs  for  profecuting  the  intended  ex- 
pedition, as  foon  as  the  feafon  of  the  year  would  permit,  he  took  poft 
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at  St.  Vincents  in  the  winter.  Deftruction  Teemed  to  await  the  Vir- 
ginia backfettlers  ;  but  they  were  refcued  from  danger,  by  the  active 
and  fpirited  conduct  of  col.  Clarke.  This  enterprilmg  officer,  hear- 
ing that  Hamilton  had  weakened  his  party,  by  detaching  a  number  of 
his  Indians  againlt  the  frontier  fettlements  refolved  to  attack  him,  as 
the  beft  expedient  for  bafliing  his  expedition.  After  a  troublefome 
march  of  fifteen  days,  in  an  inclement  feafon,  through  fwamps,  and 
acrols  defart  -valtes,  col.  Clarke,  with  i^omen,  arrived  unexpected- 
ly at  St.  Vincents,  on  the  2  ;d  of  February,  and  made  an  aiiault  upon 
the  town,  which  was  immediately  taken.  He  then  beiieged  the  fort, 
which  was  iurrendered  by  Hamilton  next  (Jay.  The  garrifon,  con- 
fiding of  feventy-nine  men,  became  prifoners  of  war,  and  the  {tores, 
which  were  considerable,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  .Americans,  jri 
the  mean  time,  a  party  of  Hamilton's  Indians  returned,  and  were  un- 
expectedly attacked,  and  routed,  by  a  detachment  of  Clarke's  men, 
who  took  nine  of  the  Indians,  and  releafed  two  prifoners.  Clarke 
being  informed  that  a  convoy  of  Brkilfc  goods  and  proviiions  was  on 
the  way  from  Detroit,  detached  a  party  of  lixty  men,  in  armed 
boats,  which  met  the  enemy  forty  leagues  up  the  river,  and  made 
prize  of  the  whoie  ;  taking  forty  prifoners,  and  about  10,000/.  worth 
of  goods  and  provifions.  From  Hamilton's  papers,  it  appeared,  that 
it  had  been  ufual  with  him  to  fend  out  Indian  and  tory  fcalping  par- 
ties, under  general  orders  to  fpare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child. 
This  feafonable  and  well-conducted  expedition,  fruftrated  the  cruel 
plans  of  Hamilton  and  his  lavage  emiflaries,  and  prevented  the  fron- 
tier fettlements  frosn  being  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the  helplef  in- 
habitants, as  had  been  intended. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  col.  Van  Schaick,  with  fifty-five  men, 
marched  from  Fort-Schuyler,  to  the  Onondaga  fettlements,  on  Lake- 
Ontario,  which  he  entirely  laid  wafte.  He  burned  about  fifty  houfes, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  grain  ;  killed  the  horfes,  and  ftock  of  every 
kind  ;  and  deftroyed,  or  brought  off,  the  whole  of  the  arms  and  am- 
munition which  fell  in  his  way.  Twelve  Indians  were  killed,  and 
thirty-four  made  prifoners.  This  expedition  was  performed  without 
the  lofs  of  a  fingle  man,  and  in  lefs  than  fix  days,  though  the  dis- 
tance, going  and  coming,  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  a  mixed  party,  cf  about  ninety  Indians 
and  white  men,  were  led  by  Brandt,  againfi:  the  Minifink  fettlement ; 
where,  befides  a  number  of  dwelling-houfes  and  barns,  they  burned 
a  fort  and  two  mills.  They  took  feveral  prifoners,  and  carried  off 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  plunder.  The  militia  of  Gofhen  and  its 
vicinity  collected,  to  the  number  of  150,  andpurfued  them  ;  but  with 
fuch  want  of  caution,  that  they  were  furprifed  and  totally  defeated. 
About  the  fame  time,  a  party  of  250  Britilh  and  Indians,  under  capt. 
Mc.  Donald,  took  Freeland's-fort,  on  the  weft  branch  of  theSufque- 
hanna  ;  in  which  were  thirty  men,  befides  women  and  children.  The 
women  and  children  were  fet  at  liberty  ;  but  the  men  were  made  pri- 
foners of  war.  The  party,  on  their  way  to  this  place,  had  burned 
feveral  houfes  and  miils,  and  killed,  and  made  prifoners  of  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants. 
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General  Williamfon,  of  South-Carolina,  entered  the  Indian  coun- 
try adjacent  to  the  frontier  of  that  date,  about  the  20th  of  Auguft* 
Ke  burned  and  deflroyed  the  corn  of  eight  towns,  amounting,  by 
computation,  to  upwards  of  50,000  bulhels  ;  and  obliged  the  Indi- 
ans to  remove  immediately  to  more  remote  fettlements.  Colonel 
Broadhead  alio  engaged  in  a  fuccefsful  expedition  againft  the  Mingo, 
Tvlunlev,  and  Seneca  Indians,  in  the  month  ct  Augud,  with  about 
600  men.  He  was  abient  from  Pittfburgli  nearly  live  weeks;  in 
which  time  he  penetrated  200  miles  into  the  Indian  country,  deilroy- 
ed a  number  of  forts,  and  about  500  acres  of  corn,  and  brought  off 
a  good  deal  of  plunder,  confiding  chiefly  ol  fkins. 

But  a  much  more  formidable  expedition  again!!  the  Indians,  than 
any  that  lias  occurred,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  hidory,  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  Americans  in  1779.  ^  confiderable  body  of  troops 
was  deftined  for  this  fervice,  and  put  under  the  command  of  general 
Sullivan.  The  ludians  who  form  the  confederacy  of  the  iix  nations, 
or,  as  they  have  fometimes  been  called,  the  Mohawks,  were  the  ob- 
jects of  this  expedition.  Thefe  nations,  lying  in  that  fertile  tract 
of  country,  at  the  back  of  the  New-fingland  and  middle  dates,  amidft 
the  great  lakes,  rivers,  and  impenetrable  foreds,  which  feparate  them 
from  Canada,  had  long  been  renowned  for  the  courage  and  condancy 
with  which  they  adhered  to  the  Englifh,  in  their  wars  with  the 
French  In  the  beginning  of  the  preient  conted,  they  had  entered 
into  an  engagement  with  congrefs,  by  which  they  promifed  to  ob- 
ferve  a  Ariel  neutrality.  But  the  power  of  Briiifn  prefents,  with 
the  influence  of  fir  William  Johnfon,  and  other  agents  among  them, 
Operating  upon  their  own  defire  ol  depredation  foon  led  them  to 
depart  from  this  pacific  line  of  conduct  ;  and  they  became  princi- 
pal agents  in  thofe  cruel  ravages  which  were  carried  on  againd  the 
frontier  fettlements.  They  had  derived  a  confiderable  acccflion  of 
flrength  and  difcipline,  from  the  great  number  of  American  refu- 
gees fettled  among  them.  The  Oneidas  and  a  few  otheis,  who  were 
friendly  to  the  Americans,  were  to  be  exempted  from  the  general 
deilruciion  ;  for  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  dedruction,  as  far 
as  k  might  be  capable  of  being  carried  into  execution  agaiud  an 
enemy,  who  can  feldom  be  caught  or  found,  except  when  he  choofes, 
from  motives  of  advantage,  today,  or  to  reveal  himfelf.  But  al- 
though the  favages  fhould  take  care  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and 
efcape  the  direct  vengeance  of  the  Americans  ;  dill  it  was  confidered 
as  an  important  advantage,  to  lay  wade  their  country,  and,  by  de- 
priving them  of  the  means  of  fubfidance,  to  oblige  them  to  take  re- 
fuge in  fettlements  more  remote.  This,  it  was  hoped,  would  give 
permanent  fecurity  and  quiet  to  the  numerous  infant  fettlements  on 
the  frontier. 

When  general  Sullivan  was  on  his  way  to  the  Indian  country,  he 
was  joined  by  the  American  general  Clinton,  with  about  1600  men, 
battoc-men  and  other  attendants  included.  This  officer  made  his 
way  down  the  Sufqueliannah,  by  a  contrivance  no  lefs  curious  than 
novel. — Finding  the  dream  of  water  in  that  river  too  lew  to  float  his 
batteaux,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  ingenious  but  laborious  expedient, 
of  railing  a  damacrots  the  mouth  of  the  lake  Ctfego,  which  is  one  of 
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the  fources  of  the  river  Sufquehannah.  The  lake  receiving  a  con- 
ftant  fupply  of  water  from  fprings,  foon  role  to  the  deiired  iieioht  ; 
when  Clinton  got  ready  his  batteaux,  opened  a  pailage  through  the 
dam,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  ftream  which  palled  through,  cm- 
barked  all  his  troops,  and  floated  them  down  the  river,  to  Tioo-a. 
Sullivan's  force,  thus  augmented,  coniifted  of  nearly  four  thouland 
men,  rank  and  file,  befides  waggons,  &c.  The  Indians,  againft  whom 
this  army  was  deftined,  had  in  the  held,  about  550  warriors.  Theie, 
with  250  refugees,  were  commanded  by  Butler,  Brandt,  and  col. 
Guyjohnfon.  On  hearing  of  the  expedition  which  was  projected 
againft  them,  they  acted  with  firmnefs.  They  afiembled  all  their 
force  ;  and  poflefled  themfelves  of  a  difficult  paf.  in  the  woods,  near 
Mewtown,  which  they  fortified  with  judgment.  Here  they  waited 
Sullivan's  approach,  with  a  fixed  determination  to difpute  his  paflage. 
General  Sullivan  advanced,  and,  on  the  29th  of  ^uguit,  attacked 
them  in  their  works.  They  flood  a  cannonade  for  upwards  ot  two 
hours  ;  but,  perceiving  that  general  Poor,  with  a  conliderable  de- 
tachment, had  taken  a  circuitous  route,  with  a  view  to  fall  upon  their 
left  flank,  and  that  other  movements  were  made  towards  them,  they 
betook  themfelves  to  a  precipitate  flight.  Gf  Sullivan's  men,  feven 
were  killed  and  fourteen  wounded,  in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  The 
confternation  to  which  this  defeat  gave  rife  among  the  Indians,  was 
fo  great  that  they  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  further  refinance  ;  and  re- 
treated as  the  Americans  advanced,  without  attempting  to  throw 
any  obftruction  in  their  way,  during  the  fubfequent  devaluation  of 
their  country. 

General  Sullivan  traverfed  the  Indian  country  to  a  great  extent, 
and  in  various  directions,  fpreading  defolation  every  where.  Their 
dwellings,  whether  in  the  form  of  towns,  or  detached  habitations, 
vale  quantities  of  corn  in  the  ear,  many  large  and  flouriftiing  orchards 
of  apple  and  peach-trees,  and  a  number  of  gardens  which  produced  a 
great  quantity  and  variety  of  ufeful  vegetables,  were  configned  to 
total  and  indifcriminate  ruin.  To  complete  this  fcene  of  defolation, 
and  thus  to  render  the  expedition  decifive,  required  that  the  army 
mould  remain  in  the  Indian  country  (everal  weeks  ;  a  meafbre  which 
both  officers  and  men  cheerfully  and  unanimoufly  agreed  to,  though 
they  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  fhort  rations,  a  greater  part  of  the 
time.  Such  was  their  keen  fenfe  of  the  injuries  fuftained  by  thofe 
frontier  inhabitants,  who  were  expofed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians,  and  fo  full  of  refentment  were  they  againft  an  enemy  who  had 
been  guilty  of  the  moll  barbarous  outrages,  that  they  were  defirous 
to  continue  till  they  had  completed  the  deuTH&ion  of  the  fettlement, 
and  taken  ample  vengeance  on  their  favagefoe  ;  although  they  were 
convinced  that  they  muft  encounter  many  hardships,  from  a  fcarcity 
of  provisions,  and  a  total  want  of  mod  of  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  civilized  life.  They  were  relieved,  however,  in  fome  degree, 
by  the  fupplies  obtained  in  the  country.  So  luxuriant  was  the  foil, 
that  the  ears  of  corn,  in  many  places,  meafured  twenty-two  inches 
in  length.  Of  this  they  contrived  to  make  a  coarfe  kind  of  meal,  by- 
perforating  a  few  of  their  camp-kettles  with  bayonets  ;  and 
rubbing  the  ears  of  corn  on  the  rough  furface  formed  by  the  protru* 
fions. 
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The  ftate  of  improvement  among  thofe  people  was  found  to  be 
much  more  advanced  than  had  been  expected.  The  judicious  choice 
of  their  fituation  for  their  towns  and  habitations  ;  the  iize,  neatnefs 
-.nd'eonftruction  of  their  houfes,  many  of  which  were  of  fraine-work  ; 
the  number  and  largenefs  of  their  corn  fields,  together  with  the  high 
cWree  of  cultivation  which  they  mowed  ;  and  the  fize  and  antiquity 
of  Uieir  orchards,  were  ftriking  object  of  admiration.^  According 
to  peneral  Sullivan's  account  of  the  expedition,  1500  fruit-trees  were 
cut  down  in  one  orchard.  He  alfo  mentions  that  the  fruit-trees,  m 
different  places,  had  all  the  appearances  of  great  age.  This  eircum- 
ftance  feems  to  indicate,  that  cultivation  was  not  of  a  late  date  among 
thefe  people  ;  and  tends  likewife  to  overthrow  an  opinion  which 
has  been  prettv  generally  received,  that  the  Indians  are  incapable  of 
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foecies  of  deflation  which  even  the  Indians  had  not  pracliied  ;  but 
Snili-an  was  determined  to  carry  devaluation  to  its  utmoft  extent. 
Neither  the  cruelties  of  the  Indians,  nor  the  julhce  of  the  refent- 
rnent  againft  them,  can  prevent  a  feeling  mind  trora  lamenting  iuch 
an  unneceiiary  havock  and  deilrudion  of  the  labours  and  hopes  of 
mankind.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  for  the  fake  of  humanity,  that  thofe 
who  conduft  the  operations  of  war,  were  fo  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  reafon  and  philofophy,  as  to  diftinguim between  neceflary  and 
unneceflary  devaluation  ;  and  to  avoid  engaging  in  fuch  fcenes  ot 
havock  as  cannot  be  jullined,  either  on  principles  of  policy  or  necei- 
fity,  merely  to  gratify  an  unworthy  fpirit  of  revenge 

By  the  middle  of  Oftober,  about  three  months  after  his  fet ting  out, 
Sullivan  had  returned  as  far  as  Kafton,  in  Pennfylvama.  he  loon 
after  rejoined  the  main  army.  The  expedition  proved  an  expenhye 
one.  Upwards  of  one  thoufand  horfes  penfhed,  or  were  obliged  to 
be  left  behind,  exhauued  by  fatigue.  It  is  remarkable,  that  not . more 
than  eleven  Indians  were  killed,  during  the  whole  of  the  expedition. 

The  Indians  were  now  made  to  feel,  in  the  mod  fenfible  manna 
thofe  calamities  they  had  long  been  accudomed  to  inflid  ono^.. 
The  fufferinrs  they  experienced,  and  the  dread  of  a  repeti  ion  of 
them,  damped  the*  ardour  of  their  warriors;  and  rendered  them 
caucus  how  they  provoked  the  further  refentment  of  the  Americans 
Z  the  r  wonted  depredations.  The  frontier  fettlements,  though  not 
r  ftored  o  perfed  tranquillity,  were,  for  fome  time  exempted  trom  a 
conuderableP  proportion  of  the  calamities   in  which  they  had   been. 

lately  involved.  ,  .  :J  ^    1  c 

The  exertions  of  the  American,  were  much  more  languid  and  fee- 
ble in  the  campaign  of  1779,  than  in  that  of  any  preceding  year 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  war.  They  were  no  longei  afiu  ed 
by  that  enthofiafin  for  liberty,  which  prompted  them,  for  'ome  J«is 
after  the  commencement  of  the  conteft,  to  brave  all  danger,  and I  to 
facrifice  both  life  and  property  in  the  common  caufe.  Their _  arcl ui 
was  much  abated  ■  and  numbers,  confuting  their  private  nte.ei  , 
refigned  the  military  character,  and  refnmed  the  more  lucrative  em- 
ployments of  civil  life.     Upon  the  eftabli(hme»t  of  the  alliance  w.th 
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France,  in  i77$>  the  Americans  indulged  the  vain  preemption,  that 
the  fuccefs  of  the  revolution  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  They 
had  withftood  the  arms  of  Great-Britain  four  years,  without  foreign 
afliltance  ;  and  conceived,  therefore,  that,  aided  by  a  powerful  ally, 
they  would  not  only  be  able  to  continue  the  conteft,  as  before,  but  to 
drive  the  armies  of  Britain  entirely  out  of  the  united  ftates.  But  notwith- 
standing thefe  flattering  expectations,  the  campaign  of  1778  terminat- 
ed, without  any  direct  advantage  from  the  French  fleet,  which  had 
been  fent  to  their  aid.  This  was  a  fevere  difappointment.  Nor  were 
their  hopes  in  any  degree  realifed,  in  the  campaign  of  1779.  The 
fame  ill  fuccefs  attended  the  allied  arms  ;  and  the  Americans,  from 
tiie  dependance  which  they  had  placed  on  foreign  afliltance,  found 
themfeives  but  indifferently  prepared  for  profecuting  the  war,  from 
their  own  refourccs.  Lulled  into  a  miftaken  fecurity,  they  had  ceaf- 
ed  to  exert  themfeives  in  the  manner  their  fituation  required.  Dis- 
appointed in  the  favourable  expectations  they  had  indulged,  their 
fpirits  were  deprefled  in  proportion  to  the  former  elevation  of  their 
hopes.  Sundry  internal  caufes  combined,  at  this  gloomy  period,  to 
relax  the  exertions,  and  increafe  the  defpondency  of  the  Americans. 
The  principal  Gf  thefe  caufes,  however,  was  the  daily  depreciation 
of  thofe  bills  of  credit,  which  had  been  iflueci  for  the  fupport  of  the 
war,  and  which  had,  for  feveral  years,  been  in  fuch  good  credit,  as 
to  anfwer  this  important  end.  It  was  fortunate  for  America,  that 
the  embarrafled  fituation  of  Great-Britain,  at  this  period,  prevented 
her  from  profecuting  the  war  with  vigour. 

(To  bs  continued.} 

Ob  servations  on  Dr.  Logan's  Rotation  of  Crops.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  general  principles  of  that  rotation  of  crops, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Logan,  are  agreeable  to  the  new  and  moft 
approved  mode  of  Engliih  hufbandry  ;  yet  the  particulars  of  it  muft 
always  be  liable  to  alteration,  according  to  the  fituation  or  foil  of  the 
farm.  The  quantity  of  flax  and  potatoes  propofed  to  be  raifed,  will 
no  doubt  appear  improper  to  many  gentlemen  in  the  fouthern  Mates, 
who  hitherto  have  been  too  commonly  fupplied  with  linen  from  Eu- 
rope, and  who  have  confined  their  cultivation  of  potatoes  to  the  gar- 
den, merely  for  the  table.  In  ground  well  manured,  I  have  found 
both  crops  profitable  and  highly  ufeful.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  dif- 
grace  to  this  agricultural  country,  that  we  do  not  cultivate  a  fuffici- 
ent  quantity  of  flax,  to  fupply  the  whole  confumption  of  linen  within 
the  united  dates.  With  regard  to  potatoes,  their  introduction  on 
the  farm  is  one  of  the  greateft  improvements  of  modern  hufbandry. 
For  feveral  years  I  have  made  potatoes  the  principal  food  for  cattle, 
horfes,  fheep,  hogs  and  poultry.  For  the  two  latter  they  fhould  be 
boiled  ;  for  the  former  they  mould  be  waflied  clean,  cut  fmall,  and 
mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  Indian  meal   and  cut  ftraw.     Oxen 

*  See  the  Afylum  for  March,  1791,  page  162. 
Auguft,   1792.  M 
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and  fheep  will  fatten  more  in  one  week  on  this  food,  than  with  tur- 
nips in  two*  .  , 

The  means  of  giving  and  perpetuating  a  fertility  to  the  foil,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any^manure,  except  what  can  be  created  on  the  farm, 
conftitutes  one  great  object  in  a  rotation  of  crops.  I  have  made  a  va- 
riety of  experiments  on  this  fubjetf:,  and  have  confidered  it  well.  I 
am  of  opinion,  _         ■  v 

i  ft.  That  no  rotation  of  crops  can  be  purfued,  which  will  not  ex- 
hauft  the  foil,  without  the  periodical  application  of  manure,  either 
immediately  plowed  into  the  ground,  or  by  the  pafturing  of  cattle. 

2dly.  To  give  one  impoveriihed  acre  a  full  dreffing,  will  require  a 
quantity  of  manure  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

qdly.  No  roiation  of  crops  can  be  purfued,  that  will  enable  a  far- 
mer to  procure  from  the  ftock  and  produce  of  the  farm,  a  greater 
quantity  of  manure,    than  will  annually  fully  drefs  more  than  one 

ninth  part  of  his  farm. 

4thly,  That  a  nine  years'  rotation  of  crops,  connected  with  the  belt 
barn- yard  management.  wi!l  forever  fupport  a  farm  within  itielf,  in 
the  higheft  degree  of  cultivation. 

I  have  been  pointed  in  my  remarks  refpecYing  manure,  becaufe  ma- 
ny are  too  inattentive  to  this  important  article  of  good  hufbandry. 

Some  fpeculative  men  have  ventured  an  opinion,  that  manure  was 
not  neceifary  on  a  farm,  lull  and  his  followers  maintain  that  the 
complete  pulverizing  of  the  earth,  by  the  plough  and  harrow,  is  all 
that  is  requifite  for  perfecting  the  growth  and  vigour  of  plants.  Tull 
was  himfelf  perfuaded,  and  endeavoured  to  perfuade  others,  that  this 
alone  would  fuffice,  without  the  aid  of  manure  ;  which  he  contended, 
could  only  fervc  to  divide  the  foil  and  render  it  friable.  Experience, 
the  fureft  guide  in  all  human  affairs,  affords  us  the  moil  convincing 
demonftrations  to  the  contrary  of  this  opinion.  But  although  we  can- 
not  adopt  full's  principles  of  cultivation,  to  the  extent  of  his  own 
ideas  ;  yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  Mr.  Tull's  exertions  to  fupport  a 
favourite  fyftem  have  been  of  infinite  fervice  to  agriculture,  as  they 
fcave  tended  to  convince  farmers  of  the  prodigious  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  deep  ploughing,  good  harrowing,  and  putting  the 
ground  in  a  good  tilth,  before  lowing. 

The  Philadelphia  fociety  for  promoting  agriculture  have  lately 
ftarted  a  new  idea,  refpecting  the  poffibility  of  ground  being  render- 
ed forever  productive,  without  manure.  In  the  laft  publication  of 
premiums  offered  by  the  fociety,  it  is  obferved  that  "  the  rotation  of 
crops  has  been  found  in  England  conjlantly  to  improve  the  foil  infhadof 
exhaufting  it."  I  wifli  gentlemen  not  to  be  milled  by  this  vague  af- 
i'ertion  of  the  fociety  ;  and  whilft  they  are  building  large  barns  to 
contain  their  crops,  that  they  would  not  neglect  good  ftable-yards  to 
collect  and  preferve  manure.  The  greateft  advocates  of  the  rotation 
fyftem  in  England  only  contend  that  a  courfe  of  crops,  in  which  clover 
is  introduced,  may  be  purfued  with  greater  advantage  to  the  farmer, 
than  to  fuffer  his  fields  to  continue  two  or  three  years  covered  with 
weeds,  which  was  the  plan  of  conducting  their  farms  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  clover.     Agreeably  to  the  new  fyftem  of  agriculture, 
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it  is  evident  that   the  bell  rotation  of  crops  coniids  of  the  greated 
number  of  valuable  crops  procured  by  one  full  manuring. 

The  Philadelphia  agricultural  fociety  offer  a  premium  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the:  heft  experiment  of  a  fwe  years  courle  of  crops, 
conducted  upon  principles  which  have  been  pracYiied  in  England. 

A  five  years  rotation  of  crops  may  be  purfued  with  advantage,  on 
a  few  acres,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  city,  from  whence  any 
quantity  of  manure  could  be  procured.  In  this  fituation,  a  courfe  of 
crops  could  not  take  place  that  would  be  more  productive  and  valu- 
able, than  that  mentioned  in  Br.  Logan's  13th  experiment:  potatoes; 
barley  ;  clover;  clover ;  wheat.  The  four  fird  particularly  calculated 
for  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  town  ;  the  lad,  valuable  in  any  fitua- 
tion — but  1  do  know,  from  a  variety  of  experiments  made  to  afcertain 
this  point,  that  a  five  years  rotation  will  not  afford  the  farmer  a  fuf- 
ficient  variety  of  crops  ;  and  what  is  of  greater  importance,  on  a  well 
conducted  farm,  that  no  crops,  even  connected  with  the  bed  economy 
of  procuring  and  employing  the  manure,  will  furnilh  a  fufiicient 
quantity  to  drefs  one  hfth  part  of  the  farm  annually — It  is  with  the 
bed  management  that  the  produce  of  a  farm  will  annually  aiford  a 
fufficiency  of  manure  for  a  ninth  part  of  it,  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  va- 
luable publication  on  agriculture,  obferves,  that  no  branch  of  hus- 
bandry requires  more  (kill  and  fagacity,  than  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops.  He  divides  plants  into  cuimiferous  and  leguminous,  but  does 
not  pretend  to  fay  that  either  enriches  the  foil :  the  former  leaves  the 
foil  hard  and  bound,  whild  the  latter  tends  to  mellow  and  open  it  ; 
therefore  it  becomes  necefTury  that  alternate  crops,  cuimiferous  and 
leguminous,  fliould  form  the  rotation.  Nor  are  there  manv  foils  that 
will  ftand  good,  even  with  this  favourable  rotation,  unleis  relieved, 
from  time  to  time,  by  pajluring  a  few  years.  A  rotation  of  crops  for 
nine  years  could  not  be  carried  on  to  advantage  without  palture  ; 
but  on  an  extendve  farm,  patfure  will  be  found  as  necfl'ary  in  a  rota- 
tion, as  any  crop  of  grain. 

A     FARMER. 


Dirfxticns  for  obtaining  a  Good  Stock  s/' Sheep. 
[By  John  Beale  Bordley,  Efq.] 

AMONGST  the  attentions  to  fheep,  it  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  farmers,  that  they  let  only  a  few  ewes  run  at  large 
with  a  ram,  for  giving  a  few  early  lambs  ;  that  the  red  of  the  ewes 
be  kept  feparate  from  the  rams,  till  the  middle  of  October,  and  then 
be  allowed  a  ram  to  twenty,  or  at  mod  twenty-five.  Their  lambs 
will  come  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March.  It  is  alio  advanta- 
geous to  keep  ewe  and  ram  lambs  apart  eighteen  or  twenty  months, 
from  January  or  March  till  October  the  enfuing  year,  before  they 
be  fulxered  to  be  together.  It  is  bed  that  there  be  not  more  than 
one  ram  with  a  divition  of  ewes,  at  a  time,  where  they  can  be  par- 
celled oft  imo  different  field*,  or  lot ;,  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
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To  obferve  the  ages  of  fheep  is  important. — Some  age  ought  to  be 
fixed  on  by  the  farmer,  beyond  which  nothing  fhould  induce  him  to 
keep  them.  At  the  fhearing  time,  the  mouth  of  every  fheep  and 
lamb  is  to  be  infpecced  ;  and  the  lambs  having  blackifh  gums,  or  that 
are  not  ftraight,  well  made  and  proinifmg,  are  to  be  marked  for  fale  ; 
as  alio  the  aged  rams,  ewes,  and  wethers,  whatever  be  the  age  fixed 
on  by  the  farmer  for  clearing  his  flock  from  old  fheep,  be  it  four  or 
five  years  ;  which  feem  to  be  the  ages  for  governing  us  in  this  par- 
ticular, in  the  climate  of  America.  As  many  lambs,  the  belt,  are  to 
be  turned  out  for  breeders  and  for  muttons,  proportioned,  as  there 
are  to  be  fheep  difpofed  of,  as  being  aged, — and  a  few  more  to  fup- 
piy  lofles,  while  they  are  growing  up. 

The  farmer  will  rirft  determine  on  the  number  of  grown  iheep  to  be 
kept  by  him  ;  then  on  the  age  he  means  to  obferve  for  difpoiing  of 
them  :  for  he  is  to  have  none  in  his  flock  that  are  not  in  full  vigour. 
Dividing  the  number  in  the  whole  flock,  by  the  age  at  which  he  means 
to  difpole  of  them,  gives  the  number  of  lambs  he  is  to  turn  out  as  a 
fupply  to  the  fame  number  of  fheep,  to  be  difpofed  of  from  the  old 
Hock  : — and  a  few  more  lambs  are  to  be  turned  out  with  the  flock 
Iambs,  for  making  good  any  lodes.  If  five  years  be  fixed  on,  for  the 
full  age,  and  there  be  one  hundred  fheep,  the  fives  in  a  hundred  being 
twenty,  diredtto  the  difpofrng  of  twenty  aged  fheep,  and  to  the  turn- 
ing out  twenty,  more  four  or  five,  in  all  twenty -five  lambs  for  a  fup- 
ply to  the  flock.  After  fix  years  of  age,  fheep  decline  in  figure  and 
in  wool.  Brambles  are  charged,  by  common  farmers,  with  taking 
off  all  the  wool  that  fheep  appear  to  have  loll :  but  when  fheep  de- 
cline in  vigour  and  good  plight,  they  decline  in  the  quantity  of  their 
wool;  and  look  mean,  even  in  paflures  clear  of  brambles. 
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[From  Swinburne's  Travels  through  Spain,  in  1775  and  1776.] 

TH  E  liftlefs  indolence  equally  dear  to  the  uncivilized  favage,  and 
to  the  degenerate  flave  of  defpotifm,  is  no  where  more  indulg- 
ed than  in  Spain  ;  thoufands  of  men  in  all  parts  of  the  realm  are  {een 
to  pafs  their  whole  day,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  Handing  in  rows 
againft  a  wall,  or  doling  under  a  tree.  In  total  want  of  every  excite- 
ment to  aclion,  the  fprings  of  their  intellectual  faculties  forget  to 
play,  their  views  grow  confined  within  the  wretched  fphere  of  mere 
exiftence,  and  they  fcarce  fee  to  hope  or  forefee  any  thingbetter  than 
their  preient  flate  of  vegetation  ;  they  feel  little  or  no  concern  for 
the  welfare  or  glory  of  a  country,  where  the  furface  of  the  earth  is 
engrofled  by  a  few  over-grown  families,  who  feldom  bellow  a  thought 
on  the  condition  of  their  vaflals.  The  poor  Spaniard  does  not  work, 
unlefs  urged  by  irreiiflable  want,  becaufe  he  perceives  no  advantage 
accrue  from  induftry.  As  his  food  and  raiment  are  purchafed  at  a 
fnial-  expence,  he  fpends  no  more  time  in  labour,  than  is  abfolutely 
necedary  for  procuring  the  fcanty  provifion  his  abltetmoufnefs  re- 
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quires.  I  have  heard  a  peafant  refute  to  run  an  errand,  becaufe  he 
had  that  morning  earned  as  much  already  as  would  laitiiim  the  day, 
without  jjutting  himfelf  to  any  further  trouble; 

Ytt  I  am  convince;!  that  this  lazineis  is  not  efTentially  inherent  in 
the  Spaniih  compoiition  ;  for  it  is  impoifiblc,  without  feeing  them, 
to  conceive  with  what  cagernefs  they  purfue  any  favourite  fcheme, 
with  what  violence  their  paffions  work  upon  them,  and  what  vigour 
and  exertion  of  powers  they  difplay  when  awakened  by  a  bull-i'eait, 
or  the  more  con  ft  ant  agitation  of  gaming,  a  vice  to  which  they  are 
fuperlatively  addicted.  Were  it  agjin  poffble,  by  an  intelligent, 
fpirited  adminiilration,  to  fet  before  their  eyes,  in  a  clear  and  forci- 
ble manner,  proper  incitements  to  activity  and  induftry,  the  Spa- 
niards might  yet  be  rouled  from  their  lethargy,  and  led  to  riches  and 
reputation  ;  but  I  confefs  the  talk  is  fo  difficult,  that  I  look  upon  it 
rather  as  an  Utopian  idea,  than  as  a  revolution  likely  ever  to  take 
place.  ' 

Their  fdldiers  are  brave,  and  patient  of  hardships  :  wherever  their 
officers  lead  them,  they  will  follow  without  flinching,  though  it  be 
up  to  the  mouth  of  a  battery  of  cannon;  but  unlefs  the  example  be 
given  them  by  their  commander,  not  a  ftep  will  they  advance. 

Mod  of  the  Spaniards  are  hardy  ;  and,  when  once  engaged,  go 
through  difficulties  without  murmuring,  bear  the  inclemencies  of  the 
feafons  with  firmnefs,  and  fupport  fatigue  with  amazing  perfeverance. 
They  lleep  every  night  in  their  cloaks  on  the  ground  ;  are  fparing  * 
in  diet,  perhaps  more  from  a  {eni'e  of  habitual  indigence,  than  from 
any  averiion  to  gluttony  ;  whenever  they  can  riot  in  the  plenty  of 
another  man's  table,  they  will  gormandize  to  excels,  and,  not  con- 
tent with  eating  their  fill,  will  carry  off  whatever  they  can  Muff  in» 
to  their  pockets.  I  have  more  than  once  been  a  witnefs  to  the  pil- 
lage of  a  fupper,  by  the  numerous  beaux  and  admirers  which  the  la- 
dies lead  after  them  in  triumph,  wherever  they  are  invited.  They 
are  fond  of  fnices,  and  fcarce  eat  any  thing  without  faffron,  pimen- 
to, or  garlic  ;  they  delight  in  the  wine  that  taiies  ftrong  of  the 
pitched  Ikin,  and  of  oil  that  has  a  rank  fmeil  and  tafie  ;  indeed, 
the  fame  oil  feeds  their  lamp,  fwims  in  their  pottage,  and  d relies 
their  fallad  :  in  inns  the  lighted  lamp  is  frequently  handed  down  to 
the  table,  that  each  man  may  take  the  quantity  he  choofes.  —  Much 
tobacco  is  ufed  by  them  in  fmoking  and  chewing.  Ail  thefe  hot, 
drying  kinds  of  food,  co-operating  with  the  parching  qualities  4/f  the 
atmofphere,  are  ailigned  as  caufes  of  the  (pare  make  of  the  common 
peoole  in  Spain,  where  the  prie'ts  and  the  inn-keepers  are  almofl  the 
only  well-fed,  portly  figures  to  be  met  with. 

The  Spaniih  is  by  no  means  naturally  a  ferious,  melancholy  nation  ; 
miferv  and  difcontent  have  cad  a  gloom  over  them,  iucreaied,  no 
cloubt,  by  the  long  habit  of  ditftroft  and  terror  infpired  by  the  iuq'tri* 
fition  ;  yet  every  village  fail  refounds  with  the  mufic  of  voices  cr.d 
guitars  ;  and  their  fairs,  and  Sunday  wakes  are  remarkably  noify  and 
riotous.  Thev  talk  louder,  and  argue  with  more  vehemence  th«n 
even  the  French  or  Italians,  and  gefticuh'ie  with  equal,  if  not  fupenor 
cagernefs.     In  Catalonia,  the  young  men  are   expert  at  bc.il  ;    and 
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every  village  has  its  Peloia,  or  ground  for  playing  at  fives  j  but  in  the 
fouth  of  Spain,  I  never  prceived  that  the  inhabitants  uled  any  parti- 
cular exercife.  I  am  toid,  that  in  the  iiland  of  Majorca,  they  (till 
wield  the  fling,  for  which  their  anceftors,  the  Baleares,  were  fo 
much  renowned. 

Like  molt  people  of  fouthern  climates,  they  are  dirty  in  their  per- 
sons, and  over-run  with  vermin. 

The  very  mention  of  horns  is  an  infult,  and  the  fight  of  them  makes 
their  blood  boil.*  As  their  conftitution  may  be  faid  to  be  made  up 
of  the  moll  combuftible  ingredients,  and  prone  to  love  in  a  degree 
that  natives  of  more  northern  latitudes  can  have  no  idea  of,  the  cuf- 
tom  of  embracing  perfons  of  the  other  fex,  which  is  ufed  on  many 
occafions  by  foreigners,  fets  the  Spaniards  ail  on  fire.  'I  hey  would 
as  foon  allow  a  man  to  pafs  the  night  in  bed  with  their  wives  or 
daughters,  as  fuffer  him  to  give  them  a  kifs  ;  and  indeed,  1  believe  the 
ladies  themfelves  would  look  upon  that  favour  as  a  certaiu  prelude  to 
others  of  greater  confequence.  Next  to  acculing  a  Spaniard  of  wear- 
ing horns,  nothing  can  give  him  luch  offence  as  to  fufpect  hitfc  of  hav- 
ing an  iifue. 

1  was  iurprifed  to  find  them  fo  much  more  lukewarm  in  their  devo- 
tion than  1  expected  ;  but  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  affert,  though  I 
have  great  reafon  to  believe  it,  that  there  is  in  Spain  as  little  true 
moral  religion  as  in  any  country  1  ever  travelled  through,  although 
none  abounds  more  with  provincial  protectors,  local  Madonnas,  and 
altars  celebiated  for  particular  cures  and  indulgences  :  religion  is  a 
topic  not  to  be  touched,  much  lei's  handled  with  any  degree  of  curio- 
iity,  in  the  dominions  of  fo  tremendous  a  tribunal  as  the  Inquifition. 
From  what  little  I  faw,  I  am  apt  to  fufpect,  that  the  people  here 
trouble  themfelves  with  very  few  ferious  thoughts  on  the  fubject  j 
and  that,  provided  they  can  bring  themfelves  to  believe  that  their 
favourite  Saint  looks  upon  them  with  an  eye  of  affection,  they  take 
it  for*  granted,  that,  under  his  benign  influence,  they  are  freed  from 
all  apprehenfions  of  damnation  in  a  future  ftate  j  and  indeed,  from 
any  great  concern  about  the  moral  duties  of  this  life.  The  burning 
zeal,  which  diftinguifhed  their  anceftors  above  the  reft  of  the  catho- 
lic world,  appears  to  have  left  much  of  its  activity,  and  really  feems 
nearly  extinguished.  It  is  hard  to  afcribe  bounds  to  the  changes  a 
crafty,  fteady  and  popular  monarch  might  make  in  eccleiiaftical  mat- 
ters. The  unconcern  betrayed  by  the  whole  nation  at  the  fall  of  the 
Jefuits,  is  a  Mrong  proof  of  their  prefent  indilference.  Thofe  fathers, 
the  moil:  p<  ^rf til  body  politic  in  the  kingdom,  the  rulers  of  the  pa- 
lace, and  the  dcipota  q£  the  cottage,  the  directors  of  the  confeience, 
and  the  difpofers  of  the  fortune  of  every  rank  oi  men,  were  all  feized 
in  one  night,  by  detachments  of  Soldiers,  hurried  like  malefactors  to 
a-ports,  and  baniiJ  forever  from  the  realm,  without  tne  leaft 
refiitan.ee  to  the  royal  mandate  being  made,  or  even  threatened. 
Their  \^r\  memory  leejws  to  be  annihilated  with  their  power. 

*  Tor  vl.is  reafon  the  ■>■<,. .',<i:di  turn  their  Land  downwards  when  tj.cy  beckon  to 
any  <.ne. 
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We  found  the  common  people  inoffenfive,  if  not  civil  ;  and  havino- 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  being  witnelles  to  any  of  their  excefles 
can  fay  nothing  of  their  violent  jealoufy  or  revenge,  which  are  points 
molt  writers  on  Spain  have  expatiated  upon  with  great  pleafure. 
I  believe  in  this  line,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  their  bad  as  well  as 
good  qualities  have  been  magnified  many  degrees  above  the  truth. 

The  mod  furious  example  of  paffion  and  cruelty  that  I  heard  of 
happened  a  few  years  ago  at  San  Lucar.  A  Carmelite  friar  fell  clef- 
perately  in  love  with  a  young  woman,  to  whom  he  was  confefTor. 
He  tried  every  art  of  reduction  his  defires  could  fuggeft  to  him  ;  bur 
to  hi>  unfpeakable  vexation,  found  her  virtue  or  indifference  proof 
againfl  all  his  machinations.  His  defpair  was  heightened  to  a  pitch 
of  madnefs,  upon  hearing  that  fhe  was  foon  to  be  married  to  a  pcrfon 
of  her  own  rank  in  life.  The  furies  of  jealoufy  feized  his  foul,  and 
worked  him  up  to  the  moft  barbarous  of  all  determinations,  that  of 
depriving  his  rival  of  the  prize,  by  putting  an  end  to  her  exigence. 
He  chofe  Eafler  week  for  the  perpetration  of  his  crime.  The  unfuf- 
pecting  girl  came  to  the  confeflional,  and  poured  out  her  foul  at  his 
feet  ;  her  innocence  ferved  only  to  inflame  his  rage  the  more,  and 
to  confirm  him  in  his  bloody  purpofe.  He  gave  her  abfolution  and 
the  facrament  with  his  own  hands,  as  his  love  deterred  him  from 
murdering  her,  before  he  thought  {he  was  purified  from  all  (lain  of 
fin,  and  her  foul  fit  to  take  its  flight  to  the  tribunal  of  its  Creator  ; 
but  his  jealoufy  and  revenge  urged  him  to  purfue  her  down  the  church 
and  plunge  his  dagger  in  her  heart,  as  fhe  turned  round  to  make  a 
genu-flecYion  to  the  altar.  He  was  immediately  feized,  and  foon 
condemned  to  die  ;  but  left  his  ignominious  execution  mould  reflect 
difiionour  on  a  religious  order,  which  boafts  of  having  an  aunt  of 
the  king  of  France  among  its  members,  his  fentence  v/as  changed 
into  perpetual  labour  among  the  galley-flaves  of  Portorico, 

The  national  qualities,  good  and  bad,  confpicuous  in  the  lower 
clafTes  of  men,  are  eafdy  traced,  and  very  difcernable  in  thofe  of 
higher  rank  ;  for  their  education  is  too  much  neglected,  their  minds 
too  little  enlightened  by  ftudy  or  communication  with  other  nations, 
to  rub  off  the  general  mil,  with  which  the  Spanifh  genius  has,  for 
above  an  age,  been,  as  it  were,  incruftated.  The  public  fchools  and 
univerfities  are  in  a  defpicable  ftate  of  ignorance  and  irregularitv. 
Some  feeble  hope  of  future  reformation  is  indulged  by  patriots  ;  but 
time  mufi:  mew  what  probabilities  they  are  grounded  upon.* 

The  common  education  of  an  Engliih  gentleman  would  conftitute 
a  man  of  learning  here  ;  and  fhould  he  underftand  Greek,  he  would 
be  quite  a  phenomenon.  As  to  the  nobility,  I  wonder  how  they 
ever  learned  to  read  or  write  ;  or  having  once  attained  fo  much, 
how  they  contrive  not  to  forget  it.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  they 
pais  their  time  in  ;  or  what  means,  befides  inattention  to  bufmefsj 
they  employ  in  running  through  their  immenfe  incomes.  In  the  great 
houfes  one  cuftora  may  contribute  to  extravagance  ;  a  fervant  once 
eftablifhed  is   never  difcharged,  unlefs  for  fome  very  enormous  of- 
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fence  ;  he  end  his  family  remain  penfioners  as  long  as  they  live  :  the 
duke   of  I.  nays  near  ten  thoufand   pounds   fterling  a  year  in  wages 
and    annuities    to   fervants.      The  grandees,   one   or   two  excepted, 
are  diminimcd  by  a  ieries  ofdiiternpered  progenitors  to  a  race  of  pig- 
mies    which  dwindles  away  for  lack  of  heirs,  and   tends   gradually 
to  an  union  of  all  the  titles  and  eftates  upon  the  heads  of  one  or  two 
families.      I  think  the  Conde  de  Altamjia   has  no  lcfs  than  nineteen 
orandee/hips  centered  in  his  perfon.     Though  they  all  ftile  them- 
selves de  primer  a  cln[fe,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  diftinctive  pre-eminence 
over  others  of  a  lower   degree  ;    yet  I  believe   no   fecond  or   third 
clafs   exifts,  and  it  would   be  a    very  grofs   infult  to  fuppofe  any  of 
them  were  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  reft  of  the  corps  :  fome  difference 
may  perhaps  be  made  in  the  degrees  of  popular  refpeft  paid   to  the 
defendants  of  the   heroes  that  make  a  figure  in   the  Spaniih  annals, 
and  fuch  grandees  as  have  been  honoured  with  the  dignity  in  latter 
times.     A  grandee  can  marry  none  but  his  equal.     They  all  t/:ou  eacli 
other,  and  affect  t,o  appear  backward  in  mixing  in  other  company. 

The  SpaniOi  women  are  in  general  little,  and  thin  ;   few  are  ilrik- 
ingly  beautiful,  but  ahnoft  all  have  fparkling  black  eyes,   full  of  ex? 
preflion.      It  is  not  the  fafnion  here,  as  in  France,  to  heighten  their 
eclat  with  paint.     They  are  endowed  by  nature  with  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  lively  repartee,  but  for  want  of  the  polifh   and  fuccours  of 
education,  their  wit  remains  obfeured  by  the  rudeft  ignorance,  and 
the   mod  ridiculous   prejudices.      Their   tempers  having  never  been 
fafhioned  bv  polite  intercourfe,  nor  foftened  by  neceflary  contradic- 
tion, are  extremely  pettifh  and  violent.     They  are  continually  pout- 
ing  for  fomething  or  other,  and  put   out   of  humour  by  the  mereft 
trifles.     Mo  ft  of  the  ladies  about  court  are  the  reverfe  of  handiome, 
and  do  not  feem  to  have  any  ambition  of  palling  for  clever  or  accom- 
plished ;   not    one    talent  do    they  pofTefs  ;   nor   do  they  ever  work, 
read,  write,  or  touch  any  muncal  inftrument  :   their  Cortsjo,  or  gal- 
lant, feems   their   only  play-thing.      I  believe    no    country    exhibits 
more  bare-faced   amours,  and  fuch  an   appearance  of  indelicate  de- 
bauchery as  this.     The  account  given  me  of  their  manner  of  living 
in  their  family  way,  as  foon   as  they  come   out  of  the  convent,   and 
before  they  have  fixed  upon  a  lover  tp  fill  up  their  time  more  agree- 
ably, is  as  follows  :   they  rife  late,  and  loiter  away  the  remains  of  the 
morning:  among  their  attendants,  or  wear  it  out  at  church  in  a  long; 
bead-roll  of  habitual  unmeaning  prayers  ;  they  dine  i'paringly,  fleep, 
and  then  drefs  to  faunter  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  the  Prado.      They 
are  never  without  fome  fort  of  fugar-plurn   or  high  fpiced  comfit  in 
their  mouths.     As  foon  as  it  is  dark,  they  run  to  the  houfe  of  fome 
elderly  female  relation,  where  they  all  huddle  together   over   a  pan 
of  coals,   and  would  not  for  the  world  approach  the  company  that 
may  occasionally   drop  in  ;    it  would   throw   them    into  the  greateft 
confulion,  were   they    to   be  reqnefted  to   join   in   the  converlation. 
The  hour   of  the   allembly   palled,   they  hurry  home  to  their  maids, 
and,  with  their  help,  fet  about  drelling  their  own  flippers  by  way  of 
amufement. 
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Character  cf  a  late  American  Officer, 

HE   was  born  of  very  reputable  and   wealthy  parents,  in  the  (tate 
of  Connecticut.     After  he  had  iinifhed  his  Lnglifh  education  hi 
the  vicinity  of  his  parents,  he  was  feu t  to  New-jerfey  college.   From 
his  fertile  imagination,   his  vivacious  temper,   and  his  bourullefs  pro- 
peniity  for  learning,  he  foon  became  thoroughly   acquainted  with  the 
claJffieks.     In  fo  grateful  a  foil  as  his  genius,  it  was  next  to  impofii- 
ble  for  education  not  to  have  rlourithed.     He  left  the  feminary   at  a 
very  early  period  ;  hajpily  uniting  the  qualities   of  the    unaffected 
fcholar,   with  the  refinements  of  the  polite  gentleman  : — His  affabili- 
ty was  as    pleafmg  as  his   manner  was  engaging  ;   an   equal  enemy 
to  fervile  fi.Utery,  and  to  fupercilious  arrogance.     His  amiable  difpo- 
iitiou  bought  him  friends  without  inouey  or  without  price,  and  the  re- 
fpectability  of  his  virtues  taught  eiteem  to  follow  him,  wherever  he 
went.     At  the  age  of  eighteeu,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 
a  regiment  i   and  it  may  appear  fomewhat  farprifing,  that  at  fo  early 
a  period  he  was  capable  of  blending  the  vivacity  of  youthful  intre- 
pidity, with  all  the  fober  maturity  of  expeiientie.      After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Indian  and  French  war  againll  the  Eritifli,   in  which  be. 
acquired  great  honour,  he  fheathed  his  fword   in  its   peaceful    fcab- 
bard,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toils — the  fweets  of  retire- 
ment.    But  his  faculties  were  of  too  grafping  and  afpiring  a  nature, 
to  delight  in  the  made    of  private  life — he  thought  he  would   carry 
them  to  a  theatre,  on  which  he  might  difplay  their  uncommon  inflre 
to  more    advantage.      He  embarked  for  England,  and  pofieiimg  an 
affluent  fortune,   he    carried  with  him  recommendations,  equivalent 
to  his  money.      He  was  introduced  to  the  late  earl   of  Chefterfleld  ; 
who,  on  account  of  his  addreis  as   a  gentleman,  together  with   the 
eclat  of  his  military  character,   prefented  him   to  the  king,  who  re- 
ceived him  very  graciouily.     After  being  initiated  into  the  gay   and 
polite  circles,  and  treading  a  perpetual  round   of  pleafures,    till   ha 
became  perfectly  fatiated  with   the  enjoyments   of  a    court   life,   he 
bid    adieu   to    his    patron    ar.d    friend,     lord    Cheilerfield,    and    to 
England,  and  arrived  ill  a  few  weeks  ii*  his  native  place— where  he 
was  received  with  equal  joy  anifurprizeby  his  parents  and  relations  : 
the  uncommon  brilliancy  of  his  equipage,  and  other  exterior  appen- 
dages of  fplendour,  kept  fome  of  his  former  acquaintances  for  ibine 
time  at  an    awful  dirtance  :   tint  though  perhaps   he  might  have   left 
fome  of  his  virtues  behind  him,  and  HI  their  Head  have  brought  a  fpice 
of  fome  vices,    ye:  he  preierved  his  good  under'uanding  unimpaired, 
.which  made  him  on  all  occasions  acceilable  to  former  friendfhips.   His 
houte  was  a  perfect  levee  of  joyous  entertainment  ;    his  doors  turned 
on  the  hinges  of  hofpitality,  and  gladnels  fparkled  in  the  eyes  iff  ?M 
his  gueils.      But   the   manners    of   thefe   fober   republicans,  viewing 
wall  fome   concern  the  growing  evils  which  might  refult  from   too 
great  an  indulgence  in  thefo  voluptuous  fcenes,  perfuaded  his  parents 
to  throw  a  gentle    check  on    his  eccentrick  enjoyments, — and    they 
married  him  to  a.i  amiable  woman.     The  cares   of  a   growing   oft- 

•  *      *      1 

ip ring,  in  fome  meature  wore  oir  his  inordinate  appetite  lor  convivial 
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fociety.  The  American  war  came  on,  and  he  being  a  friend  to  the 
bleeding  caufe  of  imploring  freedom,  gallantly  efpouled  her  injured 
rights.  He  fought  a  good  right,  and  completed  the  glory  of  his  pro- 
feffion.  But  the  feeds  of  debauchery  and  extravagance,  which  had 
been  too  profufely  fown  in  his  European  pieafures,  fprang  up  afrelii 
with  redoubled  vigour — his  conftitution  waited  away  with  his  fortune, 
and  at  length  he  fell  an  untimely  victim  to  thechymical  procefs  of  the 
bottle.  In  order  to  give  a  finishing  ftroke  to  the  features  of  his  cha- 
racter— nature,  as  if  anxious  that  fo  hright  a  pattern  of  her  works 
Should  be  fet  in  the  faired  light,  had  bellowed  on  him  all  bodily  ac- 
complishments ;  dignity  of  (hape  and  air,  with  a  pleafant,  manly  and 
open  countenance  ;  his  exteriour  comelinefs  could  only  be  furpalled 
b>  the  intellectual  polifh  of  his  mind  !  Reader — drop  a  tear  of  fenfi- 
bility  on  his  misfortunes,  and  weed  this  nettle  frtjii  hi,s  grave. 

Alas  !  that  {o  fair  a  flower  fhould  be  withered  by  a  rude  Mail  of 

DISSIPATION. 


Curious  Acco  u  nt  of  a  Chief  refiding  near  No  ot- 
ic.a,  and  of  a  Feast  .given  by  him  to  Mr*  Me^rs, 
and  his  Ship's  Company. 

[From  Mears's  Voyages.] 

ON  entering  the  houfe,  we  were  abfolutely  aftonifhed  a£  the  vaft 
area  it  enclofed  :  it  contained  a  large  fquare,  boarded  up  clofe 
on  all  fides  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  with  planks  of  uncommon 
breadth  and  length.  Three  enormous  trees,  rudely  carved  and 
painted,  formed  the  rafters,  which  were  fupported  at  the  ends  and 
in  the  middle,  by  gigantic  images,  carved  out  of  huge  blocks  of 
timber.  The  fame  kind  of  broad  planks  covered  the  whole,  to  keep 
out  the  rain  ;  but  they  were  fo  placed  as  to  be  removed  at  pleafure, 
either  to  receive  the  air  or  light,  or  let  out  the  fmoke. 

In  the  middle  of  this  fpacious  room  were  feveral  fires,  and  befide 
them  large  wooden  veflels,  tilled  with  fifh  foup.  Large  flices  of 
whale's  flefh  lay  in  a  (late  of  preparation,  to  be  put  in  fimilar  ma- 
chines; filled  with  water,  into  which  the  women,  with  a  kind  of 
tongs,  conveyed  hotftones  from  very  fierce  fires,  in  order  to  make  it 
boil.  Heaps  of  fifh  were  ftrewed  about,  and  in  this  central  part  of 
the  place,  which  might  be  very  properly  called  the  kitchen,  flood 
large  feal-ikins,  filled  with  oil,  from  which  the  guefls  were  ferved 
with  that  delicious  beverage. 

The  trees  which  fupported  the  roof  were  of  a  fize  which  wculd 
render  the  maft  of  a  firft-rate  man  of  war  diminutive,  on  a  compari- 
fon  with  them  ;  indeed  our  curiofity,  as  well  as  our  aflonifhment, 
was  on  its  utmoft  ftret€h,  when  we  confidcrcd  the  flrength  that  imift 
be  neceflary  to  raife  thefe  enormous  beams  to  their  prefent  elevation  ; 
and  how  fuch  ftrength  could  be  found,  by  a  people  wholly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  mechanic  powers. 
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The  door  by  which  we  entered  this  extraordinary  fabric  was  the 
mouth  of  one  of  thefe  huge  images,  which,  large  as  it  may  be  fuppof- 
ed,   was  not  difproportioned  to  the  other  features  of  this  monltrous 
image's  vifage.    We  afcended  by  a  few  fteps  on  the  outfide,  and  aticr 
paifing  this  extraordinary  kind    of  portal,  defcended   down  to  the 
chin  into  the  houfe,  where   we  found  new  matter  for  aftonifhmenr, 
in  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who    compofed   the 
family  of  the  chief,  which  confifted  of  at  lealt  eight  hundred  periods  : 
thefe  were  divided  into  groups,  according  to  their  reipectivt  offices, 
which  had  their  diftmct   places  aiftgned  them.     The   whole  of  the 
building  was  furrounded  by  a  bench,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground, 
on  which  the   various   inhabitants   fat,  eat,  and  flept.     The   chur, 
who  was  called  Wicaninifh,  appeared  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room, 
furrounded  by  natives  of  rank,  on  a  fmall,  railed  platform,  around 
which  were  placed  feveral  large  chelts,  over  which  hung  bladders  of 
oil,  large  ilices  of  whale's  fleili,  and  proportionable  goblets  of  blub- 
ber.    Feftoons  of  human  fkulis,    arranged   with    fome  attention  to 
uniformity,  were  difpoied  in  almoft  every  part  where  they  could  be 
placed,  and  were  confidered  as   a   very  fplendid  decoration  of  the 
royal  apartment. 

"When  we  appeared,  the  guefts  had  made  a  confiderable  advance 
in  their  banquet.  Before  each  perfon  was  placed  a  large  ilice  oi  boil- 
ed whale,  which,  with  fmall,  wooden  diflies,  filled  with  oil  and  fifli 
foup,  and  a  large  mufcle-fnell,  by  way  of  fpoon,  compofed  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  table.  The  fervants  were  bufily  employed  in  preparing 
to  replenifh  the  feveral  difhes  as  they  were  emptied,  and  the  women 
in  picking  and  opening  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  ferved  the  purpofe 
of  towels.  If  the  luxury  of  this  entertainment  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  voracioufneis  with  which  it  was  eaten,  and  the  quantity  that 
was  fwallowed,  we  inuft  confider  it  as  the  moft  luxurious  feaft  we  had 
ever  beheld.  Even  the  children,  and  fome  of  them  were  not  more 
than  three  years  old,  poflefled  the  fame  rapacious  appetite  for  oil  and 
blubber  as  their  fathers  :  the  women,  however,  are  forbidden  from 
eating  at  thefe  ceremonials. 

Wicaninifh,  with  an  air  of  hofpitality  which  would  have  graced  a 
more  cultivated  fociety,  met  us  half  way  from  the  entrance,  and  con- 
ducted us  to  a  feat  near  his  own,  on  which  we  placed  ourlelves,  and 
indulged  our  curiofity,  during  the  remainder  of  the  banquet,  in 
viewing  the  perfpeclive  of  this  fingular  habitation. 

The  feaft  being  ended,  we  were  defired  to  fhew  the  prefents  which 
were  intended  for  the  chief  :  a  great  variety  of  articles,  brought  tor 
that  purpofe,  were  accordingly  difplayed,  among  which  were  feveral 
blankets  and  two  copper  tea-kettles.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  afiem- 
bly  were  rivetted  upon  thefe  unufual  obje&s,  and  a  guardian  vvas 
immediately  affigned  to  the  two  tea-kettles,  who,  on  account  of  their 
extraordinary  value  and  beauty,  was  ordered  to  place  them,  with 
great  care,  in  the  royal  coffers,  which  confifted  of  large  chefts  rude- 
ly carved,  and  fancifully  adorned  with  human  teeth. 

About  fifty  men  now  advanced  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  each  of 
them  holding  up  before  us  a  fea-otter's  fkin,  of  near  fix  feet  in  length, 
and  the  moft  jetty  blacknefs.     As  they  remained  in  this  pofture;  the 
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chief  made  a  fpeech,  and,  giving  his  hand  in  token  of  friendfhip,  in- 
formed us  theikins  were  the  return  lie  propofed  to  make  for  our  pre* 
fent,  arrd    accordingly    ordered   them  to  be  immediately  fent  to  the 

fhi  p. 

Uur  royal  hoft  appeared  to  be. entirely  fatisfied  with  our  homage  ; 
end  we,  who  were  equally  pleafed  with  his  magnificence,  were  about 
to  take   our  leave,  when  the  ladies  of  his  family  advanced   towards 
us,  from  a    diitant  part   of  the  building,  whither  they  had   retired 
during  the  .entertainment.     Two  of  them  had  pafied  the  middle  age, 
but  the  oiher  two  were  young,   and  the  beauty  of  their  countenances 
was  fp  powerful  as  to  predominate  over  the  oil  and  red  ochre,  which, 
in  a  great  meafure,  covered  them  :   one  of  the  latter,  in   particu'ar, 
dilplaved'  fa  fweet  an  air  of  diffidence  andmcdefty,  that  no  difguft  of 
colour,   er  deformity  of  drefs,  could  preclude  her  from  awakening  an 
intereft  even  in  minds  cultured  to  refinement.     We  had   not,    very 
fortunately,   difpofed  of  all  the  treafure   we   had   brought  on  fliore, 
and  a  few  beads  and  ear-rings  that  yet  remained,  ferved  to  give  our 
viiit   a  concluding  grace,  by  prefenting  them  to  thefe  ladies   of  the 


court. 


Extracts  frbm  Pa  ike's  Rights   of  Max — Part  II. 

That  Enpiknd  has  no  ccnflitutiui. 

N  England,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  every  thing  has  a 
conftitution,  except  the  nation.  .Lvery  fociety  and  aflbciation 
that  is  eftablifhed,  firft  agreed  upon  a  number  of  original  articles, 
digefted  into  form,  which  are  its  conftitution.  It  then  appointed  its 
officers,  whole  powers  and  authorities  are  defcribed  in  that  conftitu- 
tion, and  the  government  of  that  fociety  then  commenced.  Thole 
officers,  by  whatever  name  they  are  called,  have  no  authority  to  add 
to,  alter,  or  abridge  the  original  articles.  It  is  only  to  the  confti- 
tuting  power  that  this  right  belongs. 

From  the  want  of  underftanding  the  difference  between  a  confti- 
tution and  a  government,  Dr.  Johnfon,  and  all  writers  of  his  des- 
cription, have  always  bewildered  themfelves.  They  could  not  but 
perceive,  that  there  mult  neccflarily  be  a  controid'ing  power  exifting 
ibmewhere,  and  they  placed  this  power  in  the  discretion  of  the  per- 
fons  exercifing  the  government,  inftead  of  placing  it  in  a  conftitu- 
tion, formed  by  the  nation.  When  it  is  in  a  conftitution,  it  has  the 
nation  for  its  fupport,  and  the  natural  and  the  political  controling 
powers  are  together.  The  laws  which  are  enacted  by  governments, 
controul  men  only  as  individuals,  but  the  nation,  through  its  consti- 
tution., controuls  the  whole  government,  and  has  a  natural  ability  fo 
to  do-  The  final  controuling  power,  therefore,  and  the  original  con- 
ftituting  power,  are  one  and  the  fame  power. 

Dr.  Johnfon  could  not  have  advanced  fuch  a  poftticn  in  any  conn- 
try  where  there  was  a  conftitution  ;  and  he  is  himfelf  an  evidence, 
that  no  fuch  thing  as  a  conflitution  exifts  in  England.     But  it  may  be 
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put  as  a  queftion,  not  improper  to  be  invcfligatcn,  That  if  a  con- 
stitution does  not  exift,  bow  came  the  idea  of  its  cxiilenee  fo  gene- 
rally eftabliihed  ? 

In  order  to  decide  this  queftion,  it  is  necefiary  to  confider  a  con- 
{titution  in  both  its  cafes  : — Firft,  as  creating  a  government  and  giv- 
ing it  powers.  Secondly,  as  regulating  and  retraining  the  powers 
fo  given. 

If  we  begin  with  William  of  Normandy,  we  find  that  the  go- 
vernment of  England  was  originally  a  tyranny,  founded  on  an  in- 
vafion  and  conquer}  of  the  country.  1  his  being  admitted,  it  will 
then  appear,  that  the  exertion  of  the  nation,  at  different  periods,  to 
abate  that  tyranny,  and  render  it  lefs  intolerable,  has  been  credited 
for  a  conftitution. 

Magna  Charta,  as  it  was  called,  (it  is  now  like  afi  almanack  of 
the  fame  date,)  was  no  more  than  compelling  the  government  to  re- 
nounce a  part' of  its  aflumpticns.  It  did  not  create  and  give  powers 
to  government  in  the  manner  a  conftitution  does  ;  but  was,  as  far  as 
it  went,  of  the  nature  of  a  re-conqueft,  and  not  of  a  conftiuuicn  ; 
for  could  the  nation  have  totally  expelled  the  ufurpation,  as  France 
has  done  its  defpotifm,  it  would  then  have  had  a  conftitution  to  form. 

The  hiftory  <-f  the  Edwards  and  the  Henries,  and  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Stuarts,  exhibits  as  many  inilances  of  tyranny  as 
could  be  acted  within  the  limits  to  which  the  nation  bad  reftricted  it. 
The  Stuarts  endeavoured  to  pafs  thofe  limits,  and  their  late  is  well 
known.  In  all  thofe  instances,  -we  fee  nothing  of  a  conftitution,  but 
only  of  reftrictions  on  afiiimed  power. 

After  this,  another  William,  defcended  from  the  fame  ftock,  and 
claiming  from  the  fame  origin,  gained  pofleffion  ;  and  of  the  two 
evils,  James  and  William,  the  nation  preferred  what  it  thought  the 
lead  ;  fince,  from  circumftances,  it  muit  take  one.  The  act,  called 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  comes  here  into  view.  What  is  it  but  a  bargain 
which  the  parts  of  the  government  made  with  each  other  to  divide 
powers,  profits,  and  privileges?  Youlhall  havefo  much,  and  I  will  have 
the  reft  ;  and  with  refpect  to  the  nation,  it  faid,  for  jf our  /bare,  you 
jhdll  have  the  right  of  petitioning.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  bill  of  rights 
is  more  properlv  a  bill  of  wrongs,  and  of  infult.  As  to  what  is 
called  the  convention  parliament,  it  was  a  thing  that  made  itfelf,  and 
then  made  the  authority  by  which  it  acted.  A  fewperfons  got  toge- 
ther, and  called  themfelves  by  that  name.  Several  of  them  had  ne- 
ver been  elected,  and  none  of  them  for  the  purpoie. 

From  the  time  of  William,  a  fpecies  of  government  arofe,  iffuing 
out  of  this  coalition  bill  of  rights  ;  and  more  fo,  fince  the  corrup- 
tion introduced  at  the  Hanover  iiicceftion,  by  the  agency  of  Walpole  ; 
that  can  be  defcribed  by  no  other  name  than  a  defpotic  legiflaticn. 
Though  the  parts  may  embarrafs  each  other,  the  whole  has  no 
bounds  ;  and  the  only  right  it  acknowledges  out  of  itfelf,  is  the 
rio-ht  of  petitioning.  Where  then  is  the  conllitution  either  that 
gives  or  that  reftrains  power  ? 

It  is  not  becaufe  a  part  of  the  government  is  elective,  that  makes 
it  lefs  a  defpotifm,  if  the  perfons  fo  elected,  pofiefs  afterwards,  as 
a  parliament,  unlimited  powers.     Election,    in  flits  cafe,  becomes 
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feparated  from  reprefentation,  and  the  candidates  are  candidates  for 
cefpotifm. 

Wretchednefs  of  the  poor  under  the  old  governments. 

When,  in  countries  that  are  called  civilized,  we  fee  age  going  to 
the  work-boufe  and  youth  to  the  gallows,  fomething  muft  be  wrong 
in  the  fvftem  of  government.  It  would  feem,  by  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  i'uch  countries,  that  all  was  happinefs  ;  but  there  lies  hidden 
from  the  eye  of  common  obfervation,  a  mafs  of  wretchednefs  that 
has  fcarcely  any  other  chance,  than  to  expire  in  poverty  or  infamy. 
Its  entrance  into  life  is  marked  with  the  prefage  of  its  fate  j  and  un- 
til this  is  remedied,  it  is  in  vain  to  punifh. 

Civil  government  does  not  con  lift  in  executions;  but  in  making 
fuch  provifion  for  the  inftru&ion  of  youth,  and  the  fupport  of  age., 
ajs  to  exclude,  as  much  as  poifible,  profligacy  from  the  one,  and  def- 
pair  from  the  other,  lnftead  of  this,  the  refources  of  a  country  are 
lavifhed  upon  kings,  upon  courts,  upon  hirelings,  impoftors,  and 
proftitutes  ;  and  even  the  poor  themfelves,  with  all  their  wants 
upon  them,  are  compelled  to  fupport  the  fraud  that  opprefies  them. 

Why  is  it,  that  fcarcely  any  are  executed  but  the  poor  f  The  fact 
is  a  proof,  among  other  tilings,  of  a  wretchednefs  in  their  condition. 
Bred  up  without  morals,  and  caft  upon  the  world  without  a  profpect, 
they  are  the  expofed  facrifice  of  vice  and  legal  barbarity.  The  mil- 
lions that  are  fuperfluoufly  wafted  upon  governments,  are  more  than 
fufficient  to  reform  thofe  evils,  and  to  benefit  the  condition  of  every 
man  in  a  nation,  not  included  within  the  purlieus  of  a  court. 

On  variety  In  religious  opinions P  and  nudes  of  luorfrAp. 

Throughout  this  work,  various  and  numerous  as  the  fubjects  are, 
which  1  have  taken  up  and  inveftigated,  there  is  only  a  fingle  para- 
graph upon  religion,  viz.  "  That  every  religion  is  good,  that  teaches  man 
"  to  be  good" 

I  have  carefully  avoided  to  enlarge  upon  the  fubjecr,  becaufe  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  tiiat  what  is  called  the  prefent  miniftry  wifli  to 
fee  contentions  about  religion  kept  up,  to  prevent  the  nation  turning 
its  attention  to  fubjects  of  government.  It  is,  as  if  they  were  to 
fay,    "  Look  that  way,  or  any  way,  but  this.'y 

But  as  religion  is  very  improperly  made  a  political  machine,  and 
the  reality  of  it  is  thereby  deftroyed,  I  will  conclude  this  work  with 
ftating  in  what  light  religion  appears  to  me. 

If  we  fuppofe  a  large  family  of  children,  who,  on  any  particular 
day,  or  particular  circumftance,  made  it  a  cuftom  to  prefent  to  their 
parent  fome  token  of  their  affection  and  gratitude,  each  of  them 
would  make  a  different  offering,  and  moft  probably  in  a  different 
snanner.  Some  would  pay  their  congratulations  in  themes  of  verle 
or  profs,  by  fome  little  devices,  as  their  genius  dictated,  or  ac- 
cording to  what  they  thought  would  pleafe  j  and,  perhaps,  the  leaft 
of  all,  not  able  to  do  any  of  thofe  things,  would  ramble  into  th« 
garden;  or  the  field,  and  gather  what  ir  thought  the  preuieft  flower 
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it  could  fin.'I,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  be  but  a  finrple  weed.  The 
ent  would  be  more  gratified  by  fuch  a  variety,  than  if  the  whole 
oi  iheni  had  acted  on  a  concerted  plan,  and  each  had  made  exactly 
the  fame  offering.  This  would  have  the  cold  appearance  of  contri- 
vance, or  tne  harfii  one  of  controul.  Bat  of  all  unwelcome  things^ 
nothing  could  more  afflict  the  parent  than  to  know,  that  the  whole 
of  them  had  afterwards  gotten  together  by  the  ears,  boys  and  girls, 
fighting,  fcratching,  reviling,  and  abufing  each  Gtker  about  which 
was  the  belt  or  word  prefent- 

Why  may  we  not  fuppofe,  that  the  great  Father  of  all  is  pleafed 
with  variety  of  devotion  ;  and  that  the  greateft  oifence  we  can  act, 
is  that  by  which  we  feek  to  torment  and  render  each  other  miferable. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  two  men,  on  what  are  called  doctrinal 
points,  think  alike,  who  think  at  all.  It  is  only  thofe  who  have  not 
thought,  that  appear  to  agree. 

As  to  what  are  called  national  religions,  we  may,  with  as  much 
propriety,  talk  of  national  Gods.  It  is  either  political  craft  or  t&s 
remains  of  the  Pagan  fyiiem,  when  every  nation  had  its  feparate 
and  particular  deity. 
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THE  arguments  againft  drunkennefs,  which  the  common  reafoa 
of  mankind  fuggefts,  are  thefe  : — 

The  contemptible  tigure  which  it  gives  us  : 

The  hindrance  it  is  to  any  confidence  being  repefed  in  us,  fo  far  as 
our  fecrecy  is  concerned  : 

The  dangerous  advantage  which  it  affords  the  crafty,  and  the  knav- 
ifh  over  us  : 

The  bad  eirecls  which  it  hath  on  our  health  : 

The  prejudice  which  our  minds  receive  from  it  : 

Its  difpofing  us  to  many  crimes y  and  preparing  us  for  the  great eft  : 

The  contemptible  figure,  which  drankennefs  gives  us,  is  no  weals 
argument  for  avoiding  it. 

Every  reader  has  found  the  Spartans  mentioned,  as  inculcating 
fobriety  on  their  children,  by  expoiing  to  their  notice  the  behaviour 
of  then*  (laves  hi  a  drunken  fit.  They  thought,  that  were  they  lo 
apply  wholly  to  the  reafon  of  the  youths,  it  might  be  to  little  pur- 
pose :  as  the  force  of  the  arguments,  which  they  ufed,  might  not  be 
lufficiently  apprehended,  or  the  impreflion  thereof  might  be  foon 
eifaccd  :  bat  when  they  made  them  frequently  eye-witnefles  of  all 
the  ma&riefs  and  abfurdities,  and  at  length  the  perfect  ienfeleffhefs, 
which  the  immoderate  draught  occalioned  :  the  idea  of  the  vi  I*  change 
Would  be  fo  fixed  in  the  minds  of  its  beholders,  as  to  render  them 
utterlv  a/ecfe  from  its  caufe. 

And  may  we  not  juftiy  conclude  it  to  be  from  berce.^liat  the  ofF- 
fpHng  of  the  perfons  who  are  accoftomed  thus  to  difguife  themfelves, 
of  >ve  remarkably  fuber  ?   They  avoid,  in  their  riper  years,  their 

t  i  ent's  crime,  from  the  deieftaue-n  of  it,  whicii  rbey  contracted  ia 
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their  earlier,  As  to  mod  other  vices,  their  debating  circumftances 
are  not  full/  known  to  us  till  we  have  attained  a  maturity  of  age, 
nor  can  be  then,  till  they  have  been  duly  attended  to  :  but  in  our 
verv  childhood,  at  our  firlt  beholding  the  etfecls  of  drunkennefs,  we 
are  llruck  with  aftonilhment,  that  a  realbnable  being  mould  be  thus 
changed — fhould  be  induced  to  make  himfelf  fuch  an  object  of  con- 
tempt and  fcorn.  And,  indeed,  we  muft  have  the  man  in  the  utmeft 
contempt,  whom  we  hear  and  fee  in  his  progrefs  to  excels  ;  at  firlt, 
teazin^  you  with  his  contentioufnefs  or  impertinence — miftakin"' 
your  meaning  and  hardly  knowing  his  own — then,  faultering  in  his 
fpeech — unable  to  get  through  an  entire  fentence — his  hand  trem- 
bling— his  eyes  fwimming — his  legs  too  feeble  to  fupport  him  ;  till, 
at  length,  you  only  know  the  human  creature  by  his  lhape. 

1  cannot  but  add,  that  were  one  of  any  fenfe  to  have  a  jufl  notion 
of  all  the  filly  things  he  fays  or  does,  of  the  wretched  appearance, 
which  he  makes  in  a  drunken  fit,  he  couid  not  want  a  more  powerful 
argument  againlt  repeating  his  crime. 

A  fecond  objection  to  drunkennefs  is,  that  it  hinders  any  confi- 
dence being  repofed  in  us,  fo  far  as  our  fecrecy  is  concerned. 

"Who  can  truit  the  man  who  is  not  inafter  of  himfelf  \  Wine,  as  it 
leiTens  our  caution,  fo  it  prompts  us  to  fpeak  our  thoughts  without 
referve  :  when  it  has  fufhciently  inflamed  us,  all  the  fuggeltions  of 
prudence  pafs  for  the  apprehenfions  of  cowardice  ;  we  are  regsrd- 
lefs  of  coniequences  ;  our  fGrefight  is  gone,  and  our  fear  with  it. 
Here  then  the  artful  perfon  properly  introducing  the  fubjecl,  urging 
us  to  enter  up^n  it — and,  after  that,  praifing,  or  blaming,  or  con- 
tradicting, or  queftioning  us,  is  foon  able  to  draw  irom  us  whatever 
information  he  defires  to  obtain. 

The  young  debauchee  foon  experiences  theiffue  of  his  mifconduct — 
foon  finds  his  food  difreliihed,  his  fcomach  weakened,  his  ftrength 
decayed,  his  body  wafted.  In  the  flower  of  his  youth,  he  often  feels 
all  the  infirmities  of  extreme  old  age  ;  and  when  not  yet  in  the  mid- 
dle of  human  life,  is  got  to  the  end  of  his  own. 

If  we  have  attained  to  manhood,  to  our  full  vigour,  before  we 
run  into  the  excels,  from  which  I  am  difluading  ;  we  may,  indeed, 
poflibly,  be  many  years  iri  breaking  a  good  conftitution  :  but  then,  if 
a  fudden  Itroke  difpatch  us  not  ;  if  we  are  not  cut  oft  without  the 
lealt  leifure  given  us  to  implore  the  mercy  of  heaven  ;  to  how  much 
uneafmefs  are  we,  generally,  rsferved — what  a  variety  of  painful 
diliempers  threaten  us  !  All  of  them  there  is  very  little  probability 
we  Ihould  efcape  ;  and  under  which  ibever  of  them  we  may  labour, 
we  ihail  experience  its  cure  hopelefs,  and  its  leverity  the  faddelt  lei- 
ibn,  how  dear  the  purchafe  was  of  our  former  mirth. 

Every  liw.e.  we  g^Tend  in  it,  we  are  firii:  madmen,  and  then  idiots; 
we  lint  fay,  at'&j  do,  a  thpufand  the  molt  ridiculous  and  extravagant 
tilings;:  and  ti.-i.  tppe*r  quite  void  ot  i'^iii'a.  iVy  annexing  thefe  cou- 
ltaiii  inconveniences  to  drinking  immoderately,  it  lcemj  the  deiigu  or* 
a  wife  providence  ro  teach  us,  what  we  may  fear  from  a  habit  of  it — 
lc>  ii,ivc  vis  a  ivjieiaiie  of  the  tniferies  wh'uh  it  will  at  length  brintfup- 
on  lis,,  not  for  a  few  hours  alone,  but  for  the  whole  remainder  of  our 

,o.     \Yiiaj^>4iu».iijvAJ  have;  by  l:ui\\  ;l;*:nl.:ng;  fallen  into  an  incur* 
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able  detraction  !  And  who  v/as  ever  for  many  years  A  fot,  without 
ddtroying  the  qoicknels  of  his  apprehenfion,  and  the  ftrenath  of  his 
memory  i  What  mere  drivellers  have  fome  of  the  belt  capacities  be- 
come, after  a   long  courie  of  excels  ! 

As  we  drink  to  raife  our  fpirits,  but,  by  that  raifmg,,  wc   weaken 
them  ;  fo  whatever  frelli  vigour  our  parts  may  feem  to   derive   i     ..i 
our  wine,  it  is  a  vigour  which  waftes  them  ;   which,  b 
thus  called  out,  deftroys  its  fource,  our  natural  fancy  and  uncle, 
iiK  .      ,i  is  like  a  man's  fpending  upon  his  principal  :   he  may,  for  a 
feafon,  make  a  figure  much  fuperior  to  his,  v. ..  ..vts  hiinfeif 

on  the  intereft  of  his  fortune  j  but  is  iure  to  be  undone,  when  the 
other  is  unhurt. 

Fro.n  all  the  ohfervations  which  we  can  make  on  theriuman  frame, 
it  may  be  fairly  fuppofed,  tbat  it  is  not  realbnable  to  think  we  can 
be,  formany  years  enflaming  our  brains,  without  injuring  them — be 
continually  difordering  the  molt  delicate  parts  of  our  machine,  with- 
out impairing  them.  A  lively  imagination,  a  quick  apprehenfion,  a 
retentive  memory,  depend  upon  parts  in  our  itructure,  which  are 
more  ealily  hurt,  than  fuch,  whole  found  ftate  is  neceffarv  tor  the 
prefervation  of  mere  life  :  and  therefore  we  perceive  thoie  levnal 
faculties  often  entirely  loft,  long  before  the  body  drops.  The  man 
is  very  frequently  feen  tofurvive  himfeif — to  continue  a  living  crea- 
ture, after  he  has,  for  fome  years,  ceafed  to  be  a  rational  one.  id 
to  this  deplorable  ftate  nothing  is  more  likely  to  bring  us,  than  a 
habit  of  drunkeunefs  ;  as  there  is  no  vice  that  more  immediately 
affects  thole  organs,  by  the  help  of  which  we  apprehend,  reafon, 
remember,  and  perforin  the  like  ad'ts. 

What,  fixthiy,  ought  to  raife  in  us  the  utmoft  abhorrence  of  drunk- 
ennefs  is,  the  consideration  of  the  many  crimes  to  which  it  difpofes 
us.  He  through  whole  veins  the  inflaming  potion  has  fpread  itfelf, 
miift  be  under  a  greater  temptation  to  lewcinefs,  than  you  can  think 
him  in  any  other  circumftances  :  and  from  the  little  reaibning,  of 
which  he  is  then  capable,  as  to  the  ditference  of  the  two  crimes, 
would  helitate  no  more  at  adultery  than  fornication. 

Thus,  alio,  for  immoderate  anger,  contention,  fcurrility  and 
abufe,  acts  of  violence,  and  the  mod  injurious  treatment  of  others  ; 
the)  are  all  offences,  into  which  drunkeunefs  is  moft  apt  to  betray 
us  ;  fo  apt  to  do  it,  that  you  will  fcarcely  rind  a  company  drinking 
to  excels,  without  many  provoking  fpeeches  and  actions  pafiing  in 
it — without  more  or  lefs  ftrife,  before  it  feparates.  We'  even  per- 
ceive the  moft  gentle  and  peaceable,  the  moft  humane  and  civilized, 
when  they  are  fober,  no  fooner  intoxicated,  than  they  put  off  all 
thoie  commendable  qualities,  and  aflume,  as  it  \yere,  a  new  nature — 
a  nature  as  different  from  their  former,  as  the  moft  untraceable  and 
fierceft  of  the  brute  kind  are,  from  the  moft  accompliihed  and  amia- 
ble of  our  own. 

Auguft,  1792^  O 


ic6       Dr.  Franklin9 s  Letter  io  ^bbe  Soirfaive. 
TWO  PAPERS  Written  ^Dr,  FRANKLI  N. 

No.  I.  Endorsed,  in  Dr.  FRANKLIN's  Hand,  as  follows,  viz. 

Letter  to  Ajb?  SOUL  AVIS,  cccafioned  by  his  finding  me  fom:  notes  he 
had  take?;  t/f  what  I  had  f aid  to  him  in  conversation  on-  the  theory  of  the 
earth.  J  wrote  it  io  fat  him  right  in  fume  points  wherein  he  had  mijtaken 
n>y  meaning* 

Patsy,  September  .22,  1782. 

S  I  R, 

}  RETURN  the   papers ->with  fome  corrections.     I    did  not  find 
coal   mines  under   the  calcareous  rock  in  Derbyfhire.     1   only  re- 
marked, that  at  the  loweit  part  of  that  rocky  mountain,  which  was 
in  light,  there  were  (tyfter  (hells  mixed  with  the  (lone  ;   and  part   of 
the  high  county  of  Derby  being  probably  as  much  above  the  level  cf 
tiie  fea,  as  the  coal  mines   of  Whitehaven   were  below,  it   feemed  a 
proof  t.iat  there  had  been  a  great  bouleverfement  in  the  furface  of  that 
ifiand,  fome    part    ol   it  having  been   deprefled   under   the    fea,    and 
oTier  parts,  which  had  been  under  it,  being  railed  above  it.      Such 
changes  in  the  ftrperficial  parts   of  the  globe,  feemed  to  me  unlikely 
to  happen,   if  the  earth  were   foiid  to  the  centre.      I  therefore  ima- 
gined that   the  internal   parts  might   be  a   fluid  more  denfe,   and  of 
greater   fpecific  gravity    than  any   of  the  folids  we    are  acquainted 
with  ;   which  therefore  might  fwim  in  or  upon  that  fluid.      Thus  the 
{ .irface  of  the  globe  would  be  a  Ihell,   capable   of  heing'broken  and 
difordered  by  the  violent   movements  of  the  fluid  on  which  it  rcfted. 
And,   as  air  has  been  compreiied    by  art  Co  as  to  be  twice  as  denfe  as 
"water,  in  which  cafe,  if  fuch  air  and  water  could   be  contained   in   a 
ftrongglafs  veffel,   the  air  would  be  icen  to  take  the  lowed  place,  and 
the  water  to  float  above   and   upon  it  ;  and,   as  we  know  not  yet  the 
degree  of  denfity  to  which  air  maybe  comprefied,  and  M.  Amontons 
calculated,  that  its  denfity  incrcaiing  as  it  approached  the  centre  in 
the  iamo  proportion    as  above  the  furface,  it    would,   at  the  depth  of 
leagues,  be  heavier  than   gold,  pofiibly  the    denfe  fluid  occu- 
pying the  internal  pans  of  the  globe  might  be  air  comprefied.     And 
as  the  force  of  expanlion  in  denfe  air  when  heated,  is  in  proportion 
toitsdenfitv  ;   this  central  air   might   afford  another  agent  to  move 
the  furface,  as  well  as 'be  of   ufe  in   keeping  alive  the   central  fires; 
tho',   as  you  obferve,   the  fudden  rafefe&ion  of  water,  coming  into 
onuait,  without  thofe  fire>,  may  be  an    agent  fufflciently    ftrong   for 
that  pnrpofc,   when  acting  between  the  incumbent  earth  and  the  fluid 
on  which  it  refls. 

li  one  might  indulge  imagination  in  fuppofing  how  fuch  a  globe 
was  formed,  1  mould  conceive,  that  all  the  elements  in  feparate  par- 
ticles, being  originally  mixed  in  confulion.,  and  occupying  a  greai 
fpace,  they  would  ivas  foon  as  the  Almighty  fiat  ordained  gravity,  or 
the  mutual  attraclion  of  certain  parts,  and  the  mutual  repulhon  of 
other  parts,  to  exiit)  all  move  towards  their  common  centre  :  That 
the  air  being  a  fluid  whole  parts  repel  each  other,  tho'  drawn  to  the 
common  centre  by  their  gravity,  would  be  denied  towards   the  ceu< 
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tre,  and  rarer  as  more  remote;  coifleqnently,  all  bodies,  lighter 
than  the  central  parts  of  that  air,  and  immcril-d  in  it,  would  recede 
from  the  centre,  and  rife  till  they  arrived  ar.  that  region  of  the  air, 
which  was  of  the  fame  fpecifie  gravity  with  themfelves,  where  they 
would  re'd  ;  while  other  matter,  mixed  with  the  lighter  air,  \\Guid 
defceml,  and  the  two  meeiing  would  form  the  ihell  of  tie  Hrft  earth, 
leaving  the  upper  atmofphere  nearly  clear.  The  original  move- 
ment of  the  parts  towards  their  common  centre  would  form  a  whirl 
there  ;  which  would  continue  in  the  turning  of  the  new  formed  plobj 
upon  its  axis,  and  the  greateft  diameter  of  the  fliell  would  be  in  its 
equator.  If  by  any  accident  afterwards  the  axis  fhould  be  changed, 
the  denfe  internal  liuid,  by  altering  its  form,  mull  burft  the  ihell  and 
tiirow  all  its  fubitance  into  the  confuiion  in  which  we  find  it.  1  will 
not  trouble  yon  at  prefent  with  my  fancies  concerning  the  manner  of 
forming  the  reft  of  our  fyitem.  Superior  being*  fmile  at  our  theories, 
and  at  our  preemption  in  making  them.  I  will  jute  mention  thac 
your  obfervation  of  the  ferruginous  nature  of  the  lava,  which  is 
thrown  out  from  the  depths  of  our  volcanoes,  gave  me  great  plea- 
fure.  It  has  long  been  a  luppoiition  of  mine,  that  the  iron  contain- 
ed in  the  fnbilance  of  the  globe  has  made  it  capable  of  becoming,  a^ 
it  is,  a  great  magnet  ;  that  the  fluid  of  magnetifm  exifts  perhaps  in 
all  fpace  ;  fo  that  there  is  a  magnetical  North  and  South  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  as  well  as  of  this  globe,  and  that  if  it  were  poflible  for  a 
man  to  fly  from  flar  to  (tar,  he  might  govern  his  courfe  by  the 
cotnpafs  ;  that  it  was  by  the  power  of  this  general  magnetilm  this 
globe  became  a  particular  magnet.  In  foft  or  hot  iron  the  fluid  of 
magnetifm  is  naturally  diffuied  equally  :  when  within  the  influence 
of  a;nagnet,  it  is  drawn  to  one  end  of  the  iron,  made  denfer  there 
and  rarer  at  the  other.  While  the  iron  continues  foft  and  hot  it  is 
only  a  temporary  magnet  :  If  it  cools  or  grows  hard  in  that  fitua- 
lion,  it  becomes  a  permanent  one,  the  magnetic  fluid  not  ealily  re- 
fuming  its  equilibrium.  Perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  the  permanenc 
niao;uetifm  of  this  odobe,  which  it  had  not  at  fir  it,  that  its  axis  is  at 
prefent  kept  parrallel  to  itfelf,  and  not  liable  to  the  changes  it  for- 
merly, fuffered,  which  occalioned  the  rupture  of  its  ihell,  the  fub- 
merlions  and  emerfions  of  Its  lands,  and  the  confuiion  of  its  feafons. 
The  prefent  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  differing  from  each  other 
near  ten  leagues,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  in  cafe  fome  power  fhould 
fhift  the  axis  gradually,  and  place  it  in  the  prefent  equator,  and 
make  the  new  equator  pafs  through  the  prefent  poles,  what  a  finking 
of  the  waters  would  happen  in  the  prefent  equatorial  regions,  and 
what  a  rifing  in  the  prefent  polar  regions  ;  fo  that  vail  tracts  would 
be  difcovered  that  now  are  under  water,  and  others  covered  that 
ujw  are  dry,  the  water  riling  and  finking  in  the  different  extremes- 
near  five  leagues.  Such  an  operation  as  this  poiiihly  occafioned  much 
of  Europe,  and  among  the  reft  this  mountain  of  Pafiy  on  which  1  live, 
and  which  is  compofed  of  limeltone,  rock  and  fea-fliells,  to  be  aban- 
doned by  the  lea,  and  to  change  its  ancient  climate,  which  feems  to 
have  been  a  hot  one.  The  globe  being  now  become  a  perfect  mag- 
net, we  are  perhaps  fafe  from  any  future  change  of  its  axis.  But 
we  are  Mill  fubjed  to  the  incidents  m  the  furface,  which  are  occuu- 
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oned  by  a  wave  in  the  internal  ponderous  fluid  ;  and  fuch  a  wave  is 
produced  by  the  fudden  violent  explofion  you  mention,  happening 
from  the  junction  of  water  and  fi>  e  under  the  earth,  which  not  only 
lilts  the  incumbent  earth  that  is  over  the  exploiion,  but  imprefling 
with  the  fame  force  the  fluid  under  it,  creates  a  wave  that  mav  run 
a  thoufand  leagues,  lifting,  and  thereby  making  lucceflively,  all  the 
countries  under  which  it  pa  lies.  I  know  not  whether  I  have  expreff- 
ed  myfelf  fo  clearly,  as  not  to  get  out  of  your  fight  in  thefe  reverie:.. 
If  they  occafion  any  new  enquiries,  and  produce  a  better  hvpothefis, 
they  will  not  be  quite  ufelefs.  You  fee  i  have  given  a  loofe  to  ima- 
gination, but  J  approve  much  more  your  method  of  philosophizing, 
which  proceeds  upon  ac~tual  obfervation,  makes  a  collection  of  fadts, 
and  concludes  no  farther  than  thofe  facts  will  warrant.  In  my  prc- 
icnt  circumftances,  that  mode  "of  ftudying  the  nature  of  the  globe  is 
out  of  my  power,  and  therefore  I  have  permitted  myfelf  to  wander 
a  little  in  the  wilds  of  fancy.  With  great  efteem,  1  have  the  honour 
to  be,  fir,   &c. 

BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN. 

P.  S.  I  have  heard  that  chemifls  can  by  their  art  decompofe  {lone 
and  wood,  extracting  a  confiderable  quantity  of  water  from  the  one, 
and  air  from  the  other.  It  feems  natural  to  conclude  from  this,  that 
water  and  air  were  ingredients  in  their  original  compoiiticn  :  For 
men  cannot  make  new  matter  of  any  kind.  In  the  fame  manner  may 
we  not  fuppofe,  that  when  we  confume  combuftibles  of  all  kinds, 
and  produce  heat  or  light,  we  do  not  create  that  heat  or  light  ; 
we  only  decompofe  a  fubftance  which  received  it  originally  as  a  part 
of  its  compoiition  ?  Heat  may  thus  be  confidered  as  originally  in  a 
fluid  (late  ;  but,  attracted  by  organized  bodies  in  their  growth,  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  folid.  Befides  this,  I  can  conceive  that  in  the 
lirft  aflemblage  of  the  particles  of  which  this  earth  is  compofed,  each 
brought  its  portion  of  the  loofe  heat  that  had  been  connected  with  it, 
and  the  whole,  when  prefled  together,  produced  the  internal  Are 
which  (till  fubfifts. 


No.  II. — Endorsed. 
LOOSE  THOUGHTS****  UNIVERSAL  FLUID,  &c. 

Passy,   June  25,    1784. 

UNIVERSAL  fpace,  as  Far  as  we  know  of  it.  feems  to  be  filled 
with  a  fubtil  fluid,  whofe  motion,  or  vibration,  is  called  light. 
This  fluid  may  poffibly  be  the  fame  with  that  which  being  attract- 
ed by,  and  entering  into  other  more  folid  matter,  dilates  the  fub- 
ftance,  by  feparating  the  conflituent  particles,  and  fo  rendering 
fome  foiids  fluid,  and  maintaining  the  fluidity  of  others  :  of  which 
fluid  when  our  bodies  are  totally  deprived,  they  are  faid  to  be  frozen  ; 
when  they  have  a  proper  quantity,  they  are  in  health,  and  fit  to  per- 
form all  their  functions  ;  it  is  then  called  natural  heat  :  when  too 
much,  it  is  called  fever  ;  and  when  forced  into  the  body  in  too  great 
a  quantity  from  without,  it  gives  pain  by  feparating  and  deflroying 
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the  flefli,  and  is  then  called  burning  ;  and  the  fluid  lb  entering  zr.d 
acting  is  called  fire. 

While  organized  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable,  are  augmenting  ]n 
growth,  or  are  (applying  their  continual  waile,  is  not  this  done  by 
attracting  and  confolidating  this  fluid  called  [ire,  lb  as  to  form  of  it 
a  part  or  their fubftance  ?  and  is  it  not  a  reparation  of  the  parts  of 
fuch  fubftance,  which,  diflblving  its  folid  ftate,  fets  that  fttbtle  fluid 
at  liberty,   when  it  again  makes  its  appearance  as  (ire  ? 

For  the  power  of  man  relative  to  matter  feems  limited  to  the  di- 
viding it,  or  mixing  the  various  kinds  of  it,  or  changing  its  form 
and  appearance  by  different  compositions  ot  it  ;  bur  does  not  extend 
to  the.  making  or  creating  of  new  matter,  or  annihilating  the  old  : 
thus,  if  tire  be  an  original  element,  or  kind  of  matter,  its  quantity- 
is  fixed  and  permanent  in  the  world.  We  cannot  deftroy  any  part 
of  it,  or  make  addition  to  it  ;  we  can  only  feparate  it  from  that 
which  coniines  it,  and  lb  fet  it  at  liberty,  as  when  we  put  wood  in  a 
fituation  to  be  burnt  ;  or  transfer  it  from  one  folid  to  another,  as 
when  we  make  lime  by  burning  (tone,  a  part  of  the  fire  diflodged 
from  the  wood  being  left  in  the  done.  May  not  this  fluid,  when  at 
liberty,  be  capable  of  penetrating  and  entering  into  all  bodies,  organ- 
ized or  not,  quirting  eafily  in  totality  thole  not  organized  ;  and 
quitting  eafily  in  part  thofe  which  are  ;  the  part  aiiumed  and  fixed 
remaining   till   the  body  is  diflblved  ? 

Is  it  not  this  fluid  wnich  keeps  afunder  the  particles  of  air,  permit- 
ting them  to  approach,  or  feparatir.g  them  inoie,  in  proportion  as  its 
quantity  is  dirniniihed  or  augmented  ?  Is  it  not  the  greater  gravliv 
of  the  particles  of  air,  which  forces  the  particles  of  this  fluid  to 
mount  with  the  matters  to  which  it  is  attached,  as  fr.oke  or  vapour  ? 

Does  it  not  leen:  to  have  a  great  affinity  with  water,  lince  it  will 
quit  a  loiid  tj  unite  with  that  fluid,  and  go  off  with,  it  in  vapour, 
leaving  the  folid  cold  to  the  touch,  and  the  degree  meafurablc  by 
the  thevrnorneter  i 

The  vapour  rifes  attached  to  this  fluid,  but  at  a  certain  height  thev 
feparate,  and  the  vapour  defcends  in  rain,  retaining  but  little  of  it, 
in  fnow  or  hail  lefs.  What  becomes  of  that  fluid  ?  Does  it  rife  above 
our  at.nofphere,  and  mix  equally  with  the  univerfal  mafs  or  the  lame 
kind  ?  Or  does  a  fpherical  Itratum  of  it,  denier,  or  lefs  mixed  with 
air,  attracted  by  this  globe,  and  repelled  or  pulhed  up  only  to  a  cer- 
tain height:  from  its  ilirface,  by  the  greater  weight  of  air,  remain 
there  furrounding  the  globe,  aud  proceeding  with  it  round   the  fun  ? 

In  fuch  cafe,  as  there  may  be  a  continuity  or  communication  of 
this  fluid  through  the  air  quite  down  to  the  earth,  is  it  not  by  the  vi- 
brations given  to  it  by  the  ihn  that  light  appears  to  »s  ;  and  may  it 
not  be,  that  every  one  of  the  infinitely  fmall  vibrations,  linking 
common  matter  with  a  certain  force,  enter  its  fubuance,  are  held 
there  by  attraction,  and  augmented  by  fucceeding  vibrations,  till 
the  matter  has  received  as  much  as  their  force  can  drive  into  it  i 

Is  it  not  thus  that  the  furface  of  this  globe  is  continually  heated 
by  fuch  repeated  vibrations  in  the  day,  and  cooled  by  the  efcape  of 
the  heat  when  thofe  vibrations  are  discontinued  in  the  night,  or  in- 
tercepted and  reflected  by  clouds  ? 
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Is  it  not  thus  that  fire  is  amafied,  and  makes  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fubftance  of  combuftible  bodies  I 

Perhaps  when  this  globe  was  firft  formed,  and  its  original  particles 
took  their  place  at  certain  diiiances  from  the  centre,  in  proportion 
to  their  greater  or  let's  gravity,  the  fluid  fire,  attracted  towards  that 
centre,  might  in  great  part  be  obliged,  as  lighted,  to  ta'ke  place 
above  the  relfc,  and  thus  form  the  fphere  of  fire  above  fuppoicd,  which 
would  afterwards  be  continually  diminishing  by  the  fubftance  it  -af- 
forded to  organized  bodies,  and  the  quantity  reftored  to  it  again  by 
the  burning  or  other  feparating  of  the  parts  of  thoie  bodies  .? 

Is  not  the  natural  heat  of  animals  thus  produced,  by  feparating 
in  digeition  the  parts  of  food,  and  felling  their  fire  at  liberty  ? 

Is  it  not  this  fphere  of  fire  which  kindles  the  wandering  globes  that 
fome times  pais  through  it  in  our  courfe  round  the  fun,  have  their  fur- 
face  kindled  by  it,  and  burll  when  their  included  air  is  greatly  rare- 
fied by  the  heat  on  their  burning  fur  faces  ? 


********************** 
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p  l  e  s  by  the  Ca  n  k  e  it- Worm  . 

rin  HE  deftructiaa  of  apples  by  the  cancer  worm,  in  various  parts 
X  of  the  country,  is  a  ierious  and  alarming  calamity  ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  contribute  his  mite  towards  retraining 
and  avoiding  the  evil. 

About  a  year  ago,  a  respectable  gentleman,  who  is  more  than  eigh- 
ty years  of  age,  remarked  to  me,  "  that  this  Ipecies  of  worm  never 
touch  apple-trees  which  (land  en  clay."  i  caff  my  eye  over  the 
orchards  in  this  town,  and  found  the  remark  verified  by  facts.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town,  where  the  foil  is  moftiy  a  pure  itiff  clay ;  not  a 
tree  was  affected  by  this  devouring  animal,  and  this  gentleman  in- 
formed me,  the  fad  had  been  the  fame  ever  iince  his  remembrance. 

I  have  lately  made  a  journey  to  the  eaftward,  and  am,  by  particu- 
lar observations,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  fact.  1  find,  that 
wherever  orchards  {land  on  clay,  or  a  cold,  tnotft,  fpringy  foil,  the  trees 
remain  untouched.  A  gravelly  foil  is  not  friendly  to  thefe  worms  ; 
but  if  the  gravel  is  mixed  with  a  foft  light  earth,  the  trees  thereon  are 
eonfidembiy  injured.  On  the  other  hand,  gravel,  mixed  with  a  hard 
clayed  earth,  never  admits  the  worm.  In  Ihort,  the  lighter  the 
earth  where  the  trees  (land,  the  earlier  the  worm  appears,  and  rhe 
more  complete  their  ravages. 

Theljp  fads  fuggeit  to  farmers  the  propriety  of  choofing  fuch  fpots 
on  their  farms  for  orchards,  as  do  not  admit  the  worm  ;  for  hard  clav 
and  cold' moid:  earth  do  not  furnifh  this   animal   with  agreeable  lodg- 


ings. 


1  would  further  juft  hint  to  farmers,  who  have  not  a  choice  of  foils 
for  orchards,  the  poffibility  that,  by  plowing  or  digging  up  the  earth 
under  the  trees,  ji;;l  before  winter,  and  expoiing  the  worm  to  the  ac- 
tion of  rain  and  trod,   they,  may  perhaps   deftroy  it,    or   io   lefien  the 
number,  as  to  fave  the  fruit  of  the  faceeedins  vear. 

Hartford,  June  1792.  VIATOR* 
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Th?  Miscellaneous  Essays  Uttd  Occasional  Wrttincs  of  Francis 
Hopkxnson,  Efq,    Phiiad.   3  vol.  8vo.  Price,  in  boards,  4  dols. 

MOST  of  the  effays  contained  in  thefe  volumes  were  formerly 
published  in  detail  ;  and  many  of  them  were  fo  generally  ad- 
mired at  the  time,  as  to  eftablifh  the  literary  reputation  of  the 
author,  and  procure  him  a  large  portion  of  well-earned  fame.  This 
■collection,  therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  well  received  by  the  citizens  of 
the  united  ftates,  who  will  long  continue  to  revere  the  memory  of 
Mr.  H.  wiioie  diftinguifhed  talents  were  exerted  to  promote  the  bed 
inter  efts  of  his  country,  in  the  mod  trying  emergencies*  His  wri- 
tings mow  him  to  have  been  an  early,  an  active,  and"  a  perfevering 
whig  ;  and  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  establishment  of  our  prcfent 
form  of  federal  government.  .Some  of  his  molt  valuable  perform- 
ances on  political  Subjects  are  in  the  allegorical  form,  a  mode  of  wri- 
ting in  which  he  has  been  equalled  by  few. 

The  Subjects  of  thefe  effays  being  aim  oft  as  various  as  the  e flays 
themfelvcs  are  numerous,  we  mail  not  fo  far  deScend  to  particulars, 
as  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  feveral  pieces.  ISordoes  fuch 
minutenefs  appear  necellary,  when  we  confider  that  the  writings  and 
literary  character  of  the  author  are  very  generally  known.  Suffice 
it  to  obferve,  generally,  that  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mr.  Hop- 
kinfon's  writings  are,  extraordinary  versatility  of  genius,  combined 
with  extcnfive  fcience  ;  brilliancy  of  imagination,  connected  with  a 
found  judgment  and  good  tafte  ;  and  genuine  humour,  uncontamina- 
ted  by  that  low  and  trifling  fpecies  of  wit,  which  can  yield  pleafure  to 
none  but  vulgar  and  frivolous  minds. 

We  are  informed,  in  a  note  prefixed  to  the  Grit  volume,  that  the 
feveral  pieces  were  prepared  for  the  prefs  by  the  author,  before  his 
death  ;  and  that  they  are  now  publiflied  from  hi;  mar.ufcripts,  in  the 
dreSs  in  which  he  left  them.  But  had  he  lived  to  fuperintend  the  pub- 
lication of  them  himSelf,  we  think  it  probable  that  he  would  either 
have  revifed  or  expunged  fome  of  them,  which  were  written  to  an- 
fwer  purpofes  of  a  temporary  nature  ;  and  others,  in  which  particu- 
lar characters  are  feverely  Satirized.  In  our  opinion,  thefe  call  a 
fhade  over  the  Splendour  of  his  works.  In  juftice  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  H.  we  mall  ftate  one  fact,  which  Supports  our  opinion,  that  fun- 
dry  alterations  would  have  been  made,  had  he  lived  to  revife  his  li- 
terary productions.  The  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  which  was  eftabJi  fil- 
ed in  this  city  fome  time  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hopkinfon's  ce- 
lebrated allegory  oS  "  The  New-Roof*"  applied  to  him  for  a  correct 
copy  of  that  performance,  which  he  propofed  to  infeft  in  his  gazette. 
Tvjr.  H.  complied  with  his  recpueft  j    but  was  particularly  careful  to 
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ftrike  out  the  concluding  obfervations,  in  which  he  had  burlefqucrl  the 
ravines  of  a  declamatory  writer,  in  the  pubiic  papers.  This  was  cer- 
tainlv°  a  judicious  and  laudable  omiffion.  For,  belldes  that  the  name 
of  the  declamatory  writer  alluded  to  had  become  publicly  known,  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  allegory  jwere  diminifhed,  by  a  conclufion 
which  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  that  inimitable  performance,  and 
which  had  no  immediate  connection  with  it.  And  yet  the  allegory 
is  now  publiflied  in  its  original  form ;  and  accompanied  with  the 
ellav  which  is  the  lubject  or  the  burlelque. 

Of  thefe  volumes,  the  hrft  and  fecond  confift  of  mifcellaneous  profe  ; 
the  third  commences  with  judgments  given  by  Mr.  Hopkinfon,  in  the 
admiralty  of  Pcnnfylvania,  and  concludes  with  his  poetical  writings. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  be  unacquainted  with  Mr.  H\s  manner  of 
writings  the  following  extract  will  afford  them  a  tolerable  Specimen 
of  that  elegant  humour,  for  which  he  was  fo  much  and  lb  joftly  ad- 
mired by  all  who  knew  him. 

fT/*  CONGRESS  had,  from  forae  difguft,  fnddenly  removed  from  Philadelphia 
to  Princeton  in  New-Jerfey  :  but,  finding  thcmfelves  but  ill  accommodated  there, 
they  took  into  cottfideration  the  fixing  upon  fome  fuitahle  place  for  their  permanent 
reficience  In  canvaffing  this  queftion,  the  caftern  and  fouthern  delegates  could  net 
agree  on  afitnation  equally  convenient  for  both.  On  motion  of  Mr.  G — ,  it  was  at 
length  determined,  that  congrefs  fhould  have  two  places  of  alternate  refidence  :  one 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potowmack,  ami  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  :  and  it 
was  refolved,  that  congrefs  fhould  not  remain  ltfs  than  fix  months,  nor  more  than  twa 
vearsat  either  of  thefe  places  at  one  time.  Eut  as  there  was  no  town  on  the  Potow- 
artack  fit  for  their  reception,  they,  for  the  prefent,  adjourned  to  Annapolis.  This  cir- 
cumilance  gave  occafiou  for  the  following  publication. 

INTELLIGENCE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

THE  great  revolution  that  hath  taken  place  in  America,  will  undoubtedly  involve 
many  clrcumftances  of  confiderable  importance  and  curious  fpeculation.  None,  per- 
haps more  remarkable  than  this,  that  the  philofophical  world  may  expect  to  be  en- 
tertained with  a  phenomenon  in  mechanics,  altogether  new,  and  which  cannot  fail  to 

engage  univerfal  attention.  ...  .  ..• 

The  Americans  having  ohferved  the  great  irregularities  to  which  the  po'itical  fyf- 
tems  of  Europe  are  liable,  have  invented  a  method  of  regulating  the  affairs  of  their  em- 
pire by  a&ual  mecbanifm.  For  this  purpofe  an  immenie  pendulum  hath  been  con- 
ducted of  which  the  point  ol  fufpenfion  is  fixed  fomewhere  in  the  orbit  of  ths  planet 
Mars,  znd  the  Bob  is  compofed  of  certain  heterogeneous  matter,  of  great  fpecific  gra- 
vity, called  the  American  congrefs. 

This  miraculous  pendulum  is  to  vibrate  between  Annapolis^  on  the  Chefapeak,  and 
Trenton,  on  the  Delaware  ;  a  range  of  about  180  miles.  / 

It  will  require  the  moll  fubtle  mathematical  inveftigations  to  afcQrtain  the  true  path 
©f  this  political  bob  :  for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  will  not  movt\  in  a  fraight  line, 
nor  in  a  cycloid,  nor  in  a  parabola,  nor  in  an  hyperbola,  nor  in  any  other  known 
curve  ;  but  will  have  a  motion  peculiar  to  itfelf,  forming  a  crochet}  line,  the  properties 
of  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of  the  rules  within  the  prefent  fyflem  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Although  the  ofcillat.ioos  of  this  pendulum  will  not  be  performed  in,  yet  they  will 
average  equal  times.  Two  vibrations  mull  be  made  in  two  years  :  but  thefe  vibra- 
tions may  bear  no  determinate  proportion  to  each  other  ;  for  their  relative  propor- 
tions will  depend  entirely  upon  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  bob  :  which  being,  from 
the  nature  of  its  compolition,  very  variable,  will  render  the  ofcillations  equally  varia- 
ble with  refpecl:  to  each  other  :  and,  which  is  very  extraordinary,  although  in  all  other 
snftances,  the  more  ponderous  a  body  is,  the  more  it  is  difpofed  to  reft,  and  the  fhoiter 
and  flower  will  its  vibrations  be  whin  fufyendcJj  it  will  be  the  rcvtiifc  in  the  prefect 
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eafe;   for  the  bob  will  be  inclined  to  motion  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  as  the  matter 
of  which  it  may  be  compofed  {hall  happen  to  be  more  or  lefe  du'.l  and  heavy. 

By  the  ofcillations  of  this  pendulum  and  its  heavy  bob,  are  thirteen  wheels  of  the 
American  machine  to  be  regulated.  And,  it  is  expected,  that  the  different  combina- 
tions of  motions,  the  actings  and  counter-acting,  the  '"hecks  and  counter-checks  of 
the  moving  parts,  will  fo  correct  and  b  dance  eacn  othei ,  as  to  produc  ;,  in  the  final  re- 
fult,  a  movi  nent  fo  perfr^ly  equable,  that  the  great  dc..lerata,v\z-  the  perpetual  mo- 
tion, and  the  difcovery  of  longitude,  v  ill  no  longer  puzzle  the  brains  and  drain  the 
purfes  of  (betters  in  fcieme. 

But  the  molt  entertaining  confequence  of  this  improvement  in  politics  wi'l  be,  that 
it  wni  render  vifible  the  locomotive  faculties  of  the  feverai  nations  in  Europe  ;  fo  far 
at  leal!  as  the  fame  may  be  afcertainod  by  their  refpective  ambaffadors  and  envoys. 
For,  as  they  mule  all  follow  the  movements  of  the  American  bob,  they  will  ao  this  ac- 
cording to  the  genms  of  the  countries  to  which  they  refpedtively  belong.  The  vola- 
tile and  active  will  always  keep  within  reach  of  the  objeel  of  purfuit;  the  careiefsand 
indolent  will  loiter  by  the  way  ;  and  the  dud  und  phlegmatic  be  fo  distanced,  that  by 
the  time  they  ihall have  arrived  at  one  of  the  limits  of  ofcillation,  they  wdlfmdit 
neceffury  co  tack  about  and  follow  the  pendulum  in  its  return  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  render  this  alternate  peregrination  as  convenient  as  may  be  to  their  roi- 
nifters,  the  feverai  governments  of  Europe  are  to  raifc  by  contribution  the  fum  of 
four  hundred  thouland  guineas,  for  the  purpofe  of  levelling  the  roads  becween  Anna- 
polis and  Trenton,  building  bridges,  and  erecting  houfes  of  refidence  in  each  of  chofe 
towns,  if  thofe  can  properly  be  called  houfes  of  reudence  wherein  the  inhabitants  are- 
to  have  no  reft. 

Some  have  thought  that  when  this  monjlrout  pendulum  lhall  be  oncq  fet  in  motion, 
it  will  not  he  poflible  to  confine  it  within  the  propofed  Umits;  but  that  it  will,  by  it* 
great  weight  (contrary  to  the  ufual  laws  of  gravitation,)  enlarge  its  field  of  action,  and 
acquire  a  velocity  which  will  caufe  it  to  fwing  from  New-Hampfhire  to  Georgia. 

A  further  improvement  hath  alfo  been  fuggelted;  which  is  this — Many  philoso- 
phers have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  molt  regular  and  proper  motion  of  a  pendulum 
would  be  to  caufe  it  to  fwing  in  a  horizontal  circle,  and  not  in  a  vertical  plane,  as  the 
common  practice  is,  fo  that  the  firing  or  rod  may  defcribe  a  cone,  of  which  the  apex 
will  be  in  the  point  of  fufpenfion,  and  the  bafe  formed  by  the  circumference  of  the. 
circular  plane  in  which   the  bob  moves. 

Should  this  idea  prove  jult  (which  Mr.  Rittenhoufe  has  been  directed  to  afcertain) 
the  revolutions  of  America  willb.-  performed  in  a  circle,  whofe  diameter,  north  and 
fouth,  viii  oe  from  a  poin*  in  St.  John's  river,  Nova-Scotia,  :;>  the  nouth  o.  he 
great  river  MifTniopi,  and  welt  and  eaft,  from  the  Lake  in  the  Woods,  to  an  unknown 
diitance  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  only  inconvenience  will  be  the  cutting  a  circular 
road  through  mountains  and  forefts,  fur  the  accommodation  of  foreign  minifters  and 
the  officers  of  cor.grefs;  and  the  providing  fufficient  Ihips  at  the  point  where  he  laid 
line  of  circumvolution  fhall  leave  the  continent,  and  enter  on  the  waters  ol  the  At- 
lantic, in  order  that  their  excellencies,  and  their  honours,  may  be  attendant  on  thus 
fubluuary  planet  in  every  part  of  its  orbit.  A.  B. 

Oct.  1783. 

In  a  commencement  oration,  written  by  our  author,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing ftrictures  on  the  modern  fyftem  of"  education. 

After  the  youngfter  hath  been  taught  to  fpell,  read,  and  write,  in  his  mother  tongue, 
he  afcends  the  firlt  ftep  of  le- rued  education. — The  Latin  language  is  the  object,  to  at- 
tain which,  a  Latin  grammar  is  put  into  the  poor  hoy's  hands.  This  grammar  is  call- 
ed the  rudiments  or  foundation  of  that  language  :  by  v*  hi  :h  one  might  iuppofe,  that 
the  grammar  had  been  given  by  infpiration,  and  the  Romans  derived  their  language 
from  it.  But  the  fact  is  jult  the  reverfe ;  for  in  every  language,  the  grammar  is,  and 
mult  neceflarily  be,  the  rcfult,  and  not  the  origin  of  that  language  :  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  undeniable  truth,  the  Latin  mult  be  inculcated  according  to  the  method  and 
diicipline  of  the  fchools,  a  pojieriori,  in  morefenfes  than  one — Well !  through  this 
grammar,  at  all  events,  the  bewildered  pupil  mult  wade,  groping  for  a  year-or  two 
in  utter  darkuefs,  and  learning  by  rote  a  complicated  fyftem  of  rules,  the  propriety 
or  application  of  which  it  is  impoSible  for  him  to  ice  in  any  ialtance, 

Augu ft,  1792.  r 
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Thefe  rules  are  framed  partly  in  elegant  profe,  and  partly  in  much  more  elegant 
verfe,  in  order,  I  fuppofe,  to  infinuate  to  the  ftudent  fome  ta fie  for  Latin  pectry, 
whilft  he  is  learning  the  rudiments  of  the  language.  If  1  had  not,  ladies,  a  refpe&ful 
regard  for  your  ears,  and  no  fmall  tenderneis  for  my  own  teeth,  I  would  give  you  a 
fample  of  our  grammar  verfification. 

After  thefe  rules  have  heen  got  by  rote,  as  I  faid  before,  it  may  be  thought  that 
there  is  nothing  more  necefTary  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue — But  alas! 
thi»  is  only  the  '  eginning  of  troubles — The  rules  muft  not  only  be  got  by  memory, 
but  the  exceptions  3lfo  to  thofe  rules — Now,  good  people,  you  muft  kn*w  that  thefe 
e>::eprions  are  fo  very  numerous,  that,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  immaterial  which  you 
ehriofe  for  a  ftandard,  the  rule  itftlf,  or  the  txception. 

The  excellency  of  this  method  of  teaching  a  language,  by  means  of  its  grammar, 
may  >>e  iiluflrated  by  a  familiar  parallel.  You  muft  know,  ladies,  that  when  a  man 
ftands,  or  walks,  or  performs  any  motions  of  the  body,  fuch  pofitions  and  motions  are 
all  reducible  to  mathematical  principles.  In  all  cafes,  it  is  necefTary  that  what  is  call- 
ed the  centre  of  gravity  fhould  be  fupported  ;  were  it  otherwife,  the  pcrfon  muft  una- 
voidably fall  to  the  ground  :  and  thus  are  all  our  movements  reducible  to  fyftem. 
Now,  if  rhe  prefent  mode  of  education  is  right,  (and  who  dares  affcrt  it  is  not  ?)  you 
fhould  not  fuffer  your  children  to  walk,  or  even  attempt  to  walk,  before  they  have 
learned  thefe  rules,  for  which  purpofe  you  muft  neceffarily  provide  mathema  ical 
curfes,  ana  ^eomatrical  dancing  mailers.  Oh  the  excelleuce  of  learning  !  What  de- 
light muft  it  afford  the  fond  parent,  to  fee  young  mailer  Handing  like  the  rafters  of  a 
houfe,  and  mifs  dancing  in  triangles,  rhomboides,  and  trapeziums  ! 

But  to  proceed  We  will  fuppofe  the  young  ftudent  hath  made  fome  advances  in- 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  according  to  the  method  propofed.  The  firft 
<•  -..-vabie  confequence  is,  that  he  lofes,  or  at  leaft  gains  no  ground  in,  a  tafte  for  the 
C  egancie»of  h:s  native  tongue.  His  dicSLion  becomes  ftiff  and  aukward,  and  his  hand- 
writing intolerable-  So  that  whilft  he  is  ftudying  the  anatomy  of  a  dead  language, 
lie  remains  a  ftranger  to  the  beauties  of  the  living. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  many  amongft  the  ladies,  whom  T  have  now  the  honour 
to  addrefs,  who  have  never  ftudied  grammar,  or  know  any  thing  of  »ts  rules  ;  an  J 
yet  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  few  lines,  written  by  your  fair  hands,  and  dictated  by 
gentle  nature,  fhall  convey  more  lively  fenfibilities,  and  fhall  find  a  fhorter  way  to  the 
heart,  than  a  whole  page — aye,  or  forty  of  them — comp  fed  by  the  moil  learned 
grammarian,  with  Dilivortb  on  his  right  hand,  nndEntiei  on  his  left. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  afTiduous  youth  reads  Ovid's  Metamorpbofes,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  morals;  and  learns  from  Horace  to  be  chafte  and  temperate.  That  time 
which  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  ftudying  the  hiftories  of  thofe  nations  with 
whom  we  are,  or  may  be  connected,  is  conlumed  in  reading  the  delectable  and  la- 
mentable ftory  of  JEnsai  and  queen  Dido.  The  one,  a  hero  of  fo  infignificant  a  caft, 
that  ail  the  laudable  ingredients  of  his  character  may  be  comprifed  in  the  words  Pius 
JEnetrs;  and  the  other,  to  fpeak  delicately,  not  the  moil  fhining  example  of  female 
virtue  and  moderation.  The  one,  i.  dilcourUous  knight,  and  the  other  a  furious  ena- 
morata. 

It  juft  occurs  to  me,  that  Dido's  greateft  misfortune  was,  that  fhe  lived  in  a  barba- 
rous age,  when  lawyers  were  not  to  be  had  for  love  or  money.  Had  her  famous 
amour  happened  in  our  day,  fhe  might  have  recovered  at  leaft,  £.70  damages;* 
which,  all  things  confidered,  would  have  been  much  better  than  cutting  her  throat 
upon  a  wood-pile — as  defperate  Dido  did — This  by  the  bye. 

The  young  ltudcnt  is  at  length  fitted  for  the  higher  clufLs  of  feieqee.  He  learns 
mathematicKS,  geography,  natural  phiiofophy,  logic,  eciiics,  and!  metaphyfics. 

With  refpecl  to  the  three  firft,  I  would  only  fay — That  if  they  were  diverted  of 
fome  fcientifk  pedantry  (I  mean  as  they  are  taught  in  thefchoob),  they  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  rational  mind,  inafmuch  as  they  advance  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  for 
of  all  valuable  things,  truth  is  the  moll  valuable. 

But  of  all  thefyftems  of  complicated  nonfenfe,  that  ever  puzzled  the  bufy  brains  of 
mortal  man,  logic  is  furtly  the  moft  infignificant.  An  art  which  no  ingenuity  can 
app'y  to  any  one  ufeful  purpofe  of  life.  Imagine  to  yourfclves,  gentle  hearers,  a  f«- 
ciery  of  logicians,  whofe  con vvrfation  in  fhe  common  occurrences  of  life  fhould  be  con- 
ducted in  fyllogi;Uc  mode  and  form.     The  learned  boufe-keeper  goes  to  market,  and 

*  This  alludes  to  a  circumflance  of  the  time,  fometiung  like  the  cafe  of  queen  Dido. 
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endeavours  to  perfuade  the  butcher  to  lower  the  price  of  his  mutton  in  celarent  •  the 
butcher  enforces  his  demand  in  bariara.  The  logical  lover  alio  attacks  his  dakinca  in 
form  He  allures  her,  m  particular  affirmatives,  that  he  is  enamoured  of  her  charms  - 
and  from  theie/™,^,  draws  an  artful  csndujion,  that  (he  ought  to  encourage  hi. 
pafhon,  and  return  hw  love.  The  lady  repUes,  in  ,«Wr/*/  mtgativZ.  The  gallant  then 
plays  off  his  whole  battery  m  a  compacted/*,/,,,.  The  lady  anfwen  only  in  the  Ah 
pUform-*  weaknds  ..  diicovered  ill  her  ^W,™-fhe  is  reduced  to  a  dKfa-M,  and 
lurrenders  at  discretion .  ' 

In  fuch  a  procefs,  what  is  to  become  of  Cupid  and  his  darts !    What  is  to  become  of 
the  logic  of  the  eyes,  and  a  thoufand  namelels  expreffions  of   the  feeling  of    the  heart 
which  nature  alone  can  dictate  !   What  M  to  become  of  them  !    Why  they  are  entirely 
out    of  the   queftion.       Syliogifms-invir.cible  lyllogifms,   muft   fupply  then-  pl^e 
What  is  learning  good  lor,  unlefsit  makes  us  wifer  than  nature  ' 

•  iU^rmay  bet?M  tHLat  lo*ic  neVCF  Wa8  def,Sned  for  fuch  P"rpofes;  and  that  its  ufe 
is  the  difcovery  of  truth,  and  the  detection  of  error-Here  I  join  iff ue-and  am  bold 
to  affert,  that  from  the  days  of  Anftotle  to  the  prefent  moment,  mankind  are  net  in- 
debted to  l,gic  for  the  difcovery  of  any  one  ufeful  truth,  or  the  detection  oi  any  one 
dangerous  error— and  further— that  no  man  ever  was  convinced  by  a  fyllogifm—But  I 
further  revercuces  beSin  t0  frown— I  (hall,  therefore,  not  urge  this  lubjecl  any 

Ethics  and  metaphyftcs  bring  up  the  rear  of  a  learned  education.  It  would  tire  your 
patience,  my  indulgent  hearers,  mould  I  enter  upon  a  detail  of  a  1  the  wh.mhcal  absur- 
dities w.th  whirh  thefe  fciences  abound  If  a  man  fhould  conduct  himiell  through 
life,  according  to  the  ftrid  rules  of  ethics,  he  would  be  juft  as  ridiculous  as  the  knight  of 
La  Mancha,  governing  himfeif  in  the  moil  common  occurrences  by  the  folcmn  forma  - 
Jtics  of  chivalry. 

As  to  metaphyftcs,  it  is  a  viTionary  fyftem,  wherein  uncertain  conclufions  are  drawn 
from  uncertain  premifes,  and  in  which  the  very  terms  ufed  have  no  determinate 
meaning.  The  whole  is  an  ingenious  fabric  built  in  air;  having  no  real  known 
foundation,  whereon  to  reft  :  not  unlike  the  Pagan  creed,  that  the  world  Hands  upon 
the  horns  of  a  bull;  the  bull  on  the  back  of  an  elephant;  the  elephant  on  a  great 
tortoife;  and  the  great  tortoife  upon  nothing. 

_  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  we  are  indebted  to  metaphyfics  for  fome  very  cu- 
rious and  entertaining  riddles  :  fuch  as— that  infinite  carried  beyond  infinity  becomes 
/«ifc—that  one  infinity  may  be  twice  as  long  as  another  infinity— that  foul  is  not  matter, 
and  that  matter  is  not  foul;  and  in  (hoi  t,  that  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  be  any 
foul  or  not— Oh !  the  heights  and  the  depths  of  learning  ! 
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TV  TR\  B*  Purming  the  plan  of  his  firft  volume*,  continues,  in  tin 
X? X  his  fatires  upon  various  dekriptions  of  men.  His  remarks  a. 
occahonally  whimiical  and  ludicrous,  but  have  feldom  the  appear 
ance  of  ill  nature.  He  feems  to  have  been,  for  the  mod  part,  in  a 
laughing  humour,  when  he  wrote  ;  and  we  believe  few  perfons  will 
perufe  the  work,  without  alio  experiencing  rifible  emotions. 

We  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  the  captain's  travels  are  not  verv  re- 
markable for  variety.  Some  favourite  fcenes,  which  were  exhibited 
in  the  fir  ft  volume,  are  again  brought  forward,  with  little  varia- 
tion, in  this.  Peter  Pindar  is  not  more  defirous  of  ridiculing,  again 
and  again,  kings  and  royal  academicians,  than  our  author  appears 
difpofed    to  fatirize  popular   elections,  the    American    Philofophical 

!  For  an  account  of  the  firfl  yolume,  fee  the  Afyhun  for  February  1792,  page  So. 
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Society,  ignorance  in  the   clergy,  and  Indian  treaties,  &c.  Not  fa- 
tlsfied   with  rhe  ftriclures  upon  thefe  feveral  fubj;  cr ,,  in  his  Srft  vo- 
lume, he  has  again  attacked  them  in  this.     Several  ne  v  chara&ers, 
however,  are   brought   into   view  ;   and  amid  ft  much  light  reading, 
new  and  valuable  obferyations  frequently  occur.     Mr.  £.  affects  to 
write  merely  for  the  fake  of  ftyle,  but  no  perfor,  who  his  peruied  the 
work,  can,  for  a  moment,  iuok  upon  this  pretenfioa  in  a  ierious  light. 
The  firfi  book  contains  remarks  on  popular  elections  ;  particularly 
on  a  difpolition,  which  is  faid  to  be  prevalent  among  the     ?.ople,  to 
raife  low  and  ignorant  characters  to  the  higheft  public  Rations.    This 
book  aifo   coi.         5  observations  on  the  vanity  and    felf  importance 
of  rhe  Englifh  nation,  who  are  faid  to  undervalue  «  il  the  world  befide. 
The  adventures  of  the  captain  and   Teague   al  the  boufc  of  an   el- 
derly lady,  where  they  jiad  put  up  for  the  night,  occup)  the  feebnd 
book.     Asa  fpeci   ien  of  our  aathoi   s  defcriptive  talent,  we  fhaii  ex- 
tract his  account  of  this  lady  s  pe.fon. 

She  was  a  good  looking  worn  in,  being  about  fifty-feven  years  of  nge}  with  gray 
hairs,  but  a  green  fillet  on  her  left  eye  brow,  as  it  feems  the  eye  on  that  fide  was  fob- 
iecl  to  a  d\.  'iuc'hoii  cf  rheum,  which  rrade  it  expedient  to  cover  it  It  ccuid  net  be 
iVi'l  that  her  teeth  were  oad,  becaufe  fhe  had  none.  If  fhe  wanted  the  rofe  oi.  her 
cheek,  fh  '  a.d  it  oh  her  nofe,  fo  that  it  all  came  to  the  fame  thing.  Nothing  ctuld 
be  faid  againil  her  clan,  hut  it  ufed  her  mouth  ill  in  getting  above  it.  She  was  not 
vcr\r  tall,  hut  what  file  wanted  in  height,  fhe  made  up  in  breadth  ;  fo  that  multiply- 
ing one  dimen1!   v    >y  the  other,  me  might  be  confidered  as  a  very  fizeahle  woman. 

This  hai  Ifo  .e  perfonage  became  palfionately  enamoured  of 
Teague,  who  felt  an  equal  iiame,  (for  fhr  was  very  wealthy)  and 
they  were  to  have  been  united  in  wedlock  next  morning ;  hue  the 
captain,   unwilling  to  lofe   his  fervant,   found  means  to  difiuade  him 

from  the  match. 

The  man  (faid  the  enptain)  who  furrenders  himfelf  to  the  arms  of  a  furcrannuated 
female,  for  the  fake  of  fortune,  tefs  a  part  not  lefs  unworthy  and  difgraceful,  than 
the  pi  oltitute  who  does  the  fame  for  half  a  crown.  While  a  man  has  the  ule  of  his 
limbs  and  amis,  he  ought  to  be  above  fuch  rrn  rcenary  motives ;  and  true  happinefs 
can  be  found  only  in  congruity,  and  what  is  natural. 

The  third  book'is  an  admirable  fatire  upon  thofe  ignorant  preachers, 
who  bellow  forth  to  their  frill  more  ignorant  hearers,  an  incoherent 
and  unintelligible  jargon,  which  kind  of  rant  paiies  frequently  for 
good  practical  preaching. 

The  fourth  book  opens  with  fome  ftriclures  on  city  elections  :  in 
which  wealtn,  particularly  in  the  funds,  is  faid  to  be  the  candidates' 
chief  recommendation. — The  remaining  part  of  this  book  is  occupied 
by  the  truly  pathetic  ftory  of  a  lovely,  but  unfortunate  female. 

In  the  fifth  book,  a  negro  member  of  the  philosophical  fociety  is  in- 
troduced, delivering  an  annual  oration  to  the  fociety,  in  which  lie  en- 
deavours to  fhow  that  the  original  complexion  ot  the  human  fpecies 
wasblack. — In  order  to  reconcile  the  various  theories  on  this  fuhject, 
JVIr.  B.  wittily  conjectures,  that  Adam  was  a  white  man  and  Eve  a 
black  woman  ;  and  that  fome  of  their  children  took  alter  the  father, 
and  otbei*s  after  the  mother. — This  book  alfo  contains  obfervations 
on  the  do  trine  of  univerfal  falvation  ;  a  curious  fpecimen  of  debates 
in  congrefs  ;  remarks  on  the  decay  of  learning,  particularly  of  the 
Greek  language,  in  our  feminaries  of  education  ;  and  a  burlefqne  on 
Indian  treaties. 
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Historical  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  congress,  in  the  fffiojt 
,     -which   commenced,  at  Philadelphia,  on   the  2/\th   of  Ociob-er,   *7QI. 

(Continued from  page  64.) 

ON  the  iSth  of  November,  the  committee,  appointed  for  that  purpefe,  brought 
in  "A  bill,  apportioning  the  reprefentation  of  the  people  of  tlrj  united  fta 
according  to  the  firft  enumeration  ;"  agreeably  to  which,  the  ratio  was  to  be  tfiat  i  i 
one  reprefentative  for  every  thirty thoufand  inhabitants.  The  bill  was  taken  up  in 
committee  of  the  whole  ;  and  on  fundry  motions  far  iricreafing  the  ratio  to  thirty- 
five,  to  thirty-four,  and  to  thirty-three  thoufand,  lengthy  debates  took  place;  Which, 
however,  were  of  nearly  fimilar  import  with  thofe  which  we  have  already  given. 
We  fhall,  however,  ftate  the  fubftance  of  the  debate  on  amotion  of  Air.  Macon,  for 
increafing  the  rattoto  thirty^/Fiw  thoufand. 

Mi.  Dayton  faid  that  he  Humid  be  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  net  becaufe  it 
was  a  number  the  moil  agreeable  to  him,  for  he  confeffed  that  even  this  would  pro- 
duce a  more  numerous reprefentation  than  he  could  have  wifhed,  but  becaufe  a  great- 
er number  would  be  lefs  likely  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  committee.  There 
was  one  p. .  :  view,  Mr-  Dayton  obferved,  in  which  the  fubject  had  not  yet  been 
exhibited  by  any  gent!  man  in  the  courfe  of  debate,  but  in  width,  on  account  of  its 
magnitude  and  importance,  it  ought  to  be  critically  examined.  The  fenate,  he  laid, 
were  confidered  as  the  representatives  of  the  ftates,  or  of  the  date  governments. 
The  hcufe  of  reprefentatives  were  fuppofed  to  contain,  under  certain  qualifications, 
a  pure  reprefentation  of  the  people  :  luch  was  the  apportionment  of  its  members, 
with  refpect  to  the  unequal  diftricts  or  flates  into  which  this  country  was  divided,  as 
to  give  the  three  great  itates  a  very  predominant  influence  upon  that  floor.  They 
had  only  to  combine  their  ftrength,  and  to  affociate  almoft  any  one  of  the  other 
eleven  ftates  with  them,  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs  to  any  favourite  project  that  they 
might  have  in  view.  He  was  aware,  that  it  would  be  anfwered  by  gentlemen,  that 
fuch  a  combination  was  not  likely  to  take  place  between  ftatesfo  diftant  in  point  of 
fituation,  and  differing  in  local  interefts  and  circumftances.  He  had  been  ever  flow, 
he  faid,  in  the  prediction  of  evil — but  reafoning  from  the  temper  and  difpefuion  of 
man,  and  judging  from  pafl  obfervation  and  experience,  he  would  venture  to  pro- 
nounce, without  any  pretenfion  to  the  fpirit  of  prophecy,  that  the  great  itates  would 
thus  combine  their  influence,  whenever  they  fhould  deem  it  for  their  advantage,  and 
that  the  interefts  of  the  other  ftates  would  of  confequeuce  become  the  iacrifice.. 
Thyfe  flates  then  that  are  thus  expofed,  of  which  number  he  confidered  at  leaft  two 
thirds  of  thofe  which  now  formed  the  union,  would  find  their  only  fecurity  and 
protection  againft  the  effects  of  luch  combination  in  the  fenate.  Would  it,  he  afked, 
be  confiftent  with  prudence  or  with  fafety,  for  thofe  very  ftates  to  afient  to  a  meafure. 
directly  tending  to  weaken,  if  net  deftroy  that  fecurity  ?  Even  now,  he  faid,  the 
fenate  would  have  need  of  all  its  firmnefs  in  continuing  to  oppofe  any  act,  in  the 
carrying  of  which  the  houfe  fhould  be  determined  to  perfevere.  But  what,  he  en- 
quired, would  be  the  confequeuce,  when  the  increafe  fo  ardently  wifhed  for  by  many 
gentlemen  fhould  have  taken  place  ?  Would  the  fenate  have  fortitude  enough,  even 
where  they  thought  they  had  juft  caufe,  ftedfaftly  to  counteract  the  will  and  deter- 
mined purpofc  of  a  body  confuting  of  two  hundred  members,  boafting  to  derive 
their  appointments  from  a  purer,  and  from  the  pureft  fource,  calling  themfelves  the 
reprefentatives  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  profefling  to  fpeak  the  fenfe  of 
their  conftituents  ? 

Let  30,000  be  adopted  as  the  ratio  of  reprefentation,  and  he  hefitated  not,  he  faid, 
to  declare,  that  whenever  the  reprefentatives  fhould  think  proper  to  refolve  any  im- 
portant point  of  difpute  into  a  queftion  of  firmnefs  between  the  two  houfes,  the 
fenate  muft  yield  to  their  fuperior  weight,  and  fhrink  from  the  unequal  conteft.  In 
the  event  of  their  defeat,  in  a  Angle  inftar.ee,  the  independence  of  that  branch  would, 
be  materially  affected,  and  the  legiflauve  balance  fhaken  in  it! 

Augltft;    I792.  O, 
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1  hef*  dangers,  Mr.  Dayton  further  obferved,  were  by  no  means  imaginary,  but 
would  too  foon  be  realized',  if  the  houfe  continued  to  increafe  by  fifties,  in  the  man- 
ner thev  were  'beginning.  .  ,,«-., 

If  the  motion  under  consideration,  for  mcreafing  the  ratio,  and  leffening  the  num- 
ber of  re'prefentatives,  ibould  prove  unfuccefsful,  their  reliance,  he  faid,  would  then 
be  upon  the  fenate;  That  body,  he  was  fure,  was  too  mindful  of  their  own  privi- 
leges and  importance,  to  make  a  voluntary  and  deliberate  furrender  of  their  inde- 
pendence -they  were  too  regardful  of  the  intereft  of  their  conftituents,  to  affent  to 
L   afl  trivinff  an  undue  weight  to  that  branch  of  the  legiflature  in    which  the   great 

till     4vL   Klv,,,&  o     .  r       .  ••■         ,.        in  i«  i 

flates  had  fuch  unreafonabie  influence.  If,  however,  in  this,  his  lalt  reliance,  he 
Should  bedifappointed,  and  the  bill  be  likely  to  pafs  both  houfes,  he  hoped  the  yeas 
and  »ays  would  be  entered  upon  the  journals,  that  it  might  he  known  hereafter 
when  the  events  he  had  predicted  fhould  have  taken  place,  who  it  was  that  had  thus 
given  up  the  union  to  the  control  of  three  or  four  of  its  members;  who  were  the 
men  that  had  voted  for  the  extraordinary  increafe  of  one  branch,  at  the  cxpenfe  cf 
the' independence  of  the  other,  and  thereby  deftroyed  that  equilibrium  of  the  go- 
vernment, upon  the  prefer  ration  of  which,  the  fair  eft  hopes  of  its  weli-wifhcrs  were 

founded.  /•  •  j    i  -1 

Mr.  Gerry  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  New-jerfey,  faid  he  was  furpnfed  to 
hear  the  remarks  which  he  made,  when  he  recollected  his  being  a  member  of  the 
convention  ;  in  which  it  muft  be  remembered  by  that  gentleman,  that  the  larger 
flates  consented  to  placing  the  fmall  flates  on  a  par  with  them  in  the  fenate,  to  ob- 
viate the  difficulty  which  the  fmaller  flates  objected  againft  the  large  reprtfentations 
from  the  larger  flates.  He  faid  the  independence  of  the  fenate  was  fecured.  by  the 
conftitution — and  he  was  not  appie!  enftve  that  the  increafe  propofed  would  over- 
whelm that  branch  of  the  government,  or  leffen  their  importance,  or  fhake  their 
fifmnefs.  The  gentleman  had  talked  of  combinations  in  the  larger  flates — but  he 
prcfumed  no  facts  could  be  produced  to  fupport  fiich  an  appreherifion. 

The  propofed  increafe  in  the  reprefcritatioh  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  juflice 
and  equity,  it  was  ftrictiy  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  and  defign  of  the  conftitution, which 
contemplated  an  increafe,  in  fbme  degree  proportionate  to  the  increafed  population 
,.f  the  flates — he  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  conftitution  would  Be  fairly  and  honour- 
ably carried  into  effect.  » 

Mr.  Boudinoi  was  not   yet  convinced,  from  all  the  arguments  he  had  heard,  that 
by   intreafirig  the    number  of"  rtprefchtatives   to   113,  as  propofed   by  the  bill,  the 
wants,  wifhes,  and  interefts  of  their  eonftituents,  would    be  more  fully  embraced, 
than  by  adopting  the   amendment   then  under  confideration.     It  had  not  yet  been 
taken  into   the  account,  that  a  certain   fpecies  of  property   in   three  or   four  of  the,- 
i'tatcs  (flaves)  would  be  represented  in  the  next  congreis,  if  the  bill  paflfed,  by  at  leaft 
IS  members,  above  the  proportipnr of  other  flares,  whofe  property,  (though  o£  fu»c- 
rior  value)  was  hot  entitled  by  the  conftitution"  to  any  representation    at  all.     That 
he  did  not  mean  to  And  fault  with  the  conftitution  in  this   tefpect,  but  to  make  it  the 
.rule  of  his  conduct,  although  in  the  conftruction  of  it,  he  would  not  increafe  the 
«vl,   when  two  exti ernes  were  given,  and   the  intermediate   number  was  optional. 
He  had  '.u'.ri,  and  he  idled  on  the  conftitution  for  the  proof,  that  it  contemplated  one 
member  for  each  ftate  as  the  lewef. ,  and  the  ratio  of  one   for   30,000  perfous  as  the 
Hlgheft   numbers       Th-t  the"   convention   in    fettling   the.  hcufe   of    repreflntatives, 
without  a  precife  knowledge  of  the   amount  of  the  citizens  of  the  union,  had  done 
it  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  number  cf  fenators,  which  he  had   thought  a  good 
rule  tu  go  by,  till   thti  propofed  amendment  to  the  conftitution  was  ratified  by  three- 
fourths,  ef  the  flates;   but   as   gentlemen  fcemed  to  think  that  this  would  foon  tike 
place,  he  had  confented  to  agree  to  the  ratio  of  34,000,  which  would  give  ico  mem- 
bers.    This  would  accord  with  the  fpirit  of  the  amendment  to  the  conftitution,  and 
pYcvcnt  the  neceffity  of  paffing  any  other  aci  when  the  amendment  fhould.  he   com-, 
p  eted.     He  was  therefore  in  favour  of  inferting/bar  after  tbir. tyy  or  any  ratio  that 
would  confine  the   number  of  rcprefeutatives  to  ico,  or  under. 

Mr.  Laivrance  remarked,  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Da yton,Y objections,  that  the  flates 
Were difproportlonate  refpecTing  territory, and  cbhfequently  were  fo  as  to  the  number 
cf  people.  That  an  equality  would  take  place  amongfl  the  people  of  the  ievcral 
flates-  by  the  ratio  propofed,  although  mere  members  would  ccme  from  fome  ft;.tes 
than  from  others.     He  mentioned  that  every  'member  of  the  nouft  of  reprefentativjel 
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■Rood  in  relation  to  ths  people  of  America,  and  ought  to  ccnfult  the  intereft'of  the 
whele,  and  not  the  particular  ir.tereft  of  the  llatc  in  which  he  was  eleClcd.  Should 
this  general  principle  operate,  and  which,  hefuppofed,  ought  to  actuate  each  mem- 
ber, no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  combination,  as  the  general  good  was 
ths  object  of  confideration.  If  this  fhould  not  be  the  prevailing  principle,  it  might 
he  the  intereif  of  the  dates  to  have  as  great  a  number  of  repr-fentutives  us  could 
he  obtained  ;  yet,  he  fuppoferj,  unkfs  a  divifion  of  territory  took  piace,  the  people 
in  each  ftate  would  be  entitled  to  be  reprtfented  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  art 
each  ;  and  the  danger  that  it  was  fuppofed  would  exift,  could  not  be  readily  remedied. 
He  alfo  obferved,  that  he  imagined  the  fenate  would  not  be  fubjec"t  to  the  influence 
fuggefted.  The  fenate  wa3  an  independent  part  of  the  legiflature,  and  would  de- 
cide all  queftions  that  came  before  them,  as  the  judgments  of  the  members  fhould 
dictate.  So  long  as  a  recipi'oca]  negative  exifted,  as  to  the  acls  of  either  branch  o£ 
the  legiflature,  he  hoped  we  fhould  find  firmnefs  in  each  to  decide  properly.  The 
fenate  had  frequently  rejected  the  bills  of  the  houfe,  and  had  amended  others — fome 
very  important  ones  :  and  the  influence  of  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives  did  not  operate  on  their  decifions.  The  objection  to  the  proportion,  as  not  be- 
ing agreeable  to  the  amendment  propofed  to  the  conflitution,  he  obferved,  was  not 
well  founded.  He  explained  his  ideas  refpecung  the  nature  of  the  amendment,  and 
concluded  that  the  proportion  was  conformable  to  it  ;  and  obferved,  that  the  nature 
cf  the  amendment  was  contemplated,  when  the  proportion  reflecting  the  rat;o> 
was  made. 

Some  amendments  to  the  bill  were  reported  to  the  houfe,  by  the  committee,  and 
agreed  to  ;  but  every  attempt  to  increafs  the  ratio  of  reprefentation  proved  ineffec- 
tual. On  motion  that  the  bill  fhould  pafs,  it  was,  on  the  23d  cf  November,  refolved 
in  the  affirmative-— yeas  43  ;  nay's  12.  It  was  then  tranfmitted  to  the  fenate  for  their 
concurrence. 

The  fenate  pafTed  the  bill  with  amendments ;  the  principal  of  which  was,  that  the 
ratio  of  reprefentation  fhould  be,  one  representative  for  tbirty-tbree  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants. This  amendment  was  the  fubjeCt  of  a  very  lengthy  debate,  in  the  houie  of 
reprefentatives.     On  motion  to  agree  to  this  amendment — 

Mr.  Gerry  obferved,  that  the  bill  had  pafTed  both  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  the  houfe,  by  a  large  majority.  The  principle,  as  he  was  informed,  on  which 
the  amendment  had  taken  piace  in  the  fenate,  was  to  reduce  the  fractions^  which 
would  refult  from  the  ratio  propofed  by  the  houfe  ;  but  he  faid  this  difficulty  had 


tied  by  the  conflitution  ! 

He  thought  it  was  extraordinary,  that,  after  the  ratio  propofed  in  the  bill  had 
been  agreed  to  by  the  houfe,  by  io  large  a  majority,  a  propofition  to  alter  it  fhould 
have  been  agitated  and  carried  in  the  fenate.  Till  fome  better  reafon  than  he  had 
heard  affigned  fhould  he  offered,  he  fhould  be  againft  concurring  with  the  fenate. 
He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  houfe  difagree  to  the  amendment  of  the  fenate.  The* 
motion  was  feconded  by  Mr  White. 

Mr.  Livermore  was  in  favour  cf  agreeing  to  the  amendment  :  he  enlarged  on  tho 
inequality  in  the  reprefentation,  from  the  great  fractional  numbers  which  would  re- 
fult from  the  ratio  of  30,000.  He  was  fully  of  opinion  that  the  public  hufmefs  could 
be  full  as  well  tranfactcd  by  105  members,  the  number  which  would  be  produced  uy 
a  ratio  of  33,000,  as  by  112  or  113,  the  number  arifing  from  the  ratio  of  30,000. 

Mr.  Ben/on  faid  there  was  one  idea,  which,  if  it  had  been  confident,  in  time,  might 
have  been  adopted,  and  would  perhaps  have  given  very  general  fatisfa&ionj  and 
that  was,  that  the  reprefentatives  of  the  united  ftates  fhould  amount  to  a  certain  Rum~ 
ber,  according  to  the  whole  number  of  the  people,  fry  cne  to  30/000  :  this  won..-. 
have  given  a  furplus  number,  which  might  have  beca  afitgned  to  thole  ftates  that. 
have  the  largeft  fractional  numbers.  He  had  formerly,  he  faid,  voted  for  30,000; 
but  as  the  principle  of  equality  was  more  particularly  attended  Co  in  the  amendment, 
he  fhould  now  vote  for  the  ratio  propofed  by  the  fenate.  He  pbferyed,  that  fome 
ftates  were  ftationary ;  and  the  increafed  reprefentation  cf  the  larger  ftates^wheri 
once  eflabiifhed,  never  would  be  receded  from-— this  ought  to  v-e  taken  into  .enou* 
confideration. 
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Mr.  Madiftm  obferved,  that  the  idea  of  diminifhing  the  fractional  parts  appeared 
to  be  the  on../  reafon  for  the  alteration  prcpofed  by  the  fenate.  The  aggregate  of 
thefe  fractions  only  had  been  taken  into  confideration;  but,  if  the  fractions  of  any 
particular  ftates  mould  be  augmented  by  the  amendment,  he  conceived  that  the 
argument  amounted  to  no  good  reafon  for  agreeing  to  it — and  this,  he  faid,  would 
evidently  be  the  cafe. 

Mr.  William/on  was  oppofed  to  a  concurrence.  He  obferved,  in  general,  that  the 
operation  cf  the  amendment  was  to  diminifh  the  fractions  to  the  eaftward,  and  in- 
ci-eafe  thoie  to  the  fouthward.  The  icuthern  Hates,  he  faid,  had  fuffered  fo  much 
under  the  harrow  of  fpeculation,  that  he  hoped  no  meafures  would  be  adopted  to 
Jeffen  the  means  of  information,  to  the  people  of  thofe  ftates,  by  denying  them  that 
proportion  in  the  reprefentation  to  which  they  were  entitled.  He  regretted  that 
fome  of  the.  fouthern  ftates  were  not  fully  reprefer.tcd  at  this  time  in  the  fenate — he 
thought  it  probable,  that  a  different  decifjon,   in  that  cafe,  would  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  WhHe  obferved,  that  the  amendment  would  operate  generally  againfl 
the  larger  dates. 

Mr-  Sedgwick  differed  from  thofe  oppofed  to  the  amendment ;  in  his  ftatements 
refpecling  the  fractional  parts  to  be  produced  by  33,000.  He  faid  they  were  fewer 
on  the  whole  than  would  refuit  from  any  other  number  between  30  and  40  thoufand, 
and  thofe  numbers  both  included  ;  and  this,  he  faid,  figures  would  demonstrate. 
Hence  he  deduced  a  greater  degree  of  equality,  and  relative  juftice  between  the 
fcveral  parts  of  the  union.  He  uifclaimed  all  local  motives,  and  fuggefted  the  pro- 
priety of  gentlemen  forbearing  any  imputations  of  that  kind,  as  totally  alien  from 
the  fubject. 

Mr.  BouJinot  defended  the  amendment,  and  obferved  that  the  fenate  were  in  the 
leo-al  exercife  cf  their  office  when  they  paffed  it,  and  had  moft  undoubtedly  a  right 
fo  to  do. 

He  read  feveral  calculations,  to  fnew  that  the  aggregate  of  the  fractions  would 
be  reduced  upwards  of  90  thoufand,  by  a  ratio  of  2>2>  thoufand,  and  that  the  fractions 
in  every  ftate,  except  one,  would  be  climinifhed  alio  by  it. 

Mr.  FlnJley  faid  he  had  expected  to  hear  fomething  new  on  the  fubject,  to  induce 
an  alteration  in  the  opinion  of  the  houfe,  but  had  heard  nothing.  Fractions,  faid 
he,  were  fully  confidered  before,  both  in  the  houfe  and  in  the  committee.  This  he 
confidered  as  one  of  the  leffer  matters  pertaining  to  the  fubject.  He  faid  the  beffc 
way  would  have  been  to  have  fettled  the  ratio,  without  knowing  the  numbers  of  the 
people  in  the  feveral  ftates  ;  though  that  could  not  be  done,  as  the  numbers  were 
known  ;  yet,  he  faid,  he  had  made  it  the  rule  of  his  conduct  in  voting.  The  princi- 
ple" being  efta'olifhed,»*fecre  would  be  no  room  for  combinations,  nor  any  ground  for 
complaints  and  reproaches,  refpecting  either  fouthern  or  northern  interests.  He  Was 
for  adhering  to  the  principle,  as  that  contemplated  in  the  conftitution — and  this  he 
conceived  the  houfe  had  done,  and  he  hoped  they  would  not  depart  from  it  ;  and  as 
to  fratlions,  in  competition  with  that  principle,  he  confidered  them  of  very  little 
confeepjence.  He  did  not  deny  but  a  fmaller  number  of  reprefentatives  would  be 
competent  to  doing  the  public  bulinefs  ;  but  difpatch  of  public  bufinefs,  and  a  re- 
publican reprefentation  of  the  people,  he  conceived  were  diftinct  things.  He,  there- 
fore, fhould  have  been  ifl  favour  of  a  larger  reprefentation. 

He  controverted  the  right  of  the  fenate  to  decide  for  the  houfe,  in  regard  to  this 
queftion.  It  was  not,  he  faid,  a  queftion  of  right  and  privilege.  It  appertained 
principally  to  the  reprcfentative  body. 

He  then  confidered  the  queftion,  as  it  refpected  the  fenate  ;  and,  he  thought,  that 
a  large  reprefentation  was  neceffary,  as  a  barrier  to  the  influence  of  that  body.  Nor 
do  I,  faid  he,  think  this  an  unreasonable  jealouiy,  when  the  conftitution  of  human 
nature  is  confidered.  The  conftitution  of  the  united  ftates  is  exprefs  on  the  fubject  ; 
and  now  is  the  time  when  the  people  ought  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  reprefen- 
tation of  one  to  thirty  thoufand. 

Another  confideration  to  induce  a  large  reprefentation,  he  deduced  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money  capitals  in  the  united  ftates,  which,  faid  he,  have  been  in- 
creaftd  beyond  all  parallel.  The  influence  of  thefe  capitals  will  find  its  way  into  the 
houfe.  He  hoped  no  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  determination  of  the  majority 
of  the  members. 
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Mr.  Goodhue  faid,  the  difference  between  the  refult  of  the  two  ratios  was  fo  fmal! 
Shat  he  did  not  conceive  it  would  conftitute  a  fufficient  reafon  for  difagreeing  to  the' 
amendment  ;  he  ftated  that  the  difference  between  the  fouthern  and  northern  ftates 
on  the  ratio  of  30,000,  was  beyond  ail  reafon  in  favour  of  the  fouthern  ftates- 
whereas  the  difference  on  that  of  33,cco  was  very  fmali  indeed,  in  favour  of  the 
northern  ftates,  which  evidently  demooftrated  that  the  principle  of  equality  was  in- 
volved in  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  ienatc. 

Mr.  Hilihoufc  ftated  various  particulars  to  Ihew  the  inequality  of  the  reprefenta- 
tion  by  30,000,  particularly  as  it  refpe&s  the  fmaller  Hates.  He  faid  he  rejoiced  that 
the  fenate  had  given  their  opinion  on  the  fubjcCl  ;  they  had  a  right  to  do  it;  they 
are,  faid  he,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peopie  ;  and,  on  this  queftion,are  probably- 
more  impartial  judges  than  this  houfe. 

Mr.  Gerry  ftill  fupported  his  motion  for  a  difagreement.     He  ftated  a  cafe  to  (hew, 
that,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  population,   a  ftate  at   the   next    enumeraticn,  which 
now  contains  330,000,  will  then  have  a  much  larger  fraction,  by  a   ratio  of   33,000 
than  any  now  contemplated. 

He  fuppofed  the  fenate  had  a  different  intereft  in  this  bufmefs  from  that  of  the 
houfe.  The  larger  ftates  not  being  reprefented  in  the  fenate,  and  the  reprefentation 
of  thofe  ftates  which  are  ftationary,  or  nearly  fo,  being  full,  is  the  reafon  of  this 
propofed  amendment. 

Mr.  IVilliamfon  ftill  contended,  that  the  deduction  from  the  bill  was  two  mem- 
bers from  the  eaftern,  and  four  from  the  fouthern  ftates,  which  plainly  fhtwed  that 
the  amendment  was  in  favour  of  the  eaftern  ftates  ;  and  added,  that  if  the  foujhern 
ftates  had  been  reprefented  in  the  fenate,  the  bill  would  not  have  been  fent  back. 

Mr.  Nilcs  fuggefted  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the  fenate,  which  was 
to  ftrike  out  one  after  the  word  Delaware,  and  to  infer*  izvo.  This,  he  obferved  he 
was  inftrumental  to  move,  from  the  confideration  of  the  manifeft  inequality  of  the 
reprcfentation  of  that  ftate,  compared  with  that  of  other  ftates,  particularly  Vir- 
ginia. He  had  no  doubt,  from  the  juftice  of  the  houfe,  that  if  the  amendment  he 
propofed  was  not  dire&ly  contrary  to  the  conftitution,  it  would  be  agreed  to.  He 
then  adverted  to  the  conftitution,  and  read  the  paffage  refpeciing  reprefentation  and 
taxation,  which  are  to  be  apportioned  according  to  numbers.  He  obferved  that 
there  were  evidently  wanting  to  complete  the  fentence,  thefe  words,  as  nearly  as  may 
he.  With  this  explanation  added,  he  went  on  to  fhew,  that  the  principle  of  equality- 
would  be  more  ftrictly  adhered  to,  by  admitting  his  amendment,  than  by  reje&ine 
it  :  for  if  Delaware  contains  58,000  inhabitants,  28,000  were  certainly  nearer  to 
33,coo  than  33,000  were  to  58,000.  He  recited  other  paffages  of  the  conftitution, 
to  fhew  that  his  idea  was  compatible  v;ith  it. 

Mr.  Bcnfon  again  fuggefted  his  proportion,  of  apportioning  the  reprefentation  ac- 
cording to  the  whwle  population.  He  was  in  favour  of  a  large  reprefentation.  The 
principle  advanced  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennfylvania  (Mr.  Findley)  he  faid,  was 
undoubtedly  juft,  that  a  large  reprefentation  was  neceffary  in  a  free  government 
for  information  and  fecurity  :  this  principle  was  not  to  be  difputed.  And  with  re- 
fpecl  to  the  danger  from  corruption,  he  faid,  undoubtedly  patronage  and  influence 
would  creep  in  ;  but  he  conceived  that  danger  of  a  more  ferious  nature  was  to  he 
apprehended  from  another  quarter.  Gentlemen  had  mentioned  the  funding  fyftem. 
In  queftions  of  that  kind,  where  one  part  of  the  union  thought  themfelves  the  only 
fufferers,  the  liberties  of  this  country  would  be  but  a  fecondary  confideration.  For 
in  a  republican  government  the  majority  muft  rule,  and  the  minority  muft  fubmit 
except  they  are  oppreffed,  and  then  they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  refift. 

Mr.  Giles  defended  the  bill.  He  obferved  that  the  apparent  inequality  in  the  re- 
prefentation of  the  fmaller  ftates,  was  rendered  equal  by  their  reprefentation  in  the 
fenate.  He  enlarged  on  the  idea  of  adhering  to  the  amendment  propofed  to 
the  conftitution.  The  inequality  fpoken  of,  he  laid,  was  in  fact  in  favour  of  fmaller 
ftates.  He  adverted  to  the  reftive  fpiric  in  fome  of  the  ftates.  Some  of  the  mea- 
fures  of  congrefs,  he  faid,  were  fo  difliked,  that  the  people  in  thofe  ftates  wifhe<i 
themfelves  feparated  from  the  government.  The  people  of  the  ftate  from  which  he 
came,  were  fo  imprelfed  with  the  idea  of  the  ratio  being  fettled  agreeably  to  the  bill 
that  he  really  feared,  the  difcontents  of  the  people  there  would  be  increafed  to  an 
alarming  degree,  fhould  the  amendment  of  the  fenate  be  agreed  to. 
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The  motion  for  agreeing  to  the  amendment  was  negatived— -yeeh  29  ;  nays  31. 
The  fenate  refufed  to  recede  from  this  amendment ;  and  the  hbufe  to  concur  therein  ; 

t—  fo  the  hill  was  loir. 

On  a  motion  made  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  that  they  mould  recede  from 
their  difacrreerocnt  to  the  amendment  propofed  by  the  fenate,  the  debate  was  renew- 
ed, and  the  tendency  of  the  amendment  fully  inVeftigated- 

Mt.Amu  faid,  the  amendment  oropoied  by  the  fenate,  though  a  Angle  prope.fi. 
tion    involved  two  queitions,  which  it  would  be  proper,  on  this  occafion,  to  di.tcuft 

diftincily.  , 

Is  the  bill  wroo?,  as  the  houfe  paffed  it  ?  and  13   the  propoied   amendment  of  the 

fenate  fit  and  proper  ?  ' 

The  original  bill  ?ives  the  ratio  of  one  memoer  to  30,000  penons,  and  proceeds  to 
date  the  number  of'Veprefentatives  which  the  refpeelive  Hates  fliall  have  in  the  next 
C&ogrefc.  If  in  this  diftribution  of  members,  it  flv.iil  appear  that  we  have  not  pur- 
eed the  conftitution,  the  hill  is  a  bad  one,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  concur  with  the 
fenate,  at  lead  in  ftrikingout  the  exceptionable  part. 

The  conftitution  directs  that  reprefentatives  ihall  be  apportioned  among  the  fevcral 
dates  acecrrdina  to  their  refpective  numbers.  The  whole  number  of  reprefentatives 
ha*  firft  fixed,  they  fhail  be  apportioned  to  any  date  according  to  its  cenfus.  The 
rule  of  three  will  (hew  what  part  of  the  reprefentation  any  date  fh  ill  have.  The 
wifdom  and  caution  of  the  constitution  have  left  very  little  to  congrds  in  this  affair. 
Though  congrels  is  to  apportion  the  members,  the  rule  of  apportionment  is  fixed  5 
the  number  of  reprefentatives  wiil  be  112.  Thefe  are  to  be;  apportioned  to  each 
date  according  to  its  numbers.  What  part  of  the  il2  members  will  Virginia  have 
accor  ling  to  its  people  ?  The  anfwer  is  eafily  found-  Virginia,  having  630,000  per- 
fons  (which  is  her  federal  number,  after  deluding  two  fifths  for  the  fiaves  according 
to  the  conditution)  is  entitled  to  29  members  ?  The  bill  gives  her  21.  Is  that  right  ? 
Who  will  fay  that  the  words  or  meaning  of  the  conftitution  are  purfued  ?  Arc  the 
reprefentatives,  then,  apportioned  or  difproportioned  ? 

We  may  believe  the  refult  of  figures.  The  fum  isfhort  and  eafy  to  reckon.  Let 
us  not  then  perfid  in  a  meafure  which  palpably  violates  the  conditution.  The  argu- 
ment might  dop  here  ;  hut,  to  mew  how  other  dates  will  be  wronged  by  the  bill, 
it  may  be  well  to  proceed.  If  the  conditution  had  been  filent,  as  we  are  men,  com- 
mon fenfe  would  have  told  us,  and  as  we  are  freemen,  -we  fhould  have  learned  from 
our  habits  of  acting,  that  an  unequal  reprefentation  is  wrong.  But  the  conditution 
is  not  fiknt,  and  yet  the  bill  gives  Virginia  21  members. 

The  dates  of  Vermont,  New-Hampfhire,  Rhode-Ifland,  Connecticut,  New-Jsr- 
fey,  and  Delaware,  have  766,428  perfons,  and  they  will  have  by  the  bill,  only  21 
members.  Wirh  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  perfons  more  than 
Virginia,  they  will  have  no  more  members  than  that  lingle  date. 

Thus  Virginia  has  by  the  bill  two  members  more  than  her  due  number  compared 
with  the  whole  union,  and  not  lefs  than  four  as  it  refpe&s  the  fix  dates  before  men- 
tioned. 

From  this  view  cf  the  operation  of  the  hill,  I  draw  this  conclufion,  which  I  pre- 
fume  is  anticipated,  that  the  propofed  diftribution  of  representatives  is  neither  juft 
and  equal  in  iti'elf,  nor  warranted  by  the  conditution. 

If  further  evidence  of  this  injuRice  fhould  be  demanded,  it  can  be  furnifhed.  Fe- 
prcfentatives  and  direct  tax,  s  are  to  be  apportioned  by  the  fame  rule  ;  and  there  is  a 
nnnifed  propriety  in  the  rule.  In  the  diftribution  of  benefits  and.  burdens,  the  condi- 
tution has  wifely  excluded  this  means  and  temptation  to  partiality. 

It  is  an  additional  fecurity  to  our  property  that  thefe  who  hold  the  power  aTe  made 
to  feci  it  when  they  exerJle  it  ;  and  that  exactly  in  the  degree  that  they  hold  it  ; 
taxes  are  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  numbers  in  the  refpective  ilates.  It 
would  not  be  allowed  by  the  conilitutiou  to  ufe  one  rule  for  apportioning  taxes  and 
another  for  the  members.  If  two  thio^; >  are  to  be  compared  with  a  third  and  made 
equal  to  it,  it  follows  that  they  mull  be  equal  to  a\ch  other.  Let  us  fuppofe  this  bill 
to  have  b-_.  .  hw  ;  and  for  the  more  plainly  fhewihg  its  tendency,  let  us  fuppofe 
Virginia  to  have  630,000  peifons,  her  true  number,  and  il  members,  and  the  13 
flutes  to  h.:v.\  l  s^De  la  ware  actual  ty  has,  59,000  perfons  each,  and  one  member  t0 
each  ftate  ;  in  the  whole,  Iv3^7»oco  peffonk     fcet  U9  fnppoft  1  ivtx  to  '     law  equal 
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to  a  dollar  for  each  perSon  ill  the  14  dates,  that  is,  a  tax  of  1, 397,000  dollars.  Vir- 
ginia, in  joint  of  juftice,  and  by  the  constitution,  Should  pay  only  according  to  her 
numbers,  or  030.000  dollars;  y^t  fhe  would  pay  21  parts  in  34,  or  1,007,000  dollars, 
being  377,000  more  than  her  proportion.  Whether  with  21  membus  in  34,  tiw~ 
wrong  would  be  impoled  or  fubmitted  to,  is  not  my  queStion.  This  may  be  called 
an  extreme  cafe  ;  yet,  in  fact,  Delaware,  New-Jerfey,  Connecticut,  New-Hampshire^ 
and  Vermont,  on  a  tax  equal  to  a  dollar  a  head,  would  avoid  more  than  ijo.co 
dollars  of  their  juft  proportion  ;  the  juftice  and  the  conflitutionality  of  Such  an  ap- 
portionment of  taxes  are  upon  an  equal  footing. 

Extraordinary  as  this  ftatement  may  feem,  it  is  not  eafy  to  Shew  an  authority  is 
congrtSs  to  apportion  a  tax  on  any  other  principle.  It  would  not  do  to  deprive  a  ftate 
of  its  proportion  of  members,  and  yet  to  laddie  it  with  taxes,  according  to  numbers  : 
The  departure  from  the  rule  of  the  conflitution  in  the  cafe  of  representatives,  would 
be  rendered  both  more  flagrant  and  more  galling,  by  an  adherence  to  it  in  the  impa- 
ction of  taxes.  Such  a  comment  upon  this  law  would  Silence  its  advocates  ;  fueh  an 
execution  of  it  would  disfranchise  the  Sufferers. 

But  this  is  not  the  country,  and  I  trull  this  is  not  the  government  to  do  a  violence 
of  this  fort  ;  therefore,  no  tax  would  be  laid.  And  yet,  unlcl's  a  new  cenfus  fhould 
betaken,  or  a  new  law,  at  lead,  for  apportioning  reprefentatives,  fhould  be  p ailed, 
congrefs  might  be  found  destitute  of  one  of  its  constitutional  faculties. 

The  gentlemen  who  vote  for  this  law  have  been  importuned  to  defend  it  ;  anxious 
as  we  are  under  the  fear  of  feeing  the  constitution  and  our  primary  civil  rights  violat- 
ed, we  have  liftened  to  hear  reafons  which  would  Shew  fume  rcSpect  for  the  one  and 
the  other.  It  is  needlefs  to  decide  whether  men's  paffions  will  be  Soothed  or  their  un- 
derstandings convinced  by  an  argument  of  this  kind,  that,  as  the  Small  Slates  are 
equally  with  the  large  ones  represented  in  the  Senate,  the  advantage  which  the  bill 
will  Secure  to  Virginia  in  the  representative  branch  is  Si:  and  proper,  and  that  it 
W3s  So  intended  by  the  conflitution.  Ts  one  in  equality,  if  it  really  exifled,  to  be  balanc- 
ed by  another?  Becaufe  the  conflitution  has  Secured  to  each  State  an  equal  vote  in  the 
fenate,  are  we  at  liberty  to  make  a  new  constitution  as  often  as  we  make  a  representa- 
tion law,  to  counterpoise  it ;  and  under  a  form  of  government  contrived  to  Secure 
equal  liberty,  and  to  fix  right  above  opinion,  are  the  meafure  and  the  nature  of  this 
retribution  to  the  great  States  to  depend  on  our  arbitrary  discretion?  This  anSvver  is 
perhaps  more  Serious  than  the  argument.     Let  it  be  refuted  by  itfelf. 

BecauSe  the  great  Slates  Suffer  wrong  in  the  constitutional  compact,  will  this  bill 
do  them  right  ?  Is  MaffachuSetts  or  North-Carolina  benefited  by  giving  Virginia  two 
extra  members  ?  By  this  bill  the  great  States  are  injured  as  well  as  the  Small  ones. 
The  Small  ones  are  injured  as  it  reSpects  each  other.  Delaware  will  have  one  member, 
Rhode-lfland  two;  yet  the  latter  has  only  nine  thoul'and  more  people  than  the  former. 
But  the  doctrine  tears  up  the  foundation  of  compact  on  which  we  Stand,  and  under 
the  appearance  of  vindicating  the  biil  from  a  charge  of  violating  the  constitution, 
eStablifhes  a  claim  to  violate  it  at  pleafure. 

It  has  been  faid  that  the  reprefentatives  are  to  he  apportioned  anions  the  Several 
States  ;  that  congrefs  is  not  to  regard  the  number  of  the  whole  nation  :  it  is  not  eaSy 
to  See  how  the  bill  can  be  defended  on  any  principle  oS  diftribution  among  the  States. 
The  representatives  are  to  be  apportioned  according  to  numbers.  The  nundurof 
members  alloted  to  a  State  mufl  correfpond  either  with  the  number  of  ptrfons  in  any 
other  State,  or  the  number  in  all  the  States  ;  compare  Virginia  with  either  of  the  Six 
States  beforementioned,  or  with  the  whole  fix  ;  it  appears  that  13  o,octo  perfons  in  the 
latter  will  go  unrepreSentcd  ;  compare  Virginia  with  the  nation,  fhe  has  two  mem- 
bers more  than  her  proportion.  Why  then  is  it  So  zealeuSiy  contended  that  the  ap- 
portionment is  not  to  be  made  upon  the  entire  number  of  the  union,  but  upon  the 
cenfusof  each  State  ?  The  bill  is  as  naked  of  defence  en  the  one  cqmparifon  as  the 
other.  It  departs  as  widely  fiom  the  principles ofi  its  advocates  as  from  thofe  of  its 
adverfaries. 

It  is  indeed  intimated,  that  you  are  to  take  the  ratio  of  3c, coo,  and  to  apply  it  to 
each  Mate,  without  regarding  its  operation.  To  juflify  this  interpretation,  the  text 
of  the  conflitution  ought  to  read,  tack  jl 'ate  frail  have  as  many  members  as.  the  ratio  <jf 
30, OOO  applied  to  the  number  of  f-erfens  ivili I  give  it :  But  that  inflruincnt  is  very  differ- 
ently cxpreSSed,  arid  much  better ;  reprefentatmetdnddvte&  tax:s  are  to  be  apportioned 
among  thefvsralfj.4.;;  c::v;:r-.i~m:Q  t&eir   r^ffeSis/e  number*.     Will  any  gentlemen  who 
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votes  for  the  bill  fay  that  it  is  fuch  an  apportionment  ?  Will  it  accord  with  the  con- 
stitution to  take,  inftead  of  fuch  an  apportionment,  an  arbitrary  ratio,  which,  inftead 
of  apportioning,  difproportions  reprefentatives  to  numbers  ?  The  ratio  mentioned 
in  the  conftitution,  and  in  the  propofed  amendment  to  it,  evidently  relates  to  the 
whole  number  of  reprefentatives,  which  according  to  it  may  be  had  from  the  whole 
nation,  and  not  from  the  number  of  people  in  a  flate  ;  any  other  fenfe,befides  being- 
unnatural,  would  difagree  with  the  ciaufe  which  directs  how  reprelentatives  fhall  be 
apportioned- 

By  the  ratio  of  one  to  30,000  may  be  known  the  greateft  number  of  reprefenta- 
tives which  fhall  form  this  branch  of  the  government.  Having  determined  the  num- 
ber, it  remains  to  apportion  the  members  according  to  the  cenfus  in  the  refpective 
Hates.  Nothing  is  more  natural,  or  correfponds  more  perfectly  with  the  conftitution, 
than  to  find  firft  the  whole  number  of  reprefentatives,  and  then  to  apportion  them 
as  the  conftitution  directs.  But  this  method  would  not  fuit  the  prefent  emergency  ; 
for  that  would  give  Virginia  19  members,  and  no  more.  Inftead  of  beginning  with 
the  whole  number,  the  bili  fays,  let  us  begin  at  the  other  end  ;  give  Virginia  her  21 
firft,  and,  if  the  number  fhould  hold  out,  give  to -all  the  flares  at  that  rate.  It 
feems  on  trial  the  number  will  not  hold  out  to  apportion  in  that  manner,  ftill,  howe- 
ver, fays  the  bill,  give  Virginia  her  2,1. 

Let  the  conftitution  become  what  the  bill  makes  it,  a  dead  letter.  Still,  however, 
men,  and  freemen,  will  remain,  who  will  prefcrve  the  departed  fpirit  ;  for,  before 
the  conftitution  was  formed  our  rights  were  equal ;  and  can  it  be  believed  that  com- 
pact has/  made  them  lefs  ?  Men,  equal  in  rights,  affented  to  a  government  which 
preisrves  them  equal  in  power  :  30,000  citizens  rending  where  they  may,  muft  pof- 
fefs  civil  rights  and  powers  equal  to  30,000  in  any  other  part  of  the  union  ;  yet, 
though  a  compact,  which  ought  to  be  inviolable,  has  ordained  that  reprefentation,  that 
is  to  fay,  power,  fhall  be  apportioned  according  to  numbers,  this  bill,  contradicting 
the  language  of  nature  and  compact,  directs,  that  30,000  in  Virginia  fhall  have  as 
much  power  as  near  60,000  in  Delaware  and  feveral  other  ftates. 

It  would  ill  fuit  the  ferioufnefs  of  my  prefent  emotions,  to  fay  how  little  the  fuppof- 
ed  expediency  of  a  numerous  afiembiy,  and  many  other  favourite  topics,  have  to  do 
with  the  debate;  conftitutional  queftions  are  fo  frequent-they  have  almoft  loft  their 
power  to  imprefs  us.  But  this  touches  the  firft  organization  of  the  body  politick  ;  it 
goes  to  ftifu  liberty  in  her  cradle  ;  it  eftablifh.es  the  power  of  a  part  over  the  whole  ; 
it  is  a  disfranchisement  of  fome  of  the  ftatts.  If  the  rights  of  Virginia  were  invad- 
ed, I  truft  I  ihould  be  equally  zealous  to  maintain  them.  For  the  common  right  is 
the  common  Security  ;  but  this  bill  tears  the  title  deed  in  pieces. 

Having  compared  the  bill  with  the  conftitution,  and  feen  the  reftilt  of  the  compa- 
rifon,  it  remains  to  enquire  what  amendment  will  be  proper  and  conftitutional.  In 
this  part  of  the  enquiiy,  1  will  not  pretend  to  fay  that  I  have  arrived  at  equal  cer- 
tainty. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bill  is  bad,  but  I  am  not  equally  fatisfied  of  the-befk 
mode  of  amending  it. 

To  determine  what  is  right,  fome  principle  muft  be  afcertained.     That  firft  prin- 
ciple  is  equality  ;   it   is  another    name  f<  r  juilice  :   That  which  is  the  right  of  the 
people,  therefore,  is  the  duty  of  the  government.      But  as  it  is  not  practicable  to  ap- 
por  ion  reprefentatives  exactly  among  the  feveral   ftates  according  to  their  numbers, 
it  is  our  duty  to  approach  as  nearly  to  that  equality  as  may  be.     If  an  apportionment 
is  propofed,  and  it   can  be  fhewn  that  a  more  equal  one  can  be  made,  it  becomes  our 
duty  io  to  make  it.     For  if  we  have  an  arbitrary  discretion  to   reject  the  moft  equal 
apportionment,  and  to  adopt  a   lefs  equal,  what  is  to  reftrain  us  from    chufing  the 
3eaft  equal  of  all,  that  is  to  fay,  having  no  apportionment  at  all.     If  this  principle 
is  not  to  govern  us,  then  we  are  to  act  without  any  rule  at  all,  and  the  conftitution 
was  made  in  vain.     We  cannot  have  more  reprefentatives   than  one  to  30,000  ;  but 
in  apportioning  them,  let  us  follow  the  conftitution,  and  do  it  according  to  numbers; 
and  when  we  ftop,  as  we  muft,  (hort  of  a  perfect  equality,  it  will  be  the  conftitution 
that  reftrains  us.      In  doing  this,  we  ihall  aflame  no  arbitrary    control  over  the  equal 
and  facred  rights  of  the  people-      We  fhall  have  done  ail  that  wc  can   to  »»ive    them, 
energy.     It  has  appeared  en  difcuflion,  that  the  rule  of  30,000,  propofed  by  the  bill, , 
is  fo  far  from   being  the  moft  equal,  that  no   more   capricious  and  unjuft  difpropor-  • 
tionmeut  of  reprefentatives  has  yet  been    fuggefted.     The  ratio  of  33,000,  though 

not?  free  from  exception*,  is  lefs  unequal,  and  lyavta.lcit  unrepresented  fractions. 
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Having  made'fome  further  obfervations,  he  concluded  by  exhibiting  a  table,  th$ 
object  of  which  was,  to  prove  that  the  amendment  would  fecure  a  greater  equality 
af  reprefentation,  than  the  bill,  in  its  original  ftate. 

Mr.  Dayton  faid,  that  if  the  vote  which  was  about  to  be  taken,  were  merely  to  de- 
termine what  lhouldbe  the  ratio  of  representation,  he  fhould  have  been  contented  to 
remain  in  his  feat,  and  give  a  filent  vote  upon  the  occafion  ;  but  to  him  it  appeared 
to  involve  in  it  a  queftion  and  a  principle  or  infinitely  higher  moment. 

Two  of  the  members  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Dayton  obferved,  had  candidly  admit- 
ted the  inequalities  complaineu  of  in  the  apportionment  prefcribed  by  the  bill  lent 
up  to  the  fenate,  and  had  acknowledged  the  advantages. ''to  be  given  to  their  flute 
over  every  other  :  they  did  not,  he  faid,  contradict  the  calculations,  Qor  combat  the 
arguments  which  had  been  offered  againft  it,  but  they  boldly  claimed  and  exact  d 
thofe  advantages  as  a  right.  This  being  the  cafe,  the  queftion  wa«  in  reality  no  loOg* 
cr,  whether  30  or  33,000  fhould  be  the  rule  of  apportionment,  but  whether  the lc- 
gillature  of  the  union  were  in  future  to  frame  their  acts  with  a  view  to  the  particular 
and  almoft  exclufive  advantage  of  Virginia,  and  to  bend  and  accommodate  their 
laws  to  the  interefts  and  will  of  the  people  or  reprefentativts  of  that  (late. 

It  was  now  alfo  to  be  determined,  Mr.  Dayton  further  obferved,  whether  Penn- 
sylvania was  hereafter  deftined  to  hold  in  her  hands,  as  fhe  had  been  in  fome  meafure 
ufed  to  do,  the  political  balance  of  the  ftates,  to  be  the  umpire  in  our  difputes,  and 
the  centre  of  our  union.  Judging,  he  faid,  from  the  votes  upon  record,  relating  to 
this  buiinefs,  and  from  fome  other  circumftances,  fhe  was  no  longer  intended  or  qua- 
lified to  hold'that  important  ftation.  The  aRcient  prophecy,  he  faid,  feemed  to  be 
verifying  among  a  people  for  whom  he  had  never  confidered  it  as  intended.  1  he 
faviour  of  this  country,  the  political  Shiloh,  was  now  among  us,  and  univerfaily 
known  and  acknowledged,  and  the  fceptre  was  about  to  depart  from  Judah.  1  hefcj 
he  added,  were  the  well  known  preparatives  to  the  fummens  which  was  loon  to  fol- 
low, for  their  affembling  at  the  New-Jerufalem.  He  concluded,  with  faying,  that 
not  Pennfylvania  alone,  but  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  union  would  have  reafon  to 
repent  the  determination  againft  the  amendment  of  the  fenate,  and  the  adherence  to 
the  original  bill.  He,  for  his  own  part,  believed  that  fuch  a  determination  not  only 
ftruck  at  the  exiftence  of  the  ftate  foverei^nties,  but  reached  to  the  very  vita.s  of  the 
general  government,  and  that  it  muft  eventually  produce  either  a  general  confohda* 
tion  of  the  union  into  one  national  mafs,  or  an  abfolute  feparation  of  its  members. 

Mr.  fV/wM?fuppofedthat  a  Virginian  was  poffeffed  of  equal  rights  with  other 
men  ;  if  this  be  a  government  of  compadt,  he  has  equal  rights  with  other  men  ;  but 
is  it  a  reafon,  that  becaufe  Virginia  has  relinquifhed  a  part  of  her  rights  when  this 
compact  was  forming,  that  fhe  lhould  not  now  hold  what  fhe  has  not  religned  ?  '1  he 
difpute  on  the  ratio  of  reprefentation  does  not  affedt  Virginia  ;  lor  whatever  ratio 
may  be  adopted,  her  reprefentation  muft  always  be  complete  :  whether  this  be  a  con- 
folidated  or  federal  government,  Virginia  will  have  her  full  proportion  in  every 
cafe  except  one,  that  is,  m  cafe  fhe  fhould  be  reduced  to  a  lets  number  than  one 
member  ;  fo  that,  upon  whatever  grounds  we  take  it,  whether  fractional  or  cant ti- 
tutional,  the  refult  will  be  nearly  the  fame.  Calculations  therefore,  are  out  oi  the 
queftion,  and  after  all  the  arguments  of  northern  and  tout hern  uittrdli, o f  the  dif- 
ferences betwee 
ginia  and  Delaware 

large  ftates,  and  add  to  the  feven  i'maller  ones.  Thus  is  one  nxtecnu.  m  tu*  w*.«» 
reprefentation  of  the  union  to  be  deducted  unconditionally  from  one  part  and  given 
away  to  another,  which  has  already  more  than  a  juft  proportion  in  the  government  : 
for  although  it  is  contended,  that  we  fhould  not  argue  from  the  proportion  t&e  lmall 
ftates  bear  in  the  fenate,  yet,  I  hold  it  fair,  in  fpeaking  of  a  government  ot  repre- 
fentation, to  take  the  whole  into  view,  and  not  be  governed  by  fucn  partial  compa- 
rifons.  Under  this  confideration,  I  fay,  that  every  man  in  Virginia,  as  reprelented 
in  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  is  to  a  man  in  Delaware  only  as  ohe  to^Uvm 
atuLone  half,  and  in  the  election  of  a  prefident  only  as  one  to  one  and  an  half. 


This  ie. 


jutig  in  the  neighbounnjuu  v.*  •»*•«««..,   .......  — }  — 

tween  them,  fhould  be  reprefentedonly  in  the  proportion  of  ww  to  ttrvtft  <W  **  ?*& 

Juguft,   1792,  K 
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1  contend  that  the  principle  which  comes  the  neareft  to  hold  eut  equal  rights  to 
every  man,  is  the  moil  proper  one,  and  one  that  1  will  always  contend  for,  as  a  citi- 
zen of  the  united  dates,  and  as  a  citizen  of  Virginia.  I  fhall  never  wifh  to  encroach 
upon  the  conftitution,  but  I  will  be  equally  againftdeflroyingthe  balance  between  the 
lights  which  the  people  have  delegated,  and  thofe  they  have  retained.  " 

Take  thefubjeCl  in  any  point  of  view,  the  five  large  ftates  will  fend,  fuppofe  81 
members,  to  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  and  1^.  to  the  fenate,  whilft  the  nine  fmall- 
cr  ftates  will  have  31  members  in  this  houfe,  and  18  in  the  fenate  ;  fo  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  reprefentation  in  the  one  is  overpowered  in  the  other,  and  taking  the 
whole  aggregate  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  united  flates,  if  divided  into  the  majority 
contained  in  uiofe  five  large  ftates,  and  the  minority  in  the  nine  fmaller  ones,  it 
appears  that  the  minority  of  the  people  can  dictate  to  the  majority  in  elections,  &c. 

Government  is  formed  by  an  affociation  of  the  people  upon  principles  of  equality, 
jand  whilft  we  admit  the  argument  of  fovereignty  retained  to  the  flates  in  the  fenate, 
let  us  not  lefe  Tight  of  juftice,  right,  and  equity.  He  concluded,  by  declaring  himfejf 
of  the  fame  opinion  as  formerly,  in  favour  of  the  bill;  and  as  there  were  no  reafons 
offered  by  the  fenate,  or  for  them,  that  could  induce  him  to  change,  confequently  he 
could  r.oi  recede  from  his  opinion. 

Air.  Madifon,  after  making  a  few  prefatory  rbfervations,  faid  he  felt  himfelf 
impelled  to  take  fome  notice  of  the  arguments  that  had  been  ufed  this  day,  on  the 
fubject  before  the  houfe  :  he  would  not,  however,  attempt  any  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New-Jerfey,  nor  pretend  to  follow  him  in  his  flights  of  imagination  re- 
ipecling  the  New-Jerufalem  or  the  umpirage  of  Pennfylvania,  but  leave  it  to  thofe  to 
whom  fuch  obfervations  might  have  been  addreffed  to  draw  their  own  conc:ufionsf 
He  was  furry  that  it  almoft  always  happened,  whenever  any  queflion  of  general  po- 
licy and  advantage  £0  the  union  was  before  the  houfe,  and  gentlemen  found  tbem- 
felvss  at  a  lots  for  general  arguments,  they  commonly  rcforted  to  local  views;  and 
at  all  times,  as  well  as  the  prefent,  when  there  was  mod  occafion  for  members  to  act 
with  the  utmpft  cooipefs,  when  their  judgments  ought  to  be  the  leall  biaffed,  it  was 
to  be  regretted,  that  at  thofe  times  they  fuffered  their  feelings,  paffions,  and  preju- 
dices to  govern  their  rsafon.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  mofl  important  points  are  embar- 
raffed,  the  northern  and  fouthern  interefts  are  held  up,  every  local  circumftance 
comes  into  view,  and  every  idea  of  libera'ity  and  candour  is  bamfhed. 

The  gentleman  from  New-York,  (Mr.  Lawrance,)  when  he  introduced  this  fubject 
at  the  commencement  of  the  prefent  fefiion,  d;d  it  on  the  mofl  generous  plan,  and 
disavowed  every  principle  of  ca'culation  fo  much,  that  he  then  declared  he  had  not 
fo  much  as  made  a  Gngle  calculation  of  the  different  fractions  which  have  fince  been 
introduced  into  the  debate.  His  only  object  was  to  fix  a  rule  on  general  principles," 
agreeably  to  the  conftitution  and  to  the  prefefvation  of  the  rights  of  the  people; 
and  this  idea  was  approved  by  two  of  the '  gentlemen  from  New-Jerfey,  who  have 
fince  altered  their  opinions,  although  they  then  had  no  objections,  but  as  to  the  ex- 
penfe  :  the  idea  of  fractions  was  not  then  contended  for,  but  has  fince  become  the 
■very  efience  of  the  pppofitioh  :  and  we  are  called  on  to  violate  the  conftitution,  by 
adopting  a  meafurc  that  will  give  reprefentatives  for  thofe  feparate  and  diftincl  frac- 
tions in  the  r*fuedive  ftates  ;  and  afterwards  ars  told  it  isnot  to  the  fractional  num- 
bers in  the  ftates  that  they  reler,  but  to  the  aggregate  of  the  fractions  in  the  united 
ftates.  If  this  reasoning  is  good,  why  d«  the  gentlemen  flop  at  this  boundary  of  a 
representation  by  dates  ?  why  not  proceed  to  erect  the  whole  of  the  united  flates  into 
one  dilhicl,  without  any  divifion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  inequality  they  conceive  to 
Cviil  in  refpect  to  individual  ftates  ? 

He  won  d  not  encroach  upon  the  time  of  the  houfe  by  protracting  the  debate, 
wbichhad,  already  fweTled  to  an  immoderate  extent.  Upon  the  whole,  he  fuel, 
t hi  was  a  great  queftion,  wherein  attention  fhou'd  be  paid,  to  the  people,  and  a  flrict 
p]  ;  kept  towards  the  public  good,  diverted  of  prejudice;  but  he  had  heard,  v.  ith 
pain,  how  much  had  been  faid  to  divert  the  houfe,  by  an  attention  to  fractions,  froni 
the  true  object  of,  general  welfare.  Vet,  he  hoped,  that  the  government  would*  he 
eqH  i  tiered  ;  that  none  of  thofe  predictions  or  threats,  thrown  out  in  the 

couric   of  the    debate,  that  no   mutilation  of  the    union,  would  take  pace;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  harmony  would  guide   the   decifioi;  of  tbh  que  it!  on,  free  froni 
local  cpnfldc ration. 
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Mr.  Hillhoufe.  It  has  often  been  faid  this  government  is  a  government  of  confi- 
dence, and  taking-this  forgranted,  can  it  ever  be  fuppofed  that  a  plan  of  reprefenta- 
tion,  which  is  unequal  and  unjuft,  can  excite  this  confidence.  This  ratio  of  3<s.oco, 
throws  an  additional  weight  of  feven  reprefentatives  into  the  fcale  of  the  iarge  ftates. 
If  this  principle  can  be  eftablifhed  on  this  occafion,  it  may  be  alio  extended  to  taxa- 
tion. Northern  and  fouthern  interefts  had  been  mencioned:  he  was  forry  the  idea 
had  ever  been  fuggefted  ;  but  as  it  had,  there  was  no  impropriety  in  adverting  to  it.  Let 
a  line  then  be  drawn  at  any  given  place,  and  a  ratio  eftablifhed  which  will  do  equal 
juftice  to  the  members  on  both  fides  of  that  line  ;  a  representation  that  will  deviate 
from  fuch  a  principle,  it  cannot  be  expe&ed,  will  give  fatisfaclion,  cr  be  cheerfully 
fubmitted  to  by  the  people.  The  ratio  of  33,00c,  figures  will  fhtw  it,  will  give  a 
more  equal  representation  than  that  of  30,00c.  There  had  not,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
could  not,  be  any  good  reafon  afhgned  why  it  fhould  not  be  adopted. 

Mr  Boudinot  faid  he  was  pleafed  when  gentlemen  were  defirous  of  appealing  to 
candid  and  fair  argument,  in  determining  important  queftions.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  he 
thought  there  was  a  propriety  in  examining  the  principles  of  the  bill  and  amendment, 
by  the  terms  of  the  conft itution.  It  had  been  faid  by  gentlemen,  that  the  ratio, 
when  adopted,  muft  be  applied  to  the  number  of  citizens  in  the  individual  ftates, 
and  that  no  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  the  fractions  occaficned  thereby,  becaufe  not 
regarded  by  the  conftitution.  This,  he  thought,  was  by  no  means  conclufive.  The 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  was  to  confift  of  members  chofen  every  ftcond  year,  by  the 
people  of  the  feveral  ftates  ;  thefe  members  not  to  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  to 
30,000.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  whole  number  of  reprefentatives,  to  be  chofen 
by  the  people  of  the  union,  was  the  fubjeel  contemplated  by  the  conftitution,  as  con- 
figuring this  branch  of  the  legiflature  ;  while  by  another  part  of  the  conftitution,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  congrefs,  to  apportion  them  when  fo  afctrtained,  among  the  feve- 
ral ftates,  in  proportion  to  their  reipeciive  numbers.  As  an  inftance,  fuppoie  for  ar- 
gument's fake,  the  aggregate  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  united  Hates  to  be  exact- 
ly three  millions,  by  applying  the  ratio  of  30,000,  the  constitutional  number  of  this 
houfe  would  be  found  ico  ;  congrefs  fhould  then  proceed  to  apportion  (for  he  could 
apply  no  other  meaning  to  the  word)  the  100  members  among  the  ftates,  as  their 
refpe&ive  numbers  bore  a  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  three  millions.  Thus 
the  reprefentatives  from  every  ftate  would  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  each  other, 
according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  ftate  ;  and  the  whole  reprefentation 
would  ftand  on  principles  of  perfect  equality.  An  equal  reprefentation  appears  to 
have  been  the  defirable  object  of  the  framers  of  the  conftitution.  It  is  the  very  fpirit 
of  our  government.  He  infilled  that  this  was  the  only  mode  of  applying  the  ratio, 
and  making  the  apportionment  that  would  hold  good  at  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumftances.  It  cannot  be  faid  with  propriety,  that  the  conftitution  does  not  proceed 
on  principles  of  perfect  equality  in  this  houfe,  yet  if  the  ratio  will  be  applied  to 
the  numbers  in  the  individual  ftates,  it  will  always  produce  (as  has  been  fully 
fhewn  by  feveral  gentlemen)  very  great  inequality,  by  large  fractions  being  una- 
voidable. In  one  flute  we  now  find  one  upwards  of  29,000-  He  acknowledged  the 
amendment  did  not  proceed  on  this  principle  any  more  than  the  bill,  for  which  reafon 
he  fully  approved  of  neither,  but  as  the  ratio  of  33,000  in  the  amendment  produced 
a  much  greater  equality,  and  came  in  effect  nearer  to  his  principle,  (by  reducing  the 
fractions  made  by  the  bill  nearly  two  thirds)  he  mould  prefer  it,  as  he  muft  vote  foe 
the  one  or  the   other. 

It  had  been  faid  that  they  were  making  did initions  between  the  north  and  the 
fouth— between  the  large  and  fmall  ftates.  He  oblervcd,  in  anfwer,  that  if  gen- 
tlemen would  introduce  principles  of  inequality,  that  bore  unconstitutionally  hard 
on  individual  ftates,  they  vought  not  to  take  it  amifs,  that  the  fuffering  ftates  would 
complain  of  the  injuftice.  The  injured  muft  complain,  and  the  fault,  if  any,  lies 
with  the  firft  framers  of  the  principle. 

If  gentlemen  wifhed  for  equality,  let  them  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  confti- 
tution.    Apply  the  ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  by   which  you  find  the 

thofe 


e 


final!  ftates  'We  fhould  be  taken  into  the  account,  they  do  not  confider  the  relative 
fruition  of  the  ftates  as  renrcfented  in  that  houfe.      There  the  fevereignty  of  each 
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ftate  is  represented,  and  not  the  individual  citizen.  Sovereignty  is  perfectly  equal  ia 
every  ftate.  As  fovereigns  there  are  none  great  or  (mall,  and  if  his  information  had 
been  right,  it  was  on  that  principle  that  the  fenate  was  originally  conftituted,  but  that 
houSe  was  a  representative  of  every  individual  citizen.  On  the  wnole,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  by  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  fenate,  they  would  iecure  the  great 
principles  of  equality  better  than  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Boudinot  thought  the  construction  he  had  given  the  conftitution  was  a  true 
one.  It  fupported  the  fpirit  of  the  confederation  between  the  ftates,  which  was  on 
the  footing  of  perfect  equality  in  proportion  to  numbers.  It  coincided  with  the 
taint  of  our  government,  which  was  equality  ;  and,  although  by  it,  the  number  of 
members  constituting  the  houfe  was  firft  aScertained  Srom  the  whole  people  aggre- 
gately confulered,  without  reSpect  to  the  divifion  of  ftates,  in  their  political  caoacity, 
yet  by  the  after  apportionment  among  the  reSpective  ftates  in  that  capacity,  the  vvifdom 
of  the  conftitution  appeared,  in  thus  providing  a  general  government  for  general  pur- 
pofes,  and  at  the  fame  time  making  each  individual  ftate,  as  a  ftate,  effcntial  to  the 
existence  of  that  government,  thereby  preventing,  in  the  mod  effectual  manner,  an 
unneceffary  entire  confolidation  of  the  union.  Mr.  B.  faid  he  had  originaiiy  objected 
to  the  bill,  on  account  of  a  too  numerous  and  expenfive  reprefentation,  as  well  as  c'f 
an  unequal  one,  but  chiefly  relied  on  the  laft,as  being  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
Should  ftill  prefer  a  concurrence  with  the  fenate. 

Mr.  Gerry  obferved,  that  it  had  been  fafhionable  to  fpeak  of  the  ratio  of  30,000 
as  a  federal'number  ;  he  did  not  know  what  name  to  givt  to  the  amendment  of  the 
fenate,  unlel's  it  were  called  the  fractional  number.  He  then  took  notice  of  sn  ar- 
gument which  had  been  uied  to  create  fufpicion,  that  there  was  danger  t<->  be  z~  nre- 
hended  from  a  combination  of  the  larger  ftates  ;  but  this  would  appear  a  weak  arc-u- 
ment,  when  it  was  confidered  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  fnialler  States  ere 
equal,  in  the  fenate,  to  th'ofe  of  the  greater  ftates.  The  thing  is  impoffible,  and  if 
attempted,  could  not  Succeed. 

He  wifhed  to  know  whether  it  was  the  opinion  of  gentlemen,  that  there  was  lefs 
judgment  and  lefs  firmn^in  the  houfe  of  representatives  than  in  the  Senate  ?  He 
hoped  an  equipoift  would  be  preferved  in  the  two  branches,  and  that  die  balance 
would  not  be  ckferoyed  by  constantly  giving  up  the  judgment  of  the  houfe  to  every 
whim  of  the  fenate.  If  a  latitude  be  now  admitted,  that  we  may  increafe  the  ratio 
before  the  expiration  of  the  firfl  ten  years,  the  gentlemen  in  Savour  of  the.  Senate's 
amendment  may  infift  on  a  ratio  of  50  or  60,000  ;  but  this  is  ground  they  know  they 
cannot  yet  couch  upon  ;  and  the  fame  reafon  that  Should  prevent  us  Srom  adopting 
this  extreme,  operates  againft  the  amendment.  The  whole  expenle  of  cono-rels 
from  adopting  the  ratio  in  the  bill,  will  not  amount  to  two  cents  upon  each  citizen  of 
the  united  ftates  annually,  and  as  population  increaSes  it  will  be  leSfened.  Surely,  the 
gentlemen  in  favour  of  the  amendment  cannot  object  to  rhis  trifling  expenfe.  They 
fpeak  of  a  liberal  policy  ;  I  wifh  they  would  fhew  us  an  example ,  by  agreeing  to  the 
bill  with  a  better  grace  than  they  feem  to  have  exhibited  hitherto. 

Mr.  Murray.  The  Subject  has  gone  through  a  very  ample  difcuffion.  When  the 
queftion  of  reprefentation  firft  came  on,  the  theory  of  the  government  was  ably  re- 
forted  to  by  thoSe  who  urged  a  large  representation.  Sir,  I  moft  heartily  agreed  in 
the  principle,  on  which  a  large  majority  of  this  houfe  made  30,000  the  ratio.  As 
I  ftill  am  of  that  opinion,  I  Shall  be  indulged  by  this  houSe,  while  I  give  my  reaSona 
for  adhering,  with  a  firmneSs  which  may  be  deemed  by  Some  tcnaciouSnefs,  to  a  re- 
jection of  the  amendment  of  the  fenate. 

I  voted  for  30,000,  becaufe  I  faw  in  that  ratio  the  constitutional  jwifhes  and  expec- 
tations of  the  people..  I  deemed  the  largeft  poffible  ratio  allowed  by  the  conftitution 
to  be  the  Source  of  national  government,  and  its  belt  Security.  Nothing,  fir,  which 
I  have  yet  heard,  has  convinced  me  to  the  contrary.  It  is  unneceffary  to  recapitu- 
late whatever  has  been  faid  on  this  point.  I  muft  remark,  however,  that  during  the 
difcuSTion,  the  members  of  this  houfe,  who  fuggefted  that  principle,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  convinced.  They  feemed  to  be  mafters  of  their  own  opinions,  and  to  aoree  in 
this  idea,  without  adverting  to  the  dodrine  of  fractions,  that  the  Sole  queftion  was 
a  point  of  theory  rather  than  a  meafure  of  expedience  ;  and  they  decided,  by  a  large 
majority,  that  in  this  houfe,  immediately  warm  from  the  very  bofom  of  the  pcopfe, 
the  ratio  of  30,000  was  theoretically  corredt  and  practically  ufeful.  The  bill  wai 
fent  up  to  the  Senate,  who  returned  it  with  an  amendment  of  33,000  as  the  ratio.     I 
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voted  againll  that  amendment,  becaufe  it  was  an  attack  upon  the  principle  of  an  en* 
larged  representation  ;  and  becaule  tne  idea  of  fractional  reprefentation  aimed  at  by 
the  amendment,  wai  but  a  commutation  of  the  evil  of  fractions  from  one  State  to 
another,  from  the  eastern  to  the  louthern  ;  and  contained  a  Surrender  of  the  princi- 
ple, without  an   attainment  of  convenience. 

Sir,  it  has  been  in  tne  courfe  of  debate  foretold,  that  that  honourable  body  would 
be  averfe  to  an  enlarged  representation  here.  Whatever  has  been  argued,  has  been 
verified  by  experience ;  nor  can  any  man  be  at  a  lofs  to  fee  that  the  temper  againft 
large  representation,  though  not  openly  avowed,  for  that  would  have  been  impolitic, 
has  been  covertly  and  Successfully  exerted,  under  the  Semblance  of  equality  of  represen- 
tation, by  this  doctrine  of  fractions  It  was  Sent  down  into  this  houfe  in  the  form 
of  i  atbufy  aud  fufpicion,  a.,j  it  has  produced  its  eff.-cts  It  has  rouSed  the  latent 
cal  inte-eits  from  their  plans,  and  we  have  had  debates  entirely  conStru6ted  on 
nets  cf  northern  and  Southern  interests  and  influence. 

A  propofition  was  made  by  a  member  from  New- York,  Mr,  Benfon,  and  reiterat- 
.  nile  nan  from  Delaware.  The  object  of  this  proposition  was  to  Sum  up 
rations,  and  from  the  aggregate  take  Seven  members.  Sir,  if  I  was  furprifed,  I 
Ctfnfeft  I  was  delighted  to  S<<e  men  who  had  a  few  days  before  oppyfed  in  theory  the 
id-  •  of  a  large  representation,  come  down  with  moderation,  and  Suggeft  this  great 
principle,  eveii  in  a  bad  form,  I  imagined  they  were  converted.  I  voted  againll  this 
propofition,  becaufe  I  thought  it,  firft,  unconstitutional,  inafmuch  as  it  could  have 
been  contemplated  but  in  the  consolidation  of  Statss  ;  and  becaufe  I  thou;.,  i  it  con- 
tained a  fo'ecifm  in  poitics.  I  deemed  it  unconititutional,  as  the  confutation  calls 
for  a  representation  of  the  people  of  the  refytciive  states  in  a  rat; o  of  30,000;  and 
if  this  had  been  obtained,  it  was  to  be  done  by  collecting  the  fragments  of  constituent* 
from  dates  widely  Separate,  and  giving  a  representation  of  their  fractions  thus  divided 
to  that  State  which  had  the  largeSt  fraction.  Thus,  fir,  the  two  from  Delaware  would 
be  chofen  by  leSs  than  the  constitution  contemplates,  as  there  are  not  60,000  ;  and  it 
is  in  vain  to  Say,  that  the  member  choSen  by  15,000  is  elected  by  the  addition  of 
J.ooo  in  any  other  ftate,  in  order  to  complete  his  proper  number  of  constituents,  for 
they  d'»  not  eleSi  him  :  and  if  it  be  Said  that  he  nevertheless  does  repreSent  them  as 
his  conllituents,  it  can  only  be  by  the  idea  of  a  consolidation  having  pre-exiSted, 
which  no  man  has  yet  openly  averred  to  be  the  doctrine  on  this  Subject.  The  very 
firfl  and  mod  intelligible  principle  of  representation  in  government  is,  that  the  repre- 
fentative  is  reSponfible  to  his  constituents;  but,  Sir,  this,  though  an  abstract  truth, 
mufc  be  {hewn  to  the  people  not  in  a  fiction,  but  in  a  Solid  and  practical  mode,  con- 
genial wich  their  habits,  and  palpable  to  their  understandings 

In  tha  adoption  of  this  extraordinary  propofition,  the  idea  of  virtual  representation 
is  the  only  one  which  at  all  protects  it.  No  man,  however,  who  knows  the  country, 
will  tamper  and  trifle  with  So  folia1  a  part  of  government,  as  that  of  actual  represen- 
tation and  actual  refponfibility.  I  never,  fir,  could  conSent  to  commute  a  known  and 
practical  meaSure  of  good,  for  a  flimfy  Speculation,  which  could  only  have  been  in- 
vented to  Serve  particular  view?,  and  was  mever  thought  of  till  it  was  discovered  in 
what  manner  the  fractions  would  affect  particular  flates. 

For  thefe  reafons,  Sir,  I  voted  againll  that  propofition.  I  Shall  now  vote  againft 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  becauSe  I  find  no  cure,  but  a  partial  one,  for  the  in- 
convenience of  fradlions;  and  even  this  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  expenSe  of  principle. 
Though  this  amendment  may  grafify  fame  States,  as  New-Jerfey,  that  may  have 
large  fractions,  it  throws  off  the  evil  from  them  on  other  States.  The  fraction  of 
Maffachufetts  may  be  Smaller,  but  the  State  of  Maryland  lofes  a  member,  and  will 
have  a  large  fraction.  Sir,  I  can  find  nothing  in  this  amendment,  but  the  defign  to 
accomplifh  what  I  humbly  conceive  an  unwholeSome  end  by  improper  means,  aud 
(hall  therefore  vote  againll  the  propofed  amendment. 

Mr,  F'mdleyy  From  the  various  observations  which  had  been  made  on  the  Subject, 
faid  it  had  become  nscelfary  that  a  vote  Should  be  given  with  .hie  deliberation—  Such  a 
vote  as  constitutional  juftice  Should  require  :  for  as  to  general  jultice,  it  was  entirely 
out  of  the  qucflion  ;  and  indeed,  he  Said,  that  general  jultice  could  not  be  done,^  on 
the  principles  of  any  government  under  heaven.  He  adverted  to  the  particular  Situ- 
ation of  the  refpective  States,  and  faid,  that  this  general  jullice  was  not  attainable  m 
any  one  of  them.  We  are  not  to  be  moved  by  any  threats;  we  act  on  principle, 
smd  we  will  entrench  ourfclvcs  in  principle  ;  and  this  principle  of  couftiUtfoaal 
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equality  Is  all  that  we  can  pretend  to.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  ratio  will  productf 
/rations— and  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  of  fractions,  we  are  to  reduce  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  from  the  conilitutional  number  of  one  to  every  30,000  ;  that 
is  we  are  to  ftrike  off  one  fixteenth  part  of  the  whole  reprefentation  of  the  union. 
He  urged,  that  the  reprefentation  on  the  ratio  of  30,000  would  not  be  too  great. 
He  inftanced  the  reprefentation  of  Geneva,  and  other  foreign  ftates.  If  there  fliould 
arife  any  inconvenience  from  the  prefent  ratio  of  30,000,  government  were  not  obli- 
ged to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  ten  years  to  remedy  the  defect  ;  it  was  always  in  the 
power  of  congrefs  to  order  another  cenfus  to  be  taken  at  any  time.  For  his  own 
part,  he  had  not  confidered  fractions  as  an  obftacle  to  the  bill ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  rejoiced  that  the  population  of  the  country  increafed  fo  rapidly,  as  te  make  thofe 
fractions  always  quickly  increafe  to  an  whole  number.  To  conclude,  he  was  for  go- 
ing on  general  principles,  which  would  certainly  reflect  the  moft  honour  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legiflature. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  faid  he  had  hitherto  voted  uniformly  in  favour  of  a  fmaller  repre- 
fentation than  that  which  was  contemplated  in  the  bill,  and  in  doing  fo  he  had  acted 
from  principle,  without  any  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  fractions.  As  the  enume- 
ration of  Ins  ftate  was  not  yet  known,  it  muft  be  evident  to  every  gentleman  in  the 
heufe  that  this  was  the  cafe  :  but  he  now  faw  the  neceflky  of  changing  his  vote,  Cnce 
the  bill  had  been  returned  from  the  fenate,  where  it  feemed  there  was  a  difpofition  to 
modify  every  bill,  and  every  proceeding  of  this  houfe,  juft  as  they  pleafed.  He 
thought  it  would  have  a  vtry  awkward  appearance  to  the  world,  if  the  houfe  fhould 
give  way  in  all  cafes  whatever,  and  more  ei'pecially  in  the  prefent  inftance,  where 
the  fenate  had  been  equally  divided,  and  the  queftion  was  decided  by  the  vote  of  a 
fuigle  member  of  that  body,  the  vice-prcfldent.  For  thefe  reafons,  and  the  lo- 
cality and  fra-.iions  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  debate,  he  would  vote  for  an 
adherence  to  the  former  decifion  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  fupport  that  balance  which 
fliould  he  preferved  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legiflature. 

Mr-  Sedewisk  faid,  that  it  was  impofllble  for  him  to  underftand  on  what  principle 
the  gentleman  from  South- Carolina,  and  his  colleague,  were  to  give  their  votes, 
contrary  to  their  former  expreffed  opinion,  excepting  that  they  had  difcovered  that 
the  fenate  concurred  with  them,  which  would  not,  he  hoped,  be  generally  confider- 
ed as  a  good  ground  for  changing;  as  it  feemed  to  be  embracing  contradiction  for 
the  purpofe  of  contradiction  }  or  unlefs,  as  the  gentleman  had  declared,  that,  at  the 
time  he  formed  his  opinion,  he  did  it  on  principle,  by  the  abandonment  of  which,  he 
Id  acquire  an  undue  weight  to  the  diftrict  of  country  from  which  he   came,  by  de- 
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parting  from  a  juft  equality  in  reprefentation. 

Gentlemen  had  feemed  to  wifh  to  obfeure  the  merits  of  the  prefent  controverfy, 
by  confidering  it  as  a  conteft  between  the  larger  and  fmaller  ftates,  and  by  fuppofing 
that  the  latter  would  he  compenfated  for  their  lofs  of  weight  and  influence  in  thi-? 
houfe,  which  would  refult  from  an  unequal  apportionment  of  the  reprefentation,  by 
the  undue  influence  which  they  poffeffed  in  the  fenate.  He  himfelf  came  from  a  very 
large  and  important  ftate.  Juftice.,  however,  obliged  him  to  declare  that  this  mode 
of  conducting  the  argument,  only  tended  to  divert  the  judgment  from  the  true  me- 
rits of  the  queftion.  What  had  the  diilribution  of  the  powers  of  the  government, 
which,  by  the  conftitution,  was  adjufted  to  the  intcrefts  and  fovereignty  of  the 
fuitcs,  to  do  with  the  apportionment  of  reprefentation,  as  it  relpe&ed  either  its  num- 
bers or  the  various  interefts  which  were  to  be  fe;uredby  equality  of  influence  ?  Was 
it  poflible,  that  any  mind  fliould  be  fo  weak  as  not  to  difcover  that  the  conftitutional 
organization  of  the  fenate  was  wholly  irrelative  to  thofe  Cocflderations,  which 
fliould  influence  in  the  decifion  of  the  prefent  queftion  ? 

In  contemplating  the  fubjedt  before  the  houfe,  he  obferved,  that  a  vaft  variety  of 
circumftancee  were  entitled  to  deliberate  confederation'.  Among  others,  the  number 
of  renrefcntativ.es  compared  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  united  ftates.  hi 
determining  which,  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  government  we  were  adminiftering, 
its  machinery,  the  diftribution  of  its  parts,  the  construction  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
legiflature,  and  many  other  objects,  were  to  be  confidered.  That  we  had  not  on  any 
of  thefe  fubjects  the  aid  of  experience,  and  that  the  government  itfelf  was  a  novel 
experiment.  He  need  not  therefore  add,  that  there  were  no  data  from  which  any  cer- 
tain conclufion  could  be  drawn.  All  was  uncertainty  and  conjecture.  Was  an  appor* 
tionment  of  a  ratio  of  30,00c  eligible  ?  ^  an  abftract  propofition,  he  was  difpofed  to 
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give  it  a  preference  to  any  other.  But  if  he  was  aSked  wherefore,x  he  could  only  an- 
Twer,  that  it  was  rather  an  inclination  of  fentiment,  than  the  rcfult  of  rational  reflec- 
tion. .'  He  would  not  therefore,  becaufe  jultice  would  not  permit  it,  Sacrifice  to  the 
effect  of  conjecture,  which  might  be  only  thtrefuit  of  whim,  the  important  and  in- 
difpenfable  duty  he  owed  to  reSpect  the  claims  of  ftates  to  equality. 

If  an  apportionment  v/as  made  by  a  ratio  of  30,000,  the  members  would  be  {even 
more  than  if  the  amendment  of  the  fenate  were  adopted.  Whichever  proportion 
was  a"-  c!  'o,  would  any  one  venture  to  affirm  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  would 
be  more  or  Sefs  fecure,  the  houfe  aggregately  more  or  Id's  wife,  or  the  due  balance  be- 
tween the  two  houfes  better  or  worl'e  adjuUed  ?  Confidering  thus  the  Subject,  docs 
not  the  carneltnefs  with  which  gentlemen  contend  for  the  proportion  of  the  houfe, 
appear  perfectly  unaccountable  ?  But  in  the  progrefs  of  this  bufinefs,  it  is  difcover- 
ed  that  an  application  of  the  principle  of  the  houfe,  gives  a  balance  of  weight  and 
influence  to  one  part  of  the  united  flates,  to  which  it  is  not  entitled  by  the  ecpial  ap- 
portionment contemplated  by  the  confutation.  This  is  agreed  by  all,  it  is  o.emon- 
itrated  by  figures.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  equality  is  among  the  n-.oft  tflential 
principles  of  reprefentation,  and  exprefsly  provided  for  by  the  constitution,  as  far  as 
would  conftlt  with  the  ftate  of  xur  Society,  having  a  duo  regard  to  our  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Yet  all-important  as  this  confide  ration  is,  it  is  to  be  facrificed,  with  all 
the  interefts  involved  in  it,  to  a  fanciful  idea  of  theory;  of  theory  unsanctioned  by 
experience. 

For  his  own  part,  he  believed  that  wife  policy  would  be  found  perfectly  to  coincide 
with,  and  reconc.le  the  various  interests  of  this  exteniive  country.  It  could  not, 
however,  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  every  gentleman,  that  there  exifted  an 
opinion  of  oppofition  of  interefts  between  the  northern  and  foutlurn  ftates  The 
influence  of  this  opinion  had  been  felt  in  the  tiifcuCion  of  every  important  queftiun 
which  had  come  under  the  confiderati-on  of  the  legislature.  The  extreme  anxiety  of 
gentlemen  on  the  prefent  occafion,  would  render  ail  other  evidence  Superfluous  oa 
this  Subject.  Such  a  belief,  he  faid,  however  ill-founded,  would,  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinued, have  the  fameeSfect  as  if  it  exifted  in  fact.  Feeling  the  weight  of  this  obfer- 
vation, and  the  influence  it  ought  to  have  to  give  to  every  part  of  the  united  States  as 
nearly  as  might  be,  a  due  proportion  of  constitutional  weight  in  the  public  councils, 
he  was  incapable  of  reconciling  the  conduct  of  members  who  were  difpofed  to  Sacri- 
fice the  molt  important  interefts  of  their  immediate  constituents,  to  their  Strange  ideas 
of  conjectural  perfection.  It  feemed  to  him  that  the  gentlemen  who  came  from  the 
north,  and  on  this  occafion  diffented  from  their  neighbours,  were  difpofed  blindly  to 
Surrender  all  the  important  interefts  of  their  immediate  conftituents,  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  thofe,  the  whole  courfe  of  whofe  conduct  had  demonstrated  that  they  thought 
thofe  interefts  adverfe  to  their  own. 

He  concluded,  by  warning  thofe  who  had  hitherto  compofed  a  majority  on  this 
fubjectjto  reflect  on  the  danger  that  would  refult  from  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  a 
meafure  fo  productive  of  the  fources  of  jealoufy.  And  he  called  on  their  generofity, 
magnanimity  and  juftice,  to  refpeel  the  claims  of  the  minority  to  an  equal  weight 
in  the   government,  on  the  principles  of  the  conftitution. 

Mr.  Gerry  made  fome  reply  to  Mr.  Sedgwick,  refp.ecling  locality  of  intereftf, 
and  declared  that  he  would  never  agree  to  a  reduction  of  the  people's  representation. 

Mr.  Lait:rance  faid  he  had  always  advocated  a  large  reprcfentaticn,  without  any 
reference  to  the  part  of  the  union  from  which  the  members  were  to  come.  30,000 
would  give  the  largtft  number  we  could  £et.  He  could  have  wifbed  it  had  been  larger; 
but  as  it  could  not,  he  Should  vote  againft  33,000,  which  would  diminifh  the  number. 
And  this  was  the  principle  he  acted  upon.  If  an  equality  is  the  object,  is  there  rot  a 
number  which  will  produce  a  flili  greater  equality  than  that  ptopoled  by  the  Senate? 
If  there  is,  there  is  no  principle  in  the  ratio  of  33,000  ;  for  it  ought  to  be  carried  to 
the  full  extent,  to  make  it  perfectly  equal.  He  Was  fony  that  the  difcuflion  of  the 
queftion  had  excited  thofe  disagreeable  reflections  which  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
difcuflion  of  general  principles  was  dwindled  into  a  debate  on  fractions,  and  on  the 
interefts  of  northern  and  Southern  parts  of  the  union.  He  was  perfuaded  this  would 
*mt  be  the  proper  mode  of  obtaining  the  end,  which  ought  to  be  in  view,  but  v  ould 
only  tend  to  diflurb  the  tranquility  and  harmony  that  ought  to  exift  in  investigating 
.uid  determining  thisfubjed, 
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Mr.  Kittera  having  firft  voted  for  30,000,  he  thought  it  proper  to  offer  a  few  rea- 
fons  for  altering  his  opinion.  He  had  voted  for  3Q,r.oo,  btcauie  it  would  give  the 
largelt  representation  ;  hut  finding  its  unjuft  and  unequal  operation,  in  refpect  to  a. 
majority  of  the  Hates,  he  had  determined  to  vote  for  the  ratio  of  33,000.  He  then, 
noticed  the  remark  of  Mr.  Findley,  that  the  injuftice  might  he  corrected,  by  an 
enumeration  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  propofed  in  the  constitution.  He  obServed,. 
that  this  was  in  effect  faying,  let  us  do  injuftice,  and  wait  a  number  of  years,  and 
then  juftice  fhall  be  done.  Why  not  do  juftice  now,  as  far  as  in  our  power  ?  Mr. 
Lawrancc  had  faid,  why  not  adopt  a  ratio  that  would  leave  lefs  fractions  than  33,000  ? 
He  faid  this  was  in  effect  Saying,  that  becaufe  we  could  not  do  complete  juftice,  we 
fhould  not  do  it  to  any  degree  whatever.  The  fuperier  degree  of  equality  which 
would  remit  from  the  amendment  of  the  fenate,  had  been  fo  lully  demonftrated,  that 
he  fhould  now  vote  to  recede  from  the  disagreement  of  the  houfe  to  it. 

The  motion  to  recede  was  negatived,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 

The  bill  being  thus  loft,  it  became  neceffary  to  take  up  the  bufinefs  tie  novo.  A  new 
hill  was  accordingly  reported  to  the  houfe  of  representatives,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
by  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  This  bill,  in  addition  to 
the  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  Several  States,  according  to  the  firft 
enumeration,  made  provifion  for  another  enumeration,  and  an  apportionment  of  re- 
presentatives thereon,  to  compofe  the  houfe  of  representatives  after  the  3d  of  March 

1707 An  amendment  was  propofed  by    Mr.   Benfon,  to  efUblifh   the   number  of 

members  at  one  for  every  thirty  thoufand  perfons,  in  the  aggregate  of  the  popolation 
of  the  united  States;  and  to  apportion  thefe  in  Such  manner,  that  the  additional  mem-, 
hers  Should  be  affigned  to  thofe  States  which  had  the  largeft  fractions.  This, 
gave  riSe  to  a  long  debate;  in  which  many  of  the  arguments  which  had  been  previ- 
oufly  ufed,  in  the  difculhon  of  the  reprefentation  bill,  were  repeated.  That  clauie 
in  the  conllitution,  which  reipects  the  apportionment  of  representative?  and  ol  direct 
taxes,  was  quoted,  both  by  the  advocates  and  the  oppoSsrs,  of  Mr.  Benfon's  propofed 
amendment,  as  authority  for  their  oppofite  principles.  The  motion  jfor  amending, 
however,  was  finally  negatived — Yeas,  24;  nays,  ^^. 

The  bill  having  paffed  the  houfe  was  Sent  to  the  Senate,  who  paffed  it  with  Sundry 

amendments The  principal  of  thtfe  were,  that  the  number  of  representatives  fhould 

be  increafed  to  120  ;  that  additional  members  mould  be  afligned  to  thofe  Slates  which 
had  the  largeft  fractions,  on  the  apportionment  of  one  representative  to  every  thirty 
thoufand  perfons ,  and  that  the  lection  which  provided  for  a  Second  enumeration, 
fhould  be  expunged.  After  a  tedious  debate,  the  queftion  was  put  for  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  which  propofed  an  increafe  of  the  members  to  120,  and  negatived — 
Yeas,  30  ;  nays,  3.1. 

The  other  amendments  were  alfo  difagreed  to,  by  the  houfe.  A  conference,  on  the 
fabject  of  thofe  amendments,  was  held  by  managers  on  behaif  of  each  houfe  ;  but  thefe 
Separated,  without  being  able  to  bring  about  an  accommodation — The  Senate  conti- 
nuing to  infill;  upon  their  amendments,  the  Subject  was  reconfidered  in  the  houfe  of 
representatives;  and  a  motion,  for  receding  from  their  disagreement  to  all  the  Said- 
amendments  was  carried — Yeas,  31 ;  nays,  29. 

ThoSe  who  voted  in  the  affirmative,  were,  Stirrer  Ames,  Egbert  BenSon,  Elias  Bou- 
dinot,  SbearjaShub  Bourne,  Benjamin  Bourne,  Abraham  Clarke,  Thomas  Fitzfimons, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Nicholas  Oilman,  Benjamin  Goodhue,  James  Gordon,  Thomas  Hart- 
ley, Ifrael  Jacobs,  Aaron  Kitchtll,  John  W.  Kittera,  John  Laurance,  Amafa  Learn- 
ed, Samuel  Livermore,  Frederick  Auguftus  Muhlenberg,  Nathaniel  Niles,  Cornelius. 
C.  Schoonmaker,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Jeremiah  Smith,  ISrael  Smith,  John  Steele, 
Peter  Silvefter,  George  Thatcher,  Thomas  Tredwel,  John  Vining,  Jeremiah  Waai- 
worth,  and  Artemas  Ward. 

ThoSe  who  voted  in  the  negative,  were,  John  Baptift  Afhe,  Abraham  Baldwin,  Ro- 
bert Barnwell,  John  Brown,  Wiiiiam  Findley,  Will;am  B-  Giles,  Andrew  Gregg, 
William  Barry  Grove,  Daniel  Heiftcr,  James  Hilihoufc,  Daniel  Huger,  Philip  Key, 
Richard  Bland  Lee,  Nathaniel  Macon,  James  Madifon,  John  Francis  Mercer,  An- 
drew Moore,  John  Page,  Jofiah  Parker,  Jofhua  Senty,  William  Smith,  N-.miuel  Stc  r- 
rett,  Jonathan  Sturgee,  Thomas  iSumptcr,  Thomas  Tuder  Tucker,  Abraham  Vena- 
ble,  Alexander  White,  Hugh  Williamfon,  and  Francis  Will**, 

The  bili  thus  paffed  was  as  follow;, — 
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An  ACT  for  on  apportionment  of  Rtprefentati'ves  among  the  feveral  States,   actor  Jin*  to  the 

frji  Enumeration, 
Bli  it  enacled  by  tlefenate  and  boufe  of  reprefentatives  of  the  united  fates  of  America  in 
eongrefs  affembled,  That  from  and  after  the  third  day  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand fevcn  hundred  and  ninety-three,  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  fhall  be  compofed 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  elected  in  the  feveral  ftates  according  to  the 
following  apportionment  ;  that  is  to  fay  :  Within  the  ftate  of  New-Hampfhirc,  five  ; 
within  the  ftate  of  Maffachufetts,  fixteen  ;  within  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  three  ;  with- 
in the  ftate  of  Rhode-lfland,  two;  within  the  ftate  uf  Connecticut,  eight  ;  within  the 
(late  of  New-York,  eleven;  within  the  ftate  of  New-Jerfey,  fix  ;  within  the  Irate  of 
Pennfyivania,  fourteen  ;  within  the  ftate  of  Delaware,  two  ;  within  the  ftate  of  Ma- 
ryland, nine  ;  within  the  ftate  of  Virginia,  twenty-one;  within  the  ftute  of  Ken- 
tucky, two  ;  within  the  ftate  of  North-Carolina,  twelve  ;  within  the  ftate  of  South- 
Carolina,  feven  ;  and  within  the  ftate  of  Georgia,  two. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  this  bill  was  prefented  to  the  prtfident  of  the  united  ftates, 
for  his  approbation;  and,  on  the  jth  of  April,  he  returned  it,  with  the  following  ob- 
jections, to  the  houfe  of  reprd'entatives,  in  which  it  originated  : 

United  Stales,  April  ^tb,   1 792. 
Gentlemen  of  ths  houfe  of  Reprefentatives, 

I  HAVE  maturely  confidcred  the  act  palled  by  the  two  houfes,  intituled,  "  An  act 
for  an  apportionment  of  reprefentatives  among  the  feveral  ftatcs,  according  to  the  firfc 
enumeration  ;"  and  I  return  it  to  your  houfe,  wherein  it  originated,  with  the  follow- 
ing objections. 

Firft.  The  conftitution  has  prefcribed,  that  reprefentatives  fhall  be  apportioned 
among  the  feveral  ftates  according  to  their  refpective  numbers  :  and  there  is  no  one. 
proportion  or  divifor,  which,  applied  to  the  refpective  numbers  of  the  ftates,  will 
yield  the  number  and  allotment  of  reprefentatives  propofed  by  the  bill. 

Second.  The  conftitution  has  alio  provided,  that  the  number  of  reprefentatives 
fhall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thoufand;  which  reftriction  is,  by  the  context, 
and  by  fair  and  obvious  conftruction,  to  be  applied  to  the  feparate  and  refpective 
numbers  of  the  ftates  :  And  the  bill  has  allotted  to  eight  of  the  ftates  more  thin  one 
for  every  thirty  thoufand. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

This  was  the  firft  inftance  of  a  bill's  being  returned  with  the  prefitent's  objections, 
Tt  muft  afford  pleafure  to  our  fellow-citizens  to  fee  this  precedent  eftablifhed,  and  to 
reflect  that  we  have  a  chief  magiftrate  fufHciently  firm  and  independent,  to  cxercife 
the  powers  vefted  in  him  by  the  conftitution,  in  oppofition  to  a  majority  in  both  houfes 
of  the  legislature,  when  their  meafures  appear  to  him  to  be  either  unconftitutiona!,  or 
injurious  to  the  public. 

The  bill  was  reconfidered,  and  the  qucftion  for  paffing  the  fame  was  negatived — 
Yeas,  28 ;  nays,  33.  So  that  it  fell  to  the  ground  ;  the  conftitution  having  made  the 
votes  of  two  thirds  of  both  houfes  neceffary  to  pal's  a  bill  returned  with  objections  by 
the  prelident. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  a  new  bill  was  reported  to  the  houfe,  for  apportioning  repre- 
fentatives among  the  refpective  ftates,  according  to  the  firft  enumeration.  A  motion 
to  fix  the  ratio  at  thirty-three  thoufand  was  carried Teas,  34;  nays,  30. 

Yeas,  Meffrs.  Ames,  Barnwell,  Benfon,  Boudinot,  S.  Bourne,  B.  Bourne,  Clarke, 
Dayton,  fitzfimons,  Gerry,  Gilmau,  Goodhue,  Gordon, Gregg,  Hartley,  Heifter,  Hill- 
houfe,  Huger,  Jacobs,  Kilchell,  Kitttra,  Learned,  Livermore,  Niles,  Sedgwick,  J. 
Smith,  I.  Smith,  W.  Smith,  Sturges,  Silvefter,  Thatcher,  Vining,  Wadiwortb,  Ward. 

Nays.  M-ffrs.  Afiie,  Baldwin,  Brown,  Findley,  Giles,  Griffin,  Grove,  Key,  Law- 
rence, Lee,  Macon,  Madifon,  Mercer,  Moore,  Muhlenberg,  Murray,  P.<ge,  Parker, 
Schoo'imaker,  Seney,  Sheredine,  Steele,  Sterett^  Sumpter,  Tredwell,  Tucker,  Veu- 
ablj,  White,  Wllliamfon,  Willi*. 

The  ratio  bung  thus  fixed,  the  bill,  without  further  amendment,  was  enacted  in- 
to a  law. 

f  To  b&  continued.) 
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A   VERMONT  paper,  printed  at  Windfor,  in  that  ftate  relates,  that  "  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Aihbel  Webb,  of  the  town  of  Bradford  was,  on  the  lath  of  July,    delivered 
of  a  child  the  moft  fingular  and  extraordinary  of  any, perhaps, ever  known  in  this  part 
of  the  world.     It   had  two  diftinct  heads,   four  arms,  one  body,  and  four  legs.     The 
child  was  ftill-born,  and  the  mother  is  in  a  favourable  fituation  as  to  her  health." 

The  Rev-  Samfoa  Occum,  a  noted  Indian  preacher  at  Stockbridge,  near  Oneida  in 
the  ftate  of  New- York,  died  on  or  about  the  14th  of  July  in  the  woods,  while  fearch- 
in^  for  timber,  in  company  with  a  friend.  He  had  been  previoufly  ill,  but  was  tempt- 
ed to  make  this  excurfion  upon  a  fuppofition  that  he  was  getting  better.  He  was 
buried  on  the  15th.  His  funeral  fermon  was  preached  by  the  Indian  miffionary, 
Kirkland  from  Matt.  24,  verfe  44.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  Indians,  from  differ- 
ent tribes,  attended  his  funeral. 

Auguji 4.  In  confequence  of  notice  given  in  the  newfpapers,  and  the  adjournment  that 
took  place  on  the  Mondy  evening  before,  a  number  of  citizens  affembled  in  the  ftate- 
houfe  yard  on  Tuefday  the  31ft  kit.  at  3  P.  M.  on  the  fubjecl  of  appointing  confer- 
rees,  &c.  At  half  after  three,  an  attempt  was  made  to  proceed  to  bufinefs,  and  Mr. 
M'Kcan  and  Mr.  Powcl  both  named  for  chairman.  After  a  noify  conteft  of  Yes  and 
No,  thofc  two  gentlemen  declined  ferving  on  the  prefent  occafion.  Other  names 
were  brought  forward,  and  among  them  Meffrs.  Morris  and  Barclay.  Mr.  Wilfon 
endeavoured  to  decide  which  name  commanded  a  majority,  and  a  divifion  for  this 
purpofe  was  three  times  effected  ;  hut  the  meeting  was  fo  numerous  that  it  was  found 
impoffible  to  determine  which  was  the  largeft  mafs,  or  to  decide  the  queftion  by  enu- 
meration.— A  laft  endeavour  was  made  by  the  friends  to  conferrees  to  place  Mr.  Mor- 
ris in  the  chair  ;  fome  confulion  enfued,  and  the  meeting  was  diffolved  in  a  tumultu- 
ous and  unbecoming  manner. 

A  few  days  ago  the  powder-mill  at  Springfield,  in  Maffachufetts,  was  blown  up,  by 
which  unfortunate  accident,  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  only  workman  then  in  the  mill,  loll 
his  life. 

At  the  late  commencement  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  in  Maffachufetts,  thirty 
two  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts;  three  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  phyfic  ;  five  to  doftor  of  laws  ;  fix  doctors  of  'divinity  ;  and  fix  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  ©f  phyfic.  Previoufly  to  thefe,  thirty-feven  were  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  the  anniverfary  of  American  Independence  was  celebrated  at 
Dartmouth  college,  in  New-Hampfhire.  In  the  forenoon  there  were  various  exhibi- 
tions by  the  ftudents,  in  public  fpeaking,  mufic,  &c.  all  which  were  highly  applaud- 
ed. In  the  afternoon  the  exercifes  were  of  a  military  kind,  with  a  mock-battle,  and 
other  manoeuvres. 

A  few  days  fince,  arrived  in  this  river  from  Hamburgh,  the  brig  ^Catharine,  with 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  paffengers.  They  are  intended  to  form  a  fettle- 
ment  in  the  Genefee  country,  and  are  to  be  joined  by  upwards  of  ,500  more  of  their 
countrymen  in  a  fhort  time. 

On  the  24th  of  July  ult.  came  into  Boflon  harbour  in  diftrefs,  a  large  raft-fhip,  that 
had  been  built  at  Knnebeck  fome  time  before,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  timber  to 
London.  She  is  faid  to  be  built  entirely  of  timber,  in  one  folid  mafs,  without  plank 
or  fheathing,  and  has  upwards  of  one  thoufand  tons  on  board.  Although  caulked 
between  the  timbers,  it  feems  file  did  not  prove  fufiiciently  tight  for  fea,  and  therefore 
put  hack  for  a  refit.  » 

On  Sanday  (July  22)  the  following  melancholy  accident  happened  at  the  camp  near 
Alexandria,  in  Virginia.  Serjeant  Keech,  of  capt.  "Hannah's  company,  going  through 
the  manual  exercile  with  a  corporal,  the  latter  had  chanced  to  take  up  a  mufket, 
■which,  for  a  particular  purpofe,  had  been  left  loaded.  When  they  came  to  the  fatal 
words — "  Prefent—Fire" — the  corporal  did  fo,  and  lodged  the  contents  in  the  fer- 
jeant'*  body,  which  inftantly  put  a  period  to  hisexiftencc! 
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Capt  Anderfon,  in  the  brig  Sally,  arrived  on  Thurfday,  in  1 5  days  from  St  Eufta- 
tius,  brings  accounts,  that,  on  Saturday  the  14th  ult.  a  gale  of  wind  happened  af  the 
windward  iflands,  that  was  fomewhat  alarming.  It  blew  from  S.  to  S.  S.  E  anc  con- 
tinued about  8  hours  with  violence.  That  at  St.  Euftatius  mo  ft  of  the  veffels  put  to 
fea,  feveral  loft  their  anchors,  and  had  not  returned  on  Tuefday  the  17th. — At  Old 
Road,  St.  Kitts,  a  large  fhip,  being  unable  to  put  fea,  was  driven  on  more,  having  en 
board  500  hhds.  of  fugar,  which  with  the  fhip,  was  entirely  loft — At  Guadaloupe  and 
Martinico  they  had  not  heard  of  any  damage,  but  fuppofe,  at  Bafleterre  and  St. 
Pierre  they  muft  have  been  much  expofed. — He  a'fo  relates,  that  at  thefc  iflands  there 
are  great  apprehenfions  of  a  hurricane  thefe  months — that  the  fages  among  them  ob- 
ferve,  with  concern,  the  fymptoms  that  almoft  conftantly  prevail  previous  to  thofe 
calamitous  phenomena. 

On  Wednefday  arrived  here  the  fhip  Pennfylvania,  capt-  Harding,  from  Havre  de 
Grace,  which  place  he  left  the  6th  of  June.  American  produce  at  that  time  was  low, 
and  there  were  pleafing  accounts  of  plentiful  crops  all  over  France. 

On  Thurfday  morning  was  witneffed  a  very  melancholy  event  at  Mr.  Henry  Ki- 
zer's  powder-mill,  in  lower  Merion-townfhip,  Montgomery  county,  between  the  hours 
of  nine  and  ten.  There  was  a  large  quantity  of  power  in  the  mill,  which  by  accident 
took  fire,  and  blew  up  with  a  great  cxplofion,  which  was  heard  at  Schuylkill  ferry, 
and  was  there  iuppofed  to  be  an  earthquake.  Mr.  Kizer  and  three  others,  who  were 
in  the  mill,  were  blown  to  pieces;  and  Mr.  Henry  Fraily,  a  copartner  of  Mr.  Kizer, 
was  {q  wounded  that  his  life  is  defpaired  of.  A  young  woman,  who  happened  to  be 
near  the  mill  at  the  time  it  blew  up,  had  both  her  legs  broken,  and  was  otherwife 
very  much  injured,  by  one  of  the  rafters,  which  was  carried  from  the  building  by 
the  violence  of  the  explofion. 

The  Pittfburg  gazette  of  July  2%,  fays,  "  The  Cornplanter  has  got  home  from  the 
council  at  Buffaioe-creek,  and  informs  that  it  was  determined  in  that  council  that  a 
number  of  chiefs  of  the  fix  nations  fhould  go  on  an  embaffy  to  the  hoftile  Indians,  to 
ptrfuade  them  to  peace  with  the  united  ftates. — Capt-  Brady  had  been  out  a  thirty 
days  tour  into  the  Indian  country,  but  could  not  approach  the  Sandufki  town  near- 
er than  five  miles,  as  he  was  discovered  and  followed  a  confiderabk  diflance  by  par- 
ties of  the  hoftile  Indians.  From  this  it  appears,  that  Sandufki  has  not  been  deferted, 
as  reported  fome  time  iince." 

Auguft  8.  A  new  fyftem  of  military  regulations  for  his  army  has  been  publifhed 
by  M.  Fayette— feveral  of  the  articles  arefevere.  Whoever  within  reach  of  the  ar- 
my breaks  filence  is  to  be  put  in  irons  for  fix  years— marauding  is  to  be  fevereiy  pun- 
ifhed,  alfo  harfh  treatment  of  prifoners.  Death  is  the  punifhmcr.t  of  any  foldier  w  ho 
cries  out,™*  are  cut  off',  ive  are  betrayed,  or  any  thing  fimilar.  No  man  in  command 
is  to  be  queftioned  for  ails  of  icverity  which  are  neceffary  in  an  engairment.  Officers 
are  fubjeAta  double  punifhment  for  any  fault  they  negiedt  to  reprefs,  f>r  any  acl  of 
difobedience  to  which  they  give  way.  The  camp  ofM.de  la  Fayette,  :t  is  faid, favours 
very  little  of  the  priftine  delkatefft  of  the  French  armies — every  officer  being  obliged 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  general,  by  being  night  and  day  in  the  camp. 

Augujl  II.  By  a  perfon  from  Fort-Wafhington,  arrived  at  Pittfburg,  information 
was  received  that  Col.  Hardin,  Major  Trueman  and  two  others  were  killed  by  the 
Indians,  a  fhort  diftance  from  Fort-Jefferfon,on  their  way  to  the  Indian  towns,  to  in- 
vite them  to  a  treaty. 

Mr.  Paine  being  informed  that  the  Britifh  miniftry  intend  to  hring  a  profecunon 
againft  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Society  for  conftitutional  information,"  obferves,  a 
nation  (as  well  the  poor  as  the  rich)  has  a  right  to  know  what  any  works  are  which 
are  made  the  fubje&of  profecution.  The  getting  out  a  cheap  edition  is,  I  conceive, 
fays  he,  rendered  more  neceffary— and  he  is  accordingly  j  roceeding  with  the  work.--- 

The  fociety  took  into  confideration  the  contents  of  laid  letter— and  voted  their 
thanks  to  Mr.  Paine,  for  his  difinterefted  patriotifm— the  foc;ety  paffed  fundry  re- 
folutions  expreffive  of  their  determination  to  fupport  the  author  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
—and  to  perfevere  in  the  profecution  of  the  work  for  which  they  affoaated. 

There  appear  feveral  intimations  in  foreign  papers,  that  the  combination  againft 
France  will  be  confiderably  weakened  by  a  great  part  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Pruffian 
army  being  diverted  towards  Poland,  to  counter-acl  the  pretenfions  of  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia  to  re-eftablifh  the  old  form  of  government  in  that  country.  It  feems  certain 
however,  that  part  of  the  Pmffian  army  has  marched  with  that  of  Auftria,  againft 
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France.  "  They  will  amount  together,  to  near  140,000  men,  who  are  to  move  in  five 
civifions.  From  the  length  of  their  march  it  was  deemed  impoffible  for  them  to  be- 
gin the  campaign  effectually  till  towards  the  end  of  July." — The, fame  papers  men- 
tion the  Pruflian  and  Ruffian  ambaffadors  at  Paris  being  on  the  eve  of  their  depar- 
ture. 

The  mi  itarv  policy  of  General  Fayete  feems  in  every  refpect  to  be  copied  from  the 
conduct  of  the' American  FABIUS  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Great-Britain. 
Bv  fk.irmifh.es  with  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers  he  will  teach  his  foldiers  the  abfolute 
necefHty  of  difcipline,and  will  give  them  the  habitude  of  war,  without  venturing  a  de- 
cifive  action  with  troops,  who  have  been  taught  from  their  infancy  to  look  upon 
themfefves  as  mere  machines,  and  are  as  abfoiutely  fuch,  in  the  military  line,  as  the 
cannon  and  mortars  that  attend  them- 

In  England  there  apppears  to  be  a  contefl  between  the  court  party  and  the  people, 
whether  a  reform  in  their  gcvernmont,  fhall  or  (hall  no't<take  place.  The  immenfe 
influence  of  the  crown,  tho'  unable  fo  far  to  blind  the  people  as  to  make  a  union  with 
the  continental  powers  againft  France  a  popular  meafure,  yet  it  is  feared,  can  fo  far 
operate  upon  certain  fpnngs,as  in  a  great  degree  to  defeat  the  purpofes  of  the  reform- 
ing focitties  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Two  brigantines  are  on  their  way  from  Old  Spain  to  South-America  ;  their  object 
is  faid  to  be  a  complete  furvey  of  the  whole  extenfive  coall  of  South- America,  more 
particularly   thefe  parts  fubject  to  the  jurifdiction  of  Spain. 

The  ftriet  enforcement  of  the  decree  of  the  rational  affembly,  confirming  the  mu- 
lattoes  of  the  iflamls  in  their  privileges,  feems  to  be  the  only  practicable  method  of  re- 
storing peace  and  good  order  to  thole  iflands.  By  the  latcfc  information  the  adoption 
and  enforcing  of  the  decree  in  Hifpaniola  has  nearly  destroyed  the  confederacy  be- 
tween the  mulattoes  and  the  infurgent  negroes.  In  Martinico  it  has  produced  the 
happkfr.  effects,  and  as  foon  as  it  arrived  the  free  men  of  colour  gave  themfelves  up 
to  the  co  onial  affembly,  and  fwore  to  remain  inviolably  attached. 

The  American  funds  had  fluctuated  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  in  London,  within 
the  laft  fix  months.  Thofe  who  fpeculated  in  them  in  the  firft  inftance  had  made  im- 
menfe fums,  and  fo  high  was  the  public  opinion  in  their  favour,  that  the  6  per  cents 
were  run  up  to  150  ;  this  fictitious  value,  however,  did  not  laft  long,  and  the  fudden 
fall  is  faid  to  have  been  one  caufe  of  the  failures  in  Ne-v-York. 

Aftgufl*$-  Reports  from  the  weft*vard  fay,  that  the  Indians  were  affemhled  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five  thoufand,  about  the  middle  of  July,  at  or  near  the  Miamee 
towns.  It  is  added,  that  they  appear  inclined  for  war,  and  mean  to  ftrike  fome  im- 
■portiiRt  blow  towards  or  during  autumn. 

Patriotic  collections  are  making  in  mod  of  the  towns  through  England  and  Ireland 
to  affift  the  French  in  their  war  againft  the  combination  of  tyrants. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  prefident  and  managers  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Sufquehannah 
navigation,  Auguft  13th,  1792—  It  wasrefolved,  That  the  work  of  the  canal  be  im- 
mediately commenced  on  the  Crown  Level. 

ExtraSi  of  a  letter  from  Bermuda,  July  28- 
"  The  fhip  Sovereign,  capt.  Welch,  which  an  ived  at  Barbadoes  the  13th  inft.  from 
London,  on  her  paffage  out  fpoke  the  Lord  Camden  Eaft-Indiaman,  bound  heme 
with  government  ijifpatches  from  Lord  <.  orr.wallis,  containing  the  particulars  of  the 
taking  Seringapatam,  after  a  fevere  conflict,  but  that  Tippoo  efcaped.  After  the  cap- 
ture Tippo  entered  into  treaty  with  the  combined  powers  in  the  molt  humiliating 
manner,  in  which  he-  gave  up  half  his  kingdom,  was  to  pay  three  millions  fterling  in 
money,  one  half  of  which  was  to  be  immediately  paid  down  in  camp,  and  the  other 
half  in  twelve  months;  his  two  etdeft  fons  were  given  as  hoftages  lor  the  due  per- 
formance  of  the  treaty."      gjT  'The  above  intelligence  has  fince  been  confrineit. 

Augujl  16.  Accounts  are  received  in  Loudon  from  the  new  colony  of  blacks  at  Si- 
erra Leona,  dated  March  26;  they  arc  proceeding  with  the  utmoft  diligence  in  clear- 
ing the  land,  and  building  houfes — fome  have  been  fick,  and  fome  have  died — Mr. 
Clarkl'on,  the  fuptrintendent,  had  been  fick,  but  was  recovering. — The  climate  is  de- 
feribed  as  being  more  falubrious  than  had  been  expected.  The  united  Qonient  of  all 
the,  neighbouring  chiefs  has  been  obtained  to  cflablifh  the  fet dement — and  the  dilpo- 
fitions  of  Xing  Nam  banna  have  appeared  thfovghoiit  to  be  extremely  friendly.  A 
warract  has  received  the  fignaturc  of  the  kn^  of    Great-Britain   for  a  grant  of 
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j£*3>592>  f°r  trie  tranfporta  tion  of  blacks   from  Nova-Scotia  to  the   above  fettle- 
ment. 

Auguli  18.  A  foldier,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Hamilton,  was  condemned  for  muti- 
ny, in  attempting  to  take  the  life  of  enfign  Devin,  by  (licking  him  with  a  bayonet  in 
the  breaft.  He  was  carried  to  the  gallows  and  every  preparation  made  for  his  execu- 
tion, when  a  reprieve  arrived  fro  m  the  commander  in  chief. 

An  agricultural  fociety  was  inc  orporated  in  Maffachuletts  in  March  laft  ;  this  foci- 
ety  is  now  organized,  its  officers  chofen,  and  committees  appointed  in  various  parts  of 
the  flates  to  folicit  fu'-Tcriptions,  to  promote  the  purpofesof  the  inilitution.  1  litre 
is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  a  greater  field  for  agricultural  improve- 
ment than  America.  In  feveral  of  the  flates  agricultural  focieties  are  eftablifhed.  A 
mutual  intercourfe  and  communications  of  obfervations,  experiments,  and  Sifcove'rses, 
will  be  highly  conducive  to  the  promoting  of  this  one  of  the  lirft  of  all  human  con- 
cerns. 

It  is  the  moft  generally  received  opinion,  that  R.uffia  would  have  joined  in  the  caufe 
of  the  princes  againft-  France,  but  for  her  intentions  on  Poland.  And  her  views  a- 
gainll  this  regenerated  kingdom  were  not  diftlofed  until  Pruffia  began  to  engage  in 
the  conflict  againft  France.  Prufiia,  however,  jealous  of  Ruflia's  intention,  appear? 
defirous  of  preventing  her  aggrandizement ;  or,  perhaps,  wifhes  to  affert  her  claim 
to  part  of  the  territory  of  Poland,  fhould  the  ruin  of  that  monarchical  republic  he 
effected.  Be  their  intentions  what  they  may,  the  Poles  have  tafced  of  the  fountain  of 
liberty — the  invigorating  draught  will  give  them  courage,  and  the  juflice  of  their 
caufe  ftrength  to  repel,  it  is  hoped,  their  oppreflbrs.  1  he  manifefto  of  Catharine, 
againft  the  renovated  empire,  is  marked  with  tyranny  in  every  line — flightly  veiled  by 
an  appearance  of  candour,  founded  on  pretences  fcarcely  plaufible  in  a  defpot's  eye, 
covering  motives  of  the  bafeft  kind;  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  forming  the  darktft 
trait  in  this  woman's  character,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  iaft  attempt  of  her  bound- 
lefs  ambition. 

Auitria  with  her  whole  force  preffes  on  France,  who,  with  the  energy  of  freedom 
will  refift  the  blow,  and  if  fortunate  enough  to  make  an  imprefiion  upon  the  Auftrian 
arms  or  territorv,  will  carry,  not  death  and  deftruetion,  but  liberty  and  profperity  to 
the  centre  of  the  tyrant's  dominions.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution, 
the  nation  has  fhewn  marks  of  unexampled  patriotifm,  and  an  ardent  love  of  liberty; 
they  begin  to  be  diftinguifhed  for  order  and  fyftem,  which  united  to  the  firfl  will  pro- 
duce energy.  Upon  the  whole,  though  the  Auftrian  troops  may  boaft  of  fuperior 
difcip'ine  ;  yet  this  is  their  only  advantage.  The  lofs  of  foldiers  with  them  will  be 
irreparable  ;  but  does  a  French  citizen  fall  in  the  ranks,  two  will  ftep  forward  to  fill 
his  place. 

Spain  will  probably  take  no  part  in  the  conteft.  England  has  declared  her  neutra- 
lity ;  Sardinia  may  affift  with  her  good  will,  her  means  in  men  and  money  are  not 
great. 

A  fpirit  of  reformation  has  gone  abroad.  Englifhmen  call  for  a  more  equal  re- 
presentation in  the  popular  branch  of  their  legiflature,  but  wealth  feems  to  outweigh 
numbers. 

Irifhmen  complain,  and  the  Weft-India  colonies  pretend  that  it  is  abfurd  to  be  go- 
verned by  laws  made  three  thoufand  miles  from  them,  by  men  they  don't  know,  and 
conceit  they  have  a  right  to  fell  the  produce  of  their  indufiry  to  whom  they  pleafe, 
and  at  the  higheft  prices  they  can  get.  They  begin  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  it  is 
hard  to  ftarve  when  plenty  is  at  their  door.  In  fhort,  they  act  the  part  of  undutiful 
children,  diflike  the  commands  of  their  mother  country,  and  are  ungrateful  2nd  un- 
natural enough  to  prefer  their  profperity  to  that  of  their  common  parent.  Calling 
an  eye  to  the  happinefs  enjoyed  by  their  elder  brothers,  they  appear  defirous  of  being 
confidered  as  of  age,  and  wifh  to  be  permitted  to  Ihift  for  themfelves. 

By  feveral  late  arrivals  from  the  Jinglifli  windward  iflands,  we  have  learnt  that 
there  is  the  greateft  uneafinefs  between  the  merchants  and  planters  of  thofe  iflands, 
refpecting  the  regulations  which  have  lately  taken  place  in  England  on  fugars.  A 
deputation  from  all  the  windward  and  leeward  iflands  were  to  meet  on  the  24th  of  Jia- 
3y,  at  Dominica,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  into  confideration  the  above,  as  well 
as  t^e  flave-trade  bufinefs,  and  to  petition  parliament  on  the  fubject.  In  St.  Kitts 
they  had  already  come  to  a  determination  not  to  pay  the  king's  duty  of  4  1-2  per 
cent  on  rum,  in  conference  of  which  actions  are  entered  into  againft  the  defaulters, 
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• — In   Jamaica,  it  is  faid,  this  four  and  an  half  per  cent,  duty  is  the  occafion  of  clamour 
equally  violent  againfl  government. 

The  fubfequent  refolutions  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  council  and  affembly  of  the 
ifland  of  St.  Vincents  : 

"  Firft,  They  feel  it  particularly  incumbent  upon  them,  in  the  prefent  critical  flate 
of  affairs,  to  infill  upon  their  right  of  internal  legiflation  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  internal  government  of  the  colony. 

"  Secondly,  They  confider  thefe  iflands  intitled  to  a  fullrecompenfe  from  Great- 
Britain  for  whatever  loffes  they  may  fuflain  in  confequence  of  either  a  gradual,  or  to- 
tal abolition  of   theflave-trade. 

'«  Thirdly,  They  feel  thcmfelves  at  all  times  entitled  to  effe&uaj  protection  from 
the   mother  country,  and  they  conceive  it  effentially  neceffary,  that  the  protection 
now  afforded  to  them  ftiould  be  encreafed,  inafmuch   as  the  internal  fecurity    of  the 
colonies  are  greatly  endangered  by  the  questions  agitated  in  the  parliament  of  Great- 
Britain. 

*'  Fourthly,  They  confider  themftlves  juftified  in  expreffing,  in  the  mod  unequi- 
vocal terms,  their  aflonifhment  and  indignation  at  the  unconstitutional  and  oppreffivc 
raeafures  adopted  by  the  Britifti  parliament,  for  reducing  the  price  of  Britifh  fu- 
gars  at  the  Britifh  market,  far  below  the  price  the  fugars  of  the  foreign  iflands  are 
likely  to  obtain  at  all  the  other  European  markets  :  and  for  the  further  purpofts  of 
clogging  and  reftri&ing  a  trade  hitherto  i'upported  and  encouraged  by  repeated  act* 
of  parliament." 

The  propofed  canal  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill  is  ordered  to  be  flaked 
out,  and  the  work  commenced  without  delay.  The  water  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
Schuylkill  at  the  mouth  of  Money- Creek,  to  lead  from  thence  to  the  northern  bound* 
of  this  city.     The  fall,  when  it  reaches  the  Delaware,  will  be  about  fifty  feet. 

On  monday,  the  6th  of  this  inflant,  the  fupreme  court  of  the  united  flates  met, 
when  all  the  judges  were  prefent.  The  attorney-general  of  the  united  flates  gave  no- 
tice, that  he  ihould  move  the  court  on  Wednefday  following,  for  a  mandamus  to  the 
circuit-court  of  Pennfylvania,  commanding  them  to  proceed  on  the  petition  of  Wil- 
liam Hogburne,  a  claimant  of  a  penfion,  in  which  they  had  refufed  to  proceed,  from  a 
iuppofed  nullity  of  the  penfion-law.  The  motion  was  accordingly  begun  on  wednef- 
day;  when,  after  fome  prefatory  remarks,  the  attorney-general  was  afked  from  the 
bench,  whether  he  conceived  it  to  be  an  official  right  to  offer  fuch  a  motion,  as  he  had 
intimated  it  to  be  ?  He  anfwered,  that  he  did  conceive  it  to  be  an  official  right.  Up- 
on which  feveral  observations  were  made,  and  the  debate  continued  from  day  to  day, 
until  faturday  laft.  The  opinions  of  the  judges  being  then  taken,  they  were  equally 
divided.  In  confequence  of  this  divifion,  it  was  improper  for  the  attorney-general 
to  move  the  fubject  officially.  He  then  appeared  as  counfel  for  the  invalids  ;  and  the 
motion,  after  being  accompanied  with  the  reafons,  which  influenced  him  to  believe 
that  the  inferior  court  had  erred,  was  poflponed  for  a  final  decifion  until  tha  next 
court.  The  important  queflion  "  whether  a  flate  can  be  fued,"  is  alio  fct  for  the  firft 
day  of  the  next  term. 

uiuguj},t2.  There  has  been  another  change  in  the  French  miniflry The  minis- 
ters of  war,  of  contributions,  and  of  the  interior  departments,  were  difplaced.  M. 
Dumourier,  late  minifter  of  foreign  affairs,  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  de- 
partment ;  M-  Jaillac  is  made  minifler  of  foreign  affairs,  and  M.  fylaulde  is  placed  at 
the  head  or  the  interior. 

The  directors  of  the  weftern  in'and  lock-navigation  in  the  flate  of  New- York,  hav- 
ing formed  a  board,  and  cholen  general  Schuyler  prefident,  the  work  is  to  be  com- 
menced immediately. 

A  canal  has  been  propofed,  down  the  waters  of  the  Brandywine  in  the  ftate  of  De- 
hware' — Commiffioners  were  appointed  by  the  government  to  view  the  ground 
through  which  the  canal  fhould  pafs — a  committee  was  lately  chofen  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  met  at  Chefter,  to  attend  the  commiffioners  on  this  bufinefs. 

From  the  various  circumflances  which  are  related  as  attendant  on  the  death  of  Eli- 
zabeth   Reeves,    we   believe   that  the  following  particulars  reipecting  that  atrocious 

murder,  may  be  relied  on  as  fadls Mifs  Reeves  had  on  wednefday   evening   been 

on  a  fhort  vifit  to  a  relation  in  Coombs's  alley,  which  fhe   left  about  eight  o'clock,  to 
go  home,  alone,  and  without  anything  uncommon  having  occurred  :  froyi  that  time 
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{he  was  not  feen  or  heard  of  until  early  on  thurfday  morning,  when  her  hody  was 
difcovered  lying  on  the  mud  with  the  face  down,  in  the  dock  near  Warder's  wharf. 
On  examining,  it  was  found  that  the  moft  brutal  violence  had  been  found  on  her  per- 
Con,  and  a  large  wound  on  the  left  fide  of  her  mouth,  and  bruifes  on  other  parts,  (hew- 
ed (he  muft  have  fuffered  much  from  the  molt  fhameful  abufe;  feveral  of  her  teeth 
were  loole. — It  appeared,  from  marks  of  her  feet  in  the  mud,  that  the  had  moved 
feveral  fteps  from  the  place  (he  was  firft  thrown,  where  her  comb  and  a  ribband  were 
found.  Nothing  has  yet  appeared  to  detect  the  villainous  perpetrators  of  this  infernal 
deed,  but  a  boy  declared  that  he  faw  two  men  in  a  hattcau  very  early  in  the  morning 
at  the  particular  fpot  where  the  body  was  found,  who  made  off  upon  his  approach,  and 
went  on  board  a  (hallop  down  the  river.  Mifs  Reeves  was  about  17  yearsold,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  mantua-maker;  and  when  it  isconlidered  that  flic  bore  a^tlry  good 
character,  and  was  remarkable  for  her  amiab  e  deportment  and  pleafing  manners, 
the  lofs  to  fociety  muft  be  the  greater,  and  excite  in  the  breads  of  every  friend  to  hu- 
manity a  deteftation  of  the  diabolical  actors  of  this  horrid  tragedy. 

There  was  a  confiderable  ikirmiih  between  the  van  guard  of  M.  la  Fayettes'  army, 
and  a  part  of  the  Auftrian  army,  on  the  lath  of  June.  It  appears  the  latter  gained 
fome  advantage  in  the  beginning  of  the  action — but  M  la  Fayette  coming  up  with  a 
reinforcement,  he  retook  a'l  the  ground  loft,  and  the  enemy  retired — the  French  fol- 
lowed them  upwards  of  a  league, — c--ery  ftation  was  retaken,  and  the  French  army 
difplayed  on  a  height  to  offer  battle  ;  but  the  defign  of  the  Auftrians  appears  to  have 
been  only  to  furpril'e  and  cut  off  the  van-guard  of  the  French;  not  having  fucceeded, 
they  retired.  Of  the  French  the  lieut  colonel  of  the  volunteers  of  Cote  d'Or,  and 
M.  Gouviwn,  were  killed.  The  Auftrians  carried  off  part  of  their  dead,  and  Mi  a  con- 
fiderable number  on  the  field. 

Fhe  above  appears  to  be  the  bufinefs,  on   which  the  ftory  is  founded  of  M.  la  Fay- 
ette's taking  Namur,  and  killing  2  or  3000  Auftrians. 

The  Ruffians  have  entered  the  Polifh  Ukraine,  but  have  been  beaten  in  all  the  fk'r- 
mifhes  which  have  hitherto  taken  place.  The  king  of  Poland  is  to  command  the  ar- 
my in  perfon. 

A  proclamation  againft  feditious  writings  has  been  iffued  in  Ireland. 
Confiderable  riots  have  taken  place  at  Edinburgh,  in  confequencc  of  the  magifcrates' 
interpofing  to  prevent  the  populace  from  burning  Mr.  Dundasin  effigy. 
Extraft  ef  a  letter  from  Charlefton,  8,  C  Au<r.  1 4. 
"  The  devaftations  in  French  Hifpaniola,  which  nowfeem  to  be  drawing  to  a  con- 
clufion,the  hurricane  in  the  windward  iflands,  which  has  done  an  immenfity  of  da- 
mage to  their  buildings,  &c.  and  a  variety  of  other  circumftances,  feem  to  point  out 
an  increaling  demand  in  the  Weft-Indies  for  American  lumber,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  lumber  of  this  country  and  Georgia  is  preferable  (particularly  the  pine)  to 
any  in  the  united  ftates,  for  its  firmnefs  and  durability,  yet  {o  miferably  thin  is  our 
ftate  of  the  neceffary  hands  at  prefent,  that  fcarcely  more  fawed  lumber  is  brought 
down  the  river  than  is  fufficient  for  our  own  confumption,  Hot  to  mention  a  confider- 
able and  conftant  importation  from  Georgia.  It  may  even  be  afferted,  with  ample 
truth  and  juftice,  that  the  increafe  of  Charlefton  is  greatly  retarded  for  want  of  fuffici- 
ent  fupplies  of  this  article.  With  every  advantage  from  nature,  this  (late  feenis  to 
fuffer  not  a  little  from  an  ill  founded  prejudice  among  foreigners  of  the  infalubrity  of 
its  air.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rice  fwamps  it  is  indeed  fickly  towards  autumn, 
but  asthefe  parts  are  generally  inhabited  by  negroes,  who  have  the  entire  care  of  cul- 
tivating the  rice,  it  ought  not  to  deter  hardy  and  induftrious  men  from  the  northward 
from  eon-iing  and  making  their  fortunes  on  the  immenfc  wafte  of  our  interior  timber 
lands.  Carolina  as  yet  generally  lies  in  a  ftate  of  uncultivated  nature  ;  no  country 
has  more  excellent  mill-feats;  our  rivers  and  their  branches  arc  innumerable;  and  the 
aid  of  art  is  foon  to  be  called  in  to  form  junctions  between  them  by  means  of  canais. 
Though  our  rivers  are  generally  fuppofed  (hallow,  yet  there  is  water  enough  in  mod 
of  them,  at  certain  feafons,  to  carry  down  lhips  of  three  hundred  tons,  that  might  be 
built  feveral  hundred  miles  from  the  fea  coaft.  With  all  thefe  advantages,  induftriou* 
and  monied  ftrangers  will  find  no  place  in  which  their  expectations  are  likely  to  be 
better  gratified  than  in  South-Carolina,  a  ftate  that  is  riling  into  the  moft  rapid  im- 
portance, and  only  wants  the  nerves  of  freemen,  and  a  more  improved  back  country  to 
reader  her  capital  the  firft,  or  only  next  to  the  firft,  in  the  united  dates/' 
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My  affectionate  regards  to  Dr.  Price  and  all  our  good  friends; 
and  believe  me  yours,  , 

dum  spiro, 

John  Adams. 
Rhode  Island  is  to  become  one  of  us  on  the  29th  May. 
Thomas  Brand-Hollis,  esq. 
( 'hesterfield-street,  Westminster. 

VII. 

New  York,  June  11,  1790. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  of  March  29th  and  the  packet 
of  pamphlets,  and  I  pray  you  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks  for 
both.  I  sent  you  lately  by  general  Mansel  some  of  our  rough 
matters.  The  boxes  of  books  you  sent  by  captain  Bernard 
arrived  safely,  I  know. 

You  seem  to  suppose  our  coasts  in  danger  from  the  African 
pirates.  In  this  I  presume  you  are  deceived  by  the  artifices  of 
the  London  insurance  offices,  for  we  are  in  no  more  danger  than 
the  empire  of  China  is. 

The  great  revolution  in  France  is  wonderful,  but  not  super- 
natural. The  hand  of  Providence  is  in  it,  I  doubt  not;  working 
however  by  natural  and  ordinary  means,  such  as  produced  the 
reformation  in  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

That  all  men  have  one  common  nature,  is  a  principle,  which 
will  now  universally  prevail :  and  equal  rights,  and  equal  duties 
will,  in  a  just  sense,  I  hope  be  inferred  from  it.  But  equal 
ranks  and  equal  property  never  can  be  inferred  from  it,  any 
more  than  equal  understanding,  agility,  vigour,  or  beauty. 
Equal  laws  arc  all  that  ever  can  be  desired  from  human 
equality. 

I  am  delighted  with  Dr.  Price's  sermon  on  patriotism.  But 
there  is  a  sentiment  or  two  which  I  should  explain  a  little.  He 
guards  his  hearers  and  readers,  very  judiciously,  against  the 
extremes  of  adulation  and  contempt.  "  The  former  is  the 
extreme"  he  says,  "  to  which  mankind  in  general  have  been 
most  prone."* 

The  generality  of  rulers  have  treated  men  as  your  English 
jockies  treat  their  horses — convinced  them  first  that  they  were 
their  masters,  and  next  that  they  were  their  friends  :  at  least 
they  have  pretended  to  do  so.  Mankind  have,  I  agree,  behaved 
too  much  like  horses;  been  rude,  wild  and  mad,  until  they  were 
mastered,  and  then  been  too  tame,  gentle  and  dull. 

I  think  our  friend  should  have  stated  it  thus.  The  great  and 
perpetual  distinction  in  civilized  societies  has  been  between  the 
rich,  who  are  few,  and  the  poor,  who  are  many.      When  the 

*  "  Discourse  on  the  love  of  our  country,  delivered  November  4,  1789." 
4th  edit.  p.  22. 

vol.  VII.  22 
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many  are  masters  they  are  too  unruly,  and  then  the  few  are  too 
tame,  and  afraid  to  speak  out  the  truth.  When  the  few  are 
masters,  they  are  too  severe,  and  then  the  many  are  too  servile. 
This  is  the  strict  truth.  The  few  have  had  most  art  and  union, 
and  therefore  have  generally  prevailed  in  the  end.  The  infe- 
rence of  wisdom  from  these  premises  is,  that  neither  the  poor, 
nor  the  rich,  should  ever  be  suffered  to  be  masters.  They 
should  have  equal  power  to  defend  themselves  :  and  that  their 
power  may  be  always  equal,  there  should  be  an  independent 
mediator  between  them,  always  ready,  always  able,  and  always- 
interested  to  assist  the  weakest.  Equal  laws  can  never  be  made 
or  maintained  without  this  balance. 

You  see  I  still  hold  fast  my  scales,  and  weigh  every  thing  in 
them.  The  French  must  finally  become  my  disciples,  or  rather 
the  disciples  of  Zeno  :  or  they  will  have  no  equal  laws,  no  per- 
sonal liberty,  no  property,  no  lives. 

I  am  very  much  employed  in  business,  and  this  must  be  my 
apology  for  neglecting  so  much  to  write  to  you  :  but  I  will  be 
as  good  a  correspondent  as  I  can — I  hope  you  will  not  forget 
your  old  friend. 

In  this  country  the  pendulum  has  vibrated  *       *       * 

*        *        *       *        *        *        *        ****** 

<*F  ^  il  T  if  T  ff  *  7F  "/&  IF  ?F  ¥f 

************* 

France  has  severe  trials  to  endure  from  the  same  cause- 
Both  have  found,  or  will  find,  that  to  place  property  at  the  mercy 
of  a  majority  who  have  no  property  is — committere  agnum 
lupo. — My  fundamental  maxim  of  government  is,  never  trust 
the  lamb  to  the  custody  of  the  wolf.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  of 
my  mind  at  present,  I  hereby  promise  and  assure  you,  that  you 
will  live  to  see  that  I  am  precisely  right. 

Thus  arrogantly  concludes 

vour  assured  friend, 

John  Adams. 
Tiwmas  Brand- Hollisr  esq. 
Chesterfield- street,   H  restminster. 

VIII. 

New  York,  November  3,  1790. 
dear  sut, 

By  Mr.  Broom,  a  worthy  citizen  of  our  states,  I  take  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  received  your  kind  letter, 
and  have  sent  the  two  packets  to  Dr.  Willard  and  to  Harvard 
college.  As  these  packets  have  been  delayed  by  their  address 
to  me,  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  in  future  to  address  any  favours 
of  the  kind,  intended  for  the  college,  to  the  care  of  my  son, 
"  John  Quincy  Adams,  counsellor  at  law,  Court-street,  Boston," 
who  will  think  it  an  honour  and  a  pleasure  to  obey  your  orders. 
Your  favours  to  me,  you  will  please  to  address  to  me  at  Phila- 
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delphia,  to  which  city  I   am  to  remove   with  my   family  to- 
morrow. 

Philadelphia  is  to  be  my  residence  for  the  future,  and  the  seat 
of  government.  My  address  will  be,  John  Adams,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Bush-hill,  Philadelphia. 

This  country,  sir,  is  as  happy  as  it  deserves  to  be.  A  perfect 
ealm  and  contentment  reigns  in  every  part.  The  new  national 
government  enjoys  as  much  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  as 
it  ought  to  enjoy,  and  has  undoubtedly  greatly  promoted  their 
freedom,  prosperity  and  happiness.  Nothing  can  be  more  accept- 
able, than  the  little  pamphlet  you  have  sent  me,  and  I  pray  you 
to  accept  my  best  thanks. 

We  are  very  anxious  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France,  but 
are  apprehensive  that  their  constitution  cannot  preserve  their 
union.  Yet  we  presume  not  to  judge  for  them  when  will  be  the 
proper  time,  and  what  the  method  of  introducing  the  only  ade- 
quate remedy  against  competitions.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
My  family,  your  friends,  are  all  well.  Pray  write  as  often  as 
you  can  to  him  who  is,  for  life, 

with  great  esteem 

your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

John  Adams. 

Thomas  Brand-Hollis,  esq. 


TWO  LETTERS  FROM  MRS.  ADAMS. 
I. 

Portsmouth,  Fountain  Imi,  jijirill  5,  1788. 

DEAR  SIR, 

There  is  something  so  disagreeable  to  one's  feelings  in  taking 
a  final  leave  of  our  friends,  and  thinking  that  it  is  the  last  time 
we  shall  ever  meet,  that  I  avoided  placing  myself  in  that  situ- 
ation as  much  as  possible.  On  this  account  I  neither  bid  my 
worthy  friends  Dr.  Price  or  Mr.  Hollis  adieu  ;  for  those  two 
gentlemen  I  have  the  greatest  esteem  and  regard,  and  regret 
the  necessity  which  deprives  me  of  their  personal  acquaintance. 
I  will,  however,  flatter  myself  that  their  friendship  will  extend 
beyond  the  spot  where  it  was  first  contracted,  and  its  kind  effu- 
sions follow  me  to  a  distant  land. 

May  I  hope,  sir,  to  hear  of  your  welfare  and  happiness,  in 
which  I  shall  alwavs  rejoice,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers, 
after  my  arrival  in  America.  The  Hyde  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered by  me  ;  and  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of  its  owner, 
as  the  most  agreeable  scene  in  my  recollection.  I  designed  to 
have  requested  a  few  of  the  flower  seeds  from  the  garden,  that 
I  might  have  planted  them  with  my  own  hand,  and  nurtured 
them  with  my  own  care,  whenever  I  arrive  in  America. 

As  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  a  station  to  some  of  my 
familv  round  your  habitation,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  wish- 
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iag  to  transplant  some  of  yours  to  a  soil  and  climate  equally 
salubrious,  and  perhaps  more  productive  than  their  own  native 
clime.  We  have  been  waiting  here  nearly  a  week  for  a  change 
of  wind,  and  as  we  have  no  acquaintance  here,  the  time  is  rather 
heavy.  Most  of  our  books  we  sent  on  board  the  ship  ;  and  those 
we  have  with  us,  we  have  read.  Good  Dr.  Wren !  I  always 
mourned  his  death,  Jrnt  never  so  sensibly  felt  his  loss  as  now. 

Pray  remember  me  affectionately  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Jebb. 
Mr.  Adams  is  taking  his  daily  walk.  Was  he  here,  I  am  sure 
he  would  bid  me  present  his  affectionate  regards  to  you,  and 
join  me  in  every  sentiment  of  esteem,  with  which  I  am, 

dear  sir, 

your  obliged  friend 

and  humble  servant, 

A.  Adams 

Thomas  Brand-Hollis,  esq. 
Chesterjield-strcet)  London. 

II. 

Aew-York,  September  6,  1790. 
MY  dear  sir, 

You  ask,  in  one  of  your  letters  to  Mr.  Adams,  what  is  become 
of  Mrs.  Adams  that  I  do  not  hear  from  her  ? 

If  my  heart  had  not  done  you  more  justice  than  my  pen,  I 
would  disown  it.  I  have  so  long  omitted  writing  to  you,  that 
my  conscience  has  been  a  very  severe  accuser  of  me.  But  be 
assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  never  fail  to  talk  of  you  with  plea- 
sure, and  think  of  you  with  affection.  I  place  the  hours  spent 
at  the  Hyde  amongst  some  of  the  most  pleasurable  of  my  days, 
and  I  esteem  your  friendship  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  acqui- 
sitions that  I  made  in  your  country : — a  country  that  I  should 
most  sincerely  rejoice  to  visit  again,  if  I  could  do  it  without 
crossing  the  ocean.  I  have  sometimes  been  suspected  of  par- 
tiality for  the  preference  which  I  have  given  to  England,  but 
were  I  to  live  out  of  America,  that  country  would  have  been  my 
choice. 

I  have  a  situation  here,  which,  for  natural  beauty,  may  vie  with 
the  most  delicious  spot  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  mile  and  half  distant 
from  the  city  of  New-York.  The  house  is  situated  upon  an 
eminence  ;  at  an  agreeable  distance,  flows  the  noble  Hudson 
bearing  upon  her  bosom  the  fruitful  productions  of  the  adjacent 
country.  On  my  right  hand  are  fields  beautifully  variegated 
with  grass  and  grain  to  a  great  extent,  like  the  valley  of  Honiton 
in  Devonshire.  Upon  my  left,  the  city  opens  to  view,  intercept- 
ed here  und  there,  by  a  rising  ground,  and  an  ancient  oak.  In 
front,  beyond  the  Hudson,  the  Jersey  shores  present  an  exube- 
rance of  a.  rich  well  cultivated  soil.  The  venerable  oaks,  and 
broken  ground,  covered  with  wild  shrubs,  which  surround  me, 
give  a  natural  beauty  to  the  spot  which  is  truly  enchanting.     A 
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lovely  variety  of  birds  serenade  me  morning  and  evening, 
rejoicing  in  their  liberty  and  security,  for  I  have  as  much  as 
possible  prohibited  the  grounds  from  invasion  :  and  sometimes 
almost  wished  for  game  laws,  when  my  orders  have  not  been 
sufficiently  regarded.  The  partridge,  the  woodcock,  and  the 
pigeon  are  too  great  temptations  to  the  sportsmen  to  withstand 
How  greatly  would  it  add  to  my  happiness  to  welcome  here  my 
much  esteemed  friend.  Tis  true  we  have  a  large  portion  of  the 
blue  and  gold,  of  which  you  used  to  remind  me,  when  you 
thought  me  an  Egyptian ;  but,  however  I  might  hanker  after 
the  good  things  of  America,  I  have  been  sufficiently  taught  to 
value  and  esteem  other  countries  besides  my  own. 

You  was  pleased  to  inform  us,  that  your  adopted  family  flour- 
ished in  your  soil,  mine  has  received  an  addition.  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mr.  Adams'  daughter,  and  the  wife  of  colonel  W.  Stephen 
Smith,  respecting  the  name  of  the  great  literary  benefactor  of  her 
native  state,  and  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  friendly  atten- 
tion, and  patriotick  character  of  its  present  possessor,  has  named 
her  new-bom  son  Thomas-Hollis.  She  desires  me  to  present 
you  her  affectionate  remembrance.  Mr.  Adams  is  absent  upon 
a  journey,  or  he  would  have  written  you  a  letter  of  a  later  date 
than  that  which  Mr.  Knox  is  the  bearer  of.  This  gentleman  is 
a  brother  of  our  secretary  of  war,  and  is  appointed  consul  to 
Dublin.  He  is  intelligent,  and  can  answer  you  any  question 
respecting  our  government,  and  politicks,  which  you  may  wish 
to  know  ;  but  if  he  should  not  see  you,  I  know  it  will  give  you 
pleasure  to  learn  that  our  union  is  complete  by  the  accession  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  that  our  government  acquires  strength,  confi- 
dence and  stability  daily.  That  peace  is  in  our  borders,  and 
plenty  in  our  dwellings  ;  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  the  kind- 
ling flames  of  war,  which  appear  to  be  bursting  out  in  Europe, 
may  by  no  means  be  extended  to  this  rising  nation.  We  enjoy 
freedom  in  as  great  a  latitude  as  is  consistent  with  our  security, 
and  happiness.  God  grant  that  we  may  rightly  estimate  our 
blessings. 

Pray  remember  me,  in  the  most  affectionate  terms  to  Di\ 
Price,  and  to  Mrs.  Jebb,  and  be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am, 
with  every  sentiment  of  regard  and  esteem, 

yours,  Etc. 

Abigail  Adams. 
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R1CHAIID  CROMWELL. 


RICHARD  CROMWELL,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  was 
compelled  by  his  daughters  to  appear  in  chancery,  before  Sir 
John  Holt,  chief  justice,  and  first  commissioner  for  keeping  the 
great  seal  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  On  that  occasion,  Holt 
desired  Cromwell  to  sit  with  him  on  the  bench,  insisted  on  his. 
remaining  covered,  and,  after  reprimanding  the  daughters,  who 
wished  to  deprive  their  poor  father  of  his  property,  made  a  de- 
cree in  Cromwell's  favour,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  court 
and  her  majesty. 

IMMORTAL  FAME 

may  be  very  short-lived.  Dry  den  somewhere  extols  a  nameless 
name,  in  strains  like  these : 

Holmes,  whose  name  shall  live  in  epick  song, 
While  musick  numbers,  or  while  verse  has  feet. 

DR.  FRAKKLIN. 

It  is  well  known  what  hard  thoughts  and  hard  speeches  were 
occasioned  in  some  real  and  some  pretended  friends  of  repub- 
lican liberty  in  this  country,  by  the  establishment  of  the  society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  which  thirty  years  trial  has  proved  as  harmless 
as  the  Historical  Society,  or  any  charitable  association.  Dr. 
Franklin  probably  had  his  share  of  jealousy  and  dislike  towards 
the  institution ;  but  did  not  choose  to  give  explicit  judgment 
against  a  proceeding,  which  was  generally  popular  and  coun- 
tenanced by  a  great  part  of  the  best  citizens.  The  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette,  with  whom  it  was  a  favourite  project,  in  company 
with  the  doctor,  said,  "  Pray  sir,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Cincinnati  ?"  «  Why  truly,  Marquis,"  said  the 
doctor  slily,  "■  I  have  no  opinion  of  it  at  all." 

SIR  HARBOTTLE  GRIMSTON 

Concludes  his  eloquent  Epistle  dedicatory  of  Croke  Elizabeth 
to  Charles  II.  with  these  words  : 
« I  beseech  your  majesty  to  accept  this  poor  oblation  from 
the  heart  and  hands  of  him  who  makes  it  his  daily  prayers  that 
vou  may  live  long,  and  triumphantly  reign  ;  and  that  your  scep- 
tre may,  like  Aaron's  rod,  bud  and  blossom,  and  be  an  eternal 
testimony  against  all  rebels." 
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And  of  the  three  volumes  of  judge  Croke's  reports,  SirHar- 
bottle,  in  his  admirable  preface,  which  immediately  follows  the 
epistle  dedicatory,  after  the  life  and  character  of  his  illustrious 
author,  says,  "  concerning  the  whole  work  itself,  I  may  think  and 
not  immodestly  use  the  words  of  the  Roman  Praeco,  proclaim- 
ing the  Ludi  Seculares:  Venite  et  videte  quod  nemo  mortalium 
vidit  aut  visurus  est." 

In  the  letters  between  Erskine  and  Boswell,  published  in  Lon- 
don somewhere  about  the  year  1763,  is  the  following 

ODE  ON  GLUTTONY. 

Hail  Gluttony  !  O  let  me  eat 

Immensely  at  thy  awful  board, 

On  which  to  serve  the  stomach  meet 
-  What  art  and  nature  can  afford. 

I'll  furious  cram,  devoid  of  fear, 

Let  but  the  roast  and  boil'd  appear, 

Let  me  but  see  a  smoking  dish, 

I  care  not  whether  fowl  or  fish. 
Then  rush  ye  floods  of  ale  adown  my  throat, 
And  in  my  belly  make  the  victuals  float. 

And  yet  why  trust  a  greasy  cook  ? 

Or  give  to  meat  the  time  of  play  ? 

While  every  trout  gulps  down  a  hook, 

And  poor  dumb  beasts  harsh  butchers  slay 

Why  seek  the  dull,  sauce-smelling  gloom, 

Of  the  beef-haunted  dining  room  ; 

Where  D r  gives  to  every  guest 

With  liberal  hand  whate'er  is  best ; 
While  you  in  vain  th'  insurance  must  invoke, 
To  give  security  you  shall  not  choke  ? 

UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  MR.  HUME. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hume  to  Lord  Hardwick,  re- 
specting King  James'  II.  manuscripts  in  the  Scotch  college  at 
Paris,  and  the  character  and  conduct  of  Charles  II.  was  trans- 
lated for  and  published  in  the  Mercure  de  France,  for  Novem- 
ber 1807,  No.  332.  As  Mr.  Fox's  masterly,  though  imperfect 
history  of  the  reign  of  James  II.  is  now  published  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  Hume's  letter  must  be  doubly  interesting.  The  retrans- 
lation  subjoined  (for  the  original,  as  the  French  publishers  say, 
was  in  the  possession  of  M.  Joncourt,  librarian  to  the  prince  of 
Orange)  is  taken  from  the  Literary  Panorama,  for  August  1808. 

page  950. 

Compiegne,  23d  July,  1764, 

My  Lord,  Soon  after  rny  arrival  at  Paris,  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  consult  the  Memoirs  of  James  II.  They  form  about  thirteen 
volumes  in  folio,  all  written  with  that  king's  own  hand,  without 
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being  reduced  into  regular  history.  Such  is,  for  instance,  an 
account  of  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  second  Dutch 
war ;  a  point  of  history  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  perplexed  with  a  multiplicity  of  contra- 
dictions. Father  Gordon,  principal  of  the  Scotch  college,  an 
obliging  and  communicative  person,  nevertheless  made  some 
difficulty  of  permitting  me  to  peruse  this  passage  ;  but  after  I 
had  assured  him  of  my  having  been  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  that  I  was  waiting  for  an  authoritative  per- 
mission to  consult  the  French  Registers  which  were  expected  to 
contain  the  treaty  concluded  between  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV. 
all  his  scruples  ceased,  and  I  inspected  the  MS.  I  am  about  to 
mention  its  contents,  by  recollection,  My  Lord,  for  I  have  left 
at  Paris  the  different  extracts,  that  I  made  from  it,  for  all  of 
which  I  had  the  consent  of  Father  Gordon. 

The  treaty  was  concluded  at  the  end  of  1669,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  1670,  the  memoirs  of  the  time  have  not  assigned  it  a 
precise  date.  It  was  Lord  Arundel,  of  Wardour,  who  signed  it 
secretly,  in  a  journey  which  he  made  to  Paris  for  the  purpose. 
The  two  principal  articles  stipulate  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  England,  and  an  offensive  alliance  between 
the  two  powers  against  Holland.  Louis  promises  to  Charles  an 
annual  subsidy  of  £.  200,000  ;  with  6,000  troops  in  case  of  insur- 
rection. As  to  Holland,  that  was  to  be  divided  according  to  the 
basis  afterwards  described  by  the  Abbe  Primi.  England  was  to 
have  Zealand,  and  the  seaports  :  all  the  rest  was  to  form  the  divi- 
sion of  the  king  of  France  and  theprince  of  Orange.  Besides  that, 
there  was  no  mention  made  of  establishing  arbitrary  power  in 
Great  Britain.  Because,  probably,  the  king  regarded  that  event 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  projected  revolution,  and 
that,  moreover,  it  formed  a  part  of  his  plans,  as  of  his  brother's, 
to  combine  that  important  undertaking  with  the  affairs  of  reli- 
gion. But  Louis  had  also  other  views :  to  promote  which  he 
sent  the  duchess  of  Orleans  to  Dover,  with  instructions  to  per- 
suade her  brother  the  king,  that  it  was  necessary  to  begin  with 
mining  the  republick,  before  attempting  the  change  of  religion 
in  England.  These  hints  displeased  the  duke  of  York,  who  con- 
stantly opposed  this  deviation  from  the  general  plan.  I  must  own 
io  you,  my  Lord,  that  this  MS.  has  convinced  me  that  I  had  been 
often  deceived  in  regard  to  the  character  of  Charles  II.  I  had, 
t  ill  that  time,  been  of  opinion  that  the  careless  and  what  may  be 
called  the  indifferent  disposition  of  that  prince  had  rendered  him 
incapable  of  devotion,  and  that  he  had  all  his  life  fluctuated  be- 
tween deism  and  popery ;  but  I  acknowledge  that  Lord  Halifax 
had  better  developed  the  secret  sentiments  of  Charles,  than  I 
had  done,  when  he  said  that  this  monarch  affected  irreligion  the 
better  to  conceal  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith.  His  brother 
informs  us,  that  immediately  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  he  as- 
sembled his  cabinet  council,  and  that  he  spoke  to  them  of  the 
re -establishment  of  the  Romish  religion  with  so  much  earnestness 
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that  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  I  have  often  been  astonished  at 
the  blindness  of  the  two  brothers  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  their  religious  opinions,  so  far  as  to  imagine 
that  on  the  slightest  occasion  they  would  be  adopted  by  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility,  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  buttney 
were  extremely  mistaken,  for  the  writings  of  the  time  make  no 
mention  of  this  disposition  of  mind.  However  that  might  be, 
the  princes  believed  it,  and  trusted  to  it  principally  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  undertaking. 

I  shall  profit,  probably,  of  a  new  edition  of  my  history  to  cor- 
rect my  mistakes  on  this  affair,  as  well  as  on  sundry  others  of 
less  importance.  While  waiting  for  that  time,  I  am  happy  in 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  your  lordship's  curiosity,  and  of 
expressing  my  acknowlcgment  for  your  obliging  behaviour 
towards  me  ever  since  I  undertook  to  write  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  I  shali  think  myself  extremely  fortunate  if  your 
lordship  will  furnish  me  with  frequent  opportunities  of  this 
nature.  I  cannot  at  present  answer  the  question  which  you  have 
put  to  me,  my  lord,  concerning  the  Gallery  of  Fortifications  ;  but 
immediately  on  my  return  to  Paris  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
informing  your  lordship  on  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 

David  Hume. 
Louis  de  Joncourt, 
Librarian  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 


SIR    F.    XORTOX. 

Upon  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's  appointment  to  be  chief  justice  in 
eyre,  Mr.  Burke  made  him  the  following  compliment :  "  Your 
dignity,  sir,  is  too  high  for  a  jurisdiction  over  wild  beasts  ;  your 
learning  and  talents  are  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in  gloomy 
pomp,  as  chief  justice  of  a  desert.  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my- 
self, that  you  should.be  stuck  up  as  a  useless  piece  of  antiquity." 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


FOR  THE    ANTHOLOGY. 

On  seeing  a  White  Rose,  dry  and  faded,  which  the  preceding'  evening 
had  been  presented  by  a  young-  Lady. 

June  21,  1S69. 
1 

Dear  girl,  it  was  only  last  night, 

That  you  gave  me  this  rose  in  its  bloom  ; 
How  delicate  then  was  its  white, 
How  richly  it  breath'd  its  perfume  ! 
VOL.    VII.  23 
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2 
But  alas  !   in  one  night's  little  hour 

All  its  beauties  are  wither'd  and  dead  ; 
Gone  the  delicate  hues  of  the  flower, 

And  gone  the  sweet  fragrance  it  shed  ! 

3 

This  rose,  late  so  blooming  and  fair, 

Can  it  e'er  be  an  emblem  of  thee  ? 
Last  night  it  was  what  you  now  are  ; 

What  'tis  now,  say,  can  you  ever  be  ? 

4 
The  bloom  on  your  cheek,  that  now  glows, 

The  lustre,  that  beams  from  your  eye, 
Shall  that  bloom  ever  fade  like  the  rose  ? 
Shall  that  lustre  e'er  languish  and  die  ? 

5 

But  the  beautiful  white  rose  of  truth, 

Shall  by  charms  never  fading  engage, 
It  blends  with  the  blushes  of  youth, 

And  softens  the  paleness  of  age. 

6 
Oh  let  then  this  rose,  dearest  maid, 

O'er  thy  face  all  its  sweetness  diffuse  5 
To  me  then,  thy  cheek  ne'er  shall  fade, 

Nor  thine  eye  its  blue  radiance  lose. 


HYMN. 

My  God,  I  thank  thee  !  may  no  thought 
E'er  deem  thy  chastisements  severe  ; 
But  may  this  heart,  by  sorrow  taught, 
Calm  each  wild  wish,  each  idle  fear. 

Thy  mercy  bids  all  nature  bloom  ; 
The  sun  shines  bright  and  man  is  gay ; 
Thine  equal  mercy  spreads  the  gloom, 
That  darkens  o'er  his  little  day. 

Full  many  a  throb  of  grief  and  pain 
Is  earth's  pale  wanderer  doom'd  to  know  ; 
But  not  one  prayer  is  breathed  in  vain, 
Nor  does  one  tear  unheeded  flow. 

Thy  various  messengers  employ  ; 
Thy  purposes  of  love  fulfil  ; 
And  mid  the  wreck  of  human  joy 
May  kneeling  faith  adore  thy  will. 
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POETRY. 

A  CASTLE  IN  THE  ATtt. 

I'll  tell  you,  friend,  what  sort  of  wife, 
Whene'er  I  scan  this  scene  of  life, 

Inspires  my  waking-  schemes  ; 
And  when  i  sleep,  with  form  so  light, 
Dances  before  my  ravish'd  sight, 

In  sweet  aerial  dreams. 

The  rose  its  blushes  need  not  lend, 
Nor  yet  the  lily  with  them  blend, 

To  captivate  my  eyes. 
Give  me  a  cheek,  the  heart  obeys, 
And,  sweetly  mutable,  displays 

Its  feeling's,  as  they  rise  ; 

Features,  where  pensive,  more  than  gay, 
Save  when  a  rising  smile  doth  play, 
^  The  sober  thought  you  see  ; 
Eyes,  that  all  soft  and  tender  seem, 
And  kind  affections  round  them  beam, 
But  most  of  all  on  me; 

A  form,  though  not  of  finest  mould, 
Where  yet  a  something  you  behold, 

Unconsciously  doth  please  ; 
Manners,  all  graceful  without  art, 
That  to  each  look  and  word  impatt 

A  modesty  and  ease. 

But  still  her  air,  her  face,  each  charm, 
Must  speak  a  heart  with  feeling  warm, 

And  mind  inform  the  whole  ; 
With  mind  her  mantling  cheek  must  glow, 
Her  voice,  her  beaming  eye  must  show 

An  all-inspiring  soul. 

Ah  !  could  I  such  a  being  find, 
And  were  her  fate  to  mine  but  join'd 

By  Hymen's  silken  tye, 
To  her  myself,  my  all  I'd  give, 
For  her  alone  delighted  live, 

For  her  consent  to  die. 

Whene'er  by  anxious  gloom  oppress'd, 
On  the  soft  pillow  of  her  breast 

My  aching  head  I'd  lay ; 
At  her  sweet  smile  each  care  should  cease. 
Her  kiss  infuse  a  balmy  peace, 

And  drive  my  griefs  away. 

In  turn,  I'd  soften  all  her  care, 
Each  thought,  each  wish,  each  feeling  share  ; 
Should  sickness  e'er  invade, 
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My  voice  should  sooth  each  rising"  sigh, 
My  hand  the  cordial  should  supply ; 
I'd  watch  beside  her  bed. 

Should  gathering  clouds  our  sky  deform, 
My  arms  should  shield  her  from  the  storm  ; 

And,  were  its  fury  hurl'd, 
My  bosom  to  its  bolts  I'd  bare, 
In  her  defence  undaunted  dare 

Defy  th'  opposing  world. 

Together  shoidd  our  prayers  ascend, 

Together  humbly  would  we  bend,  ^ 

To  praise  the  Almighty  name  : 
And  whent  saw  her  kindling  eye 
Beam  upwards  to  her  native  sky, 

My  soul  should  catch  the  flame. 

Thus  nothing  should  our  hearts  divide, 
But  on  our  years  serenely  glide, 

And  all  to  love  be  given  : 
And,  when  life's  little  scene  was  o'er, 
We'd  part,  to  meet  and  part  no  more, 

But  live  and  love  in  heaven.  C. 


If  the  following  Ode  be  read  with  that  enthusiasm,  which,  we  think,  it 
cannot  fail  to  excite,  its  minute  defects  will  escape  observation.  It  was  not 
until  the  third  reading,  that  we  found  that  the  first  line  has  no  correspondent 
in  rhyme  or  measure.  We  should  be  glad  frequently  to  enrich  our  pages 
with  the  lines  of  a  muse  who  can  claim  some  kindred  with  him,  of  whom 
Horace  says  : 

Monte  decurrens  velut  amnis,  imbres 

Quern  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 

Fervet,  immensusque  ruit  profundo 
Pindarus  ore. 

OCCASIONAL  ODE. 

First  of  all  created  things, 
God's  eldest  born,  Oh  tell  me,  Time  ! 

Jb'er  since  within  that  car  of  thine, 

Drawn  by  those  steeds,  whose  speed  divine, 

Through  ev'ry  state  and  ev'ry  clime, 
Nor  pause  nor  rest  has  known  ; 

'Mong'st  all  the  scenes  long  since  gone  by, 

Since  first  thou  op'd'st  thy  closeless  eye, 

Did  its  scar'd  glances  ever  rest 

Upon  a  vision  so  unblest, 

So  fearful  as  our  own  ? 

If  thus  thou  start'st  in  wild  affright 
At  what  thyself  hast  brought  to  light, 
Oh  yet  relent !  nor  still  unclose 
New  volumes  vast  of  human  woes. 
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Thy  bright  and  bounteous  brother,  yonder  Sun, 
Whose  course  coeval  still  with  thine  doth  run, 

Sick'ning  at  the  sights  unholy, 

Frightful  crime,  and  frantick  folly, 

By  thee,  presumptuous  !  with  delight 

Forc'd  upon  his  awful  sight, 

Abandons  half  his  regal  right, 

And  yields  the  hated  world  to  Night. 
And  e'en  when  through  the  honour'd  day 
He  still  benignly  deigns  to  sway, 

High  o'er  th'  horizon  prints  his  burnish'd  tread, 
Oft  calls  his  clouds, 
With  sable  shrouds, 

To  hide  his  glorious  head  ! 

And  Luna,  of  yet  purer  view, 
His  sister  and  his  regent  too, 
Beneath  whose  mild  and  sacred  reign 
Thou  dar'st  display  thy  deeds  profane, 
Pale  and  appall'd,  has  frown'd  her  fears, 
Or  veil'd  her  brightness  in  her  tears. 
While  all  her  starry  court,  attendant  near, 
Only  glance,  and  disappear. 

But  Thou,  relentless  !  not  in  thee 

These  horrours  wake  humanity  : 

Though  Sun,  and  Moon,  and  Stars  combin'd, 

Ne'er  did  it  change  thy  fatal  mind, 

Nor  e'er  thy  wayward  steps  retrace, 

Nor  e'er  restrain  thy  coursers'  race, 

Nor  e'er  efface  the  blood  thou'd'st  shed, 

Nor  raise  to  life  the  murder'd  dead. 

Is't  not  enough,  thou  spoiler,  tell ! 
That,  subject  to  thy  stern  behest, 

The  might  of  ancient  empire  fell, 
And  sunk  to  drear  and  endless  rest  ? 

Fall'n  is  the  Roman  eagle's  flight, 

The  Grecian  glory  sunk  in  night  ; 
And  prostrate  arts  and  arms  no  more  withstand ; 
Those  own  thy  Vandal  flame,  and  these  thy  conq'ring  hand, 
Then  be  destruction's  sable  banner  furl'd, 
Nor  wave  its  shadows  o'er  the  modern  world  ! 

I 
In  vain  the  pray'r.     Still  opens  wide, 

Renew'd  each  former  tragick  scene 

Of  Time's  dark  drama ;  while  beside 

Grief  and  Despair  their  vigils  keep  ; 

And  Mem'ry  only  lives  to  weep 

The  mould'ring  dust  of  what  has  been. 

How  nameless  now  the  once  fam'd  earth, 

That  gave  to  Kosciusco  birth, 

The  pillar'd  realm  that  proudly  stood, 

Propp'dby  his  worth,  cemented  by  his  blood- 
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As  towers  the  Lion  of  the  wood 
O'er  all  surrounding  living  tilings, 

So,  'mid  the  herd  of  vulgar  kings, 
The  dauntless  Dalecarlian  stood. 

«  Pillow'd  by  flint,  by  damps  enclos'd," 

Upon  the  mine's  cold  lap  repos'd, 
Yet  firm  he  follow'd  freedom's  plan  ; 

"  Dar'd  with  eternal  Night  reside, 

"  And  threw  Inclemency  aside," 
Conq'rour  of  Nature  as  of  Man  ! 

And  earn'd  bv  toils  unknown  before, 

Of  blood  and  death,  the  crown  he  wore. 
That  radiant  crown,  whose  flood  of  light 
Illumin'd  once  a  nation's  sierht, 
Spirit  of  Vasa  !  this  its  doom  ? 
Gleams  in  a  dungeon's  living  tomb  ! 

Where'er  the  frighten'd  mind  can  fly, 

But  nearer  ruins  meet  her  eye. 
Ah  !  not  Arcadia's  pictur'd  scene 

Could  more  the  poet's  dream  engage, 
Nor  manner's  more  befitting  seem 

'The  vision  of  a  golden  age, 

Than  where  the  chamois  lov'd  to  roam 

Through  old  Helvetia's  rugged  home ; 

Where  Uri's  echoes  lov'd  to  swell 

To  kindred  rocks  the  name  of  Tell : 

And  past'ral  girls  and  rustic  swains, 

Were  simple  as  their  native  plains. 

Nor  mild  alone,  but  bold,  the  mind, 

The  soldier  and  the  shepherd  join'd ; 

The  Roman  heraldry  restor'd; 

The  crook  was  quarter'd  with  the  sword. 

Their  seed-time  cheerful  labour  stor'd ; 

Plenty  pil'd  their  vintage  board ; 

Peace  lov'd  their  daily  fold  to  keep ; 

Contentment  tranquilliz'd  their  sleep ; 

Till  through  those  giant  guards  of  stone* 

Where  Freedom  fix'd  her  "  mountain-throne," 

Battle's  blood-hounds  forc'd  their  way 

And  made  the  Human  Flock  their  prey  ! 

Is  it  Fact,  or  Fancy  tells, 
That  now  another  mandate's  gone  ? 

Hark,  e'en  now  those  fated  wheels 
Roll  the  rapid  ruin  on  ! 

Lo,  where  the  generous  and  the  good, 
The  heart  to  feel,  the  hand  to  dare  ; 

Iberia  pours  her  noblest  blood, 
Iberia  lifts  her  holiest  prayer ! 

The  while  from  all  her  rocks  and  vales 
Her  peasant-bands  by  thousands  rise ; 

*  The  Alps. 
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Their  altar  is  their  native  plains, 
Themselves,  the  willing  sacrifice. 
While  HE,  the  «  strangest  birth  of  time," 
Red  with  gore,  and  grim  with  crime, 
Whose  fate  more  prodigies  attend. 
And  in  whose  course  more  terrours  blend, 
And  o'er  whose  birth  more  portents  lower, 
Than  ever  crown 'd, 
In  lore  renown'd, 
The  Macedonian's  natal  hour  ! 

Now  here,  now  there,  he  takes  his  stand, 
The  'stablish'd  earth  his  footsteps  jar  ; 
Goads  to  the  fight  his  vassal-band, 
While  ebbs  or  flows,  at  his  command, 
The  torrent  of  the  war  ! 

Could  the  bard,  whose  powers  sublime 
Scal'd  the  heights  of  epick  glory, 

And  rendered  in  immortal  rh)  me      ' 
Of  Rome's  disgrace  the  blushing  story; 
Where,  form'd  of  treason  and  of  woes, 
Pharsalia's  gory  Genius  rose  ; 
Might  he  again 
Renew  the  strain, 
That  once  his  truant  Muse  had  charm'd, 
Each  foreign  tone 
Unwak'd  had  lain  ; 

And  patriot  Spain, 
And  Spain  alone 

The  Spaniard's  patriot  heart  had  warm'd ! 

I 

Then*  had  the  chords  proclaim'd  no  more 
His  deeds,  his  death  renown'd  of  yore ; 
*  Who,  when  each  ling'ring  hope  was  slain, 
And  Freedom  fought  with  Fate  in  vain. 
Lone  in  the  city,  'reft  of  all, 
While  Usurpation  storm'd  the  wall, 
The  tyrant's  entrance  scorn'd  to  see, 
But  died  with  dying  Liberty. 

Those  chords  had  rais'd  the  local  strain  ; 
That  Bard  a  filial  flight  had  ta'en ; 
Forgot  all  else  ;  the  aneient  past, 
Thick  in  oblivion's  mists  o'ercast, 
Or  past  and  present  both  combin'd 
Within  the  graspings  of  his  mind  ; 
In  what  now  is,  view'd  what  hath  been ; 
The  dead,  within  the  living  seen  : 
Own'd  transmigration's  strange  control, 
In  Spaniards  own*d  the  Cato-soul ; 
And  wail'd  in  tones  of  martial  grief, 
The  valiant  band  and  hero-chief,  , 

*  The  younger  Cato. 
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Who  shar'd  in  Saragossa's  doom, 
And  made  their  Utica,  their  tomb. 

Bright  be  the  am'ranth  of  their  fame  ! 

May  Palafox  a  Lucan  claim  ! 

That  Bard  no  more  had  fill'd  his  rhymes, 
With  Caesar's  greatness,  Caesar's  crimes  ; 
Another  Caesar  wak'd  the  string-, 
Alike  usurper,  traitor,  king-. 
Another  Caesar  ?  rashly  said  ! 
Forgive  the  falsehood,  mighty  shade  ! 
'Mong'st  Julius'  treasons,  still  we  know 
The  faithful  friend,  the  gen'rous  foe  ; 
And  even  *  enmity  could  see 
Some  virtues  of  humanity. 

But  thou  !  by  what  accursed  name 
Shall  we  denote  thy  features  here  ? 

In  records  of  infernal  Fame 
Where  shall  we  find  thy  black  compeer  ? 

Thou,  whose  perfidious  might  of  mind 
Nor  Pity  moves,  nor  faith  can  bind  ; 
Whose  friends,  whose  followers  vainly  crave 
That  trust  which  should  reward  the  brave  ; 
Whose  foes,  'mid  tenfold  War's  alarms, 
Dread  more  thy  treachery  than  thine  arms. 
The  Ishmaelite,  'mid  deserts  bred, 
Who  robs  at  last  whom  first  he  fed, 
The  midnight  murd'rer  of  the  guest 
With  whom  he  shar'd  the  morning's  feast, 
This  Arab  wretch,  compared  with  thee, 
Is  honour  and  humanity  ! 

And  shall  that  proud,  that  ancient  land, 
In  treasure  rich,  in  pageant  grand, 
Land  of  romance,  where  sprang  of  old 
Adventures  strange,  and  champions  bold, 
Of  holy  faith,  and  gallant  fight, 
And  banner'd  hall,  and  armour'd  knight, 
And  tournament,  and  minstrelsy, 

The    NATIVE     LAND    OF    CHIVALRY? 

Shall  all  these  "  blushing  honours"  bloom 

For  Corsica's  detested  son  ? 

These  ancient  worthies  own  his  sway, 

The  upstart  fiend  of  yesterday  ? 

Oh,  for  the  kingly  sword  and  shield 

That  once  the  victor  monarch  sped, 
What  time  from  Pavia's  trophied  field 

The  royal  Frank  was  captive  led  ! 
May  Charles's  laurels,  gain'd  for  you, 

Ne'er,  Spaniards,  on  your  brows  expire  ; 

*  Addis.  Cato.  « 

"  His  enemies  confess 

The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Caesar's."  , 
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Nor  the  degenerate  sons  subdue 
The  conq'rors  of  their  nobler  sire. 

None  higher  'mid  the  zodiack-line 
Of  sovereigns  and  of  saints  you  claim, 

Than  fair  Castilia's  star  could  shine, 
And  brighten  down  the  sky  of  fame. 
Wise,  magnanimous,  refin'd, 
Accomplished  friend  of  human-kind, 
Who  first  the  Genoese  sail  unfurl'd, 
The  mighty  mother  of  an  infant  world, 
Illustrious  Isabel !  Shall  thine, 
Thy  children,  kneel  at  Gallia's  shrine  ? 
No  :  rise,  thou  venerated  shade, 
In  heaven's  own  armour  bright  array 'd, 
Like  Pallas  to  her  Grecian  band  ; 
Nerve  every  heart  and  every  hand.; 
Pervious  or  not  to  mortal  sight, 
Still  guard  thy  gallant  offspring's  right, 
Display  thine  vEgis  from  afar, 
And  lend  a  thunderbolt  to  war ! 

God  of  battles  !  from  thy  throne, 
God  of  vengeance,  aid  their  cause : 

Make  it,  conq'ring  one,  thine  own  ! 
'Tis  faith,  and  liberty,  and  laws. 

'Tis  for  these  they  pour  their  blood; 

The  cause  of  man the  cause  of  God v 

Not  now  avenge,  all-righteous  power, 
Peruvia's  red  and  ruin'd  hour-: 
Nor  mangled  Montezuma's  head ; 
Nor  Guatamozin's  burning  bed ; 
Nor  give  the  guiltless  up  to  fate, 
For  Cortes'  crimes,  Pizarro's  hate  ! 
Thou,  who  behold'st,  enthron'd  afar, 
Beyond  the  vision  of  the  keenest  star, 
Far  thro'  creation's  ample  round, 
The  universe's  utmost  bound  ; 
Where  war  in  other  shape  appears, 
The  destin'd  plague  of  other  spheres  ; 
Other  Napoleons  arise 
To  stain  the  earth  and  cloud  the  skies  ; 
k  And  other  realms  in  martial  ranks  succeed, 

Fight  like  Iberians,  like  Iberians  bleed ! 

If  an  end  is  e'er  design'd 

The  dire  destroyers  of  mankind; 

O  be  some  seraphim  assign'd, 

To  breathe  it  to  the  patriot  mind ! 
What  Brutus,  bright  in  arms  array'd, 
What  Corde  bares  the  righteous  "blade 
Or  if  the  vengeance,  not  our  own, 
Be  sacred  to  thy  arm  alone  ; 
VOL.  vii  24 
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When  shall  be  sign'd  the  blest  release 
And  wearied  worlds  refresh'd  with  peace  I 

O  could  the  muse  but  dare  to  rise 

Far  o'er  these  low  and  clouded  skies. 

Above  the  threefold  heaven  to  soar 

And  in  thy  very  sight  implore  ! 

In  vain.... While  angels  veil  them  there, 

While  faith  half  fears  to  lift  her  prayer, 

The  glance  profane  shall  fancy  dare  ? 

Yet  there  around,  a  fearful  band, 

Thy  ministers  of  vengeance  stand. 

Lo,  at  thy  bidding  stalks  the  storm ; 

The  lightning  takes  a  local  form  ; 

The  floods  erect  their  hydra  head ; 

The  pestilence  forsakes  his  bed ; 

Intolerable  light  appears  to  wait ; 

And  far-off  darkness  stands  in  awful  state  ': 

For  thee,  oh  Time  ! 
If  still  tkou  speed'st  thy  march  of  crime, 
'Gainst  all  that's  beauteous  or  sublime  ; 
Still  prov'st  thyself  the  sworn  ally, 
And  author  of  mortality ; 

Infuriate  earth,  too  long  supine, 
Whilst  demon-like  thou  lov'dst  to  ride, 

Ending  every  work  beside, 
Shall  live  to  see  the  end  of  thine, 

Her  great  revenge  shall  see  ! 
By  prayer  shall  move  th'  Almighty  power 
To  antedate  that  final  hour, 
When  the  archangel  firm  shall  stand, 
Upon  the  ocean  and  the  land  ; 
His  crown,  a  radiant  rainbow  sphere, 
His  echoes  seven-fold  thunders  near, 

The  last  dread  fiat  shall  proclaim  : 

Shall  swear  by  His  tremendous  name, 

Who  form'd  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  sea, 

Time  skall  no  longer  be  / 

Jane 
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Librum  tuum  legi,  et  quam  diligentissime  potui  annotavi,  quae  commu* 
tanda,  quae  eximenda,  arbitrarer.  Nam  ego  dicere  verum  assuevi. 
Meque  ulli  patientius  reprehenduntur,  quam  qui  maxime  laudari  me,- 
rentur.  Pun. 
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flefiort  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Rhode-Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  at  the  Febru- 
ary  session,  a.  d.  1809,  to  inquire  into  the  situation  of  the  Far- 
mers* Exchange  Bank,  in  Gloucester,  iv?th  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  same.  Published  by  order  of  the  general  assembly r, 
March  sessions,  1809. 

THE  improvements  of  machinery  in  the  arts,  since  the  days 
when  the  nymphs  of  antiquity  spun  with  a  distaff,  can  only  be 
surpassed  by  the  modern  system  of  exchange,  compared  with 
those  times,  when  the  skin  and  the  flesh  of  an  animal  were  given 
for  each  other,  and  both  were  bartered  for  the  gifts  of  Ceres  or 
Bacchus,  as  the  rude  wants  of  mankind  demanded.  The  intro- 
duction of  stamped  bits  of  gold  and  silver  was  a  noble  improve- 
ment, and  satisfied  nations  for  a  long  period  of  time.  But  the 
love  of  money  is  a  passion  that  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on  ;  and  it 
became  necessary  to  multiply,  artificially,  the  pecuniary  wealth 
of  mankind,  till  a  system  of  finance  has  been  gradually  matured 
into  so  vast  a  scheme,  that  much  study  is  requisite  to  its  com- 
prehension, and  converted  into  such  a  labyrinth,  that  none  but 
the  initiated  dare  to  enter  it.  The  business  of  banking  has  at 
last  in  this,  as  in  another  country,  come  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms;  and  it  now  behoves  every  one  to  attempt  at  least  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  the  metaphysical,  as  well  as  the  solid 
qualities  of  money. 

The  prodigious  increase  of  commerce  in  Great  Britain,  con- 
sequent to  the  disasters  of  other  nations,  occasioned  by  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution,  brought  into  operation  a  great  num- 
ber of  country  banks,  the  establishment  of  which  was  encourag- 
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ed  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  same  cause  has  produced  a  similar  effect 
here,  at  a  later  period.  Though  founded  on  less  real  capital,  the 
failures  among  our  banks  have  been  fewer,  than  among  those  of 
England;  which  is  not  owing  to  their  having  been  better  con- 
ducted, but  to  our  unlimited  confidence  in  paper  money,  and,  till 
within  these  two  years,  a  more  steadily  progressive  prosperity. 
The  distressed  state  into  which  the  country  was  recently  thrown, 
joined  to  the  enormous  abuses  of  some  corporations,  has  rather 
tardily  brought  on  a  scene  of  confusion  and  distrust,  that  involves 
many  of  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  It  will  however  produce 
eventual  good,  by  confining  the  circulation  of  bills  within  their 
own  district,  and  preventing  for  the  future  a  corporation  two 
hundred  miles  distant,  with  a  fund  of  an  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, from  issuing  bills  to  twice  that  amount,  and  fairly  displac- 
ing in  their  own  immediate  market  the  bills  of  the  banks  in  the 
metropolis,  which  are  unable  to  circulate  more  than  a  tenth  or 
a  fifteenth  of  their  capital. 

The  Farmers'  Exchange  Bank  in  Rhode  Island,  whose  exten- 
sive impositions  and  failure  first  checked  and  turned  the  cur- 
rents of  bank  bills  back  on  their  sources,  was  incorporated  in 
1804,  to  possess  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  two 
thousand  shares.  The  committee  report,  that,  when  the  bank 
commenced  its  operations,  "the  capital  stock  really  paid  in 
amounted  to  only  the  sum  of  three  thousand  and  eighty  one 
dollars  and  eleven  cents."  After  some  novel  transactions  in 
banking,  the  stock  and  the  direction  of  its  concerns  were  acquir- 
ed by  an  individual,  and  we  are  informed,  that  "  all  his  schemes 
and  plans,  however  wild  and  extravagant,  were  carried  into  exe- 
cution without  reserve ;  that  those  of  the  directors  who  still 
pretended  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  the  bank,  took  no,  care 
whatever  to  guard  the  interest  of  the  stockholders,  or  the  pub- 
lick.''  The  result  may  be  easily  imagined,  and  may  be  found  in 
the  words  of  the  committee  :  "  There  is  now  in  said  bank  eigh- 
ty-six dollars  and  forty-eight  cents  in  specie ;"  and  "  on  the 
9th  of  February,  A.  D.  1809,  there  had  been  emitted  by  said 
bank,  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty 
three  dollars  of  their  bills,  according  to  their  books.  That,  owing 
to  the  extreme  confusion  in  which  their  mode  of  keeping  their 
accounts  has  involved  all  their  transactions,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  with  precision  the  amount  of  their  bills  now  in  circu- 
lation, but,  from  the  inquiries  and  thej  examination  made  by  the 
committee,  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  bills  of  said  bank  now  in 
circulation  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  five  hundred  and 
eigiity  thousand  dollars." 

The  depositions  and  correspondence,  annexed  to  the  report, 
are  curious  documents  ;  and  shew  the  rude  nature  of  the  machi- 
nery and  the  bungling  manner  in  which  it  was  managed  behind 
the  curtain.  Surely,  after  reading  these,  if  the  publick  will  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  every  bit  of  printed  paper,  indiscriminately, 
is  as  valuable,  as  it  pretends  to  be,  merely  because  the  words 
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bank  and  dollars,  are  printed  on  it,  they  would  easily  have  be- 
lieved what  lord  Peter  required  of  his  companions,  that  a  brown, 
loaf  was  a  shoulder  of  Leadenhall  mutton.  The  bills  were  at  last 
signed  fifty  thousand  at  a  time,  and  requested  to  be  got  ready 
at  a  stated  hour  ;  they  were  transmitted  from  the  bank  to  Bos- 
ton, packed  up  in  boxes ;  and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the 
transactions,  that  in  different  instances  the  person  who  opens 
them  in  Boston  finds  a  less  amount  than  is  forwarded  by  the 
cashier.  This  latter  seems  to  have  been  a  conscientious  dupe, 
who  occasionally  made  wry  faces,  but  who,  when  he  is  harassed 
and  sick,  is  gravely  told,  "  that  his  natural  piety  of  mind  and 
regular  habits  will  do  more  towards  his  recovery  than  any  medi- 
cal advice." 

Our  object  in  noticing  this  pamphlet  was  not  so  much  the 
purpose  of  analyzing  its  disgusting  details,  as  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  a  subject,  which  has  carried  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  into  every  dwelling  in  the 
commonwealth.  We  shall  first  make  a  few  statements  of  the 
capital,  specie,  and  circulating  notes  of  the  banks,  at  different, 
periods,  derived  from  the  returns  made  to  the  secretary's  office, 
and  published  semi-annually  by  order  of  the  legislature  ;  pre- 
mising that  as  we  have  but  few  of  the  returns  by  us  at  the  mo- 
ment, we  cannot  make  ail  the  comparative  statements  that  are 
necessary  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  They  will 
still  be  sufficient  to  furnish  matter  for  some  reflection.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  drop  all  denominations  below  thousands,  and  aban- 
don the  hundreds,  tens  and  units,  as  the  Spaniards  do  the  Cahidas 
of  their  fleeces,  for  the  benefit  of  souls  in  purgatory,  a  state 
which,  even  in  this  protestant  country,  most  men  have  a  pretty 
good  earnest  of,  while  they  are  uncertain  whether  their  notes 
have  been  discounted  or  renewed. 

In  1804,  the  capital,  stock  of  our  sixteen  banks  was  five  mil- 
lions, four  hundred  and  eighty  three  thousand  dollars ;  their 
notes  in  circulation,  three  millions,  one  hundred  and  three  thou- 
sand dollars;  their  specie,  one  million,  five  hundred  and  fifty  nine- 
thousand  dollars,  including  seventy  four  thousand  dollars  in  bills 
belonging  to  banks  out  of  the  state.  Of  the  notes  in  circulation, 
one  million,  one  hundred  and  ninety  four  thousand  dollars  were 
issued  by  the  banks  in  the  capital ;  and  of  the  specie  six  hundred 
and  six  thousand  dollars  were  in  their  possession ;  and  their  capi- 
tal amounted  to  three  millions,  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  1809,  the  capital  stock  of  twenty  three  banks,  to  which 
number  they  had  increased,  amounted  to  seven  millions,  four 
hundred  and"  ten  thousand  dollars;  their  specie  in  June,  1808, 
one  million,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  five  thousand  dollars,  in- 
cluding one  hundred  and  forty  five  thousand  dollars  in  notes  of 
banks  out  of  the  state ;  their  bills  in  circulation,  one  million, 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  five  thousand  dollars.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  banks  in  Boston  was  three  millions,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars ;  their  notes  in  circulation,  three  hundred  and  seven- 
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ty  one  thousand  dollars  ;  and  their  specie,  including  thirty  three 
thousand  dollars  in  notes  belonging  to  banks  out  of  the  state, 
was  eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  In  January  1809, 
the  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  one  million,  four  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars ;  the  specie,  including  one  hundred 
and  ninety  seven  thousand  dollars  of  notes  belonging  to  banks 
out  of  the  state,  was  one  million,  one  hundred  and  eighty  nine 
thousand  dollars  ;  being  six  hundred  and  sixty  six  thousand  dol- 
lars less  than  it  was  six  months  before.    At  this  period  the  notes 
in  circulation  of  banks  in  the  capital  were  equal  to  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  five  thousand  dollars ;  their  specie,  including 
thirty  thousand  in  bills  from  other  state  banks,  was  equal  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty  nine  thousand  dollars.  We  shall  remark  that 
the  branch  bank  of  the  United  States  renders  no  account,  but 
from  being  the  place  of  national  deposite  possesses  much  greater 
power,  and  a  commanding  influence  over  the  other  banks.  We 
are   too  ignorant  of  its  situation  to  venture  any  estimate   of  its 
cash  account,  but  the  average  deposite  of  specie  is  so  much  lar- 
ger than  in  the  other  banks,  that*  if  it  was  brought  into  view,  it 
would  greatly  diminish  the  apparent  disproportion  which  exists 
between  capital  stock  of  the  banks  and  the  specie  in  the  state. 
From  these  data  it  will  be  seen,  that,  when  the  aggregate  of 
bank  capital  was  five  millions,  four  hundred  and  eighty  three 
thousand  dollars,  the  notes  in  circulation  were  equal  to  more 
than  half  this  capital;  that  the  specie  amounted  to  more  than  half 
the  amount  of  their  bills  ;  that  the  banks  in  Boston,  possessing 
about  three  fifths  of  the  bank  capital,  issued  rather  more  than 
one  third  of  the  whole  amount  of  notes,  and  possessed  nearly 
two  fifths  of  the  specie. 

When  the  capital  of  bank  stock  was  increased  to  seven  milli- 
ons, four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  at  the  latest  return 
in  January  1809,  and  the  most  unfavourable  one  for  them,  the 
notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  about  one  sixth  of  the  capital, 
and  the  specie  to  rather  more  than  one  seventh.  At  the  same 
time  the  notes  circulated  by  the  Boston  banks  amounted  to  less 
than  one  tenth,  and  the  specie  they  possessed  to  one  eleventh  o£ 
their  capital. 

It  appears,  that,  in  1809,  when  the  bank  capital  had  been  in- 
creased to  seven  millions,  four  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars, 
the  notes  in  circulation  were  less  by  one  million,  six  hundred  and 
sixty  three  thousand  dollars,  and  the  specie  less  by  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  dollars ;  and  that  in  five  years,  when 
the  bank  capital  had  been  increased  two  fifths,  the  paper  and 
metallick  medium  of  circulation  had  been  diminished  two  mil- 
lions and  thirty  three  thousand  dollars  1  This  decrease  would 
have  been  still  greater,  if  the  distant  country  banks  had  not  pro- 
fligately forced' into  the  market  as  many  of  their  bills  as  possi- 
ble.    The  conclusions  are  obvious. 

From  an  examination  of  the  returns  it  appears  further,  that 
the  banks  in  the  metropolis  and  the  county  of  Essex,  and  two 
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or  three  others  only,  loan  either  less  than  their  capital,  or  a 
sum  exceeding  it  only  by  one  fourth ;  while  one  of  the  Nan- 
tucket  banks  loaned  more  than  double  its  capital,  and  the 
other,  and  the  Lincoln  and  Kennebeck,  the  Hallowell  and 
Augusta,  and  the  Penobscot  banks  nearly  double  the  amount  of 
their  capitals.  The  deposites  in  the  Boston  and  Essex  banks 
amount  to  one  third,  one  half,  and  sometimes  nearly  equal  their 
capital ;  the  deposites  in  some  of  the  country  banks  atthe  same- 
period  amounting  to  only  a  two  hundredth  part  of  their  capital . 
The  banks  in  Boston  and  Essex  declare  a  semi-annual  dividend 
of  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  while  the  Nantucket  banks  and 
some  others  divide  from  five  to  five  and  an  half  per  cent. 

The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  investigate  mi- 
nutely this  intricate  subject,  but  we  shall  add  a  few  plain,  gene- 
ral observations.  It  will  be  felt  ere  long,  if  it  be  not  already, 
that  to  carry  on  the  banking  business,  securely,  honourably  and 
profitably,  something  more  is  necessary,  than  merely  copying 
from  the  statute  book  a  form  of  incorporation,  filling  up  the 
blanks  at  discretion,  obtaining  a  little  specie  to  cheat  the  law 
and  begin  with  decency,  signing  bills  and  loaning  money. 

The  introduction  of  banks  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
powerful  improvements  of  modern  finance  ;  and  from  the  bank 
of  Venice,  established  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  which  furnished  the  groundwork  for  all  the  others,  every 
commercial  nation  has  resorted  to  their  agency.  The  bank  of 
Amsterdam  was  long  the  wonder  of  Europe  ;  but  it  has  been 
eclipsed  by  the  bank  of  England,  a  company  of  vastly  more 
consequence  and  utility  to  the  government,  than  the  East  India 
Company,  and  whose  assistance  indeed,  in  the  present  compli- 
cated system  of  their  finances,  they  could  not  possibly  forego. 

Under  different  forms,  the  great  publick  banks,  in  activelj 
commercial  countries  in  Europe,  are  founded  on  the  principle 
of  a  discretionary  power  in  emitting  specie.  Even  Great  Britain, 
with  her  astonishing  resources,  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  same 
system,  and,  to  relieve  the  nation  from  anxiety  under  a  perpe- 
tual menace  of  ruin,  to  order  a  suspension  of  payments  in  spe- 
cie at  the  bank.  By  this  bold  and  wise  measure  security  was  at 
once  given  to  the  currency  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  paper  of  the 
bank  formed  a  medium  as  valuable  as  gold,  to  support  the  ope- 
rations of  the  private  bankers.  Without  this  measure,  a  sudden 
panick  or  groundless  alarm  would  have  produced  immediate  ruin. 
If  the  bank,  as  it  has  been  observed,  "  in  such  a  period  issued 
only  one  million  of  one  pound  notes,  they  would  be  sufficient  to 
drain  it,  in  one  month,  of  fifty  millions  sterling."  This,  if  it  was. 
considering  the  opinions  of  men,  one  of  the  boldest  acts  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  ministry,  was  certainly  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  indis- 
pensable. 

The  banking  system  among  us  must,  to  insure  stability,  pro- 
ceed on  other  principles,  than  those  by  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  conducted.     The  bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  Mas- 
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sachusetts  bank  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  legislature  ;  but 
all  the  other  establishments  will  fall  in  within  the  period  of  a 
few  years.  With  a  view  to  that  period  let  a  system  be  prepar- 
ed, that  shall  be  an  object  of  state  patronage.  Let  a  capital,  which 
the  wants  of  commerce  fairly  demand,  be  established  in  the  me- 
tropolis, with  branches  in  four  or  five  principal  commercial  towns. 
That  this  may  not  be  invidious,  the  number  of  shares  to  be 
taken  by  original  subscribers  may  be  restricted,  and  the  state,  by 
deriving  an  annual  income,  or  a  bonus  for  the  charter,  should 
reduce  its  dividends  to  such  a  point,  that  the  gentry,  who  have 
been  dividing  5  per  cent,  semiannually,  will  not  hanker  for  any 
concern  in  it.  The  property  of  corporate  bodies  and  annuitants 
will  always  prefer  such  a  stock.  The  charters  of  all  other 
banks  should  only  be  granted  on  the  condition,  that  all  the 
stockholders,  or  at  least  the  President  and  Directors,  should  be 
liable  in  their  individual  capacity,  to  the  amount  of  their  whole 
property?  for  the  redemption  of  their  bills.  These  they  should  be 
held  to  pay  at  sight,  in  specie  or  in  bills  of  the  State  bank.  Nor 
can  this  last  regulation  be  esteemed  unequal,  or  unnecessary. 
The  State  bank  should  have  a  capital  decidedly  within  the  real 
demands  of  the  country  ;  its  dividends  should  be  so  reduced,  as 
to  be  principally  coveted  by  corporate  bodies,  annuitants,  or 
great  capitalists  ;  while  its  regulated  emission  would  afford  a 
stable  medium  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  smaller  banks. 
The  objection,  that  the  bills  of  a  bank,  not  obliged  to  pay  specie, 
would  be  only  a  paper  money,  and  without  credit,  is  evidently 
unfounded  ;  since  its  payments  or  non  payments  of  specie,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  existing  in  the  market,  would  result 
from  a  useful  and  salutary  discretion  for  the  publick  ;,  and  being 
limited  much  within  the  real  wants  of  the  community  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  government,  its  bills  would  serve  to 
prevent  dangerous  and  violent  vibrations  in  the  specie  market. 
By  an  institution  of  this  kind,  but,  we  repeat  it,  confined  within 
moderate  bounds,  the  security  of  the  circulating  medium  would 
be  greatly  assured,  and  could  only  be  shaken  by  an  almost 
impossible  event,  a  state  bankruptcy.  Without  a  system  on 
these  principles,  every  commercial  community  is  subject  to  the 
most  violent  and  sudden  convulsions,  particularly  during  a 
state  of  war,  whenever  fraud,  folly,  or  rivalship,  aided  by  cir- 
cumstances, can  create  a  jealousy,  or  spread  a  panick. 

The  great  difference,  and  a  vital  one  it  is,  between  the  coun- 
try banks  here  and  in  England,  is,  that  there  the  individuals  are 
capitalists,  who  lend  money  and  circulate  notes  no  faster  than 
they  are  able  to  redeem  them,  as  the  moment  they  get  to  the 
metropolis,  they  are  sent  back  for  payment.  No  complaints  are 
made  on  this  account,  much  less  an  indictment  by  a  jury  of  the 
individual  presenting  them,  as  a  public  nuisance  ;  as  happened 
not  long  since  in  the  dominions  of  our  sister  Vermont,  an 
occurrence,  by  the  way,  for  profligate  impudence,  or  gross  sim- 
plicity, fairly  unequalled.     But  here,  the  bankers  themselves, 
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having  placed  a  trifling  stake  in  the  institution,  issue  notes  not 
in  proportion  to  their  capital,  but  to  the  utmost  stretch  ot'  pub- 
lick  credulity,  and  then  borrow  money  themselves  ;  and  the  cr.ly 
difficulty  that  arises  is  in  apportioning  the  shares  of  plunder. 
If  the  bank  fails,  they  lose  the  amount  of  their  shares! 

There  is  another  evil,  which  under  the  present  system  takes 
plaee,  and  is  a  serious  imposition  on  the  publick,  we  allude  to 
the  circulation  of  bills  under  live  dollars.     By  the  last  return, 
these  amounted  to  69,000  dollars,  in  bills  of  this  state,  and  till 
lately,  there  was  a  very  considerable  addition  in  bills  from  other 
st?ctes.     Many  of  these  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  publick  of 
course  defrauded;  banks  were  never  instituted  to  exchange  their 
notes  for  a  turkey,  or  a  quarter  of  mutton.     There  are  two  re- 
medies for  this,  within  the  resort  cf  the  national  government. 
The  first  is,  to  coin  only  parts  of  dollars,  as  these  are  not  sent 
out  of  the  country.     The  standard  of  our  silver  being  fine,  our 
dollars  are  eagerly  caught  up  in  times  of  difficulty  for  exporta- 
tion to  Europe,  and  in  ordinary  times  the  China  trade  is  a  con- 
stant drain.    There  is  another  expedient,  which  even  Great  Bri- 
tain with  all  her  wealth  was  obliged  to  adopt,  which  is  extremely- 
simple,  and  may  be  readily  discontinued,  whenever  the  necessity 
for  it  ceases.     This  is  the  issuing  of  metallick   bank  bills.     To 
supply  the  deficiency  of  her  silver  currency,  she  stamped  Spa- 
nish dollars,  with  the  king's  head  on  one  side,  and  the  words 
Bank  of  England  on  the  other.     They  were  bought  up  at  four 
shillings  and  four  pence  to  four  shillings  and  six  pence  sterling, 
and  issued  at  five  shillings,  at  which  they  were  received  as  part 
of  the  currency  of  the  kingdom  by  the  government  and  the  bank; 
the  latter  accounted  to  the  former  for  the  profit,  and  at  a  future 
convenient  moment  they  will  be  redeemed.     This  scheme  also 
avoids  the  fatal  consequences  of  debasing  the  coin,  and  serves 
every  purpose,  as  the  increased  nominal  value  prevents  their 
being  melted  down,  or  exported.     We  think  the  issuing  two  or 
three  millions  of  Spanish  dollars  in  this  way,  at  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  pledge  and  sanction  of  the  government, 
would  afford  them  a  loan  without  interest,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
publick  convenience  and  gain  by  the  expulsion  of  small  bills. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  useful  regulation  under  any  new  sys- 
tem of  banking,  to  allow  the  directors  a  fair  compensation,  and 
to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  any  loans,  or  restrict  them  to 
the  amount  of  their  capital  stock.  Some  clamour  has  been 
caused,  whether  justly  we  do  not  know,  by  the  assertion,  that 
some  directors,  who  are  not  actively  engaged  in  commerce,  are 
large  debtors  to  the  banks,  whose  capacity  in  the  discounting 
of  notes  is  thus  narrowed ;  and  that  individuals  presenting  notes 
for  discount,  are  sometimes  obliged  to  make  sacrifices  to  raise 
money,  which  they  obtain  at  extravagant  premiums  through 
the  means  of  brokers  from  these  same  directors.  We  have  been 
assured  from  the  best  authority,  that  practices  still  more  cen- 
surable have  been  known  in  some  parts  of  the  country ;  that  a 
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usury  so  grinding-  and  enormous  has  been  exercised,  as  would 
make  even  the  tenants  of  Change  Allexj  recoil  and  talk  of  their: 
conscience. 

We  know  this  subject  of  usury  is  a  delicate  one,  and  from  the 
number  who  practise  it,  with  capitals  of  one  thousand  or  one 
million  of  dollars,  we  might  perhaps  say  it  is  a  popular  one.  A 
practice  that  has  been  always  denounced  and  proscribed  in  all 
laws  human  and  divine  must  be  an  infamous  one.  It  has,  in  every 
country  but  this,  been  confined  to  the  outcasts  of  society.  It  has 
here  been  ripened  into  a  disease  that  has  gangrened  the  whole 
course  of  money  transactions.  Its  advocates  contend  for  leav- 
ing money  to  have  its  price  like  merchandise.  This  would  be 
like  a  man's  making  use  of  his  house,  as  well  as  his  fuel,  to 
light  his  fires,  and  a  parallel  to  the  conduct  of  a  certain  philoso- 
pher, who,  in  order  to  preserve  his  essential  resources,  made 
those  resources  his  weapons  of  warfare,  and  when  his  head  was 
attacked,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  defended  the  no- 
blest part  with  the  part  itself,  finding  a  precedent  in  the  econo- 
mies of  nature,  in  the  wise  practices  of  bulls  and  rams.  No,  usu- 
ry should  even  less  be  suffered  than  publick  brothels  or  gam- 
ing houses.  We  think  however,  that  the  rising  indignation  of 
the  publick,  and  the  increasing  contempt  of  upright  merchants 
and  liberal  men  will  eradicate  the  evil ;  and  cowardice  will 
operate  on  those,  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  other  feeling. 

The  vulgar  have  been  clamorous  against  the  money  chan- 
gers, and  to  suppose  that  they  have  not  profited,  some  of  them 
at  least,  unfairly,  in  the  disgraceful  scenes  which  have  taken 
place,  would  be  a  great  stretch  of  charity.  But  they  are  only 
excrescences  generated  on  the  surface  by  the  disordered  state 
of  our  banking  system,  which  will  drop  off  and  perish  of  course, 
whenever  health  is  restored  by  a  moderate  and  free  circulation. 
The  liberality,  or,  more  correctly,  the  rapacity  of  the  traders  and 
shopkeepers  of  Boston,  by  receiving  and  circulating  every  rag- 
ged bit  of  paper  that  was  offered  to  them,  has  given  a  full  trial 
to  the  system  ;  and  the  ignorant  or  unprincipled  directors  of 
certain  banks  have  lent  money,  issued  notes,  and  divided  ten 
per  cent,  but  they  have  in  their  avidity,  killed  the  hen  that  laid 
the  golden  eggs. 

One  other  remark  we  had  almost  forgot.  The  banks  should, 
in  all  cases,  be  held  to  pay  the  bills  presented  to  them,  purport- 
ing to  be  theirs,  whether  forged  or  not;  because  it  is  only  jus- 
tice that  the  people  should  not  suffer  from  frauds,  which  would 
not  exist  but  by  their  institutions,  «md  as  they  derive  a  profit  from 
a  license  to  issue  their  paper,  they  ought  to  prevent"  the  publick 
from  experiencing  any  loss.  Policy  as  well  as  justice  requires 
this  regulation.  The  business  of  police  is  fortunately  incompa- 
table  with  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  is  always  clumsily 
and  ineffectually  managed ;  individuals  succeed  better,  and  do 
not  endanger  constitutional  principles.  If  the  banks  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  all  forged  bills,  and  the  duty  of  detecting  forgers 
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made  their  immediate  interest,  we  venture  to  say,  that  there 
would  not  be  one  existing-  without  the  walls  of  the  state  prison. 
If  a  man  presents  a  forged  bill  at  the  bank  in  England,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  appearance  may  be,  the  clerks  s,.y  nothing,  but  de- 
lay him  for  a  few  moments  between  one  and  the  ether,  till  a 
police  officer  is  brought  to  take  possession  of  him.  A  reference 
to  any  respectable  person,  and  an  account  of  the  manner  of  his 
receiving  the  bill,  whose  value  is  paid  to  him  if  he  cume  by  it 
honestly,  forms  the  only  trouble  he  encounters.  The  bank  af- 
terwards traces  the  affair,  and  generally  nips  felony  in  the  bud. 
A  provision  of  this  kind  is  not  only  due  to  the  security  of  the 
pubiick,  but  would  ultimately  promote  the  interest  of  the  banks. 


art.   10. 

The  NAVIGATOR:  containing  d:rections  for  navigating  the 
J\fjno?rgahelai  Allegheny,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  Lfc.  with 
an  account  of  Louisiana,  and  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
rivers.  Cramer  <J?  Spear,  Pittsburg,  1808,  12mo.  Ed.  6.  156 
pages. 

"  Ixest  sua  gratia  PAiivis."  This  little  book,  though 
designed  only  for  "  the  use  of  those  who  navigate  or  trade  on  the 
Western  waters,"  contains  a  great  variety  of  original  and  authen- 
tick  information,  which  cannot  fail  to  render  it  very  acceptable 
and  interesting  to  all  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  our  country.  The  repute  in  which  it  is  held  by 
those  who  are  best  able  to  ascertain  its  correctness  and  impor- 
tance, is  evinced  by  its  having  gone  through  six  editions  since 
the  year  1801.  Besides  a  particular  description  of  the  noble 
rivers  which  flow  through  the  extensive  regions  beyond  the 
•Allegheny  mountains,  from  their  sources  to  their  discharp^e  at 
New  Orleans,  the  writer  has  given  a  circumstantial  account  of 
all  the  towns  and  settlements  in  their  vicinity  ;  and  inter- 
spersed occasional  remarks  upon  the  antiquities  discovered 
in  the  wilds,  "the  vestiges  of  a  people  of  whom  time  has  left  no 
other  memorial."  The  volume  is  also  enriched  with  thirteen 
maps,  engraved  on  wood,  of  the  size  of  the  page,  very  accurately 
deiineated  :  "  those  of  the  Ohio  taken  from  actual  survey  ;  and 
those  of  the  Mississippi,  partly  from  surveys,  and  partly  from 
private  charts." 

Would  our  limits  permit,  we  should  be  gratified  with  making 
large  extracts,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  only  a  few  as 
specimens  of  the  work. 

"  The  trade  carried  on  between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio,  by  way  of  the 
Allegheny  and  its  branches,  is  at  this  time  very  considerable.,  and  must  in  a 
few  years  become  of  great  importance.  There  are  about  4000  or  5000  bar- 
rels/ and  sometimes  more,  of  Onondago  salt  brought  down  to  Pittsburgh 
annually,  worth  per  barrel  9  dollars,  making  an  average  of  about  40,000  dol- 
lars worth  of  traffick  in  this  one  article.  Exclusive  of  the  article  salt,  there 
Are  an  immense  number  of  boards,  shingles,  and  lumber  of  different  kinds, 
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floated  down  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  country  below  on  the  Ohio.  The  quan- 
tity of  boards  and  lumber  that  arrive  yearly  at  Pittsburgh  from  the  Alle- 
gheny, is  supposed  to  be  about  3,000,000  feet,  averaging  about  9  dollars  per 
1000  feet,  amounting  to  27,000  dollars  ;  this  added  to  the  amount  of  the  salt, 
makes  the  handsome  sum  in  domestick  trade  of  67,000  dollars. 

in  return  the  keel  boats  ascend  loaded  with  whiskey,  iron  and  castings, 
cider,  apples,  bacon,  and  many  other  articles  of  home  production — and  mer- 
chandize of  foreign  importation. — As  long  as  the  water  keeps  good,  that  is, 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  boats  are  ascending  and  descending  continual- 
ly, making  a  trip  up  in  about  17  days,  and  down  in  5  days." 

"  Pittsburgh,  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  river,  on 
the  plain  or  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and  Mo- 
nongahela  rivers  ;  the  former  running  from  the  Northeast,  and  the  latter 
from  the  Southwest,  making  an  angle  where  they  unite  of  about  33  degrees. 
On  the  point  stood  the  old  French  garrison  known  by  the  name  of  Fort  pu 
Quesne,  which  was  evacuated  and  blown  up  by  the  French  in  the  campaign 
of  the  British  under  general. Forbes  in  1758.  The  appearance  of  the  ditch 
and  mound,  with  its  salient  angles  and  bastions  are  still  to  be  seen.'' 

"  Fort  Pitt,  being  included  in  one  of  the  manors  of  the  Penn  family,  was 
sold  by  the  proprietaries,  and  now  makes  a  part  of  the  town  of  Pittsburgh, 
though  its  banks  and  ditches  form  a  considerable  obstruction  to  its  being  re- 
gularly built  on,  and  very  much  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  view  from  the  head 
of  Libert'  and  Penn  streets  to  the  Monongahela  river." 

"  F  at  Fayette,  the  present  garrison,  built  in  the  year  1792,  is  also  within 
the  borough,  and  stands  on  the  Allegheny  river.  It  answers  as  a  place  of 
de  »osit,  and  for  the  convenience  of  "stationing  soldiers  destined  down  the 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi ;  as  a  place  of  defence  it  is  useless." 

"  In  tfa  '  1760.  a  small  town,  called  Pittsburgh,  was  built  near  Fort 

Pitt,  and  about  200  families  resided  in  it ;  but  upon  the  Indian  war  break- 
ing out  in  May  1763,  they  abandoned  their  houses  and  retired  into  the 
Fort." 

"  The  bottom  or  plain  »n  winch  Pittsburgh  stands,  would  seem,  from  cir- 
cumstances to  have  been  onade  ground,  and  the  Allegheny  river  to  have  once 
washed  the  base  of  Grant's  hill ;  but  through  time  and  accident,  found  its 
way  by  small  progressions,  from  that  hill  to  its  present  bed.  There  are  two 
rises,  or  \  hat  are  called  first  and  second  banks,  running  parallel  with  that 
river,  which  would  seem  to  have  once  formed  its  Eastern  margin.  These 
elevations  make  beautiful  situations  for  either  gardens  or  buildings. — In  dig- 
ging wells  in  the  town,  the  various  kinds  of  sand  and  gravel  are  found  as 
appear  on  the  beaches  and  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers  ;  pieces  of  wood  and 
strata  of  dirt  and  leaves  are  also  frequently  discovered  eight  or  ten  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  The  Allegheny  is  now  working  itself  back  again.  _  It  has 
washed  away  about  50  or  60  feet  of  ground  on  its  eastern  bank  within  30 
years." 

"  This  plain  which  is  of  a  rich  sandy  loam,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width 
from  the  Allegheny  to  the  point  of  Grant's  hill,  its  widest  part;  thence  up 
that  river  it  gets  narrower,  until  about  four  miles,  where  the  hill  closes  to 
the  river  bank.  But  the  t  v.  n  may  extend  as  far  as  the  Two  Mile  run  ;  the 
bottom  that  distance  is  spacious,  and  well  calculated  for  building  on.  It  is 
how  enclosed  in  orchards,  meadows  and  grain  fields,  and  produces  fine  crops 
of  each." 

"  1'he  present  town  of  Pittsburgh  was  first  laid  out  in  the  year  1765  ;  it 
was  afterwards  laid  and  surveyed  in  May,  1?84,  by  Col.  George  Woods,  by 
order  of  Tench  Francis,  Esq.  Attorney  for  John  Penn,  Jim.  and  John  Penn. 
The  beauty  and  very  commanding  situation  of  the  place  has  increased  its 
buildings,  population  and  business,  beyond  all  calculations.  It  now  contains 
ab  iut  500  dwellings,  the  greater  number  perhaps  wood,  some  stone,  and 
man  elegantly  built  with  brick,  two  and  three  stories  high.  The  jniblick 
buildings,  are  :  A  large  and  spacious  court  house  handsomely  built  with 
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brick  ;  a  large  brick  market  house  ;  these  are  placed  in  the  publick  square 
having  market  street  running  between  them  :  a  stone  jail ;  a  bank,  establish- 
ed here  January  1,  1804,  being  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  bank,  also  of 
stone  ;  a  large  stone  house  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  four  stories 
high,  built  by  the  Evans's  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  steam  grist  and  paper  mill, 
not  yet  in  motion  ;  a  handsome  octagon  Episcopal  church  ;  a  handsome  and 
spacious  Presbyterian  church  ;  a  Covenanter's,  German  Lutheran,  and  a 
Roman  Catholick  church,  and  an  academy,  all  of  brick  ;  a  large  and  conve- 
nient frame  ware -house,  for  the  storage  of  goods  at  the  end  of  Wood 
street,  on  the  bank  .of  the  Monongahela,  built  and  owned  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Cromwell." 

"  Pittsburgh  is  the  seat  of  justice  'for  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  and  has,  with 
justice,  been  emphatically  called  the  key  to  the  Western  Country.  It  is  300 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia,  252  from  Washington  city*  about  335 
from  Lexington,  K  and  about  1100  from  New  Orleans  by  land,  though  2000 
by  water.  It  is  in  lat.  40°  35'  N.  long  80°  38'  W.  being  about  five  degrees 
Westward  of  Philadelphia." 

"  Marietta,  is  finely  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Muskingum,  having 
about  90  houses  on  the  upper  and  30  on  the  opposite  bank,  where  Fort  Mar- 
in ar  formerly  stood.  A  bank  was  established  here  in  the  summer  of  1807, 
capital  100,000  dollars,  of  which  Rufus  Putnam  is  President.  Ship  building- 
is  carried  on  here  with  spirit. — It  has  one  printing  office,  a  post  office,  2  rope 
walks,  a  court  and  market  house,  and  an  academy.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  New  Englanders,  whose  industry  is  as  proverbial  as  their  system 
of  life  is  economical,  moral  and  religious.  About  a  mile  above  Marietta  and 
on  the  bank  of  the  Muskingum  are  some  curious  remains  of  Indian  fortifica- 
tions. Marietta  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  Washington  countv,  Ohio,  Lat.  39° 
34'  N.  Long.  82°  9'  W.— About  146  miles  southwest  of  Pittsburgh  bv 
land." 

"Blannerhasset's  Island. — cOn  ascending  the  bank  from  the  land- 
ing, (a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  eastern  end,)  we  entered  at  a  handsome 
double  gate,  with  hewn  stone  square  pilasters,  a  gravel  walk,  which  led  us 
about  150  paces  to  the  house,  with  a  meadow  on  the  left,  and  a  shrubbery  on 
the  right,  separated  by  a  low  hedge  of  privy-sally,  through  which  innume- 
rable columbines  and  various  other  hardy  flowers  were  displaying  themselves 
to  the  sun.  The  house  is  built  of  wood,  and  occupies  a  square  of  about  54 
feet  each  side,  is  two  stories  high,  and  in  just  proportion  ;  it  is  connected 
with  two  wings,  by  a  semicircular  portico  or  corridor  running  from  each  front 
corner.  The  shrubbery  well  stocked  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  all  the 
variety  of  evergreens  natural  to  this  climate,  as  well  as  several  exotics,  sur- 
rounds the  garden,  and  has  gravel  walks  labyrinth  fashion  winding  throng]) 
it.  The  garden  is  not  large,  but  seems  to  have  had  every  delicacy  of  fruit, 
vegetable  and  flower,  which  this  fine  climate  and  luxurious  soil  produces. 
In  short  Blannerhasset's  Island  is  a  most  charming  retreat  for  any  man  of 
fortune  fond  of  retirement,  and  it  is  a  situation  perhaps  not  exceeded  for 
beauty  in  the  world.  It  wants  however  the  variety  of  mountain — precipice — 
cataract — distant  prospect,  See.  which  constitute  the  grand  and  sublime.' 

Tour  from  Philadelphia,  tSfc. 
An  original  work  preparing  for  press." 

From  the  same  unpublished  Tour  is  the  following  description 
©f  Chilicothe,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

"Chilicothe,  which  signifies  town  in  the  Indian  dialect,  is  most  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Scioto,  about  forty  five  miles  by  land,  and 
nearly  seventy  following  the  meanders  of  the  river  from  its  confluence  with 
the  uhio,  which  it  joins  between  Portsmouth  and  Alexandria. — In  ail  that 
distance,  the  river  has  a  gentle  current,  and  unimpeded  navigation  for  large 
keels  and  other  craft  of  four  feet  draught  of  water.—It  continues  navigable 
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for  smaller  boats  and  batteaux  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  above  the  town 
towards  its  source  to  the  Northward,  gliding  gently  through  a  naturally 
rich,  level,  and  rapidly  improving-  country.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  on 
an  elevated  and  extensive  plain  of  nearly  ten  thousand  acres  of  as  fine  a  soil 
as  any  in  America,  partly  in  cultivation,  and  parti}-  covered  with  its  native- 
forests.  This  plain  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Scioto,  which  turning-  sud- 
dtp.lv  to  the  N.  E,  from  its  g-eneral  Southerly  course,  leaves  the  town  to  the 
Southward  of  it,  and  then  forms  a  great  bend  to  the  Eastward  and  Southv 
ward." 

"  Water  street,  which  runs  about  E.  by  X.  parallel  to  the  Scioto,  is  half 
a  mile  long  and  contains  ninety  houses — it  is  eighty  four  feet  wide  and  would 
be  a  fine  street,  had  not  the  river  floods  caved  in  the  bank  in  one  place  near 
the  middle  almost  into  the  centre  of  it.  There  is  now  a  lottery  on  foot  to 
raise  money  for  securing  the  bank  against  any  further  encroachments  of 
the  river.  Main  street  parallel  to  Water  street,  is  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
as  is  Market  street,  which  crosses  both  at  right  angles,  and  in  which  is  the 
Market  house,  a  neat  brick  building  eighty  feet  long. — The  Court  house  in 
the  same  street,  is  neatly  built  of  free  stone  on  an  area  of  forty  five  by  forty 
two  feet,  with  a  semicircular  projection  in  the  rear,  in  which  is  the  bench 
for  the  judges.  It  has  an  octagonal  belfry  rising  from  the  roof,  painted 
white  with  green  lattices,  which  is  an  ornament  to  the  town,  as  is  the  small 
plain  belfry  of  the  Presbyterian  Meeting  house,  a  handsome  brick  building 
in  ?vfain  street ;  in  which  street  also  is  a  small  brick  Methodist  Meeting 
house.  These  are  the  only  places  of  pubiick  worship  in  the  town,  if  I 
except  the  Court  house,  which  is  used  occasionally  by  the  Episcopalians  and 
other  Sects." 

"  The  whole  number  of  dwelling  houses  as  I  counted  them  in  Chilicothe 
is  two  hundred  and  two,  besides  four  brick,  and  a  few  framed  ones  now- 
building.  I  reckoned  only  six  taverns  with  signs,  which  small  proportion  of 
houses  of  that  description  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the  place.  There 
are  fourteen  stores,  a  Post  office,  and  two  printing  offices,  which  each  issues 
a  gazette  weekly." 

"  The  scite  of  the  town  being  on  a  gravelly  soil,  the  streets  are  generally 
clean. — The  houses  are  of  free  stone,  brick,  or  timber  clapboarded,  the  first 
of  which  is  got  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  of  a  whitish  brown  colour,  and  ex- 
cellent for  building. — They  are  mostly  very  good,  and  are  well  painted.  On 
the  whole,  I  thinkChilicothe  is  not  exceeded  in  beauty  of  plan,  situation*  or 
appearance  by  any  town  I  have  seen  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States." 

"  There  is  here  a  remarkable  Indian  monument  in  Mr.  Watchup's  garden 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  Like  that  at  Grave  creek,  it  is  round  at  ti 
base,  about  seventy  or  eighty  feet  diameter,  but  differs  from  it,  by  being 
round  instead  of  fiat  on  the  top,  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  thirty  feet 
perpendicular  from  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  is  formed  of  clay,  and  though 
it  has  been  perforated  by  the  proprietor  nothing  has  been  found  to  justify 
the  common  opinion  of  these  mounts  having  been  barrows  or  cemeteries. — 
Thev  talk  of  having  it  levelled,  as  it  projects  a  little  into  Market  Street,  but 
I  think  it  a  pity  to  destroy  any  of  the  very  few  vestiges  of  aboriginal  popula- 
tion which  this  country  presents  to  the  curious  and  inquisitive  traveller." 

u  From  a  steep  hill  about  three  hundred  feet  perpendicular  height,  just 
outside  the  Western  extremity  of  the  town,  is  a  most  charming  view,  of 
the  streets  immediately  below,  under  the  eye  like  a  plan  on  paper:  Then 
the  Scioto  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  winding 
on  the  left,  with  some  low  hills  about  two  miles  beyond  it  terminating  the 
view  to  the  northeast ;  while  to  the  eastward  and  westward,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  both  ways,  is  spread  a  country  partly  flat,  and  partly  rising  in  gentle 
swells,  which  if  cultivation  proceeds  in  equal  proportion  to  what  it  has  done 
since  Chilicothe  was  first  laid  out  about  ten  years  ago,  must,  in  a  very  short 
time  present  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  imaginable." 
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Referring  to  Big-bone  lick  on  the  Ohio,  it  is  observed  that 

"Animals'  bones  of  enormous  size  have  been  found  here  in  great  numbers. 
Some  skeletons  nearly  complete  were  not  long  since  dug  up  11  feet  under 
the  surface  in  a  stiff  blue  clay.  These  appeared  to  be  the  bones  of  different 
species  of  animals,  but  all  remarkably  large.  Some  were  supposed  to  be 
those  of  the  Mammoth,  others  of  a  Nondescript.  Among  these  bones,  were 
two  horns  or  fenders,  each  weighing  150  pounds,  16  feet  long,  and  18  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  big  end;  and  grinders  of  the  carnivorous  kind 
weighing  from  3  to  10  1-2  pound  each  ;  and  others  of  the  graminivorous 
species^equallv  large,  but  quite  differently  shaped,  being  flat  and  ridged. — 
Ribs,  joints  of  thebackbone,  and  of  the  foot  or  paw,  thigh  and  hip  bones, 
upper  jaw-bone,  &c.  &.c.  were  also  found,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
five  tons  weight. 

These  bones  were  principally  discovered  by  Doctor  Goforth  and  Mr. 
Reeder  of  Cincinnati,  who  sent  them  by  water  to  Pittsburgh,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  transport  them  to  Philadelphia,  and  make  sale  of  them  to  Mr.  Peale, 
proprietor  of  the  Museum  of  that  city.  They  were  however,  while  in  Pitts- 
burgh, discovered  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  a  traveller,  who  purchased  them, 
reshipped  them  down  the  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Europe. 

In  the  directions  for  navigating  the  Missisippi,  with  notices 
of  the  settlements,  is  the  following  description  of  the  City  of 
Natchez  : 

The  City  of  Natchez 

Occupies  a  very  handsome  situation  and  one  that  is  uncommon  on  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  built  on  a  hill  nearly  perpendicular  of  about  200  feet  in 
height  from  the  surface  of  the  river.  "This  hill,  called  the  Bluff,  affords  a 
fine'3 prospect  up  and  down  the  river  for  two  or  three  miles  each  way.  The 
Jiouses  in  Natchez  are  mostly  frame,  with  a  great  many  doors  and  windows, 
for  the  admission  of  the  coolbreezes  in  the  hot  months  ;  they  are  low,  being 
generally  but  one  story  high,  and  constructed  principally  for  the  convenience 
of  business.  The  city  contains  about  300  houses.  The  Bluff'  on  which  the 
town  stands  is  about  200  yards  from  the  river,  and  the  intermediate  space, 
called  the  Landing,  is  covered  with  a  number  of  dwellings,  taverns,  dram- 
shops, and  trading  houses.  The  bank  being  composed  of  a  rich  loose  sand, 
the  river  is  constantly  making  encroachments  into  this  plain  or  bottom,  and 
will  in  a  few  years,'  most  probably,  run  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Bluff,  and 
entirely  annihilate  this  part  of  the  city. 

There  is  but  one  road  from  the  Landing  up  the  hill,  along  which  arc 
several  Orange  and  Liquor  shops,  situated  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 
Though  these  shoos  might  be  undermined  by  a  heavy  rain,  and  precipitated 
down  a  steep  of  100  feet,  yet,  such  is  the  temerity  of  their  holders  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  think  of  the  danger  they  are  in. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  large  portion  of  the  Bluff  on  the  lower  border  of  the 
town  sunk  in  to  a  considerable  depth  ;  some  houses  were  destroyed,  and  others 
moved  off  with  the  earth  without  sustaining  any  injury. 

Here  are  established  several  large  Mercantile  Houses,  which  are  much 
engaged  in  the  cotton  business,  and  many  others  less  extensive.  The  city 
has  two  printing-offices,  issuing  weekly  gazettes,  a  number  of  publick  inns, 
and  manv  of  the  mechanick  branches  are  carried  on. 

The  staple  commodity  of  this  country  is  cotton,  which  is  raised  to  great 
perfection,  and  with  large  profits  to  the  Planters,  who  in  fact  accumulate 
immense  fortunes  to  themselves  by  following  it  for  a  few  years.  Vast 
quantities  of  it  is  exported  from  Natchez  yearly,  to  the  different  seaport 
towns  in  the  United  States,  and  to  many  of  those  in  Europe  ;  England  parti- 
cularlv,  whose  manufactories  of  cotton  indeed  depend  very  much  on  i  ! 
American  cotton  Planters  for  their  supply  of  that  article. 
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Indigo,  rice,  flax,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  pease,  are  cultivated  here  with 
great  success,  and  some  sugar  is  made.  Black  cattle  and  sheep  thrive  well. 
The  Natchez  countrv  produces  Maize  or  Indian  corn,  equal  if  not  superiour 
to  anv  other  part  of  "the  United  States  ;  the  time  of  planting-  it  is  from  the 
beginning  of  March  until  the  beginning-  of  July.  _  The  cotton  is  generally 
planted  in  the  latter  end  of  February  and  the  beginning-  of  March.  Wheat 
does  not  succeed  well ;  Rye  has  been  raised  in  some  places  with  success. 
Plumbs,  peaches,  and  figs  are  abundant ;  apples  and  cherries  are  scarce. 
The  same  kinds  of  vegetables  raised  in  the  middle  states  succeed  here  gene- 
rally. 

The  same  kind  of  mounds  or  tumuli  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Wes- 
tern country  bordering  the  Ohio,  and  indeed  throughout  the  United  States, 
are  also  discovered  in  the  Natchez  settlements.  In  all  parts  where  new- 
plantations  are  opened,  broken  Indian  earthen-ware  is  to  be  met  with  ;  some 
pieces  are  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  retain  distinctly  the  original  orna- 
ments ;  but  none  of  it  appears  to  have  ever  been  glazed. 

Natchez  is  a  port  of  Entry,  and  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  burden  come  up 
the  river  to  the  city,  meeting  with  no  other  difficultv  than  the  strength  of  the 
current  and  head  winds.  It  is  in  Lat.  31°  33'  N.  "long  16°  15'  W.  and  is 
about  300  miles  above  New-Orleans.  It  has  a  post-office  which  receives  and 
discharges  the  Mail  regularly  once  a  week.  It  is  said  that  a  line  of  stages  is 
soon  to  be  established  from  Lexington  to  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  United  States  mail. 

It  is  observed  that  the  wool  of  the  sheep  in  the  Natchez  district  is  more 
hairy  and  less  valuable  than  it  is  in  the  middle  states  ;  but  that  the  mutton 
is  well  tasted.  It  is  also  observed  that  domestick  animals  generally  are  less 
tame  and  docile,  owing  perhaps  to  their  being  more  able  to  get  their  living 
in  the  woods  and  swamps  throughout  the  year,  than  is  afforded  them  in  the 
middle  and  northern  states  ;  and  to  their  feeling  less  dependent  on  man  for 
protection  and  subsistence. 

The  tract  of  good  upland  in  the  Natchez  district  is  not  very  extensive,  be- 
ing about  130  miles  in  length  along  the  Mississippi  river,  and  not  more  than 
23  in  breadth.  This  tract  is  remarkably  fertile,  but  the  country  being  high, 
and  much  broken  with  hills,  a  few  years  washing  will  render  the  soil  of  the 
cultivated  parts  less  productive. 

The  making  of  sugar  from  the  cane  does  not  succeed  very  well  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Natchez  ;  but  from  Point  Coupee  down  to  the  Gulph  of  Mex- 
ico, it  is  manufactured  to  advantage  and  is  the  staple  commodity  of  that  part 
of  the  Mississippi — Sweet  and  sour  lemons  grow  in  great  plenty  on  that  part 
of  the  river. 

The  climate  of  Natchez  is  very  changeable  in  winter,  but  the  summers  are 
regularly  hot,  being  about  14®  of  permanent  heat  beyond  that  of  Pennsylva- 
and  New-Jersey. 

The  description  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  valuable  article  of  se- 
veral pages  ;  as  is  also  the  history  of  the  discovery,  settlement, 
and  transfer  of  Louisiana,  with  its  geography,  population,  &c. 
but  for  these  we  must  refer  to  the  book,  which  appears  to  much 
greater  advantage  in  its  native  unadorned  simplicity,  than  in  the 
prostitute  frippery  with  which  it  has  been  bedizened  by  Tho- 
mas Ashe,  cscpuire. 
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An  historical  account  of  the  Small-Pox  inoculated  in  New-England, 
ijfe.  &c.  by  Zabdiel  Boylston,  f.  r.  s.  71ie  second  edition  cor~ 
reeled.  London,  1726.  Refirinted  at  Boston  in  n.  e.  1730.  pp.  53, 

IT  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  unnecessary,  at  this  period  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  a  work  on  the  inoculation  of  the  small- 
pox.    The  advantages  resulting   from  this  practice  have  been 
established  by  the  experience  of  a  long  series  of  years,  the  pre- 
judices against  its  adoption  have  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
time  probably  is  not  far  distant,  when  even  the  name  of  small- 
pox will  no  longer  augment  the  catalogue  of  human  miseries. 
Still,  however,  this  pamphlet  is  interesting,  as  the  production 
of  an  American,  as  an  history  of  what  may  justly  be  considered 
as  an  epoch  in  medicJ.  science,  and  as  a  proof  that  truths  derived 
from  observation  and  experience  will  ultimately  be  acknowledg- 
ed, though  opposed  by  the  clamours  of  the  interested,  the  fears 
of  the  superstitious,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  ignorant.     These 
obstacles  were  encountered  by  Dr.  Boylston,  his  practice  was 
reprobated,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  town,  which  in  1793, 
voted  in  favour  of  a  general  inoculation,  passed  a  resolve  in 
1721,  that  the  practice  of  inoculation  was  accompanied  with  ex- 
treme danger  to  the  patient,  and  followed  by  the  most  injurious 
effects  on  his  person  and  constitution.     "  I  hope  the  reader," 
says  Dr.  Boylston  in  his  preface,   "will  excuse  me  for  troubling 
him  with  some  of  the  difficulties  that  I  met  with.     I  have  been 
basely  used  and  treated  by  some   who   were   enemies    to   this 
method,  and  have  suffered  much  in  my  reputation,  and  in  my* 
^business  too,  from  the  odiums  and  reflections  cast  upon  me  for 
beginning  and  carrying  on  this  practice  in  New-Engiand." 

The  style. of  this  work  is  simple,  and  consists  principally  o£ 
cases  of  inoeulated  small-pox,  with  observations  on  their  pro- 
gress and  termination.  The  circumstance  which  first  suggested 
to  Dr.  B.  the  possibilitv  of  communicating  the  disease  by  ino- 
culation, was  a  paper  on  the  subject,  published  a  short  time  be- 
fore in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing history  of  its  introduction  into  New-England. 

"The  small-pox,  which  had  been  a  terrour  to  New-England, 
since  first  it  paid  a  visit  there,  coming  into  Boston,  and  spread- 
ing there  in  April,  1721,  put  the  inhabitants  into  great  conster- 
nation and  disorder.  Dr.  Mather,  in  compassion  for  the  lives 
of  the  people,  transcribed  from  the  Phil.  Trans',  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  accounts  sent  them  by  Dr.  Timonius  and  PyllarinuH 
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of  inoculating  the  small-pox  in  the  Levant  and  sent  them  to  the 
practitioners  in  town,  for  their  consideration  thereon.  Upon 
reading  of  which  I  was  very  well  pleased  and  resolved  in  my  mind 
to  try  the  experiment  ;  well  remembering  the  destruction  the 
small-pox  made  nineteen  years  before,  when  last  in  Boston  ;  and 
how  narrowly  I  then  escaped  with  my  life.  Now,  when  my 
wife  and  many  others  were  gone  out  of  town  to  avoid  the 
distemper,  and  all  hope  given  up  of  preventing  the  further 
tpreading  of  it,  and  the  guards  were  first  removed  from  the 
doors  of  infected  houses,  I  began  the  experiment  ;  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  make  it  on  myself  (such  was  my  faith  in  the  safety 
and  success  of  this  method)  I  chose  to  make  it  (for  example 
sake)  upon  my  own  dear  child  and  two  of  my  servants." 

The  experiment  was  made,  and  though  the  result  of  it  con- 
firmed the  belief  of  Dr.  Boylston  in  the  superiority  of  inocu- 
lated small-pox,  "  yet  as  the  practice  was  new/'  says  he*  "  and 
the  clamour  or  rather  rage  of  the  people  against  it  so  violent, 
that  I  was  put  into  a  very  great  fright." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  success  of  his  practice  and  the 
liberality  with  which  it  was  conducted,  particularly  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  patients  from  his  own  family,  the  dangerous  inno- 
vation, as  it  was  denominated,  produced  a  violent  opposition  in 
the  whole  "  Esculapian  tribe." 

"  They  cavilled  and  said  that  Dr.  Mather  had  not  given  a  fair  represen- 
tation from  Timonius  and  Pyllarinus's  accounts.  1  prayed  that  they  might 
be  read  ;  but  Dr.  Douglas,  who  owned  them  and  had  taken  them  from  Dr. 
Mather,  refused  to  have  them  read,  or  even  afterwards  to  lend  them  to  the 
governour  to  read." 

"  And  upon  July  21st.  1721,  being  a  third  time  called  to  an  account  for 

using  this  practice i  then  gave  apublick  invitation  to  the  practitioners  of 

the  town  to  visit  my  patients,  who  were  under  that  practice,  and  to  judge 

of  and  report  their  circumstances  as  they  found  them Instead  of  this  and 

reporting*  their  circumstances  justly  and  fairly  as  it  was  their  duty  and  the 
people's  right,  some  of  them  made  it  their  business  to  invent,  collect,  and 
publish  idle,  unjust,  and  ridiculous  stories  and  misrepresentations  of  the 
people's  circumstances  under  it  and  the  practice." 

"  These  were  some  of  the  difficulties  and  oppositions  I  met  with  in  the 
beginning  of  this  practice." 

The  subsequent  pages  of  this  little  work  are  alrnost  entirely 
occupied  in  detailing  the  cases  with  which  he  was  intrusted. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  from  the  "  Faculty,"  the  ob- 
vious difference  in  the  degrees  of  violence  in  the  natural  and 
inoculated  small-pox,  gradually  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  prac- 
tice, and  at  length  it  included  all  the  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boston. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  natural  and  inoculated  small- 
pox are  very  concisely  stated  by  Dr.  Boyleston  From  the  pre- 
vious ravages  of  the  disease  and  the  result  of  his  improved  prac- 
tice. 

"In  the  year  1721,  and  beginning  of  1722,  there  were  in  Boston  5759 
persons  Who  had  the  small-pox  in  the  natural  way,  out  of  which  number  died 
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S14.  (this  account  I  took  from  one  of  our  prints  published  by  authority)  so 
that  the  proportion  that  died  of  the  natural  small-pox  there  appears  to  be 
one  in  six,  or  between  that  of  six  and  seven. 

"The  following  table  will  shew  the  difference  between  tbe  success  of  the 
natural  small-pox  and  that  of  the  inoculated  in  New  England." 


Had  a  [>'  i- 

Had  i,n  im- 

pected 

T'aeir  ages. 

Persons 
inoculated. 

reci  small- 
pox by  in- 

perfect 
small-pox. 

Had  no  ef- 
fect. 

to  have  di- 
•  (1  of  ii:o- 

oculation. 

cuLuicn. 

From  nine  | 

months   to  v 

07 

07 

00 

00 

00 

2  years  old.  j 

2  to      5 

14 

14 

00 

00 

00 

5   to    10 

16 

16 

00 

00 

00 

10  to    15 

29 

29 

00 

00 

00 

15  to  20 

48 

47 

01 

00 

01 

20  to  30 

67 

65 

00 

02 

01 

30  to  40 

44 

42 

00' 

02 

01 

40  to  50 

08 

07 

00 

01 

00 

50  to  60 

07 

06 

00 

01 

02 

60  to  67 

07 

07 

00 

00 

01 

Total. 

247 

242 

01 

06 

06 

Inocukfed^ 
by  Doctors  ! 

• 

Robv    and  | 

Thompson  *> 
io  Roxpury  j 

and    Cam-  j 
bridge.       J 

39 

39 

00 

00 

00 

286 

Total.        ! 

281 

01 

06 

06         j 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  the  whole  number  ino- 
culated was  286,  of  whom  281  had  the  disease,  one  had  it  im- 
perfectly; six  Mere  not  infected,  and  six  died;  hence  says  he 
the  proportion  that  dies  of  inoculated  small-pox  may  be  one  in 
forty  six  or  thereabout. 

The  following  curious  document  may  be  contrasted  with  the 
vote  of  the  town  in  1793  : 

"  At  a  meeting  by  pubiick  authority  in  the  town-house  of  Bos- 
ton, before  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  select- 
men ;  the  practitioners  of  physick  and  surgery  being  called 
before  them,  concerning  inoculation,  agreed  to  the  following 
conclusion : 

A  resolve  upon  a  debate  held  by  the  physicians  of  Boston, 
concerning  inoculating  the  small-pox  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
July,  1721. 

It  appears  by  numerous  instances,  that,  it  has  proved  the 
death  of  many  persons  soon  after  the  operation,  and  brought 
distempers  upon  many  others,  which  have  in  the  end  prov'4 
deadly  to  'em. 
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That  the  natural  tendency  of  infusing  such  malignant  filth  in 
the  mass  of  blood  is  to  corrupt  and  putrify  it,  and  if  there  be 
not  a  sufficient  discharge  of  that  malignity  by  the  place  of  inci- 
sion, or  elsewhere,  it  lays  a  foundation  for  many  dangerous  dis- 
eases. 

That  the  operation  tends  to  spread  and  continue  the  infection 
in  it  piace  longer,  than  it  might  otherwise  be. 

That  the  continuing  the  operation  among  us  is  likely  to  prove 
of  most  dangerous  consequence." 

To  Dr.  Boylston  undoubtedly  belongs  the  merit  of  introdu- 
cing this  salutary  practice  into  New-England  at  a  period,  when 
it  was  considered,  even  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  as  a  sub- 
ject rather  of  speculation  than  of  practical  utility.  It  was  so 
little  known  at  that  time  in  England,  that  Dr.  Boylston  was 
solicited  by  the  Physicians  of  London  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
result  of  his  experiments  in  Boston.  The  difficulties,  which 
were  opposed  to  its  introduction  here,  can  be  estimated  only 
from  a  view  of  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  "Esculapian  tribe" 
and  the  narrow  opinions  of  the  inhabitants.  To  inoculate  with 
small-pox,  was  to  expose  oneself  voluntarily  to  a  disease  loath- 
some in  appearance,  and  fatal  in  its  effects.  Among  the  well 
informed  it  was  thought  rash  and  unjustifiable ;  among  the  su- 
perstitious, who  at  that  period  of  our  history  constituted  the 
largest  portion  of  the  community,  death  from  this  cause  was 
considered  as  suicide,  and  as  an  obvious  indication  of  divine 
displeasure.  The  physicians  were  illiberal,  the  people  igno- 
rant, and  the  interested  or  unjust  exertions  of  the  former  were 
warmly  supported  by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  latter.  A  new 
mode  of  practice  which  could  thus  rise  superiour  to  these  ob- 
stacles carries  with  it  the  conviction  of  its  merit.  Fortunately 
for  the  world,  the  controversies  on  this  subject  have  subsided, 
they  are  almost  forgotten  in  the  brilliant  discovery  of  Jenner; 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the  small- 
pox is  to  be  found  only  in  our  systems  of  nosology. 
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LETTER  I. 

New-Haven,  August  5th,  1809. 

DEAR  BROTHER, 

Since  writing  to  you  a  letter  in  which  I  stated  my  general 
views  of  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  a  new  dictionary  of 
our  language,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  opposition  to  the 
publication  of  such  a  work  in  this  country,  and  to  some  books 
of  mine  already  published,  demands  of  me  some  further  expla- 
nations. Under  this  opposition  I  have  long  been  silent ;  and  this 
silence  has  probably  been  considered  by  many  persons  as  an 
evidence  of  the  justness  of  the  cause  of  my  opposers  ;  or  at 
least,  as  a  tacit  acquiescence  on  my  part.  A  principal  reason  for 
this  silence  however  has  been,  an  extreme  reluctance  on  my 
part  to  enter  into  discussions  which  are  generally  considered  as 
unentertaining  to  the  mass  of  readers,  and  not  very  interesting 
even  to  men  of  letters. — Another  reason  has  been  the  political 
state  of  the  country,  which  has  absorbed  all  considerations  of 
minor  interest. 

But  as  my  opposers  have  undoubtedly  done  me  essential  injury, 
I  have  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  my  fellow  citizens,  for  offer- 
ing through  the  medium  of  the  press  a  short  vindication  of  my 
principles  and  designs,  against  the  objections  which  have,  in 
various  ways,  been  suggested. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  objected,  that  I  am  attempting 
to  alter  the  English  language.  This  objection  is  unfounded;  ~nd 
it  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  opinion  that  Johnson,  Lowth, 
and  English  wrriters  of  a  like  character  have  given  us  the  real 
language,  in  its  true  orthography,  and  with  a  just  explanation  of 
its  principles  and  idioms.  Tnis  is  a  great  error,  of  which  the 
learned  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  America  will  unquestion- 
ably be  disabused. — I  once  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  Plac- 
ing great  confidence  in  the  English  authors,  whose  works  are 
in  most  repute,  I  labored  to  make  myself  master  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  once  thought  that  I  had  nearly  accomplished  my  pur- 
pose. I  now  find  this  is  a  great  mistake.  I  had  indeed,  made 
very  familiar  the  whole  catalogue  of  names,  and  could  repeat 
article,  noun,  adjective  and  verb,  as  readily  as  most  of  my  co- 
temporaries.  But  on  further  examination,  I  found  that  I  had 
learnt  names  without  understanding  them,  or  names  which  do 
not  describe  the  things  intended — and  it  is  a  literal  truth  that  it 
has  cost  me  more  time  to  unlearn  "that  which  is  naught,"  than 
it  did  to  learn  the  common  principles  of  philology. 
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Upon  laying  aside  the  works  of  the  great  Johnson,  and  Lowth, 
and  mounting  to  the  earliest  records  of  our  language,  I  found  the 
distribution  of  the  parts  of  speech  to  be  altogether  wrong.  This 
led  me  to  attempt  a  new  classification  of  words,  and  a  new 
nomenclature  of  the  parts  of  speech  ;  of  which  the  Reviewers 
in  the  Anthology  complain,  calling  in  to  their  aid  a  dogma  of 
Dr.  Johnson. 

But  the  authority  of  no  man  living  can  make  that  true  which 
is  false.  It  signifies  nothing  to  teach  a  child  that  an  is  the  inde- 
finite article,  because  the  proposition,  as  a  general  one,  is  not 
true ;  the  word  being  used  indifferently  before  definite  or  inde- 
finite nouns.  When  we  say,  "  a  star  adorns  the  heavens,"  we 
speak  of  any  star  indeterminately — but  when  we  say  "  Venus  is 
a  more  splendid  star  than  Mars,"  we  use  a  noun  with  a,  in  the 
most  definite  sense  imaginable. 

When  we  teach  our  children  that  if,  though,  si,  and  the  He- 
brew am  are  conjunctions,  we  teach  them  that  which  is  not  true  ; 
the  words  are  not  conjunctions,  nor  have  they  the  remotest  rela- 
tion to  that  class  of  words.  They  are  verbs — they  have  indeed  lost 
their  inflections,  but  they  retain  their  signification  ;  nor  can 
they  be  easily  and  correctly  explained  without  the  use  of  equi- 
valent verbs.  A  boy  may,  like  a  parrot,  repeat  his  rules — "  if 
is  a  conjunction — and  a  conjunction  connects  sentences"  But 
tell  him  to  resolve  this  sentence — «  if  you  ask,  you  will 
receive,"  and  ask  him  how  if  in  this  case,  connects  sentences; 
will  he  not  feel  himself  confounded— -or  consider  his  under- 
standing abused  ? 

It  may  be  said,  and  this  is  often  said,  that  the  present  classi- 
fication will  answer  the  purpose — it  has  answered  the  pur- 
pose— it  neither  a  picks  our  pockets  nor  breaks  our  legs" — our 
fathers  have  got  along  well  enough  with  this  arrangement — and 
so  shall  we  and  our  children.  This  is  the  stale  objection  to 
every  improvement — and  it  is  urged  with  as  much  force  by  the 
rude  savage  who  lives  by  hunting  and  fishing,  against  all  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  as  it  is,  by  the  Reviewers  in  the  An- 
thology, against  a  better  system  of  grammar. 

But  the  present  systems  of  grammar  do  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  language.  Take  the  following  example. 
The  Greek  word  oti  is  called  a  conjunction,  like  quia  in  Latin, 
and  that  in  English.  In  Matthew  xvii.  13,  we  find  this  word 
correctly  translated  that.  «  Then  the  disciples  understood  that 
he  spoke  to  them  of  John,  the  Baptist."  Beza,  in  his  Latin  ver- 
sion, has  given  the  sense,  but  with  the  use  of  the  infinitive 
verb.  But  in  a  translation  of  Montanus,  which  accompanies 
the  Greek  text  by  Leusden,  the  verse  is  thus  rendered,  "  Tunc 
xntellexerunt  discipuli,  quia  de  Joanne  Baptista  dixit  eis" — 
ich  in  English,  is — "Then  the  disciples  understood,  because, 
or  for  that  he  spoke  to  them  of  John,  the  Baptist ;"  and  what 
i  of  translation  is  this?  This  error  occurs  frequently  in  the 
same  version  of  Montanus.  The  truth  is  neither  that  in  English, 
nor  oti  in  Greek,  nor  quod  in  Latin  is  ever  a  conjunction.     Nor 
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are  they  in  this,  and  the  like  cases,  pronouns  ;  they  do  not 
stand  in  the  place  of  nouns,  they  are  substitutes,  or  representa- 
tives of  a  sentence,  clause,  or  affirmation.  "The  disciples  under- 
stood"....What  I  Why  that  which  follows,  the  fact  stated  in 
these  words  :  "  he  spoke  to  them  of  John,  the  Baptist."  This  is 
the  true  construction,  and  it  cannot  be  explained  by  the  usual 
rules  of  grammar. 

In  Romans  viii.  20,  21,  our  translators  have  made  a  like  mis- 
take, rendering  oti  by  because,  and  disjoining  hope  from  the 
clause  to  which  it  belongs.  The  two  verses,  rendered  accord- 
ing to  the  copy  of  Leusden,  and  the  versions  of  Montanus  and 
Beza,  would  stand  thus  : 

20.  "  For  the  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by 
reason  of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same  ; 

21.  "  In  hope  that  the  creature  itself  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bon- 
dage of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 

These  mistakes  are  entirely  owing  to  the  false  or  imperfect 
principles  of  our  grammars,  or  the  erroneous  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  speech.  In  my  Philosophical  and  Practical  Gram- 
mar, I  have  given  a  new  distribution  of  words,  with  new  ex- 
planations, supported  by  numerous  authorities,  with  a  view  to 
correct  errors  of  this  kind. 

This  work  has  received  a  large  portion  of  the  censure  which 
customarily  marks  American  Reviews.  Why  are  the  editors 
of  American  publications  bent  on  decrying  every  thing  Ameri- 
can ?  Do  they  treat  publications  from  English  presses  with  the 
same  severity  ?  When  Murray  published  his  Grammar,  he 
introduced  a  series  of  tenses  under  the  subjunctive  mood  ; 
such  as,  if  thou  loved,  if  thou  had  loved,  if  thou  shall  or  will  love, 
to  the  amount  of  some  pages ;  tenses  which  are  certainly  not 
English ;  which  I  presume  were  never  inserted  in  a  similar 
work  before;  and  which  the  author  himself,  in  his  Syntax, Rule 
19,  condemned  as  bad  English  :  yet  he  suffered  these  forms  of 
the  verb  to  run  through  the  eighth  edition,  before  he  expunged 
them.  Our  American  Reviewers  were  as  passive  as  lambs 
under  this  outrage  upon  classical  purity.  We  hear  from  them 
no  censure. ...no  alarms  about  innovation  ! 

My  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  is  highly  approved 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey— it  is  used  in  some  reputable 
colleges.  How  happens  it  that  in  the  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land, it  meets  with  a  different  fate  ?  Hear  what  that  elegant 
classical  scholar,  President  Smith,  of  Princeton,  says  on  this 
subject.     In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  July  31,  1807,  he  writes: 

*  1  consider  your  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar,  as  containing  the 
best  a?ialysis  of  the  language  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  pubiick.  It 
has  happily  improved  the  opening  made  many  years  since  into  that  subject, 
by  the  ingenious  Home  Tooke.  1  have  often  been  surprised  that  his  ideas 
have  not  been  more  highly  appreciated  than  they  seem  to  have  been  by 
English  philologists.  Your  good  judgment  has  made  them  the  basis  of 
your  plan  ;  and  on  that  foundation,  you  have  reared,  in  my  opinion,  a  more 
complete  syste?n  of  grammar ,  than  any  writer  viho  has  preceded  you." 
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Is  it  probable  that  this  gentleman  has  wholly  mistaken  the 
merit  of  my  work  ?  Or  do  Reviewers  constitute  the  only  legiti- 
mate Board  of  Criticism  on  this  continent  I  It  is  desirable  that 
scholars  of  candor  should  every  where  examine  for  themselves, 

and  not  rest  their  opinions  on  the  decisions  of  Reviewers. 

It  can  never  be  a  nutter  of  indifference  in  any  art  o$  science, 
whether  we  teach  truth  or  falsehood.     The  usual  classification 
of  words  does  not  comport  with  truth ;  it  does  not  assign  many 
words  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  it  makes  numerous 
contradictions   between   principles    and   practice;    and    leaves 
many  words  without  a  clue  explanation  of  their  force  and  ettect 
in  sentences.     I  therefore  have  attempted  to  exhibit  a  better 
arrangement.     Is  this  an  alteration  of  the  language  ?   Is  a  new 
method  or   distribution   of  words   a  change   of  the   language 
itself ?    Was  any  censure  ever  attached  to  Dr  Lowth  for  mar- 
ine a  new  distribution  of  verbs  ?  Did  any  mortal  ever  think  of 
blamins  Linne  for  new  classifications  of  plants  and  animals ; 
or  Latham  for  a  new  classification  of  birds?    Is  not  the  new 
nomenclature  of  chemistry  far  better  them  the  old  ?  Surely  a 
science  itseif  is  not  changed  by  the  method  of  teaching  it;  and 
that  method,  which  is  the  most  simple,  perspicuous,  and  most 
conformable  to  the  truth  of  things,  will  always  be  the  best. 

N.  Webster. 

Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  Esq. 


letter  ii. 

New-Haven,  August  5,  1809. 

DEAR   BROTHER, 

I  am  charged  with  an  attempt  to  innovate,  by  changing  the 
orthography  of  words.     To  this  charge  I  plead  not  guilty ;  tor 


SeTnv  wishes  m„y  he,  I  yield  them  to  the  public sent, 
ment.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  I  write  words  a  little _  dif- 
ferently from  the  present  usage,  I  do  not  innov  ate  but reject  = 


« 2».  When  I  write>M,r,  Utter,  *A  M  do  nothing  more 
than  reduce  the  words  to  their  original  orthography,  no  othei 
being  used  in  our  earliest  English  books.  And  when  it  is  just 
as  eagsy  to  be  right  as  wrong,  why  will  men  object ?  I  write  te- 
nou,,  because  it  is  the  true  orthography  from  the  French  tome, 
haineux  ;  and  this  was  the  manner  of  wntn  g  the  word  till  within 
an  age.  The  modem  orthography  is  as  villous  as  it  's  perplex- 
ing. 1  write  cigar,  because  it  is  an  anglicized  word  from  the 
Spanish  cigarro.  1  write  melanes,  because  it  is  the  Italian  me. 
kLa,  from  m,U  honey,  or  the  Greek  melae,  black.  Is  this  inno- 
vation I  When  authorities  arc  found  on  both  sides  of  a  question, 
the  Lexicographer  is  at  liberty  to  pi  efer  that  orthography  wlucn 
is  most  simple,  or  most  etymological. 
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But  when  I  see  a  difficult  and  unnatural  orthography,  which 
originated  in  mere  mistake,  and  which  converts  a  word  into 
palpable  nonsense,  which  is  the  case  with  the  word  comptroller 
no  consideration  shall  prevent  me  from  correcting  it  in  my  own 
practice.    Those  who  wish  for  an  explanation  of  that  word,  will 
hnd  it  in  the  preface  to  my  Compendious  Dictionary. 
But  111  the  few  alterations  of  this  kind  which  I  propose,  I  am 
idea  jy  fixed  principles  of  etymology,  and  endeavour  only  to 
■  1  back  the  language  to  the  purity  of  former  times,  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Newton,  Camden,  Lhuvd,  Davenant,  Pope, 
1  homson,  Gregory,  Edwards,  and  a  host  of  other  writers. 

I  oo  not  write  fmblick,  rcfmblick,  because  the  introduction  of 
.-,  was  originally,  a  useless  innovation,  wholly  unknown  to  the 
primitive  English,  and  because  the  prevailing-practice  in  Grea^ 
Britain  and  America,  has  revived  the  primitive  etymological 
orthography,  from  /lublicus.  I  do  not  write  honour,  candour,  cr- 
rour,  because  they  are  neither  French  nor  Latin.  If  we  follow 
the  t  rench,  the  orthography  ought  to  be  honeur,  candeur,  erreur  ; 
it  the  Latin,  as  we  ought,  because  they  are  Latin  words,  then 
we  ought  to  write  honor,  fcc.  and  this  is  now  the  best  and  most 


common  usay:e 


In  truth,  there  are  some  words  whose  orthography  is  unset- 
ed,  and  the  man  who  writes  them  in  either  manner  for  which 
he  has  authority,  cannot  be  charged  with  deviating  from  anv 
standard.  This  has  ever  been  the  case  with  the  most  eminent 
authors,  and  without  a  perfectly  regular  orthogranhy,  it  must, 
ever  be  the  case.  > 

But  I  am  accused  of  introducing  into  my  Dictionary  Ameri- 
canism and  -vulgarisms. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  charges  which  my  op- 
posers  have  ventured  to  suggest.  I  have  indeed  introduced  into 
our  vocabulary  a  few  words,  not  used  perhaps  in  Great  Britain, 
or  not  in  a  like  sense ;  such  as  customable,  on  the  authority  of  a 
law  of  Massachusetts  ;  doomage,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Belk- 
nap, and  the  laws  of  New-Hampshire  ;  fourfold,  as  a  verb,  on 
the  authority  of  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  and  a  century's  usage  ; 
decedent,  for  deceased,  on  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  New-Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania ;  and  a  few  others,  probably  not  twenty, 
noting  them  however  as  local  terms.  And  is  this  an  offense 
never  to  be_  forgiven  ?  Such  local  terms  exist,  and  will  exist,  in 
spite  of  lexicographers  or  critics.  Is  this  my  fault  ?  And  if  local 
terms  exist,  why  not  explain  them  ?  Must  they  be  left  unex- 
plained, because  they  are  local  ?  This  very  circumstance  ren- 
ders their  insertion  in  a  dictionary  the  more  necessary  ;  for  as 
the  faculty  of  Yale  College  have  said  in  approbation  of  this  part 
of  my  work,  how  are  such  words  to  be  understood,  without  the 
aid  of  a  dictionary  ? 

But  what  have  I  done,  that  others  have  not  done  before  me  ? 
Has  not  Johnson  admitted  hog,  a  sheep,  and  tup,  a  ram,  upon 
the  authority  of  local  usage  in  England  ?  Has  he  not  insert- 
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cd  many  such  words  ?  And  why  does  he  escape  the  censure 
of  our  fastidious  American  critics  ?  So  far  is  he  from  being 
censurable  for  this  admission,  that  his  works  would  have  had 
more  value,  if  he  had  taken  more  pains  to  collect  and  explain 
local  terms. 

But  I  have  admitted  one  or  two  cant  words,  such  as  caucus  ;. 
and  what  are  Johnson's  Jishefy,  jackalent,  jiggumbob  and  foutre  !  ! 
Let  the  admirers  of  Johnson's  dictionary  be  a  little  more  criti- 
cal in  comparing  his  vocabulary,  and  mine ;  and  blush  for  their 
illiberal  treatment  of  me  !  Instead  of  increasing  the  list  of  vul- 
gar terms,  I  have  reduced  it,  by  expunging  two  thirds  of  such 
words  inserted  by  Johnson  !  !  Any  person  who  will  have  the 
patience  and  the  candor,  to  compare  my  dictionary  with  others, 
will  find  that  there  is  not  a  vocabulary  of  the  English  language 
extant,  so  free  from  local,  vulgar,  and  obscene  words  as  mine  !  It 
was  most  injudicious  in  Johnson  to  select  Shakspeare,  as  one  of 
his  principal  authorities.  Play -writers  in  describing  low  scenes 
and  vulgar  characters,  use  low  language,  language  unfit  for 
decent  company ;  and  their  ribaldry  has  corrupted  our  speech, 
as  well  as  the  public  morals.  I  have  made  it  a  main  point  to 
reject  words  belonging  to  writings  of  this  character,  and  shall 
proceed  as  far  as  propriety  requires,  in  cleansing  the  Augean 
stable. 

I  have  rejected  also  a  great  number  of  words  introduced  by 
a  species  of  pedantry  very  common  a  century  ago ;  such  as  ad- 
jugate,  abstrude,  balbucinate.  Of  this  species,  and  other  words 
not  legitimate,  between  two  and  three  thousand  will  be  rejected. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have-  enriched  the  vocabulary  with  such 
words  as  absorbable,  accompaniment,  acidulous,  achromatic,  adhe- 
siveness, adjutancy,  admissibility  r  advisory,  amendable,  animalize^ 
aneurismaly  antithetical,  a/i/iellory  appreciate,  appreciation,  arbores- 
cent, arborization,  ascertainable,  bailee,  bailment,  indorser,  indorsee^ 
prescriptive,  imprescriptible,  statement,,  insubordination,  expen- 
diture, subsidize,  and  other  elegant  and  scientific  terms,  now 
used  by  the  best  writers  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  The 
number  of  these  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  of  the  terms  now 
well  authorized,  Johnson's  dictionary  is  deficient  in  five  or  six 
thousand  words,  or  about  a  seventh  part  of  the  English  vocabu- 
larv. 

But  I  will  trouble  you  and  the  public  no  farther.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  satisfy  the  candid  and  liberal ;  and  more  would 
not  satisfy  men  of  a  different  character. 

N.  Webster. 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  Esq. 

rOSTCKIPT. 

In  the  remarks  prefixed  to  my  letter  in  the  Ccntinel  of  Au- 
gust 2,  you  mention  that  my  omitting  a  in  read  (which  by  the 
way  is  a  mistake)  and  in  breadth^  with  a  few  similar  peculiar!-' 
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ties,  has  probably  had  an  effect  in  limiting  the  circulation  of  my 
Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge.  This  may  be  true  in  Boston  ;  but 
it  is  not  true  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  work  is  exten- 
sively used.  For  retrenching  the  a  in  bredth,  I  have  however 
royal  authority ;  and  Massachusetts  gentlemen  should  be  the 
last  to  complain  of  that  correction  of  error,  for  it  is  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  word  in  the  original  charter  of  the  Colony.  Ha- 
zard. Col.  1.  239,  240. 

But  I  do  not  insist  upon  the  correction.  Men,  who  are  fond 
of  improvement,  and  desirous  of  correcting  errors  in  every 
thing  else,  seem  determined  that  no  errors  shall  be  corrected  in 
language.  No  blunder,  no  irregularity,  no  absurdity,  however 
enormous,  in  writing,  if  it  has  obtained  a  general  currency,  must 
now  be  disturbed  !  Not  even  a  barbarism  of  tke  fourteenth  cen- 
tury must  now  be  violated  by  the  unhallowed  hand  of  reforma- 
tion 1  Such  is  the  spirit  of  critics,  but  such  is  not  the  sense  of 
the  community,  nine  tenths  of  whom  would  rejoice  at  a  tho- 
rough reformation. 

When  a  plain  unlettered  man  asks  why  words  are  so  irregu- 
larly written,  that  the  letters  are  no  guide  to  the  pronunciation, 
and  the  noblest  invention  of  man  loses  half  its  value  ;  we  may 
silence,  tho  not  convince  him,  by  saying,  that  such  is  the 
old  practice,  and  we  must  not  deviate  from  the  practice  of  our 
grand  fathers  even  when  they  have  erred  1  But  when  I  see 
such  blunders  as  comptroller  and  island  palmed  upon  a  nation 
by  the  merest  ignorance,  I  confess  for  myself  I  cannot  re- 
press my  desire  to  correct  them,  as  they  disgrace  the  learning 
and  criticism  of  the  nation.  See  the  preface  to  my  Compendi- 
ous Dictionary.  A  few  such  blunders  I  shall  attempt  to  correct. 
The  legislature  of  Connecticut  have  seen  fit  to  adopt  the  cor- 
rect orthography  of  controller,  in  their  statutes,  and  I  trust  the 
example  will  be  followed  by  others.  But  my  proposed  correc- 
tions are  few,  and  my  orthography  differs  from  that  of  the  En- 
glish, not  more  than  English  authors  differ  from  each  other. 
The  truth  is  a  reformation  of  orthography  might  be  made  with 
few  changes,  and  upon  a  plan  so  simple  as  not  to  require  an 
hour's  attention  to  be  perfectly  master  of  it ;  and  it  might  be 
introduced  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  time  required  to  render  gene- 
ral the  practice  of  reckoning  money  by  dollars  and  cents.  But 
I  shall  not  attempt  it.  If  men  choose  to  be  perplexed  with  dif- 
ficulties in  language,  which  ordinary  men  are  never  able  to 
surmount,  I  will  not  contend  with  them,  by  endeavoring  to  re- 
move such  difficulties  against  their  will.  n.  w. 

EDITORS  NOTES. 

WE  are  glad  to  afford  Mr.  Webster  room  to  expound  and  defend  his 
principles  in  our  pages.      Discussion  will  confirm  truth,  and  his  answer 
shall  be  as  widely  diffused  as  our  censure.     We  afforded  some  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance  in  his  labours,  though  we  thought  he  needed1' 
and  so  far  from  intending  to  do  him  **  essential  injury"  by  our  obsr 
we  hoped  he  might  profit  by  them. 
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The  answer  that  Mr.  Webster  makes  to  the  objection  "that  he  is  at- 
tempting to  alter  the  English  language,"  though  we  did  not  make  the  charge 
in  such  general  terms,  is  very  loose  and  indefinite.  In  the  first  part  he 
seems  to  deny,  that  our  language  is  to  be  learned  from  "  authors  whose: 
works  are  in  most  repute,"  and  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  "  Johnson, 
Lowth,  and  English  writers  of  a  like  character"  upon  "the  real  language," 
its  "  true  orthography"  and  "  explanation  of  its  principles  and  idioms."  But 
we  soon  find  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  so  bold,  but  has  only  mistaken  the 
grammar  of  our  language  for  the  language  itself;  and  of  the  grammar  it- 
self, that  he  will  not  so  much  quarrel  with  things  as  with  names. 

The  example,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  a  is  not  the  indefinite  article, 
may  be  easily  turned,  we  think,  like  an  Indian  auxiliary,  against  its  employer. 
It  lias,  in  that  sentence,  "  a  reference  to  more."  If  Venus  were  the  only 
star  more  splendid  than  Mars,  our  definite  article  Mould  be  used. 

In  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  Webster  thinks  he  has  confuted  the  notion, 
that  some  words,  there  mentioned,  are  conjunctions.  The  sentence,  "if  you 
ask,  you  will  receive"  is  triumphantly  brought  out  as  the  crux  criticorun;. 
Yet  if  the  order  of  the  members  be  changed,  the  rule  will  be  applied  with- 
out difficulty  by  the  merest  school-boy.  "  You  will  receive,  if  you  ask." 
It  was  said  formerly,  "  the  nominative  case  comes  before  the  verb."  Now 
this  is  not  literally,  but  only  substantially  true  in  an  interrogative  sentence, 
"  am  I  a  grammarian  ?"  where  the  verb  comes  first.  But  this  is  no  great 
discovery. 

Of  what  follows,  relating  to  the  conjunction  that,  we  shall  say  only,  that 
we  agree  with  Home  Tooke  in  his  resolution  and  explication  of  such  sen- 
tences, though  we  are  perfectly  indifferent  about  the  nomenclature  of  Mr. 
Webster ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  mistakes  like  that  of  Montanus  necessarih 
result  from  the  "  false  or  imperfect  principles  of  our  grammars,  or  the  er- 
roneous arrangement  of  the  parts  of  speech." 

We  feel  no  compunction  from  the  gentle  insinuation  that  "  we  are  bent 
on  decrying  every  thing  American  ;"  nor  should  we  now  take  notice  of  it 
but  that  it  allows  us  to  remind  the  publick,  that  our  duty  requires  more  at- 
tention to  native  than  to  foreign  productions,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Webster, 
that  what  we  think  irregular  shall  never  escape  the  knife  because  it  is  of 
domestick  growth. 

On  the  second  letter  we  shall  make  no  observations,  because  it  is  not  in 
answer  to  any  particular  remarks  of  ours  ;  but  on  the  whole  subject  in  con- 
troversy, we  shall  appeal  with  confidence  to  the  Review  of  Mr.  Webster's 
letter  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  in  our  fourth  volume,  page  670,  and  to  the  Review-  of 
his  Grammar,  in  our  fifth  volume,  page  267.  What  expectations  we  have 
of  the  great  work  of  Mr.  Webster  may  be  understood  from  the  Review  ci 
his  Compendious  Dictionary,  which  we  hope  to  publish  next  month. 


CCj*  Tne  Poem  of  Mr.  Head,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  $  B  K  on 
their  last  anniversary,  is  promised  for  our  next  number. 
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INTELLIGENCE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS   ARTICLES. 


FROM    FRENCH    PAPERS,    TRANSLATED    FOR    THE    ANTHOLOGY. 
PICTURESQUE  TRAVELS  IN  GKEECE. 

M   de  Choiseul  Gouffier  was  unwilling  to  leave  in  an  imper- 
fect state  a  work,  by  which  he  early  announced  his  taste  for  the 
arts,  his  passion  for  the  fine  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  views 
of  a  statesman,  and  the  talents  of  a  distinguished  writer.     The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1782.     That  was  an  epoch  when  the 
love  of  the  sciences  and  enthusiasm  for  the  arts  possessed  the 
most  illustrious  missionaries  ;  it  was  a  time  too  when  the  minds 
of  all   were   greedy  of  illusion.     One   of  the   dreams   which 
charmed  Voltaire   the  most,  in   his  old  age,   that   of  seeing 
Greece  restored  to  a  state  of  civilization  of  which  she  had  been 
the  cradle,  seduced  many  who  possessed  a  lively  and  brilliant 
imagination.    In  reading  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier,  they  believed 
this  fine  dream  was  realized;  it  seemed  already  as  if  Greece 
was  going  to  be  repeopled  with  her  heroes,  her  philosophers, 
her  artists,  and  her  poets,  in  so  lively  a  manner  did  this  young 
author  express  his  wishes  and  his  hopes,  so  well  did  he  know 
how  to  animate  the  august  ashes,  and  raise  up  their  great  monu- 
ments from  their  ruins.     Perhaps  we  are  nearer  now  to  this 
marvellous  event.     One  prodigy  more  may  revive  all  the  an- 
cient prodigies.    But  we  do  not  need  even  this  sort  of  interest  to 
visit  with  veneration  and  love  the  sacred  soil  of  Greece,  under 
the  conduct  of  so  ingenious,  so  faithful  and  eloquent  a  guide 
as  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier.     The  first  number  of  the  second 
volume   of  which  we   shall   give   a  particular   account   offers 
researches  equally  precious  for  history,  for  the  arts,  and  for 
policy,  in  fine  every  thing  which  makes  us  feel  the  charms  of 
truth   added  to  the  brilliant  gifts  of  the   imagination.      Thin 
number  contains  175  pages  of  the  most  beautiful  folio  text,  and 
twelve   plates   engraved  in  the   most  perfect  style.     The  two 
following  numbers  will  complete  the  second,  and  form  the  third 
volume  of  this  beautiful  work.    Each  number  costs  sixty  francs, 
and  they  will  complete  the  description  of  Asiatick  Greece,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.     The  fourth  volume  which  will 
appear  afterwards,   and   separate   from  the  others,  will  give  a 
description  of  Constantinople,  the  Bosphorus,  Attica,  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  Macedonia. 

His  imperial  majesty  has  granted  a  pension  of  six  thousand 
francs  :to  Mr.  Luce  de  Lancival,  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Hec- 
tor, and  professor  of  literature  at  the  Imperial  Lyceum.     The 
work  of  Mr.  Luce  draws  crouds  to  the  Theatre  Franc/ " 
constantly  enjoys  the  most  brilliant  success.        Le  P?  ' 


CATALOGUE 

OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  1809. 

Sunt  bona,  stint  quaetlatn  mediocria,  sunt  mala  plura.     Mart. 

NEW  WORKS. 

Remarks  on  the  Brunonian  System,  by  James  Jackson,  a.  a.s.  and  m.  m.  s. 
Boston  ;  Thomas  B.  Wait  and  Co. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  a  brief  account  of  the  first  settlers, 
and  other  eminent  characters  among-  the  magistrates,  ministers,  literary  and 
worthy  men,  in  New-England.  By  John  Eliot,  d.  d  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  historical  society.  These  were  honoured  in  their 
generations,  and  were  the  glory  of  their  times.  Son  of  Syrach.  dishing  and 
Apple  ton,  Salem  ;  and  Edward  Oliver,  No.  70,  State-street,  Boston. 

Volume  X.  of  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts'  Historical  Society, 
8vo.     Boston  ;  Munroe,  Francis  and  Parker. 

Correspondence  of  the  late  President  Adams,  No.  2.  Boston;  Everett  and 
Munroe . 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  language,  in  which  declensions  of  nouns  and 
the  conjugations  of  verbs  are  explained  in  their  most  simple  forms,  with  the 
rules  of  contraction  and  the  syntax  and  prosody  complete,  to  which  is  subjoin- 
ed an  appendix  by  John  Smith,  s.  t.  d,  professor  of  the  learned  languages 
at  Dartmouth  college      Boston  ;  John  West.  1809. 

Part  1st  of  vol.  iv.  Massachusetts  Reports.  By  D.  A.  Tyng,  Esq.  Report- 
er.    Newburyport ;  E.  Little  and  Co    1809. 

The  19th  No.  of  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine,  con- 
taining a  variety  of  interesting  religious  intelligence.  Boston  ;  Manning  and 
Loring.  1809. 

The  Romance  of  the  Pyrenees.  By  the  author  of  Santo  Sebastiano,  in  two 
volumes.     Boston  ;  Isaiah  Thomas.  1809. 

Christian  Monitor,  No.  11,  containing  seven  Sermons  on  the  education  of 
children    Boston;  Munroe,  Francis  and  Parker.  1809. 

American  Law  Journal,  and  Miscellaneous  Repertory,  No.  6.  Vol.  2.  By 
John  E.  Hall,  esq.  of  Baltimore.  Philadelphia;  Farrand,  Mallory  and  Co. 
1809. 

New  York  Medical  and  Philosophical  Journal  and  Review,  No.  2,  for  Au- 
gust, 1809,     T.  and  J.  Swords,  printers 

The  Identity  of  Napoleon  and  Antichrist ;  completely  demonstrated ;  or 
Ji  commentary  on  the  chapters  of  the  Scripture  which  relate  to  Antichrist: 
where  all  the  passages  are  shown  to  apply  to  Napoleon  in  the  most  striking 
manner  ;  and  where  especially  the  prophetic  number  666,  is  founded  in  his 
name,  with  perfect  exactness,  in  two  different  manners.  New  York.  1809. 

The  Star  in  t/ie  East ;  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
James',  Bristol,  on  Sunday,  July  26,  1809,  for  the  benefit  of  the  "  Society 
for  missions  to  Africa  and  the.  East."     By  the  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan, 

L.  D.  from  India  "  For  Ave  have  seen  his  star  in  the  East,  and  are  come 
->rship  him."    Matt.  ii.  2.     Philadelphia ;  Bradford  &  Inskeep. 

ebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  comprehending  Observations  on  Domestick 
•id  Manners,   Religion,  and  Morals.     From  the  second  London 
two  volumes.    New  York.  1809. 
"  Universal  Monarch,  and  not  proved  to  be  favourably  noticed 

^ridge  and  Bliss.     1809. 
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Letters  addressed  to  Clarinda,  &c.  never  before  published  in  America  ; 
with  a  choice  Selection  of  Poems  and  Songs.  By  Robert  Burns,  the  Scot- 
tish bard.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character.  Phil- 
adelphia ;  Jane  Aitken.     1809. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

A  Sermon  preached  July  22,  1807,  at  the  funeral  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Macwhorter,  d  v.  senior  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark, 
(n.  j  )  By  Edward  D.  Griffin,  a.  m.  surviving-  pastor  of  said  church.  Bos- 
ton j  C.  Bingham.  1809. 

The  Mediator's  Kingdom,  not  of  this  World,  but  Spiritual,  Heavenly  and 
Divine,  Illustrated  in  remarks  upon  John  xviii.  36.  By  an  Inquirer.  New 
York ;  Williams  and  Whiting.     1809. 

Murray's  Sequel  to  the  English  Reader.  Boston  ;  Lincoln  and  Edmands. 
1809. 

Letters  from  a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his  Friends.  Boston  ;  Mon- 
roe, Francis  and  Parker.     1809. 

The  Child  of  Thirty -six  Fathers,  a  Novel,  translated  from  the  French. 

New  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  other  Courts,  from  Michaelmas  Term,  46,  Geo.  III.  1805  to 
Trinity  Term,  47,  Geo.  III.  1807 — both  inclusive.  By  John  B.  Bosanquet 
and  Christopher  Puller,  Barrister  at  Law,  vol.  5th.  Boston  ;  John  West, 
1809. 

The  Path  to  Riches.  An  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  use  of  money,  Sec. 
By  the  late  Govemour  Sullivan.     Boston ;  C.  Bingham. 

The  Minstrel;  or,  the  Progress  of  Genius.  By  James  Beattie,  L.L.D. 
and  the  Shipwreck.  By  William  Falconer,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the 
author.     New  York  ;  Collins  and  Perkins.     1809. 

The  Speeches  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  Esq.  a  new  edition,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  celebrated  Speeches,  &c.  New  York ;  Robert  M'Durmot.  1809. 

Ronaldsha  :  a  Romance,  2  vols,  in  1.  By  Mrs.  Doherty.  New  York;  D. 
Longworth.     1809. 

A  Series  of  Letters  on  Religious  Subjects,  3  vols,  in  1.  New  York  ; 
Williams  and  Whiting.     1809. 

A  Treatise  on  Febrile  Diseases.  By  Philip  Wilson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Ed, 
Boston  ;  Thomas  and  Andrews.     1809. 

The  eighth  edition  of  the  English  Reader.  By  L.  Murray.  Boston; 
Joseph  Larkin.     1809. 
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TO  PATRONS  AND  SUBSCRIBERS, 

We  tender  our  grateful  acknowledgments,  while  we  offer  an  apology,  with 
regret,  for  reasons  which  are  mentioned  in  our  Notice  to  the  Public.  Con- 
fident that  our  succeeding  Numbers  will  be  improved,  we  solicit  indulgence. 
Persons  disposed  to  patronise  this  Work,  will  see  the  necessity  of  sending 
in  their  names  at  an  early  period.  The  second  Number  will  not  be  furnished 
to  any  but  Subscribers.  Distant  Subscribers  will  please  designate  the  mode 
of  conveyance  ;  and  if  they  are  to  be  served  by  the  mail,  the  Post  Office  to 
which  the  Numbers  are  to  be  sent.  A  List  of  Agents  will  be  published,  for 
the  information  of  those  who  may  patronise  the  Work.  All  Communica- 
tions are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  A  Box  is  placed  at  Cook's  Read- 
ing-Roorn,  in  this  City,  for  private  Communications.  The  succeeding  Num- 
bers will  be  published  late  in  each  month.  On  this  occasion,  and  at  such 
a  time,  especially,  we  should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  ourselves,  were  we  not 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  our  friends. 


PROPOSALS, 
FOR  PUBLISHING  A  MONTHLY  MISCELLANY, 

TO    BE    ENTITLED, 

THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 

THIS  Work,  which  has  long  been  in  contemplation,  will  be 
Edited  by  Horatio  Gates  Spafford,  Author  of  the  Gazetteer 
of  New- York,  and  other  works.  Mr.  Spafford  will  have  the  assis- 
tance of  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  distinction  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  learning;  and  he  has  taken  measures  to  secure  an 
extensive  Correspondence,  from  every  part  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  besides  contributions  from  Correspondents  in  various  and 
remote  parts  of  the  United  States. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  submit  the  following 
outlines  of  the  Plan  of  the  American  Magazine,  and  solicit  the 
patronage  of  our  friends  and  the  public. 

The  Work  will  be  designed  for  general  information,  and 
will  be  strictly  miscellaneous;  containing  original  and  selected 
pieces  on  all  subjects  calculated  to  be  useful  to  our  readers.  It 
will  pay  particular  attention  to  practical  agriculture,  and  this 
division  of  the  Work  will  be  arranged  under  the  head  of  Agri- 
culture, or  Agricultural  Annals.  The  department  of 
Mechanic  Arts,  will  contain  such  information  on  this  subject 
as  may  be  obtained  from  other  publications,  with  original  and 
selected  Essays; — and  give  early  information  of  ingenious  works, 
and  new  and  useful  inventions  and  discoveries.  The  Manufac- 
turing, and  Mercantile  interests,  will  receive  due  attention. 
Under  the  head  of  Foreign  History,  or  Foreign  Events,  will 
be  found  the  most  important  State  Papers  and  public  documents 
which  may  appear,  connected  with  the  foreign  history  of  the 
times,  with  notices  of  principal  events  : — While  under  that  of 
Foreign  Politics,  which  will  occasionally  appear,  will  be  found 
such  speculations  and  opinions  as  may  be  calculated  to  inform  the 
American  Reader.  The  American  Register,  will  be  occupied 
with  public  documents,  connected  with  the  History  of  our  own 
country  ;^— and  with  a  faithful  and  impartial  abstract  of  American 
News,  continued  monthly.  As  this  department  will  be  solely  de- 
voted to  Historical  intelligence  and  public  news,  no  party  Politics 
shall  ever  appear  in  its  columns.  Should  the  Editor  have  occasion 
to  introduce  well  written  Essays  on  American  Politics,  they 
shall  appear  under  that  head.  He  will  invite  to  temperate  dis- 
cussion, on  every  subject  connected  with  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  man,  and  society  ;  but  will  never  consent  that  cunning  and 
foul  design  shall  usurp  the  place  or  right  of  fair  argument  and 
ol.  i  B 
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sound  reasoning.  Liberal,  in  his  own  views — a  foe  to  no  sect  or 
party ;  knowing  no  other  distinctions  than  those  of  right  and 
wrong,  his  constant  endeavour  shall  be  to  do  justice  to  all.  Poe- 
try, will  form  a  department,  large  or  small,  as  he  may  find  occa- 
sion ;  and  he  has  considerable  expectations  from  some  favorites 
of  the  fugitive  Muse.  The  Editor  is  no  friend  to  those  Medleys 
of  bon  mots,  and  vulgar  and  profane  jests  and  tales  ;  but  if  he 
cannot  satisfy  his  Readers  without,  he  will  occasionally  serve  up 
a  small  select  dish.  Reviews  of  New  Publications,  shall  oc- 
casionally appear ;  and  Notices  of  New  Works  and  Publica- 
tions, with  lists  of  Marriages  and  Deaths.  Brief  biographical 
Sketches,  of  such  persons  as  are,  or  may  have  been  of  distinguish- 
cd  fame,  and  the  subjects  of  public  interest  and  enquiry,  shall  be 
presented  to  our  readers.  Well  written  Essays  on  Political, 
Literary,  Scientific,  Moral,  Religious,  and  Philosophical 
subjects,  will  find  a  ready  admission,  and  we  hope  to  enrich  our 
columns  frequently  in  this  way. 

In  short,  without  embracing  all  that  we  mean  to  do,  we  are 
determined  to  make  the  American  Magazine,  a  useful  and 
instructive  companion  for  the  leisure  hours  of  all  descriptions  of 
peeple,  and  to  put  it  at  such  a  price  as  shall  enable  all  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  instructions. 

CONDITIONS. 

It  will  be  published  in  Monthly  Numbers,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  every 
month.  Each  Number  will  contain,  at  least  36  octavo  pages,  and  12  Num- 
bers, will  form  a  Volume  of  432  to  500  pages.  With  the  12th  Number 
will  be  published,  annually,  an  Index  to  the  whole  Volume  ;  and  each  Num- 
ber will  have  a  Table  of  Contents.  Should  the  patronage  warrant  the  ex- 
pense, many  of  the  Numbers  will  be  accompanied  with  some  appropriate 
engraving.  The  first  Number  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  we  shall  have 
ascertained  a  sufficient  number  of  Subscribers  to  cover  the  actual  cost.  The 
price  to  Subscribers  will  be  2.50  cents,  if  paid  in  advance,  or  on  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  first  Number;  and  3  dollars  if  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Dis- 
tant Subscribers  will  have  their  Numbers  regularly  forwarded  in  the  Mail, 
or  by  any  other  conveyance  that  they  may  direct.  A  List  of  Agents  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  the  arrangement  can  be  completed.  The  usual  al- 
lowance to  Agents,  who  will  please  report  the  number  of  Subscribers  on 
the  first  of  each  month,  until  the  first  Number  shall  appear.  Communica- 
tions may  be  addressed  either  to  John  Cook,  Albany,  to  Charles  Holt, 
New-York,  Agents  for  the  Work ;  to  the  Printers,  E.  &  E.  Hosford,  or  to 
the  Editor,  at  Albany. 
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ADDRESS. 
On  issuing  the  first  Number  of  a  new  Periodical  Publication,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Editor  to  present  some  Prefatory  Obser- 
vations to  the  Public.  Without  much  of  professions,  as  to  the 
manner  and  style  of  the  Work  for  which  he  wishes  to  bespeak 
public  indulgence,  he  will  content  himself  with  presenting  the 
Work  itself,  and  the  outlines  of  his  plan,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Prospectus  accompanying  this  Number.  At  the  outset,  he 
only  feels  warranted  in  declaring  what  he  means  shall  be  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  the  Work,  and  of  the  Editor  in  conducting  it. 
The  American  Magazine  shall  be  constantly  devoted  to  the  great 
interests  of  Religion  and  Morality,  and  the  dissemination  of  useful 
knowledge.  Its  miscellaneous  character  will  allow  a  wide  range 
to  his  views,  and  its  columns  will  embrace  a  great  variety  of  mat- 
ter and  of  subjects. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  public 
journals  and  periodical  works :  no  man  is  ignorant  of  this,  and 
none  will  deny  that  in  all  the  various  walks  of  Literature  and  Sci- 
ence, more  of  general  information  has  been  conveyed  to  the  pub- 
lic in  this  way,  than  in  every  other.  And  the  free  communication 
of  local  intelligence  which  these  means  afford,  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  eliciting  as  well  as  in  combining  knowledge.  In  a  literary 
point  of  view,  they  are  not  without  a  useful  influence  on  the  rising 
genius  of  the  age  :  The  young  and  inexperienced  here  first  essay 
their  powers, and  cultivate  their  talents  for  discussion:  here  they 
gain  confidence,  and  the  advantages  of  some  experience.  Nor 
can  he  hardly  fail  to  have  improved  in  the  art  of  thinking,  who, 
emulous  of  fame,  has  occasionally  attempted  to  put  his  best 
thoughts  on  paper. 

With  these  few  preliminary  observations,  the  Editor  earnestly 
solicits  the  communications  of  ingenious  and  intelligent  persons 
in  every  department  of  learning  and  knowledge.    Essays  on  Mo- 
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ral,  Religious,  Literary,  Scientific,  Philosophical  and  Historical 
Subjects,  will  be  thankfully  received  ;— as  will  Biographical 
Sketches,  Reviews,  and  Notices  of  New  Works  and  Publications, 
Accounts  of  New  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  and  Specifications 
of  Patents with  every  other  matter  that  may  be  calculated  to  ren- 
der this  Work  useful  and  acceptable  to  the  Public.  With  strong 
predilections  for  Mechanical  Science,  the  Editor  will  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  every  information  he  may  receive  of  ingenious 
works  of  mechanism,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  presenting  them  to 

the  public. 

The  Editor  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  many  difficulties  attendant 
upon  this  undertaking,  and  of  the  frequent  failures  in  attempts  of 
this  kind  ;  nor  has  he  the  vanity  to  suppose  himself  capable  of 
ensuring  a  better  support  from  the  public,  or  of  rendering  this 
attempt  more  worthy  of  it,  than  many  of  those  that  have  preceded 
him.  He  can  only  bestow  his  best  endeavors  ;  and  aided  by  ma- 
ny of  his  friends  who  have  encouraged  the  undertaking,  as  well  as 
by  a  pretty  liberal  Subscription,  he  submits  this  result  of  his  la- 
bors  to  the  public,  and  will  spare  no  pains  to  render  it  accepta- 
ble and  useful. 

Albany,  6  Mo.  10,  1815. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  Certain  Accidents  that 
have  usually  been  ascribed  to  the  lt  Wind  of  a  Ball.1* 

Nothing  is  more  common-,  than  to  hear  individuals  who  have 
been  in  engagements,  either  on  land,  or  at  sea,  speak  of  accidents 
that  occurred  from  the  "wind  of 'a  ball ;"  whilst  scientific  men 
have  either  expressed  their  disbelief,  or  else  advanced  explana- 
tions concerning  the  cause  of  them,  which  time  and  better  judg- 
ment  have  silently  refuted.  The  nature  of  these  have  lately  been 
the  subjects  of  several  interesting  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Journal,  and  as  that  work  is  seidom  found  out  of 
the  hands  of  professional  men,  I  have  thought  that  an  abstract  of 
these  papers  might  prove  interesting  to  your  readeis  in  general, 
since  it  is  a  subject  concerning  which,  all  have  heard  something, 
and  many  are  desirous  of  learning  more. 

The  first  Essay  is  written  by  Mr.  Daniel  Ellis,  a  name  of  some 
distinction  in  the  scientific  world,  and  consists  of  instances  of  such 
accidents  as  form  the  subject  of  this  communication,  and  of  his 
opinion  concerning  the  probable  cause  of  them.     He  commences 
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the  first  by  quotations  from  Sir  Gilbert  Blane's  work  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Seamen.  This  distinguished  person  was  physician  for 
many  years  to  the  British  fleet  in  the  West-Indies,  both  during 
and  previous  to  the  American  war,  and  accordingly  was  present 
at  all  the  naval  engagements  of  that  period.  His  remarks  are  as 
follows  : 

"  There  is  a  singular  species  of  accident,  to  which  engagements 
at  sea,  are  liable?  called,  perhaps  improperly,  the  wind  of  a  ball. 
In  whatever  manner  it  is  accounted  for,  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  part  is 
sometimes  severely  hurt,  and  even  life  destroyed,  without  any 
visible  external  injury  or  breach  of  parts,  or  any  appearance  of  the 
body  from  whence  the  injury  proceeded.  There  were  two  in- 
stances in  the  battle  of  April,  1782,  of  a  ball  passing  close  to  the 
stomach  and  producing  instant  death.  The  one  was  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Royal  Oak,  the  other  a  common  sailor  of  the  Bedford.  A 
man  in  another  ship,  in  consequenee  of  a  ball  passing  close  to  his 
belly,  remained  without  sense  or  motion  for  some  time, and  a  large 
livid  tumor  arose  on  the  part,  but  he  recovered.  I  knew  (says 
he)  a  brave  young  officer  in  the  army,  the  Hon.  Captain  Fitzroy, 
(now  Lord  Southampton)  who  had  his  epaulette  carried  off  by  a 
cannon  ball  at  Charlestown,  in  consequence  of 'which  the  shoulder 
and  adjacent  parts  of  the  neck  were  affected  for  some  time.  A 
like  accident  happened  to  a  marine  officer  in  one  of  the  late  en- 
gagements, but  in  neither  of  these  was  the  head  materially  affect- 
ed, nor  is  it  so  apt  to  be  affected  in  this  way  as  the  stomach.  I 
never  knew  death  the  consequence  of  the  wind  of  a  ball  on  the 
head,  though  an  officer  (Col.  Markham)  in  the  Sultan,  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  Grenada,  was  so  stunned  by  a  shot  passing  close  to  his  tern- 
pie,  as  to  be  insensible  for  some  time,  but  he  recovered  entirely  in 
a  few  hours." 

"  In  some  cases,"  continues  Dr.  Blane,  «  the  bones  sustained  a 
severe  injury  from  accidents  of  this  kind.  Two  instances  of 
it  have  come  to  my  knowledge  :  the  one  was  an  officer,  who  fell 
down  during  an  engagement,  without  any  obvious  cause.  Upon 
examination,  the  thigh  was  found  to  be  broken,  and  the  limb  was 
two  inches  shorter,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  bone  being 
pulverized,  as  it  were.  There  was  no  pain.  The  skin  was  not  in 
the  least  injured  ;  so  that  this  appears  to  have  been  what  is  called 
the  "  wind  of  a  ball,"  but  what  ought  more  properly  perhaps,  to 
be  termed  the  brush  of  a  ball.  In  the  other  instance,  two  of  the 
false  ribs  were  fractured  and  dislocated,  with  very  little  visible  af- 
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fection  of  the  skin,  though  the  clothes  were  torn.  This  accident 
proved  fatal."  Dr.  Blane  adds  "  that  animals  are  affected  by  these 
accidents  as  well  as  men.  A  cow  in  the  Duke  was  killed  in  one 
of  the  actions  in  April,  by  a  double-headed  shot  passing  close  to 
the  small  of  her  back."* 

"  During  the  blockade  of  Pontefract  Castle,  in  the  year  1645,  by 
the  Parliament's  army,  as  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  Col.  Forbes 
were  standing  and  conversing  together,  a  cannon  shot  from  the 
castle  passed  betwixt  them,  the  wind  of  which  cast  them  both  on 
the  ground.  Colonel  Forbes  lost  one  eye  by  the  accident,  but  Sir 
Thomas  received  no  material  injury."! 

"  By  the  favour  of  a  friend,"  continues  Mr.  Ellis,  "  who  at  my 
request,  obtained  the  particulars  from  an  officer  of  rank  in  the 
East-India  Company's  service,  I  am  enabled  to  communicate  the 
following  additional  cases.  At  the  battle  of  Rohilcund,in  the  year 
1774,  a  cannon  ball  passed  between  the  thighs  of  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  artillery,  and  occasioned  much  blackness  in  both 
thighs,  but  without  producing  any  breach  in  the  skin.  A  simi- 
lar occurrence  took  place  in  1781,  in  the  retreat  of  fhe  army  from 
the  Ghauts,  where  a  shot  passed  between  the  thighs  of  an  officer 
of  the  Bombay  establishment,  and  produced  effects  similar  to  those 
described  above.  Both  these  officers  are  still  living  (1812)  in 
England,  and  have  risen  to  high  stations  in  the  army.  At  the 
siege  of  Bassain,  near  Bombay,  in  the  year  1780,  a  sepoy  who 
was  placed  in  the  trenches  to  look  out  for  shotrAvas  too  late  in  difi- 
jiing  ;  and  a  shot,  in  consequence,  knocked  off  his  turban  into  the 
trench  behind  him.  The  sepoy  jumped  down  to  pick  it  up.  A 
surgeon,  who  happened  to  be  near  the  spot,  immediately  went  to 
iiim,  but  found,  on  examination,  that  the  head  was  not  in  the  least 
touched  by  the  ball.  From  the  state  of  the  pulse,  however,  the 
surgeon  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  the  man  to  the  hospital,  and 
though  no  external  injury  could  be  discovered,  the  man  died  in 

*  Plane  on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen. 

•j-  Hargrave's  history  of  Knaresborough.  I  may  here  add  the  following 
Extract  from  the  Life  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  which  is  not  quoted  by  Mr.  El- 
lis. "  When  the  Parliamentary  army  was  besieging  Newark,  as  Col.  Hutch- 
"  inson,  Poyntz  and  another  Captaine  were  riding  to  view  some  quarter  of 
«'  the  town,  a  cannon  bullet  came  whizzing  by  them,  as  they  were  riding  all 
"  abrest,  and  the  captaine  without  any  touch  of  it,  sayd,  he  was  killed  ; 
*e  Poyntz  bid  him  get  of,  but  ne  was  then  sliding  downe  from  his  horse,, 
«  slaine  by  the  xvind  of  the  bullet :  they  held  him  up  till  they  got  off  Troro 
;  the  place,  hut  the  mail  immediately  turned  black  all  over." 

Life.     Octavo  Edit   Vol  2,  p.  90 
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less  than  forty -eight  hours  after  the  accident.  The  officer  who 
communicated  these  facts,  and  who  was  in  the  trenches  at  the- 
time,  thinks  that  he  heard  it  said  that  the  surgeon  (Boyd)  examin- 
ed the  sepoy's  head  after  death,  and  found  an  effusion  of  blood." 

"  The  same  friend,"  continues  Mr.  Ellis,  "  has  informed  me 
that  a  gentleman  now  resident  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  wrhilc 
serving  as  an  officer  in  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  in 
the  act  of  stooping  to  assist  a  soldier  who  had  fallen,  lost  instanta- 
neously the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  gradually  that  of  the  other,  in 
consequence  of  a  cannon  ball  passing  across  his  face,  but  without 
touching  it,  and  lodging  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  trench. 

"  By  another  friend,  who  served  as  an  officer  at  the  siege  of 
Seringapatam,  I  have  been  informed  that  a  lieutenant  of  the  se- 
cond battalion  of  Bengal  volunteers,  when  standing  in  the  trenches 
before  that  place,  was  struck  down  by  a  cannon  ball  passing  close 
to  his  thigh,  which  was  rendered  perfectly  black,  but  there  was  no 
breach  of  the  external  skin,  nor  other  visible  sign  of  injury.  In 
another  instance,  a  ball  passed  close  to  the  face  of  another  officer 
of  the  same  battalion,  which  struck  him  down  and  caused  a  black- 
ness of  the  side  of  the  face,  but  produced  no  other  sensible  injury. 
The  same  gentleman,  however,  informed  me  that  Capt.  M.  of  the 
Bengal  Native  Infantry,  while  serving  in  the  army  with  Lord 
Lake  in  the  West  of  India,  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  cannon  ball  across  his  face,  which,  however,  inflicted  no 
external  mark  of  injury.  To  these  instances  may  be  added  that 
of  Colonel  M.  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  who  at  the  siege  of  Serin- 
gapatam, while  standing  in  one  of  the  batteries,  and  looking 
through  a  telescope  at  the  enemy's  works,  at  the  distance  of  be- 
tween 400  and  500  yards,  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  broke 
his  fore-arm,  and  passed  across  his  breast,  but  without  touching 
it.  His  arm  wag  amputated  above  the  elbow,  and  nothing  unfa- 
vorable occurred  in  the  operation.  He  died,  however,  in  a  few 
days,  not,  as  was  conceived,  from  the  effects  of  the  injury  done  to 
the  arm,  but  from  the  "  wind  of  the  ball,"  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  surgeon,  acted  on  his  chest,  and  which  was  rendered  perfectly 
black,  although  the  external  skin  remained  quite  sound.  All 
these  instances  are  represented  to  have  created  much  discussion 
among  the  medical  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  and  were  generally 
considered  by  them  to  be  produced  by  what  has  been  called  the 
¥  wind  of  a  ball" 
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Mr.  Ellis  states,  that  he  has  been  anxious  to  collect  examples 
of  these  accidents  from  different  and  distant  sources,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  credulity  that  exists  concerning  them.  Believing 
the  facts  indisputable,  he  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  manner  in 
which  the  effects  are  produced. 

He  first  notices  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Blane,  who  conjectures  that 
these  accidents  may  be  owing  to  the  compression  and  tremor  of 
the  air,  in  consequence  of  its  resistance  of  the  motion  of  the 
ball.  From  the  circumstance  of  bones  being  sometimes  broken, 
mere  proximity,  according  to  him,  is  not  sufficient  10  produce  the 
effect  ;  but  there  must  be  some  sort  of  contact.  This,  Dr.  Biane 
thinks,  is  perhaps  explicabld  as  follows  : — '*  It  has  been  ascer- 
«  tained,  that  all  balls  and  bullets,  except  from  rifled  pieces,  have 
«  a  rotatory  motion,  in  their  flight.  It  is  evident  that  this  motion, 
«  on  one  side  of  the  ball  will  coincide  with  the  direction  of  its 
«  flight,  and  the  other  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now,  if 
«  the  latter  side  should  come  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  body, 
«  it  is  conceivable  that>  in  place  of  carrying  it  away,  it  would  roll 
»  over  it,  as  it  were,  and  only  make  a  contusion.'* 

To  this  explanation  of  Dr.  Blane,  Mr.  Ellis  replies  that  it  will 
not  account  for  many  of  the  accidents  that  do  occur.  No  force, 
(says  he)  for  example,  impressed  upon  the  air,  nor  any  motion 
communicated  to  a  ball,  can  enable  these  agents,  in  a  mechanical 
manner  to  impair  vision,  break  the  bones,  and  even  destroy  life, 
without  inflicting  any  visible  external  injury,  or  breach  of  the 
parts.  And  he  is  further  of  opinion,  from  the  examples  cited, 
that  it  is  to  the  contact,  not  to  the  proximity  of  tfye  ball,  that  the 
violent  effects  described  above,  are  to  be  referred. 

Mr.  Eilis  does  not  consider  these  accidents  to  be  produced  by 
the  operation  of  ordinary  mechanical  agents,  but  believes  them  to 
bear  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  the  effects,  wjiich  in  many  ca- 
ses, succeed  to  the  action  of  Atmospheric  Electricity.  Instances 
illustrating  this  doctrine,  in  which  a  stroke  of  lightning  produced 
.  similar  effects,  are  quoted  by  him,  from  various  authors.  "  A 
person  at  Troyes,  was  killed  by  lightning,  and  his  bones  were 
found  broken,  without  any  appearance  of  external  injury."  Livid 
marks,  are  also  a  frequent  consequence,  together  with  the  loss  of 
vision,  or  paralysis. 

Having  established,  in  his  opinion,  the  similarity  of  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  above  causes,  Mr.  EUis  proceeds  to  enquire, 
whether  the  electric  matter  existing  in  the  air  can  be  accumulated 
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or  developed,  by  the  motion  of  a  cannon  ball,  in  a  quantity  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  extraordinary  effects  ascribed  to  the  "  wind 
of  a  ball."  That  electric  matter  is  abundantly  diffused  through 
the  atmosphere,  is  well  known,  and  is  capable,  when  accumulated, 
of  producing  the  most  violent  effects.  Mr.  E.  is  not,  however  of 
opinion,  that  a  cannon  ball,  in  its  flight  through  so  small  a  portion 
of  air,  is  able,  by  friction  or  other  means,  to  collect  from  this 
source  alone,  electricity  sufficient  to  produce  the  accidents  ascrib- 
ed to  the  "  wind  of  a  ball,"  but  is  inclined  to  believe  that  a  subtile 
matter,  possessing  electrical  properties^  may  be  developed  fromr 
the  air  by  the  operations  of  chemical  action.  The  illustrations  of 
his  theory  are  as  follows  : 

All  permanently  elastic  fluids  owe  their  gazeous  form  to  the 
presence  of  caloric  in  a  latent  state,  and  when  the  elasticity  of  the 
gas  is  reduced  or  overcome,  its  latent  caloric  is  more  or  less  set 
free.  The  oxygenous  portion  of  our  atmosphere  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  heat,  and  when,  in  combustion  or  other  chemical  ope- 
rations, the  gas  loses  its  elasticity,  its  caloric  is  developed  and  ex- 
hibited in  a  sensible  state.  This  subtile  or  calorific  matter,  which 
oxygen  gas  is  thus  capable  of  affording,  may  be  made  to  exhibit 
the  properties  of  the  electric  fluid,  for  Dr.  Walloston  found  that 
this  gas  contributed  to  the  production  of  electricity,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  amalgam  of  the  rubber  of  the  machine  ;  and  that, 
when  the  machine  was  duly  insulated,  no  electricity  was  develop- 
ed, either  if  the  oxygen  gas  was  withdrawn,  or  if  an  amalgam,  in- 
capable of  oxidation,  was  employed* — facts  which  seem  clearly 
to  prove  that  air  contains  in  a  latent  state,  electric  or  other  simi- 
lar matter,  and  that  it  yields  this  matter,  in  a  sensible  state,  when, 
in  these  instances,  it  enters  into  chemical  combination. 

Farther,  a  subtile  matter,  resembling  in  its  properties  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  is  developed  from  the  air,  when  its  elasticity  is  reduced 
by  mechanical  means.  By  simply  doubling  the  ordinary  density 
of  the  air,  Mr.  Dalton  found  that  caloric  was  disengaged  sufficient 
to  raise  the  temperature  several  degrees,  and  in  a  greater  and 
more  rapid  condensation  to  which  the  air  is  submitted  in  an  air 
gun,  a  flash  of  light  is  sometimes  visible  as  Mr.  Fletcher  ob- 
served, t  Mr.  Mollet  farther  remarked,  that  combustible  sub- 
stances were  readily  inflamed  in  a  condensing  syringe,  by  a  few 

/okes  of  the  piston,  and  in  subsequent  experiments  of  M.  Biotj 
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oxygen  and  hydrogene  gasses,  mingled  in  the  proportions  proper 
to  form  water,  afforded,  by  their  rapid  condensation,  subtile  mat- 
ter sufficient  to  inflame  them,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
same  phcenomena  as  the  electric  spark  operates.*  Without  con- 
tending therefore,  continues  Mr.  Ellis,  for  the  absolute  identity  of 
caloric  and  the  electric  fluid,  these  facts  must  be  allowed  to  prove 
that  a  subtile  matter,  exhibiting  the  appearances  and  possessing 
the  distinguishing  properties  of  that  fluid,  exists  in  gazeous  bo- 
dies, and  that  it  may  be  developed  by  reducing  their  elasticity, 
whether  this  be  accomplished  by  chemical  or  mechanical  means. 
Is  it  then  probable  that  a  cannon  ball,  in  its  flight  through  the  air, 
acts  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  develope  and  accumulate  a 
quantity  of  this  subtiie  matter  ? 

From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hutton,  it  appears  that  a  cannon 
ball,  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  moving  with  the  velocity  of 
one  thousand  feet  per  second,  encounters  a  resistance  from  the 
air  equal  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  ounces,  while  the  resistance 
opposed  to  the  same  ball,  when  moving  with  a  double  velocity,  is 
equal  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  ounces,  or  more 
than  four  times  as  great ;  by  this  increasing  resistance  and  con- 
sequent condensation  of  the  air,  its  latent  caloric  will  necessarily 
be  developed,  and  as  this  subtile  matter  has  been  shewn,  in  many 
of  its  properties  to  resemble  the  electric  fluid,  it  may  like  it,  be 
supposed  to  accumulate  in  the  ball,  and  be  carried  forward  with 
it,  either  till  the  velocity  of  the  ball  so  much  diminishes  as  to 
permit  its  gradual  effusion,  or  till  like  the  electric  fluid,  it  be 
suddenly  <irawn  off,  in  the  passage  of  the  ball,  by  some  less 
highly-charged  conducting  substance.  In  the  latter  event,  it  may 
according  to  its  intensity,  produce  those  accidents  already  describ- 
ed, and  hence  the  effects  usually  ascribed  to  the  M  wind  of  a  ball" 
may  be  considered  as  in  their  nature,  truly  electrical,  and  as 
really  caused  by  the  agency  of  the  subtile  matter  developed,  by  the 
condensation  of  the  air  during  the  projectiles*  rapid  motion. 

I  may  add,  (says  Mr.  E.)  that  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
effect  of  the  calorific  matter,  developed  by  the  condensation  of  a 
few  cubic  inches  of  air,  in  a  common  syringe,  will  readily  conceive 
what  may  be  the  operation  of  a  twenty-four  pounder,  the  section 
of  whose  great  circle  is  about  twenty-five  square  inches,  and 
which  therefore  in  a  flight  of  three   hundred  yards,   at  about 

•  Harvy's  Traite  De  PL 
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fioint  blanc  range,  must  in  half  a  second  of  time,  act  upon  and 
displace  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  cubic  feet  of  air. 

This  condensation  of  subtile  matter  can  ho\Vever,  only  take 
place  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  flight  of  the  ball,  since  the  air  by 
its  greater  resistance  then,  also  suffers  greater  condensation.  In 
this  respect  the  theory  agrees  with  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
accidents.  In  a  dry  atmosphere  also  the  accumulation  may  be 
greater  than  in  a  moist  one,  on  account  of  the  conducting  and  dis- 
persing property  of  the  air  in  the  latter ;  and  this  Mr.  E .  supposes 
may  account  for  the  greater  frequency  of  such  accidents,  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  than  in  Europe  j  lastly,  most  of  these  oc- 
cur in  Sea  engagements,  or  at  Sieges,  in  both  of  which  the  parties 
fight  often  within  point  blanc  range  and  the  ball  proceeds  nearly 
in  a  horizontal  course,  but  in  land  engagements,  from  the  elevation 
of  the  piece  and  the  greater  distance  at  which  it  is  served,  the  ball 
is  soon  carried  out  of  its  horizontal  course,  and  does  not  again 
come  near  its  object  until  its  velocity  is  so  much  spent  as  to  dis- 
able it  from  producing  those  effects  on  the  air,  which  attend  its 
rapid  motion. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  the  arguments  on  which  it 
is  founded,  and  however  much  its  correctness  may  be  questioned, 
none,  I  believe,  will  deny  it  the  praise  of  ingenuity. 

Dr.  Spence,  a  Surgeon  in  the  British  Navy,  in  a  subsequent 
communication,  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ellis, 
and  is  disposed  to  attribute  many  of  these  accidents  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  cannon  balls  carrying  light  substances  with  them, 
which  cause  injury,  by  the  velocity  imparted  to  them.  Canvass 
rope-yarn,  and  parts  of  bedding  at  sea,  and  shrubs,  grass  and 
mud,  are  instances  of  these.  "  I  know  an  officer,  (says  Dr.  Spence) 
who  had  considerable  pain  in  the  loins  for  some  time  after  a  battle, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  wind  of  a  shot,  as  he  was  not  conscious  of 
any  thing  having  hit  him,  and  there  was  no  external  mark  ;  but  the 
flakes  of  a  bed  from  the  hammock  nettings,  being  pretty  thick  on 
his  coat,  shewed  to  me  that  the  pain  was  produced  by  something 
more  dense  than  wind,  and  had  it  been  the  stomach  that  was  hit, 
instead  of  the  back,  I  think  it  very  probable  that  officer  would  have 
been  killed."  Many  of  the  injuries  he  also  thinks  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fall  itself,  such  as  the  fracturing  of  a  limb,  &c.  Dr. 
Spence  further  observes,  that  during  an  action  at  sea,  accidents 
will  often  occur  without  the  individual  being  conscious  of  their 
cause,  and  indeed,  of  their  existence,  until  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion  is  over. 
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A  third  communication  is  from  the  Rev.  Patrick  Forbes,  clergy- 
man at  Boharm,  (Scotland.)  This  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Ellis  has  not  establishedthe  identity  of  caloric  8c  electricity,  8c  states 
that  if  electricity  produces  such  effects,  it  is  strange  that  parts 
equally  necessary  to  life,  and  as  easily  injured,  such  as  the  brain 
and  stomach,  should  be  so  differently  affected  ;  the  "  wind  of  a 
ball"  in  one  case  being  fatal,  and  in  the  other  attended  only  in  gen- 
eral, with  temporary  consequences.  To  Dr.  Spences'  theory, 
he  objects  that  the  very  force  given  to  the  light  bodies,  should 
produce  the  usual  effect  of  violence,  when  striking  against  the 
body,  and  that  according  to  the  common  order  of  things,  external 
as  well  as  internal  injury  ought  to  be  the  consequence. 

According  to  Mr.  Forbes,  there  is  a  mechanical  cause  that  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  effects  produced  by  a  ball  passing 
close  to  the  human  body,  and  that  is  the  vacuum  produced  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  ball  through  the  air.  When  a  ball  thus 
passes  close  to  the  stomach,  there  is  in  the  first  place,  a  great 
addition  to  the  pressure  on  that  viscus,  from  the  condensation  of 
the  air  ;  as  soon  as  the  ball  has  passed,  this  pressure,  with  a  great 
part  of  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  taken  off ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is  a  sudden  expansion  of  all  the  fluids  in  the  stomach,  and 
the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  rupture  of  both.  The 
rupture  of  the  stomach  is  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  extravasation 
of  the  blood,  the  cause  of  the  black  appearance  externally :  this  also 
will  account  for  Dr.  Blane's  case  of  the  pulverized  thigh  bone. 
Electricity  would  have  shivered  it  lengthwise,  by  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  to  the  earth,  but  a  vacuum  produced  on  one  side  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  other,  might  produce  these 
local  effects  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  fluids  in  the  internal 
and  vascular  part  of  the  bone. 

The  reason  why  the  passage  of  a  ball  near  the  head  is  less  fatal 
may/according  to  Mr.  Forbes,  be  explained,  from  the  greater 
resistance  which  spherical  bodies  oppose  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  the  blindness  which  is  sometimes  induced,  is 
probably  owing  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  humours  of  the 
eye. 

An  anonymous  writer  concludes  this  discussion  with  an  essay 
on  the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been  offered,  and  which  I  have 
already  deuiled.  He  does  not  consider  that  any  of  them  are 
correct,  and  seems  disposed  altogether  to  doubt  the  effects  ascrib- 
ed (o  the*'  tpihd  of  a  bdll'*  originating  according  to  this   writer, 
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in  a  love  of  the  marvellous  :  they  have  maintained  their  popularity 
principally  with  seamen,  a  class  of  persons  prone  to  superstition. 
If  deaths  do  occur  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement,  and  no  external 
injury  is  perceived,  apoplexy  or  some  similar  disease  is  more 
probably  the  cause.  If  there  was  any  truth  in  the  opinion,  deaths 
would  be  more  numerous  in  every  engagement  than  they  really 
are;  since  it  is  probable  that  as  many  balls  pass  within  a  hairs, 
breadth,  as  those  that  strike  the  men,  and  above  all,  if  every  shot 
that  hits  an  individual,  produces  not  only  the  effects  of  mechanical 
violence,  but  also  of  accumulated  electricity,  every  wound  would 
most  certainly  be  instantly  fatal. 

I  here  rest  the  subject,  without  venturing  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  only  express  a  hope  that  it 
may  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  your  scientific  Correspon- 
dents, and  that  they  will  favor  the  public  with  their  observations  or 
researches  on  this  interesting  question.  X. 


FOR  THE  AMERICAN  MAGAZINE. 
AX  ESSAY  ON  COINS,  &c. 
When  the  art  of  printing  was  unknown,  tradition  and  manu- 
script were  the  grand  channels  which  conveyed  from  one  age  to 
another,  the  blessings  of  knowledge  ;  but  the  torch  of  tradition 
too  often  shed  an  illusive,  though  brilliant  light  on  objects  darken- 
ed by  antiquity  ;  and  honesty  less  frequently  conducted  the  genius 
of  manuscript,  than  private  prejudice.  Circumstances, however, 
stamped  on  pieces  of  metal  by  public  power,  and  thus  transmitted  to 
posterity,  are  not  so  liable  to  error  ;  and  therefore  an  essay  en  coins 
and  medals,  shewing  their  connection  with  civil  history,  religion 
and  the  arts,  is  an  important  ami  interesting  desideratum ;  but 
this  has  been  unattempted  by  learned  ingenuity,  or  persevering 
diligence.  Goguet,  has  given  us  in  a  dissertation  annexed  to  the 
last  volume  of  his  origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  Sec.  a  few  hints  respect- 
ing the  weight  and  value  of  Grecian  money;  but  he  passes  with- 
out notice  every  device  which  Grecian  ingenuity  and  superstition 
stamped  upon  it.*  Dr.  Prideaux,  in  a  preface  to  his  Connec- 
tions, has  but  lightly  touched  on  the  subject  of  ancient  Roman 
currency.  Addison  has  dipped  his  mellifluent  pen  into  this  sub- 
ject, which  has  interested  by  its  elegance,  and  brightened  by  its 

*  The  reverses  of  many  Greek  and  Roman  coins  when  Christianity  f.r 
-pread  orer  these  countries,  were  of  an  idolatrous  nature. 
The  earliest  silver  coins  of  Rome  represent  the  head  of  the  Goddess  Re- 
■■■,  who  like  Minerva  is  always  figured  Wearing  a  helmet; 
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illustration  where  ever  it  moved  ;  his  plan,  however,  was  very 
limited.  The  Abbe  Barthelemi,  Cumberland,  Bernard,  Gol- 
irius,  Arbuthnot,  and  many  others  who  have  written  on  coins, 
say  little  respecting  their  ornamental  or  historical  designs  ;  their 
object  is  principally  confined  to  the  commercial  value  of  money, 
AVe  propose  in  this  dissertation,  not  only  to  examine  it  with  this 
view,  but  to  offer  some  hints  respecting  its  invention,  and  its  pro- 
gressive history  5  and  also  to  shew  how  far  an  accurate  study  of 
its  device,  may  instruct  us  in  the  origin  of  some  of  the  aits,  un- 
fold to  us  ancient  superstition, and  teach  us  many  historical  events, 
which  without  its  aid  we  should  never  have  learned. 

We  shall  always  use  the  terms  coin,  medal,  and  money,  as  sy- 
nonymous, though  we  are  aware  that  this  is  a  great  liberty  ;  our 
reason  for  doing  this,  is  to  avoid  a  confusion  to  which  we  are 
liable,  should  we  assign  to  each  word  its  peculiar  signification ; 
for  at  this  period,  so  far  removed  from  the  one  in  which  we  shall 
be  engaged  during  most  of  our  researches,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  those  pieces  struck  for  the  purposes  of  traffic, 
and  those  stamped  as  rewards  of  merit  ;  it  may  not,  however,  be 
improper  to  give  a  definition  of  each  ot  the  terms.  A  coin  is  a 
piece  of  metal  impressed  with  a  certain  device,  to  prevent  fraud 
in  its  currency,  being  a  standard  by  which  the  value  of  articles 
bought  and  sold  may  be  ascertained,  and  serving  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  same.  Money  differs  from  coin,  in  its  being  any  substance? 
which  public  authority  substitutes  in  its  place  ;  and  a  medal,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  "  a  piece  of  metal  struck  on  any 
occasion,  in  order  to  preserve  the  portrait  of  some  great  person, 
or  the  memory 'of  some  illustrious  action."  We  shall  make  three 
principal  divisions  of  our  subject.  Under  the  first,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  invention  and  progressive  improvement  of  coins  ;  in  the 
second, their  commercial  value;  and  in  the  last  division,  the  na- 
ture  and  importance  of  their  devices. 

First  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  Coining. — If  we  look  back 
to  the  history  of  coinage,  we  find  it  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
Antiquity  has  thrown  her  veil  over  the  commencement  of  almost 
every  art  and  every  science,  and  the  penetrating  eye  of  perseve- 
;ing  genius  has  seldom  discovered  knowledge  in  the  first  steps  of 
her  progress  ;  here  and  there  a  fact  will  catch  the  attention  of 
the  enquirer  ;  but  the  intervals  are  long  and  important ;  what 
we  this  moment  observed  in  a  rude,  defective  state,  we  now  dis- 
cover almost  arrived  to  perfection.  As  we  have  no  tradition 
which  extends  to  the  period  when  mankind  first  bartered  with 
cich  other,  speculation  must  supply  its  place. 
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What  first  suggested  the  idea  of  using  coins  as  a  general  me- 
dium in  exchange  for  wares,  was  no  doubt  the  difficulty  of  making 
an  equal  barter  of  one  commodity  for  another.*  This  inconven- 
ience would  be  felt  the  moment  human  societies  were  formed, 
and  this  moment  was  that  in  which  the  earth  was  first  peopled. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  the  first  coins  were  of  metal,  because, 
say  they,  metals  are  the  only  substances  which  can  be  divided 
and  formed  into  single  masses  again  without  subtracting  much 
from  their  original  value.  We  may,  perhaps,  with  some  confi- 
dence object  to  this  theory.  In  Iceland  at  the  present  day,  to- 
bacco and  fish  are  current  as  money,  and  though  the  Danes  have 
introduced  their  copper  and  silver  coin  on  the  island,  yet  any  ar- 
ticle which  falls  under  the  value  of  twelve  fish,  must  be  bartered 
for  fish,  or  tobacco — 48  fish  are  equivalent  to  one  dollar,  and  ?, 
roll  of  tobacco  an  ell  in  length  is  reckoned  the  value  of  a  fish. 
In  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  shells  pass  with  the  inhabitants 
for  money :  and  among  the  Chilians,  Peruvians,  Mexicans,  and 
other  people  of  South  America  with  whom  gold  and  silver  so 
much  abound,  these  metals  were  not  known  as  coin  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  From  these  and  other  instances  which 
might  be  cited  we  conclude  that  metal  was  not  the  first  substance 
used  for  money,  but  as  the  state  of  society  advanced  in  improve- 
ment and  as  knowledge  began  to  expand  the  mind,  the  advantages 
which  the  metals  possess  over  other  substances,  as  money,  would 
be  quickly  perceived  and  adopted.  Many  believe  that  the 
least  precious  metal  commenced  the  history  and  use  of  coins, 
but  why  this  opinion  is  maintained  we  do  not  perceive.  Iron, 
which  is  the  least  precious,  though  the  most  important,  is  of  all 
the  metals  the  most  difficult  to  reduce  from  its  ore,  to  a  state  in 
which  it  can  be  advantageous  to  commerce  or  the  arts,  and  even 
when  separated  from  the  ore,  it  is  as  hard  as  at  first — it  must  be 
softened  before  it  can  be  forged,  and  this  requires  more  know- 
ledge than  the  ancients  possessed  when  money  began  to  circulate. 

*  The  Romans  like  other  ancient  nations  at  first  had  no  coined  money, 
but  either  exchanged  commodities  with  one  another,  or  used  a  certain 
weight  of  uncoined  brass  or  other  metal.  Hence  the  various  names  of  mo- 
ney also  denote  weight — so  pendere  for  solvere  to  pay,  8tc.  Several  Greek 
words  are  supposed  to  allude  to  the  original  custom  of  exchanging  com- 
modities, thus  ctpvvf&ect,  to  exchange  by  giving  a  lamb  ;  ups,  agnus  ; 
#y*«f666',  by  giving  an  ass  ;  «ya$,  asinus.  From  this  hint  no  doubt  Ser- 
▼iufc  Tullius  stamped  pieces  of  brass,  the  first  metal  the  Romans  coined, 
with  the  images  of  cattle,  (Pecudes')  hence  pecunia  ;  the  English  word 
money  .s  from  Moneta,  the  name  of  the  temple  where  the  Romans  coined 
their  brass. 
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Gold,  Sii'v  •:•:•  and  copper*  were  beyond  all  doubt  the  frrst  usee; 
for  they  were  the  first  discovered,  and  the  art  of  working  them 
was  first  known.  Iron  was  employed  by. Tubal  Cain  before  the 
deluge,  but  the  Spirit  of  the  mighty  deep  buried  in  its  bosom., 
besides  the  mortal  existence,  almost  every  discovery  of  man,  and 
the  ancients  declare  that  there  was  a  time  when  that  metal  was 
unknown.! 

The  mode  first  employed  in  converting  metal  into  coin  we  sup- 
pose to  be,  by  beating  small  masses,  after  their  separation  from 
the  ore,  into  thin  fiat  plates  and  then  cutting  them  into  different  sizes 
according  to  the  weight  required  ;  for  that  money  was  estimated 
by  weight  in  the  first  sera  of  its  history  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
there  can  be  no  question.  We  read  in  Genesis  that  Abraham 
purchased  of  Ephron,  the  son  of  Zohar,  a  burying  place  about 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  copper  coinage  was  not  in  use  in  Greece  till  after 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Dr.  Clark  states  that  it  was  first  in- 
troduced at  Athens  at  the  persuasion  of  one  Dionysius.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  Greeks  were  rather  opposed  to  the  use  of  copper  for  the  common 
purposes  of  life,  being  probably  under  the  impression  that  the  salts  of  cop- 
per, which  are  so  apt  to  collect  on  this  metal  when  much  exposed,  were 
deleterious  to  animal  life — it  was  employed  however,  in  combination  with 
other  metals  in  the  manufacture  of  many  domestic  utensils  and  also  for  their 
weapons  of  war.  In  mixture  with  tin  it  formed  the  bronze  for  the  armour 
of  the  Trojans ;  and  many  of  the  medals  now  found  at  Tenedos  are  of  brenza, 
which  are  perhaps  the  same  metal  which  once  protected  the  heroes  of 
Homer. 

The  first  coins  of  the  North  of  Europe  were  of  copper.  Those  used  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  time  of  Csesar  were  of  brass,  (zinc  and  copper,)  and 
the  earliest  Roman  coins  (those  of  Servius  Tullius)  were  also  of  brass. 

Werner  supposes  with    great  probability  that  copper  was  the  first  metal 
worked  by  mankind.     In    the   western    parts  of  North  America  there  are 
some  tribes  of  savages  who   though  but  little  civilized,  have   shaped  ir. 
many  domestic  conveniences  the   native    copper  of  the  country,  which  is 
found  in  large  pure  masses  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

•j-  Lvcurgus  who  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Crete,   owing   to  an  accusation  of 
designing  to  usurp  the  throne  of  his  nephew  Charilaus  then  in  his  minority, 
upon  his  return  was  solicited  to  direct  the    government.     One  of  his   first 
steps  it  is  said  was  a  prohibition  of  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  iron  money   in   its   place — which  was   reduced  in  value  so  low- 
that  it  required  a  waggon  and  two  oxen  to  transport  from  pi.re  to  place  50 
dollars  (our  money)  of  it.     This  historical  account  we  cannot  admit.     The 
value  of  money  does  not  consist  in  the  purity  of  the    metal  used  but  only 
in  the  estimate  fixed  by  public  authority;— this  regulation  would  therefore 
in  no  wise  counteract  the  luxury  of  the  Lacedemonians.  At  Rome,  m  the  firsl 
Punic  war,  a  species  ©f  coin  (as)  weighing  one  pound  was  reduced  to  t , 
ounces  which  passed  for  the  same  value  as  those  of  the  pound  weight  had 
done.     And  in  the  second  war  the  same  coin  was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce 
About  260  years  after  Lycurgus  the  highest  valuation  of  fortune  at  Rome 
was  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  Weight  of  brass.     Besides,  it   is   highh 
improbable  that  iron  was  substituted,  tor  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  ir 
was  but  little  known  in  Greece;  indeed  it  was  discovered  only  13  years  pvc 
vious  to  that  period,  by  the  accidental  burning  of  a  forest,  and  about  15 
20  years  after  gold  and  silver  were  first   used   as    money  at  Argos,  wh 
happened  894  years  before  the  Christian  jEra.     Iron  money  we  therefore 
consider  as  not  having  currency  before  this  period. 
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thirty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  for  his  wife  Sarah,  for  four  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver,  or  about  2000  dollars.  Indeed  amonf*  the 
Jews  before  the  Roman  conquest,  money  was  reckoned  by  weight. 

At  the  present  period  the  Chinese  weigh  their  money,  and 
the  Prussians  in  1654,  used  bars  of^silver  with  notches  which  de- 
signated the  weight  of  the  intermediate  pieces — from  this  cus- 
tom sprung  the  word  rouble.  The  trouble  and  disadvantage  of 
cutting  and  weighing  money  whenever  wanted,  however,  would 
shortly  appear,  and  the  convenience  of  coming  to  market  with  it 
thus  prepared,  would  be  generally  practiced.  But  the  fallacy  of 
trusting  entirely  to  appearance  for  the  precise  weight  of  each 
piece  would  be  noticed  immediately,  and  the  idea  of  distinguish- 
ing the  same  mass  by  the  same  character,  and  different  masses 
by  different  characters  would  readily  suggest  itself.  Perhaps 
similar  marks  to  those  which  at  present  designate  the  number  of 
grains  and  pennyweights  in  the  brass  measure  used  in  Troy 
weight,  were  the  first  impressions  which  coin  received.*  This 
short  and  easy  manner  of  coining  could  not  for  any  length  of  time 
continue.  The  eye  of  Fraud  that  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  contami- 
nate, disturbed  with  her  arts  this  simple  process,  and  this  being 
discovered,  the  privilege  of  coining  which  before  was  general, 
was  resigned  to  public  authority,  and  then  complex  devices  were 
substituted  for  simple  figures ;  and  at  length  the  head  of  the 
prince,  the  date,  and  the  legend, 

Till  the  year  1552  all  coining  was  performed  with  the  hammer,t 

*  The  figure  of  a  tortoise  which  is  one  of  the  emblematical  representa- 
tions of  Peloponessus,  is  the  earliest  impression  on  Grecian  money.  Wheth- 
er the  tortoise  was  the  first  figure,  after  simple  marks,  ever  made  on  coin, 
may  admit  of  some  question.  Figures  emblematical  of  the  country,  we 
think  more  than  probable  were  struck  before  the  head  of  the  ruling  Prince. 
The  crescent  which  blazes  on  the  Turkish  banner  is  the  most  ancient  sym- 
bol of  Byzantium,  and  appears  on  the  most  antique  medals  of  that  city. 
The  AS  of  the  Romans  which  was  their  first  brass  coin,  bears  the  impres- 
sion of  a  double  Janus.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  that  complex  figures 
succeeded  immediately  to  simple  marks,  may  be  stated  that  the  Denarius 
of  the  Romans,  the  value  of  which  was  ten  pounds  of  brass,  bore  the  mark 
of  the  letter  X  ;— the  Quinarius,  valued  at  five  pounds  of  brass,  the  mark  V. ; 
and  the  Sestertius,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  brass,  was  marked  by  the 
tetters  LL.  S.  (libra,  libra   semis.) 

This  mode  of  distinguishing  coins  would  be  a  more  easy  transition  from 
simple  marks,  but  the  mind  does  not  always  proceed  by  regular  advances, 
in  its  march  of  investigation. 

j  Medals  representing  particular  circumstances  were  often  engraved,  as 
but  a  small  number  were  required.  Thus  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  270  years  B.  C.  medals  were  engraved  representing  in  miniature,  his 
splendid  achievements  in  the  arts.  Dr.  Gillies  observes,  that  by  these  med- 
als only  we  can  now  estimate  the  reports  delivered  down  to  us  concerning 
tlie  wonderful  splendor  of  public  buildings,  either  in  the  cities  embellished 
by  Ptolemy  or  in  those  which  he  founded. 

y  ol,  i.  D 
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when  Anthony  B rusher,  a  French  engraver,  contrived  what  he 
called  a  coining  mill,  but  it  was  not  till  a  century  after  its  inven- 
tion that  its  use  became  common  ;  and  even  now,  in  Russia,  Mo- 
rocco and  Persia  the  use  of  the  hammer  is  still  continued.  Thus 
have  we  endeavoured  to  sketch,  from  probability  and  from  fact, 
an  outline  of  the  general  history  of  coining. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Magazine. 

Sir, 

The  acknowledged  importance  and  vast  magnitude  of  the 

British  trade  in  wool  and  woollen  manufactures,  having  induced 
me  some  years  sincer  to  investigate  the  origin  and  history  of 
this  great  branch  of  national  wealth  to  Britain,  I  send  you  a  few 
facts  and  observations  on  the  subject,  presuming  they  may  grati- 
fy the  curiosity  of  some  of  your  readers.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  facts  are  thrown  carelessly  together,  and  that  I  am  far  from 
having  attempted  any  thine  more  than  a  hasty  collection,  merely 
to  gratify  a  kind  of  curiosity  excited  by  the  growth  of  our  own 
trade  in  the  same  line. 

Pinkerton  says,  *  "  Wool  had  been  regarded  as  a  grand  staple 
of  England,  as  early  as  the  12th  century,  but  was  chiefly  ex- 
ported in  a  crude  state,  till  Edward  III.  encouraged  settlements 
of  Flemish  manufactures.  Wool  soon  became  the  standard  of 
private  property  and  the  prime  article  of  commerce.  Taxes  and 
foreign  subsidies  were  estimated  by  sacks  of  this  commodity. 
Great  quantities  of  raw  wool  continued  to  be  exported  to  the 
Netherlands  and  Hanse  Towns  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it 
began  to  be  chiefly  manufactured  at  home,  and  the  exportation 
of  \voollen  cloth  was  then  valued  at  a  million  and  a  half  annually . 
At  length  the  exportation  of  raw  wool  was  prohibited."  It  ib 
stated  on  the  same  authority,  that  in  1807,  the  English  manu- 
facture of  wool  was  supposed  to  yield  15,000,000  pounds  sterling, 
In  1810,  it  was  estimated  at  17,200,000  pounds. 

But  the  most  striking  circumstances  in  the  view  I  have  taken 
of  this  subject,  is  the  vast  number  of  sheep,  and  amount  of  wool 
2n  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  such  early  periods.  In  1467, 
sheep  were  permitted  to  be  exported  from  England  to  Spain. 

In  an  old  book  entitled  <•  A  Plan  of  English  Commerce,'  the 
author  enters  into  detailed  enumerations  of  the  number  of  sheep 
hi  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  amount  of  the  trade 

*  Mod.  Geog.  vol.  I.  p.  101. 
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in  wool.  He  says  that  in  June,  1673,  he  was  informed  'by  very 
grave  and  creditable  persons,'  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester, that  upon  a  wager  decided,  it  was  made  appear  there 
were  600,000  sheep  feeding  within  a  circle  of  twelve  miles  di- 
ameter embracing  that  town.  And  a  like  account  from  grave  and 
judicious  persons,  informed  him  of  400,000  sheep  at  one  timfr 
offered  for  sale  at  Weyhilifair;  and  at  Burford  fair  in  Dorset- 
shire, in  the  same  year,  upwards  of  600.000  were  offered  for  sale. 
But,  he  says 'the  business  of  growing  wool,  is  not  confined  to 
small  parts,  or  towns,  or  districts,  or  counties,  but  is  every 
where  in  all  parts  an  employment  of  the  people,  not  by  thousands 
but  millions.5  Ireland,  at  that  time,  yielded  100,000  packs  of 
wool  per  annum  to  England,  the  pack  being  240  pounds.  He 
says  that  Scotland  sent  yearly  to  the  London  market,  at  least 
J20,000  sheep.  The  South  Downs,  an  extent  of  sixty  -five  miles 
in  length  and  five  or  six  miles  wide,  was  *  all  covered  with  sheep 
of  a  small  size,  but  of  the  finest  wool  ;*  and  here  he  reckons 
210,000  sheep  that  produce  fleece  wool,  exclusive  of  the  year- 
lings or  lambs.  Romney  marsh,  wholly  employed  in  breeding 
and  feeding  of  sheep,  produced  141,330  fleeces.  In  1607,  the 
wool  annually  sent  from  Scotland  to  be  manufactured  in  England, 
was  valued  at  60,00^  pounds  sterling. 

I  pass  by  the  many  excellent  remarks  of  this  writer  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sheep  in  England,  their  comparative  value,  and 
the  means  suggested  of  further  improvement.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  good  in  their  time,  and  there  was  a  time  when  they  might 
have  been  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  to  our  farmers.  In 
America,  we  are  but  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
sheep,  and  the  enquiry  which  I  had  started  might  lead  to  valuable 
discussions.  I  hope  some  person  will  favor  the  public,  through 
the  same  channel,  witn  an  estimate  or  account  of  the  number  of 
sheep  in  this  country.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  I  have  somewhere 
seen  lately,  that  the  number  in  Britain  is  computed  at  25,000,000. 
It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted  that  no  country  is  more 
favorable  to  the  raising  of  sheep  than  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  other  animal  affords  so  great  a  profit  to  the  farmer  ; — nor  has 
he,  on  any  other  product  of  his  labor  and  expense,  a  profit  at 
©nee  so  great  and  certain. 

AGRICOLA 
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The  following  address,  sent  us  from  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  in  a  small 
Pamphlet,  presents  a  pleasing  and  instructive  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  Western  Country.  We 
thank  our  Correspondent  for  his  attention  in  forwarding  it,  and  solicit  a 
continuation  of  his  favors. 

ANNIVERSARY  ADDRESS, 

Delivered  to  the  School  of  Literature  and  the  Arts,  at  Cincinnati,  Nov.  23, 1814> 
Gentlemen— * 

You  have  equal  reason  with  myself,  to  regret  the  absence  of 
that  distinguished  member,*  to  whom  was  assigned  the  delivery 
of  an  oration  on  this  evening.  Having,  so  recently,  been  appoint- 
ed his  successor,  I  should  not  venture  to  exhibit  my  crude  and 
desultory  performance,  which  has  been  hastily  executed  in  the 
midst  of  pre-existing  engagements,  but  for  a  conviction,  that  his 
removal  has  imposed  on  every  member  an  obligation  to  augment- 
ed industry.  Under  this  impression,  and  in  the  hope  of  your  in- 
dulgence, I  shall  proceed  with  confidence  in  the  execution  of  my 
task. 

Our  first  year's  labors  were  closed,  by  the  interesting  discourse, 
which  has  just  been  read.  During  that  period,  we  have  assembled 
for  literary  exercise,  more  than  twenty  times  ;  and  our  President 
has  delivered,  on  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy,  a  variety 
of  Lectures,  equally  eloquent  and  perspicuous.  He  has  deduced 
from  them  sentiments  both  amiable  and  exalted,  such  as  a  philo- 
sophical survey  of  the  works  of  God  invariably  excite  ;  and  has  in- 
terspersed them  with  many  impressive  recommendations  of  the 
pleasure  conferred  by  the  acquisitions  of  knowledge.  Thus, 
from  his  labors  have  resulted  both  instruction  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  improvement  of  the  heart.  The  objects  and  character  of 
our  infant  association  have  been  defined  and  established  ;  an  im- 
petus has  been  given  it,  and  regular  exertion  only  is  wanting,  to 
raise  it  into  notice  and  respectability. 

The  essays  of  the  members,  if  less  learned  and  profound,  have 
equalled  all  reasonable  expectations.  Some  of  them  consist 
chiefly  of  original  matter,  while  others  manifest  a  degree  of  re- 
search, which  is  honorable  to  their  authors,  and  auspicious  to  the 
School. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  review  their  contents,  but  being  restrict- 
ed to  limits  too  narrow  for  that  undertaking,  I  will  substitute  a 
catalogue  of  their  titles,  that,  by  a  single  glance  we  may  see  the 

*  Josiah  Meigs,  Esquire 
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number  and  diversity  of  the  subjects  to  which  our  attention  bar 
been  directed.  I  shall  enumerate  them  in  the  order  of  their 
delivery  : 

1  An  Essay  on  Education — 2  on  the  Earthquakes  of  1 8 1 1 ,  181?. 
and  1813 — 3  on  Light — 4  on  Carbon — 5  on  Air — 6  on  the  Mind 
~— 7  on  Agriculture — 8  on  Caloric — 9  on  Gravitation — 10  on  In* 
stinct — 11  Notices  of  the  Aurora?  Boreales  of  the  17th  of  April 
and  11th  of  September,  1814 — 12  an  Essay  on  Water,  considered 
chemically  and  hydrostatically — 13  on  Common  Sense — 14  on 
Heat — 15  on  Mechanical  Powers — 16  on  the  Theory  of  Earth- 
quakes— 17  on  Enthusiasm — 18  on  the  Geology  of  Cincinnati  and 
its  vicinity,  illustrated  with  mineral  specimens  and  a  vertical  map 
— 19  on  the  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States — 20  on  Hy- 
drogen— 21  on  Rural  Econofny — 22  on  the  Geology  of  some  parts 
of  New- York — 23  on  General  Commerce. 

The  third  and  subordinate  portion  of  our  exercises,  poetical 
recitation,  has  been  strictly  performed;  and  our  Album  of  poetry 
already  exhibits  specimens  indicative  of  a  cultivated  taste.  The 
proposition  to  connect  with  the  pieces  recited,  such  critical  re- 
marks as  they  may  suggest,  has  received  some  attention,  and 
promises  to  give  to  this  branch  of  our  performances  an  interest 
and  dignity  which  were  not  originally  anticipated. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  character  of  our  introductory  labors.  Thei: 
retrospection  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  portion  of  complacency  and 
hope  in  ourselves,  though  from  our  fellow  citizens  they  may  extort 
neither  the  meed  of  approbation,  nor  the  humbler  reward  of  occa- 
sional  attendance.  These,  however,  are  certainly  attainable.  Our 
lot,  gentlemen,  is  cast  in  a  region  abundant  in  but  few  things,  ex- 
cept the  products  of  a  rich  and  unexhausted  soil.  Learning,  phi- 
losophy and  taste,  are  yet  in  early  infancy,  and  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  literature  and  science  is  proportionably  low.  Hence, 
acquirements,  which  in  older  and  more  enlightened  countries 
would  scarcely  raise  an  individual  to  mediocrity,  will  here  place 
him  in  a  commanding  station.  Those  who  attain  to  superiority  in 
the  community  of  which  they  are  members,  are  relatively  great 
Literary  excellence  in  Paris,  London  or  Edinburgh,  is  incomfwra- 
hie  with  the  same  thing  in  Philadelphia,  New-York  or  Boston  i 
while  each  of  these,  in  turn,  has  a  standard  of  merit,  which  may- 
be contrasted,  but  cannot  be  compared,  with  that  of  Lexington  or 
Cincinnati.  Still,  comparative  superiority  in  Europe,  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  or  Back-woods,  is  equally  gratifying  ;  and  gives  to  him 
who  possesses  it3  the  same  influence  over  the  community  to 
which  he  belongs 
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But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  asserted,  that  in  a  state  so  young  as  this 
no  literary  distinction  is  attainable,  that  would  outvalue  its  cost; 
that  academies  and  colleges  are  yet  scarcely  instituted;  that  li- 
braries, philosophical  apparatus  and  scientific  teachers  are  equally 
rare  and  imperfect ;  that  associations  for  improvement,  animated 
and  impelled  by  a  persevering  spirit,  can  find  no  habitation  in 
these  rude  and  chequered  settlements  ;  and,  lastly,  that  our 
countrymen  are  accustomed  to  look  with  frigid  indifference  on 
every  species  of  literary  effort.  This  is,  indeed,  pouring  cold 
water  on  the  flame  of  literary  ambition :  but  that  noble  passion  is 
not  to  be  thus  extinguished  ;  and  if  a  single  spark  remain,  it  will 
enable  us  to  perceive,  through  the  Gothic  darkness  which  enve- 
lopes our  literature  and  science,  the  certain  though  narrow  paths 
to  a  brighter  region- 
New  countries,  it  is  true,  cannot  afford  the  elegancies  and  re- 
finements  of  learning ;  but  they  are  not  so  unpropitious  to  the 
growth  of  intellect,  as  we  generally  suppose.  The  facilties  of 
improvement  which  they  furnish,  differ  from  those  of  an  old  coun- 
try, more  in  kind,  than  degree.  In  new  countries,  the  empire  of 
prejudice  is  compartively  insignificant ;  and  the  mind,  not  de- 
pressed by  the  dogmas  of  licensed  authority,  nor  fettered  by 
the  chains  of  inexorable  customs,  is  left  free  to  expand,  ac- 
cording to  its  original  constitution.  But  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  fewer,  than  in  old  countries  ;  and  in  balancing  between  the 
exemptions  of  one  and  the  advantages  of  the  other,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  latter  has  a  great  ascendancy.  New  coun- 
tries, however,  possess  some  positive  and  peculiar  aids  to  the 
developement  of  understanding.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  to  be 
found  in  the  composition  of  their  society.  St.  Pierre,  in  the 
preamble  to  his  Arcadia,  has  made  a  beautiful  allusion  to  this, 
when  depicting  an  imaginary  community  of  immigrants,  assem- 
bled on  the  river  of  the  Amazons. 

"They  abjured  (says  he)  the  national  prejudices  which  had 
rendered  them,  from  infancy,  the  enemies  of  other  men;  and  es- 
pecially that  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  animosities  of  the  human 
race,  and  which  Europe  instils  with  the  mother's  miik  into  each 
of  her  sons,  the  desire  of  being  foremost.  They  adopted,  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  the  principles 
of  universal  toleration  ;  and  by  that  act  of  general  justice,  they 
fell  back  without  interruption  into  the  unconstrained  exercise  of 
their  particular  character.  The  Dutchman  there  pursued  agri- 
culture and  commerce  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  morasses;  the 
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Swiss,  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  rocks ;  and  the  Russians, 
dexterous  in  managing  the  hatchet,  into  the  centre  of  the  thickest 
forests.  The  Englishman  there  addicted  himself  to  navigation, 
and  to  the  useful  arts,  which  constitute  the  strength  of  states ; 
the  Italian,  to  the  liberal  arts,  which  raise  them  to  a  flourishing 
condition  ;  the  Prussian,  to  military  exercises  ;  the  Poles,  to  those 
of  horsemanship  ;  the  reserved  Spaniard,  to  the  talents  which  re- 
quire firmness  ;  the  Frenchman,  to  those  which  render  life  agree- 
able, and  to  the  social  instinct  which  qualifies  him  to  be  the  bond 
of  union  among  all  nations.  All  these  men,  of  opinions  so  very 
different,  enjoyed,  through  the  medium  of  toleration  and  internal 
communication,  everything  that  was  best  in  their  several  charac- 
ters, and  tempered  the  defects  of  one  by  the  redundancies  of 
another.  Thence  resulted  from  education,  from  laws,  and  from 
habits,  a  combination  of  arts,  of  talents,  of  virtues,  and  of  religious 
principles,  which  formed  of  the  whole  but  one  single  people,  dis- 
posed to  exist  internally  in  the  most  perfect  harmony,  to  resist 
every  external  invader,  and  to  amalgamate  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
human  race." 

A  state  of  society  analogous  to  this  is  actually  presented  by  Ohio. 
In  no  country  of  the  same  age  and  numbers,  do  the  immigrants 
exhibit  more  diversity.  The  sister  states,  from  Georgia  to  Maine, 
the  Canadas  and  West-Indies,  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  empires  of  Europe,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  have  contributed  to  increase 
and  variegate  our  population.  With  the  currents  of  emigration 
from  those  countries,  have  flown  into  this,  many  peculiar  customs, 
manners  and  sentiments,  which  furnish  the  elements  of  a  new 
national  character,  and  display,  if  not  the  works  of  each,  at  least 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  designed  and  executed.  A 
society,  thus  compounded,  has  within  itself  no  indifferent  substi- 
tute for  travelling  ;  and  exhibits,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  what  belong? 
naturally  to  change  of  place. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CRIJM.  COX. 

Sheriff's  Court,  Bedford-Street,  December  10,  1814." 
The  Earl  of  Jloseberry,  v.  Sir  H.  Mildmay. 

We  do  not  select  this  cause  as  a  celebrated  law  decision,  but  as 
a  celebrated  record  of  high-born  depravity.  Not,  again,  because 
it  is  a  crim.  con.  action  ;  for,  adultery  is  too  fashionably  prevalent, 
to  give  it  importance  as  a  vice  :  but,  because  this  cause  is  strong- 
]y  marked  with  more  than  ordinary  atrocity.  The  adultress  was 
sister  to  the  defendant's  lately  deceased  wife. 

The  plaintiff,  a  nobleman  of  ancient  creation,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  married,  in  the  year  1808,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  honorable  B.  Bouverie,  a  lady  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty  and   accomplishments,  and   scarcely   in   her   eighteenth 

year. 

MvLord  and  Lady  Roseberry  lived  together  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  four  children — two  sons  and 
two  daughters  ;  and  her  ladyship's  conduct  was  that  of  an  exem- 
plary wife  and  mother,  until  seduced  from  the  paths  of  rectitude 
by  Sir  Henry  Mildmay. 

It  would  appear,  that  their  relationship  by  marriage,  by  uniting 
the  two  families  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship,  had  peculiar- 

*  Judgment  for  the  Plaintiff,  =£"15,000.  The  following  extract  from  an 
English  paper,  will  tell  something  more  of  the  tale  of  the  fugitive  pair. 

"The  Countess  of  Roseberr?.—  This  Lady  adjourned  to  the  Old  Ship 
ia\crn  in  Brighton,  three  days  previous  to  her  departure,  with  Sir  H.  Mild 
may,  for  the  Continent.     Her  Ladyship  came  from  London  in  a  carriage  and 
four,  by  the  route  of  Horsham  and  Steyning',  and  during  her  stay  at  the  a- 
bove  inn,  observed  the  utmost  seclusion.     The  Countess  had  two  female  at 
tendants  with  her,  who  styled  her  "  my  lady,"  but  in  other  respects  she 
was  perfectly  incog.     Sir  H.  Mildmay  arrived  on  the  third  day  in  a  pos' 
chaise  and  four,  and  was  known  at  the  tavern  only  as  Mr.  St.  John, — On  the 
following  day  the  whole  party  set  off  for  Newhaven,  and  took  their  passage 
on  board  the  Wellington  packet  for   Dieppe. — In  stature   the   Countess   is 
rather  below  the  middle  size  ;  and  in  form,   graceful  and  elegant.     Her; 
tures,  though  overshadowed  with  a  pale  and  thoughtful  cast,  appeared  ex- 
tremely beautiful.     Sir  H.  Mildmay  is  stated  to  be  handsome  in  person,  and 
of  a  generous  and  improvident  spirit.     He  is  embarrassed  in  circumstances, 
but  it  is  thought  that  a  few  years  of  restricted  expenditure,  would  fully  re- 
instate him  in  point  of  fortune,  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  damages  in 
which  he  stands  convicted,  as  his  estates  in  Hampshire  are  extensive.     Th< 
Countess  and  her  seducer  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  France.     In  the 
event  of  their  marriage,  their  offspring  cannot  succeed  to  any  entailed  pro 
perty;  not  even  to  the  estates  of  Sir  Henry,  (supposing  the  death  of  his  son 
by  his  first  marriage)  as  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
the  espousal  of  a  sister  of  the  first  wife  is  declared  contrary  to  the  civil  as 
well  as  canonical  law.     A  report  reached  town  last  week,  that  the  Countcs- 
had  been  taken  out  of  a  river  in  a  drowning  state,  but  whether  her  immer- 
sion was  designed  or  accidental,  is  not  si 
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\y  given,  to  Sir  Henry  and  to  Lady  Roseberry,  those  opportuni- 
ties, which  they,  so  fataily,  employed  to  the  destruction  of  their 
own  honor,  and  the  eternal  peace  of  mind  of  the  too  confiding, 
honorable,  Lord  Roseberry. 

Public  curiosity  has  been  so  much  excited  by  this  discovery, 
that  we  should  deem  it  intrusive  to  enter  into  a  minuti2e  of  de- 
tail. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Lady  Roseberry,  now  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  had  not  been  educated  according  to  the  fashionable 
system  of  voluptuous  accomplishment,  but  was  reared  by  a  fa- 
ther, more  distinguishable  for  the  possession  of  every  virtue,  that 
can  elevate  and  adorn  human  nature,  than  for  his  high  descent. 
Sir  Henry  is  not  more  than  twenty -seven  years  of  age,  and  made 
his  visits  through  the  window  to  the  lady's  bed-chamber,  where 
he  was,  eventually,  detected  by  Mr.  Primrose,  in  the  garb  of  a 
common  sailor,  with  his  beard  unshaven.  In  this  base  disguise, 
he  was  dismissed  by  the  way  he  had  entered. 

On  the  defence,  Mr.  Brougham,  with  great  eloquence,  deplored 
the  melancholy  event  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court, 
forbearing  to  glance  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  truly  honora- 
ble character  of  my  Lord  Roseberry.  The  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween the  guilty  persons  were  not  only  romantic,  but  were  amo- 
rous beyond  the  bounds  of  delicacy.  The  disgraced  pair  now  co- 
habit in  France. 

From  this  brief  statement,  we  will  draw  a  few  reflexions  on 
adultery.  It  is  a  crime,  which  in  its  commission,  displays  a  va- 
riety of  shades.  Some  well  bred  husbands  will  not  s$e  the  vices 
of  their  wives  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  infamy  is  notorious,  that 
my  lady  entertains  her  cecisbeo  ;  and,  that  my  lord  keeps  his  Ope- 
ra dancer  ;  yet,  the  fashionable  world  is  not  so  prudish  as  to  brand 
the  wife  with  dishonor,  when  the  husband  appears  to  approve  her 
conduct.  This  is  the  delicacy  of  refined  principles,  and  an  irre- 
fragable proof  of  highly  polished  manners. 

These  accommodating  hauto?itiades  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other's  pleasures.  They  politely  live  together  in  the  same  house, 
eat  at  the  same  table,  and  are  patterns  of  conjugal  felicity  ! 

«  Nothing,"  says  Joseph  Surface,"  makes  a  lady  so  indifferent 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  as  a  consciousness  of  virtue."  One  little 
faux-pas,  on  the  other  hand,  will  make  her  so  sensitive  in  appear- 
ances, that  her  amours,  often,  continue  unexposed  to  her  family. 
But  as  repeated  security  will,  sometimes,  lull  caution  to  a  mo- 
mentary sleep  ;  and,  notwithstanding  detection  follow,  what  is 
the  result?  One  species  of  man  of  honor  resorts  to  the  courts- 
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and  receives  his  damages,  in  full  compensation  for  a  worthless 
wife.  It  is  a  nine  days  wonder  !  If  a  duel  be  the  consequence,  no 
matter  the  recollection  is  soon  lost  in  some  other  novelty. 

A  divorce  obtained,  sometimes  the  guilty  parties  intermarry — 
the  adultressis  made  an  honest  woman  ; — she  is  restored  to  soci- 
ety.   What,  if  a  lady  desert  a  young  family  of  beautiful  children  ! 

wiH  her  second  marriage  lull  to  peace  the  pangs  of  outraged 

nature  ?  Yes — ambition  will  calm  these  uninvited  whisperings, 
when  her  infamy  has  elevated  her  to  the  rank  of  a  Countess  ;  and, 
still  more  so,  when  it  creates  her  a  Duchess.  Qn  the  passing  of 
the  divorce  bill,  the  adultress  goes  to  church — not  in  the  penance 
of  a  white  sheet;  but,  in  the  magnificence  of  a  French  lace  robe, 
attended  by  bride  maids,  displaying  like  herself  the  emblems  of 
purity  around  their  outward  persons. 

That  a  Countess,  or  a  Duchess,  may  chance  to  feel  the  sting  of 
these  remarks,  we  do  deplore — but  example  does  not  originate 
in  us;  we  borrow  it  from  others. 

From  tnese  right  honorable  sinners,  we  will  turn  to  another 
species  of  husband  :  previously,  however,  let  us  consider  mar- 
riage, both  as  a  divine  and  human  institution. 

Marriage,  the  sacred  ordinance  of  the  Almighty,  is  a  covenant, 
pledged  at  the  altar,  by  which  the  human  race  is  increased  and 
multiplied,  and  the  casualties  and  infirmities  of  humanity  are 
soothed  by  the  endearing  ties  of  reciprocal  affection.  In  its  civil 
acceptation,  it  is  the  bond  of  society.  It  is  a  moral  union  of  the 
sexes,  by  which  domestic  felicity  is  insured,  and  worldly  wealth 
is  handed  down,  uninterruptedly,  to  posterity. 

In  civilized  states,  it  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  love,  and  gives 
a  chastened  rapture  to  purified  desire.  With  the  softer  sex,  it 
unfolds  the  noblest  energies  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  progres- 
sive duties  of  daughter,  wife,  and  mother.  To  man,  it  is  the  cheer- 
ing solace  of  his  labors.  His  avocations  in  an  active  profession 
fulfilled,  the  fatigues  of  the  day  are  forgotten  in  the  charms  of  his 
domestic  fire  side.  His  wife  is  his  treasure — his  children  his  joy. 
They  form  a  family  compact  within  themselves,  in  which  each 
has  an  allotted  part.  The  harmony  thus  preserved  is  beautiful* 
Reared  in  virtuous  principles,  they  feel  their  dependence  on  their 
Maker.  Religion  mingles  with  their  enjoyments.  In  prosperity 
they  are  grateful  for  the  blessings  they  possess.  In  adversity 
they  are  resigned,  and  bow,  with  patient  fortitude,  before  the  chas- 
tening hand  of  providence. 
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In  barbarian  societies  marriage,  still,  preserves  its  virtuous  at- 
tributes. It  represses  illicit  appetite  ;  it  calls  forth  parental  af- 
fection ;  and,  it  goads  even  the  indolent  to  make  provision  for 
their  offspring. 

All  this,  however,  is  rather  the  institution  than  the  result 
of  marriage,  In  proportion  as  civilization  refines,  licentiousness 
increases  in  a  polished  state.  The  occupations,  amusements,  stu- 
dies, and  accomplishments,  of  the  fashionable  world,  teem  with 
dormant  provocations  to  inflame  highly  educated  sensibility, 
Learning,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  all,  have  their  share  in  vitiating 
the  heart.  Indeed,  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  our  litera- 
ry schools,  disseminate  concealed  poison  throughout  the  most 
bpilliant  efforts  of  the  human  understanding.  Pope  is  celebrated 
for  his  Eloise  to  Abelard ;  Voltaire  for  his  Pucelle  d'Orleans ; 
Rousseau  for  his  Nouvelle  Eloise ;  Goethe  for  his  Werther— 
these,  and  many  others  we  could  name,  seduce  the  mind,  by  lead- 
ing  the  heated  imagination  to  forbidden  indulgences.  The  arts 
and  sciences  unveil  the  mysteries  of  nature;  and,  the  fashionable 
accomplishments  and  dress  of  the  day  remove  whatever  little  bar- 
rier may  be  left  for  the  protection  of  native  modesty. 

Hence  it  is,  that  marriages  become  a  hateful  bond.  Voluptu- 
ousness lights  her  torch  at  the  shrine  of  Hymen  ;  but  when  satie- 
ty succeeds,  the  roving  heart  pursues  a  new  enjoyment.  And, 
tvhen  an  honorable  husband,  too  late,  discovers,  that  he  has  given 
his  affections,  and  linked  his  fate  with  a  woman,  mentally  deprav- 
ed, although  corporeally  virtuous,  how  shall  his  high-minded  sense 
of  honor  provide  for  the  continuance  of  that  unstable  chastity? 
It  is  an  agonizing  doubt,  and  the  best  concerted  precautions  are 
feeble  instruments  of  safety.  If  he  protect  his  wiie  by  being  the 
constant  companion  of  her  pleasures,  he  is  ridiculed  as  a  jealous 
monster — if  he  leave  her  to  solitary  pursuits,  and  temptation  fol- 
low, he  is  censured  as  a  conniving  husband.  What  a  task  has  he 
to  undertake  !  He  must  protect  the  wife,  whose  beauty  has  ena~ 
moured  him — whose  accomplishments  enslave  him— whose  vir- 
tuous wishes  are  his  primary  law.  She  is  the  mother  of  his  ado- 
red children.  Yet,  does  she  stand  upon  a  precipice,  from  which 
her  own  frailty,  and  the  villany  of  others  may,  alas  !  too  soon, 
hurl  her  to  perdition.  What  step  shall  he  pursue  to  avert  this 
evil  ? 

To-day  his  heart  bounds  in  the  fulness  of  his  felicity.  He  pos- 
sesses a  jewel,  compared  with  which,  the  treasures  of  the  east 
would  loose  their  lustre.    To-morrow?  the  seducer  comes,  and 
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•with  him  all  the  imps  of  mental  torment.  The  estrangement  of 
his  wife's  affections  becomes  too  obvious  to  be  misconceived. 
She  receives  his  tenderest  cares  with  coldness — his  chastened  en- 
dearments with  disgust  :  his  honor  is  blasted — his  happiness  is 
wrecked — his  home  is  his  dungeon — his  former  bliss  becomes 
his  present  bane.  His  heart  shuts  itself  up,  in  solitude  and  with- 
ers— he  dies  a  living  death  ! 

Perhaps  he  may  appeal  to  the  law — alas  !  what  relief  can  that 
afford  him  !  Will  it  pour  balm  into  his  afflicted  bosom  ?  Will  it 
heal  his  wounded  honor  ?  No  ! — he  cannot  estimate  his  loss  by 
arithmetic,  or  state  the  sum  total  of  his  miseries  by  the  cold  rules 
of  calculation.  He  scorns  so  base  a  compromise;  and,  hurries 
from  the  court,  with  contempt  written  on  his  brow,  and  indignation 
boiling  in  his  heart. 

Now,  let  us  pursue  the  weaker  criminal  awhile.  Immorality, 
we  will  presume,  has  not  assumed  a  sovereignty  over  conscience. 
In  a  moment  of  delirium,  she  sunk,  unconsciously,  into  the  arms 
of  a  villain.  Her  mind  did  not  consent j  but  her  passions  con- 
trouled  her  better  judgment — passions,  not  the  native  inhabitants 
of  her  constitution  ;  but  passions,  artificially  created,  by  an  indul- 
gence in  fashionable  customs.  What  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
prudence  of  a  girl,  just  bursting  upon  the  world,  in  the  delicious- 
bloom  of  sixteen.  Maturing  Lummus,  who,  from  the  dangerous 
impressions  of  her  private  studies,  repairs,  in  all  the  vanities  of 
revealed  beauty,  to  the  fascinations  of  the  ball  room.  There,  she 
"waltzes  with  an  elegant  youth  ;  and,  as  she  repeats  the  mazy 
round,  her  whirling  head,  and  wildly  throbbing  bosom,  uncon- 
sciously resign  her  almost  naked  person  to  the  fervent  embrace  of 
her  too  dangerous  partner.  They  are  so  united  by  the  dance, 
that  he  almost  inhales  the  voluptuous  languor  issuing,  in  broken 
sighs,  from  her  delicious  lips  ;  the  pressure  of  his  surrounding 
arms  communicates  infection  ;  and,  she  retires,  from  the  delights 
of  the  evening,  full  of  new,  but  imperative  wishes. 

What  can  be  expected  from  such  a  system  of  education  :' 
What,  but  the  fate  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Lady  Rose- 
berry,  although,  as  we  have  stated,  her  ladyship  has  not  this  plea 
for  her  frailty. 

Now,  to  the  catastrophe.  The  guilty  hour  of  rapture  flown, 
the  veil  of  delusion  drops.  The  unhappy  culprit  begins  to  think 
of  her  husband.  She  ponders  on  his  faithful  attachment — his 
smiles  of  love— his  anticipation  of  her  wishes — his  watchful  ten- 
derness of  her  slightest  indisposition — his  animated  joy  at  her  re- 
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eovery.  She  dwells  on  her  little  innocent,  forsaken,  children. 
Never — never — will  she  see  them  more.  They  advance,  in  her 
imagination,  to  womanhood.  They  are  orphans;  for  the  infamy 
of  their  mother  hurried  their  father  to  a  premature  grave  ! 

Maddening  vision  !  shall  she  implore  her  husband's  forgiveness  ? 
Impossible  ! — Shame  forbids  the  rash  attempt.  Well,  then,  she 
is  firmly  linked  to  eternal  disgrace.  The  arms  of  her  paramour 
are  her  only  protection  from  the  bitter  scorn  of  an  unfeeling 
world.  We  will  pursue  the  picture  no  longer.  Jane  Shore,  now, 
stands  before  us  in  the  last  agonies  of  life,  and  we  tremble  at  our 
own  reflections. 

Lastly,  to  the  seducer.  In  what  language,  shall  we  pourtray 
his  crime  ?  In  this  world,  the  glittering  illusions  of  fashion,  may 
preserve  him  from  the  horrors  of  habitual  despair  ;  but,  at  that 
thrice  dreadful  hour,  when  the  soul  is  about  to  quit  its  mortal 
tenement,  and  to  appear  before  an  all  just  God,  where  are  his 
hopes  ? 

Let  us  not  be  censured  as  the  stern  reviewers  cf  fashionable* 
morality  ;  for,  in  this  our  lesson,  we  are  the  friends  of  the  rising 
generation.     May  our  admonition  be  impressive  ! 

*  Consult  Gibbon,  vol.  VIII.  p.  57  to  70.  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  Art. 
Adultery.  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  IV.  Pp.  64,  65,  191.  Sale's  Ko- 
ran, vol.  I.  Pp.  55,  56,  90,  91,  93,  129. 


LOMOND'S  ISLE. 

A    SCOTCH    TAJLE. 

Soft  blew  the  gale  on  Lomond's  tide 
While  Duncan  steer'd  his  blooming  brick- 
As  on  the  waving  helm  reclin'd 
She  gave  her  loose  locks  to  the  wind  ; 
And  smil'd  to  see  the  lucid  stream 
Catch  from  her  eye  another  gleam. 

"  Now  urge  the  boat— the  tide  is  slow- 
Yon  envious  larches  hide  our  foe  ; 
His  oars  are  swift — his  sails  are  wide — 
He  skims  beneath  yon  mountain's  side  : 
Ah  !  now  his  bugle's  note  I  hear — 
His  plume — his  milk-white  plume  is  near 
Haste,  or  a  cruel  kinsman's  pow'r 
Will  close  in  blood  our  bridal  hour !" 

"  Nay,  Mona,  shew  thy  beauty's  light . 
\nd  cheer  with  smiles  thy  faithful  knight 
'Tis  but  the  milk-white  solan  laves 
His  clashing  pinion  in  the  waves 
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*Tis  but  a  distant  goatherd's  bell 
Wakes  eeho  in  the  winding  dell. 
Yon  isle  whose  cluster'd  willows  lean 
So  lowly  o'er  their  mirror  green, 
Shall  yield  us  in  its  silent  breast 
A  haven  of  untroubled  rest. 
Amid  the  rocks  which  round  it  rise 
Like  giant  guards  of  paradise, 
The  chapel's  holy  relics  still 
Shall  flying  lovers  guard  from  ill. 

"  Believe  my  faith  !  our  humble  pray'r 
May  win  a  richer  blessing  there 
Than  list'ning  angels  ever  lent 
To  vows  on  golden  altars  spent : — 
And  he  whose  hallow'd  hand  shall  twine 
Our  plighted  hearts  in  bonds  divine, 
Bears  in  his  brow  no  wintry  frown 
To  wither  rosy  Pleasure's  crown. — 

O  fear  him  not ! tho'  years  of  care 

Have  blanch'd  his  cheek  and  thin'd  his  hair, 

Yet  well  my  noble  Brother  loves 

To  bless  the  heart  which  Beauty  moves  ; 

For  once  he  fondly  hop'd  to  trace 

A  smile  like  thine  in  Beauty's  face.— 

Perhaps  o'er  love's  deluded  trust, 

Perhaps  o'er  friendship  laid  in  dust, 

He  mourns  ; — for  oft  with  hollow  eye 

He  gazes  on  the  fading  sky  ; 

Or  prints,  with  slow  and  palsied  hand, 

An  image  on  the  silver  sand  .- 

But,  dearest,  soon  thy  bright  eye's  beam 

Shall  cheer  his  clouded  fancy's  dream, 

And  teach  him  on  yon  mould'ring  shore 

To  gaze  on  lifeless  shapes  no  more." 

The  lover  ceas'd — with  bolder  stroke 
His  oar  the  sparkling  crystal  broke, 
While  brighter  than  the  current's  brim 
Soft  Fancy's  mirror  shone  for  him. 
Starts  Mona  now  ?— 'tis  but  the  surge 
Moans  on  the  rocky  rampart's  verge, 
\s  safe  beneath  the  islet's  side 
Led  by  the  waning  moon  they  glide  : — ■ 
Now,  Lady,  trust  thy  pilot's  hand, 
The  bounding  boat  has  touch'd  the  strand ! 

Such  tints  her  ice-cold  cheek  adorn 
A.s  steal  upon  the  frozen  morn  ; 
Such  tints  as  best  in  Beauty's  cheek 
Tell  of  the  doubt  that  dnr?s  not  sneak 
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**  "Why  shrinks  my  love  ? — yon  torch's  ray 

Is  near  to  gild  our  level  way  : 

The  pastor  of  the  sacred  isle 

Awaits  us  with  a  brother's  smile. 

See,  from  his  ivied  casement's  height 

The  blazing  beacon  lends  us  light ! 

The  faggot,  dear  to  midnight  mirth, 

Burns  cheerly  on  his  social  hearth, 

And  from  his  heart— tho'  cold  it  seems, 

The  richest  balm  of  kindness  streams, 

As  Nature's  frolic  pencil  shews 

In  frozen  spar  its  rainbow  hues  ; 

Or  as  old  Neva's  rock  retains 

A  thousand  rubies  in  its  veins. — 

He  comes  ! — thy  smile  will  sweeter  prove 

Blest  by  a  gentle  brother's  love  : 

Our  joy  will  fairer  blossoms  give 

If  Arthur  sees  and  bids  them  live  !" 
She  sighs — but  now  the  sigh  is  past ! 

The  guiding  torch  approaches  fast : 

The  Priest  of  Lomond's  lonely  isle 

Comes  with  a  guardian-brother's  smile — 

A  lover's  hand  has  half  withdrawn 

From  Mona's  cheek  the  shading-  lawn 

And  half-reveal'd  its  rosy  glow, 
And  half  her  bending  neck  of  snow. 

But  why  is  Arthur's  form  unseen 
Beneath  his  sable  mantle's  screen, 
As  o'er  their  path,  with  palsied  hand 
He  waves  his  half-extinguish'd  brand  ?—• 
The  pressure  of  that  hand  might  spread 
The  icy  dew  which  damps  the  dead  ! 
O'er  his  pale  cheek  and  hollow  eye 
Loose  locks  their  ebon  shade  supply — 
A  glance  she  dares  not  look  upon 
Is  there — it  glistens,  and  is  gone  ! 
So  mute,  so  wan,  the  shrouded  ghost 
Stalks  on  a  drear  and  deathful  coast ! 
Now  from  the  chapel's  sainted  ground 
His  footsteps  call  a  boding  sound — 
The  mould'ring  aisle  is  dim  and  damp, 
Scarce  burns  the  lone  funereal  lamp — 
It  brightens  now  with  lurid  glare 
While  Arthur  breathes  the  nuptial  pray'r. 
His  task  is  done— the  sable  veil 
Falls  from  his  visage  stern  and  pale— 

"  Depart  '.—thy  far  sought  prize  possess— 
Thou  could'st  not  see  and  love  her  less  ! 
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Thou  knew'st  not  in  how  dire  a  chain 
Thy  brother  liv'd  and  lov'd  in  vain  ! 

I  thought 'twas  but  a  dream  of  heav'n ! 

That  Mona's  faith  to  me  was  given ; 
But  I  will  slumber  now,  and  dream 
Thather's  to  thee  may  faithful  seem. 
I  give  thee  at  this  holy  shrine 
The  wand'ring  heart  which  once  was  mine  ! 
It  is  not  rage  which  burns  my  brow — 

It  is  not  grief 1  scorn  them  now  ! 

But  bear  her  farther  from  my  soul 

Than  yonder  flames  that  mock  the  pole  ! — 

Away  ! — thy  guilty  Syren  hide — 

Thy  ruin'd  brother's  faithless  bride — 

Away  I  lest  in  his  burning  brain 

No  trace  of  nature's  law  remain  !" 

Hears  Mona  yet  ? — her  mantle's  fold 
Is  still  in  gasping  Duncan's  hold  : 
%  But  she  is  gone — already  now 

She  trembles  on  the  loose  rock's  brow, 
While  Duncan,  dumb,  with  glaring  eye 
Sees  but  the  glance  that  bids  him  die. 
'Tis  Arthur  starts — 'tis  Arthur  calls 
As  in  the  whelming  wave  she  falls — 
"  Turn,  Mona,  to  a  brother's  breast ! 
Return,  sweet  Mona,  and  be  blest !" 
He  flies — her  floating  veil  is  there, 
Her  tresses  quiver  still  in  air : 
He  plunges  in  the  watry  bed, 

And  grasps  the  raiment  of  the  dead. 

******* 

The  pang  is  past O'er  Mona's  woes 

Unvex'd,  the  silent  waters  close  : 
On  Lomond's  isle  the  chapel  grey 
Still  tells  of  Duncan's  bridal  day, 
And  still  along  that  lonely  shore 
The  stranger  sees  a  hermit  hoar 
Who  gazes  on  the  watry  glass 
And  bids  a  long-lov'd  image  pass  :—■ 
But  Duncan's  eye  no  record  shows 
Of  blighted  love  or  chensh'd  woes  ; 
He  shuns  the  dim  and  silent  hour, 
And  talks  of  peace  in  Wisdom's  bow'r  ; 
But  when  the  purple  bowl  he  fills 
While  mirth  resounds  and  Music  trills, 
He  sees  in  Lomond's  glassy  tide 

A  ruin'd  Brother's  buried  Bride. 

******  v 
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ALSO  AND  LIKEWISE, 

A  counsel  once,  of  talents  vain, 

A  Quaker  rudely  treated, 
Who  often  in  his  story  plain 

The  word,  Also,  repeated. 

"  Also,"  said  Brief,  with  sneering"  wit, 

"  Wont  Likewise  do  as  well  ?" 
a  No,  friend  ;  but,  if  thou'lt  permit, 

"  Their  difference  I  will  tell." 

••  Erskinc's  a  counsel  learned  we  know, 

"  Whose  talen-ts  oft  surprise, — 
"  Thou  art  a  counsel  friend  Also, 

"  But  surely  not  Like — wise  /" 


A  TOUR  THROUGH  FRANCE. 

A  Letter  from  a  Lady  to  her  Cousin  in  London,  in  1814. 

Paris. 
My  dear  Harriett, 

There  are  scenes  which  leave  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
mind  and  heart,  and  which  furnish  so  many  subjects  of  serious  re- 
flection, that  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  volatile  disposition  to  shake 
off  their  effects  :  such  have  been  their  influence  on  the  spirits  of 
your  gay  Emily,  from  her  visit  to  Versailles,  that  notwithstanding 
the  whirl  of  novel  amusements  that  I  have  been  engaged  in,  and 
which  had  dissipated  my  recollections  for  a  short  time,  yet  I 
feel  the  fienscroso  sensibly  predominate,  as  I  call  to  mind  this 
splendid  and  once  highly  favoured  situation, — the  scene  of  pros- 
perous majesty,  elegance,  and  taste, — the  contrast  of  misfortune, 
and  the  pomp  of  usurpation. 

With  propitious  weather,  and  buoyant  with  all  those  spirits 
which  health  and  affluence  can  bestow,  we  set  off  last  Mondays  to 
view  the  favorite  palace  of  the  unfortunate  Mane  Antoinette. 

The  road  from  Paris  to  Versailles  is  delightful,  and  the  elegant 
houses  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  form  a  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful appearance  :  a  gloom,  however,  insensibly  stole  over  our 
minds  as  we  approached  the  royal  residence,  the  grandeur  of 
which  seems  departed. 

My  dear  uncle,  at  parting,  cautioned  me  against  travelling  in 
vain  ;  and  on  my  assuring  him  I  should  observe  every  thing  cu- 
rious and  worthy  of  remark,  he  explained  himself  by  saying,  that 
was  not  quite  sufficient,  unless  I  made  myself  mistress   of  some 

VOL.  J.  F 
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historical  events.  Know  then,  dear  uncle,  that  I  studied  the  his- 
tory of  this  palace  before  I  went  to  view  it.  The  land  on  which  it 
is  erected,  was  purchased  by  Louis  XII.  of  John  de  Soissy,  in 
1627  ;  but  Louis  XIV.  was  the  founder  of  this  admirable  piece  of 
architecture,  who  commenced  the  work  in  1673,  and  the  buildings 
were  completed  during  the  ministry  of  the  great  Colbert,  in 
1680. 

The  gardens  were  laid  out  by  the  famous  Le  Nostre,  and  the 
exquisite  paintings  in  the  Chateau,  are  by  Le  Brum  The  out- 
side  view  of  the  palace,  from  the  North  Terrace,  is  extremely 
grand  and  imposing  ;  four  fine  bronze  figures  are  represented 
leaning  against  the  front  of  the  building,  Silenus,  Antinous,  the 
Pythian  Apollo,  and  Bacchus.  In  entering  the  saloon  of  Hercu- 
les, the  spectator  is  struck  dumb  with  admiration  :  it  is  sixty- 
four  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-four  broad  ;  the  ceiling  is  a  fine  re- 
presentation of  Olympus,  with  the  apotheosis  and  labors  of  Her- 
cules :  that  little  statue  of  Cupid,  of  which  we  have  been  told  so 
much,  and  which  formerly  stood  in  the  pavillion  of  Love  in  Le 
Petit  Trianon,  is  now  transferred  to  this  saloon,  where  it  is  placed 
in  the  centre. 

The  second  apartment  is  the  Hall  of  Plenty,  adorned  with  ap- 
propriate emblems,  and  fine  paintings  ;  next  is  the  Hall  of  Diana, 
the  fourth  of  Mars,  the  fifth  of  Mercury,  adorned  with  a  profusion 
of  pictures  ;  and  the  Hall  of  Apollo  is  next,  where,  on  the  ceil- 
ing, that  God  is  seen,  seated  in  his  car,  and  adorned  with  all  his 
attributes.  The  next  is  the  Saloon  cf  War,  with  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Mars,  twelve  feet  high  ;  but  as  the  God  was  made  to 
represent  that  monarch,  Louis  XV.  who  was  any  thing  but  a 
warrior,  the  people,  during  the  rage  of  freedom,  thought  proper 
to  leave  the  God  without  a  head. 

In  our  progress  through  the  interior  of  the  palace,  every  thing- 
appeared  to  remind  us  of  the  instability  of  earthly  grandeur  ;  the. 
painted  ceilings  are  faded,  the  tapestry  in  many  places  torn,  and 
the  golden  cornices  discoloured  :  we  looked,  with  many  a  min- 
gled reflection  of  regret  and  indignation,  at  the  wing  which  the 
soldiers  occupied,  during  the  turbulent  scenes  of  the  revolution  ; 
nor  was  it  with  less,  though  with  a  different  kind  of  sensation,  wo 
beheld  the  upper  tower,  where  Francis  I.  drew  his  last  breath, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Observations  on  Wheel- Carriages,  C$ 

MECHANIC  ARTS. 

The  Editor  solicits  the  indulgence  of  his  readers,  for  the  following  notice 
of  an  invention  of  his  own.  It  would  have  given  place  to  any  other,  had 
any  one  been  offered  in  season  for  accompanying-  it  with  the  neccessary 
engraving — and  ever  hereafter,  other  men  shall  have  priority  in  the  ar- 
ticles that  may  be  offered  for   this  department. 

I'he  following  extracts  from  a  pamphlet,  lately  published,  and  which  are, 
perhaps,  too  prolix  for  this  work,  will,  with  the  plate  annexed,  explain 
the  principles  of  this  invention,  and  enable  the  public  to  decide  pretly 
well  on  its  merits. 

Cursory  observations  on  tlic  ordinary  construction  of  wheel- 
carriages  :  with  an  attempt  to  fioint  out  their  defects,  and  to 
show  horj  they  may  be  improved. 

Reason,    science,  and  philosophy,  having  long  since  taught 
every  body  that  high  wheels  for  carriages  move  much  easier  than 
low  ones,  the  fact,  as  it  will  not  be  questioned,  needs  no  exami- 
nation here.     That  it  is  so  is  beyond  doubt.     Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantage  of  considera- 
bly higher  wheels  ;  and  we  accordingly  see  that,  wherever  it  can 
be  clone  without  a   counterbalancing  inconvenience,  wheels  of  a 
greater  height  are  substituted  for  the  lower  ones  of  former  times. 
If  still  higher  ones  than  we  now   see  have  not  been  used,  it  is 
solely  because  no  plan  has  been  devised  to  remedy  the  inconven- 
ience of  too  high  a  line  of  draught  for  the  horse,  and  the  increased 
height  of  the  load  or  body  of  the  carriage.     For  it  is  also  as   gen- 
erally believed  that  the  line  of  draught  should  be,  what  may  be 
termed  a  lifting-line ;  that  is,  that  the  horse's  breast  should  be 
rather  higher  than  the  level  of  the  line  of  draught.     This  is   un- 
doubtedly correct,  and  I  believe  there  ought,  for  his  ease,  and  to 
enable  him  to  exert  his  full  power,  to  be  a  greater  difference  than 
there  commonly  is  in  practice  :  this  however,  would  require   the 
wheels  to  be  still  smaller.     To  all  these  difficulties  and  objections 
to  the  use  of  high  wheels,  we  may  add  another,  and  that   of  com- 
manding influence  in  the  construction  of  pleasure,  and  other  car- 
riages designed  for  rapid  motion.     That  as  we  extend  the  height 
of  the  wheels,  we   increase  the  exposure  to  upsetting,  and  the 
danger  attending  it :  For  as  the  higher  the  wheel,  the  longer  is 
the  lever  on  which  its  motion  acts ;  and  as  the  axle,  on  which  the 
load  rests  is  necessarily  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  it  is  evident 
that  the  higher  the  wheel  the  greater  is  the  liability  to  upset. 

Such,  I  believe,  are   the  reasons  why  the  wheels  of  carriages 
ought,  for  the;  ease  of  the  horse  and  for  the  ease  of  the  rider,  to 
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be  made  much  higher  than  those  in  common  use  ;  and  such  the 
objections  to  any  increase  of  height.  Perhaps  it  may  be  admitted 
■with  propriety,  that  the  height  of  wheels  now  employed,  is  about 
that  medium  which  best  combines  every  practicable  advantage 
with  the  fewest  disadvantages.  But,  when  I  say  this,  I  mean  to 
be  understood  as  saying  it  of  the  present  mode  of  constructing 
wheel-carriages  with  straight  axles,  which  necessarily  raise  the 
load  above  the  centre  of  the  wheels. 

Suppose  it  practicable  to  increase  the  height  of  the  wheels  of 
a  Chaise,  for  instance,  to  any  desirable  extent,  and  that  not  only 
without  any  inconvenience  to  the  draught,  or  the  height  of  the 
load,  but  with  an  actual  advantage  from  themanner  of  appending 
it  This  would  readily  be  pronounced  the  grand  desideratum, 
while,  as  it  never  has  been  done,  it  would,  perhaps,  as  readily  be 
pronounced  impossible. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  following1  Presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury,  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New-York,  well  merits  the  serious  attention  of  the  friends  of  morality  and 
religion.  Many  of  the  e^ils  which  it  points  out,  are  as  extensive  as  the* 
State,  and  pervade  every  quarter,  in  some  degree.  What  effect  would  it 
have  if  the  grand  Inquest  of  other  counties,  should  inquire,  on  tlicl 
oaths,  for  similar  evils  ? 

City  and  county  of  New-York. 
COURT  OF  SESSIONS—MAY  TERM.— 1815. 

THE    FEOPLE. 

The  jurors  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New-York,  in  and  for 
the  body  of  the  city  and  county  of  New-York,  having  gone  through 
the  usual  business  for  which  they  were  summoned  by  this  court, 
cannot  leave  their  places  until  they  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  court  to  a  few  cases  of  grievance  and  public  nuisance,  as  call- 
ing aioud  for  legislative  interference,  if  the  arm  of  the  law  and 
the  numerous  ordinances  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  are  not 
found  sufficiently  strong  to  check  the  evils  of  which  they  com- 
plain. 

On  their  oaths,  they  present,  as  a  public  nuisance,  the  unbound  * 
ed  licentiousness  of  the  black'  and  colored  women  of  this  city,  who 
arc  living  in  a  state  of  debauchery  and  idleness — strolling  about 
our  public  walks  and  principal  streets  at  all  hours  after  sunset — 
using  obscene  and  infamous  language,  to  the  great  shame  of  our 
city,  and  the  example  of  others — offending  the  ears  of  every  decent 
person,  by  the  repetition  of  profane  oaths  and  vulgar  epithets—. 
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and  more  especially  on  the  sabbath  evenings,  crowding  and  jost- 
ling against  the  peaceable  citizens  of  this  city,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  people  of  this  state,  their  peace  and  dignity. 

The  jurors,  aforesaid,  need  not  to  remind  the  court,  that  the 
major  part  of  the  offences  on  your  calendar,  and  calling  for  your 
daily  judgment,  originate  from  those  vagrant  and  licentious  wo- 
men, who  not  only  have  their  haunts  of  assignations  with  their 
own  color,  but  who,  we  believe,  are  the  vile  instruments  of  seduc- 
tion and  ruin  to  many  of  the  youths  and  unfortunate  white  females 
that  are  so  frequently  arraigned  before  your  tribunal. 

They  likewise  present,  in  their  character  of  jurors  aforesaid, 
and  under  their  oath,  as  a  public  nuisance,  the  growing  and  incal- 
culable evil  of  those  numerous  and  multiplied  tippling  shops, 
and  petty  groceries,  who,  under  the  too  free  sanction  of  our  laws, 
obtain  a  license  to  vend  liquor,  and  a  few  articles  of  necessity,  to 
the  poor,  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  frequently  of  a  degenerate 
quality,  and  do  shamefully  abuse  the  freedom  granted,  by  keep- 
ing open  their  shops,  not  only  each  working  day,  but  all  hours  at 
night,  and,  in  many  cases,  on  the  day  set  apart  by  our  religion  and 
laws  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  free  from  traffic  as  from 
Tabor — thereby  harboring  and  encouraging  the  drunkard  in  his 
drunkenness,  and  enticing  the  idle  and  the  vicious  to  spend  their 
time  and  money,  to  the  great  injury  of  their  families,  and  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  people  cf  this  state. 

The  jurors  aforesaid,  for  the  city  and  county  aforesaid,  do  fur- 
ther present,  as  a  nuisance,  the  rude  and  disorderly  behaviour  of 
the  coachmen,  or  hack  drivers,  now  allowed  to  stand  at  the  place 
assigned  by  the  Corporation,  who  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  their  horses  without  reins,  snapping  their  whips,  crying- 
aloud  to  peaceable  citizens,  and  assaulting  each  other,  to  the 
great  danger  and  disturbance  of  the  good  people  of  this  ^tate. 

PETER  A.  SCHENCK,  Foreman. 


THE  BOUNDARY  ONE, 
Which  is  to  be  settled  by  Comm:  ;si  ners,  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  agreeably  to  the  late  Treaty,  has  excited  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  among  the  Newspaper  Mathematicians 
of  the  south— and  a  degree  of  :  tercst  in  the  public  mind  fully- 
equal  to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  subject.  What- 
ever  may  be  the  difficulty  of  detraining  the  true  point  of  lat.  45°, 
or  of  tracing  the  parcel  of  that  line,  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  writing  about  it,  I  apprehend  no  great  difficulty  in  this 
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■matter  will  be  found  by  the  Commissioners.  At  the  same  time  I 
take  it  upon  me  to  say  that  the  late  supposed  boundary  is  incor- 
rect by  several  miles  :  and  that,  at  least,  one. of  the  late  commis- 
sioners v:as  aware  of  this  at  the  time  of  running  that  line.  Na- 
tions, in  respect  to  boundaries,  too  often  conduct  like  those  in- 
dividuals who  leave  the  final  settlement  of  their  land-marks,  till 
the  land  becomes  worth  contending  about :  and  when  instead  of 
miles,  they  sustain  a  furious  controversy  for  inches ! 

LAKE  GEOEGE, 

A  view  of  which  is  given  in  this  number,  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  of  New-York,  principally  in  the  counties  of 
Warren  and  Washington,  from  sixty-two  to  near  one  hundred 
miles  north  of  Albany.  It  is  about  thirty-three  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  near  four  miles  iu  width,  and  discharges  north- 
ward into  Lake  Champlain  at  Ticonderoga.  The  water  of  this 
lake  is  remarkably  pure,  and  it  abounds  with  a  variety  of  very 
fine  fish  for  the  angler.  Trout,  and  salmon  trout,  of  a  large  size, 
are  taken  in  abundance,  with  many  other  kinds  of  fish.  The 
country  around  this  lake  is  very  romantic,  and  the  mountains  that 
Lrorder  k  are  some  of  the  highest  in  this  state.  The  View  em- 
braces the  ruins  of  Fort  George,  (at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,) 
the  remains  of  some  of  its  old  military  houses,  the  village  of 
Caldwell,  and  of  the  lake,  for  a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles. 
Strangers,  who  visit  the  watering  places  of  Saratoga  county,  are 
well  paid  for  their  trouble  by  extending  their  ride  by  Glen's 
Fails  on  the  Hudson,  to  Lake  George. 

Jfyte.     A  friend,  for  whose  judgment,  on  most  occasions,  I  have  the  high- 

t  regard,  happening-  to  cast  his  eye  on  the  above  article,  insists  on  my  ta- 

r>-  occasion  to  refer  my  readers  to  the  Gazetteer  of  New-York  for  a  more 

full  account  of  the  Lake*  &c.  *  and  let  one  thing  help  another/  in  the  true 

spirit  of  trade.     From  his  judgment  I  appeal,  and  submit  the  matter  to  the 

public.  Ed* 

Method  of  Manufacturing  Horn  in    China,  as  a  Substitute  for 

Glass. 
The  horn  generally  manufactured  by  the  Chinese  is  from  the 
horns  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  is  considered  as  a  good  substitute 
for  glass.  The  usual  method  of  managing  them  is,  to  bend  them 
by  immersion  in  boiling  hot  water,  after  which  they  are  cut  open 
and  flattened  ;  they  then  easily  scale,  or  are  separated  into  two 
or  three  thin  lamina,  or  plates.  In  order  that  these  plates  should 
be  made  to  join,  they  are  exposed  to  the  penetrating  effect  oi 
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steam,  oy  which  they  are  rendered  perfectly  soft.  By  applying 
the  edges  immediately  to  each  other,  and  pressing  them,  they 
instantly  adhere,  and  form  one  substance.  It  is  a  contrivance 
little  known  elsewhere  but  in  China. 
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Letter  from  the  Emperor  of  France,  to  the  Sovereigns. 

SIR,    MI    BEOTHEH, 

During  the  last  month,  you  will  have  learned  my  return  to  the  shore* 
of  France,  my  entry  into  Paris,  and  the  departure  of  the  Bourbon  family — 
the  true  cause  of  these  events  ought  also  to  be  understood  by  your  majesty. 
They  are  the  works  of  an  irresistible  power  ;  the  works  of  the  unanimous 
will  of  a  great  nation,  that  knows  its  duties  and  its  rights.  The  dynasty 
which  power  gave  to  the  French  people,  was  not  calculated  for  them — the 
Bourbons  would  neither  adopt  their  sentiments  nor  their  manners — it  be- 
came necessary  that  France  should  be  freed  from  them — her  voice  called  for 
a  deliverer ;  the  expectations  which  had  resolved  me  to  the  greatest  sacrifi- 
ces, had  been  frustrated.  I  am  come — and  from  the  point  where  I  touched 
the  shore,  the  love  of  my  people  has  borne  me  even  to  the  bosom  of  my 
capital.  The  first  wish  of  my  heart  is  to  repay  so  much  affection,  by  pre- 
serving an  honorable  state  of  peace.  The  re-establishment  of  the  Imperial 
throne  was  necessary  to  the  iiappiness  of  the  French ;  my  greatest  desire  is 
at  the  same  time  to  render  it  useful  in  securing  the  repose  of  Europe.  Suf- 
ficient glory  has  by  turns  adorned  the  banners  of  the  different  nations — 
the  vicissitude  of  things  has  also  caused?  the  greatest  misfortune  to  follow 
the  greatest  success.  The  finest  arena  is  now  opened  to  the  sovereigns, 
and  I  am  the  first  to  descend  into  it.  After  exhibiting  to  the  world  the 
drama  of  great  battles,  it  will  be  better  to  know  no  other  rivalship  than 
the  benefits  of  peace — no  other  strife  than  the  sacred  strife  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  France  is  pleased  to  proclaim  with  candor  this  noble  end  of  all 
her  wishes.  Jealous  of  her  independence,  the  immutable  principle  of  her 
politics  shall  be  the  most  absolute  respect  for  the  independence  of  other 
nations.  If  these  are,  as  I  feel  well  assured,  the  personal  sentiments  of 
your  majesty,  general  repose  is  secure  for  a  long  time  ;  and  justice,  made 
the  barrier  of  the  different  powers,  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  frontiers'; 
I  avail  myself  with  eagerness,  &c. 
Paris,  April  4,  1815.  NAPOLEON. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  LOUIS  XV1H. 

Frankfort,  April 

L<5uis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  to  those  of  my 
children  who  shall  see  these  presents,  greeting. 

He  who  has  deceived  you  for  ten  years  is  come  to  deceive  you  again.  Fif- 
teen days  have  hardly  passed  by,  since  by  treason  he  seated  himself  upon 
the  throne  to  which  your  wishes  have  called  me,  and  already  Europe  knows 
it,  and  Europe  indignant,  advances  to  annihilate  him  !  She  advances, 
Frenchmen !  Her  innumerable  phalanxes  will  speedily  pass  our  frontiers  . 
but  Europe,  is  not  your  enemy.  I  have  reconciled  her  to  you.  Henceforth 
you  will  only  see  in  these  strangers,  formerly  so  terrible,  generous  allies, 
who  come  to  aid  you  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  oppression.  All  these 
soldiers  of  Europe  march  under  the  same  flag,  and  that  is  the  white  one. 

Enfeebled  by  age  and  twenty-five  years  of  misfortunes,  I  will  not  say  un- 
to them,  like  my  grand  father  :  rally  under  my  -white  plume  !  but  I  will  fol- 
low them  near  to  the  field  of  honor.  Frenchmen  !  a  vain  illusion  of  glory 
spread  among  you,  has  carried  you  away  s  my  arms  are  open  to  you,  ccme 
cast  yourselves  into  them.  I  will  believe  you  never  quitted  them.  French- 
men !  who  is  he  among  you  who  will  bear  arms  against  me  !  I  am  not  you? 
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enemy,  I  am  your  king-,  I  am  brother  of  Louis  XVT.     I  come  like  Henry  IV, 
SfiXt  and  conquer  a  new  league ;  I  come  to  bring-  you  peace  and  honor. 

(Signed)  LUblb. 

v    °  The  Duke  of  Fxltejoe,  Minister  of  War. 

Paris,  ^Qpril  15. 
Xothine  demonstrates  more  the  indefinite  liberty  of  the  press  and  the 
nower  of  the  imperial  government,  than  what  we  read  m  the  public  paper- 
The  proclamations  of  Louis  XYHL  are  alongside  of  the  decisions  of  the 
imneror    often  without  comment,  without  reflection ;  but  these  proclama- 
t inns  resemble  the  effeminate  and  impotent  efforts  of  the  aged  Priam— they 
produce  no  eilect.     In  permitting  their  publication,  the  emperor  proves  that 
he  is  above  all  fear,  and  that  he  has  a  just  confidence  m  the  Irench  people, 
who  have  freely  chosen  him,  and  who  wish  him  only  for  a  sovereign      Those 
who  persuade  the  Count  de  Lille  to  print  these  proclamations,  and  who  do 
not  apprize  him  of  the  ridiculousness  of  comparing-  himself  without  ceasing 
t ,  Henrv  IV  understand  his  interests  very  little.     In  fact,  what  resemblance 
can  there  be  between  Henry  IV.  who  spent  his  life  in  combating-  withm  and 
without  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  Louis  XVIII.  who,  from  the  treaty 
ofPilnitz  to  this  moment  has  been  always  seeking;  to  excite  them  against  her. 
V  Decree  of  the  emoeror  Napoleon  dated  28th  March  last,  inserted  m  the 
Moniteur  of  the  9th  of  this  month,  recalls  to  their  flags  ail  the  officers  and 
soldiers  who  have  quitted  the  army  for  whatever  reason,  under  the    solemn 
promise  that  as  soon  as  actual  peace  shall   be  confirmed,  those  who  shall  have 
rejoined  the  army  in   consequence  of  the  decree,  shall  obtain  leave   to  return   to 
(heir  families.    The  minister  of  general  police,  Foucl.e,    duke  of  Otranto, 
hi  announcing  this  decree  to  the  prefect,  says,  «  We  are  at  peace,    the  Em- 
peror  has  solemnly  proclaimed  his  intention  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Paris ! 
What  then  is  the  object  ci'those  hostile  preparations  beyond  our  frontiers  i 
When  it  is  our  determination  to  take  no  concern  in  the  interior  arrangements 
of  neighboring  states,  will  those  states  pretend  to  the  right  ot  directing  our 
domestic  affairs  ?    Is  it  because  they  are  determined  to    govern  France,    by 
menaces,  by  arms,  and  by  masters  of  their  choice  ? 

«  \nd  what  kings,  what  nations  can  perceive,  without  terror,  such  an 
unheard  of  violation  of  independence  and  the  principles  which  form  the 
safety  of  all  nations  and  all  governments!  What  people,  if  they  are  not 
beaten  down  by  a  long  servitude,  can  consent  to  receive  a  monarch  from  the 
hands  of  strangers  ?  Our  fathers  have  seen  the  Stuarts  fatiguing  the  pity 
of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  shamefully  begging  their  aid.  They  saw 
England  set  at  defiance  the  menaces  and  the  arms  of  the  continent  and 
escape  by  this  last  act  of  courage  from  civil  troubles  from  the  poniards  of 
a  tyrannical  hypocrite,  and  terminate  a  revolution  wincn  had,  Eke  ours,  its 
extravagances',  its  errors,  and  the  want  of  a  new  dynasty.    _  .      t 

"Shall  France  be  more  unfortunate  ?  Shall  a  humiliation,  of  which  we 
do  not  find  an  example  in  the  history  of  any  free  people,  be  reserved  tor 
her  ?  Shall  she  suffer  any  to  dictate  laws  to  her,  when  she  has  the  riglit 
and  the  power  of  rejecting  every  species  of  yoke  ?  W  hen  300,000  warriors, 
experienced  in  battle,  and  2,000,000  of  citizens,  are  ready  to  march  at  the 
voice  of  the  country  ?  No !  The  throne  to  which  the  wishes  of  tour  mil- 
lions of  men  have  called  the  Emperor,  this  throne,  strengthened  by  so  many 
treaties,  made  illustrious  by  so  many  sacrifices,  consecrated  by  religion,  can 
never  become  the  prey  of  conquerors. 

"The  projects  conceived  at  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  and  in  the   uncer- 
tainty of  events,  will  not  be  brought  to  any  result*  and  will  have  no  success, 
when  Eurbpe^shall  learn  that  the  Bourbons   can  receive  no   other  succor 
than  that  of  hospitality  ;  when  she  shall  know  that  France,  finishing,  Willi 
I  !■<■  circle  Of  her  acknou  ledged  limits,  under  the  faith  o  es  and  tfi  • 

i  of  the  law  of  nation*,  the  grind  work  of  her  revolution,  shows 
'  unanimous  in  the  generous  design  of  resisting  oppression  ana  repul 
ions."         (Sic-ncd)  The  Duke  of  QTRANTO, 

Minister  of  the  qeneral  Bolia 
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STATE  PAPER. 
NEW  TREATY  OF  THE  ALLIED  POWERS, 

In  the  name  of  the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity  : 

Their  majesties,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  Emperor  of  Austria* 
the  King- of  Prussia,  ami  the  King  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great -Britain 
and  Ireland,  considering1  the  consequences  which  the  entrance  of  Bonaparte 
into  France,  and  the  present  situation  of  that  kingdom,  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  security  of  Europe,  have  determined,  in  these  weighty  cir- 
cumstances, to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  consecrated  in  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont.  The}"  have  therefore  agreed,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  mutually 
signed  by  each  of  the  four  powers,  to  renew  the  engagement  that  they  will 
defend  the  so  happily  restored  order  of  things  in  Europe,  against  all  viola- 
tion, and  to  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  for  carrying  this  engagement 
into  effect,  and  also  to  give  it  that  necessary  extension  which  existing  cir- 
cumstances imperiously  demand. 

[Here  follow  the  appointments,  in  the  usual  form,  of  the  different  plenipo- 
tentiaries, whose  names  are  undersigned.] 

Art.  1. — The  high  contracting  powers  solemnly  engage  to  unite  the  re- 
sources of  their  respective  states  for  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May,  1814,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna — to  carry  into  full  effect  the  dispositions  contained  in  these  trea- 
ties—inviolably to  observe  their  ratified  and  subscribed  agreements,  accord- 
ing to  their  full  import — to  defend  them  against  every  attack,  and  especial- 
ly against  the  projects  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Towards  this  end,  they  bind 
themselves,  should  the  king  of  France  desire  it,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
claration issued  on  the  13th  of  March,  with  common  consent  and  mutual 
agreement,  to  bring  to  justice  all  such  as  may  have  already  joined  or  shall 
hereafter  join  the  party  of  Napoleon,  in  order  to  compel  hm  to  relinquish 
his  projects,  and  to  render  him  incapable  in  future  of  disturbing  the  tranqui- 
lity of  Europe  and  the  general  peace,  under  the  protection  of  which  the 
rights,  the  freedom,  and  the  independence  of  nations,  have  been  established 
and  secured. 

2 — Although  so  great  and  salutary  an  object  does  not  permit  that  the 
means  destined  to  its  attainment  should  be  limited,  and  although  the  high 
contracting  powers  have  resolved  to  devote  to  this  object  all  such  resources 
as  they  can,  in  their  respective  situations,  dispose  of;  yet  they  have  never- 
theless agreed,  that  every  one  of  them  shall  constantly  have  in  the  field 
150,000  men  complete,  of  whom  at  least  one  tenth  shall  be  cavalry,  with  a 
proportionate  artillery,  (not  reckoning  garrisons)  and  to  employ  them  in  ac- 
tive and  united  service  against  the  common  enemy. 

3 — The  high  contracting  parties  solemnly  engage  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  but  in  agreement  with  each  other,  nor  until  the  object  of  the  war  as- 
signed in  the  first  article  of  the  present  treaty  shall  have  been  attained — nor 
until  Bonaparte  shall  be  wholly  and  completely  deprived  of  the  power  of 
exciting  disturbances,  and  of  being  able  to  renew  his  attempts  to  obtain  the 
chief  power. of  France. 

4 — As  the  present  treaty  principally  relates  to  the  present  circumstances, 
the  engagements  in  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  and  particularly  that  contained 
in  the  16th  article,  shall  again  recover  their  full  force,  as  soon  as  the  present 
object  shall  be  attained. 

5— E very  thing  relating  to  the  command  of  the  allied  armies,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  same,  &.c.  shall  be  regulated  by  a  special  convention. 

6--The  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  right  reciprocally  to  accre- 
dit with  the  generals,  commanders  of  their  armies,  officers,  who  shall  be  al- 
lowed the  liberty  of  corresponding  with  their  governments,  in  order  to  in- 
form them  of  the  military  events,  and  of  all  that  relates  to  the  operation  of 
the  armies. 

7— As  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  present  treaty  have  for  object 
to  maintain  the  general  peace,  the  high  contracting  powers  agree  to  invite 
Ml  the  powers  of  Europe  to  accede  to  them. 
VOL.  I.  G 
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8— As  the  present  treaty  is  simply  and  solely  entered  into  with  a  view  to 
support  France  and  every  other  threatened  country  against  the  attempts  of 
Bonaparte  and  his  adherents,  his  most  christian  majesty  shall  be  speci  lly 
invited  to  accede  thereto— and  in  the  event  of  his  majesty's  claiming-  the 
force  specified  in  article  2,  he  shall  make  known  what  assistance  his  circum- 
stances enable  him  to  contribute  towards  the  object  of  the  present  treat; 

'  9—  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  exchanged 
within  the  period  of  one  month,   or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  respective   plenipotentiaries    have  signed   and 

■:?aled  the  same. 

(LS)         Count  RASAMOWSKY, 

(LS)  Count  NESSELU;  H)^, 

(LS)  Prince  METTERXICtf, 

(LS)  Baron  WESsENREKG, 

(LS)  Prince  HARDENBERG, 

(LS)  Baron  HUMBOLDT, 

(LS)  WELLINGTON. 

At  Vienna,  the  25th  of  March,  1815. 

London ,  April  24.---  Admiral  Gantheume  has  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Toulon  fleet. 

The  Conscription  Laws  are,  it  is  said,  again  acted  upon  in  France. 

A  strong  Channel  fleet  will  be  immediately  collected,  as  a  fleet  of  obser- 
vation, under  the  command  of  Lord  Keith. 

The  publication  of  the  abdication  of  Maria  Louisa  is  expected  from  day 
«o  day,  but  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

Paris,  April  7. — The  plan  of  the  new  Constitution  was  finished  this  even- 
ing- | 

Deeply  deploring  the  event,  we  wait  for  the  official  or  authenticated  de= 
tails  of  the  late  horrid  massacre  of  the  American  Prisoners,  at  Dartmoor, 
in  England,  when  we  shall  present  them  to  our  readers. 

Jirtrw-Tork,  June  10,  1815.  The  Cartel  ship  Brunswick,  with  438  Amer- 
ican prisoners,  has  just  arrived  from  England.  A  ship  load  also  arrived  at 
Boston,  on  the  fth  inst. :  six  others  either  had,  or  were  about  to  sail,  with 
prisoners  for  the  U.  States. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Owing  to  a  want  of  experience,  in  forming  the  adjustment  of  parts,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  present  this  number  of  the  American  Magazine  in 
the  form  that  we  proposed,  nor  to  embrace  in  it  that  variety  which  we  in- 
tended. In  our  next,  we  hope  to  give  a  greater  variety,  and  to  bring  the 
arrangement  more  into  system.  Our  Monthly  Retrospect,  is  entirely 
crowded  out,  ^and  the  department  of  Foreign  Events,  is  far  less  than  we 
intended. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

X.,  and  O.,  are  invited  to  remember  us  often.     S.,  of  B.,  has  our  thanks. 
'  Duchess  County,*  is  on  file.     Juvenis,  is  under  consideration ;  and  we  ad- 
vise him  to  try  liis  pen  on  other  subjects.     II.,  on  the  economy   of  caloric, 
and  the  best  means  of  warming  Rooms    and  Houses,  both  writes  and  rea- 
sons well.     He  will  find  a  private  communication  soon,  through  the  channel 
that  he  proposes.  V.  M.     Albanierisis,  and  V.  S.,  were  received  too  late  for 
this  number.     Agricola,  has  taken  exactly  the  department  that  we   wished 
see  him  fill,  and  we  greet  him  most  heartily,  though  he  came  too  late 
!'<>r  this  month.     The  promise  of  S.,  of  R,  to  remember  us  sometimes,  we 
ell  remember.    J.  S.  C.  is   received:   Galena,  64  percent,  of  lead.     'A 
Manufacture*,'  shall  be  attended  to.     Is  Merino  native.,  or  imported  ?  P 
'  Cincinnati,  will  please  continue  his  attention 
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To  the  Editor  of  tlie  American  Magazine^ 

O.vondaga,  Mat  15,  1815. 
Sir, 

If  the  following"  Observations  are  of  any  utility,  they  are  at  your  ser- 
vice, and  should  you  desire  it,  I  may  send  some  more. 

OXOXDAGHARA. 

Thermometrical  Observations  made  near  Alanine:,  County  of  Onondaga,  De 

cember  1814. 
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Snowed  moderately  all  day,  (uvo  inches  deep.) 
Overcast,  high  wind  and  some  snow. 
Cold  high  wind,  some  snow. 
Fan-  and  light  wind,  remarkably  pleasant  day. 
Overcast,        „  clouds  and  sunshine. 

Overcast,        „  likely  for  rain 

Rain,  cloudy,  „     cloudy  &.  pleasant 

Overcast,  snow,  „ 

Snow,      „        sleet. 
Overcast,  snows  very  fast,  overcast 
Fair,  overcast,  snow. 
Overcast,    „       snows  very  fast. 
Overcast,    „  ,. 

Mist,  sleet,  overcast,  fair  at  evening. 
Overcast,,,       „  very  light  chilly  wind. 

.  Fair  &.  light  wind,  „  mist,  trees  cov.  with  Ice. 
Overcast,  „  thaws  fast,  and  misty,       „ 
Overcast  &.  thick  mist,  overcast,  cloudy. 
Fine  snow,  overcast,  cloudy. 
Overcast,     „  „      a  little  snow  fallen. 

Overcast  8c  flights  of  snow,  „  cold&. high  wind 
Cloudy,     „     overcast  and  strong  wind. 
Overcast,  fail',  cloudy  and  strong  wind 
Overcast  witli  snow,  overcast,      „ 
Cloudy,     „     and  pleasant,  cloudy. 
Fair  and  pleasant         „  „ 

Overcast,     "     and  strong  wind,  overcast. 
Freezing  rain,  rain,  rain  and  thick  mist. 
Mist  and  snow,  mist,  mist  and  snow. 
Snowed  moderately,  overcast,     „ 
ICloudy  and  flights  of  snow,  overcast. 

This  month  has  been  very  healthy.  The  snow  is  now  about  six  inchc- 
deep. 

Note.  We  thank  our  attentive  Correspendent,  and  take  this  occasion  to 
invite  a  continuance  of  his  favors  ;— and  to  express  our  wish  to  receive  ob- 
servations of  this  kind  from  as  many  of  oar  friends  as  can  make  it  conven- 
ient to  furnish  them.  Ewwn 


S. 


S. 
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The  average  state  of  the  atmosphere  from  1802  to  1808  inclusive,  in  Lon 
don,  is  shown  in  the  following-  table. 

Average  height  of  Average  height  of  Depth  of  rain 

the  Barometer.  the  Thermometer.  in  inches. 

180  -1 29.706 50.38 23.35 

3 29.778 50.31 26.39 

4 29.873 -50.65 34.00 

5 o9864— 18.00 25.00 

6 29.815 51.77 42.00 

7 29.746 51.66 26.00 

8 29.724 50.60 3U.50 


Ar.  for  7  years,  29-786  50,48  29.62 

Mhany,  6  Mo.  3,  1815,  5h.  afternoon.  At  3  precisely,  we  had  an  inter 
e=ting  storm  of  hail  and  rain,  with  a  few  vivid  streams  of  lightning".  The 
hail  fell  fast  during  six  minutes,  and  the  hail-stones  were  from  near  ^  inch 
to  i  and  |  diameter.  The  most  of  them  very  hard  and  diaphanous,  but  ma 
ny  of  the  largest  had  a  white  opake  centre,  and  on  cutting  them  open, 
a' small  cavity  was  found  in  or  near  the  middle.  The  cloud  gathered  around 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  the  S.  W.  and  burst  upon  us  very  sudden- 
lv,  with  a  strong  wind  from  that  quarter.  The  wind  had  been  southerly 
through  the  day,  and  the  air  warm  and  humid — the  thermometer  at  70°. 
The  atmosphere  is  still  loaded  with  vapor,  though  it  has  ceased  to  rain— - 
the  thermometer  62° . 

At  4, 1  took  the  opportunity  to  test  the  correctness  of  the.  thermometer, 
with  which  1  shall  record  the  temperatures  occasionally  for  this  Work.  Af- 
ter 3  minutes  immersion  in  a  pint  bowl  of  the  hail  that  had  just  fallen,  it 
indicated  32°  ;  and  on  adding  fine  salt,  it  fell  to  zero,  thus  determining  its 
correctness.  The  hail  was  nowr  congealed  to  a  solid  mass,  and  the  bowl 
was  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  beautiful  coat  of  radiated  white  frost. 
In  this  situation,  a  white,  dense  vapor,  rolled  over  the  brim  of  the  bowl,, 
and  descended  in  curls  to  the  floor.  The  whole  appearances  were  interest- 
ing, and  my  readers  will  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  this  minuteness,  to 
which  I  invite  other  observers,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  a  desirable  accu- 
racy in  similar  observations. 

During  the  storm,  a  sloop,  lying  at  the  Watering  Place,  was  struck  by  the 
lightning,  which  descended  to  the  hold  and  ruined  the  mast,  without  inju- 
ring any  body,  though  there  were  more  than  twenty  persons  on  board !  A 
truly  Providential  escape. 

The  greatest  heat  of  May,  was  cm  Sabbath  the  23th  at  4  P.  M,  89^°  ;— in 
the  sun,  101°.     The  wind  was  S.  on  the  river,  but  the  clouds  ran  from  N  .W 
all  day.     How  is  this  ?  The  greatest  heat  of  last  summer,  was  on  the  2d  of 
July,  89°,  and  tike  winds  were  precisely  as  above.     Both  these  high  extremes 
were  followed  by  l<ho  ones,  and  within  30  hours  the  temperature  fell  27°. 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE 

The  peculiar  pertinency  of  a  good  joke,  gives,  lo  the  wit  displayed  on 
th<  se  little  occasions,  all  its  value.  The  following  anecdote  will  lose  much 
of  .t:,  force  by  this  manner  of  relation.     M.  can  relate  it  to  the  life. 

\\  .  and  C.  1  wo  auctioneers,  were   rcmarkablv   disproportioned   in  their 
stature.     C.  wt3   a  mere  dwarf,  and   W.  very"  tall. '  At  a  public   sale,  C. 
mounted   a  hogshead  partly   filled   with  Scoi ck  snuff  in  bladders,  which 
i  one  end.     As  he   was    repeating   one-and-ten,  one-and-ten,  going, 
going,  gentlemen,  the    head    gave    way,  and  C.  descended   out  of 

sight— gonea  W  — and  the  sneezing  of  C* left  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
for  though  out  of  sight,  he  was  not  out  of  hearing.  The  effect  on  the 
crowd  was  indescribable  Q 
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Art.  I. — Hadad,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  James  A.  Hillhouse. 
author  of"  Percy's  Masque,"  and  "  The  Judgment."  New- 
York.     Bliss  &  White.  1825.     pp.208. 

Though  the  author  of  Hadad  has  chosen  to  give  his  work  the 
more  general  denomination  of  a  dramatic  poem,  it  has  all  the 
incidents  and  characteristics  of  a  tragedy.  It  is  continued  through 
the  proper  number  of  acts,  is  written  with  a  sufficient  regard  to 
dramatic  unities,  and  is  furnished  with  a  reasonable  number  and 
variety  of  characters.  It  has  a  regular  plot  and  catastrophe, 
and  the  personages  are  all  finally  disposed  of  according  to  the 
fairest  rules  of  poetical  justice.  Perhaps,  however,  the  author 
was  prevented  from  calling  it  a  tragedy,  by  supposing  that  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  introduction  of  supernatural  agents 
into  the  plot,  would  exclude  it  from  the  stage.  Let  it  be  a  dra- 
matic poem,  then,  since  the  author  chooses  to  call  it  so — at  all 
events,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  very  good  one. 

The  story  of  this  drama  is  founded  on  the  rebellion  of  Absa- 
lom. This  is  a  very  interesting  event  in  the  annals  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  and  the  actors  in  it  were  some  of  the  most  important 
personages  of  scripture  history.  How  far  subjects  drawn  from 
the  sacred  writings  are  proper  for  narrative  or  dramatic  poetry, 
is  a  question  about  which  there  has  been  much  discussion.  It 
has  been  urged,  among  other  objections  to  this  use  of  such  sub- 
jects, that  it  is  a  sort  of  unhallowed  mingling  of  fiction  with  the 
pure  truth  of  the  sacred  records,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to 
impair  our  reverence  for  the  history  of  our  religion,  and  our 
respect  for  the  lessons  which  that  history  was  intended  to  incul- 
cate. We  must  say,  however,  that,  with  all  proper  deference 
for  these  scruples,  we  cannot  help  thinking  them  entirely  unne- 
cessary. 

The  human  personages  mentioned  in  sacred  history  must  be 
considered  as  actual  human  beings,  subject  to  the  common  pas- 
sions and  infirmities  of  our  race,  and,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
ordinary  influences  of  s^ood  and  ill  fortune.     It  cannot  surely  be 
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impious  to  suppose  that  what  we  are  told  of  them  in  scripture 
is  not  the  whole  of  this  history.     We  are  not  forbidden  to  dwell 
upon  what  we  may  conceive  to  be  their  emotions,  in  the  various 
passages  of  their  lives  which  are  recorded,  nor  to  fancy  the  par- 
ticulars of  those  events  which  are  related  only  in  general  terms, 
nor  even  to  imagine  them  engaged  in  adventures  of  which  no 
account  has  come  down  to  us.     So  long  as  this  is  done  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  correspond  with  what  is  related  of  their  charac- 
ters and  actions  in  holy  writ,  we  cannot  see  that  any  thing  is 
done  to  offend  the  most  delicate  conscience.     We  cannot  see 
that  it  has  the  least  tendency  to  weaken  the  impression  produ- 
ced upon  us  by  the  narratives  of  scripture;  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  us,  that  by  leading  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  them  more 
intently,  it  will  naturally  deepen  and  confirm  it.     This  field 
ought  at  least  to  be  as  free  to  the  poet  as  to  the  pulpit  orator. 
Nobody  thinks  of  passing  a  censure  upon  the  latter,  when,  suf- 
fering his  imagination  to  kindle,  and  his  heart  to  become  warm 
with  his  subject,  he  expatiates  upon  the  fraternal  affection  of 
Joseph,  or  amplifies  the  filial  devotion  of  Ruth. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  form  in  which  the  poem  is  cast  can  make 
no  difference  with  the  principle  in  this  case.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  it  be  dramatic  or  narrative,  as  long  as  it  is  not  made  the 
subject  of  scenic  representation ;  for  no  greater  liberty  is  taken 
with  scripture  history  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  it  may  be  further  said,  that  the 
natural  effect  of  these  subjects  upon  the  mind  of  the  writer  is 
not  such  as  to  ensure  the  free  and  happy  exertion  of  his  pow- 
ers. The  habitual  reverence  with  which  we  regard  them,  awes 
and  represses  the  imagination.  The  dread  of  taking  improper 
liberties  with  his  subject,  and  the  fear  of  offending  the  scruples 
of  others,  act  as  shackles  upon  the  invention  of  the  writer ;  and, 
amidst  all  these  influences,  there  is  danger  that  he  will  rest  in 
common-places,  and  that  his  work  will  be  tame  and  spiritless. 
There  is  great  difficulty,  also,  in  awakening,  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  a  strong  interest  in  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  the 
personages  upon  whom  the  action  of  the  piece  depends.  This 
is  a  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  dispensation  of  which 
they  were  the  subjects.  There  is  something  in  the  idea  of  mor- 
tals taken  into  so  intimate  a  relation  with  the  Divine  Being, 
which  rebukes  and  repels  earthly  sympathy.  These  are  diffi- 
culties— serious  difficulties ;  but  they  are  not  insurmountable. 
They  render  the  work  of  the  poet  arduous — not  impossible. 
The  imagination  may  still  soar  high,  and  the  invention  act  vigo- 
rously, in  the  permitted  direction ;  and  that  sympathy  which  we 
are  slow  to  yield,  may  still  be  wrung  from  us  by  the  truth  and 
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force  with  which  his  scenes  and  situations  are  brought  home  to 
our  hearts.  The  great  epic  of  Milton  was  written  in  defiance 
of  the  highest  degree  of  these  difficulties,  yet  it  is  the  noblest 
poem  in  our  language  ;  nor  is  his  Paradise  Regained  unworthy 
to  be  the  last  work  of  so  great  a  man.  His  Samson  Agonistes, 
full  of  grand  sentiments  and  strains  of  high  philosophy,  seems  to 
owe  its  want  of  dramatic  interest,  not  to  any  inherent  defect  in 
the  subject,  but  to  the  cold  model  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  after 
which  it  was  composed.  Cowley  appears  to  have  discontinued 
the  writing  of  his  Davideis  because  it  was  not  worth  finishing  5 
but  neither  would  it  have  been,  had  the  subject  been  taken  from 
profane  history.  In  our  time,  Byron,  in  his  dramatic  poems, 
founded  on  subjects  taken  from  the  scriptures,  has  emancipated 
himself,  as  might  be  expected,  even  from  the  most  salutary  of 
those  restraints  which  their  sacredness  imposes  on  the  mind. 
Along  with  many  interesting  situations,  and  much  impassioned 
sentiment,  they  contain  no  small  proportion  of  indecency  and 
blasphemy.  His  impiety,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  conse- 
quence of  his  choice  of  subjects ;  his  choice  of  subjects  only  ren- 
ders his  impiety  the  more  palpable  and  revolting.  Moore,  in  his 
Loves  of  the  Angels,  is  apparently  too  little  in  earnest  to  be 
deeply  interesting  ;  he  dallies  too  idly  with  his  subject,  and  his 
pretty  amatory  language  has  an  unnatural  sound  in  the  mouths 
of  celestials.  In  the  instance  of  Montgomery,  however,  it 
should  seem  that  a  sacred  subject  has  imparted,  to  a  genius  of 
no  great  original  power,  an  unwonted  spring  and  vigour,  a  deep- 
er pathos,  and  a  finer  play  of  imagination.  His  World  before 
the  Flood  we  think  altogether  the  best  of  his  larger  poems.  The 
Sacred  Dramas  of  Milman  are  admitted  to  be  superior  to  any 
thing  else  which  he  has  written.  They  certainly  possess  great 
tragic  effect,  and  though  composed  with  little  skill  in  the  deli- 
neation of  character,  and  overloaded  with  ambitious  ornament, 
are  yet  much  sought  after,  and  read  with  interest  and  pleasure. 
It  is  owing,  we  suspect,  to  some  other  cause  than  the  chilling- 
influence  of  such  subjects  upon  the  powers  of  the  writers,  or 
their  want  of  attraction  over  the  minds  of  readers,  that  the 
Exodiad  of  Cumberland  is  forgotten,  that  the  Conquest  of  Ca- 
naan reposes  in  the  dust  of  the  bookseller's  shelves,  and  that 
the  Sacred  Dramas  of  Miss  Hannah  More  have  found  little 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  light  age  for  which  they  were  written. 

In  looking  over  the  names  of  those  English  poets  who  have 
made  use  of  the  materials  furnished  by  the  sacred  writings,,  it 
will  appear  that,  generally  speaking,  wherever  great  powers  of 
mind  have  been  brought  to  the  work,  their  exertion  has  been 
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attended  with  success  ;  and  that  those  who  have  written  bad 
poems,  owe  their  failure  quite  as  much  to  the  want  of  talent  as 
to  the  unfortunate  choice  of  a  subject.  Thus  we  have  some- 
thing better  than  mere  theory  to  guide  us  in  this  discussion. 
The  very  history  of  our  literature  proves  that  these  materials 
may  be  converted  to  the  purposes  of  poetry,  and  that  although 
perhaps  not  the  most  attractive  in  their  nature,  nor  the  best 
adapted  to  the  favorable  exertion  of  ordinary  talents,  they  are 
yet  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  account  in  the  hands  of  a 

master. 

If  we  look  at  Hadad  with  a  view  of  seeing  in  what  manner 
the  author  has  surmounted  the  difficulties  arising  from  his 
choice  of  a  subject,  we  shall  be  apt  to  form  a  high  estimate  of 
his  powers.  Whatever  constraint  these  difficulties  may  have 
put  upon  his  invention,  he  has  certainly  contrived  with  great 
art  to  remove  all  appearance  of  embarrassment  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  fable,  and  has  constructed  his  plot,  and  sketched  his 
characters,  with  all  the  felicity  and  apparent  freedom  of  one 
who  was  dealing  with  a  subject,  which  he  was  at  liberty  to 
mould  into  any  shape  that  might  suit  his  fancy.  Indeed,  if  we 
compare  this  work  with  Percy's  Masque,  his  earlier  dramatic 
effort,  we  shall  perceive  an  essential  degree  of  superiority  in 
many  of  the  important  qualities  of  dramatic  writing.  Every 
thing  about  it  is  better  calculated  to  command  and  fix  the  at- 
tention, the  incidents  are  more  varied  and  striking,  and  where 
there  is  declamation,  it  is  at  least  spirited  declamation.  The 
characters  are  more  forcibly  drawn,  and  more  skilfully  distin- 
guished, and  there  is  a  deeper  infusion  of  passion — the  soul  of 
the  drama.  The  diction,  also,  though  preserving  throughout 
the  same  character  of  manliness  and  vigor,  which  character- 
izes the  former  work,  is  yet  pruned  from  its  defects,  and  ren- 
dered more  unaffected,  flexible,  and  idiomatic. 

Hadad,  a  principal  actor  in  the  fable  of  this  drama,  is  a  son 
of  the  king  of  Syria,  detained  as  an  hostage  at  the  court  of 
David.  At  least,  it  is  in  this  character  that  he  is  first  intro- 
duced to  us,  though  he  afterwards  turns  out  to  be  a  very  differ- 
ent sort  of  personage.  He  becomes  the  friend  and  bosom 
counsellor  of  Absalom,  and, — as  in  every  tragedy,  love  is  of 
course  an  important,  if  not  essential  ingredient, — the  lover 
of  his  daughter.  He  incites  Absalom  to  rebel  against  his 
father,  corrupts  the  loyalty  of  Mephibosheth,  and  endeavours 
to  shake  the  faith  of  Tamar,  (for  such  is  the  name  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Absalom,)  in  the  religion  of  her  country.  There  is  great 
beauty  in  the  following  dialogue,  which  is  made  to  introduce 
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an  insidious  eulogy  of  Hadad  upon  the  beautiful  Syrian  mytho- 
logy, and  an  attempt  to  make  her  doubt  the  goodness  of  the 
Being  whom  she  worshipped  : 

"  The  garden  of  Absalom's  house  on  Mount  Zion,  near  the  palace* 
overlooking  the  city.    Tamae  sitting  by  a  fountain. 
Tarn.     How  aromatic  evening  grows !  The  flowers, 
And  spicy  shrubs,  exhale  like  onycha  ; 
Spikenard  and  henna  emulate  in  sweets. 
Blest  hour  !  which  He,  who  fashioned  it  so  fair, 
So  softly  glowing,  so  contemplative, 
Hath  set,  and  sanctified  to  look  on  man. 
And  lo  !  the  smoke  of  evening  sacrifice 
Ascends  from  out  the  tabernacle.     Heaven 
Accept  the  expiation,  and  forgive 
This  day's  offences  ! — Ha  !  the  wonted  strain, 
Precursor  of  his  coming! — Whence  can  this — 
It  seems  to  flow  from  some  unearthly  hand — 

Enter  Hadad. 

Had.    Does  beauteous  Tamar  view,  in  this  clear  fount, 
Herself,  or  heaven  ? 

Tarn.    Nay,  Hadad,  tell  me  whence 
Those  sad,  mysterious  sounds. 

Had.     What  sounds,  dear  Princess  ? 

Tarn.     Surely,  thou  knowest;  and  now  I  almost  think 
Some  spiritual  creature  waits  on  thee. 

Had.     I  heard  no  sounds,  but  such  as  evening  sends 
Up  from  the  city  to  these  quiet  shades  ; 
A  blended  murmur  sweetly  harmonizing 
With  flowing  fountains,  feathered  minstrelsy, 
And  voices  from  the  hills. 

Tarn.     The  sounds  I  mean, 
Floated  like  mournful  music  round  my  head. 
From  unseen  ringers. 

Had.     When  ? 

Tam.     Now,  as  thou  earnest. 

Had.     'Tis  but  thy  fancy,  wrought 
To  ecstacy  ;  or  else  thy  grandsire's  harp 
Resounding  from  his  tower  at  eventide. 
I've  lingered  to  enjoy  its  solemn  tones, 
Till  the  broad  moon,  that  rose  o'er  Olivet, 
Stood  listening  in  the  zenith  ;  yea,  have  deemed 
Viols  and  heavenly  voices  answered  him. 

Tam.     But  these— 

Had.     Were  we  in  Syria,  I  might  say 
The  Naiad  of  the  fount,  or  some  sweet  Nymph, 
The  goddess  of  these  shades,  rejoiced  in  thee, 
And  gave  thee  salutations;  but  I  fear 
Judah  would  call  me  infidel  to  Moses. 

Tam.    How  like  my  fancy  !  When  these  strains  precede 
Thy  steps,  as  oft  they  do,  I  love  to  think 
Some  gentle  being  who  delights  in  us 
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Is  hovering  near,  and  warns  me  of  thy  coming : 

But  they  are  dirge-like. 
Had.     Youthful  fantasy, 

Attuned  to  sadness,  makes  them  seem  so,  lady. 

So  evening's  charming  voices,  welcomed  ever, 

As  signs  of  rest  and  peace  ; — the  watchman's  call, 

The  closing  gates,  the  Levite's  mellow  trump 

Announcing  the  returning  moon,  the  pipe 

Of  swains,  the  bleat,  the  bark,  the  housing-bell, 

Send  melancholy  to  a  drooping  soul. 

Tarn.     But  how  delicious  are  the  pensive  dreams 

That  steal  upon  the  fancy  at  their  call ! 

Had.     Delicious  to  behold  the  world  at  rest. 
Meek  labour  wipes  his  brow,  and  intermits 
The  curse,  to  clasp  the  younglings  of  his  cot ; 
Herdsmen,  and  shepherds,  fold  their  flocks — and  hark ! 
What  merry  strains  they  send  from  Olivet ! 
The  jar  of  life  is  still ;  the  city  speaks 
In  gentle  murmurs  ;  voices  chime  with  lutes 
Waked  in  the  streets  and  gardens  ;  loving  pairs 
Eye  the  red  west  in  one  another's  arms ; 
And  nature,  breathing  dew  and  fragrance,  yields 
A  glimpse  of  happiness,  which  He,  who  formed 
Earth  and  the  stars,  had  power  to  make  eternal." — pp.  S3 — 36 . 

There  is  a  very  pretty  and  well  imagined  scene,  in  which 
Hadad  endeavours  to  extract  from  the  youthful  Solomon  the 
secret  of  his  having  received  the  royal  unction  to  qualify  him 
for  being  the  successor  of  David  on  the  throne  of  Israel, — 
and  another  of  admirable  splendor  and  pathos,  in  which  the 
Syrian  discloses  his  mysterious  knowledge  mysteriously  ob- 
tained, of  the  nature  and  occupations  of  the  spiritual  beings  shut 
out  from  heaven,  who  inhabit  the  air  and  the  chambers  of  the 
earth.  In  the  mean  time,  Hadad,  in  order  to  confirm  Absalom 
in  the  design  of  seizing  his  father's  crown,  contrives  a  meeting 
between  him  and  Balaam-Haddon,  a  Chaldean  soothsayer,  in 
the  sepulchre,  which  David  had  built  to  receive  his  own  re- 
mains, and  had  filled  with  treasures  and  spoils  of  nations. 

"  Nothing  but  gold  of  Ophir,  pearls,  and  gems 

Of  priceless  value.     How  they  catch  the  lamp  beams. 

And  sparkle,  as  I  wave  it,  like  the  stars 

Upon  a  fitful  night  of  clouds.     And  lo! 

The  marble  in  whose  womb  he  means  to  sleep." — p.  81. 

Balaam-Haddon  performs  divers  incantations  ;  a  phantom  ap- 
pears and  announces  himself  as  the  Genius  of  the  Throne  of 
Israel,  who  had  built  up  and  maintained  the  greatness  of  Da- 
vid. Absalom  inquires  of  him  in  what  manner  he  might  se- 
cure  his  lawful  birthright.     The  spirit  answers— 

"A  hostile  planet,  near  allied  to  thee, 
Threatens  eclipse  and  Mood  :  nVrrome  but  that. 
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And  length  of  days,  and  glory  shall  be  thine. 
That  powerful  star  is  Solomon's,  and  rides 
Hard  by  the  ascendant." — p.  85. 

The  principal  value  of  this  scene  lies  in  the  incident  which 
follows  the  disappearance  of  the  Genius.  Balaam-Haddon  is 
seized  with  a  prophetic  ecstacy,  in  which  he  darkly  predicts 
the  future  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  The  idea  is  happily  taken 
from  the  sublime,  but  unwilling  benediction  pronounced  by  Ba- 
laam, the  son  of  Beor,  upon  the  tribes  of  Israel.  As  the  in- 
spiration passes  off,  the  soothsayer  falls  into  a  trance, 
and  the  artful  Hadad  takes  this  opportunity  to  persuade  Absa- 
lom that  the  prophecy,  to  which  he  has  just  listened,  relates  to 
the  extent  and  glory  of  his  own  reign.  Next,  we  have  the 
meeting  of  the  conspirators,  which  is  given  with  great  liveliness 
and  spirit.  The  arrangements  for  the  insurrection  are  made, 
and  Absalom  departs  for  Hebron,  on  the  pretence  of  offering  a 
sacrifice,  but  in  reality  to  take  the  command  of  an  army  of 
rebels  mustered  there.  In  the  last  scene  of  the  third  act, 
Tamar,  from  the  roof  of  her  father's  palace,  hears  the  cry  and 
rush  of  multitudes,  and  beholds  the  confusion  of  the  city,  when 
Absalom  is  proclaimed  king  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  father  is 
compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  She  leaves  the  house  of 
her  father,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  tabernacle.  The  search 
made  after  her,  at  midnight,  by  Hadad  and  Absalom,  gives  the 
author  an  opportunity  of  setting  before  us  a  striking  picture  of 
the  licentious  and  tumultuous  riot  and  violence  of  a  city,  that 
had  just  changed  masters.  At  last  the  place  of  her  retreat  is 
discovered ;  Hadad,  attended  by  several  of  Absalom's  guards, 
goes  to  the  tabernacle,  and  while  the  guards  enter  to  require 
that  she  attend  her  father,  Hadad,  watched  at  a  distance  by 
Maugrabin,  one  of  his  creatures,  remains  intently  looking 
through  the  vail,  when  the  following  scene  ensues  : 

"  Had.    Lo !  lo  ! — the  bloody  shrine  of  sacrifice, — 
The  cherub-tissued  curtains,— the  seven  branches, 
Revealing  through  the  censer's  smothering  fume 

The  dim  magnificence! Each  implement 

As  he  prescribed. These  must  be  symbols,  types 

Of  things  hereafter. 

Maug.  (muttering  to  himself.)  Tempt  him,  if  thou  wilt- 
Pry  in  his  secrets  till  devouring  fire 
Break  out  upon  thee — Yea,  within  the  snuff 
Of  that  detested  incense  ! — How  the  wreaths 
Begin  to  curl  about  him  i — I'll  not  risk 
Annihilation.     [Exit.) 

Had.    Wherefore  should  I  tremble  ? — ■ 
Mortals  have  gazed  unblinded — Moses  saw 
The  lightning  of  his  glory  pass.— — But  I— 
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How  could  Ijfront  the  terrible  array 

If  yonder  vail  should  part One  flash  might  end  me  ! 

"What  holds  them  parleying  ?    This  abhorred  smoke 
Is  worse  than  Stygian — every  breath  I  draw 
Is  mortal  agony. — Leave  her  I  will  not 

In  custody  of  those  arch  hypocrites 

[Re-enter  Guards,  with  Tamar.] 
3Iean  ye  to  stay  eternity  ? 

First  Guard.     We  stayed  not. 

Had.     Peace ! 

Second  Guard,    (aside  to  his  comrade.) 
Look  how  convulsed  and  pale  he  is  ; 
And  see,  his  breast  is  bloody." — pp.  148,  149. 

Absalom  is  restrained  by  the  advice  of  Hushai,  one  of  his 
counsellors,  but  friendly  to  the  interests  of  David,  from  imme- 
diately pursuing  the  latter,  by  which  means  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  strengthening  his  ranks,  and  preparing  for  battle.  The 
retreat  of  David  with  his  followers  is  represented  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  interesting  and  affecting 
circumstances.  On  the  morning,  the  two  armies  engage  near 
the  wood  of  Ephraim.  Tamar,  guarded  by  an  escort  of  twenty 
horsemen,  is  placed  by  her  father  in  the  charge  of  Hadad,  to 
whom  he  had  promised  her  in  marriage.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  passages,  which  seem  a  little  overwrought,  the 
description  of  the  battle  is  given  with  infinite  spirit,  and  the 
reader  is  made  acquainted  with  its  particulars  as  they  occur  by 
a  very  ingenious  and  happy  method.  Hadad  and  Tamar  take 
shelter  in  the  tent  of  an  Ishmaelite  family,  who  had  come  to 
gather  spices  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim,  and  the  Ishmaelites,  as 
they  drop  in,  one  by  one,  with  the  bloody  spoils  of  the  combat, 
bring  intelligence  of  its  progress.  At  length  the  troops  of  Ab- 
salom are  routed,  and  himself  slain.  Hadad  contrives  to  disen- 
gage himself  from  the  horsemen,  and  with  Tamar,  under  the 
pretence  of  providing  for  her  safety,  penetrates  farther  into  the 
solitary  forest.  In  the  last  scene  of  the  drama,  the  author  seems 
to  have  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  we  recollect  few  passages 
of  dramatic  poetry,  written  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  with 
which  this  part  of  the  work  will  not  bear  an  advantageous  com- 
parison. 

"  Ji  sequestered  place  in  the  ivood,  surrounded  ivith  thick  dark  trees :  a 
fountain,  near  a  cave:  Enter  Hadad  and  Tamar. 
Tarn.  But  why  dismount  here  ? — night  approaches,  Hadad  : — 
See,  the  slant  sunbeams  gild  but  the  tall  tree-tops, 
And  evening  sables  all  below.     The  wood 
Grows  drear  and  dismal:  let's  escape  from  it. 

Had.  But  we  must  wait  the  guard. — Come,  sit  with  me 
Reside  this  mossy  fountain  :  All  is  still  here  :— 
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List  the  sweet  birds  nestling  among  the  boughs  ; 
All  else  soft  silence  :  tumult  comes  not  here. 
Sit  by  this  crystal  spring  awhile. 

Tarn.  No,  no, 
I  will  not  sit ;  we  must  not  linger  here. 
My  father  bade  us  haste :  we  disobey, 
And  risk  his  anger. — Keep  thy  hands  from  me. 

Had.  But  whither  shall  we  fly  ? 

Tarn.  Where  he  commanded. 

Had.  To  vassnl  Geshui ! — Who  can  there  protect  us  ? 

Or  in  Damascus' tributary  walls? 

Hear  me,  sweet  Princess,  bright  star  of  my  being, 
Fly,  fly  with  me  beyond  this  wretched  scene 
Of  civil  strife,  and  never-ending  discord, 
To  realms  of  quietness,  where  we  may  dwell 
In  lasting  peace." — pp.  187,  138. 

After  vainly  exhausting  every  argument  which  his  ingenuity 
can  supply,  to  persuade  her  to  fly  with  him  from  the  confines  of 
Israel,  and  dwell  with  him  in  peace  and  happiness  in  a  distant 
country,  he  addresses  her  with  loftier  and  more  thrilling  rea- 
sons. 

"  Nay,  hold  !  for  thou  must  listen.     And,  if  deaf 
To  love,  I  can  speak  that  will  touch  thy  ear 
To  fearful  ecstacy. 

[Tamar  startled  :  he  proceeds  in  an  agitated  manner.] 
— Confide  in  me, 
And  turn  thy  back  on  this  curs'd  land  for  ever, 
And  I'll  convey  thee  to  a  Paradise, 
Where  thou  shalt  reign  the  worshipped  Queen  of  realms 
To  which  this  Canaan  is  a  darksome  span. 
Beings  shall  serve  thee  brighter  than  thy  dreams: 
The  Elements  shall  stoop  to  thee ;  the  Sea 
Disclose  her  wonders,  and  receive  thy  feet 
Into  her'pearly  chambers  ;  radiant  clouds 
Shall  be  thy  chariot ;  thou  shalt  roam  the  skies: — - 
To  satisfy  thy  noble  thirst  of  knowledge, 
Ages,  forgotten  ages  shall  cast  up 
Their  hoarded  treasures,  ere  the  mighty  flood 
Covered  the  mountains,  ere  this  rolling  Earth 
Stood  in  her  station: — Thou  shalt  know  the  Stars, 
The  Houses  of  Eternity,  their  names, 
Their  courses,  destiny  ; — all  secrets  high. 

Tarn.  Talk  not  so  madly,  Hadad. 

Had.  (vehemently.)  Speak answer 

Wilt  thou  be  mine  if  mistress  of  them  all  ? 

Tarn.  I  know  not  what  I  fear  when  I  say,  No. 
Thou  wouldst  not  wrong  me  in  this  lonely  wood, 
Confided  to  thee  as  a  sacred  trust — 
Alas!  and  yet  thy  passion-troubled  mien 
Appals  me. 
Vol.  I.  2 
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Had.  (haughtily.)  Ha  ?  perhaps  thou  doubt'st  my  power  ? 
Whom  dost  thou  think  me  ? 

Tarn.  Able  to  achieve 
What  human  strength  and  genius— 

Had.  (with  scorn.)  Human  strength. 

Tarn    What  horrid  thought  of  pride  curls  thy  pale  lip, 

Ann  ruffles  all  thy  form  ? O,  look  not  thiis- 

Thy  eyes  are  terrible— Protect  me,  Heaven  .— 
How,  how  have  I  offended  ? 

Had.  Still,  thou  deem'st  me 
Hadad— the  man— the  worm— the  heritor 
Of  a  poor  vanquished  tributary  king! 

Then  know  me— 

Taw.  (terrified.)  Heavens  !  O,  heavens  ! 
Had.  This  form  was  Hadad's— 

But  I— the  Spirit— I— the  Power  who  speak 
Through  these  clay  lips— am  from  the  Heaven  of  Heavens, 
The  peer  of  Angels."— pp.  191.  193. 
He  then  informs  her  that,  while  yet  an  invisible  spirit,  he 
had  seen  her,  and  had  become  enamoured  of  her  early  beauty, 
Ions  before  her  acquaintance  with  him  whose  form  he  now 
wears.     He  relates  his  sufferings  from  the  miseries  of  jealousy 
when  » that  curst  Syrian,  fresher  than  Adonis,"  became  her  com- 
panion and  lover,  and  tells  her  that  one  day  finding  Hadad I  new- 
ly  slain  by  robbers  in  a  solitary  spot,    he  dared  the  dreadful 
consequences  denounced  against  such  an  act  and  entered  into 
and  animated  his  body.     To  convince  her  of  the  truth  of  his 
narrative,  he  shows  her  the  wounds  yet  fresh  on  his  breast. 

«  Had.  Immedicable  wounds  that  thrill  and  throb 
Hourlv,  as  with  the  mortal  steel,  and  gush 
Fresh" blood,  when  stronger  passions  shake  my  frame s ; 
No  art  can  heal  them  and  no  balm  assuage,  —p.  iut>. 
He  then  scoops  a  handful  of  water  from  the  fountain  beside 
him,  and  offers  to  sprinkle  it  upon  her,  and  make  her  bloom 
and  live  for  ages.     She  recoils  from  his  approach,  abjures  his 
accursed  love,  and  makes  her  appeal  to  heaven. 

«  Had.  No  more— we'll  argue  after— Thou,  at  least, 
Shalt  never  bear  the  Incarnate  Foe  we  fear .  —p.  ia». 
He  then  drags  her  shrieking  into  the  cavern.  A  party  of 
Cherethites,  the  followers  of  David,  appear,  and  the  catastro- 
phe is  thus  described  by  one  of  them,  who  had  ventured  into  the 
cavern,  and  now  rushes  out  pale  and  trembling.  His  compa- 
nions inquire  of  him  the  cause  of  his  affright,  and  what  he  Hart 
seen  : 

"  Cherethite.  One  like  the  Cherubim, 
Dreadfully  glistering,  wing'd,  and  dazzling  bright 
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As  lightning,  whose  fierce-bickering  eyeballs  shot 
Sparkles  like  arrows,  filling  all  the  cave 
With  red  effulgence, — smiting  with  grasp'd  beams 
A  howling,  withering,  ghast,  demoniac  shape, 
Crouched  like  a  venomous  reptile, — rage  andfeaj^ 
Gleaming  in  his  fell  eyes, — who  cursed,  and  gri^K'd, 
And  yelled,  till  death's  last  livid  agony." — pp.  200,  201. 

The  blasted  body  of  Hadad  is  dragged  from  the  cave,  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  and  loathing,  and  Tamar  is  restored  to  her  friends 
in  Jerusalem. 

The  character  of  Tamar  is  finely  and  delicately  drawn.  A 
good  deal  of  talent  is  also  shown  in  the  sketches  we  have  of  the 
fearless,  fiery,  and  sanguinary  Joab,  of  the  frank  and  humane 
Ittai,  of  the  mild  and  benevolent  David,  and  the  ambitious  and 
impetuous  Absalom.  Hadad,  likewise,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  a 
fortunate  conception,  and  the  author  has  managed  it  with  ex- 
ceeding art.  He  has  contrived  to  interest  us  in  his  fortunes, 
before  we  are  suffered  to  know  that  he  is  a  fallen  spirit  inhabit- 
ing a  human  body.  His  youth,  his  eloquence,  his  sensibility  to 
natural  beauty,  his  passion  for  Tamar,  his  melancholy,  and  his 
tears,  for  the  poet  even  gives  him  tears,  all  conspire  to  enlist 
our  sympathy  in  his  favour.  There  is,  throughout,  something 
mysterious  in  his  demeanour  and  language,  in  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  efficiency  of  his  agency,  and  he  frequently 
drops  dark  allusions  to  his  real  character,  and  seems  more  than 
once  on  the  point  of  revealing  it  to  Tamar.  All  these  circum- 
stances prepare  the  mind  for  the  disclosure  which  he  finally 
makes,  so  that  although  it  surprises  and  agitates,  it  does  not 
shock  us.  Even  after  this  disclosure,  our  principal  feeling  to- 
wards him  is  that  of  compassion,  and  it  is  not  till  just  before  the 
conclusion,  when  all  the  demon  breaks  out  through  his  disgui- 
ses, that  we  are  made  thoroughly  to  detest  him.  We  are  also 
greatly  mistaken,  if  there  is  not,  in  the  idea  of  a  fiend  taking  the 
place  of  a  human  soul,  and  animating  a  human  body,  something 
more  palpably  appalling,  something  of  more  substantial  terror, 
than  in  the  common  machinery  of  mere  bodiless  phantoms  and 
spectres.  It  is  an  idea  which  our  minds,  accustomed  as  they 
are  to  speculate  on  the  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  admit  with- 
out difficulty.  It  confers  on  the  object  of  our  apprehensions  a 
certain  fearful  connexion  and  kindred  with  our  race,  making  it 
to  walk  and  dwell  among  us,  in  appearance  one  of  ourselves, 
yet  most  fearfully  distinguished  from  us  by  malignity,  and  know- 
ledge, and  power. 

On  a  subject  respecting  which  opinions  and  tastes  vary  so 
much,  as  on  the  propriety  of  the  introduction  of  supernatural 
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machinery  into  works  of  fiction,  it  would  be  arrogance  in  us  to 
pretend  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules.  Indeed,  the  capacity  of 
being  interested  by  things  of  this  nature,  depends  so  much  upon 
constitution  and  temperament,  and  is  so  variously  modified  by 
accident  and  education,  that  all  principles  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject must  be  extremely  general  and  indefinite.  That  author, 
however,  may  be  pronounced  happy  in  the  use  of  supernatural 
machinery,  who  succeeds  in  exciting  by  it  an  interest  in  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  readers.  The  most  effectual  way  of 
doing  this,  is  to  have  recourse  to  notions  which  make  a  part  of 
the  popular  and  general  belief.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
conception  of  Hadad  is  not  too  far  removed  from  that  belief,  to 
be  willingly  entertained  by  the  mind.  The  common  doctrine 
attributes  to  evil  spirits  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men, 
and  it  is  not  stepping  very  far  out  of  the  shadowy  and  uncertain 
boundaries  of  that  doctrine,  to  allow  them  power  over  matter. 
We  shall  then  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  fallen  spi- 
rit may  enter  and  bear  about  limbs  abandoned  of  human  life. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  author  has  given  Hadad  too 
large  a  retinue.  We  could  allow  him  the  "  dromedary  fiend," 
as  it  is  only  once  mentioned  by  Obil,  one  of  the  king's  grooms, 
but  the  crook-back  Maagrabin,  a  vulgar  subordinate  devil, 
lodged,  as  it  appears,  like  Hadad  in  a  human  body,  and  withal 
a  most  unsightly  one,  is  a  gratuitous  and  unnecessary  addition. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  phantom  raised  by  Balaam- 
Haddon  in  the  sepulchre  of  David.  We  could  wish  that  all  the 
supernatural  agency  of  the  piece  were  concentrated  in  Hadad; 
we  are  convinced  that  this  would  greatly  increase  the  effect 
which  his  character,  and  the  part  he  takes  in  the  action,  are  fit- 
ted to  produce.  At  present,  the  terrific  interest  inspired  by 
these  is  in  some  degree  weakened  by  being  divided  among  a 
number  of  agents. 

The  work  before  us  has  been  written  with  no  small  degree  of 
care.  It  is  a  work  which  will  bear  more  than  one  reading,  and 
is  constructed  of  materials  that  will  endure.  It  is  delightful  to 
take  up  a  native  production,  and  among  so  many  things  worthy 
of  praise,  to  find  so  few  opportunities  to  censure.  This  is  not 
a  book  in  which  a  few  striking  and  powerful  passages  appear 
amidst  a  waste  of  surrounding  feebleness,  like  green  oases  in  an 
African  desert.  Here  are  no  unfinished  characters,  no  gaps 
nor  obscurities  in  the  plot,  nor  puerilities  of  language  or  of  sen- 
timent. Every  page  bears  the  marks  of  unusual  talent  strenu- 
ously and  successfully  exerted.  Into  almost  every  work  of  taste, 
there  will  unavoidably  creep,  in  the  course  of  the  composition, 
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extravagances,  weaknesses,  and  inconsistencies,  and  imperfect 
or  languid  passages  will  be  produced  in  moments  of  hurry  and 
lassitude.  These  our  author  has  resolutely  blotted  out,  and 
has  come  before  the  public  with  a  present  worthy  of  himself  and 
of  them — with  the  fruits  of  his  strength,  and  his  skill,  and  his 
happiest  inspirations. 


Art.  II. — Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  a  Plan  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  Armyof  the  United  States.  December  12,  1820. 
Washington  :   Printed  by  Gales  and  Seaton. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
plan  of  organizing  the  Peace  Establishment  of  the  United 
States,  we  propose  to  examine  a  question,  which  has  excited 
much  discussion  in  past  times,  as  well  as  the  present,  and  on 
which  it  is  desirable  that  every  citizen  in  the  community  should 
entertain  correct  opinions.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty,  that  men  should  think  with  freedom  :  they  must 
also  be  able  to  think  justly — especially  upon  subjects,  which 
have  a  serious  influence  upon  the  character  as  well  as  upon 
the  interests  of  the  particular  society,  of  which  they  constitute 
a  part. 

It  is  an  opinion  sanctioned  by  time  and  experience,  that 
standing  armies  are  inimical  to  popular  liberty.  This  proposi- 
tion is  one  of  those,  which  are  true  only  under  certain  limita- 
tions, and  these  it  will  be  our  business  to  discuss.  The  physi- 
cal relations  of  our  country  with  other  nations,  the  nature  of 
our  social  organization,  and  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people,  give  us  elements  of  stability  and  exemption  from  public 
commotions,  both  external  and  domestic,  which  no  other  coun- 
try has  ever  possessed.  We  are  emphatically,  as  we  have  often 
been  denominated,  "  a  thinking  people,"  capable  of  strong 
and  elevated  resolutions,  but  little  liable  to  excitement,  except 
upon  questions  connected  with  our  public  liberty.  Fortified 
as  we  are  by  our  prevailing  temper  and  character,  and  by  the 
free  institutions  to  which  they  have  given  existence,  the  sub- 
ject we  are  about  to  discuss  might  not  have  attracted  our  at- 
tention, but  from  the  renewed  importance,  which  it  has  receiv- 
ed from  an  authority  high  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  ;*  especial- 
ly, as  we  have  ever  been  disposed  to  regard  apprehensions  of 
danger  from  the  prevalence  of  the  military  spirit,  in  a  country 
like  ours,  as  the  fruits  of  a  prejudice,  which  the  progress  of  mind 
has  nearly  exploded. 


*  See  Mr.  Clay's  letter  to  Judge  Brooke. 
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In  monarchical  governments,  where  all  appointments  to  mili- 
tary offices  are  made  by  the  prince  ;  where  the  military  estab- 
lishment is  subject  to  his  exclusive  authority ;  where  the 
soldier,  oftentimes  a  foreigner,  being  enlisted  for  life,  becomes 
identified  with  him  ;  where  the  body  of  the  soldiery,  being  an 
essential  part  of  the  public  police,  becomes  confounded  with 
the  public  authority ;  and  where  a  continued  habit  of  de- 
pendance  transfers  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  those  feel- 
ings of  loyalty,  which  properly  belong  to  the  country,  nu- 
merous mercenary  forces,  endued  with  a  cultivated  discipline, 
strengthen  the  arm  of  government,  diminish  the  character  and 
importance  of  the  citizen,  and  render  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
less  secure.  But  in  a  nation  of  freemen,  where  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  have  a  voice  in  all  military  appointments ; 
where  enlistments  are  for  a  short  period  ;  where  the  soldier  is 
almost  always  a  native  ;  where  the  Chief  Magistracy,  being  re- 
versionary, presents  to  the  army  no  individual  endowed  with 
permanent  authority,  or  provided  with  any  independent  means 
of  securing  its  affections;  and  where  the  soldiery  has  no  part 
in  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  laws — a  small  military  estab 
lishment,  subject  to  the  annual  enactments  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, cannot,  without  extraordinary  powers  of  fancy,  be  deem- 
ed dangerous  to  the  quietude  and  security  of  the  state.  In  the 
former  case,  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  soldier  should 
forget  the  duties  of  the  citizen,  and  sink  into  a  passive  instru- 
ment of  power.  In  the  latter  case,  there  are  as  many  reasons 
why  the  soldier  should  be  so  much  of  a  citizen  as  to  fail  in  the 
principle  of  subordination,  and  carry  with  him  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  a  spirit  of  independence  hardly  compatible 
with  the  arbitrary  nature  of  military  rule. 

In  history,  as  in  experimental  philosophy,  the  omission  of  an 
operating  cause  in  the  examination  of  a  result,  necessarily 
vitiates  the  inference  which  is  drawn  from  the  examination. 
In  experimental  philosophy,  whenever  a  practical  application 
of  principles  is  attempted,  if  all  the  necessary  powers  be  not 
present  at  the  experiment,  the  result  will  be  different  from  that 
which  is  expected  or  has  been  foretold.  So  in  history,  if,  in 
tracing  events  back  to  their  origin,  every  thing  which  concerns 
the  social  institutions,  habits,  character,  and  geographical  rela- 
tions of  a  people,  be  not  contained  in  the  estimate,  the  conclu- 
sion, being  illegitimately  drawn,  cannot  safely  be  assumed  as  a 
guide  in  the  subsequent  transactions  of  society.  Inaccuracies 
are  the  more  likely  to  occur  in  historical  conclusions,  because 
■  'uses  remote  in  their  rise,  and  silent  in  their  operation,  often 
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have  as  certain  an  agency  in  the  production  of  a  result,  as  those 
more  immediately  present  and  obvious,*  and  because  there  is 
no  common  unerring  standard,  to  which  these  conclusions  may 
be  brought  for  a  test,  like  experimental  proof  in  mechanical 
analysis.  It  is,  therefore,  safer  for  every  man  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions  from  the  study  of  events,  than  to  adopt  implicitly 
the  conclusions  of  those,  who,  like  himself,  are  embarrassed  in 
their  inquiries  by  the  common  weakness  of  an  erring  reason. 
The  necessity  of  caution  in  adopting  the  opinions  of  others  in 
those  departments  of  knowledge,  which  give  a  scope  to  specula- 
tion, becomes  the  more  apparent,  when  we  reflect  that  the  best 
of  modern  historical  compositions,!  the  most  perfect  analysis  of 
legal  science,|  and  the  political  portion  of  one  of  the  ablest 
treatises  on  moral  and  social  obligation,§  are  deeply  imbued  with 
prejudice  and  error. 

The  example  which  has  most  commonly  been  brought  to  il- 
lustrate the  proposition,  that  standing  armies  are  inimical  to  the 
spirit  of  free  institutions,  is  the  subversion  of  Roman  liberty. 
But  it  has  often  occurred  to  us,  in  passing  over  the  contests  of 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  the  portion  of  Roman  history  imme- 
diately preceding  them,  that  the  change  of  government,  which 
these  rival  factionists  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about,  is  to 
be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  causes  unconnected  with  the 
prevalence  of  the  military  spirit.  A  reference  to  the  annals  of 
Rome  will  exhibit,  before  the  days  of  the  triumvirate,  a  total 
relaxation  of  public  morals,  the  original  constitution  of  society 
completely  changed,  an  equal  distribution  of  property  superse- 
ded by  excessive  wealth  and  extreme  poverty,  a  mercenary  and 
effeminate  servitude  overspreading  the  face  of  the  land,  and  the 
robust  spirit  of  republicanism  surviving  only  in  a  few  individu- 
als, whose  eiforts  and  fate  served  but  to  illustrate  the  general 
depravation.  So  completely  was  the  sense  of  moral  obligation 
destroyed,  that  Pompey  openly  paid  bribes  in  his  garden  to 
such  of  the  tribes  as  supported  the  election  of  his  friend  Lu- 
cius Afranius  to  the  Consulship  ;||  and  tables  were  publicly- 
set  forth  in  the  market  places,  to  pay  the  people  the  price  of 

*  In  many  historians  we  might  almost  fancy  the  law  maxim — u  Causa 
proxima,  non  remota,  spectatur" — to  be  assumed  as  the  rule  of  then- 
conclusions,  with  regard  to  the  influences  by  which  the  great  revolutions 
of  society  are  brought  about. 

f  Hume's  History  of  England. 

\  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

§  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy. 

||  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cato  the  younger. 
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their  votes. *     So  unequal  was  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
so  ereat  the  dependance  of  the  populace  on  men  of  power,  that, 
besides  laws  for  a  division  of  lands  and  the  relief  of  indigent 
debtors  Cato  induced  the  Senate,  with  a  view  to  check  the 
growing  influence  of  Caesar,  to  distribute  an  amount  of  bread 
corn  amonp-  the  people,  which  added  five  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  drachmas  to  the  annual  burthens  of  the  state.!  A  na- 
tion enervated  by  the  ascendency  of  every  species  of  vice  and 
disorder,  needs  not  the  agency  of  a  disciplined  soldiery  to  com- 
plete its  subjugation.     If  Rome  had  not  possessed  a  single  sol- 
dier, her  fate  would  have  been  the  same.     The  body  politic 
had  become  too  corrupt  and  disorderly  for  freedom,  and  in  the 
last  struggles  of  liberty,  intrigue  and  faction  bore  as  powerful 
a  sway  as  the  arm  of  force.   Caesar,  after  the  defeat  of  his  rival, 
relied  upon  the  arts  of  a  politician  for  the  security  of  his  do- 
minion.    Augustus,  if  the  Roman  historian  may  be  credited, 
was  indebted  to  political  management,  and  not  to  the  sword, 
for  the  acquisition  of  his  power. — "  Ubi  militem  donis,  popu- 
lum  annona,  cunctos  dulcedine  otii  pellexit,  insurgere  paullatim, 
munia  senatus,  magistratuum,  legum  in  se  trahere,  nullo  adver- 
sante."J 

The  same  historian,  in  commencing  his  view  of  the  empire 
after  a  short  interval  from  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  com- 
presses into  the  following  detail  the  character  of  the  events  he 
is  about  to  describe,  exhibiting  a  maturity  of  vice,  which  could 
have  been  nothing  less  than  the  fruit  of  ages  of  degeneracy  : — 
"  Et  urbs  incendiis  vastata,  consumptis  antiquissimis  delubris, 
ipso  capitolio  civium  manibus  incenso ;  pollutae  ceremoniae : 
magna  adulteria :  plenum  exsiliis  mare  :  infecti  csedibus  sco- 
puli :  atrocius  in  urbe  saevitum.  Nobilitas,  opes,  omissi  gesti- 
que  honores  pro  crimine."  "  Odio  et  terrore,  corrupti  in  domi- 
nos  servi,  in  patronos  liberti :  et  quibus  deerat  inimicus,  per  ami- 
cos  oppressi."§ 

We  assent  most  freely  to  the  proposition  that  standing  ar- 
mies are  to  be  deprecated,  but  we  are  compelled  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  course  of  society,  to  regard  them  as  the  conse- 
quence rather  than  the  cause  of  a  corrupt  state  of  the  body 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Julius  Caesar. 

f  Ditto. 

JTac.  Annal.  lib.  I.  s.  2. 

§Hist.  lib.  I.  s.  £. — The  disorder  last  enumerated — domestic  treach- 
ery—is  incident  to  the  very  last'stage  of  social  depravity.  In  Rome  it  wa? 
not  effectually  suppressed  until  the  time  of  Tragan.  See  Pliny's  pane- 
gyrics    1 :.    "  Reddita  est  amicis  fides,  liberispietas,  obsequium  servi*.'" 
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politic.  Large  armies  spring  into  life  when  faction  and  intrigue 
have  dissolved  the  necessary  coherence  of  society,  when  the 
love  of  gain  has  superseded  the  love  of  honor,  and  when  a  peo- 
ple have  become  animated  by  views  of  conquest.  When  these 
vices  have  seized  upon  the  character  of  a  people,  the  aid  of  a 
mercenary  soldiery  is  scarcely  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of 
any  resolute  and  enterprising  aspirant  after  power. 

But  those  who  seek  to  sustain  the  proposition,  that  standing 
armies  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  must  not  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Roman  republic  for  examples.  Precedents,  drawn 
from  an  age  of  mental  darkness,  are  inapplicable  to  an  age  of 
light  and  cultivation.  Before  the  invention  of  the  press,  every 
question  of  power  was  brought  to  the  standard  of  brute  force  : 
in  the  present  age,  every  question  of  this  sort  is  brought  to  the 
standard  of  public  opinion.  Throughout  the  former  division  of 
time,  every  public  operation  was  principally  determined  by 
physical  force ;  every  public  operation  now,  is  principally  de- 
termined by  moral  force.  In  ancient  times,  an  army  employed 
in  the  subversion  of  a  government,  had  to  encounter  men  with- 
out any  common  principle  of  interest  to  give  them  union  and 
concert,  unconscious  of  political  rights,  and  accustomed  to  bow 
implicitly  to  the  powers  above  them.  In  modern  times,  an  army 
so  employed  would  have  to  encounter  men  united  by  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  animated  by  the  love  of  independence,  conscious 
of  sacred  rights,  and  accustomed  to  share,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  operations  of  government.  Thus,  in  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  guards  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  remained  faithful  to  his 
cause,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  popular  strength. 
At  the  erection  of  the  royal  standard  for  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  in  England,  in  1642,  the  national  forces,  both  land 
and  naval,  with  few  exceptions,  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
sovereign,  and  embraced  the  popular  side  of  the  controversy. 
In  the  recent  revolutions  of  Spain  and  Naples,  the  military 
forces  were  the  first  to  move  in  favor  of  the  great  cause  of  po- 
litical freedom  ;  and  both  these  countries  were  free,  until  they 
sunk  under  the  preponderance  of  an  external  force.  These 
examples  are  merely  adduced  to  show,  that  a  new  principle  has 
been  introduced  into  the  operations  of  society,  which  renders 
in  a  great  measure  inapplicable  all  inferences  drawn  from  the 
political  revolutions  of  antiquity. 

We  are  led  by  a  review  of  the  considerations  which  we  have 
presented,  to  the  belief,  that  a  military  establishment  in  this 
country,  so  long  as  its  existing  relations  to  the  government  and 
the  people  are  unchanged,  cannot  become  dangerous  to  our 
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free   institutions.     It  might,  no  doubt,  be  enlarged  to  a  size 
which  would  make  it  extremely  burdensome  to  the  national 
finances,  and  which  would  greatly  impair  the  general  pros- 
perity, by  withdrawing  from  the  productive  branches  of  indus- 
try an  unnecessary  number  of  laborers  ;    but  these  are  the 
most  serious  evils,  which  we  should  apprehend  from  an  inordi- 
nate increase  of  the  army.     Taking  these  premises  for  granted, 
the  standard  to  which  the  dimensions  of  the  army  should  be 
brought,  would  not  be  derived  from  any  apprehensions  of  its 
hostility  to  the  great  doctrine  of  popular  freedom,  but  from  an 
estimate  of  the  public  necessities.     To  prove  that  this  stand- 
ard is  not  improperly  assumed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose 
the  United  States  placed  in  the  midst  of  warlike  nations,  like 
those  of  Europe.     In  such  a  case,  our  military  preparations 
would  immediately  be  augmented,  without  reference  to  the 
conflicting  spirit  of  military  establishments  and  free  govern- 
ment, to  correspond  with  the  dangers  to  which  we  should  be 
exposed.     Happily,  our  dangers  from  abroad  are  few  and  re- 
mote.    An  immense  ocean  separates  us  from  the  great  bellige- 
rants  of  the  world ;  the  savages,  our  only  constant  foe,  have 
been  subdued  by  the  force  of  our  arms,  and  the  influence  of  our 
intellectual  light ;  the  colonial  possessions  of  Europe,  which 
border  on  us,  are  too  feeble  to  require  any  preparation  against 
them ;  and  with  the  nations  of  the  south,  which  have  recently 
sprung  into  independent  existence,  we  shall  be  likely,  from  the 
effect  of  distance  and  congenial  interests,  to  remain  a  long 
time  on  terms  of  peace. 

The  condition  of  the  states  of  continental  Europe  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  ours.  A  number  of  independent  societies 
occupy  adjacent  territories  ;  and  it  is  their  misfortune,  that  the 
military  preparation  which  one  of  them  makes,  is  necessarily 
followed  by  a  similar  preparation  on  the  part  of  all  the  others. 
The  policy  of  Charles  VII.  of  France,  who  organized  the 
first  standing  army  on  the  continent,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  legion,  introduced  into  the  political  order  of  European 
governments  this  new  feature,  by  the  force  of  which,  every 
member  of  the  general  society  is,  of  necessity,  equipped  in  an 
armour  adapted  to  that  with 'which  he  is  liable  to  be  assailed. 
It  is  contended  by  many  writers  upon  government  and  morals, 
that  this  change  in  the  military  condition  of  Europe  is  favor- 
able to  the  general  order  and  happiness  of  civil  society  ;*  and 
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by  others,  that  it  is  also  the  most  safe  and  economical  mode  of 
providing  for  the  national  defence.* 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  by  which  the  favour- 
able influence  of  the  established  military  system  of  Europe  is 
sustained,  we  cannot  but  consider  it,  even  granting  it  in  some 
respects  to  be  a  blessing,  as  a  blessing  encumbered  with  con- 
ditions which  almost  wholly  counteract  its  beneficial  effects. 
It  imposes  a  pecuniary  burden  of  vexatious  magnitude  on  the 
industrious  classes  of  society ;  it  operates  more  directly  to  the 
discouragement  of  industry,  by  setting  apart  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  a  numerous  body  of  citizens,  who  would  otherwise 
be  employed  in  some  productive  department  of  labor ;  it  ren- 
ders the  spirit  of  society  more  warlike  and  barbarous,  by  a  con- 
stant exhibition  of  military  preparations ;  and  finally,  it  invites  to 
wars  and  conquest,  by  arming  ambitious  sovereigns  with  the 
means  of  executing  their  views  of  personal  or  national  aggran- 
dizement.    There  is,  however,  one  redeeming  consideration — 
contingent,   indeed,   and  we    hope   remote:    the   disciplined 
armies  of  the  South  of  Europe  may,  hereafter,  present  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  the  invading  hosts  of  Muscovy.     When  we 
glance  at  the  immense  possessions  of  this  enormous  empire, 
its  numerous  and  hardy  population,  its  vast  resources,  and  the 
despotic  character  of  its  institutions,  we  cannot  but  apprehend 
that  we  see  the  elements  of  future  conquest  and  desolation. 
And  we  shall  deem  the  present  military  burdens  of  Europe  of 
no  account,  if  they  shall  prove,  hereafter,  to  have  been  incurred, 
with  the  effect  of  checking  a  deluge  of  Vandalism,  like  that 
which,  in  ancient  times,  poured  upon  the  delicious  regions  of 
southern  Europe,  and  buried  religion,  science,  and  the  social 
improvements  of  ages,  in  one  indiscriminate  ruin. 

From  the  views  which  we  have  taken,  and  the  examples  ad- 
duced to  sustain  them,  we  draw  the  inference,  that  the  only 
standard  to  which  our  military  establishment  can  be  brought, 
with  respect  to  numbers,  is  an  estimate  of  our  necessities,  as  de- 
rived from  an  examination  of  our  relations  with  foreign  states. 
That  a  consideration  of  the  inconsistent  spirit  of  free  institutions 
and  standing  armies  makes  no  part  of  the  standard,  is  evident, 
from  the  fact  that  the  latter  would  invariably  be  enlarged  to 
meet  any  increase  of  the  public  necessities.  The  only  ques- 
tions, then,  to  be  solved,  in  regulating  the  dimensions  of  our  mili- 
tary establishment,  are,  1  st.  What  is  the  minimum  force  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  security  of  our  frontier  possessions,  and 


*Paley's  Moral  and  Polit.  Philos.  book  vi.  chap.  12.  s.  S. 
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to  constitute  a  basis  of  extension  for  a  war  establishment  ?  and 
2d.  What  form  of  organization  is  best  calculated  to  secure  these 
objects  ?     The  first  of  these  questions  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide,  especially  as  differences  of  opinion,  too  extraordinary 
to  be  readily  accounted  for,  or  easily  reconciled,  have  prevailed 
among  our  distinguished  national  legislators.     At  the  close  of 
the  late  war,  Mr.  Mason,  a  senator  in  congress  from  New- 
Hampshire,  advocated  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  3000  men. 
Mr.  Mason,  who  is  a  man  of  uncommon  intellectual  endow- 
ments, enlightened  by  study  and  experience,  has  always  been  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  old  federal  party;  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  system  of  this  party  has  been  to  build 
up  and  invigorate  all  our  national  establishments.     Mr.  Mon- 
roe, the  late  president  of  the  United  States,  was  said  to  be  in 
favor  of  an  army  of  15,000  men.     Mr.  Calhoun,  on  the  floor 
of  congress,  voted  for  10,000  men.     Mr.  Clay,  on  the  contrary, 
whose  voice  is  now  raised  against  the  evil  tendency  of  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  advocated  a  retention  of  20,000  men  as  a  peace  es- 
tablishment.*    But  without  deciding  the  respective  merits  of 
these  several  estimates,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  cre- 
ation of  a  scientific  corps  of  officers,  sufficiently  numerous  to 
organize  and  discipline  such  an  army  as  would  meet  the  proba- 
ble exigencies  of  the  country  in  case  of  foreign  war,  would  dis- 
pense with  the  preservation,  in  time  of  peace,  of  all  except  a 
very  moderate  number  of  rank  and  file.     Recruits  are  easily- 
disciplined  to  the  habits  of  soldiers,  if  they  have  the  advantage 
of  able  instruction.     The  delay  which  attended  the  formation  of 
our  armies  during  the  late  war,  and  the  disasters  to  which  their 
inefficiency  gave  rise,  were  all  owing  to  the  want  of  a  body  of 
scientific  and  experienced  officers.    The  commissioned  grades, 
like  the  ranks,  were  principally  filled  from  domestic  life  ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  officers  were  as  inexperienced  as 
their  men:  they  had  the  rudiments  of  their  education  to  acquire, 
at  a  time  when  it  should  have  been  perfected. 

These  observations  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's plan  of  organization,  which  is,  to  retain  a  proportion  of 
officers  greater  than  that  which  exists  in  war  formations,  so  that 
the  peace  establishment,  by  the  mere  addition  of  rank  and  file, 
may  be  enlarged  at  once,  on  the  occurrence  of  hostilities,  to  a 
compass  which  would  be  adequate  to  the  public  defence.  Mr. 
Calhoun's  views,  as  stated  in  the  report  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  are  given  too  much  in  detail  to  be  inserted  entire,  but 
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the  following  extracts  from  different  parts  of  the  report  will  af- 
ford a  tolerably  just  conception  of  his  plan. 

"  Those  qualities  which  essentially  distinguish  an  army  from  an  equal 
assemblage  of  untrained  individuals,  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  experienced  officers.  If  they,  particularly  the  company  and  regi- 
mental officers,  are  inexperienced,  the  army  must  remain  undisciplined, 
in  which  case  the  genius,  and  even  the  experience  of  the  commander, 
will  be  of  little  avail.  The  great  and  leading  objects,  then,  of  a  military 
establishment  in  peace,  ought  to  be  to  create  and  perpetuate  military  skill 
and  experience;  so  that,  at  all  times,  the  country  may  have  at  its  com- 
mand a  body  of  officers  sufficiently  numerous  and  well  instructed  in  every 
branch  of  duty,  both  of  the  line  and  staff;  and  the  organization  of  the 
army  ought  to  be  such  as  to  enable  the  government,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  to  obtain  a  regular  force,  adequate  to  the  emergencies 
of  the  country,  properly  organized  and  prepared  for  actual  service.  It  is 
thus  only  that  we  can  be  in  the  condition  to  meet  the  first  shocks  of  hos- 
tilities with  unyielding  firmness  ;  and  to  press  on  an  enemy  while  our 
resources  are  yet  unexhausted." 

"  No  position  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  peace  establish- 
ment, is  susceptible  of  being  more  rigidly  proved  than  that  the  propor- 
tion of  its  officers  to  the  rank  and  file  ought  to  be  greater  than  in  a  war 
establishment.  It  results  immediately  from  a  position,  the  truth  of  which 
cannot  be  fairly  doubted,  and  which  I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  in  the 
preliminary  remarks,  that  the  leading  object  of  a  regular  army  in  time  of 
peace  ought  to  be,  to  enable  the  country  to  meet,  with  honor  and  safety, 
particularly  at  the  commencement  of  war,  the  dangers  incident  to  that 
state.  To  effect  this  object,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  peace  organization 
ought,  as  has  been  shown,  to  be  such,  that  in  passing  to  a  state  of  war, 
there  should  be  nothing  either  to  new  model  or  create ;  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  the  war  organization  ought  to  be  simply  in  the 
greater  magnitude  of  the  latter."  "The  war  organization,  thus  raised 
on  the  basis  of  the  peace  establishment,  will  bring  into  effective  operation 
the  whole  of  the  experience  and  skill  of  the  latter,  which,  with  attention, 
would,  in  a  short  period,  be  communicated  to  the  new  recruits  and  the 
officers  recently  appointed,  so  as  to  constitute  a  well  disciplined  force." 

We  conceive  this  plan  of  providing  for  our  national  defence 
as  less  objectionable  than  any  which  we  have  ever  known  pro- 
posed ;  1 ,  because  it  dispenses  with  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  common  soldiers ;  and,  2,  because  it  secures  the 
greatest  aggregate  amount  of  facilities  for  promptly  creating  an 
efficient  force  on  any  sudden  emergency.  As  we  have  already 
observed,  recruits  are  readily  levied,  and,  with  able  instruction, 
soon  acquire  the  regularity  and  discipline  of  an  army.  Officers, 
on  the  contrary,  require  a  systematic  education  to  procure  the 
knowledge  and  experience  which  would  qualify  them  to  organ- 
ize an  army,  give  it  habits  of  order  and  obedience,  and  conduct 
it  to  victory.  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  apprehension 
that  standing  armies  may  prove  dangerous  to  our  liberties,  the 
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plan  of  Mr.  Calhoun  gives  the  peace  establishment  the  least  ob- 
jectionable form,  as  dangers  would  be  expected  from  a  merce- 
nary soldiery,  and  not  from  a  body  of  intelligent  officers,  cho- 
sen from  among  ourselves,  bearing  our  own  blood,  and  nurtured 
with  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  common  liberty.  Mr.  Calhoun's 
plan  dispenses,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  former,  and  relies 
principally  upon  the  latter.  When  we  consider  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army,  being  enlisted  for  a  short  period,  are  con- 
stantly changing,  the  reduction  of  their  numbers  will  hardly  be 
deemed  to  involve  any  sacrifice  of  the  public  interest.  If  they 
were  enlisted,  like  the  soldiery  of  most  European  states,  for  life, 
and  if  there  were  a  certainty  that  they  would  compose  a  part  of  the 
army,  on  the  recurrence  of  war,  the  expediency  of  diminishing 
their  numbers  might  be  questioned.  As  it  is,  the  officers  would 
be  our  principal  reliance  in  creating  a  more  enlarged  establish- 
ment, and  hence  the  propriety  of  retaining  them  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  rank  and  file. 

But  the  most  important  effect  which  would  follow  an  adop- 
tion of  Mr.  Calhoun's  plan  to  its  full  extent,  would  be  the  ne- 
cessity of  elevating  the  character  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  militia  of  the  country.  In  proportion  as  the  peace  estab- 
lishment is  diminished  in  numbers,  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment will  be  directed  to  arming  the  militia,  and  giving  it  uniform 
systems  of  discipline  and  instruction;  an  object  which  has  long 
been  discussed,  which  has  been  advocated  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress with  great  and  meritorious  zeal,  but  to  which  the  public 
has  given  a  degree  of  attention  far  inferior  to  its  importance. 
On  this  subject,  it  is  our  intention  to  enlarge  our  view  in  a  future 
number,  when  we  shall  be  better  prepared,  and  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  present  it  unembarrassed  by  other  discussions. 
At  this  time,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  we  deem 
the  militia  of  this  country,  whether  we  regard  it  with  a  reference 
to  our  national  character  and  institutions,  with  a  view  only  of 
its  own  intrinsic  efficiency  and  power,  or  as  the  source  from 
which  the  materials  for  our  regular  forces  are  derived  in  time  of 
war,  as  a  national  establishment  of  the  first  importance.  A 
community  accustomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  may  set  at  defiance 
domestic,  as  well  as  external  enemies,  so  long  as  the  social  vir- 
tues are  unimpaired.  The  occasions  on  which  the  militia  of 
the  United  States  has  been  called  forth  to  achieve  victories  over 
the  regular  forces  of  Europe,  are  so  many  convincing  illustra- 
tions of  its  importance  as  an  arm  of  defence ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  many  defeats  it  has  suffered,  sometimes  without 
resistance,  indicate  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  as  near  the  per- 
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fection  of  a  regularly  disciplined  force  as  is  compatible  with  the 
general  interest  of  the  community.  That  this  interest  would 
be  in  some  measure  impaired  by  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor, 
which  necessarily  accompanies  a  regular  system  of  military  ex- 
ercises, must  be  admitted ;  but  not  in  any  sort  of  proportion, 
we  conceive,  to  the  beneficial  change,  which  such  a  system 
would  work  in  the  power  and  security  of  a  free  people.  The 
facility,  with  which  such  a  militia  could  be  converted  into  a 
regular  army,  by  such  a  body  of  officers  as  Mr.  Calhoun  propo- 
ses to  preserve,  is  obvious. 

With  an  army  of  small  dimensions,  organized  on  Mr.  Calhoun's 
plan  with  a  large  proportion  of  officers,  and  a  militia  well  armed 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  discipline  and  exercise, 
according  to  some  uniform  system,  we  should  consider  our  mili- 
tary preparation  complete.  The  officers  of  the  peace  estab- 
lishment would  be  capable,  in  case  of  war,  of  disciplining,  with- 
out delay,  a  vastly  extended  force,  and  the  militia  would  fur- 
nish the  materials  for  such  extension.  We,  of  course,  consider 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point  as  an  indispensable 
branch  of  the  peace  establishment,  and  it  is  our  intention  at  a 
future  day  to  examine  it  in  detail.  There  are  considerations  in 
its  favor  too  numerous  and  weighty  to  be  briefly  stated,  and  we 
waive  all  comment  on  it,  until  we  shall  be  able  to  present  at 
large  the  arguments  in  favor  of  cherishing  and  perfecting  it.  On 
this  point,  however,  we  believe  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  country. 

We  perceive,  by  a  report  of  Major  General  Brown,  that  the 
war  department  has  adopted  a  suggestion  made  by  him,  to  en- 
list no  foreigners  into  the  ranks  of  the  army.  In  this  arrange- 
ment we  cordially  acquiesce,  because  we  believe  our  own  citi- 
zens have  a  higher  character,  and  are  better  calculated,  inde- 
pendently of  the  national  spirit  which  they  would  carry  to  the 
field,  for  our  public  defence.  We  take  it  to  be  an  undeniable 
principle,  that  a  man  is  formidable  as  a  soldier  in  precise  ratio  of 
his  political  importance  as  a  citizen — that,  with  equal  numbers 
and  equal  discipline,  success  invariably  follows  the  balance  of 
freedom.  Setting  aside  a  few  instances  of  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm in  conquering  armies,  the  results  of  which  seem  to 
have  been  obtained  in  violation  of  the  commonly  received 
relations  of  cause  and  effect,  this  position  will  be  support- 
ed by  any  reference  which  can  be  made  to  the  annals  of  socie- 
ty, at  any  stage  of  its  progress.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  prin- 
ciple alone,  we  should  prefer  a  native  to  a  foreigner  as  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  army ;  and  we  have  further  cause  of  preference  in 
the  consideration  that  his  origin,  his  connexions,  his  education, 
his  course  of  life,  and  his  habits  of  thought,  all  tend  to  combine 
with  his  national  spirit,  as  apart  of  the  public  defence,  the  more 
domestic  spirit  of  a  citizen.  Between  the  soldier  of  a  republic 
and  the  soldier  of  a  prince,  there  are  numerous  points  of  dif- 
ference ;  but  none  so  important  as  that  which  springs  from  this 
very  distinction,  that  one  is  the  dependent  of  a  free,  and  the 
other  of  an  arbitrary  form  of  government.  Each  participates  in 
the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  institution,  under  which  he  is  ar- 
rayed in  arms.  The  impulses  of  the  one  are  principally  de- 
rived from  personal  considerations — those  of  the  other,  from 
the  more  animating  and  exalted  sentiment  of  country  :  the  one 
is  fitted,  by  the  course  of  his  reflections,  to  become  the  passive  in- 
strument of  tyranny — the  other  is  almost  irresistibly  impelled 
by  the  current  of  his  thoughts  in  a  popular  direction. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  securities  which  we  possess 
against  the  calamities  of  war,  in  our  geographical  position  with 
regard  to  Europe,  and  our  relations  of  interest  with  the  coun- 
tries of  our  own  continent.  Our  national  character  affords  a 
still  higher  degree  of  security.  Among  a  people  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  an  enlightened  education,  a  free  press,  and  a  repre- 
sentative government,  wars  will  never  be  hastily  commenced, 
because  the  popular  will,  guided  by  a  cultivated  judgment, 
is  invariably  brought  to  the  decision  of  every  question  of  general 
interest.  Arms  will,  therefore,  not  be  resorted  to,  except  in 
cases  where  the  public  mind  is  strongly  excited  by  a  sense  of 
injustice  or  indignity;  and  as  individuals  are  more  readily  rous- 
ed by  encroachments  on  their  own  personal  immunities  than  by 
those  which  touch  the  general  interest  of  the  community,  there 
is  danger  that  the  public  injuries  of  the  United  States  will  rather 
be  endured  too  long,  than  resented  too  hastily.  Our  distance 
from  the  warlike  nations  of  the  world  stands  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  condition  of  European  states.  An  immense  ocean  is 
to  be  traversed  before  we  can  be  assailed  ;  while  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  a  statistical  boundary  only  is  to  be  passed,  and 
an  invading  power  is  upon  the  possessions  of  its  enemy.  In 
proportion  as  nations  are  disjoined  by  intervening  seas  and  ter- 
ritories, the  dangerous  influence  of  conflicting  principles  and 
institutions  is  diminished;*  and  feuds  are  dissipated  by  separa- 


In  ancient  times,  a  mere  difference  of  customs  and  manners  wa« 
Classed  among  the  prolific  causes  of  war. 

"  Ex  diversitate  morum  crebra  bella."— Tac.  Hist.  V. 
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tion,  which  would  be  nourished  and  ripened  by  contact.  This 
observation  will  be  best  illustrated  by  adverting  to  the  present 
division  of  mankind  upon  the  principle  of  representation,  the 
fate  of  Spain  and  Naples  leaving  little  room  to  doubt  that  our 
distance  from  the  sphere  in  which  the  arbitrary  governments  of 
Europe  revolve,  is  all  that  secures  us  from  the  perfidy  of  their 
machinations,  and  the  terror  of  their  arms. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  object  and  the  felicity  of  conquer- 
ing nations,  to  carry  their  arms  far  beyond  their  own  possessions, 
and  to  wage  destructive  wars  without,  while  all  is  order  and 
tranquillity  within.     Such  was  the  policy,  and  such  the  good 
fortune  of  Rome.*     But  this  circumstance  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  mistress  of  the  world.     England,  in  modern  times,  with 
superior  advantages  of  position,  has  spread  her  forces  over  al- 
most every  soil  in  the  known  world,  without  suffering  her  own 
territory  to  be  polluted  by  the  footstep  of  an  invader.     We 
should,  perhaps,  hardly  be  justified  by  a  reference  to  history, 
unconnected  with  philosophical  abstractions,  in  saying,   that 
there  is  any  particular  form  of  government,  which  is  more  pecu- 
liarly favorable  than  any  other  to  peace.     Rome  was  martial 
in  the  days  of  her  servitude,  and  in  the  days  of  her  freedom. 
Athens  was  formidable  with  habits  of  licentiousness,  and  Sparta 
with  habits  of  restraint.     The  spirit  of  commerce  has  been 
considered   adverse  to  warlike  pursuits,  those  nations  which 
have  been  devoted  to  the  business  of  traffic  and  exchange,  hav- 
ing exhibited  the  least  inclination  to  encounter  the  collisions  of 
war.  Carthage,  notwithstanding  the  martial  achievements  which 
she  performed  in  defence  of  her  commerce,  was  pacific  in  her 
spirit,  and  waged  those  fatal  wars  which  terminated  in  her  down- 
fall, with  the  money,  rather  than  the  arms,  of  her  own  citizens. 
But  the  deductions  which  have  been  made  from  her  example, 
and  the  example  of  other  nations  of  analogous  constitution  and 
character,  have  all  been  defeated  by  the  history  of  England — a 
nation  which  has  united,  in  a  single  career,  the  commercial  en- 
terprise of  Carthage,  the  military  triumphs  of  Rome,  and  the 
naval  achievements  of  Greece. 

Our  wars  are  to  be  defensive  wars.  Our  policy,  the  genius 
of  our  institutions,  the  division  of  our  industry,  the  spirit  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  pursuits  of  our  citizens,  all  invite  to  peace.  With 
these  influences,  our  geographical  position  combines,  confirm- 


*  "  Fuit  proprium  populi  Romani  longe  a  domo  bellare,"  says  Cicero- 
Thus  their  enemies  could  not  turn  against  them  the  resources  of  their 
own  country.  It  was  on  this  account  Hannibal  said  to  Antiochus,  that 
the  Romans  could  never  be  beaten  but  in  Italy, 
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ing  and  giving  them  effect.  We  shall,  therefore,  only  be  likely 
to°eneacre  in  hostilities  when  we  are  stimulated  by  flagrant  acts 
of  agression,  unless  we  should  be  seduced  by  the  spirit  of con- 
quest   and  this  cannot  take  place  until  our  political  and  social 

condition  is  radically  changed.  That  we  shall  be  occasionally 
involved  in  wars  is,  however,  to  be  anticipated:  to  expect  a  dif- 
ferent lot  would  be  to  disregard  the  whole  course  of  civil  socie- 
ty. We,  however,  hope,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  so  long 
as  our  national  character  and  institutions  are  unchanged,  that 
in  our  future  wars,  as  in  those  through  which  we  have  passed, 
we  shall  always  be  able  to  justify  ourselves  in  the  language  used 
by  Caius  Pontius,  in  addressing  an  assembly  of  the  Samnites, 
who  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  aggressions 
of  Rome — "  Justum  estbellum  quibus  necessarium;  et  pia  ar- 
ma  quibus  nulla  nisi  in  armis  relinquitur  spes."* 


Art.  III. — Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  various  Evi- 
dences of  Revealed  Religion,  By  Gulian  C.  Verplanck. 
New- York,  1824.  8vo.  pp.  267. 

In  that  department  of  human  knowledge,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  one  hand  by  science  merely  physical,  and  on  the  other 
by  developments  purely  spiritual,  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
lift  themselves  up,  as  the  middle  term  of  extremes,  wide  as  earth 
from  heaven.  The  proofs  are  sometimes  substantial,  as  the 
miracles  which  men  saw,  and  heard,  and  felt  in  its  opening  era  ; 
and  sometimes  moral,  but  not  less  satisfactory,  such  as  ever 
gleam  from  that  face  of  divinity,  which  is  impressed  upon  the 
pages  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus. 

The  volume  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  present  a  brief  no- 
tice to  our  readers,  draws  its  demonstration  of  the  divine  origi- 
nal and  use  of  the  holy  scriptures  from  the  latter,  which  is  a 
practical  and  unfailing  source  of  evidence.  Without  advancing 
into  any  distinct  exhibition  of  the  severing  lines  of  theological 
belief,  it  surveys  a  field  too  much  neglected,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  a  more  definite  exposition  of  the  truths  of  religion. 
We  may  have  books  upon  the  subject  here  selected  from  per- 
sons of  the  most  varying  tenets,  and  from  those  who  have  al- 
most no  other  tenet  than  that  the  scriptures  are  inspired.  The 
evidences  are,  like  man,  who  pursues  these  ratiocinations,  of 
double  composition :  sometimes  like  the  matter,  which  miracle 

*  Liv.  Lib.  IX.  Cap.  1. 
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disenthralled  from  disease  and  death,  and  sometimes  like  the  im- 
material spirit  which  religion  emancipates  from  every  link  to 
corruption,  and  fits  for  a  residence  beyond  the  skies.  One 
surely  need  but  be  a  man,  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  in- 
vestigation, and  to  desire  to  examine  the  brief  of  him,  who 
sets  forth  the  authenticity  of  an  oracle  from  heaven.  Of  all 
books,  the  bible  is  most  to  be  studied,  if  it  deserves  any  no- 
tice ;  of  all  intellectual  phenomena,  prophecy  is  the  most  curi- 
ous ;  of  all  diclosures,  the  prophetic  portraiture  of  what  is  af- 
ter death,  and  in  the  judgment,  is  the  most  momentous.  While 
our  courts  of  law  attract  a  host  of  idlers,  "  the  trial  of  the 
witnesses"  to  the  christian  revelation  has  invited  many  of  the 
philosophers  and  the  polite  of  every  age.  To  walk  around  this 
monument  of  Christianity,  to  examine  the  substructions  of  an 
edifice  which  towers  untouched  over  the  desolations  of  eighteen 
centuries,  to  observe  the  hand  of  the  Great  Architect  in  this 
temple  which  he  has  provided  for  his  worshippers,  is  to  occupy 
ourselves  in  what  philosophy  earnestly  advises,  and  in  what  re- 
ligion solemnly  enjoins. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  reprehension  which  his  motto 
modestly  deprecates,*  Mr.  Verplanck  is  highly  to  be  praised, 
that  forsaking,  for  a  time,  the  pursuits  of  general  literature  and 
the  toil  of  a  statesman's  duty,  he  has  followed  in  a  track  where 
Addison,  and  Littleton,  and  West,  and  Beattie,  and  Erskine  (of 
Edinburgh)  have  led  the  way.  The  last  named  "  advocate"  has 
anticipated  our  author  in  the  publication  of  his  work,  but  we 
much  mistake,  if  the  productions  in  manuscript  were  not  co- 
temporaneous.  We  think  it  just  ground  of  congratulation  to 
our  readers  and  our  nation,  that  we  can  bring  forward  to  their 
notice  a  volume  like  these  Essays.  For  although  we  would  be 
the  last  to  admit,  that  not  the  innate  reasonableness  of  the  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  religion,  but  the  cloak  of  him  who  preaches 
them  gives  them  comeliness  and  force  in  the  audience  of  the 
world  ;  although  we  think  that  the  mere  professional  weight  of 
the  clergy  has,  in  this  country,  fallen  below  its  just  standard,  hav- 
ing once  been  much  above  it ;  yet  there  are  those  who  would 
rather  hear  laymen  speak  on  these  topics ;  and  we  know  that  all 
the  profession  will  be  delighted  to  see  that  a  layman  is  convinced 
that  they  are  not  for  their  exclusive  guardianship  and  use. 

Mr.  Verplanck's  address  before  the  New- York  Historical  So- 

*Quis  tandem  me  reprehendat,  si  quantum  alii  tempestivis  conviviis, 
quantum  aleae,  quantum  pilse  ;  tantum  mihi  egomet  ad  hsee  studia  reco- 
lenda  sumpsero. — Cic. 
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cietv  ranks  among  the  very  best  works  of  the  kind,  and  we  are, 
therefore  dad  to  see  the  attention  of  so  admired  a  writer 
turned  towards  a  sacred  subject.  All  who  labor  in  this  field 
may  use  the  words  of  the  early  eloquent  defender  of  the  faith, 
the  christian  Cicero,  as  Lactantius  is  deservedly  called :— "  Si 
quidamprudentes,etarbitri  aequitatis,  institutiones  civihs  juris 
compositas  ediderunt,  quibus  civium  dissidentium  lites  conten- 
tionesque  sopirent :  quanto  melius  nos  et  rectius  diyinas  institu- 
tiones litteris  persequemur ;  in  quibus  non  de  stillicidiis^  aut 
aquis  arcendis,  ant  de  manu  conserenda,  sed  de  spe,  de  vita,  de 
salute,  de  immortalitate,  de  Deo  loquemur,  ut  superstitiones 
mortiferas,  erroresque  turpissimos  sopiamus."* 

Among  the  various  authors  upon  the  evidences  of  revealed 
religion  who  have  preceded  our  countryman,  the  affinity  is  the 
nearest  between  himself  and  Erskine.  They  both  insist  less 
upon  the  external,  or,  as  we  might  say,  physical  evidences,  than 
upon  the  internal  proofs  and  moral  demonstrations  which  evince 
an  inwrought  divinity  in  the  scriptures.  Without  attempting  to 
describe  the  features  of  similarity,  or  to  note  the  points  of  dif- 
ference, it  will  satisfy  our  present  purpose,  to  pass  hastily  over 
the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  induce  our  readers  to  study  it 
afterwards  for  themselves.  It  is  well  deserving  of  it  for  many 
reasons,  as  we  shall  show ;  and  while  it  possesses  graver  sources 
of  interest,  there  is  this  minor  one,  that  such  a  degree  of  coin- 
cidence in  plan  and  execution  should  exist  in  works  written  si- 
multaneously in  Edinburgh  and  New-York. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  states,  that  it  is  not  his  design  to  pre- 
sent a  regular  and  formal  exposition  of  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  leaving  this  ample  field  to  its  present  occupants,  he 
limits  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  reve- 
lation meets  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  human  beings. 
The  first  essay  passes  generally  over  the  several  heads  of  the 
evidences  of  revealed  religion ;  their  various  characters ;  and 
the  argument  resulting  from  their  concurrent  testimony.  He 
says — 

"  The  evidence  of  revelation  is,  throughout,  not  only  in  its  general 
heads,  but  in  every  branch  of  it.  (to  use  the  happy  and  expressive  phrase 
of  Dr.  Paley,)  strictly  *  cumulative  ;'f  each  part  serving  not  merely  to 
confirm  the  other  evidence  of  the  same  nature,  but  also,  by  the  aggrega- 

*  Lactantius  de  falsa  Religione,  lib.  I.  cap.  prim. 

f  "  This  useful  and  expressive  word  is,  I  believe,  original  with  Paley  ; 
at  least,  in  the  general  and  popular  sense  in  which  he  applies  it.  It  is 
borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  where  it  has  an  analogous  technical  signifi- 
cation." 
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tion  of  innumerable  probabilities,  to  strengthen  the  whole  an  hundred  fold, 
until  every  chance  of  error  or  fraud  is  gradually,  and  at  length  completely, 
excluded;  'and  thus,'  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  '  the  heaping  together  heads 
'  of  probabilities  is  or  may  be  the  cause  of  an  infinite  persuasion.'  '  Pro- 
'  bable  arguments,'  continues  that  eloquent  divine,  with  his  accustomed 
lavish  exuberance  of  beautiful  illustration  and  brilliant  imagery;  '  pro- 

*  bable  arguments  are  like  little  stars,  every  one  of  which  may  be  useless 
'  to  our  conduct  and  enlightening,  but  when  they  are  tied  together  by 
'order  and  vicinity,  by  the  finger  of  Cod  and  the  hand  of  an  angel,  they 
'  make  a  constellation,  and  are  not  only  powerful  in  their  influence,  but 

*  like  a  bright  angel  to  guide  and  enlighten  our  way.  And  although  the 
'  light  is  not  so  great  as  the  light  of  the  sun  or  moon,  yet  mariners  sail  by 
'their  conduct,  and  though  with  trepidation  and  some  danger,  yet  very 
'  regularly  they  enter  into  the  haven.  This  heap  of  probable  inducements 
'  is  not  of  power  as  a  mathematical  demonstration,  which  is  in  discourse 
'as  a  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  but  it  makes  a  milky  and  a  white  path,  visi- 
'  ble  enough  to  walk  securely.'  "* 

In  preparing  to  discuss  the  moral  inlemal  evidence,  as  our  au- 
thor styles  it,  he  has  occasion  to  allude  to  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  truth  should  he  examined.  We  surely  ought  to  purge 
ourselves  of  malice  or  prejudice,  if  we  will  be  jurors  in  the  great 
trial  which  every  work  on  the  evidences  supposes  to  he  in  pro- 
gress. It  is  a  maxim  equally  beautiful  and  just  of  St.  Jerome, 
"  nudam  crucem  nudus  sequens,  expeditior  et  levior  scandis 
scalam  Jacob."  Revelation  has  its  type  in  the  ladder  of  Jacob; 
they  most  resemble  the  ascending  angels,  who  bear  the  least  of 
earth  with  them. 

After  an  induction  of  particular  arguments,  which  the  brevitv 
of  this  notice  forbids  our  stating,  Mr.  Verplanck  concludes  the 
essay  as  follows : 

"  The  more  all  or  any  of  these  truths  are  examined  and  studied,  so 
much  the  more  numerous  and  cogent  will  they  appear  ;  but  a  very  gene- 
ral and  superficial  view  of  them,  if  it  be  but  an  unprejudiced  one,  will  show 
the  existence  of  many  such  points  of  evidence,  which,  if  not  irresistible, 
all  possess  at  least  some  degree  of  probability. 

"If  this  be  so,  no  prudent  and  no  honest  man  should  turn  contemptu- 
ously from  this  evidence  ;  because,  to  his  understanding,  or  his  imperfect 
knowledge,  no  single  part  of  it  seems  conclusive,  without  first  attending 
to  the  concurrent  power  of  the  whole. 

"  It  is  for  this  purpose,  that  when  we  have  thoroughly  digested,  and  fami- 
liarized to  our  minds  the  historical  and  prophetic  arguments  in  proof  of 
Christianity,  and  have  in  the  same  manner  satisfied  ourselves  in  the  study 
of  the  innumerable  points  which  compose  and  fortify  its  other  heads  of 
moral  demonstration,  it  is  highly  useful  to  retire  back,  as  it  were,  from 
this  minute  inspection,  to  such  a  general  and  comprehensive  survey  as 
allows  us  to  take  in  at  once  the  distinct  outlines  of  all,  and  observe  how 
they  severally  harmonize,  both  in  their  various  component  parts,  and 


*  Tavlor's  Ductor  Duhitantium. 
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with  each  other.  Then,  to  use  the  language  of  Pope,  though  with  a  mere 
elevated  as  well  as  a  more  practical  meaning,  than  ever  entered  into  the 
poet's  philosophy,  we  shall  perceive  that,  in  revelation,  as  in  the  other- 
works  of  God, 

Nothing  is  foreign — parts  relate  to  whole  ; 

One  all-extending,  all-preserving  soul 

Connects  all  being — nothing  stands  alone  ; 

The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends,  unknown. 

"Prophecy  announces  the  advent  of  the  religion  of  Jesus;  History  re- 
cords its  progress  ;  Literature  and  Criticism  combine  to  attest  to  the  mu- 
niments of  its  doctrines:  but  its  surest  witnesses  are  to  be  found  in  man's 
own  breast — in  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts — in  the  lowness  of  his  de- 
sires— in  the  aspirations  which  lift  him  towards  the  heavens — in  the  vices 
which  weigh  him  to  the  earth — in  his  sublime,  his  inexplicable  concep- 
tions of  Infinity  and  Eternity — in  his  humiliating  experience  of  folly, 
misery,  and  guilt." — pp.  32,  S3. 

In  the  second  essay,  the  author  takes  up  a  subject  which,  more 
than  almost  any  other,  has,  in  our  opinion,  afibrded  ground  for 
misapprehension  among  the  advocates  of  truth,  and  the  just 
view  of  which  is  exceedingly  important;  we  mean,  "  the  power 
of  human  reason  to  judge  of  the  internal  evidence  of  truth  in 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  religion." 

Dr.  Chalmers  has  certainly  expressed  himself  in  language  too 
unmeasured,  when  combating  the  presumption  which  would 
seat  itself  in  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  scan  the  laws 
and  destinies  of  creation.  Probably  without  differing  many 
hairs  breadth  from  the  temperate  views  of  our  author,  he  has 
given  more  scope  for  censure  than  our  admiration  of  his  powers 
makes  us  willing  to  allow.  We  think  Mr.  Verplanck  much  to 
be  commended  for  his  observations  upon  this  disputed  topic. 
Some  have  asserted  that  heavenly  doctrine  must  pass  through 
the  alembic  of  a  chosen  few,  before  it  is  tit  for  the  reception  of 
the  vulgar  many;  some  assert  that  human  reason  may  sit  umpire 
rather  than  pupil,  and  mould  the  plain  sense  of  the  scriptures  at 
its  pleasure.  Some  set  forth  such  a  system  of  natural  theology 
(derived,  as  we  believe,  from  revelation)  as  to  make  revelation 
itself  apparently  unnecessary.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
duce human  powers  to  so  low  a  standard,  as  to  leave  it  little  ex- 
alted above  the  clay  which  is  the  soul's  covering,  the  plastic 
recipient  of  external  impressions.      Veritas  in  medio. 

"  Literary  men,  conversant  with  the  difficulties,  the  refined  logic,  and 
the  clashing  theories  of  moral  science,  as  well  as  speculative  theologians, 
versed  in  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  controversial  divinity,  looking 
back  with  complacent  pride  upon  their  own  laborious  studies,  the  long 
and  patient  attention  which  it  has  cost  them  to  attain  to  any  definite  con- 
clusions, and  the  perplexing  doubts  which  still  embarrass  every  part  of 
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their  science,  after  employing  and  exhausting  the  genius  of  the  most 
acute  and  profound  inquiries  from  Aristotle  to  Jonathan  Edwards  ;  whilst 
they  will  most  readily  allow  the  moral  sensibility  of  uneducated  men  to 
the  powers  of  religious  impression,  are  slow  to  admit  that  vulgar  minds 
and  undisciplined  intellects  can  gain  any  really  rational  perception  of  the 
truths,  connected  with  and  involving  such  grand  and  high  contempla- 
tions. They  overlook  the  marked  distinction  between  the  nice  analysis 
of  principles,  the  accurate  statement  of  definitions,  the  logical  inferences 
from  them,  the  daring  solution  of  difficulties  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  the  structure  of  our  own  thoughts;  in  short,  between  all  that 
constitutes  the  theory  of  metaphysical  science,  and  these  mysterious  but 
certain  first  truths  and  rational  instincts  which  are  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  all  men,  and  which  prepare  them  to  confess  the  power  of  a 
Cieator,  to  apprehend  his  perfections,  and  to  know  the  obligations  of  his 
laws.  The  one  is  indeed  an  elevating  employment  of  the  intellect,  but 
in  its  results  how  often  vain  and  false — always  how  cold  and  inoperative ! 
The  others  are  in  fact  the  germs  and  seeds  of  all  intellectual  and  moral 
knowledge,  and  they  are  not  the  less  efficient  because  they  are  not  em- 
bodied in  words,  nor  sorted  and  fashioned  into  systems.  If  philosophers 
will  not  confess  them  to  be  of  reason,  they  must  then  be  considered  as 
something  nobler  and  more  divine  than  reason  itself.  They  may  lie 
dormant,  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  or  the  corruption  of  gross  vice  ; 
but,  when  the  occasion  which  is  to  call  them  into  energy  arrives,  they 
develop  themselves,  we  know  not  how  :  heaven's  beams  shine  upon  them, 
and  they  burst  into  life  and  power."—  pp.  68 — 70. 

The  third  essay  on  the  probable  characteristics  of  truth  in 
the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  moral  influence  of  any  religion,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and  variable  in  the  volume.  We 
earnestly  commend  it  to  general  notice.  The  fourth  is  on  the 
intention  and  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of  evidences  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  The  fifth,  on  the  critical,  internal  evi- 
dence; and  the  sixth,  on  "the  internal  evidence  arising  from 
consruitv  of  narrative  and  character— from  stvle  and  manner ; 
with  remarks  upon  the  connexion  of  the  partial  obscurities  of 
scripture,  with  its  probable  uses  and  intentions." 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  the  following  passage.  We 
know,  from  the  best  proof,  the  sale  of  the  edition,  that  many  of 
our  readers  have  already  read  the  volume ;  but  such  as  have  not, 
it  will  enable,  in  some  measure,  to  judge  for  themselves,  of  the 
merits  of  the  work. 

"  Paul  is  portrayed  as  a  man  of  learning  and  talent,  of  a  profound 
theological  education,  and  of  an  active  mind,  and  his  Epistles  are  con- 
fessedly remarkable  for  containing  many  things  hard  to  understand. 
Why  are  they  so  ?  Is  it  from  the  enthusiasm,  the  mysticism,  or  the  affect- 
ed and  oracular  obscurity  of  the  writer  ?  Or  are  not  the  subjects  them- 
selves hard  to  be  understood  ?  Many  of  them  are  things  which  the  hu- 
man understanding  can  never  completely  grasp — of  which  we  can  have 
but  partial  and  wholly  inadequate  conceptions,  glimpses  ;  not  distinct 
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views.  Are  not,  in  fact,  all  subjects  connected  with,  or  arising  out  of, 
the  overwhelming  truths  of  eternity,  omnipotence  and  spiritual  being— 
of  the  mysterious  questions  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  evil,  and  espe- 
cially of  moral  evil — of  the  permission  of  sin,  and  the  creation,  by  a 
benevolent  and  omniscient  Creator,  of  accountable  beings,  with  strong 
tendencies  towards  error  and  vice — of  foreknowledge  and  free  will,  to- 
gether with  the  innumerable  practical  or  theoretical  doubts  and  opinions 
which  "row  out  of  these — are  not  all  these  subjects  necessarily  very  hard 
to  be  understood  by  the  human  mind  ? 

"  But  in  considering  the  internal  signs  of  authenticity  and  veracity,  I  re- 
fer chiefly  to  the  manner  of  his  unfolding  these  opinions,  and  of  arguing 
upon  these  subjects.  It  is  a  manner  wholly  original,  and  bearing  the 
deepest  impress  of  truth  and  nature.  The  writer  professes  himself  to  be 
one  who  has  heard,  and  seen,  and  been  taught  unutterable  things — who 
has  been  brought  to  th  "knowledge  and  confession  of  that  truth,  which 
engrosses  all  his  thoughts,  and  swallows  up  every  other  interest,  not 
through  the  slow  processes  of  reason,  or  by  the  observation  of  miracu- 
lous facts  visible  to  the  senses,  or  in  the  ordinary  operation  or  moral  il- 
lumination through  the  conscience  and  affections,  but  in  a  manner  not 
only  supernatural  but  wholly  peculiar ;  whose  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trines, which,  he  authoritatively  declares  to  his  disciples,  he  tells  them, 
came  not  of  man  nor  through  man,  but  immediately  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  in  a  way  which  he  himself  does  not  and  could  not  describe  or  ex- 
plain— whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  he  is  wholly  uncertain. 

"  This  statement,  the  objector  will  say,  is  the  work  either  of  delusion 
or  imposture  ;  but  let  us  compare  the  account  given  us  of  Paul's  history 
and  his  state  of  mind  with  his  writings,  and  mark  how  wonderful  is  the 
congruity  which  we  may  observe  between  them. 

"  His  style,  forcible,  flexible,   and  copious  as  it  is,  is  not  perspicuous ; 
but  its  obscurity  is  like  that  effulgence  which  the  great  English  epic  poet 
has  described  as   being  "dark  with  excess  of  light."     His  mind  is  evi- 
dently crowded  with  ideas  struggling  for  utterance,  with  thoughts  and 
emotions  for  which  he  finds  language  to  be  wholly  inadequate,  to  which 
he  feels  that  the  habitual  conceptions,  the  reason,  the  knowledge,  the  ex- 
perience, of  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  present  no  sufficient 
counterpart.     He  labors  with  the  magnitude  of  a  revelation,  with  the 
vastness  and  certainty  of  a  knowledge,  which  his  mind  can  with  difficul- 
ty contain,  and  which  he  feels  that  he  can  but  partially  unfold  to  others. 
"  His  intense  and  immediate  conviction  of  truth,  is  accompanied  with 
an  equal  intensity  of  feeling.     He  is  filled   with  devotion,  fervid  grati- 
tude, prostrate  humility,  unquenchable  zeal.  From  these  causes,  natural- 
ly arise  his  sudden  transitions,  his  rapid  accumulations  of  thought  upon 
thought. — Hence  his  peculiar  mode  of  unexpectedly  rising  from  the  ar- 
gument in  which  the  errors,  or  the  controversies  of  the  times  happened 
to  engage  him,  to  loftier  themes,  and  holier  contemplations  ;  connecting 
with  the  business  and  controversies  of  this  world,  which  were  soon  to  pass 
away,  considerations  of  eternal  and  universal  importance,  of  whose  reali- 
ty he  had  a  still  more  intimate  and  present  conviction. 

"  It  is  true,  that  to  him  who  has  made  no  approach  to  this  knowledge, 
and  more  especially  to  him  who  has  no  answering  sympathies  to  his 
kindling  sentiment,  much  of  this  is,  and  must  ever  be,  strangely  and  wild- 
ly obscure — his  transitions  must  appear  abrupt,  his  raptures  extravagant 
or  enthusiastic,  and  his  reasonings  incoherent  or  inconclusive. 
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"  Yet.  if  we  grant  that  he  taught  the  truth,  and  emember  the  manner 
in  which  this  truth  is  asserted  to  have  been  poured  into  his  mind,  and  the 
extent  and  distinctness  of  the  revelation  so  vouchsafed  to  him,  then  we 
can  easily  trace  a  most  perfect  coincidence  between  the  style  and  cha- 
racter of  thought,  aigument,  and  language,  and  that  state  of  feeling 
which  we  may  judge  to  have  been  habitual  to  the  writer  whenever  his 
mind  was  turned,  either  in  direct  meditation,  or  by  some  casual  associa- 
tion, to  the  recollection  of  the  "deep  things  of  God." — 238 — 241. 

Mr.  Verplanck's  mind  is  deeply  imbued  with  much  reading  in 
the  best  authors.  The  range  of  his  illustrations  sometimes  cre- 
ates an  incongruity  between  the  sacredness  of  his  subject,  and 
his  allusions ;  but  his  argument  is  never  weak,  and  he  evinces  a 
judgment,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  calm  and  unprejudiced. 
Many  of  his  readers  will  doubt  the  wisdom  of  generalizing  so 
far  as  scarcely  to  specify  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion ;  and 
many  will  think  that  he  speaks  with  less  effect,  because  he  stands 
so  much  in  the  outer  porch  of  the  temple.  We  are  convinced, 
that  the  more  we  descend  to  particulars  in  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  the  more  we  shall  find  a  divine  life  in  every  vein  and 
fibre.  In  general  propositions,  so  much  may  be  said  on  each 
hand,  that  the  longer  we  live,  the  more  we  become  sceptical  of 
mere  human  reasonings.  We  remember  to  have  heard,  not 
many  leagues  from  Coppet,  that  after  M.  Benjamin  Constant 
had  read,  several  years  ago,  an  essay  against  religion  to  a  circle 
at  Madame  de  StaePs,  she  told  him  that  the  fashion  had  chang- 
ed, the  times  were  altered,  he  ought  now  to  write  in  favor  of 
religion.  He  took  the  advice,  and  produced,  in  a  few  days,  an 
admirable  specimen  of  dialectics,  refuting  his  former  positions. 
We  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  this;  senon  e  vero,  e 
ben  trovato.  Mr.  Verplanck  writes  with  the  stamp  of  deep 
and  earnest  conviction  ;  and  he  proves  so  well  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible,  that  we  hope  he  will  soon  be  prepared  to  pro- 
nounce upon  more  than  these  preliminary  considerations.  His 
style  is  pure,  perspicuous,  and  beautifully  elaborated ;  not  always, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  spirited  and  flowing,  and  sometimes,  al- 
though not  often,  cumbersome  and  heavy ;  peculiarities  which 
the  habit  of  devoting  himself  more  to  philosophical  abstractions 
than  to  the  expression  of  eloquent  feeling,  has  probably  indu- 
ced. On  a  subject  which  has  called  forth  the  talents,  the  learn- 
ing, and  the  eloquence  of  the  ablest  divines,  there  was  little  rea- 
son to  expect  any  increase  or  enforcement  of  the  evidences  of 
our  faith.  Mr.  Verplanck  has,  therefore,  done  much  more  than 
could  be  reasonably  required.  By  an  occasional  contribution 
of  new  testimony,  and  a  skilful  and  impressive  exhibition  of  the 
old,  he  has  given  to  his  book  a  value,  original  in  its  character, 
and,  we  doubt  not.  lasting  in  its  influence. 
Vol.  I.  5 
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Art.  IV. The  Travellers,  A  Tale,  Designed  for  Young  Peo- 
ple, By  the  author  of  "  Redwood."  New-York  :  Bliss  & 
White.  1825. 

If  there  be  any  circumstance,  by  which  the  literature  of  the 
present  century  is  advantageously  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
preceding,  it  is  the  multiplication  of  books  intended  to  improve 
the  minds  and  form  the  manners  of  the  young.  The  mere  in- 
crease of  books  of  this  kind  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  circum- 
stance on  which  we  ought  greatly  to  congratulate  ourselves, 
were  it  not  for  the  far  greater  ability  and  judgment  with  which 
they  are  composed.  Writers  of  high  reputation  and  great  at- 
tainments, have  set  themselves  diligently  to  smooth  the  difficul- 
ties of  knowledge.  They  have  reduced  the  sciences  to  their 
simplest  and  plainest  rudiments.  They  have,  in  short,  as  near- 
ly as  could  be  done,  translated  them  into  the  ordinary  language, 
and  brought  them  down  to  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  life,  so 
as  to  leave  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  attainment,  but  such 
as  are  inherent  in  their  own  nature.  The  topics  of  general 
knowledge  have  been  presented  to  the  youthful  mind  in  the 
form  of  interesting  conversations;  and  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  practical  wisdom  have  been  insinuated  in  captivating  and 
elegant  fictions.  These  things  are  a  happy  omen  for  the  next 
generation.  There  are  no  duties  which  lie  upon  us  with  a  more 
urgent  and  fearful  responsibility,  than  our  duties  to  those  who 
rise  up  to  take  our  places  in  life  after  we  are  gone.  We  may, 
perhaps,  do  something  for  those  who  are  arrived  with  us  to  ma- 
ture age,  in  the  way  of  making  them  wiser;  but  it  is  little,  very 
little,  that  our  most  painful  exertions  can  effect  towards  ma- 
king them  better.  Indeed,  society  has  good  cause  to  esteem 
itself  fortunate,  if  any  means  are  devised  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  worse.  It  is  only  on  the  rising  generation  that  we 
can  feel  any  confidence  that  the  lessons  of  virtue  will  not  be 
lost ;  and  if  the  age  is  to  make  any  progress  in  goodness,  if  the 
world  is  ever  to  be  reformed,  it  must  be  by  the  gradual  influen- 
ces of  a  judicious  system  of  education. 

It  is  matter  of  pleasure  to  us,  to  see  a  writer,  of  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  author  of  Redwood,  employing  her  talents  in 
a  sphere  where  they  are  likely  to  do  so  much  good.  The  work 
whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  an  un- 
commonly graceful  little  narrative,  and  will  bear  no  unfavoura- 
ble comparison  with  the  best  of  those  engaging  fictions  of  Miss 
Edgeworth,  which  were  written  with  the  same  design.  In 
some  respects,  she  seems  to  us  to  have  the  advantage  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth.     We  refer  to  the  inculcation  of  religious  motives  on 
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proper  occasions,  and  to  the  warmer  and  deeper  tone  of  feeling, 
and  the  brighter  colouring  of  imagination,  which  pervades  these 
pages.     Not  only  are  the  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  designed 
for  youthful  readers,  carefully  devested  of  whatever  has  the 
effect   of  exciting  the  imagination,  but  their  tendency   is  to 
repress  every  thing  like  enthusiasm  in  youthful  minds,  and  to 
reduce  the  motives  of  action  to  a  sober  calculation  of  worldly 
proiit  and  advantage.     Such  a  system,  of  course,  excludes  all 
religious  influences,  and  with  them,  those  generous  impulses  of 
the  heart,  which  carry  us  out  of  ourselves,  and  prompt  us  to  do 
good   to   others  without  caring    for    personal   consequences. 
What  is  commonly  called  enthusiasm,  is  often  only  a  fervid  and 
active   disinterestedness.     It  is,   without   doubt,   exceedingly 
annoying  when  directed  to  trifling  or  impracticable  objects  ;  and 
very  dangerous,  when  it  mistakes  hurtful  for  beneficial  ones ; 
but  it  has  been,  and  we  apprehend  will  always  be,  the  spring  of 
nearly  all  the  noble  and  illustrious  actions  which  dignify  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race.     It  is  the  principle  that  agitates  and 
purifies  the  moral  world ;  the  great  enemy  of  indolence,  of  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  of  selfish  ambition.     It  is  the  powerful 
agent  which  breaks  down  established  abuses,  and  at  the  sacrifice 
of  present  advantage,  secures  important  blessings  for  posterity. 
Its  entire  absence  from  the  mind  may,   in  short,  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  imperfection  and  deformity.     It  is  a  quality 
bestowed  for  wise  purposes,  and  capable  of  being  employed  to 
effect  important  ends  :  its  extravagances  are  without  doubt  to 
be  checked,  and  its  direction  to  be  watched  over  and  regu- 
lated ;  but  it  is  no  more  to  be  annihilated  than  either  of  our  five 
senses.      Nor  is   the  imagination   a  faculty  which  a  system 
of  education,  judiciously  adapted  to   our  nature,  should  aim 
to  efface  from  the  mindl!     It  should,  of  course,  be  kept  under 
a  proper  regulation  ;  but  we  need  not  waste  time  in  attempting 
to  show  that  it  requires  only  a  wise  cultivation,  to  make  it,  what 
it  was  meant  to  be,  an  important  means  of  happiness.     That 
faculty  which  spreads  brightness  and  beauty  over  the  face  of 
nature ;  which  connects  moral  associations  with  inanimate  objects ; 
the  exercise  of  which  makes  society  cheerful,  and  even  turns 
solitude  into  a  kind  of  society,  is  certainly  to  be  looked  upon,  not 
merely  as  an  innocent,  but  as  a  most  useful  and  valuable  faculty. 
The  work  we  are  now  considering,  is  principally  an  account 
of  a  journey  performed  by  two  very  young  persons,  a  brother 
and  sister,  who,  in  company  with  their  parents,  make  what  is 
called  the  grand  tour  of  Niagara,  the  lakes,  &c.     On  their  way, 
a  variety  of  interesting  incidents  take  place,  which .by  the  judi- 
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cious  management  of  their  parents,  aided  by  the  ingenuous  re- 
flections of  their  own  minds,  are  improved  into  so  many  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  They  are  related  in  a  very- 
spirited  and  agreeable  manner.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we 
give  one  of  those  beautiful  little  narratives  with  which  it  is  inter- 
spersed. A  stranger  is  relating  to  the  travellers  a  tradition 
concerning  the  ruins  of  an  old  French  fortification,  situated  on 
a  point  of°land  at  the  junction  of  the  Oswegatchie  and  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

«  A  commandant  of  this  fort  (which  was  built  by  the  French  to  protect 
their  traders  against  the  savages)  married  a  young  Iroquois,  who  was  be- 
fore or  after  the  marriage  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  chieftain  of  her  tribe,  and  great  efforts  were  made  by  her 
people  to  induce  her  to  return  to  them.  Her  brother  lurked  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  procured  interviews  with  her,  and  attempted  to  win  her 
back  by  all  the  motives  of  national  pride  and  family  affection;  but  all  in 
vain.  The  young  Garanga,  or,  to  call  her  by  her  baptismal  name,  Mar- 
'guerite,  was  bound  by  a  threefold  cord — her  love  to  her  husband,  to  her 
son,  and  to  her  religion.  Mecumeh,  finding  persuasion  ineffectual,  had 
recourse  to  stratagem.  The  commandant  was  in  the  habit  of  going  down 
the  river  often  on  fishing  excursions,  and  when  he  returned,  he  would  fire 
his  signal  gun,  and  Marguerite  and  her  boy  would  hasten  to  the  shore  to 
greet  him. 

"  On  one  occasion  he  had  been  gone  longer  than  usual.  Marguerite 
was  filled  with  apprehensions,  natural  enough  at  a  time  when  imminent 
dangers  and  hairbreadth  escapes  were  of  every  day  occurrence.  She 
had  sat  in  the  tower  and  watched  for  the  returning  canoe  till  the  last 
beam  of  day  had  faded  from  the  waters ; — the  deepening  shadows  of  twi- 
light played  tricks  with  her  imagination.  Once  she  was  startled  by  the 
water-fowl,  which,  as  it  skimmed  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  imaged 
to  her  fancy  the  light  canoe  impelled  by  her  husband's  vigorous  arm — 
again  she  heard  the  leap  of  the  heavy  muskalongi,  and  the  splashing  wa- 
ters sounded  to  her  fancy  like  the  first  dash  of  the  oar.  That  passed 
away,  and  disappointment  and  tears  followed.  Her  boy  was  beside  her ; 
the  young  Louis,  who,  though  scarcely  twelve  years  old,  already  had  his 
imagination  filled  with  daring  deeds.  Born  and  bred  in  a  fort,  he  was  an 
adept  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  musket ;  courage  seemed  to  be  his 
instinct,  and  danger  his  element,  and  battles  and  wounds  were  'house- 
hold words'  with  him.  He  laughed  at  his  mother's  fears ;  but,  in  spite 
of  his  boyish  ridicule,  they  strengthened,  till  apprehension  seemed  reali- 
ty. Suddenly  the  sound  of  the  signal  gun  broke  on  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  Both  mother  and  son  sprang  on  their  feet  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
were  pressing  hand  in  hand  towards  the  outer  gate,  when  a  sentinel  stop- 
ped them  to  remind  Marguerite  it  was  her  husband's  order  that  no  one 
should  venture  without  the  walls  after  sunset.  She,  however,  insisted  on 
passing,  and  telling  the  soldier  that  she  would  answer  to  the  command- 
ant for  his  breach  of  orders — she  passed  the  outer  barrier.  Young  Louis 
held  up  his  bow  and  arrow  before  the  sentinel,  saying  gayly,  'I  am  my 
mother's  body-guard  you  know.'  Tradition  has  preserved  these  trifling 
••'ucumslmnce.s,  as  the  events  that  followed  rendered  them  memorable. 
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"  The  distance,  continued  the  stranger,  from  the  fort  to  the  place 
where  the  commandant  moored  his  canoe  was  trifling,  and  quickly  pass- 
ed Marguerite  and  Louis  flew  along  the  narrow  foot  path,  reached  the 
shore,  and  were  in  the  arms  of Mecumeh  and  his  fierce  compa- 
nions. Entreaties  and  resistance  were  alike  vain.  Resistance  was  made, 
with  a  manly  spirit,  by  young  Louis,  who  drew  a  knife  from  the  girdle  of 
one  of  the  Indians,  and  attempted  to  plunge  it  into  the  bosom  of  Mecu- 
meh, who  was  roughly  binding  his  wampum  belt  over  Marguerite's  mouth, 
to  deaden  the  sound  of  hei  screams.  The  uncle  wrested  the  knife  from 
him,  and  smiled  proudly  on  him,  as  if  he  recognised  in  the  bravo  boy  a 
scion  from  his  own  stock. 

"  The  Indians  had  two  canoes ;  Marguerite  was  conveyed  to  one,  Louis 
to  the  other — and  both  canoes  were  rowed  into  the  Oswegatchie,  and  up 
the  stream  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  to  impel  them  against  the  current  of 
the  river. 

"  Not  a  word  nor  cry  escaped  the  boy  :  he  seemed  intent  on  some  pur- 
pose, and  when  the  canoe  approached  near  the  shore,  he  took  off  a  mili- 
tary cap  he  wore,  and  threw  it  so  skilfully  that  it  lodged,  where  he  meant 
it  should,  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  projected  over  the  water.  There 
was  a  long  white  feather  in  the  cap.  The  Indians  had  observed  the  boy's 
movement — they  held  up  their  oars  for  a  moment,  and  seemed  to  consult 
whether  they  should  return  and  remove  the  cap  ;  but  after  a  moment, 
they  again  dashed  their  oars  in  the  water,  and  proceeded  forward.  They 
continued  rowing  for  a  few  miles,  and  then  landed ;  hid  their  canoes  be- 
hind some  trees  on  the  river's  bank,  and  plunged  into  the  woods  with  their 
prisoners.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  intention  to  have  returned  to  their 
canoes  in  the  morning,  and  they  had  not  proceeded  far  from  the  shore, 
when  they  kindled  a  fire,  and  prepared  some  food,  and  offered  a  share  of 
it  to  Marguerite  and  Louis.  Poor  Marguerite,  as  you  may  suppose,  had 
no  mind  to  eat ;  but  Louis,  saith  tradition,  ate  as  heartily  as  if  he  had 
been  safe  within  the  walls  of  the  fort.  After  the  supper,  the  Indians 
stretched  themselves  before  the  fire,  but  not  till  they  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  bind  Marguerite  to  a  tree,  and  to  compel  Louis  to  lie  down  in  the 
arms  of  his  uncle  Mecumeh.  Neither  of  the  prisoners,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine, closed  their  eyes.  Louis  kept  his  fixed  on  his  mother.  She  sat  up- 
right beside  an  oak  tree ;  the  cord  was  fastened  around  her  waist,  and 
bound  around  the  tree,  which  had  been  blasted  by  lightning;  the  moon 
poured  its  beams  through  the  naked  branches  upon  her  face,  convulsed 
with  the  agony  of  despair  and  fear.  With  one  hand  she  held  a  crucifix  to 
her  lips ;  the  other  was  on  her  rosary.  The  sight  of  his  mother  in  such  a 
situation,  stirred  up  daring  thoughts  in  the  bosom  of  the  heroic  boy — but 
he  lay  powerless  in  his  uncle's  naked  brawny  arms.  He  tried  to  disen- 
gage himself,  but  at  the  slightest  movement,  Mecumeh,  though  still  sleep- 
ing, seemed  conscious,  and  strained  him  closer  to  him.  At  last  the  strong 
sleep,  that  in  the  depth  of  the  night  steeps  the  senses  in  utter  forgetful- 
ness,  overpowered  him — his  arms  relaxed  their  hold,  and  dropped  beside 
him,  and  left  Louis  free. 

"  He  rose  cautiously,  looked  for  one  instant  on  the  Indians,  and  assur- 
ed himself  they  all  slept  profoundly.  He  then  possessed  himself  of  Me- 
cumeh's  knife,  which  lay  at  his  feet,  and  severed  the  cord  that  bound  his 
mother  to  the  tree.  Neither  of  them  spoke  a  word — but  with  the  least 
possible  sound  they  resumed  the  way  by  which  they  had  come  from  the 
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shore.     Louis  in  the  confidence,  and  Marguerite  with  the  faint  hope,  of 
reaching  it  before  they  were  overtaken. 

"  You  may  imagine  how  often  the  poor  mother,  timid  as  a  fawn,  was 
startled  by  the  evening  breeze  stirring  the  leaves  ;  but  the  boy  bounded 
forward  as  if  theie  were  neither  fear  nor  danger  in  the  world. 

"  They  had  nearly  attained  the  margin  of  the  river,  where  Louis  meant 
to  launch  one  of  the  canoes  and  drop  down  the  current,  when  the  Indian 
yell  resounding  through  the  woods,  struck  on  their  ears.  They  were  miss- 
ed, pursued,  and  escape  was  impossible.  Marguerite,  panic-struck,  sunk 
to  the  ground.  Nothing  could  check  the  career  of  Louis.  '  On — on, 
mother,'  he  cried,  '  to  the  shore — to  the  shore.'  She  rose  and  instinc- 
tively followed  her  boy.  The  sound  of  pursuit  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
They  reached  the  shore,  and  there  beheld  three  canoes  coming  swiftly  up 
the  river.  Animated  with  hope,  Louis  screamed  the  watch  word  of  the 
garrison,  and  was  answered  by  his  father's  voice. 

"  The  possibility  of  escape,  and  the  certain  approach  of  her  husband, 
infused  new  life  into  Marguerite.  '  Your  father  cannot  see  us,'  she  said, 
'  as  we  stand  here  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  ;  hide  yourself  in  that  thicket ; 
I  will  plunge  into  the  water.'  Louis  crouched  under  the  bushes,  and  was 
completely  hidden  by  an  overhanging  grape-vine,  while  his  mother  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  into  the  water  and  stood  erect,  where  she  could  be  dis- 
tinctly seen.  A  shout  from  the  canoes  apprised  her  that  she  was  recog- 
nised ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  Indians,  who  had  now  reached  the 
shore,  rent  the  air  with  their  cries  of  rage  and  defiance.  They  stood  for 
a  moment,  as  if  deliberating  what  next  to  do;  Mecumeh  maintained  an 
undaunted  and  resolved  air — but  with  his  followers  the  aspect  of  armed 
men,  and  a  force  thrice  their  number,  had  its  usual  effect.  They  fled. 
He  looked  after  them,  cried  '  shame !'  and  then,  with  a  desperate  yell, 
leaped  into  the  water,  and  stood  beside  Marguerite.  The  canoes  were 
now  within  a  few  yards. — He  put  his  knife  to  her  bosom — '  The  daughter 
of  Tecumseh,'  he  said,  'should  have  died  by  the  judgment  of  our  war- 
riors, but  now  by  her  brother's  hand  must  she  perish:'  and  he  drew  back 
his  arm  to  give  vigor  to  the  fatal  stroke,  when  an  arrow  pierced  his  own 
breast,  and  he  fell  insensible  at  his  sister's  side.  A  moment  after  Mar- 
guerite was  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  and  Louis,  with  his  bow  un- 
strung, bounded  from  the  shore,  and  was  received  in  his  father's  canoe  ; 
and  the  wild  shores  rung  with  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  while  his 
father's  tears  of  pride  and  joy  were  poured  like  rain  upon  his  cheek. 

"The  stranger  paused,  and  Edward  breathed  one  long  breath,  expres- 
sive of  the  interest  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  tale  ;  and  then  said, 
1  You  have  not  told  us,  sir,  how  the  commandant  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
pursue  in  the  right  direction.' 

"  He  returned  soon  after  Marguerite's  departure,  and  of  course  was  at 
no  loss  to  determine  that  she  had  been  taken  in  the  toils  of  her  brother. 
He  explored  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie,  thinking  it  possible  that  the 
savages  might  have  left  their  canoes  moored  there,  and  taken  to  the  land. 
Louis's  cap  and  feather  caught  his  eye,  and  furnished  him  a  clue.  You 
have  now  my  whole  story,  concluded  the  stranger;  and  though  lean- 
not  vouch  for  its  accuracy,  many  similar  circumstances  must  have  occur- 
red, while  this  country  was  a  wilderness,  and  mv  tradition  is  at  least  sup- 
ported by  probability." 
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Art.  V. — Lionel  Lincoln,  or  the  Leaguer  of  Boston.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Pioneers,  Pilot,  <&-c.  New- York:  1825. 
Charles  Wiley.     2  vols.  pp.  533. 

The  principal  aims  of  criticism  in  the  journals  that  come  to  us 
from  abroad,  appear  to  be,  to  anticipate  and  to  modify  general 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  works  and  the  subjects  discussed  in 
them.     They  always  aspire  to  at  least  the  judicial,  and  almost 
always  to   the   legislative   function    in  literature.      It  is   not 
enough  for  the  Aristarchuses  of  these  lettered  aristocracies  to 
apply   sometimes    a  mistaken,    sometimes   a   supposed,    and 
sometimes  a  distorted  rule ;  but  in  defiance  of  the  principles 
of  all  sound  governments,  in  the  republic  of  which  the  go- 
vernment should   be  the  soundest,  they  create  the   very  code 
that  they  administer,  and  judge  the  applicant  for  literary  jus- 
tice, by  a  system  of  ex  post  facto  laws,  undiscoverable  through 
any  human  ingenuity  by  the  individual  whose   practice   they 
should  have   directed.      It  is  not  surprising,  in  this    state  of 
things,  that  great  varieties  and  inconsistencies  should  be  found 
in  the  progress  of  the  same  work  ;  that  caprice  should  contra- 
dict caprice,  and  that  one  writer's  partialities,  antipathies,  and 
prejudices  should  counteract  another's;  that  judgments  pre- 
viously pronounced  should  be  forgotten,  when  new  ones  on  the 
same  subject  are  to  be  declared,  or  when  the  same  author  pre- 
sents himself  at  successive  periods  before  the  same  tribunal ; — 
or  that  even  the  safe  policy  of  criticism  should  change,  as  the 
minor  becomes  a  man,  or  as  the  loyal  colony  passes  through 
rebellion  and  independence  to  rivalry  and  triumph.     Indeed, 
as  long  as  this  assumption  is   maintained,  instances  will  never 
be  wanting,  like  those  of  Lord  Byron  and  of  America,  of  these 
arbiters  ofjliterary  destiny  beginning  in   "  Ercles'  vein,"  and 
ending  with  "  roaring  you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove.'' 

A  wiser,  and  certainly  a  less  dangerous  course,  would  be,  for 
a  body  of  critics,  however  originally  established,  whether  auto- 
clete  or  regularly  nominated  and  elected,  to  consider  themselves, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  public  duties,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
reading  community, — to  regard  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
thinking  men,  where  the  majority  is  overwhelming,  (particularly 
in  all  matters  of  taste,  in  which  opinions  incessantly  and  inno- 
cently clash,)  almost  as  the  instructions  of  constituents, — and 
where  the  division  of  parties  is  obvious  and  decided,  at  least  to 
state  the  conflicting  opinions,  let  their  own  be  what  they  may. 
We  would  not,  by  this,  be  understood  as  suggesting  the  idea  of  re- 
linquishing our  claim  to  the  casting  vote  in  those  innumerable 
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questions  of  criticism  where  the  equities  of  taste  are  equal,  or 
even  of  compromising  our  cathedretical  rights,  on  any  occasion 
which  may  require  their  vindication.  Far  from  us  be  so  tame  a 
concession  of  our  prerogative,  and  so  cowardly  a  desertion  of  our 
duty;  especially  while  our  country,  which  bids  fair  to  furnish 
the  chief  materials  for  their  exercise,  is  yet  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  its  literary  boyhood,  the  very  age  for  castigation.  Our  ob- 
ject is  simply  to  allude  to  the  advantages  which  the  critic  may 
derive  from  the  consultation  of  public  opinion,  and  to  profess 
our  respect  for  that  tribunal,  which,  after  all,  is  the  one  from 
which  must  eventually  emanate,  every  benefit  that  the  author 
can  anticipate,  and  all  the  severities  from  which  he  has  occa- 
sion to  shrink. 

The  book  of  which  the  title  is  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, has  been  in  the  hands,  probably,  of  all  who  are  our 
readers,  and  certainly  of  thousands  who  are  not  so,  long  enough 
for  a  full  and  fair  discussion  of  its  excellencies  and  defects  to 
have  taken  place,  and  to  have  allowed  the  tumult  of  spirits 
which  attends  the  early  perusal  of  a  work  expected  with  so 
much  impatience,  to  subside  into  a  calm  appreciation  of  its 
merits.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  our  remarks  can  do  little  to 
affect  opinions  in  relation  to  it,  which,  independently  of  them, 
must  have  been  already  formed.  We  cannot,  however,  resign 
our  prescriptive  right  to  pronounce  our  judgment  in  a  case  so 
peculiarly  within  our  province  ;  nor  are  we  willing  to  deny  our- 
selves the  honest  triumph  of  welcoming  a  production  which 
not  only  is,  but  what  is  no  less  important  to  us  as  Americans,  is 
allowed  abroad  to  be,  a  work  of  undoubted  genius.  Unquestion- 
able, however,  as  are  its  claims  to  be  so  considered,  perhaps  no 
book  has  appeared  among  us,  and  been  universally  read,  which 
has  given  rise  to  a  division  of  sentiments  respecting  its  merits, 
so  marked,  and  so  easily  assignable  to  different  classes  of  minds. 
Those  who  read  merely  to  be  detained  by  variety  of  incident, 
or  to  be  amused  with  vivid  and  energetic  dialogue,  or  to  be  ex- 
cited by  highly  wrought  catastrophe,  complain,  when  they  have 
concluded  it,  of  its  general  deficiency  in  all  these  particu- 
lars. Those  who  require  original,  and  strongly  marked,  and 
completely  sustained  character,  are  less  disappointed,  although 
by  no  means  thoroughly  satisfied.  The  verbal  critic,  the 
mere  "auceps  syllabarum,"  utters  an  exclamation  of  loyal  hor- 
ror over  the  countless  instances  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Code 
Priscian  are  irreverently  violated.  Who  then,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, are  the  readers  that  allow  it  to  be  a  successful  effort  to 
maintain,  and  even  to  elevate  the  previously  acquired  reputa- 
tion of  its  author  ?  They  are  those  of  the  highest  order.     They 
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are  those  who  are  capable  of  being  delighted  with  a  fresh  and 
full  infusion  of  the  political  tone  of  the  most  doubtful  period  of 
their  own  national  history ;  who  can  glow  with  grateful  exul- 
tation when  they  see  a  faithful  picture,  by  the  pencil  of  a  native 
artist,  of  the  scenes  of  their  fathers'  struggles  for  their  own  in- 
heritance, which  had  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  to  give  them 
any  other  interest  than  that  which  they  derive  from  being  the 
starting  post  to  the  goal  of  freedom.  It  should  alone  be  enough 
to  satisfy  a  craving  for  the  praise  of  power  and  originality,  even 
as  inordinate  as  that  betrayed  by  the  author  of  the  book  before 
us  in  its  preface,  that  he  has  been  the  first  among  us  to  dress  in 
the  evergreens  of  a  fertile  fancy,  that  consecrated  spot  where  the 
most  glorious  feat  of  our  independence  was  originally  achieved, 
— on  which  the  loftiest  monument  of  the  age  is  almost  ready  to 
be  reared, — and  over  which  the  proudest  eloquence  of  our 
country  is  preparing  to  pour  its  charm. 

We  shall  proceed  to  justify,  in  detail,  some  of  these  prelimi- 
nary remarks.  And  first  for  the  plot.  The  hero  of  the  story 
is  a  Bostonian  by  birth,  educated  in  England,  who  on  arriving 
at  man's  estate,  returns  to  his  native  town  as  a  major  in  the  Bri- 
tish service.  On  his  return  voyage,  a  stranger  on  board 
acquires,  by  some  secret  sympathy,  a  mysterious  influence  over 
him.  This  stranger,  who  afterwards  proves  to  be  his  father, 
excites  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative,  a  powerful  interest, 
from  his  seeming  to  be  governed  in  all  his  actions  by  that  master- 
spirit of  the  times  in  the  colonies,  which  the  author  has  display- 
ed with  great  force  and  truth  in  some  of  the  subordinate  cha- 
racters. This  interest,  however,  totally  vanishes  with  respect 
to  the  stranger,  when  we  are  informed  that  he  is  intended  to  be 
represented  as  a  maniac  ;  and  we  feel  almost  sorry  that  we  had 
ever  indulged  it,  when  we  find,  (vol.  2.  p.  216.)  the  reasons  of  his 
apparent  devotion  to  the  American  cause,  and  of  the  "  eternal 
hatred  to  that  country  from  which  he  sprung,  and  those  laws 
under  which  he  was  born,"  in  which  he  invokes  his  son,  at  his 
mother's  grave,  to  join  him, — to  be  simply  that  in  England,  bed- 
lamites are  confined,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  "  an  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  man  can  be  levelled  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  be  made  to  rave  even  at  his  Maker,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  sufferings."  The  cause  of  this  lunacy,  of  which  Lionel 
himself  is  meant  to  seem  to  have  a  spice,  is  partly  a  hereditary 
tendency  to  the  malady,  but  chiefly  a  shade  thrown  over  the  cha- 
racter of  his  deceased  wife  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Lechmere,  as  un- 
accountable an  old  lady  as  any  of  whom  either  romance  or 
real  life  has  ever  yielded  a  specimen.     This  obsolete  female, 
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(the  aunt,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  of  the  father  of  Lionel,  whose 
own  years  are  beyond  the  age  of  man,)  enters  the  book  in  hys- 
terics falls  out  of  one  fit  into  another  through  the  whole  course 
of  the  story,  and  makes  her  final  exit  in  violent  convulsions. 
Her  ruling  passion  is  represented  to  be  a  desire  to  connect  her 
own  family  with  that  of  Lincoln,  which  appears  to  govern  her 
from  generation  to  generation.  Her  first  experiment,  with  this 
view,  is  a  long-sighted  attempt  upon  the  father  of  Lionel,  be- 
fore he  is  known  as  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Lincoln,  in  favor 
of  her  own  daughter.  This  falls  through,  however,— the  lady 
attaching  herself  to  Colonel  Dynevor,  and  becoming  the  mo- 
ther of  Cecil,  and  the  gentleman  first  seeking  an  intimacy  more 
to  his  taste  with  Abigail  Pray,  (a  pretty  domestic  of  his  aunt's, 
who  becomes  the  mother  of  Job  Pray,)  and  then  disappointing 
her  views  for  ever,  by  marrying  her  god-daughter,  Priscilla 
Lechmere,  afterwards  the  mother  of  Lionel.  All  Mrs.  Lech- 
mere's  visions  of  glory  now  give  place  to  her  thirst  for  revenge 
upon  the  being  who  has  dispelled  them.  Accordingly,  during 
his  stay  in  England,  where  he  goes  to  secure  the  title  and  estates 
of  his  family,  which  fall  to  him  just  at  this  crisis,  she  prepares,  in 
conjunction  with  Abigail  Pray,  a  plot  to  convince  him  that  his 
wife,  whose  death  takes  place  before  his  return,  had  been  faith- 
less during  his  absence.  Their  contrivance  succeeds,  and  the 
reason  of  Sir  Lionel  is  by  these  means  sufficiently  unsettled  to 
enable  Mrs.  Lechmere  to  procure  his  subsequent  confinement  in 
England,  as  a  lunatic,  from  which  he  does  not  escape  until  he 
accompanies  his  son,  although  unknown  to  him,  on  his  expedition 
to  the  colonies.  The  changes  wrought  in  him  by  time,  suffering, 
and  disease,  are  such,  that  neither  Abigail  Pray,  in  whose  house 
he  takes  up  his  abode,  nor  Mrs.  Lechmere,  whose  death  he  pre- 
dicts, although  hints  enough  are  frequently  thrown  out  to  quick- 
en their  penetration,  seems  even  to  suspect  his  identity.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  presence  of  Lionel  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Lechmere,  revives  her  former  passion ;  and  the  charms  of  her 
grand-daughter  Cecil  achieve  the  triumph  of  which  she  had  been 
forced  by  experience  to  despair.  On  Lionel's  recovery  from 
a  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Breed's  Hill,  a  moment  of  ten- 
derness into  which  Cecil  is  betrayed  by  her  sympathy  for  her 
cousin's  protracted  sufferings,  leads,  (in  the  language  of  the  au- 
thor,) to  Lionel's  "favoring  her  with  a  very  particular  commu- 
nication," and  on  applying  to  Mrs.  Lechmere  for  her  consent, 
she  urges  their  union  on  the  same  evening.  The  young  lady, 
who  appears  determined  to  have  as  much  ceremonial  about  the 
matter  as  the  circumstances  will  admit,  insists  upon  being  mar- 
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ried  in  church.  Accordingly,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  snow- 
storm, the  bridegroom  goes  himself  after  the  parson,  and,  at  ten 
o'clock,  that  the  bride  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  stare  of  too 
numerous  a  congregation,  she  and  her  attendants  are  driven  to 
the  spot  in  her  lover's  '  tom-pung ;'  the  benediction  is  pronoun- 
ced, in  spite  of  a  gigantic  shadow  upon  the  walls  which  at  first 
threatens  to  forbid  the  banns,  and  Lionel  and  his  wife  adjourn  to 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Lechmere  just  in  time  to  witness  her  death, — to 
listen  to  the  mysterious  denunciations  of  the  stranger,  who  is 
as  yet  known  by  no  other  name  than  Ralph, — and  to  overhear 
the  busy  preparations  for  their  supper  that  are  making  by  their 
cousin  Miss  Agnes  Danforth,  more  extensive,  perhaps,  than 
was  necessary  for  a  party  of  three  persons,  the  appetites  of  two 
of  whom,  at  least,  might  be  naturally  supposed  to  be  somewhat 
impaired  by  the  antecedent  occurrences  of  the  evening.  This 
happy  consummation,  however,  does  not  take  place ;  for  when 
Cecil,  under  the  influence  of  some  indefinite  apprehension,  goes 
to  her  husband's  apartment  in  search  of  him — 

Alas!  he  was  not  to  be  found, 
Nor  at  that  hour  could  any  thing  be  guessed 
But  that  he  was  not. 

We  have  examined  diligently  into  all  the  subsequent  facts 
in  the  book,  and  have  endeavored  not  to  overlook  any  of  what 
the  author  calls  "  the  circumstances  more  probable  than  facts," 
in  the  hope  of  finding  some  explanation  of  Lionel's  strange 
elopement  at  this  particular  conjuncture.  The  only  probable 
solution  of  it,  however,  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  is 
a  pious  purpose  of  visiting  his  mother's  grave — a  purpose  that 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  grow  cool  by  adding  a  single  day 
to  the  score,  at  least,  of  years  during  which  the  execution  of  it 
had  been  deferred.  It  cannot  certainly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  of  a  malignant  exertion  of  the  mysterious  influence 
of  Ralph,  after  the  shadowy  approbation  of  their  nuptials 
which  he  exhibited  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  church.  Cecil, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  questionable  appearance  of  this  ap- 
parent abandonment,  prosecutes  her  search  after  her  husband, 
until  she  finds  him,  at  last,  a  prisoner  to  the  rebels  at  Cambridge. 
She  is  accompanied  on  this  excursion  by  an  "  unknown  man,1' 
who,  introducing  himself  to  one  of  Lionel's  friends,  volunteers 
his  services  to  her,  and  afterwards  proves  to  be  the  keeper  of 
Sir  Lionel,  and  pursues  his  victim  with  unaccountable  perti- 
nacity, even  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lechmere,  from  whom  the 
only  intelligible  persecution  of  him  has  previously  proceeded. 
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The  escape  of  Lionel  is  contrived  by  his  father  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  exchange  him  for  the  said  keeper,  for  whom  the  old 
gentleman  appears  to  entertain  a  most  cordial  horror.  On 
their  return  he  conducts  his  son,  still  unknown  to  him,  to  the 
spot  where  his  mother  is  interred,  and  there  makes  a  last  and 
successful  effort  to  induce  him  to  desert  the  British  for  the 
American  arms. 

We  are  now  introduced  to  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  sto- 
ry.     Job  Pray  is  disposed  of  by  a  complication  of  maladies 
arising  partly  from  starvation, — partly  from  the  effects  of  the 
burns  and  bruises  inflicted  bythe  revenge  of  a  mob  of  infuriated 
soldiers  whose  captainhe  had  shot  in  a  skirmish — and  partly  from 
a  surfeit  of  ham,  administered  to  him  during  the  early  stages  of 
the  small  pox  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  a  professed  nurse, 
by  an  epicurean  captain,  whose  gonrmandise  and  good   humor 
make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  book,  and  who  first  prepares 
this  salutary  prescription  for  his  patient  over  a  fire  made  of  a 
bunch  of  oakum  and  his  own  wooden  leg,  and  then  partakes  of 
it  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  squalid   horror  that  might 
have  appalled  the  most  valiant  of  trencher-men.  The  leading 
characters  then  all  assemble  on  the  stage.  The   details  of  the 
family  history  are  stated  by  Abigail  Pray ;  but  the  great  myste- 
ry of  the  connexion  between  Ralph  and  Lionel  is  cleared  up, 
after  all,  by  Cecil  herself,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  the 
secret  all  along  with  most  unfeminine  composure,  and  who  dis- 
closes it  at  last  only  to  prevent  the  violence  threatened  by  her 
husband  against  his  unknown  father.  The  keeper,  in  the  mean 
time,  escapes  from  the  durance  so  ingeniously  shifted  upon  him 
by  his  patient,  bursts  the  door  of  the   apartment  where  all 
these  events  are  occurring,  frees  Abigail  Pray  from  the  fury  of 
her  "sometime"  lover,  and   in  the  struggle  which  then  takes 
place  between  them,  whether  from   malignity,  or  revenge,  or 
for  hire,  or  in  self-defence,  we  confess  we  know  not,  puts  an  end 
almost  to  the  story  and  quite  to  Sir  Lionel,  by  stabbing  him  on 
the  spot.     The  filial  piety  of  Lionel  subsequently  rewards  this 
man  for  having  so  dexterously  put  the  old  gentleman  out  of 
his  misery,  by  directing  his   friends  in  America  to  place  him 
in  a  situation  where  his  "  future  comfort  might  be  amply  secu- 
red," after  having  for  a  long  time  "  importuned  him,  without 
success,    to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  receive  from  the  sup- 
porter of  the  honors  of  the  house  of  Lincoln  the  meed  of  his 
exemplary  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  family. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  sketch  of  the  bare  outline  of 
the  story,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  exhibits  many  signal  no- 
tations both  of  probability  and  consistency.     We  are  aware. 
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however,  much  as  we  may  deplore  the  fact,  that  the  novelists 
of  the  day  no  more  hold  themselves  bound  to  preserve  integri- 
ty of  incident  in  their  writings,  than  the  dramatists  do  to  regard 
the  unities  of  time  and  place  in  the  productions  which  they 
submit  to  the  stage  ;  and  that  the  examples  of  Ariosto,  and 
Cervantes,  and  Scott,  are  as  much  at  hand  to  justify  the  one, 
as  that  of  Shakspeare  is  to  vindicate  the  other  of  these  bands 
of  licensed  transgressors  of  literary  decorum.  It  should  be  insist- 
ed, nevertheless,  where  the  writer  of  fiction  exempts  himself 
from  the  trammels  of  these  salutary  restraints  upon  his  fancy, 
that  he  should  give  his  readers  the  benefit  of  his  prescriptive 
privilege  in  the  variety,  and  spirit,  and  strength  of  his  separate 
incidents — in  the  power  with  which  he  prepares  each  crisis  in 
his  story — in  energy  of  dialogue — in  vividness  of  description — in 
a  display  of  all  the  graces  for  which  his  faculties  are  left  free 
by  this  convenient  enfranchisement.  Our  author  has  undoubt- 
edly purchased  his  exemption  from  the  laws  of  the  severer 
school  of  writers  of  his  class,  by  a  conformity  in  the  main  with 
this  fair  condition  ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  his 
deviations,  although  they  are  certainly,  in  some  cases,  unusual- 
ly wide,  when  no  great  loss  is  actually  sustained,  and  when  most 
of  the  purposes  of  pleasure  and  profit  for  which  we  undertook 
our  voyage  together,  are  perhaps  by  that  very  means  more 
speedily,  if  not  more  completely  fulfilled. 

A  number  of  minor  inconsistencies  in  the  circumstances  may 
be  detected  by  any  reader  who  is  not  too  completely  absorbed 
in  the  general  current  of  the  narrative  to  remark  the  impossibi- 
lities in  nature,  that  are  scattered  over  different  parts  of  it.  A 
moon  appears  to  be  "shining  on,  shining  on"  with  exemplary 
constancy,  through  almost  every  scene,  quite  superior  to  the  ca- 
prices that  are  usually  attributed  to  that  changeable  satellite. 
A  disease  which  is  known  to  be  rather  deliberate  in  its  com- 
munication, is  gifted  with  the  power  of  almost  instantaneous 
infection ;  and  in  its  most  nauseating  period,  leaves  the  pa- 
tient open  to  the  solicitations  of  a  singularly  uncalculating 
appetite.  A  wounded  officer,  with  a  ball  remaining  in  his 
body,  is  kept  for  upwards  of  seven  months  in  alternate  states 
of  torpor  and  delirium,  by  anodynes  administered  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  his  valet ;  and  then,  when  the  ball  is  extracted,  and 
the  effects  of  the  opiate  have  ceased,  awakes  suddenly,  in  a  con- 
dition to  enter  instantly  upon  the  arduous  duties  of  a  lover,  and 
the  important  responsibilities  of  a  husband ;  and  even  to  perform, 
in  the  worst  of  weather,  a  pedestrian  excursion  of  some  length. 
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in  the  course  of  which  he  is  engaged  in  at  least  one  scuffle,  suf- 
ficient to  form  rather  a  serious  trial  for  strength  that  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  yet  perfectly  re-established.  But  the  incon- 
gruity that  has  most  incomprehensibly  escaped  the  vigilance  of 
the  author,  is  the  momentary  apparition  of  the  snow-storm  at  the 
wedding;  which  seems  to  be  "just  shown"  for  the  purpose  of 
exaggerating  the  fearful  features  of  the  scene ;  and  then  to  be 
"put°up  again,"  lest  the  handling  of  it  should  freeze  his  inven- 
tion. However  this  may  be,  no  more  is  heard  of  it.  It  opposes 
no  obstacle,  either  to  Lionel's  expedition  or  to  Cecil's  pursuit ; 
and  on  the  next  evening,  or  at  furthest  the  next  but  one,  she  pro- 
secutes her  path  over  "faded  herbage ;"  they  hear  the  clatter  of 
feet  on  the  frozen  ground ;  they  ride  in  wagons,  of  which  the 
wheels  are  unimpeded ;  and  to  crown  all,  they  discover  a  spot 
in  the  church-yard  from  which  the  shroud  of  nature  had  not 
been  withdrawn,  and  sit  upon  grave  stones  which  must  have 
been  covered  with  the  most  comfortless  of  cushions.  Now, 
may  it  not  be  asked  without  captiousness,  whether  all  such  ble- 
mishes cannot  easily  be  avoided  ?  And  if  they  can,  ought  they 
to  be  allowed  to  escape?  When  they  are  perceived,  and  some  of 
them  could  hardly  be  overlooked  by  the  most  cursory  of  readers, 
what  is  their  effect  ?  The  charm  of  that  part  of  the  story  which 
they  are  permitted  to  disfigure,  is,  for  the  moment,  destroyed. 
Our  attention  becomes  fastened  upon  some  particular  fact  which 
is  not  in  the  order  of  things  possible,  and  our  temporary  illusion 
with  respect  to  the  whole  vanishes  at  once.  We  are  affected 
(to  illustrate  the  greater  by  the  less)  as  by  the  occurrence  of 
some  tame  phrase  of  common  life,  in  the  dialogue  of  intense 
passion,  and  cannot  forgive  the  inadvertence  that  has  dispelled 
our  delightful  dream.  It  is,  in  short,  as  essential  to  our  interest, 
that  the  descriptive  writer  should  show  us  that  he  sees  what  he 
paints,  as  it  is  to  our  emotion,  that  the  eloquent  speaker  should 
convince  us  that  he  feels  what  he  utters. 

The  characters  introduced  into  this  story,  are,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, strikingly  drawn  and  spiritedly  sustained.  The  stan- 
dard parts  of  the  lady  and  the  lover  are  respectably  filled  by  Lio- 
nel and  Cecil ;  and  the  declaration  scene  on  Lionel's  recovery,  is 
certainly  not  without  tenderness.  Miss  Danforth,  although  she 
seems  to  contribute  little  to  the  conduct  of  the  narrative,  is  quite 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  our  countrywomen  in  the  days 
when  patriotism  was  of  no  sex.  Mrs.  Lechmere  is  decidedly 
overstrained.  Ralph  has  too  much  method  in  his  madness,  to  be 
allowed  all  the  privileges  of  that  condition,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  sufficient  cause  for  all  the  effects  which  he  is  made  to 
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produce.  The  Flibbertigibbet  of  the  tale,  Job  Pray,  is  a  happy 
attempt  at  one  of  those  beings  endowed  with  ubiquity,  omni- 
science, and  fatuity,  which  the  practice  of  modern  novelists 
has  made  almost  as  essential  to  a  regularly  constructed  produc- 
tion of  this  class,  as  the  Arlecchino  is  to  the  Italian  Opera  Buff  a. 
His  shrewdness,  however,  would  frequently  make  us  forget  the 
light  in  which  the  author  intends  us  to  consider  him,  were  wc 
not  repeatedly  recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  it  by  the  epi- 
thets of  ' simpleton,'  'fool,'  'idiot,'  and  'changeling,'  which  he 
applies  so  unceremoniously,  and  sometimes  we  cannot  help 
thinking  so  unfairly,  to  this  boy  of  twenty-seven.  But,  in  spite 
of  this  little  incongruity,  Job  is  interesting  throughout.  His 
courage,  his  fidelity,  his  constant  exultation  in  being  "  a  Boston 
boy,"  his  unshaken  confidence,  that  "  the  people  will  show  the 
grannies  the  law,"  the  delight  with  which  he  dwells  upon  the 
idea  of  "  a  stir  in  Old  Funnel,"  and  many  other  happily  imagined 
and  ably  developed  traits,  make  him,  altogether,  a  successful  de- 
lineation of  a  character  the  most  difficult  to  draw,  because,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  without  a  model  in  nature.  Abigail  Pray  is  the  only 
other  leading  personage,  and  she  appears  to  be  of  little  use  but  to 
explain,  in  the  catastrophe,  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  story, 
which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  explained  as  well  without  her. 

Among  the  subordinate  characters,  Polwarth  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and  he  certainly  discharges  his  various  functions  of 
captain,  companion,  caterer,  and  cook,  with  great  consistency, 
and,  sometimes,  with  infinite  humor.  The  ingenuity  with  which 
he  draws  all  his  illustrations  of  every  topic,  from  the  savory  sub- 
ject on  which  he  delights  to  dwell,  is,  in  many  cases,  admirable ; 
but  there  is  often  an  exaggeration  about  him  approaching  to  ca- 
ricature. We  mean,  for  example,  where  he  is  made  to  ad- 
minister his  uncouth  and  unwholesome  prescription  to  the  dying 
Job,  and  to  lecture  the  conscience-stricken  and  repentant  Abi- 
gail, at  her  last  gasp,  upon  the  excellencies  and  the  enjoyments 
of  eating. 

To  one  class  of  individuals,  whom  the  period  and  the  scene 
of  the  story  naturally  introduce,  we  do  not  think  that  the  author 
has  done  that  justice  which  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
subject  itself,  and  from  his  own  unquestioned  powers.  We  re- 
fer to  those  from  whom  specimens  might  have  been  furnished  of 
the  yankee  character  and  dialect.  The  instances  of  the  old 
woman  at  Cambridge,  the  old  man  in  the  wagon,  Allen,  and 
above  all,  Seth  Sage,  although  slight  in  themselves,  are  excellent 
as  far  as  they  go,  and  show  what  might  have  been  done  if  pains 
had  been  taken  to  elaborate  that  part  of  the  work.  Why  were  we 
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not  presented  with  one  of  a  higher  order  and  on  a  greater  scale? 
Was  it  too  much  to  demand  of  the  inventor  of  that  prince  of 
whalers  the  inimitable  Tom  Coffin,  that  he  should  extend  his 
observations  to  another  sphere,  and  not  overlook  the  opportu- 
nity that  lay  so  invitingly  before  him,  of  producing,  at  full  length, 
a  rugged  yankee  hero  of  the  Stark  or  Putnam  school  ? 

We  shall  not  descend  to  the  invidious  office  of  enumerating 
the  oversights  in  mere  style  and  the  use  of  language,  which  are 
to  be  found  so  frequently  in  the  pages  of  this  work.  The  author, 
in  his  preface,  has  so  contumaciously  disclaimed  all  critical  ju- 
risdiction, that  we  fear  it  would  be  of  little  benefit  to  him,  as  it 
certainly  would  be  of  little  interest  to  others,  to  point  out  his 
instances  of  baldness  or  mannerism  in  using  some  favorite  word 
on  subjects  entirely  inconsistent  with  each  other — of  mistake, 
in  applying  common  words  otherwise  than  in  their  common  and 
only  intelligible  acceptation — of  affectation  and  inelegance,  in 
using  his  verbs  in  the  interrogative  form,  invariably  without 
auxiliaries — and  of  carelessness,  if  not  clumsiness,  in  leaving  his 
meaning  so  entangled  in  the  web  of  his  construction,  that  our 
struggles  to  free  it  to  our  own  comprehension,  have  been 
sometimes  entirely  unsuccessful.  We  regret  this  the  more,  be- 
cause the  author's  popularity  is  likely  to  carry  his  example  into 
precedent ;  and  we  are  unwilling  that  our  subsequent  writers 
should  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  for  vices  in  style,  which  in  spite  of  his  candid  confession 
of  having  long  since  forgotten  the  little  that  colleges  and  (some 
may  think  he  might  have  added)  that  schools  have  taught  him, 
must,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  committed  rather  from  indo- 
lence than  ignorance.  We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  dwell 
upon  this  ungrateful  topic;  and,  resting  our  hopes  of  his  farther 
amendment  in  this  respect,  upon  the  improvement  which  he  has 
regularly  exhibited  from  "  Precaution"  to  the  present  work, 
rather  than  upon  any  expectation  of  furnishing  him  with  "a  sin- 
gle hint  which  his  humble  powers  can  improve,"  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  those  features  of  the  latter  which  we  have  been  able  to 
contemplate  with  unalloyed  admiration. 

The  writer  of  the  religious  or  of  the  historical  novel,  has  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  peculiar  to  the  walk  of  composition  which 
he  has  selected-,  and  unless  the  purposes  of  his  work  be  blended 
in  those  nice  proportions  which  it  is  the  lot  of  few  exactly  to 
attain,  the  lighter  reader  will  skim  over  the  fiction,  and  throw 
aside  the  remainder  with  disgust,  while  the  graver  one  will  pre- 
fer to  deduce  his  morality  from  real  sermons,  and  to  seek  his 
knowledge  in  the  authorized  and  established  repositories  of 
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facts.     The  composition  of  the  historical  novel  is  encumbered 
with  still  another  and  a  greater  embarrassment.     The  author  is 
obliged  to  regard,  in  the  invention  of  his  characters  and  incidents, 
all  the  proprieties  of  reality,  and  of  that  very  reality  in  which 
he  has  placed  his  scene,  with  far  more  strictness  here,  than  in 
fictions  where  no  measure  is  immediately  at  hand  to  detect  and 
to  estimate  his  extravagance.     The  circumstances  and  charac- 
ters which  are  known,  have  the  effect  of  familiar  objects  in  a 
landscape,  which  not  only  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  general 
perspective,  but  to  ascertain  the  magnitude  of  others,  which  the 
artist,  in  the  absence  of  these  convenient  tests  of  nature,  might 
with  impunity  exaggerate  or  distort.     The  writer  of  such  a  work, 
then,  has  stretched  his  imaginations  upon  a  Procrustean  bed  of  his 
own  making,  and  must  force  them  all  to  correspond  to  it,  at  what- 
ever risk  of  dislocating  the  limbs,  or  mutilating  the  stature  of 
these  children  of  his  brain.     In  surmounting  all  these  difficul- 
ties, the  author  of  this  book  has  been  eminently  successful.  He 
has  thrown  himself  fearlessly  into  the  midst  of  scenes,  fresh  in 
the  personal  experience  of  many  who  are  now  alive,  and  des- 
tined to  be  eternally  fresh  in  the  traditional  recollections  of 
millions  who  have  not  yet  begun  to  live.     He  has  transfused 
into  his  narrative  the  sturdy  spirit  of  those  times,  when  every 
citizen  was  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  patriot.     Even  in  the 
humble  personages  whom  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate  this  spirit, 
he  has  exhibited  with  admirable  consistency,  the  sagacity  with 
which  the  colonists  discovered,  and  the  shrewdness  with  which 
they  explained  their  rights,  as  well  as  the  jealousy  with  which 
they  guarded,  and  the  stoutness  with  which  they  defended  them. 
The  pettiness  and  homeliness  of  the  details  of  these  struggles, 
as  compared  with  the  larger  operations  of  European  warfare, 
which  have  made  them  to  be  usually  considered  unfit  themes 
for  the  imaginative  writer,  have  not  induced  him  to  shrink  from 
the  battle  grounds  on  which  our  freedom  was  born,  or  to  pass 
them  by  as  unsusceptible  of  the  decorations,  or  unworthy  of  the 
gifts  of  genius.     In  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  the  retreat  from 
Concord,  and  the  battle  of  Breed's  or  Bunker's  Hill,  he  has 
fairly  transplanted  us  to  the  periods  and  the  spots  which  he  de- 
scribes ;  and  with  that  rare  felicity,  both  of  selection  and  color- 
ing, which  is  at  once  the  triumph  and  the  test  of  talent,  he  has 
made  us  see,  and  hear,  and  feel  all  the  stir  of  the  glorious  strife 
which  has  led  to  consequences  ineffably  more  glorious.     But  it 
would  be  tame  and  even  unfair,  to  estimate  the  value  of  this 
part  of  the  story  by  the  interest  which  it  may  create  in  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  readers.     It  deserves  to  be  considered  with 
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more  extended  views.  It  deserves  to  be  appreciated  by  the  ef- 
fects which  it  must  produce,  as  a  portion  of  our  national  litera- 
ture, upon  the  young  and  ardent  lover  of  his  country,  in  those 
days  when  distance  of  time  shall  have  somewhat  blended  and 
softened  the  ruder  features  of  reality,  which  now  we  can  hardly 
help  associating  with  events  so  near  us  both  in  time  and  place. 
How  much  more  delightful  to  an  author,  must  be  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  destined,  perhaps,  to  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  the  future  character  of  a  part  of  his  countrymen,  by  min- 
gling his  own  productions  with  their  earliest  and  most  sacred 
national  associations,  than  the  barren  and  temporary  triumph  of 
having  succeeded  at  last  in  wringing  from  the  foreign  arbiters  of 
literary  fate,  by  a  studied  and  constant  conformity  to  their  pre- 
judices, the  wretched  privilege  of  literary  naturalization.  To 
this  consciousness  we  think  Mr.  Cooper  has  an  undeniable 
right ;  and  however  our  duty  may  have  compelled  us  to  notice 
the  minor  blemishes  of  his  book,  he  has  no  readers  who  regard 
with  more  complacency  than  ourselves,  what  he  has  already 
done,  or  who  await  with  more  earnest  expectation,  what  we 
hope  he  feels  himself  bound  to  continue  to  do. 


Art.  VI. — The  Journal  of  Madam  Knight,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, from  the  Original  Manuscripts,  written  in  1704  and 
1710.     New- York.     Wilder  and  Campbell.     1825. 

The  publication  of  an  old  American  manuscript  is  too  great 
a  rarity  not  to  be  especially  entitled  to  our  notice.  And  here  is 
one  so  old,  so  very  old,  that  the  great  grandchildren  of  the  au- 
thoress (if  she  ever  had  any)  must  have  died  before  its  publi- 
cation. We  candidly  acknowledge,  that  we  felt,  at  first,  un- 
willing to  give  credit  to  so  improbable  a  story,  but  a  sight  of  the 
original,  with  which  we  have  been  favored,  vanquished  all  our 
doubts.  It  is  a  genuine  antique,  a  manuscript  of  unquestiona- 
ble yellowness,  of  most  manifest  fragility,  and  withal,  of  a  "very 
ancient  and  fish-like  smell."  The  antiquarians  of  Europe  may 
turn  up  their  noses,  as  they  please,  at  archives  but  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old;  we  can  tell  them,  that  we  felt  as  much  de- 
light at  the  sight  of  this  relic  of  our  fabulous  ages,  as  Champol- 
lion  must  have  felt  when  his  eyes  first  glanced  upon  the  hiero- 
glyphic records  of  the  Pharaohs  of  Egypt. 

The  manuscript  was  written,  it  appears,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1704,  seventy-two  before  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
is  a  faithful  copy  from  the  diary  of  a  journey  from  Boston  to 
New-York,  undertaken,  and  (after  many  wonderful  escapes) 
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successfully  accomplished,  by  a  very  worthy,  well-informed, 
and  enterprising  woman,  of  the  name  of  Madam  Knight.  She 
was  so  called,  we  are  informed,  out  of  respect  to  her  character, 
according  to  a  custom,  which,  it  seems,  was  once  common  in 
New-England.  The  Bostonians  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  Madam  Knight.  She  must  have  been  no  common  woman, 
who  could  intrepidly  encounter  the  hardships  and  the  hazards 
of  a  long  and  tedious  journey,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
which  were  over  a  tract  as  little  travelled  as  the  country  of  the 
Pottowattomies.  Who  can  help  admiring  the  fearlessness, 
with  which,  even  in  that  dark  age,  she  speaks  against  the  bigot- 
ed inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  who  were  so  "  very  Riggid  in  their 
Administrations  towards  such  as  their  Lawes  made  Offenders, 
even  to  a  harmless  Kiss,  or  Innocent  Merriment  among  Young 
people."  With  how  much  political  sagacity  does  she  declare,  that 
the  annual  election  of  governor  is  "  a  blessing  the  good  people  of 
Connecticut  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for."  How  much 
to  her  credit  is  the  gratitude  with  which  she  speaks  of  "  the 
wonderful  Civility  of  the  Honble  Govern1"  Winthrop,  Esq.  A 
Gentleman  of  an  Ancient  and  Honourable  Family,"  who  com- 
manded her  to  stay  and  "  take  a  supper  with  him."  And  who 
has  described,  with  more  spirit  and  fidelity,  the  manners  and 
the  language  of  the  primitive  yankees,  than  the  writer  of  this 
journal  has  done,  in  her  lively  sketches  of  the  unmannerly  Debb 
Biliinges,  the  petulant  Jemima,  and  the  gawky  country  Bump- 
kin, with  his  Joane  Tawdry  sweetheart  ? 

Madam  Knight  set  out  upon  her  formidable  tour  on  the 
second  day  of  October,  1 704.  She  appears  to  have  experien- 
ced much  difficulty  in  finding  a  man  who  would  undertake  to 
conduct  her  through  these  unfrequented  regions.  At  last  she 
finds  the  wife  of  a  tavern-keeper,  who  offers,  for  a  large  sum,  to 
let  her  son  John  go  as  guide  upon  this  perilous  expedition.  Ma- 
dam Knight  demurs  to  the  consideration-money. 

"Then  John  shan't  go,  sais  shee.  No,  indeed,  shan't  hee  ;  And  held 
forth  at  that  rate  a  long  time,  that  I  began  to  fear  I  was  got  among  the 
Quaking  tribe,  beleeving  not  a  Limbertong'd  sister  among  them  could 
out  do  Madm.  Hostes. 

"Upon  this,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  son  John  arrose,  and  gravely  de- 
manded what  I  would  give  him  to  go  with  me  ?  Give  you,  sais  I,  are  you 
John  ?  Yes,  sais  he,  for  want  of  a  Better  ;  And  behold  !  this  John  look't 
as  old  as  my  Host,  and  perhaps  had  bin  a  man  in  the  last  Century.  Well, 
Mr.  John,  sais  I,  make  your  demands.  Why,  half  a  pss.  of  eight  and  a 
dram,  sais  John.  I  agreed,  and  gave  him  a  Dram  (now)  in  hand  to  bind 
the  bargain." — pp.  10, 11. 

After  a  long  and  tiresome  night-ride,  through  swamps  almosf 
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impassable,  they  finally  arrived  at  Billinges,  twelve  miles  from 
Dedham.  '  On  entering  the  tavern,  Madam  Knight  is  welcom- 
ed with  the  following  salutation  from  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
family.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  choice  yankee,  and  proves  the 
<*reat  antiquity  of  that  interesting  dialect. 

"  Law  for  me — what  in  the  world  brings  You  here  at  this  time  a  night  ? 

I  never  see  a  woman  on  the  Rode  so  Dread  full  late,  in  all  the  days  of 

my  varsall  life.  Who  are  You  ?  Where  are  You  going  ?  I'me  scar'd  out 
of  my  witts — with  much  of  the  same  Kind.  I  stood  agast,  Prepareing  to 
reply,  when  in  comes  my  Guide — to  him  Madam  turn'd  Rorering  out : 
Lawful  heart,  John,  is  it  You  ? — how  de  do !  Where  in  the  world  are 
you  going  with  this  woman  ?  Who  is  she  ?  John  made  no  Ansr.  but  sat 
down  in  the  corner,  fumbled  out  his  black  Junk,  and  saluted  that  instead 
ofDebb."— pp.  1£,13. 

Madam  Knight  is  at  last  admitted,  and  is  shown  to  a  "  little 
back  lento,"  filled  with  the  bedstead,  where  she  goes  to  sleep 
with  "  her  head  upon  a  sad-coloured  pillow."  The  next  day, 
about  two  in  the  afternoon,  she  arrives  at  another  inn. 

11  Here,  having  called  for  something  to  eat,  ye  woman  bro't  in  a  Twisted 
thing  like  a  cable,  but  something  whiter  ;  and  laying  it  on  the  bord, 
tugg'd  for  life  to  bring  it  into  a  capacity  to  spread  ;  wch  having  w,h  great 
pains  accomplished,  she  served  in  a  dish  of  Pork  and  Cabage." — pp. 
14, 15. 

The  "  sauce"  (meaning  the  cabbage)  serves  Madam  Knight 
"  the  whole  day  after  for  a  Cudd."  The  next  day,  our  indefati- 
gable traveller  arrives  at  a  river,  which  she  crosses  "  in  a  Cannoo 
so  very  small  and  shallow,"  that,  for  fear  of  upsetting,  she  did 
not  venture  "  so  much  as  to  lodg  her  tongue  a  hair's  breadth 
more  on  one  side  of  her  mouth  than  tother."  We  defy  the  in- 
genuity of  modern  wits  to  give  a  better  illustration  of  delicate 
equilibrium.  After  passing  through  sundry  dismal  forests,  and 
descending  divers  break-neck  precipices,  she  arrives  at  last  at  a 
"  very  firce  and  hazzardos  river."  Across  this  she  valiantly 
swims  her  horse,  and  soon  gets  safe  to  the  other  side,  which  is 
the  beginning  of  the  Narragansett  country.  Here  she  traverses 
many  "  dolesome  woods,"  until  she  gets  up  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
from  which  she  sees  the  rising  moon,  or,  as  she  more  poetically 
expresseth  it,  "  the  Kind  Conductress  of  the  night  just  Advanc- 
ing above  the  Horisontall  Line."  At  the  sight  of  this  "  fair  Pla- 
nett,"  she  falls  into  a  rapture,  and  is  inspired  with  "  many  very 
diverting  tho'ts,"  which  she  has  carefully  preserved  in  metre, 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  She  gets  no  sleep  that  night,  "  be- 
cause of  the  clamour  of  some  of  the  Town  tope-ers  in  the  next 
voom,  who  were  in  strong  debate  concerning  the  Signifycation  of 
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the  word  Narragansett."  One  of  the  topers  uttered  his  ety- 
mological decrees  with  "such  a  Roreing  voice, and  such  Thun- 
dering blows  with  the  fist  of  wickedness  on  the  Table,"  that  it 
pierced  her  very  head.  Our  afflicted  traveller  philosophically 
consoles  herself  with  the  fortunate  recollection  of  a  friend  of 
hers,  who  was  once  kept  awake  a  whole  night  by  the  disputa- 
tions of  a  country  lieutenant,  a  sergeant,  an  ensign,  and  a  dea- 
con, "  contriving  how  to  bring  a  triangle  into  a  square."  The 
day  following,  she  arrives  at  Mr.  Devill's  house  of  entertainment, 
where  "  no,  or  none,"  is  all  the  answer  she  can  get  from  "  the 
old  Sophister."  Having  vented  her  disappointment  in  some 
vituperative  stanzas,  she  comes  to  Paukataug  river,  and  stops 
until  the  tide  falls,  at  a  "  Misirable  hutt."  At  Stonington, 
which  she  reaches  the  next  day,  she  is  joined  by  an  old  man 
and  his  daughter,  "  on  a  sorry  lean  jade,  wth  only  a  Bagg  under 
her  for  a  pillion."  The  following  is  too  graphic,  and  too  cha- 
racteristic, to  omit: 

"Wee  made  Good  speed  along,  w<*  made  poor  Jemima  make  many  a 
sow'r  face,  the  mare  being  a  very  hard  trotter  ;  and  after  many  a  hearty 
and  bitter  Oh,  she  at  length  Low'd  out :  Lawful  Heart,  father  !  this  bare 
mare  hurts  inee  Dingeely,  I'me  direfull  sore  I  vow ;  with  many  words  to 
that  purpose  :  poor  Child,  sais  Gaffer — she  us't  to  serve  your  mother  so. 
I  don't  care  how  mother  us't  to  do,  quoth  Jemima,  in  a  pasionate  tone. 
At  which  the  old  man  Laugh't,  and  kik't  his  Jade  o'  the  side,  which  made 
her  Jolt  ten  times  harder. 

"  About  seven  that  Evening,  we  come  to  New-London  Ferry  :  here,  by 
reason  of  a  very  high  wind,  we  mett  with  great  difficulty  in  getting  over— 
the  Boat  tos't  exceedingly,  and  our  Horses  cappered  at  a  very  surprising 
Rate,  and  set  us  all  in  a  fright ;  especially  poor  Jemima,  who  desired  her 
father  to  say  so  jack  to  the  Jade,  to  make  her  stand.  But  the  careless  pa- 
rent, taking  no  notice  of  her  repeated  desires,  She  Roared  out  in  a  Pas- 
sionate manner :  Pray  suth  father,  Are  you  deaf?  Say  so  Jack  to  the 
Jade,  I  tell  you.  The  Dutiful  Parent  obeys ;  saying  so  Jack,  so  Jack,  as 
gravely  as  if  hee'd  bin  to  saying  Catechise  after  Young  Miss,  who  with 
her  fright  look't  of  all  coullers  in  ye  Rain  Bow." — pp.  si}  3£. 

The  next  day  Madam  Knight  leaves  New-London  under  the 
protection  of  "  a  young  gentleman,"  whom  she  pays  well  for 
his  trouble,  and  prosecutes  her  toilsome  journey  towards  New- 
Haven.  During  the  process  of  her  approximation  to  this  place, 
she  encounters  divers  moving  accidents.     She  rides  through 

"  Rodes  Incumbred  wth  Rocks  and  mountainos  passages  ;" 

she  is  thrown  from  her  horse  in  going  over  a  bridge ; — she  pays 
sixpence  for  a  dinner,  "  wch  was  only  Smell ;" — and  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  about  the  road,  she  is  told  to  "  ride  on  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  turn  down  by  the  corner  of  Uncle  Sam's  lott."  From 
all  these  jeopardies,  she  providentially  escapes,  and  arrives  at 
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New-Haven  about  two  in  the  afternoon.  Here  she  informs  her- 
self of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  (some  curious 
instances  of  which  she  gives,)  and  is  moreover  told  "  a  pleasant 
story  about  an  Indian,  a  black  man,  and  a  pair  of  justices," 
which  the  reader  will  find  preserved  for  him  in  the  book.  The 
Narragansett  Indians  were  "  the  most  salvage  of  all  salvages 
that  she  had  ever  seen;"  they  mourned  for  the  dead,  and  were 
very  fond  of  rum. 

We  pass  by  the  curious  specimen  of  New-Haven  patois. 
which  seems  to  have  altered  very  little  for  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  behaviour  of  the  simpering  Bumpkin,  and  the 
curtsying  Joane,  at  the  merchant's  store,  is  described  with  great 
spirit,  and  shows  how  steady  have  been  the  habits  of  the  simple 
rustics  of  Connecticut.  On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember, (having  stayed  at  New-Haven  six  weeks  "  to  rest  and 
recruit  herself,"  before  she  proceeded  on  her  journey.)  Madam 
Knight  sets  out  for  New- York,  reaches  "  North  walk,"  about 
noon,  and  arrives  at  Rye  about  nine  o'clock  at  night.  After  a 
vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  degenerate 
Mounseer  to  fabricate  a  fricasee  for  her,  Madam  Knight  goes 
indignantly  to  bed,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  sleep  for  the  hard- 
ness of  the  husks,  and  the  shortness  of  the  covering.  "  On  the 
strength  of  a  good  breakfast,"  however,  which  she  gets  at  New- 
Rochelle,  she  reaches  New-York  the  next  day  about  an  hour 
before  sunset. 

The  description  of  New- York  and  its  inhabitants  is,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  extremely  diverting;  we  only  regret  that  there  is  not 
more  of  it.     The  following  is  a  specimen : 

"  They  have  Vendues  very  frequently,  and  make  their  Earnings  very 
well  by  them,  for  they  treat  with  good  Liquor  Liberally,  and  the  Custo- 
mers Drink  as  Liberally  and  Generally  pay  for't  as  well,  by  paying  for  that 
which  they  Bidd  up  Briskly  for,  after  the  sack  has  gone  plentifully  about ; 
tho'  sometimes  good  penny  worths  are  got  there.  Their  Diversions  in  the 
Winter  is  Riding  Sleys  about  three  or  four  Miles  out  of  Town,  where  they 
have  Houses  of  entertainment  at  a  place  called  the  Bowery,  and  some  go 
to  friends  Houses  who  handsomely  treat  them.  Mr.  Burroughs  cary'd 
his  spous  and  Daughter  and  myself  out  to  one  Madame  Dowes,  a  Gentle- 
woman that  lived  at  a  farm  House,  who  gave  us  a  handsome  Entertain- 
ment of  live  or  six  Dishes  and  choice  Beer  and  metheglin,  Cyder,  he. 
all  which  she  said  was  the  produce  of  her  farm.  I  believe  we  mett  50  or 
GO  sleys  that  day — they  fly  with  great  swiftness,  and  some  are  so  furious 
that  they'le  turn  out  of  the  path  for  none  except  a  Loaden  Cart.  Nor  do 
they  spare  for  any  diversion  the  place  affords,  and  are  sociable  to  a  de- 
gree, they'r  Tables  being  as  free  to  their  Naybours  as  to  themselves." — 
pp.  55,  56. 

We  have  not  room  for  any  part  of  the  catalogue  of  miseries 
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which  Madam  Knight  encountered  on  her  return.  She  got  safe 
home  to  Boston  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1705,  having  per- 
formed in  five  months,  (inclusive  of  stoppages  to  rest  and  re- 
cruit herself,)  a  journey  which  now,  with  the  same  allowance, 
would  scarcely  require  as  many  days.  Her  relations  and  friends 
came  flocking  in  to  welcome  her,  and  to  hear  the  story  of  her 
"  travails  and  transactions,"  and  "  now"  she  concludes — 

"  I  cannot  fully  express  my  Joy  and  Satisfaction ;  But  desire  sincearly 
to  adore  my  Great  Benefactor  for  thus  graciously  carrying  forth  and  re- 
turning in  safety  his  unworthy  handmaid." 


Art.  VII. — The  New-York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  No. 
XIII.  Edited  by  John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New-York,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  &c.  E.  Bliss  & 
E.  White.     1825. 

The  current  of  medical  literature,  which  a  century  since  bore 
on  its  fruitful  bosom  ponderous  tomes,  heavy  folios,  and  well- 
filled  quartos,  which,  though  rare  in  their  appearance,  compen- 
sated for  their  infrequency  by  the  quantity  of  matter  they  con- 
tained, has,  in  our  degenerate  days,  been  subdivided  into  an 
almost  innumerable  number  of  small,  but  rapid  streams,  carry- 
ing with  them  abundant  fertility,  in  all  the  thousand  forms  of 
periodicals,  from  the  stately  quarterly  journal  of  original  pa- 
pers, down  to  the  humble  weekly  register,  in  eight  pages  duode- 
cimo, "  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,"  purloined  from  the  ward- 
robes of  its  richer  and  better  clad  neighbours.  But  while  it  is 
acknowledged  that  the  advantages  derived  from  this  general 
and  rapid  diffusion  of  information  are  incalculably  valuable,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  system  is  attended  by  many  and 
striking  evils.  It  begets  an  inattention  and  distaste  for  the  old 
and  sterling  writers,  whose  sound  reasoning,  and  close  observa- 
tion, are  often  neglected  for  new  speculations  and  flimsy  theo- 
ries. It  generates  professional  pedantry,  the  worst  variety  of 
that  extensive  genus.  But  the  heaviest  of  all  its  offences  is, 
that  it  creates  a  morbid  appetite  for  novelty,  encouraging  a  host 
of  medical  quid  nuncs,  whose  whole  study  is  to  learn,  not  some- 
thing valuable,  but  something  new.  And  this  state  of  things 
itself  ministers  to  this  objectionable  end ;  for  the  ignorance  of 
the  old  writers  gives  to  their  exploded  systems  and  whimsical 
opinions  all  the  freshness  of  novelty,  and  the  quaint  notions  of 
Guy  de  Chauliac,  Anthony  Nuck,  and  John  of  Gaddesden,  ar- 
rayed in  modern  costume,  have  often  excited  admiration  by  their 
depth  and  originality. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  experience,  perhaps  we 
should  say  business,  whose  life  is  devoted  to  his  professional  pur- 
suits unable  or  unwilling  to  appropriate  sufficient  time  to  ar- 
range his  thoughts  in  a  regular  and  systematic  form,  or,  mother 
words  to  make  a  book,  often  gives  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions and  reflections  in  the  condensed,  and  at  the  same  time, 
interesting  and  familiar  form  of  an  article  in  a  medical  journal. 
Indeed,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  curious  and  valuable  cases  up- 
on which  the  most  important  practical  improvements  are  found- 
ed, are  treasured  up  in  this  form  by  men  who  are  capable  of 
observing  with  care,  and  describing  with  accuracy,  though  per- 
haps unequal  to  the  task  of  drawing  new  conclusions,  or  of  cor- 
recting or  confirming  those  already  received.  In  addition  to 
this,  medical  journals  enable  the  practitioner  to  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  his  profession,  no  unimportant  circumstance  to 
those  whose  res  angusta  domi  does  not  permit  the  purchase  of 
the  scores  of  books  which  the  press,  with  a  marvellous  fecundi- 
ty, daily  brings  forth.  But  the  greatest  advantage  which  flows 
from  them  is  the  freedom  of  inquiry  which  they  excite,  the 
spirit  of  scrutiny  which  they  stir  up  upon  all  points,  whether 
theoretical  or  practical,  and  the  independent  and  unshackled 
medium  which  they  present  for  the  expression  of  opinion. 

The  last  number  of  the  New- York  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nal commences  the  4th  volume,  and  ha?,  we  understand,  gone 
on  from  its  commencement  with  a  steadily  increasing  patron- 
age and  support.  Unconnected  with  any  medical  sect  or 
school,  and  wedded  to  no  professional  opinions,  we  see  nothing 
to  prevent  its  maintaining,  or  even  going  beyond,  the  high  cha- 
racter which  it  at  present  sustains.  The  last  number  contains  the 
annual  address  to  the  State  Medical  Society  by  its  late  veteran 
President,  Dr.  Coventry,  whose  zeal  for  the  improvement  and 
respectability  of  his  profession  seems  to  increase  with  his 
years, — an  account  of  the  late  epidemic  small-pox  in  Albany, 
by  Dr.  L.  C.  Beck, — a  very  ingenious  and  learned  article  on 
Menstruation  by  Dr.  Manly, — the  Medical  Topography  of  the 
island  of  Nassau, — a  quarterly  report  of  the  diseases  occurring 
in  the  New- York  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Moore, — with  various  other 
matter,  offering  a  large  body  of  interesting  and  useful  informa- 
tion. 
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Art.  VIII. — John  Bull  in  America,  or  the  Mew  Munchausen.* 
London.    1325.     John  Miller.    12mo.  pp.327. 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  find  that  this  curious  and  invalua- 
ble little  volume  has  been  published  under  the  above  prepos- 
terous and  unmeaning  title.  The  manuscript,  (as  it  appears 
from  a  very  vulgar  and  impertinent  preface  prefixed  by  the 
American  publisher,)  was  found  in  the  Mansion  Hotel  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  and  evidently  belonged  to  an  English  gentleman 
who  had  been  induced  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  journey 
through  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  lauda- 
ble object  of  ascertaining  the  naked  truth  with  regard  to  that 
land  of  boasted  liberty.  It  appears  further,  that  this  gentleman, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Washington,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
American  publisher,  "  mysteriously  disappeared,"  or,  in  plain 
English,  was  basely  assassinated  by  some  dirking  republican, 
who,  we  presume,  will  soon  be  rewarded  for  the  feat,  by  a  place 
in  the  yankee  House  of  Delegates.  The  Editor,  who  confesses 
the  fact  of  the  murder,  has  meanly  attempted  to  fasten  the 
odium  of  this  atrocious  crime  upon  a  certain  Frenchman,  by 
whose  impertinent  presence,  it  appears,  that  our  unfortunate 
countryman  was  perpetually  annoyed. 

This  false  charge  is  made  with  all  the  diabolical  cunning  of 
a  cold-blooded  yankee ;  for  we  candidly  acknowledge,  that  if 
the  murder  had  been  committed  in  any  other  country  than 
America,  we  should  have  had  no  hesitation  to  ascribe  it  to  a 
Frenchman.  For  ourselves,  our  minds  are  made  up.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  foul  deed  was  perpetrated  by  no  less  a  man 
than  General  Jackson,the  same  monster  who  inhumanly  murder- 
ed Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Miss  Ann  Bristow,  a  beautiful  English  girl, 

-This  article  was  sent  to  us  from  London ,  with  a  very  urgent  request 
that  it  might  be  inserted  in  the  first  number  of  the  New- York  Review.  It 
was  written,  we  are  given  to  understand,  by  the  author  of  the  notice  of  Far- 
mer Faux's  Memorable  Days,  in  the  58th  number  of  the  Quarterly  Re~ 
view.  The  present  article  was  offered,  it  appears,  to  Mr.  Coleridge, 
the  new  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  but  declined  by  that  gentleman,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  unwilling  to  continue  the  violent  opposition  to  every 
thing  American,  so  long  maintained  by  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Giffoid. 
As  the  review  of  Mr.  Faux's  Book  was,  from  some  strange  scruple, 
omitted  in  the  American  edition  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  as  the 
present  article  on  Mr.  Toughtale's  Travels  bears  a  very  close  resem- 
blance, in  argument  and  style,  to  that  curious  production,  we  feel  con- 
fident that  its  insertion  will  be  gratefully  received  by  all  who  have  not 
yet  been  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  English  copy  of  the  far-famed 
iX  fifty-eigh(h  number  of  the  Quarterlv." 
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to  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  shortly  to  be  married.  We  trust 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  this  infamous  assassi- 
nation will  be  instantly  set  on  foot  by  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
and  reparation  for  the  outrage  be  demanded  from  the  American 
President,  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  rights  of  a  British 
subject,  and  the  dignity  of  a  British  king. 

In  perusing  the  journal  of  this  unfortunate  victim  of  Ameri- 
can barbarity,  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  very  un- 
usual ability  and  talent  it  every  where  discloses.  •  Even  the 
American  editor  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  extraordina- 
ry merits  of  this  production.  Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  for  candor,  sound  sense,  impartiality,  integrity,  piety,  and  or- 
thodoxy, this  work  is  not  to  be  surpassed  even  by  the  admirable 
journals  of  Fearon  and  Faux.  Every  page  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  intellect,  and  so  exalted  is 
our  admiration  of  the  writer's  powers,  and  so  profound  our 
sympathy  for  his  unheard-of  sufferings,  that  we  have  spared  no 
exertions  that  could  possibly  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  real 
name.  These  exertions,  we  have  now  the  mournful  satisfaction 
to  state,  have  terminated  in  a  satisfactory  identification  of  the 
amiable  author.  The  American  editor  has,  with  characteristic 
ignorance,  ascribed  the  work  to  Mr.  Secretary  Croker,  who  is 
now,  as  every  body  knows,  alive  in  London,  and  who  certainly 
has  never  thought  of  venturing  his  life  among  the  gouging,  dirk- 
ing, throat-cutting  democrats  of  Boston  or  New-York.  The 
tact  is,  as  we  have  ascertained  from  competent  authority,  that 
this  martyr  to  republican  ferocity,  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Mr. Timothy  Toughtale,  a  highly  respectable  journeyman  but- 
ton-gilder, of  Birmingham,  and  a  man  universally  esteemed  for 
his  unaffected  philanthropy  and  unimpeachable  veracity.  But 
our  business  is  now  with  the  book. 

Mr.  Toughtale  was  evidently  a  very  able  writer,  as  well  as  an 
accomplished  traveller ;  and  we  cannot  but  sincerely  hope  that 
the  modest  and  unassuming,  but  pure  and  perspicuous  style  in 
which  this  book  is  written,  will  go  far  to  give  it  a  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  thus  check  the  further  emigration  to 
America  of  our  now  happy  paupers,  whose  adventures  in  that 
boasted  paradise  of  freedom,  are  sure  to  terminate  in  scenes  of 
heart-rending  misery  and  soul-harrowing  distress.  That  Mr. 
Toughtale  was  an  honest  man,  and  told  the  truth  to  the  best  of 
I  lis  knowledge  and  belief,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  permit  our- 
selves to  doubt ; — indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  word  or  a  fact  in 
his  book  for  which  he  does  not  produce  his  authority, — nor 
can  we  deny  the  proud  satisfaction  we  feel  at  his  frequent  refer- 
ence  to  the  pages  of  this  journal. 
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Fully  aware  of  the  vast  superiority  of  British  ships  and 
British  sailors,  Mr.  Toughtale  declined  the  unsolicited  advice 
of  certain  merchants  in  Liverpool,  (who  strangely,  and  we 
think  very  impertinently,  urged  him  to  embark  in  an  American 
packet,)  and  took  passage  on  board  the  British  brig  Wellington, 
for  Boston  ;  his  business  being  principally  in  New-Orleans.  By 
one  of  those  chances  against  which  no  wisdom  can  provide,  his 
passage,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  was  a  long  and  a  te- 
dious one,  and  he  did  not  make  CapeHatteras  (the  eastern  point 
of  Boston  Bay)  until  the  seventieth  day  after  leaving  the  Eng- 
lish shore.  In  going  up  the  bay,  Mr.  Toughtale  saw  the  famous 
sea-serpent,  of  which  we  have  seen  such  hyperbolical  accounts 
in  the  Kentucky  newspapers.  As  we  expected,  it  is  not  as 
large  as  our  common  watersnakes  in  the  Serpentine.  Our 
traveller  puts  up  at  Renshaw's  Hotel,  and,  at  supper,  was  ex- 
ceedingly disgusted  with  the  officious  civilities  of  his  fellow 
boarders. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Toughtale  rode  out  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  him  was  the  vast  disproportion  of  negroes  in 
the  streets  and  every  where  else  around  him.  Nearly  one  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  are  blacks.  The  rich  whites  re- 
tain great  numbers  of  them,  not  for  their  services,  but  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  themselves  in  the  luxury  of  flog- 
ging them.  This,  from  all  accounts,  appears  to  be  the  favorite 
amusement  of  the  citizens.  As  instruments  of  torture,  gen- 
tlemen prefer  clubs,  ladies  (proh  pudor !) — cowhides,  and  young 
people  pins.  Crowds  assemble  daily  at  the  Mall,  eager  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  republican  diversion.  Mr.  Toughtale  saw  "  a 
thousand  instances  of  this  kind  of  a  morning." 

Next  to  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  these  disgusting  exhibi- 
tions of  diabolical  ferocity,  the  most  common  objects  seen  in 
the  streets  of  Boston  are  drunken  men,  women,  and  children. 
Mr.  Toughtale  was  assured  by  the  Mayor,  Mr.  Phillips, 
that  on  an  average,  every  third  person  was  drunk  every  day, 
by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Children  are  never  per- 
mitted to  go  to  school ;  learning,  we  presume,  being  consider- 
ed aristocratical  in  this  land  of  equal  rights.  Accordingly, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  besotted  stupidity  of  the  common 
people  of  New  England.  The  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  who 
passes  for  one  of  the  most  enlightened  preachers  in  Bos- 
ton, (and  of  whom,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  expected  better 
things,)  has  just  published  a  book,  entitled  the  Magnalia,  in 
which  he  gives  a  variety  of  witch-stories,  such  as  would  be 
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laughed  at,  even  among  the  Indians,  hut    which,   says  Mr. 
Toughtale,'are  all  believed  here,  "  as  if  they  were  Holy  Writ" 

and  we  may  add,  perhaps  a  little  more.     With   these  facts 

before  us,  it  is  a  matter  of  infinite  surprise  to  us,  how  any  one 
can  hesitate   to  acknowledge  the   striking  intellectual   inferi- 
ority of  the  Americans. — Religion  is,  if  possible,  in  a  worse 
state  than  literature,  manners,  or  morals.      Mr.    Toughtale 
is,  however,    mistaken  in   saying  that  there  is  not    a  single 
church  in  Boston.     Would  to  God  it  were  so  !     Eetter  no 
religion  at  all,  than  the  biood-curdling  blasphemies    of   So- 
cinianism.     The  simple  truth  is,  that  the   Bostonians  are    all 
Atheists,  and  to  this  we  are  to  ascribe   their  portentous  igno- 
rance and  beastly  immorality,  as  well  as  the  atrocious  inhu- 
manity with  which  they  treat  their  poor  unfortunate  blacks. 
Let  these  men  go  on  !  Let  them  exult  while  they  may,  in  their 
infernal  triumph  over  virtue  and  religion  ;  but  let  them  recol- 
lect in   the  midst  of  their  sacrilegious  revels,  that  the  day  of 
retribution  is  at  hand.     These   unfortunate   victims  of  worse 
than  cannibal  cruelty  must  ere  long  outnumber  their  sanguina- 
ry tyrants  ;  and  then,  we  trust  in  God,  some  friend  of  suffering 
humanity  will  be  found,  who  will  rouse  them  from  their  degra- 
dation to  a  bloody  and  insatiable  revenge.     From  Boston  Mr. 
Toughtale  proceeded  to  Charleston,  a  city  separated  from  Bos- 
ton by  the  river  Potomac.     At  the  navy-yard  of  this  place, 
Mr.  Toughtale  saw  a  ship  building,  which  Captain  Hull,  the 
commandant,   assured  him   would  carry  300   long  forty-two 
pounders.  And  this  is  to  be  called  a  seventy-four,  forsooth  !   To 
obtain  this  single  fact  was  worth  all  the  hazards  of  the  journey. 
It  abundantly  explains  the  execrable  frauds  by  which  the  Eng- 
lish navy,  during  the  last  American  war,  was  foully  cheated  of 
her  well-earned  fame. — The  following  description  of  Charles- 
ton we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  the  admirers  of  American 
liberty,  and  if  they  can  read  it  through  without   feeling  their 
cheeks  tingle  with  shame,  and  their  blood  boil  with  indignation, 
we  can  only  say,  that  they  promise  to  prove  worthy  citizens  of 
this  Paradise  of  Fools. 

"  Charleston  is  about  the  size  of  Boston,  but  has  neither  pavements 
nor  sidewalks,  and  alternates  between  mud  and  dust,  and  dust  and  mud. 
In  summer  it  is  all  dust,  in  winter  all  mud.  Indeed,  I  began  to  perceive 
the  moment  I  arrived  here,  that  I  had  got  among  a  different  sort  of  peo- 
ple from  those  of  Boston.  There  was  no  one  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
but  negroes  stark  naked  as  they  were  born,  with  their  backs  striped  like 
a  leopard,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  application  of  the  lash.  In 
fact,  the  principal  article  for  sale  here  at  the  retail  shops,  is  the  cow-hide, 
R«t  it  is  called,  that  is,  a  hard  ox-skin,   twisted  in  the  shape  of  a  whip. 
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Almost  every  man  you  see  lias  one  of  these  in  his  hand,  and  a  spur  at 
his  heel,  to  make  people  believe  he  carries  his  whip  for  his  horse. 
But  I  was  assured  by  the  head  waiter  at  the  city  hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  Ches- 
ter Jennings,  in  Charleston,  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  beating  the 
slaves.  Nothing  indeed  will  tempt  the  whites  to  exert  themselves  in  this 
enervating  climate,  but  the  luxury  of  '  licking  a  fellow,'  as  they  call  it, 
and  almost  the  flist  thing  I  noticed  in  coming  into  the  city,  was  a  tall, 
lank,  cadaverous  figure,  strutting  up  and  down,  cutting  and  hacking  with 
his  cow-hide  at  every  negro  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  came  in  his 
way.  I  inquired  of  the  driver  what  these  blacks  had  been  guilty  of. — 
"  Guilty,"  replied  he,  "  guilty — eh  ! — O,  lord  bless  you,  sir,  it's  only 
Judge  D amusing  himself  with  the  niggers  !" — pp.  14,  15. 

The  following  detail  is  so  strongly  corroborated  by  a  simi- 
lar statement  in  Faux's  Memorable  Days,*  that  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  common  sense  to  doubt  it  for  a  moment: 

"  I  had  scarcely  been  at   my  hotel  an  hour,  when  this  same  Judge 

D called  upon  me  as  a  stranger,  and  invited  me  to  dinner  the  next 

day.  My  blood  rose  up  against  the  brute  ;  but  as  I  wished  to  see  whether 
some  of  the  stories  told  about  these  peonle,  and  which  they  deny,  were 

true,  I  accepted  his  invitation.     The  party  consisted  of  Judge  D 's 

wife,  two  daughters,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  principal  men  in  the 
place,  among  whom  was  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Heister. 
Behind  each  of  the  seats,  as  well  the  Judge's  as  those  of  his  lady  and 
daughters,  stood  a  black  boy  or  girl,  as  it  happened,  perfectly  naked,  and 
each  of  the  guests  were  provided  with  a  cow  hide,  with  which  to 
chastise  any  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  slaves.  There  was  cut 
and  come  again.  The  Judge  and  his  guests  cut  their  meat  and  cut  the 
negroes  ad  interim,  and  I  particularly  noticed  the  dexterity  of  the 
young  ladies  in  touching  the  tender  places  with  the  cow-hide,  as  well 
as  their  infinite  delight  in  seeing  them  wince  under  the  application. 
One  of  these  poor  wretches,  having  the  misfortune  to  break  a  plate 
during  dinner,  was  taken  out,  put  under  the  window  by  the  over- 
seer, and  beat  so  cruelly  that  her  moans  were  heard  over  half  the  city. 
When  she  came  in  again,  the  tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks,  and 
the  blood  trickling  down  her  naked  back.  The  indifference  with  which 
every  one  of  the  company  but  myself  beheld  all  this,  convinced  me  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  country." — pp.  15,  16. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated,  on  very  respectable  authority, 
that  in  Charleston  the  flesh  of  young  negroes  is  eaten  without 
scruple  by  the  whites.  The  fact  is  almost  too  horrible  to  be 
credited,  and  we  have  accordingly  always  cautiously  abstained 

*  We  Mibjoin  the  extract  from  Faux  : 

"  Colonel  Taylor  has  a  black  uncle,  a  slave,  for  his  body  guard,  and 
most  owners  are  related  to  iheir  black  cattle.  A  gentleman  of  Washing- 
ton, too  kind  hearted  to  whip  his  house  negroes  himself,  leaves  it  to  his 
Avife,  a  fashionable,  beautiful  female,  holding  and  going  to  levees,  yet 
able  to  cow-hide  her  negroes,  whose  screams  under  the  lash,  scare  Mrs. 
Little  and  family.  A  cow-hide  is  no  uncommon  appendage  of  the  ladies 
here."— p.  387. 
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from  availing  ourselves  of  an  assertion  hitherto  not  fully  sub- 
stantiated. But  we  are  now  prepared  to  say,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Toughtale,  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ments already  given  by  numerous  travellers,  of  the  cannibal 
propensities  of  the  inhabitants  of  Charleston.  It  is  as  true  as 
it  is  horrible — the  Charlestonians  eat  young  negroes,  cooked  up 
in  what  they  blasphemously  call — terrapin  soup  !  The  following 
are  the  words  of  Mr.   Toughtale: 

"There  was  a  very  suspicious  dish  on  the  table,  which  they  called  ter- 
rapin soup,  in  which  I  observed  what  had  exactly  the  appearance  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  of  little  negroes.  I  afterwards  learned  that  this  was  ac- 
tually the  case,  and  that  terrapin  is  the  cant  name  for  black  children,  as 
papoose  is  for  those  of  the  Indians." 

One  such  fact  from  a  man  like  Mr.  Toughtale,  is  worth  vo- 
lumes of  denial  from  such  scoundrels  as  Tell  Harris,  or  such 
base  wretches  as  Miss  Frances  Wright.  Let  us  hear  no  more 
then,  of  that  sacrilegious  scepticism  that  would  doubt  the  ap- 
palling truth  here  so  explicitly  and  circumstantially  detailed. 
Becoming  heartily  disgusted  with  Charleston,  Mr.  Toughtale 
took  a  seat  in  the  stage  for  Portsmouth,  Long-Island.*  Our 
traveller  had  heard  much  of  the  populousness  of  the  country, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston ;  but  he  declares  positively, 
that  he  saw  neither  house  nor  human  being  along  the  road.  On 
the  contrary,  he  heard  little  else  than  the  howling  and  yelling 
of  wild  beasts,  which,  as  a  fellow  traveller  assured  him,  would 
not  unfrequently  surround  the  stage-coach,  devour  the  horses, 
and  tear  the  coachman  and  the  passengers  to  pieces.  This  is 
very  properly  ascribed,  by  Mr.  Toughtale,  to  the  turbulent  spi- 
rit of  democracy. 

The  following  anecdote  admirably  illustrates  the  depravity 
of  young  people,  so  frequently  observed  by  travellers  through 
New-England. 

"  Breakfasting  at  a  little  town,  which,  like  all  other  towns  in  this 
country,  is  called  the  city  of  Hartford,  I  saw  a  young  lady  devour  thirty- 
six  cucumbers,  moistened  with  a  quart  of  vinegar.  After  which,  she  sat 
down,  played  Lodoiska  on  the  piano,  and  then  went  into  the  field  to  pull 
onions.    Such  horrible  incongruities  are  generated  in  the   rankness  of 


*  Mr.  Toughtale  is  in  an  error  in  supposing  that  Portsmouth  is  the 
capital  of  New-Hampshire.  He  himself  afterwards  fpage  23)  calls  it 
the  capital  of  Georgia.  And  now  we  are  on  the  point  of  faults,  we  may 
as  well  mention  that  Tom  and  Jerry  was  not  written  by  Shakespeare,  as 
Mr.  Toughtale  strangely  supposes,  (page  93.)  We  take  notice  of  these 
little  inaccuracies,  to  be  beforehand  with  the  hypercritics,  who  will  doubt- 
less disingenuously  attempt  to  draw  from  these  trifling  inadvertencies, 
an  inference  unfavorable  to  the  credibility  of  the  whole  book. 
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democracy  !  There  was  a  child  of  about  eight  years  old  in  the  room, 
who  called  for  an  antifogmatic,  which  he  drank  off  at  one  swallow,  af- 
ter which  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  amused  himself  with  singeing  the  wool- 
ly pate  of  a  little  black  boy,  or  terrapin,  as  they  call  them  when  made 
into  soup." 

At  Portsmouth  our  traveller  discovers  that  he  was  on  the 
wrong  road  to  New-Orleans,  and  is  obliged  to  return  again  to 
Boston.  Here  an  event  is  recorded,  which,  for  the  honor  of 
humanity,  we  earnestly  hope  has  been  either  misrepresented 
or  misunderstood,  for  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that 
an  act  of  such  unutterable  turpitude  could  ever  have  been  per- 
petrated, without  subjecting  the  place  in  which  it  was  committed 
to  a  fate  more  tremendous  than  that  of  Sodom  or  Gomorrah. 
We  allude  to  the  blowing  up  of  Mr.  Higginbottom,  Mr.  Winter- 
bottom,  and  Mr.  Leatherbottom,  with  all  their  families,  by  a 
villain  of  the  name  of  Ramsbottom,  because,  forsooth,  Mrs. 
Higginbottom  had  said  that  Mr.  Winterbottom  sold  crimped 
tuckers  cheaper  than  Mr.  Leatherbottom.  We  refer  our  rea- 
ders to  the  book  for  a  particular  account  of  this  atrocious  deed, 
which  stamps  upon  the  American  character  a  stain  of  indelible 
infamy. 

Mr.  Toughtale  here  makes  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  a  little 
Frenchman,  "  with  a  mahogany  face,  gold  ear-rings,  and  dimity 
breeches,"  who  had  impertinently  obtruded  himself  into  his  so- 
ciety, and  who  disgusted  him  exceedingly  by  perpetual  exhibi- 
tions of  that  loathsome  obsequiousness  for  which  the  French 
have  always  been  remarkable.  In  spite  of  every  precaution, 
however,  our  traveller  finds  himself,  on  all  occasions,  in  taverns, 
and  steam-boats,  and  stage-coaches,  side  by  side  with  this  eter- 
nal Frenchman. 

This  fellow,  it  appears,  had  combined  with  a  yankee  passen- 
senger  to  rob  Mr.  Toughtale,  who  was  literally  obliged  to  travel 
through  the  United  States  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
pocket-book  in  one  hand,  and  his  watch  in  the  other,  and  to  sit 
up  every  night  with  a  cocked  pistol  in  each  hand,  ready  to  de- 
fend himself!  This  one  fact  speaks  volumes,  and  shows  conclu- 
sively, that  the  practice  of  picking  pockets  is  universal  in  this 
Elysium  of  the  west.  All  classes  of  the  community,  in  this  way 
contrive  to  accumulate  immense  sums,  and  we  have  heard  from 
competent  authority,  that  Mr.  Clintock,  the  first  judge  of  the 
vice-admiralty  court  for  the  province  of  New-York,  is  known  to 
have  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  this  very  dishonorable  manner. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  wealth  which  the  American  cities  are  now  said  to  possess. 
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and  of  which  we  have  every  day  such  sickening  accounts,  are 
the  dishonest  fruits  of  the  mutual  depredations  committed  upon 
each  other's  property  by  these  shop-lifting,  pig-stealing  demo- 
crats. 

At  a  tavern  on  a  lonely  moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston, 

an  attempt  was  made  by  a  pretended  stage-coachman  to  rob  and 
murder  Mr.  Toughtale,  which  was  defeated  by  the  resolute  in- 
trepidity of  that  gentleman,  who  discharged  his  pistol  at  the 
scoundrel  just  as  he  entered  the  bed  room.  Will  it  be  believ- 
ed, that  this  villain  (who,  we  regret  to  state,  escaped  unhurt) 
insisted  on  Mr.  Toughtale's  paying  a  pint  of  whiskey,  as  a  com- 
promise, forsooth,  for  defending  himself  against  assassination? 
We  doubt  whether  the  records  of  the  French  police  could  fur- 
nish an  instance  of  such  horrible  depravity. 

One  fact,  it  is  well  said,  is  worth  a  thousand  fine-spun  theories. 
Let  the  enemies  of  a  church  establishment  read  the  following 
fact,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  vile  slang  of  universal  to- 
leration. 

"  On  the  confines  of  Connecticut,  the  very  centre  of  steady  habits, 
although  it  was  Sunday,  (a  sufficient  reason  for  deterring  any  christian 
highwayman,)  we  were  stopped  by  a  footpad,  who  demanded  money 
with  as  little  compunction  as  a  he-wolf.  Upon  my  showing  my  pistols, 
however,  he  sheered  off,  and  the  driver  whipping  up  his  horses  at  the  mo- 
ment, we  luckily  escaped  this  time.  The  incident  of  a  single  foot-pad 
attempting  thus  to  rob  a  whole  stage  load  of  people,  furnishes  another 
proof  of  the  fact,  that  stage-drivers  and  stage-owners,  not  to  say  a  ma- 
jority of  stage-passengers,  are  accomplices  of  these  bands  of  robbers. 
Had  it  not  been  for  my  pistols,  we  should  all  have  been  robbed  to  a  cer- 
tainty, and  most  probably  the  rest  of  the  passengers  would  have  shared  my 
spoils.  What  exhibits  the  turbulent  and  impious  spirit  of  democracy  in 
all  its  turpitude,  is  the  fact  that  the  driver,  after  getting  fairly  out  of  sight, 
turned  round  to  the  passengers  with  a  grin,  and  exclaimed,  '  I  guess  I've 
distanced  the  deacon.'  So  that  this  foot-pad  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  church." — p.  39.    . 

On  his  way  to  New- York,  Mr.  Toughtale  was  compelled 
to  witness  one  of  those  disgusting  scenes  already  described  by 
Mr.  Faux,  and  alluded  to  by  us  in  our  review  of  that  gentle- 
man's "Memorable  Days;"  we  mean  a  negro- hunt,  the  only 
amusement,  it  seems,  for  which  these  black-hearted  republi- 
cans have  any  fondness  or  capacity.  Wre  have  been  credibly 
informed,  although  the  fact  is  not  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Tough- 
tale, that  it  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence,  for  the 
most  fashionable  women  in  New-York  to  take  an  active  part  in 
this  atrocious  sport,  as  it  is  unblushingly  denominated.  A 
v-ery  respectable  journeyman  pin-head-maker  has  just  assured 
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us,  that  he  was  well  acquainted,  while  in  America,  with  a  ne- 
gro-hunter, who  one  day  showed  him  the  wooly  scalps  of  up- 
wards of-  one  hundred  negroes,  which  he  had  hunted  down  in 
the  cotton-swamps  of  Massachusetts  ! 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  incredible  quantity  of  toads, 
lizards,  and  bull-frogs,  which  infest,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt, 
every  part  of  the  United  States.     These  nauseous  reptiles  lite- 
rally cover  the  whole  country,  crawling  over  tables,  into  beds, 
and  swarming  in  the  very  "  kneading  troughs."     Mr.  Tough- 
tale  saw  a  canoe  upset  at  New-Rochelle,  by  the  weight  of  four 
of  these  disgusting  creatures  who  were  clambering  up  its  sides. 
New- York  exhibits  at  present  a  great  appearance  of  bus- 
tle, which  the  Philadelphians  (and  we  agree  with  them)  con- 
sider merely  got  up  for  show.     "  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Tough- 
tale,  "  the  New-Yorkers  pull  down  a  street  and  build  it  up 
again,  merely  to  impose  upon  strangers  an  idea  of  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  city,  and  thereby  to  attract  emigrants  from  England." 
In  this  unprincipled  design,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  they  have 
been  but  too  successful.     Thousands  of  deluded  wretches  have 
been,  by  this  vile  trick,  inveigled  to  America,  and  are  now 
starving  in  that  land  of  milk  and  honey,  in  a  state  of  [irreme- 
diable beggary. 

Mr.  Toughtale  has  given  a  fearful,  and  we  doubt  not  a  faith- 
ful account,  of  the  horrid  state  of  morals  in  this  "  sewer  of  all 
earth's  scum,"  as  Mr.  Faux  has  very  properly  called  the  city 
of  New- York.  Every  man,  without  exception,  is  a  drunkard 
and  a  thief;  and  the  quantity  of  ill-gotten  wealth  that  the  citi- 
zens of  New-York  have  accumulated  by  swindling  and  plun- 
dering each  other,  is  almost  incredible.  A  Broadway  shop- 
keeper told  Mr.  Toughtale  that  no  lady  entered  his  shop  with- 
out pocketing  a  piece  of  lace  or  a  pair  of  gloves.  Mr.  Tough- 
tale found,  on  leaving  the  shop,  that  his  own  pocket  had  been 
picked  by  this  very  shop-keeper ! 

"The  consequence  of  all  this,"  said  Mr.  Toughtale's  host,  a  very  wor- 
thy and  religious  gentleman  of  color,  "is  a  general  and  irremediable  re- 
laxation of  manners,  and  a  total  want  of  prudence  and  principle  in  all 
classes.  Drunkenness,  impiety,  insolence,  extravagance,  ignorance,  bru- 
tality, gluttony,  and  every  vice  that  can  disgrace  human  nature,  are  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  these  spawn  of  filthy  democracy." — p.  61. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  a  conversation  which  Mr. 
Toughtale  accidentally  overheard,  while  walking  one  evening 
on  the  Battery  at  New- York.  It  is  only  after  long  and  solemn 
deliberation  that  we  have  prevailed  upon  ourselves  to  pollute 
our  pages  with  this  precious  piece  of  execrable  blasphemy; 
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but  our  repugnance  has  been  conquered  in  the  hope  that  such 
a  sample  of  republican  impiety  will  put  an  end  at  once  to  all 
doubts  about  the  frightful  consequences  of  a  free  toleration  of 
opinion. 

•'No.  1. — "'  Well,  neighbour,  how  d'ye  get  on  ?' 

'  O,  by  degrees,  as  lawyers  go  to  heaven  P 
"  No.  2. — '  When  do  you  go  out  of  town  ?' 

'  Why,  I  think  of  going  to-morrow,  God  willing1 
"No.  3. — '  Bless  my  soul,  neighbour,  where  have  you  sprung  from  ?' 

'  Why,  God  love  you,  I  sprung  from  the  clouds,  like  Methuselah!'' 
"  No.  4. — '  Well,  friend,  how  does  the  good  woman  to-day?' 

'  Why,  thank  you,  she  complains  of  being  a  little  better!1" 

Nor  is  this  all.     But  the  sequel  is  too  horrid,  and  we  dare 
not  trust  ourselves  with  further  extracts. 

There  is  no  part  of  Mr.  Toughtale's  excellent  book  which 
we  so  heartily  commend,  as  his  eloquent  and  evangelical  de- 
fence of  the  necessity  of  church  establishments.     We  have  be- 
fore (vide  vol.  xxix.  p.  369.)  adverted  in  strong  terms  to  the 
fatal,  fatal  mistake  which  the  Americans  have  committed,  in  not 
inserting  into  their  articles  of  confederation,  a  clause  requiring 
as  a  qualification  for  office,  a  confession  of  belief  in  the  tenets  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  establishing,  at  the  same  time,  a  gene- 
rous support  for  the  defenders  of  the  faith,  by  a  rigorously  exe- 
cuted system  of  tithes  ;  for,  as  we  said  on  that  occasion,  "  to 
expect  men  to  cultivate  morality  and  neglect  religion,  is  to 
know  very  little  of  human  nature."     The  following  quotations 
are  written  in  such  a  noble  spirit  of  genuine  eloquence  and  un- 
affected piety,  and  so  exactly  represent  the  opinions  we  have 
always  steadily  inculcated  on  this  interesting  subject,  that  we 
offer  no  apology  to  our  readers  for  inserting  them  at  length : 

"  In  proportion  as  the  hierarchy  is  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  people, 
the  latter,  becoming  comparatively  poor,  are  precluded  by  necessity  from 
indulging  in  vicious  extravagance  and  corrupt  enjoyments.     They  will 
practise  per  force,  abstinence,  economy,  self-denial,  and  the  other  domes- 
tic virtues  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  lower  orders.     Hence  it  is  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  that  in  proportion  as  you  curtail  the  superfluities  of  the 
commonalty  by  taxes,  tithes,  high  rents,  and  poor  rates,  you  guaranty  to 
them  the  practice  of  almost  all  the  cardinal  virtues.     Again:  In  propor- 
lion  as  the  people  become  poor,  they  will  necessarily  pay  less  attention  to 
the  education  of  their  children  ;  and  I  fear  no  denial,  except  from  radicals, 
democrats,  and  atheists,  when  I  assert,  that  considering  the  mischievous 
books  now  in  circulation  on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  such  impieties,  the 
greatest  blessing  that  could  possibly  happen  to  the  lower  orders,  would  be 
the  loss  of  the  dangerous  faculty  of  reading.     In  no  age  of  the  world  were 
this  class  of  people  so  devoted  to  the  honor  of  the  priests,  and  the  glory 
of  their  kings,  and  consequently  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  human 
*i*hts,  as  when  a  large  portion  of  them  could  not  read,  and  were  without 
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any  property  they  could  call  their  own.  I  appeal  to  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  for  the  proof  of  the  maxim,  that  ignorance  and  poverty  are  the 
two  pillars  of  a  privileged  church,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings."  pp.  66,  67. 

The  dreadful  consequences  of  the  atheistical  doctrine  of  free- 
dom of  opinion,  are  such  as  we  might  naturally  anticipate. 
The  Sabbath  in  New- York  is  horribly  profaned;  and  Mr. 
Toughtale's  landlord  (the  worthy  and  religious  black  gentle- 
man) assured  him  that  the  African  church  was  the  only  one 
in  which  there  was  a  chance  of  hearing  a  sermon ;  and 
that  even  there,  the  whole  congregation  was  sometimes  ta- 
ken up  and  carried  to  the  watch-house,  under  pretence  that 
they  disturbed  the  neighbourhood  with  their  groanings,  howl- 
ings,  and  other  demonstrations  of  genuine  piety.  "  The  true 
reason  was,  however  that  these  bundling,  gouging  democrats, 
have  such  a  bitter  hostility  to  all  sorts  of  religion,  that  they 
cannot  bear  even  that  the  poor  negroes  should  sing  psalms." 
— p.  69. 

The  state  of  literature  in  New- York  may  be  inferred  from 
the  reply  of  one  of  the  has  bleus  of  that  place,  to  Mr.  Tough- 
tale,  who  inquired  of  her  how  she  liked  Lord  Bacon.  "  Bacon 
— bacon,"  replied  this  American  Corinna — "  O !  I  guess  we 
call  it  gammon.  But  we  don't  put  Lord  to  it,  because  its 
anti-republican."  Mr.  Toughtale  is  however  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  Lord  Bacon  is  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  En- 
gland. Lord  V.  Bacon,  "  the  great  inventor  of  human  reason," 
as  Mr.  Toughtale  very  justly  terms  him,  died  many  years  ago, 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Two  other  facts  (and  these,  we  again  repeat,  are  worth  a 
thousand  line-spun  theories)  are  conclusive  on  the  subject  of 
the  literary  qualifications  of  the  Americans.  Mr.  Crawfoot,  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  cannot  write  his  own 
name,  and  the  Washington  House  of  Delegates  is  obliged  to  em- 
ploy a  clerk  to  read  the  papers,  messages,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  members ! 

In  New- York,  Mr.  Toughtale  found  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
English  emigrants,  literally  starving  in  the  streets  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. He  inquired  minutely  into  the  history  of  one  of  these 
poor  wretches,  who  it  appears  had  encountered,  after  his  arri- 
val in  America,  scenes  of  misery  and  horror  that  exceed  all 
parallel,  and  baffle  all  description.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  itself,  for  we  have  not  the  heart  to  copy  out  the  extract. 

At  New-York,  Mr.  Toughtale  had  some  experience  of  trans- 
Atlantic  jurisprudence.  He  had  detected  De  Gomperville,  the 
suspicious  looking  Frenchman,  in  the  very  act  of  sharpening 
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his  razors  at  him,  and  narrowly  escaped  assassination  by  dis- 
charging his  pistol  into  the  Frenchman's  room.  On  applica- 
tion to  a  magistrate,  who,  like  the  Squire  Russel  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Faux,  was  found  sitting  on  a  bench,  mending  old  boots,* 
a  warrant  was  with  some  difficulty  obtained  against  the  assassin. 
After  a  farcical  mock-examination  of  two  or  three  minutes,  Mr. 
Toughtale's  complaint  was  dismissed  by  this  American  Rhada- 
manthus,  and  the  complainant  permitted  to  retire,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  compromise !  . 

We  have  already,  (vol.  xxix.  p.  356.)  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Faux  and  Mr.  Chichester,  mentioned  that  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  "ten  dollars  would  procure  the  life  and  blood  of 
any  man."  Thus,  if  A.  is  desirous  to  get  B.  out  of  the  way,  he 
calls  at  any  of  the  Rowdy-offices  in  Louisville  or  Lexington, 
enters  into  a  Rowdy-book  B  's  name  and  occupation,  pays  the 
Rowdy  his  ten  dollars,  and  in  a  few  days  has  the  satisfaction  to 
see  in  the  public  prints  a  detailed  account  of  B.'s  murder  or 
mysterious  disappearance.  Some  of  our  readers  will  be  ready 
to  ask  with  the  Englishman  at  Fondi,t  why  the  police  don't  in- 
terfere ?  The  answer  is  a  simple  one ;  the  officers  of  justice  dare 
not  do  their  duty,  for  fear  of  being  done  for  by  these  cut-throats, 
who  think  as  little  of  dirking  a  judge  as  a  judge  does  of  stealing  a 
pig.  (v.  vol,  xxix.  of  this  journal,  p.  357.)  With  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts  before  them,  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  prepared 
for  the  following  account  of  one  of  the  exploits  of  these  Ten- 
nessee assassins. 

"After  travelling  all  day  over  rough  roads,  and  through  a  dreary,  bar- 
ren wilderness,  which  is,  however,  considered  one  of  the  best  peopled  and 
best  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  and  where  every  body  was  astonish- 
ed to  hear  me  speak  English,  we  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Louisville, 
the  capita!  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.  In  walking  up  from  the  stage-coach 
to  the  inn,  I  stumbled  over  something,  and  what  was  my  horror  at  disco- 
vering a  dead  body  weltering  in  blood  !  A  little  way  further  on,  I  stum- 
bled over  another,  and  in  this  way  encountered  six  or  seven,  in  less  than 
the  space  of  thirty  yards.     Inquiring  the  cause  of  their  deaths,  and  the 


-  If  the  fact  of  the  barbarous  vulgarity  of  American  jurisprudence  requi- 
red any  confirmation,  we  might  find  it  in  the  following  extract  taken  litera- 
tim et  verbatim  from  a  New-York  paper  now  before  us.  "During  the  last 
session  of  the  court  of  this  place,  a  gentleman  who  was  invited  to  attend, 
found  the  judge  sitting  on  a  large  block,  in  one  corner  of  a  log  cabin, 
paring  his  toe  nails.  Soon  after,  the  judge  inquired  of  the  sheriff  why 
the  jury  were  not  forth-coming;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  eleven 
men  tied  up  stairs,  and  his  deputies  were  engaged  in  running  down  the 
twelfth!" 

i  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 
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reason  of  their  exposure  in  this  manner,  the  landlord  seemed  at  a  loss  to 
understand  me  for  a  few  minutes,  which  I  ascribed  to  my  speaking  pure 
English.  After  a  little  reflection,  however,  he  seemed  to  recollect 
himself. 

"  O — ay — yes — I  recollect — we  had  a  bloio  out  here  last  Sunday,  and 
half  a  dozen  troublesome  fellows,  they  call  justices,  were  r'one  for  by  the 
brave  rowdies.    They  won't  interrupt  sport  again,  I  guess."  pp.  136,  137. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have  the  unquestionable  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Chichester,  to  prove  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  these  godless  reprobates,  the  Rowdies,  to  roast  their  own 
friends  to  death  before  large  log-fires,  whenever  they  refuse  to 
drink.*  We  are  aware  that  some  of  our  readers  have  enter- 
tained doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ;  but  we  pre- 
sume that  all  such  dangerous  and  censurable  scepticism  will 
vanish  at  once,  on  the  perusal  of  the  following  well  authenti- 
cated fact. 


" Just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  great  uproar  in  an  adjoining 

room,  accompanied  by  cries  of  murder,  upon  which  mine  host  hurried 
away  '  to  see  the  sport,'  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  it  fcf*  This  sport, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  consisted  in  a  promising  young  republican,  of 
about  seventeen,  attempting  to  gouge  his  father,  because  he  had  refused  to 
call  for  another  mint  julep ! !  /" 

The  mean  and  fulsome  flattery  which  the  Americans  have 
lavished  on  that  horrid  miscreant  La  Fayette,  has  already  filled 
the  breast  of  every  Briton  with  unutterable  disgust.  The  worth- 
lessness  of  all  this  noisy  foolery  will  be  readily  understood,  when 
the  damning  fact  is  known,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  man  whom  the 
democrats  once  pretended  to  love  and  honor  like  a  god,  is,  at 
this  moment,  an  actor  on  the  Philadelphia  boards  for  bread! 
One  single  fact,  like  this,  is  a  triumphant  refutation  of  all  the 
vulgar  trash  we  are  doomed  to  hear  about  American  generosity. 

Mr.  Toughtale  has  preserved  in  this  journal  of  his,  an  invalu- 
able document, — the  confession  of  a  backwoodsman,  taken 
from  his  own  lips.  The  desperate  effrontery  with  which  this 
wretch  openly  avows  his  matchless  iniquities,  has  rarely  been 
surpassed.  We  give  the  whole  without  further  comment.  Ex 
hoc  disce  omnes. 

1 1  was  born  in  New-Hampshire;  raised  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New- York  ;  married  in  Ohio ;  and  am  now  settled,  for  the 
present,  in  the  Stale  of  Missouri.'  Jupiter !  thought  I,  the  man  has 
travelled  over  half  the  globe  in  three  lines.  '  I  have  been  a  man  of  va- 
rious enterprise,  and  miscellaneous  occupation.  At  seventeen  years,  I 
commenced    land-surveyor    in  the   Genesee  country,  which   was  then 


*  See  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  this  journal,  page  357. 
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something  of  a  wilderness,  and  hardly  afforded  me  employment,  so  that 
I  had  sufficient  leisure  to  visit  my  native  town  and  get  married.  I  forgot 
that  neither  my  wife  nor  myself  were  worth  ten  dollars.  However,  we 
don't  forget  such  things  long,  that's  one  comfort.  We  returned  to  Genes- 
see  with  one  dollar  in  my  pocket,  and  none  in  that  of  my  wife.  For 
some  time  I  did  not  make  much  money  ;  but  then  we  had  plenty  of 
children,  which,  in  a  new  country,  are  better  than  money.  However,  I 
managed  to  save  a  little  every  year,  w  ith  the  intention  of  buying  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  land.  But  the  land  rose  in  price  faster  than  I  made 
money.  So  that  by  the  time  I  had  got  together  five  hundred  dollars,  land 
was  a  dollar  and  a  half  an  acre.  This  won't  do  for  me,  thought  I ; — but 
just  then  the  people  began  to  talk  of  Ohio,  where  land  was  selling  at 
that  time  for  two  and  six-pence  an  acre.  '  Betsey,' said  I,  'shall  we  go 
to  Ohio  ? '  '  To  the  end  of  the  world,  John,'  replied  she  ;  and  away  we 
scampered  the  next  day.  Here  I  bought  a  good  stout  farm,  cut  down 
some  trees  for  a  place  for  my  house,  girdled  others  for  a  place  for  my 
wheat,  and  built  a  log  house,  twenty  feet  long  at  least.  People  soon 
flocked  round,  so  that  in  a  little  time  there  was  some  occasion  for  law  : 
so  they  made  me  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Not  long  after,  it  was  thought 
but  proper  to  introduce  a  little  religion  :  so  I  took  to  reading  a  sermon 
every  Sunday,  at  the  request  of  my  neighbors.  By-and-by,  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  embody  a  company  of  militia  for  protection  against  the 
Indians :  so  they  made  me  a  captain  of  militia.  In  a  year  or  two, 
there  was  a  town  laid  out  and  a  court-house  built.  This  introduced  two 
new  wants — that  of  a  judge  and  a  town  treasurer — so  they  made  me 
judge,  and  town  treasurer.  The  establishment  of  a  town,  brought  with 
it  the  want  of  a  newspaper  :  so  a  newspaper  was  set  up,  and  I  volunteered 
as  editor. 

"  These  honors  were  very  gratifying  to  be  sure,  but  all  this  time  my 
family  were  increasing  in  size  and  number.  I  had  six  girls  and  five  boys, 
some  of  them  six  feet  high.  I  began  to  be  uneasy  about  providing  for 
all  these.  I  had  only  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  that  was  not 
enough  for  them  all.  The  thought  struck  me  I  could  sell  it  for  enough 
to  buy  six  or  eight  thousand  in  Missouri  territory.  '  Betsey,'  said  I, 
1  will  you  go  to  Missouri?'  '  To  the  end  of  the  world,  John,'  said  the 
brave  girl.  So  the  next  day  but  one  we  hied  away  to  Missouri,  where  I 
bought  a  few  thousand  acres.  We  were  almost  alone  at  fust ;  but  in  a 
year  or  two  people  came  faster  and  faster,  so  that  from  a  territory  we  be- 
came a  state,  and  wanted  members  of  congress.  So  they  made  me  a 
member  of  congress.  But  the  country  is  getting  too  thickly  settled  for 
me — and  I  think  next  year  of  moving  up  the  river  five  or  six  hundred 
miles,  to  get  out  of  the  crowd.  I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the  Federal 
City,  where  I  mean  to  make  speeches  like  a  brave  fellow.  But  see,  we 
are  just  arrived,  and  I  must  look  to  my  baggage."  He  then  shook  me 
by  the  hand,  and  gave  me  a  hearty  invitation  to  come  and  see  him  next 
summer,  when  I  should  probably  find  him  somewhere  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellow  Stone."— pp.  186 — 183. 

Enough  of  this.  Our  heart  sickens  at  the  horrid  detail,  and 
we  can  go  no  further. 

The  rest  of  this  instructive  volume  contains  further  circum- 
stantial accounts  of   the  unprincipled  immorality,  indecency. 
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vulgarity,  and  irreligion  of  these  immaculate   republicans.— ~ 
But  our  readers  are  doubtless  already  satiated  with  the  little 
we  have  given  them,  and,  God  knows,  we  are  sincerely  glad  to 
bring  this  article  to  a  close.     Enough  has  been  said,  we  think, 
to  convince  the  most  incredulous,  that  there  is  not  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  or  rather,  to  use  the  strong  and  apposite  language 
of  Mr.  Faux,  there  is  not,  "within  the  precincts  of  the  heathen 
pandemonium,"  a  people  so  utterly  and  irremediably  destitute  of 
morals  or  religion  or  political  security — so  absolutely  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  gulf  of  irreparable  misery — as  the  lost  inhabitants 
of  this  terrestrial  hell.     We  feel  no  pity  for  their  sufferings. 
We  look  upon  the  hopeless  horrors  of  their  situation  with  the 
same  holy  complacency,  with  which  (to  use  the  language  of  one 
of  their  divines)  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  gaze  upon  the  tortures 
of  the  damned — knowing  that  this  they  have  deserved.     They 
have  voluntarily  rejected  the  only  means  of  political  salvation, 
and  they  have  none  but  themselves  to  blame  for  all  the  tremen- 
dous consequences  of  their  guilt.     They  might  have  peaceably 
enjoyed  the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  heaven-anointed  monarch, 
a  wealthy  order  of  nobility,  a  valiant  standing  army,  a  splendid 
church  establishment,  and  a  magnificent  national  debt ;  all  sup- 
ported and  protected  by  those  lasting  monuments  of  British  wis- 
dom, elderships,  tithes,  and  excises,  poors'  rates  and  corn-laws, 
bounties  and  prohibitory  duties.     These  glorious  institutions, 
the  fruits  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages,  they  have  sacri- 
legiously rejected;  and  impiously  relying  on  the  mean  and  trea- 
cherous faculty  of  reason,  these  daring  blasphemers  have  had 
the  matchless  audacity  to  substitute  in  their  stead  the  new-fan- 
gled theories  of  elective  law-givers  and  annual  assemblies — the 
visionary  notions  of  unrestricted  trade  and  proportionate  taxa- 
tion— and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  the  atheistical  absurdities  of 
universal  toleration,  and  self-supported  churches. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  long 
continue  without  bringing  down  upon  the  heads  of  the  offenders, 
the  special  vengeance  of  an  exasperated  Providence.  Festine- 
tur  dies  ilia,  shall  be  our  constant  prayer ;  for  a  proud  and 
happy  day  to  Europe  will  be  the  day  when  these  insolent  brag- 
garts shall  feel  at  last  the  intolerable  burden  of  their  perni- 
cious liberties,  and  when,  amid  the  shouts  and  the  jubilees  of 
the  servants  of  the  throne  and  the  altar,  the  whole  fraternity  of 
patriots  shall  be  crushed  into  annihilation,  beneath  the  frag- 
ments of  their  prostrate  idol,  the  execrable  Dagon  of  Democra- 
cy. 
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MARCO  BOZZARIS, 

[The  Epaminondas  of  modern  Greece. — He  fell  in  a  night  attack 
upon  the  Turkish  Camp  at  Laspi,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Plataea,  Au- 
gust 20,  1823,  and  expired  in  the  moment  of  victory.  His  last  words 
were — "To  die  for  liberty  is  a  pleasure  and  not  a  pain."] 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
"When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent. 

Should  tremble  at  his  power ; 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The  trophies  of  a  conqueror  ; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard  ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring, — 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne, — a  king  ; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 
As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

Bozzaris  ranged  his  Suliote  band, 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood, 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Plataea's  day  ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there, 
With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare, 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on — the  Turk  awoke  ; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last  ; 
He  woke — to  hear  his  sentries  shriek,  , 

"  To  aims  !  they  come  !  the  Greek  !  the  Greek  !" 
He  woke— to  die  midst  flame,  and  smoke. 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre  stroke. 
And  death  shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
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As  lightnings  from  the  mountain  cloud  : 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band  ; 
"  Strike — till  the  last  armed  foe  expires, 
Strike — for  your  altars  and  your  fires, 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God — and  your  native  land!" 

They  fought — like  brave  men,  long  and  well, 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain. 
They  conquered — but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah, 

And  the  red  field  was  won  ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose, 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Death ! 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels 
For  the  first  time  her  first  bom's  breath  ; — 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
Which  close  the  pestilence  are  broke 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm  ; — 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 

With  banquet-song,  and  dance,  and  wine— 
And  thou  art  terrible :  the  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word, 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  Fame  is  wrought— 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought — 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour  ;  and  then 
Thy  sunken  eyes'  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men  : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
Which  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land  wind,  from  woods  of  palm. 
And  orange  groves,  and  fields  of  balm. 

Blew  o'er  the  Havtian  seas. 
Vol.  I.  10 
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Bozzaris !  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 
Rest  thee— there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee, 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume, 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree, 
In  sorrow's  pomp,  and  pageantry, 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb  ; 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone. 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed  ; 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birth-day  bells  ; 
Of  thee  her  first  babe's  lisping  tells  ; 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch,  and  cottage  bed. 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe, 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow  ; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years, 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears  j 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys, 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys, 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth, 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh  ; 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  weie  not  born  to  die. 

H. 

[It  would  be  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  the  author  of  the  above  mag- 
nificent Lyric,  were  we  to  withhold  the  expression  of  our  admiration  of 
its  extraordinary  beauty.  We  are  sure,  too,  that  in  this  instance,  at 
least,  we  have  done  what  is  rare  indeed  in  the  annals  of  criticism, — we 
have  given  an  opinion  from  which  not  one  of  our  readers  will  feel  any  in- 
clination to  dissent.] 


MRS.  BARBAULD. 


The  admirers  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  will  be  glad  to  learn,  that 
a  collection  is  about  to  be  made  of  her  unpublished  writings  in 
England,  and  that  arrangements  will  probably  be  made  for  re- 
printing them  in  this  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
their  publication  will  be  a  highly  acceptable  present  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  very  certain,  that  when  Mrs.  Barbauld  began  to  write 
rerses,  no  other  English  poetess  had  written  half  so  well ;  and 
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although,  perhaps,  at  the  present  day,  she  is  surpassed  by  Mrs. 
Hemans,  the  sweetness,  delicacy,  and  rich  imager)'  of  her  po- 
etical productions  make  them  very  delightful  reading,  and  give 
her  no  mean  rank  among  contemporary  authors.  Her  prose 
writings,  also,  are  distinguished  for  just  thoughts,  expressed  in 
a  style  of  great  animation,  and  a  sort  of  unaffected  brilliancy  of 
manner,  which  renders  them  exceedingly  engaging.  It  is  too 
often  the  case,  that  the  task  of  selecting  and  arranging  posthu- 
mous works,  falis  into  injudicious  hands,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  that  no  selection  whatever  is  made.  The  desire  of 
getting  up  a  large  book,  in  order  to  increase  the  profit  of  the 
publication,  or  the  indiscriminate  admiration  of  friends,  fre- 
quently give  to  the  world,  along  with  some  things  perhaps  truly 
valuable,  a  great  deal  that  cannot  be  read,  and  the  unauthori- 
zed publication  of  which,  in  the  life-time  of  the  wr  iter,  would 
have  been  considered  by  him  as  an  offence  hardly  to  be  forgi- 
ven. In  this  present  instance,  no  danger  of  this  sort  need  be 
apprehended.  The  good  sense,  and  cool,  steady  judgment  of 
Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  who  has  undertaken  the  task  of  selecting  the 
papers  to  be  published,  are  the  best  possible  pledge  that  nothing 
will  be  included  among  them  which  would  tend,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, to  impair  the  literary  reputation  of  her  excellent  and  ve- 
nerable relation.  The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
that  lady  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city,  who  had  offered  to  dispose 
of  her  History  of  Charles  I.,  a  work  she  is  now  preparing  for  the 
press,  to  some  American  bookseller. 

"  Mrs.  Barbauld  left  behind  her  a  considerable  number  of 
manuscripts,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  and  I  am  now  closely  oc- 
cupied in  preparing  a  complete  edition  of  her  works.  This 
publication  will  not,  I  apprehend,  extend  beyond  two  moderate 
octavos ;  one  verse,  the  other  prose.  The  verse,  to  which  I 
shall  prefix  a  short  memoir,  is  already  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
printed,  I  hope,  by  the  end  of  next  month.  It  is  still  matter  of 
doubt  with  me,  whether  the  second  volume  can  be  brought  out 
during  the  present  London  book-season,  which  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  month  of  June ;  for  I  wish  some  specimens  of  her 
epistolary  talent,  which  was  very  striking,  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  all  the  contributions  of  her  correspondents  can  be 
collected.  If  we  cannot  be  ready  with  both  volumes  at  once, 
the  prose  must  be  deferred  till  November  or  December.  Now, 
sir,  I  am  so  well  persuaded  that  the  products  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
genius  will  be  cordially  received  by  your  American  public,  that 
I  will  venture  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  the  first  volume, 
some  time  before  publication,  and  bes;  of  yon  the  favor  to  per- 
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form  the  same  kind  office  which  you  have  so  obligingly  offered 
with  respect  to  my  intended  work.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
volume  will  consist  of  matter  entirely  new,  and  certainly  not 
inferior,  in  intrinsic  merit,  to  any  thing  of  hers  with  which  the 
public  is  acquainted.  Old  age  has  no  power  to  quench  in  her 
the  light  of  fancy.  She  wrote  several  charming  little  pieces  m 
the  course  of  the  last  year. 

Stoke  Nezoington,  March  31,  1825." 


THE   DYING  RAVEN. 

Come  to  these  lonely  woods  to  die  alone  ? 

Not  many  days,  it  seems,  since  thou  wast  heard, 

From  out  the  mists  of  spring,  with  thy  shrill  note, 

Calling  unto  thy  mates — and  their  clear  answers. 

The  earth  was  brown,  then  ;  and  the  infant  leaves 

Had  not  put  forth  to  warm  them  in  the  sun, 

Or  play  in  the  fresh  air  of  heaven.     Thy  voice, 

Shouting  in  triumph,  told  of  winter  gone, 

And  prophesying  life  to  the  sealed  ground, 

Did  make  me  glad  with  thoughts  of  coming  beauties. 

And  now  they're  all  around  us  ; — offspring  bright 

Of  earth, — a  mother,  who,  with  constant  care, 

Doth  feed  and  clothe  them  all. — Now  o'er  her  fields, 

In  blessed  bands,  or  single,  they  are  gone, 

Or  by  her  brooks  they  stand,  and  sip  the  stream  ; 

Or  peering  o'er  it, — vanity  well  feigned — 

In  quaint  approval  seem  to  glow  and  nod 

At  their  reflected  graces. — Morn  to  meet, 

They  in  fantastic  labors  pass  the  night, 

Catching  its  dews,  and  rounding  silvery  drops 

To  deck  their  bosoms. — There,  on  tall,  bald  trees, 

From  varnished  cells  some  peep,  and  the  old  boughs 

Make  to  rejoice  and  dance  in  the  unseen  winds. 

Over  my  head  the  winds  and  they  make  music, 

And  grateful,  in  return  for  what  they  take, 

Bright  hues  and  odors  to  the  air  they  f've. 

Thus  mutual  love  brings  mutual  delight — 
Brings  beauty,  life  ; — for  love  is  life — hate,  death. 

Thou  Prophet  of  so  fair  a  revelation  ! 
Thou  who  abod'st  with  us  the  winter  long, 
Enduring  cold  or  rain,  and  shaking  oft, 
From  thy  dark  mantle,  falling  sleet  or  snow — 
Thou,  who  with  purpose  kind,  when  warmer  days 
Shone  on  the  earth,  midst  thaw  and  steam,  cam'st  forth 
From  rocky  nook,  or  wood,  thy  priestly  cell, 
To  speak  of  comfort  unto  lonely  man — 
Didst  s;iv  to  him, — though  seemingly  alone 
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'Midst  wastes  and  snows,  and  silent,  lifeless  trees, 
Or  the  more  silent  ground — that  'twas  not  death, 
But  nature's  sleep  and  rest,  her  kind  repair ; — 
That  Thou,  albeit  unseen,  did'st  bear  with  him 
The  winter's  night,  and,  patient  of  the  day, 
And  cheered  by  hope,  (instinct  divine  in  Thee,) 
Waitedst  return  of  summer. 

More  Thou  said'st, 
Thou  Priest  of  Nature,  Priest  of  God,  to  man  ! 
Thou  spok'stof  Faith,  (than  instinct  no  less  sure,) 
Of  Spirits  near  him,  though  he  saw  them  not : 
Thou  bad'st  him  ope  his  intellectual  eye, 
And  see  his  solitude  all  populous  : 
Thou  show'dst  him  Paradise,  and  deathless  flowers  ; 
And  did'st  him  pray  to  listen  to  the  flow 
Of  living  waters. 

Preacher  to  man's  spirit ! 
Emblem  of  Hope!  Companion!  Comforter! 
Thou  faithful  one!  is  this  thine  end  ?     'Twas  Thou, 
When  summer  birds  were  gone,  and  no  form  seen 
In  the  void  air,  who  cam'st,  living  and  strong, 
On  thy  broad,  balanced  pennons.through  the  winds. 
And  of  thy  long  enduring,  this  the  close ! 
Thy  kingly  strength  brought  down,  of  storms 
Thou  Conqueror  ! 

The  year's  mild,  cheering  dawn 
Upon  thee  shone  a  momentary  light. 
The  gales  of  spring  upbore  thee  for  a  day, 
And  then  forsook  thee.     Thou  art  fallen  now  ; 
And  liest  amongst  thy  hopes  and  promises  ; 
Beautiful  flowers,  and  freshly  springing  blades, 
Gasping  thy  life  out. — Here  for  Thee  the  grass 
Tenderly  makes  a  bed  ;  and  the  young  buds 
In  silence  open  their  fair,  painted  folds — 
To  ease  thy  pain,  the  one — to  cheer  thee,  these. 
But  thou  art  restless ;  and  thy  once  keen  eye 
Is  dull  and  sightless  now.     New  blooming  boughs, 
.Needlessly  kind,  have  spread  a  tent  for  thee. 
Thy  mate  is  calling  to  the  white,  piled  clouds, 
And  asks  for  thee.     No  answer  give  they  back. 
As  I  look  up  to  their  bright  angel  faces, 
Intelligent  and  capable  of  voice 
They  seem  to  me.     Their  silence  to  my  soul 
Comes  ominous.    The  same  to  thee,  doom'd  bird, 
Silence  or  sound.     For  thee  there  is  no  sound, 
No  silence  : — near  thee  stands  the  shadow,  Death, — 
And  now  he  slowly  draws  his  sable  veil 
Over  thine  eyes.     Thy  senses  soft  he  lulls 
Into  unconscious  slumbers.     The  airy  call 
Thou'lt  hear  no  longer.     Neath  sun-lighted  clouds, 
With  beating  wing,  or  steady  poise  aslant, 
Thou'lt  sail  no  more.     Around  thy  trembling  claws 
Droop  thy  wings'  parting  feathers.     Spasms  of  death 
Are  on  Thee. 
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Laid  thus  low  by  age  ?     Or  is't 
All-grudging  man  has  brought  thee  to  this  end? 
Perhaps  the  slender  hair,  so  subtly  wound 
Around  the  grain  God  gives  thee  foi  thy  food 
Has  proved  thy  snare,  and  makes  thy  inward  pain  ! 

I  needs  must  mourn  for  thee.     For  I,  who  have 
No  fields,  nor  gather  into  garners — I 
Bear  Thee  both  thanks  and  love,  not  fear  nor  hate. 

And,  now,  farewell  !     The  falling  leaves  ere  long 
Will  give  Thee  decent  covering.     Till  then, 
Thine  own  black  plumage,  which  will  now  no  more 
Glance  to  the  sun,  nor  flash  upon  my  eyes 
Like  armor  of  steeled  knight  of  Palestine — 
Must  be  thy  pall.    Nor  will  it  moult  so  soon 
As  sorrowing  thoughts  on  those  borne  from  him  fade 
In  living  man. 

Who  scoffs  these  sympathies, 
Makes  mock  of  the  divinity  within  ; 
Nor  feels  he  gently  breathing  thiough  his  soul 
The  universal  spirit. — Hear  it  cry, 
"  How  does  thy  pride  abase  thee,  man,  vain  man ! 
How  deaden  thee  to  universal  love, 
And  joy  of  kindred,  with  all  humble  things, — 
God's  creatures  all !" 

And  surely  it  is  so. 
He  who  the  lily  clothes  in  simple  glory, 
He  who  doth  hear  the  ravens  cry  for  food, 
Hath  on  our  hearts,  with  hand  invisible, 
In  signs  mysterious,  written  what  alone 
Our  hearts  may  read. — Death  bring  thee  rest,  poor  Bird. 


A  SONG  OF  PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND. 

Come,  take  our  boy,  and  we  will  go 

Before  our  cabin  door  ; 
The  winds  shall  bring  us,  as  they  blow. 

The  murmurs  of  the  shore  ; 
And  we  will  kiss  his  young  blue  eyes, 
And  I  will  sing  him,  as  he  lies, 

Songs  that  were  made  of  yore  : 
I'll  sing,  in  his  delighted  ear, 
The  island  lays  thou  lov'st  to  hear. 

And  thou,  while  stammering  I  repeat, 
Thy  country's  tongue  shalt  teach  ; 

'Tis  not  so  soft,  but  far  more  sweet, 
Than  my  own  native  speech. 

For  thou  no  other  tongue  did'st  know, 

When,  scarcely  twenty  moons  ago, 
lTpnn  Tahete's  beach, 
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Thou  cam'st  to  woo  me  to  be  thine, 
With  many  a  speaking  look  and  sign. 

I  knew  thy  meaning — thou  didst  praise 

My  eyes,  my  loeks  of  jet ; 
Ah  !  well  for  me  they  won  thy  gaze, — 

But  thine  were  fairer  yet ! 
I'm  glad  to  see  my  infant  wear 
Thy  soft  blue  eyes  and  sunny  hair. 

And  when  my  sight  is  met 
By  his  white  brow  and  blooming  cheek, 
I  feel  a  joy  I  cannot  speak. 

Come,  talk  of  Europe's  maids,  with  me. 

Whose  necks  and  cheeks,  they  tell, 
Outshine  the  beauty  of  the  sea, 

White  foam  and  crimson  shell. 
I'll  shape  like  theirs  my  simple  dress, 
And  bind  like  them  each  jetty  tress, 

A  sight  to  please  thee  well ; 
And  for  my  dusky  brow  will  braid 
A  bonnet,  like  an  English  maid. 

Come,  for  the  soft,  low  sunlight  calls, 

We  lose  the  pleasant  hours  ; 
'Tis  lovelier  than  these  cottage  walls, — 

That  seat  among  the  flowers. 
And  I  will  learn  of  thee  a  prayer, 
To  Him,  who  gave  a  home  so  fair, 

A  lot  so  blest  as  ours — 
The  God  who  made,  for  thee  and  me, 
This  sweet  lone  isle  amid  the  sea. 

B. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  NEW-YORK  REVIEW. 

Gentlemen, 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  resume  the  subject  of  your  review  of 
the  late  "  spurious"  edition,  as  you  term  it,  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton's Report  on  Manufactures.  The  task  is  unpleasant,  but 
justice  to  myself  requires  it — and  I  have  too  much  reliance  on 
your  honor  to  doubt  your  willingness  to  let  the  public  hear  the 
accused,  as  well  as  the  accusers.  Any  other  supposition  would 
be  an  impeachment  of  your  candor  and  impartiality. 

I  did  hope  that  I  had  placed  the  matter  in  such  a  point  of 
view,  as  would  have  induced  you  to  retract  your  accusations. 
But  I  have  been  mistaken.  They  are  repeated,  and  urged  in 
stronger  form.  As  editor  of  the  edition  in  question,  I  am  ex- 
pressly charged  with  an  attempt  at  imposition,  by 
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"Leaving  the  reader  falsely  to  suppose,  that  the  order  [for  printing 
this  edition]*  issued  from  the  Congress  of  1823—4." 

This,  gentlemen,  is  a  heavy  charge,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  lightly  made.  The  proofs  ought  to  be  clear  and  unequi- 
vocal, so  that  "  he  that  runs  may  read."  It  implies  a  conduct 
of  which  1  should  scorn  to  be  guilty,  and  I  hope  to  prove  that  it 
is  wholly  unfounded. 

I  quote  your  last  number,  page  387,  wherein,  as  I  have  sta- 
ted, the  charge  is  repeated. 

"  In  the  original,  the  title-page,  after  setting  forth  the  name,  &c.  adds, 
"  Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

1792. 
"  The  present  edition  reads — 

"  [Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives.]' 

1823. 

This,  and  "  no  more,  is  the  very  head  and  front  of  my  offend- 
ing;" and  on  this  foundation  rests  the  strong  charge  of" false- 
/y"  leading  the  public  astray. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  quotations  are  both  materially 
wrong.  Neither  of  them  gives  the  printer's  name ;  and  both 
have  the  dates  so  placed  as  to  refer  to  the  order  for  printing, 
whereas  the  reference  clearly  is  to  the  time  of  publication. 
This  is  a  most  vital  error. 

I  now  present  you  with  the  title-pages  of  two  editions  of  this 
work,  one  printed  at  Washington,  sixteen  years  ago,  by  order 
of  the  then  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  other  that  which 
has  called  forth  the  severity  of  your  animadversions. 

"  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  Manufac- 
tures, made  the  5th  of  Deer.  1791. 


"  Dec.  7,  1809. 
"Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"  Washington  City: 
"  Printed  bv  R.  C.  Weightman. 
"  1809." 

The  other  runs  thus,  and  is  very  materially  different  from  your 
statement  of  it : 

"Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Alexander  Hamilton]  on 
the  subject  of  Manufactures,  made  the  5th  of  Deer.  1791. 

il  Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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Philadelphia. 


"  Printed  by  Joseph  R.  A.  Skenel. 
Jan.  1,  1824." 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you  as  men  of  honor,  whether 
this  title-page  warrants  the  aspersion  you  have  cast  on  me  ?  Is 
there  the  slightest  possible  connexion  between  "  the  order  for 
printing,"  and  the  date,  Jan,  1,  1824  ? 

But  what  temptation  could  there  have  been  to  the  alleged 
literary  fraud  1  Was  a  system  matured  bv  the  full  exercise  of 
the  splendid  talents  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  that  ever  flourished  in  this  country,  in  want  of  the 
imprimatur  of  the  late  House  of  Representatives?  Could  the 
alleged  simulation  of  the  order  for  printing  add  an  iota  to  the 
force  of  the  arguments?  Surely  not. 

On  this  point  I  have  said  enough.  Two  of  the  other  charges, 
which  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  indictment,  those  res- 
pecting capitals  and  notes  of  exclamation,  you  have  abandon- 
ed, as  wholly  unwarranted. 

On  the  subject  of  italic  and  indexes,  I  appeal  to  an  enlighten- 
ed public,  whether  an  edition  of  a  work  can,  with  any  appear- 
ance of  propriety,  be  termed  "  spurious,"  when  the  text  is  pre- 
served immaculate,  without  alteration,  suppression,  or  interpola- 
tion, merely  because  various  powerful  passages,  shedding  strong 
light  on  a  vital  topic,  in  which  the  country  is  deeply  interested, 
are  italicized,  and  six  of  peculiar  importance  are  marked  by 
indexes  ?  I  throw  myself  on  their  good  sense  and  candor  for  a 
favorable  verdict. 

Two  other  charges  remain — "the  interpolation  of  a  silly 
dialogue,"  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  an  "  interpolation," — it  is 
given  in  the  form  of  an  "  appendix,")  and  the  conversion  of  a 
few  words  printed  in  italics,  into  the  Roman  character.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  1  have  only  to  observe,  that  it  does  not  affect 
the  text — does  not,  of  course,  impart  the  character  of  spurious- 
ness  to  the  edition,  and  stands  or  falls  on  its  own  merits.  When 
the  original  work  was  set  up,  it  was  found  that  there  were  twelve 
pages  vacant,  and,  as  the  dialogue  bore  strongly  on  the  subject, 
it  was  introduced  to  fill  the  void.  And  with  respect  to  the  other, 
there  is  not  one  change  that  affects  the  grand  question  at  issue 
in  the  United  States,  as  to  the  protection  of  manufactures. 
The  one  you  have  selected  goes  to  a  question  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  whether  manufacturing  industry  is  or  is  not 
more  profitable  than  agriculture.  Had  we  adequate  markets 
for  all  our  agricultural  productions,  we  mieht  then  discuss  this 
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question.  But  as  we  have  not,  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of 
the  labor  now  devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  other  direction, 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  salutary. 

Notwithstanding  the  repugnance  we  all  have  to  acknowledge 
our  errors,  I  flatter  myself  you  must  acknowledge,  that  neither 
the  editor  nor  the  edition  merited  the  censure  you  bestowed 
on  them.  Mathew  Carey. 

March  15,  1325. 

Remark. 

One  word  in  reply.  Mr.  Carey  is  tilting  against  a  shadow 
of  his  own  conjuring.  We  have  nowhere  imputed  to  him, 
since  he  has  avowed  himself  the  publisher  of  the  report,  the 
slightest  dishonesty  of  motive.  Mr.  Carey  meant,  no  doubt, 
to  make  a  genuine  edition ;  all  that  we  have  done  is  to  insist 
that  it  is  not  genuine.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  and, 
to  our  opinion,  we  have  as  much  right  as  Mr.  Carey  has  to  his. 
What  we  said,  we  said  deliberately,  and  now  repeat  deliberate- 
ly. The  ambiguity  of  the  title-page — the  conversion  of  unem- 
phatic  to  emphatic  passages — the  interpolation,  or  appendage, 
(if  that  be  a  better  word,)  of  a  silly  dialogue  4  to  fill  up  a  void,' — 
and,  above  all,  the  removal  of  the  marks  of  emphasis  which  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  himself  affixed  with  his  own  hand  to  those  passa- 
ges which  denied  the  superior  productiveness  of  manufactures, — 
are  objections  great  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  impair  the 
genuineness  of  the  edition,  without  implicating,  in  the  least,  the 
motives  of  the  editor. 


AMERICAN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  work  lias  been  projected,  and,  we  understand,  is  now  in 
press  in  Philadelphia,  which  promises  to  form  an  a3ra  in  the 
progress  of  American  Natural  Science.  Its  object  is  to  ac- 
complish what  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  great  desideratum — 
a  complete  history,  at  once  philosophical  and  popular,  of  the 
American  Animal  Kingdom.  Dr.  John  D.  Godman,  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  this  arduous  undertaking,  is  peculiarly 
qualified  for  the  task  ;  and  the  reputation  he  has  already  gain- 
ed as  an  able  and  indefatigable  teacher  of  anatomy, — as  a  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philadelphia  Museum, — and  as  an  Editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  will,  we  are  confi- 
dent, be  greatly  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  publication  of 
his  "  American  Natural  History." 

The  first  part  will  comprehend  the  quadrupeds  of  North 
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America,  in  three  octavo  volumes  of  about  400  pages  each. 
The  work  will  be  rendered  peculiarly  valuable  and  interesting 
by  a  great  number  of  beautiful  engravings,  from  designs  taken 
principally  from  the  living  animal,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Lesueur,  Mr. 
Rider,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Wood.  These  gentlemen  have,  each 
of  them,  already  given  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
great  ability  and  talent.  Mr.  Lesueur's  reputation,  in  particu- 
lar, both  as  a  naturalist  and  an  artist,  stands  too  high  to  leave  us 
room  to  doubt,  for  an  instant,  of  the  entire  success  of  this  part 
of  the  work.  A  great  additional  value  will  be  conferred  upon 
the  "  History"  by  the  circumstance,  that,  among  the  numerous 
designs  which  are  to  be  obtained,  there  will  be  many  of  animals 
now  for  the  first  time  figured  or  engraved. 

With  respect  to  the  authenticity  and  general  merit  of  the 
descriptions,  no  question  can  be  reasonably  entertained,  when 
it  is  known  that  in  addition  to  the  extensive  observations  and 
unwearied  industry  of  Dr.  Godman,  we  have  the  further  guaran- 
ty of  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  most  distinguished  natu- 
ralists of  the  United  States.  Professor  Say,  Mr.  Charles 
Bonaparte,  Dr.  Harlan,  Dr.  Dekay,  Dr.  Mitchell,  and  Mr. 
Ord,  have  promised  to  contribute  their  assistance  in  rendering 
the  contemplated  History  every  way  worthy  of  the  most  liberal 
support. 

What  peculiarly  interests  us  in  the  success  of  Dr.  Godman's 
work,  is  the  gratifying  reflection,  that  the  honor  will  belong  al- 
most exclusively  to  our  own  countrymen,  and  that  foreigners 
will  no  longer  have  it  in  their  power  to  reproach  us  with  a 
dependence  upon  transatlantic  writers,  for  nearly  all  the  useful 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  riches  and  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
can animal  world. 


SPIRIT  OF  SPRING. 

•the  Jlowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 


is  come" 


Spirit,  that  from  the  breathing  South 
Art  wafted  hither  on  dewy  wing, 

By  the  softened  light  of  that  sunny  eye, 
And  that  voice  of  wild-wood  melody, 
And  those  golden  tresses  wantoning, 
And  the  perfum'd  breath  of  that  balmy  mouth. 
We  know  thee,  Spirit  of  Spring — 
Spirit  of  beauty,  these  thy  charms,  Spirit  of  Spring ! 
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Spirit  of  Spring !  thou  com'st  to  wake 
The  slumbering  energies  of  earth ; 
The  zephyr's  breath  to  thee  we  owe, 
Thine  is  the  streamlet's  silver  flow, 
And  thine  the  gentle  flowret's  birth, 
And  their  silence,  hark !  the  wild  birds  break, 
For  thy  welcome,  Spirit  of  Spring — 
Spirit  of  life,  thy  triumphs  these,  Spirit  of  Spring  ! 

Spirit  of  Spring  !  when  the  cheek  is  pale, 
There  is  health  in  thy  balmy  air, 

And  peace  in  that  brow  of  beaming  bright, 
And  joy  in  that  eye  of  sunny  light, 
And  golden  hope  in  that  flowing  hair : 
Oh !  that  such  influence  e'er  should  fail 

For  a  moment,  Spirit  of  Spring — 
Spirit  of  health,  peace,  joy  and  hope,  Spirit  of  Spring  I 

Yet  fail  it  must — for  it  comes  of  earth, 
And  it  may  not  shame  its  place  of  birth, 
Where  the  best  can  bloom  but  a  single  day, 
And  the  fairest  is  first  to  fade  away. 

But  oh  !  there's  a  changeless  world  above, 
A  world  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  love, 
Where,  gather'd  from  the  tomb, 
The  holy  hopes  that  earth  has  crost, 
And  the  pious  friends  that  we  lov'd  and  lost. 
Shall  enjoy  immortal  bloom. 

Who  will  not  watch,  and  strive,  and  pray, 
That  his  longing  soul  may  soar  away, 

On  Faith's  untiring  wing, 
To  join  the  throng  of  the  saints  in  light, 
In  that  world  for  ever  fair  and  bright, 

Of  endless,  cloudless  Spring! 

March,  1825.  Digamma. 
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Art.  VII. — A  Practical  Treatise  on  Rail- Roads  and  Carriages, 
showing  the  principles  of  estimating  their  strength,  propor- 
tions, expense  and  annual  produce,  and  the  conditions  which 
render  them  effective,  economical  and  durable  ;  with  the  theo- 
ry, effect  and  expense  of  steam  carriages,  stationary  engines, 
and  gas  machinery,  illustrated  by  four  engravings  and  nume- 
rous useful  tables.  By  Thomas  Tredgold,  Civil  Engineer, 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  &c.  New- 
York,  E.  Bliss  &  E.  White. 

The  subject  of  rail-roads  has  of  late  attracted  an  unusual 
degree  of  public  attention  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  also  be- 
come an  object  of  discussion  and  interest  in  various  parts  of  this 
country.  It  was  therefore  with  much  pleasure  that  we  hailed 
the  appearance  of  Tredgold's  work  in  an  American  dress. 

Of  all  public  works,  those  which  facilitate  the  means  of  in- 
ternal commerce,  and  promote  a  rapid  exchange,  not  only  of 
commodities,  but  of  information,  and  mental  improvement, 
mav  be  considered  as  marking  in  the  most  pointed  manner,  the 
state  of  civilization  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  con- 
structed. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  nations  of  Europe  have 
reached  an  elevation  in  this  respect,  equal  to  that  attained  by 
the  ancient  Romans.  To  the  works  or  remains  of  that  peo- 
ple, wonderful  alike  for  its  humble  origin,  its  rapid  progress, 
and  its  final  extent  of  dominion,  legislators  and  jurists,  poets 
and  philosophers,  mechanics,  mathematicians,  and  even  di- 
vines, looked,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  for  the 
models  and  principles  of  their  several  professions  ;  and  were 
humbly  content  to  imitate,  without  ever  hoping  to  emulate  or 
equal  their  originals. 

This  state  of  pupilage  has  at  last  ceased  ;  and  although  we 
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may  still  venerate  the  literature  of  the  ancient  world,  we  have 
at  length  far  surpassed  them  both  in  science  and  art. 

In  nothing  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Romans  more  remarkable, 
than  in  the  construction  of  their  public  roads  ;  and  in  this,  per- 
haps alone  of  aii  the  arts,   are  we  still  behind  them.     These 
roads,  original})  military  ways,  first  furnished  the  means  of  con- 
quest, next  maintained  the  subjection  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  finally  became  the  source  of  wealth  and  civilization 
to  the  barbarous  people  submitted  to  their  arms.     Besides  the 
ppian,  Flaminian  and  Kmilian  ways  in  Italy,  the  provinces  of 
iaul  and  Spain,  and  even  their  distant  dominion  of  Britain, 
were  every  where  intersected  by  lasting  and  durable  roads,  that 
even  to  the  present   day  attest  the  labours  of  the  unwearied 
legionary.     That  grass  never  again  grew  where  a  Roman  army 
had  trod,  is  no  figurative  expression,  for  we  may  still  trace  their 
brown  uncultivated  vestiges  through  the  moors  of  Scotland,  the 
marshes  of  Flanders,   and  the  sierras  of  Castile.     A  Roman 
citizen  might  pass  from  his  residence  within  the  walls   of  the 
eternal  city,  and  crossing  the  Tiber  on  the  Milvian  bridge,  pro- 
ceed by  Milan  to   Aquilcia  on  the  extreme  frontier   of  Italy, 
thence  through  Rhetia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia  to  Byzantium, 
traverse  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia  Minor,  and  after  visiting 
Antioch  and  Tyre,  enter  Egypt  and  reach  Alexandria  ;  he  might 
then  extend  his  journey  to  Carthage  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercu- 
les, and  crossing  the  Mediterranean,  return  by  Spain,  Gaul  and 
Liguria  to  Rome  ;  performing,  except  where  the  sea  intervened, 
his  whole  journey  of  near  nine  thousand  miles,  upon  roads  that  for 
perfection  of  construction,  and  cost  of  erection,  have  never  been 
equalled.  Indeed,  the  care  and  precautions  taken  to  render  these 
roads  lasting,  appear  to  us  excessive,  and  far  beyond  the  impor- 
tance of  even  those  that  were  most  frequented.  Those  on  which 
most  labour  was  expended  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis  itself.     Of  these,  the  Appian  way,  although  more 
than  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  completed, 
still  exists  for  the  length  of  several  miles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fondi,   in   a  state  almost   perfect  ;  not  to  mention  many 
other  places  where  considerable  portions  are  found  equally  en- 
tire.    The  structure  of  these  remains  has  been  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  will  furnish  us  with  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  great  works  were  constructed.     The  upper  sur- 
face is  composed  of  great  blocks  of  stone,  extremely  hard,  and 
of  a  character  that  permitted  it  to  be  fashioned  into  irregular 
five  and  six  sided  polygons  ;  these  are  so  well  fitted  to  each 
other,  that  the  edge  of  a  knife  can  with  difficulty  be  passed  in- 
to the  joints.     They  are  bedded  in  a  mass  of  mortar  filled  with 
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pebbles,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  solid  foundation  for  them, 
and  support  their  surfaces  at  a  uniform  level  in  spite  of  their 
different  thicknesses.  Below  all  is  a  secono  bed  of  mortar  filled* 
with  chip  stone,  and  forming  with  it  a  solid  mass,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  harder  than  the  stones  themselves,  and  probably  at- 
tained this  hardness  soon  after  it  was  laid.  The  whole  consti- 
tutes a  body  of  upwards  of  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  al- 
most every  where  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  roads  of  modern  times  are  much  less  expensive  in  their 
construction  ;  they  are  also  much  less  fitted  for  the  purpose  of 
easy  conveyance  either  of  passengers  or  of  commodities.  On 
the  continent  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France,  the  system  of 
roads  paved  with  flat  stones  in  the  middle,  still  continues,  a 
relic  probably  of  the  Roman  customs  ;  but  so  deficient  in  so- 
lidity are  they,  as  to  require  constant  repairs,  and  they  are 
generally  in  such  bad  order  that  all  light  carriages  prefer  to 
travel  upon  the  sides  on  the  earth,  except  where  this  part  of  the 
road  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  lodgement  of  water. 

In  the  south  east  of  England,  the  country  furnishes,  at  small 
depths  beneath  the  surface,  beds  of  solid  flints.  These  ap- 
pear to  have  been  resorted  to  at  a  very  early  period,  as  mate- 
rials for  roads  ;  and  when  properly  selected,  they  form  perhaps 
the  best  and  smoothest  paths  that  exist  in  the  world.  To 
General  Hoy  that  country  is  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for 
having  been  the  first  to  discover  that  fragments  of  the  rocks 
found  in  situ,  in  convenient  positions  and  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  equally  valuable  as  materials  for  roads  with  flinty 
gravel.  Yet  the  true  principles  of  applying  either  of  these 
substances  were  not  understood  ;  and  hence  the  very  great  vari- 
ety in  the  quality  of  different  roads,  and  even  of  the  same  road 
at  different  periods,  arising  from  uncertain  and  vague  views  of 
the  modes  of  making  or  repairing. 

The  true  principles  of  road  making  have  lately  been  laid 
down  by  M-Adam,  upon  a  basis  that  cannot  be  controverted  ; 
and  the  introduction  of  these  principles  into  general  practice,  is 
causing  a  rapid  advance  to  perfection  in  the  roads  of  England, 
already  superior  to  those  of  every  part  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, with  the  single  exception  of  Sweden. 

The  superiority  of  the  roads  of  England  is  owing  in  no  small 
degree  to  their  turnpike  system,  by  which  the  cost  of  re- 
pairing the  roads  is  thrown  upon  those  who  actually  travel 
them,  who  in  most  cases  contribute  with  pleasure.  The  same 
system  has  been  partially  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
but  its  most  valuable  feature  has  been  neglected.  The  turn- 
pikes of  England  are  all  public  trusts,  whereas  in  this  country 
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they  have  been  committed  to  private  speculation.  In  both 
countries,  the  original  capital  has  generally  been  furnished  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  through  which  they  pass  ;  and  for 
this  the  use  of  the  road  is  itself  frequently  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation. If  interest  in  addition  is  paid  them,  they  may  be  consi- 
dered to  have  made  a  very  profitable  investment ;  if  there  be 
any  surplus,  it  goes  to  America  to  enhance  these  profits,  while 
in  England  it  is  applied  to  increase  the  public  accommoda- 
tion. Jf  the  undertaking  be  unsuccessful  among  us,  the  road 
is  abandoned,  and  frequently  lost  to  the  public  ;  while  in  Eng- 
land in  a  similar  event,  the  gates  are  still  kept  up,  and  the  tolls 
applied,  in  addition  to  the  statute  labour,  that  is  in  such  a  case 
called  in,  to  the  repairs  of  the  road. 

Every  road,  however  well  constructed,  is  liable  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  friction.  Upon  a  level  road,  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  resistance  ;  and  in  consequence,  a  horse  that  will 
not  raise  a  weight  of  more  than  187  pounds  with  a  velocity  of 
Similes  per  hour  perpendicularly  upwards,  will  draw  fifteen 
hundredweight  upon  a  well  constructed  carriage,  itself  weighing 
seven  hundred  weight,  on  a  level  road.  But  this  power  is  rapidly 
diminished  with  a  change  in  the  inclination  or  in  the  smoothness 
of  the  road :  while  a  man  may  mount  perpendicularly  up,  as  when 
upon  a  ladder,  loaded  with  a  considerable  weight,  a  horse  becomes 
powerless  even  to  raise  his  own  body  upon  a  plane  whose  inclina- 
tion exceeds  45°.  It  is  therefore  a  most  important  principle  in 
laying  out  ordinary  roads,  that  the  change  of  level  should  be  the 
least  possible.  Hence  it  is  only  in  an  absolutely  level  country, 
or  one  of  a  regular  inclination  in  the  required  direction,  that  a 
road  in  a  straight  line  ought  to  be  admitted.  Even  in  a  gently 
undulating  country,  the  road  should  deviate  to  the  right  or  the 
left  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  lie  in  one  level  line,  or  in  as  few 
planes  of  gentle  inclination  as  possible.  Is  a  ridge  to  be  cross- 
ed, its  lowest  pass  is  to  be  sought,  and  the  road  to  be  conduct- 
ed thither  by  approaches  along  the  sides  of  the  ridge,  that  if 
developed  will  form  a  plane  of  uniform  inclination  ;  and  this 
inclination,  if  the  road  is  to  be  travelled  by  loaded  carriages, 
should  never  exceed  one  foot  in  forty,  or  an  angle  of  1°  30'. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  a  hilly  country,  the  distance 
measured  horizontally  will  be  frequently  considerably  increased, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whatsoever  ;  the  effec- 
tive length  of  a  road  for  pleasure  carriages,  is  measured  by  the 
time  occupied  in  passing  over  it,  and  when  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  heavy  articles,  it  depends  upon  the  compound  ratio 
of  the  weight  and  the  time.  It  will  in  some  cases  happen,  that 
the  distance  actually  travelled  may  be  diminished,  by  deviating 
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from  the  straight  line,  for  this  distance  is  not  the  aerial  horizon- 
tal line,  but  may  be  measured  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
performed  by  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  More  practical  blun- 
ders have  been  committed  in  this  country  in  this  branch  of  civil 
engineering,  than  in  any  other,  it  appears  to  be  adopted  as  a 
principle,  that  the  direct  aerial  straight  line  is  the  only  one 
that  is  admissible  in  theory,  and  that  in  practice,  the  deviation 
from  this  must  be  the  least  possible ;  when,  in  truth,  the  princi- 
ple that  should  be  received  in  preference  is,  that  the  road  which 
will  be  travelled  in  the  shortest  time,  between  two  places  situ- 
ated upon  the  same  level,  is  that  which  deviates  least  from  a 
horizontal  plane  ;  and  between  two  places  of  sufficient  eleva- 
tion, is  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  a  plain  of  uniform  in- 
clination. 

Other  circumstances,  besides  those  of  difference  of  level 
and  interposing  ridges,  must  be  taken  into  account ;  of  these, 
the  most  important  is,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  will  some- 
times call  for  deviations  cf  a  still  greater  amount  from  the 
straight  line.  The  convenience  of  the  inhabitants,  the  posi- 
tion of  old  established  settlements  and  villages,  are  also  points 
that  should  never  be  neglected,  whether  we  consider  a  road  as 
a  public  enterprise,  or  a  private  speculation  from  which  profit 
is  anticipated. 

The  erroneous  idea  of  a  straight  aerial  line,  is  not  only  re- 
ceived as  truth  by  country  surveyors  and  road  makers,  but  has 
crept  into  legislative  enactments,  and  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
productive  of  essential  evil.  We  have  a  most  noted  instance 
of  this  kind  in  a  neighbouring  state.  A  law  granting  a  turnpike 
charter,  required  that  it  should  be  laid  out  in  a  straight  line  be- 
tween its  extreme  points  : — now,  to  draw  a  straight  line  upon 
the  ground  between  two  points  not  in  sight  of  each  other,  is  no 
easy  problem  in  practical  surveying,  and,  for  a  time,  baffled  the 
utmost  skill  of  the  persons  engaged  to  lay  out  the  route.  This 
was,  however,  at  last  overcome,  and  the  road  constructed  on 
this  line  has  for  twelve  years  enjoyed  the  unenvied  reputation 
of  being  the  worst  turnpike  road  in  the  United  States,  and  one 
half  of  it,  being  remote  from  human  habitation,  is  no  longer 
travelled,  a  lateral  route  having  been  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  it  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  every 
chance  of  remuneration  to  the  proprietors  destroyed.  This 
is  probably  an  extreme  case ;  but  no  person  can  travel  in  our 
country,  without  meeting,  at  every  step,  with  instances  of  im- 
mense expenditure,  applied  unprofitably  to  the  projectors,  and 
disadvantageous^  to  the  public,  from  an  ignorance  of  a  few  sim- 
ple and  fundamental  principles.    Nor  is  this  ignorance  confined 
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to  those  who  have  been  deficient  in  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  national  works,  where  scientific 
engineers  have  been  engaged.  The  approach  to  our  national 
military  academy  from  the  Hudson,  constructed  at  vast  ex- 
pense, and  under  the  direction  of  the  corps  of  United  States 
engineers,  is  hardly  accessible  for  a  loaded  carriage ;  but  if  the 
learned  professor  of  engineering  shall  annually,  in  his  lec- 
tures, point  it  out  to  his  pupils  as  a  model  of  errors  that  are  to 
be  avoided,  we  cannot  say  but  that  the  money  has  been  well 
laid  out,  and  the  example  most  instructive. 

The  friction  being  the  principal  resistance  that  is  to  be  over- 
come upon  a  well  laid  out  road,  it  will  be  evident,  that  every 
diminution  that  can  be  effected  in  this  cause  of  retardation,  is 
important;  hence  the  advantages  of  well  finished  and  compact 
carriages,  of  smooth  and  hard  roads ;  but  the  properties  of 
smoothness  and  hardness  may  be  carried  to  too  grea;  an  ex- 
tent, by  causing  injury  to  the  horse,  or  depriving  him  of  a  firm 
footing.  For  this  reason,  the  path  of  the  horse,  and  of  the 
wheels,  may,  when  roads  approximate  to  perfection,  be  made 
of  different  materials.  The  first  approximation  to  a  construc- 
tion of  this  kind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pavement  of  the  streets 
of  Pisa,  in  which  tracks  for  the  wheels  of  carriages  are  formed 
of  parallel  rows  of  smooth  hard  stones,  closely  jointed,  and 
firmly  imbedded.*  The  railway  introduced  nearly  a  century 
since  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines  of  Northumberland,  is  a 
more  important  and  valuable  application  of  this  principle.  In 
this  original  form  of  the  railway,  parallel  rails  of  wood 
were  laid  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion of  the  coal,  which  were  faced  with  bars  of  wrought  iron 
to  receive  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  employed  in  the  trade. 
Railways  have  been  since  much  improved  by  the  substitution 
of  entire  tracks  of  cast  iron  firmly  placed  upon  stone  bases, 
and  innumerable  instances  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  advantage  possessed  by  a  railway 
over  a  well  constructed  road,  when  animal  power  is  used  as 
the  propelling  force,  is  great.  We  have  already  stated,  that  a 
horse,  upon  a  good  level  road,  draws  a  load  of  fifteen  hundred 
weight ;  upon  a  railway,  he  will  draw,  with  equal  ease,  and 
at  the  same  velocity,  a  load  of  ten  tons,  giving  the  railway  the 
advantage  of  seven  to  one.  But  as  roads  are  very  rarely  free 
from  ascents  and  descents,  the  effective  proportion  between  a 

*  This  example  is  well  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  pavements  of  great 
cities,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  be  neglected  in  the  contemplated  re- 
newal of  the  pavement  of  Brnndwav. 
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railway  and  the  best  ordinary  roads,  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  equivalent  in  practice  to  a  ratio  of  ten  to  one.  Wherever, 
then,  the  traffic  upon  a  road  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  cost  of  construction,  a  railwa)  may  be  substituted  for  it, 
and  even  where  animal  power  is  used,  to  very  great  advantage. 
But  when  animal  power  is  the  sole  disposable  agent,  there 
are  other  modes  of  conveyance  far  more  advantageous  than 
either  roads  or  railways.  The  load  that  would  require  an 
enormous  force  to  lift  it  perpendicularly  upwards,  and  a  very 
great  one  to  drag  it  along  a  horizontal  plane,  is  rendered  com- 
paratively easy  to  remove,  if  placed  upon  a  wen  constructed 
carriage  ;  and  this  advantage  is,  as  we  have  seen,  increased  in  a 
decimal  ratio  if  a  railway  be  substituted.  But  if,  instead  of  a 
carriage,  it  be  placed  upon  a  vessel  floating  in  a  liquid,  its  whole 
weight  is  supported  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  liquid, 
both  this  and  the  friction  are  at  once  annihilated,  and  we  have 
in  their  lieu  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  fluid.  Such  a  re- 
sistance is,  at  small  velocities,  far  less  than  the  friction,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  much  more  readily  overcome  by  the  appli- 
cation of  animal  strength.  There  are  even  many  cases  where 
a  much  cheaper  agent  may  be  substituted  in  the  propulsion  of 
vessels.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  paddles  first,  and  then 
oars,  were  employed.  The  resistance  opposed  by  the  wind,  to 
a  course  contrary  to  its  direction,  and  the  aid  that  it  afforded 
when  favourable,  led,  at  a  period  more  early  than  the  date  of  our 
oldest  profane  histories,  to  the  introduction  of  the  sail.  But  the 
use  of  this  was,  until  very  recently,  limited,  and  its  most  impor- 
tant advantages  unknown  ;  spread  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  keel^  it  was  onl)  employed  in  the  case  of  favour- 
able winds;  when  their  direction  was  opposed  to  the  desired 
course,  it  was  furleJ,  and  the  vessel  either  abandoned  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wind,  or  urged  against  it  with  painful  efforts  by 
means  of  oars.  Such  was  the  system  of  navigation  emplojed 
by  the  ancient  nations,  and  such  were  the  only  methods  in  use 
in  Europe  up  to  a  time  little  prior  to  the  date  of  the  discove- 
ry of  America.  That  the  wind  itself,  acting  upon  a  vessel  of 
a  peculiar  form,  floating  in  a  fluid  whose  !?w  of  action  present- 
ed an  intense  resistance  to  mot:rn  in  any  direction  other  than 
the  plane  of  the  keel,  afforded  the  means  of  progress  in  its  very 
teeth,  was  not  understood,  untH  mathematical  and  mechanical 
science,  the  precursors  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  fine 
arts,  began  to  be  studied  in  Italy.  In  this  country,  and  at  this 
period,  the  nautical  manoeuvre  that  is  technically  called  beat- 
ing, appears  to  have  originated  ;  and  from  this  discovery,  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  mariner's  compass,  an  invention  of 
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nearly  simultaneous  date,  we  deduce  the  modern  improvements 
in  navigation.  By  means  of  these  improvements,  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world  are  brought  comparatively  near  to  each 
other  and  the  ocean,  that  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  bar- 
rier to  the  intercourse  of  nations,  becomes  their  common  high- 
way, and  the  link  that  unites  them  in  one  great  family.  A  ship 
of  500  tons  burthen  does  not  require  more  than  fifteen  men  to 
navigate  it,  and  performs  the  voyage  between  the  ports  of  Li- 
verpool and  New-York,  in  an  average  time,  that,  of  late  years, 
does  not  exceed  a  month ;  six  passages,  or  three  complete 
trips,  are  readily  performed  in  the  course  of  a  year,  making 
ample  allowance  fur  detention  in  port,  and  the  performance  of 
necessary  repairs.  Were  animal  power,  to  be  substituted 
for  the  action  of  the  wind  in  this  trade,  such  a  vessel  would  re- 
quire to  pfopel  it  with  the  same  average  speed,  the  power  of 
eighty  horses,  or  of  five  hundred  and  sixty  oarsmen.  Such  are 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  navigation  of  an  ocean, 
over  which  blow  winds,  varying  in  intensity  and  direction  in- 
deed, but  nearly  constant  in  duration.  Advantages  of  less 
amount,  but  still  of  important  value,  are  derived  from  the  na- 
vigation of  great  rivers  and  lakes,  and  of  arms  of  the  sea  ;  with 
these,  the  portion  of  the  American  continent  possessed  bv  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  is  intersected  in  a  manner 
that  affords  the  most  ready  communication  between  many  of 
its  most  important  and  interesting  parts. 

As  rivers  decrease  in  magnitude  a  d  importance  or  as  their 
currents  become  more  rapid,  the  application  of  wind  as  a 
moving  power,  becomes  of  less  and  less  value,  until  it  is  finally 
inferior,  in  every  valuable  result,  to  animal  strength  ;  for  the 
more  convenient  application  of  this  natural  agent,  towing 
paths  should  be  formed  upon  the  banks,  and  the  rivers  are  con- 
verted into  canals  having  but  one  level. 

There  are  many  rivers  deep  enough  to  permit  the  passage 
even  of  large  vessels,  and  that  have  no  obstruction,  o!  mo- 
ment, in  their  beds  ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity 
of  their  current,  will  not  admit  of  a  descending  trade.  If  dams 
or  weirs  be  erected  across  such  stream*,  at  proper  distances 
from  each  other,  the  velocity  of  the  intermediate  water  will  be 
much  lessened,  its  volume  and  depth  will  be  proportionably  in- 
creased, and,  from  a  combination  of  these  two  circumstances, 
it  will  be  fitted  almost  equally  well  for  vessels  ascending  or  de- 
scending its  channel.  But  over  the  weirs  the  water  will  pour 
itself,  when  the  intermediate  space  is  full,  with  great  velocity, 
forming,  in  most  cases,  a  waterfall.  In  order  to  permit  the 
passage  of  vessels,  spaces  are  left  in  the  walls ;  to  these  arc 
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at'first  adapted  sluices,  that,  when  improved,  became  locks. 
Locks  may  also  be  applied  upon  lateral  cuts,  where  the  river 
is  interrupted  by  falls  or  rapids. 

River  navigations,  unless  the  channel  be  deep  and  capacious, 
and  the  volume  of  water  great,  are  attended  with  risk  and  un- 
certainty ;  in  summer  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  water  ;  in 
times  of  heavy  rain,  and  during  the  melting  of  the  snow,  in 
such  climates  as  ours,  the  current  will  be  so  violent  as  to  ren- 
der the  passage  of  boats  downwards  extremely  dangerous,  and 
upwards  impossible  ;  hence  experience  has  shown,  that  it  is  in 
all  cases  better  to  construct  an  entire  lateral  cut  or  canal,  than 
to  trust  to  the  natural  channel  of  the  river.     Nor  does  the  ap- 
plication of  canals  stop  here  ;  wherever  water  can  be  found  in 
abundance,  or  carried  by  artificial  means  to  the  summit  of  a 
dividing  ridge,  a  canal  may  be  constructed,  and  its  benefits  ex- 
tended.    On  a  canal,  a  horse  that,  upon  a  railway,  does  not,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  draw  more  than  ten  tons  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  becomes  capable  of  drawing 
thirty  tons  with  equal  velocity  ;  and  thus  the  mechanical  value 
of  the  former,  is  to  that  of  the  latter,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one,  while  the  latter  possesses  a  tenfold  advantage  over  the  best 
roads.    Other  circumstances,  however,  may  arise,  to  place  the 
railway  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  canal ;  it  is  less  costly  in 
its  construction,  may  be  used  in  any  situation  whatsoever,  being 
applicable  to  the  most  mountainous  countries  ;  and  is  independ- 
ent of  supplies  of  water,  that,  in  some  particular  cases  and  cli- 
mates, are  not  to  be  procured.     In  England,  it  is  found,  that  a 
railway  costs  no  more  than  a  third  of  the  price  of  a  canal ;  but 
in  this  country,  it  is  probable  they  would  approach  more  nearly 
to  an  equality  in  this  respect.     It  is,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  if  animal  power  be  the  agent  employed,  and  local 
circumstances  will  permit,  the  canal  is,  whenever  practicable, 
to  be  preferred  to  the  railway  ;  for  the  advantages  of  a  canal 
may  be  obtained  even  in  mountainous  countries,  should  any 
substitute  for  locks  suited  to  such  localities  be  successfully  in- 
troduced into  practice.     Of  such  substitutes,  the  inclined  plane 
is  that  which  presents  the  greatest  chance  of  successful  appli- 
cation ;  and  in  the  printed  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Morris  canal,  a  contrivance  of  this  kind  is  described,  in  which 
we  perceive  no  one  of  the  difficulties  to  exist  that  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  general  introduction  of  this  principle.     It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  a  delay  has  occurred  in  making  a  full  im- 
provement upon  it;  a  delay  that  has  not  only  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  scientific  part  of  this  subject,  but  has  been  most 
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injurious  to  those  who  have  embarked  their  funds  in  this  once 

promising  speculation. 

The  cultivated  genius  of  our  countryman,  Fulton,  has  intro- 
duced into  navigation  a  new  power,  which  bids  fair,  upon  great 
rivers  or  lakes,  and  upon  the  ocean,  to  supersede  in  a  great 
measure  both  animal  power,  and  that  cheaper,  although  less 
certain  agent,  the  wind.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  applying 
with  success,  the  improvements  made  by  Watt  in  the  steam  en- 
gine, to  the  propulsion  of  vessels.  They  have  already,  upon 
the  great  rivers  and  sounds  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  superseded 
all  other  modes  of  conveyance  in  cases  where  the  time  of  pas- 
sage, or  the  certainty  of  arrival,  are  matters  of  importance,  and 
thus  travellers  seldom  are  found  choosing  any  other  convey- 
ance than  the  steam-boat,  and  even  light  and  valuable  freights 
are  frequently  shipped  in  them  from  choice.  Upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  branches,  where  the  current  is  rapid,  they  mo- 
nopolize the  freight  as  well  as  the  passengers.  The  safety  of 
steam-boats  upon  the  most  tempestuous  seas,  has  been  fully  test- 
ed, and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
longest  voyages.  No  difficulty,  indeed,  remains,  except  the 
great  bulk  of  the  fuel,  and  the  improvements  that  are  daily 
taking  place  in  the  steam  engine,  promise  to  obviate  this  in  a 
very  great  degree.  Nature,  however,  opposes  a  limit  to  the 
velocity  that  a  steam-boat  can  acquire,  even  in  the  deepest  and 
widest  waters  ;  the  resistance  of  fluids  increases  with  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  and  thus,  to  increase  the  power  of  the  engine, 
will  give  no  practical  advantage  beyond  a  certain  limit,  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  a  calculation,  that,  although  its  principles 
are  obvious,  does  not  appear  hitherto  to  have  been  made.  But 
in  practice  it  will  probably  never  be  necessary  to  approach  this 
limit. 

As  the  channel  decreases  in  size  below  a  dimension  that  has 
reference  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  resistance  of  the  fluid 
increases,  until,  in  small  canals,  this  increase  is  found  not  to  differ 
much  from  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  the  velocities ;  and  hence 
it  is  yet  problematical,  whether  steam  can  be  applied  to  more 
advantage  than  animal  power  in  the  navigation  of  canals,  were 
there  no  other  impediment  than  this.  But  when  steam  is  ap- 
plied to  propel  a  boat,  a  large  wave  is  thrown  back  by  the 
wheels,  and  in  increased  velocities  beyond  three  miles  an  hour, 
a  wave  is  also  raised  by  the  prow  of  the  boat.  These  act  to 
tear  down  and  wear  away  the  sides  of  the  canal,  and  hence 
steam-boats  are  inadmissible  into  artificial  navigations,  and  even 
the  velocity  that  may  be  given  by  animal  power,  to  lightly  load- 
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ed  vessels,  is  injurious.  This  last  fact  has  been  experienced 
upon  our  western  canal,  where  the  banks  have  needed  constant 
repairs,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  regulation  for  limiting 
the  speed  of  the  vessels,  and  where  it  has  been  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  pave  the  sides  of  the  canal.  We  may,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  steam  engines  can  never  be  introduced  into  boats 
that  navigate  canals,  with  any  hope  of  success.  Another  mode 
has  been  proposed,  which  consists  in  applying  endless  chains 
to  the  boats  ;  these  chains  are  stretched  between  two  stationary 
steam  engines,  by  the  machinery  of  which  they  are  caused  to 
revolve,  boats  may  be  fastened  to  either  side  of  the  chain,  and 
thus  drawn  between  the  drums  over  which  it  passes.  The  wave 
thrown  back  by  the  wheels  is  thus  obviated,  but  that  raised  in 
front  remains,  and  the  acceleration  of  the  boat  is  retarded  by  a 
resistance  increasing  nearly  with  the  cube  of  the  velocity.  From 
all  these  facts,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inland  navigation  is  not  to  reap  any  great  benefit  from  the 
improvements  that  are  daily  taking  place  in  the  steam  engine. 
With  railways  the  case  is  far  different ;  the  friction  of  wheels 
upon  solid  bodies  is  a  constant  quantity,  and  has  no  relation  to 
the  velocity ;  hence,  when  a  body  is  once  set  in  motion,  a  very 
small  additional  effort  is  necessary  to  increase  its  speed  in  a  very 
great  degree.  When  the  power  applied  is  one  whose  velocity  is 
limited,  whose  maximum  effort  is  performed  at  a  low  speed,  and 
which  loses  in  effective  power,  with  every  acceleration,  no  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  derived  from  this  principle ;  this  is  the  case  with 
animal  strength.  But  the  moment  that  we  begin  to  apply  steam 
as  the  moving  power,  the  difficulty  vanishes;  we  are  yet  to  learn 
by  experiment,  the  velocity  that  would  become  unsafe  and  in- 
convenient in  the  application  of  steam  to  the  motion  of  car- 
riages, while  in  calculation,  that  at  which  the  resistance  of  the 
air  would  become  a  sensible  quantity,  is  extremely  remote.  It 
is,  however,  only  very  recently,  that  the  steam  engine  has  as- 
sumed a  shape  that  would  fit  it  for  the  draught  of  carriages  upon 
rail-roads.  It  is,  indeed,  upwards  of  fifty  years  since  Cugnot 
attempted,  and,  as  is  said  by  French  authors,  successfully,  to 
propel  a  wheel  carriage  by  steam.  But  his  discovery,  even  if 
successful,  was  abandoned,  as  all  discoveries  must  be  that  are  too 
much  in  advance  of  the  general  knowledge  of  the  age.  The 
possibility  of  the  same  application  of  steam  certainly  occurred 
to  Watt,  who  also  was  aware  of  the  ease  with  which  his  own 
engine  could  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  ;  of  both 
these  facts  we  have  evidence  from  those  who  enjoyed  his  con- 
versation, and  the  idea  is  embodied  by  Darwin,  his  intimate 
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friend,  in  prophetic  verse  *  at  least  ten  years  before  Fulton 
succeeded  in  applying  Watt's  discovery  to  the  motion  of  ves- 
sels, by  means  whose  very  beauty  and  simplicity  have  deprived 
his  family  of  advantages  that  a  crowd  of  inferior  inventors  en- 
joy* 

But  the  engine  of  Watt  is  not  applicable  to  the  rail-road ; 
the  water  of  condensation  is  in  itself  a  load  for  the  machine, 
and  the  necessity  of  frequently  replacing  it  by  fresh  supplies 
of  cold  fluid,  is  a  complete  bar  to  locomotion.  The  effect 
might,  indeed,  be  produced  by  numerous  stationary  engines 
placed  along  the  line  of  the  railway,  with  endless  revolving 
chains  set  in  motion  by  them,  but  such  an  application  would 
be  both  inconvenient  and  expensive. 

It  is  to  Trevithick  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  an  engine 
fitted  for  locomotion.  His  improvements  in  the  high  pressure 
engine  are  not  prior  to  those  of  our  countryman  Evans ;  but 
while  the  latter  directed  his  attention  to  navigation,  the  former 
had  in  view  the  application  of  steam  to  draught.  He  was  so 
far  successful,  as  to  give  to  wagons  heavily  loaded  with  coal,  a 
velocity  of  five  miles  an  hour  ;  but  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mines  it  was  found  more  expensive  than  canal  navigation.  In 
this  original  application  of  the  locomotive  engine,  which  we 
saw  near  Leeds,  in  England,  in  1815,  a  fifth  wheel  was  added 
to  the  carriage  conveying  the  engine  ;  this  was  made  to  revolve 
by  the  piston  of  the  engine,  through  the  intervention  of  a  crank, 
exactly  as  the  water  wheels  are  propelled  in  Fulton's  steam- 
boat; its  circumference  was  cut  into  logs  which  applied  them- 
selves to  the  teeth  of  a  rack  laid  as  a  third  rail.  In  theory, 
there  might  appear  to  be  no  limit  to  the  velocity  that  might 
thus  be  given  after  the  load  was  once  set  in  motion,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  strokes  of  the  piston,  or  making  this  wheel, 
instead  of  acting  directly  on  the  rack,  turn  a  pinion  on  the  axis 
of  another  wheel.  But  the  difficulties  that  arise  in  practice 
from  the  imperfection  of  workmanship,  and  the  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  wheels  and  racks  can  alone  be  cheaply  and 
solidly  constructed,  are  such  as  to  affect  the  law  of  the  action 
of  friction  in  this  particular  instance.  Hence  a  variety  of  si- 
multaneous attempts  occurred,  but  were  unsuccessful.  In  one, 
an  apparatus  similar  in  its  mechanism  to  the  muscles  and  bones 
of  a  human  leg ;  was  used,  and  in  another  it  was  attempted  to 
force  the  carriage  forward  by  the  friction  of  one  of  its  wheels, 
that  was  made  to  revolve  by  the  engine  upon  one  of  the  lateral 

Soon  shall  thy  arm,  unconquered  steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  and  whirl  the  rapid  cai\"&c. 
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rails  of  the  road.  This  last  principle  was  also  attempted  to 
be  carried  into  execution  upon  a  common  road  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  failed  in  both  cases  ;  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  near  it 
came  to  perfect  success,  and  that  the  very  failure  did  not  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  the  mechanical  principle  that  has  been 
finally  successful,  and  will  probably,  before  long,  introduce  a 
change  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  not  less  important  than 
that  already  introduced  by  the  steam  engine  in  its  other  appli- 
cations. 

That  the  friction  of  the  wheel  upon  the  rail  is  considerable, 
is  well  known  ;  and  when  increased  to  a  certain  point,  must 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a  carriage  to  move  forward, 
and  even  to  draw  others  after  it,  is  not  to  be  doubted.     All, 
then,  that  remained,  was  to  increase  this  friction  to  the  desired 
limit.     In   the  experiments  we  have  mentioned,  but  one  of 
the  wheels  being  made  to  revolve,  hence  but  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  friction   was   applicable  to   this  object,  and  but  a 
fourth  part  of  the  practicable  effect  was  produced ;  could  the 
whole  of  the  wheels  be  made  to  revolve  by  the  action  of  the 
engine,  this  greatest  effort  would  be  applicable,  and  this  has 
since  been  effected  by  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance. 
By  this  method,  the  whole  friction  of  the  wheels  upon  the  rail- 
way is  made  to  act  in  the  manner  of  a  fixed  resistance  or  prop  ; 
and  as  the  friction  of  iron  upon  iron,  in  motion,  is  one  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  the  pressure,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  engine 
upon  its  carriages  were  attached  to  a  revolving  chain  by  a  bolt 
capable  of  bearing  that  portion  of  its  weight ;  if  the  resistance 
were  to  exceed  the  direct  pressure  of  such  a  weight,  the  bolt 
would  break  ;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  when  the  wheels  revolve 
upon  the  rails,  no  progressive  motion  would  be  produced  when 
the  resistance  exceeded  that  proportion  of  the  load.     But  this 
friction  of  one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  pressure,  is  not  that 
which  opposes  the  progressive  motion  of  a  carriage  upon  a  rail- 
way ;  it  is  much  less  in  consequence  of  two  circumstances : 
(1)  the  physical  advantage  gained  by  the  rubbing  body  rolling, 
instead  of  sliding  upon  the  plane  ;  and,  (2)  the  mechanical  ad- 
vantage obtained  by  the  action  of  the  wheel  as  a  lever,  where 
the  power  is  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and 
the  resistance  at  the  circumference  of  the  axle. 

In  the  carriages  usually  employed  upon  railways,  the  effec- 
tive resistance  opposed  by  friction  upon  a  horizontal  plane,  is 
found  by  experiment  to  be  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  these  two  causes,  to  one  two-hundredth  part  of  the 
load,  or  one-eighth  part  of  the  friction  of  the  wheel  upon  the 
rail.     It  might  hence  be  inferred,  that  but  one-seventh  part  of 
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the  whole  power  is  consumed  in  propelling  an  engine  mounted 
on  wheels  with  a  u;iven  velocity,  and  that  it  may  draw  after  it, 
without  a  diminution  of  speed,  wagons  bearing  seven  times  its 
whole  weight,  including  boiler,  water,  and  carriage;  and  this 
has  been  found  to  be  actually  the  case  in  practice. 

When  the  power  of  an  engine  exceeds,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  the  force  necessary  to  set  such  a  train  of  carriages  in 
motion,  the  excess  will  act  as  an  accelerating  force,  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  carriages  would  continually  increase,  if  the  power 
of  the  engine  could  be  kept  up  to  its  primitive  intensity,  until 
the  number  of  strokes  performed  by  its  piston  reached  a  max- 
imum. But  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  engine,  whose  velocity 
is  thus  increasing,  at  a  uniform  intensity  of  action  ;  for  an  in- 
creased velocity  of  the  piston  demands  an  increased  supply  of 
steam  of  equal  pressure,  and  as  the  boiler  cannot  furnish  this, 
the  pressure  must  diminish,  until  the  excess  of  power  or  accele- 
rating force  will  be  zero,  at  which  time  the  wagons  attain  their 
maximum  of  speed,  and  the  whole  system  assumes  that  state, 
which,  by  writers  on  mechanics,  is  called  dynamical  equilibrium. 
The  velocity  at  which  this  will  occur  in  practice,  will  depend 
on  the  original  power  of  the  engine,  and  the  excess  of  its  loco- 
motive power  over  the  friction.  Taking  all  circumstances  into 
account,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  wrill  ever  be  expedient  to  in- 
crease the  velocity  to  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  per 
hour ;  but  as  this  is  five  times  as  great  as  the  velocity  at  which  the 
maximum  effort  is  produced  upon  a  canal,  while  the  load  is 
fully  one  third  of  what  would  be  drawn  by  an  equal  power 
through  the  water,  it  is  evident,  that  the  moment  that  circum- 
stances will  admit  the  application  of  the  power  of  steam,  rail- 
ways must  be  preferred  to  canals,  and  in  many  cases  supersede 
them  altogether.  The  principal  of  these  circumstances  is  the 
possibility  of  procuring  a  supply  of  fuel,  on  such  terms  as  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  power  to  a  level  with  animal  labour. 
Hence,  when  the  chief  article  of  transportation  is  coal,  little 
hesitation  need  be  felt  in  adopting  the  railway,  with  locomo- 
tive engines,  in  preference  to  any  other  mode  of  conveyance. 

So  also,  wherever  the  number  of  travellers  is  great,  and  the 
goods  to  be  transported  of  such  value  as  to  render  the  freight 
a  small  object,  when  compared  with  certainty,  rapidity,  and 
safety,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  rail-ways  must  be  a  valuable 
and  lucrative  investment  of  capital.  We  have  in  a  previous 
part  of  this  paper,  spoken  of  the  materials  of  which  rail-ways 
are  constructed  ;.  and  we  there  mentioned  that  cast  iron  had 
superseded  wood  in  Great  Britain  ;  wrought  iron  has  also  been 
advantageously  introduced  in  some  late  erections  in  that  coun- 
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try.  We  are,  however,  disposed  to  think,  that  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States,  wood  will  be  found  preferable  to  either. 
Under  this  impression,  we  have  seen  with  great  pleasure,  a 
model  constructed  by  Mr.  Fleming,  an  intelligent  civil  engi- 
neer, who  has  been  domiciliated  among  us,  of  a  wooden  rail- 
way ;  its  most  valuable  feature  is  its  adaptation  to  small  chan- 
ges of  level  in  the  ground,  which  is  attained  by  elevating  every 
part  of  it  above  the  surface,  except  in  cases  where  deep  cuts 
become  necessary.  A  rail-way  of  this  description,  if  roofed  in, 
like  the  better  kind  of  wooden  bridges,  would  be  very  durable, 
and  cost  far  less  than  one  of  cast  iron. 

Among  the  modifications  of  the  rail-way  that  have  been  pro- 
posed in  England,  is  one  by  Palmer,  composed  of  a  single  rail, 
which  embodies  a  similar  principal  of  elevation  above  the  mean 
surface.  We  do  not,  however,  mention  this  with  a  view  of 
praising  it,  as  we  conceive  that  in  every  respect  the  double 
wheel  track  laid  with  edged  rails  is  preferable,  except  in  the 
cost  of  original  erection;  but  to  state,  that  it  if  have  an\  merit, 
it  may  be  claimed  as  having  first  occurred  to  an  American,  Col. 
Sergeant,  of  Boston,  having  invented  and  proposed  a  similar 
kind  several  years  previous  to  Mr.  Palmer.  We  hope,  however, 
that  no  national  feeling  may  interpose  to  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  in  preference  to  others,  whose  real  merits  are  much 
greater. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  an  engineer,  much  dis- 
tinguished for  his  science,  and  for  the  numerous  valuable  works 
of  which  he  is  the  author.  The  treatise  under  consideration,  is  of 
all  others  that  we  have  seen  on  the  subject,  the  best  manual  for 
those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  direct  the  execution  of  works 
of  the  kind.  There  are  others  among  the  great  number  that 
have  issued  from  the  British  press  on  this  subject,  that  embody 
matter  more  interesting  to  the  general  and  superficial  reader, 
but  none  that  contain  any  thing  like  the  amount  of  information 
that  can  be  usefully  applied  in  forming  plans  and  estimates  for 
new  works.  The  calculations  of  the  strength  of  rails,  the  de- 
monstration of  their  proper  figure,  and  the  interesting  experi- 
ments, and  most  valuable  deductions  in  relation  to  the  friction 
of  wheel  carriages,  are  new  and  important  additions  to  the 
science  of  the  engineer.  Should  wood  be  employed  in  this 
country,  our  engineers  will  find  in  another  treatise  of  the  same 
author,  that  will  probably  become  the  subject  of  a  subsequent 
article  in  this  work,  all  the  necessary  additional  information, 
founded  upon  a  series  of  accurate  and  well  contrived  experi- 
ments, principally  made  by  the  author  himself.  This,  work  is 
perhaps,  the  first  of  a  similar  character  that  has  appeared  in  an 
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American  dress.  It  is  an  experiment,  therefore,  in  the  book 
trade,  and,  we  hope,  will  be  attended  with  such  success  as  to 
induce  the  enterprising  publishers  to  give  us  more  of  a  similar 
character,  or  even  to  apply  to  some  competent  person  to  give 
the  American  public  a  full  treatise  on  civil  engineering,  com- 
piled from  the  best  foreign  sources,  and  containing  every  valua- 
ble addition  that  has  grown  out  of  the  practice  of  our  own 
country.  Such  a  work  would  be  of  extreme  value  ;  the  great- 
est difficulty  our  engineers  have  to  struggle  with,  is  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  practice  of  Europe,  and  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  the  works  they  are  employed  to  superintend.  The  er- 
rors committed  in  road  making  have  been  mentioned.  We  have 
been  more  successful  in  canals,  if  we  take  our  own  state  as  the  in- 
stance, but  in  other  directions  many  failures  have  occurred  that 
are  forgotten  in  the  brilliancy  of  that  important  enterprise. 
Even  the  canals  of  New-York  are  not  completed,  and  compe- 
tent judges  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  much  remains  to  be 
done  before  they  can  compete,  in  correctness  and  solidity  of 
execution,  with  those  of  Europe,  however  they  may  exceed  in 
extent  any  work  accomplished  within  so  short  a  time,  and  at  so 
small  a  cost. 


LECTURE  INTRODUCTORY  TO  A  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  AP- 
PLIED MECHANICS,  DELIVERED  AT  THE  NEW-YORK  ATHENEUM, 
IN  THE  WINTER  OF  THE  YEARS  1824-25,  BY  JAMES  RENWICK, 
PROFESSOR  OF   CHEMISTRY    AND    EXPERIMENTAL    PHILOSOPHY 

in  Columbia  college,  new-york.     (Concluded.) 

But  it  is  not  with  these  countries  that  we  have  any  immedi- 
ate concern  ;  we  have  derived  from  them  (at  least  directly) 
none  of  our  knowledge — and  among  them,  from  the  neglect  of 
science,  the  arts  are  becoming  daily  less  and  less  perfect.  The 
nations  that  more  naturally  excite  an  interest  in  our  minds,  are 
those  of  whom  a  knowledge  has  reached  us  through  the  tradi- 
tions and  histories  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  more  authentic  and 
remote,  but  less  circumstantial  details,  that  exist  in  the  sacred 
records  of  the  Hebrews.  These  traditions,  histories,  and  re- 
cords, carry  us  back  to  the  period  when  a  portion  of  the  human 
race  spread  themselves  over  the  plains  of  Shinar,  the  moun- 
tains and  glens  of  Palestine,  and  the  islands  and  peninsulas  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  in  the  state  of  shepherds,  or  wandering  hun- 
ters. In  these  modes  of  life,  arts  are  speedily  forgotten  ;  when 
their  increasing  numbers  compelled  them  to  till  the  ground, 
and  the  strong  hand  of  mighty  hunters  forced  them  to  congre- 
gate in  cities.  1  heir  condition  must  at  first  have  been  wretched. 
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The  inhabitant  of  Babylon,  the  glory  of  the  world,  or  of  Thebes, 
with  its  hundred  gates,  were  devoid  of  innumerable   articles 
that  our  meanest  citizen  considers  as  absolutely  essential.     If 
favourable  climates,  and  even  azure  skies,  rendered  them  less 
dependent  than  we  are  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  still  they  were 
deprived  of  many  articles  that  would  have  contributed  to  their 
comfort,  and  having  no  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  were 
compelled  to  rely  upon  their  own  productions  for  all  that  either 
supports  or  embellishes  life  ;  their  luxuries,  their  comforts,  and 
their  conveniences,  were  restricted  within  a  narrow  compass  ; 
constantly  occupied  in  labouring  for  the  mere  support  of  a  mi- 
serable existence,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  possessed  nei- 
ther power  nor  influence,  and  were  the  abject  slaves  of  their 
rulers.     While  enormous  tumuli  attest  the  existence  of  Baby- 
lon— while  pyramid,  obelisk,  and  sphinx,  indicate  the  power  of 
the  orders  of  Egypt — no  vestige  has  come  down  to  us  of  private 
habitations  ;  they  have  long  since  returned  to  the  earth  whence 
their  materials  were  derived.     Yet,  while  we  look  in  vain  in 
these  countries  for  any  trace  of  the  buildings  that  sheltered  the 
mass  of  the  nations,  or  even  for  any  public  works  destined  to 
promote  the  general  health,  or  to  improve  the  state  of  com- 
merce, we  still  find  either  strong  indications,  or  the  almost  per- 
fect remains,  of  many  great  and  wonderful  structures.     These 
have  sometimes  been  considered  as  an  evidence  of  high  pro- 
gress in  the  applied  sciences  ;  but  more  mature  reason  would 
induce  us  to  believe  them   rather  the  product  of  mere  brute 
force,  applied  under  the  direction  of  despotic  governments,  by 
which  the  time  and  even  the  life  of  the  subject  were  consider- 
ed as  of  no  value,  than  the  result  of  enlightened  art.     Such 
was  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  ruler,  such  the  abject  condi- 
tion and  poverty  of  the  ruled,  in  those  remote  times,  that  any 
number  of  men,  even  to  the  population  of  entire  nations,  might 
be  easily  commanded  ;  at  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  such 
is  the  value  of  labour,  such  the  improvements  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  as  to  prevent  governments  from  either 
executing  as    stupendous  works,  or  assembling  as  enormous 
armies,  as  they  formerly  did.     The  secret  of  the  mighty  build- 
ings of  the  ancients,  lies  neither  in  the  skill   of  the  artist,  nor 
the  application  of  the  aid  derived  from  science — but  in  the  des- 
potic power  of  the  ruler,  and  the  abject  submission  of  the  po- 
pulace.    As  may  be  expected  from  such  a  state  of  society, 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  grace  and  beauty  of  form, 
are  wanting  in  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  art ;  but  they  are 
marked  by  a  severe  grandeur  of  shape,  and  bv  the  minute  and 
Vol.  II.  U 
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laborious  finish  of  innumerable  small  parts,  that  rather  detract 
from,  than  add  to,  the  general  effect. 

When  we  consider  even  the  pyramids  themselves,  as  the  sole 
exertion  of  the  whole  disposable  force  of  a  nation  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  our  admiration  of  them  will  soon  be  diminished; 
and  still  more,  if  we  compare  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them, 
with  that  devoted  to  less  imposing,  but  more  useful  purposes, 
in  modern  times.  The  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  unequalled  in 
its  mass  by  the  erections  of  any  succeeding  age  ;  it  is  said  to 
have  employed  the  labour  of  100,000  men  for  20  years,  and 
we  may  readily  be  satisfied  of  the  credibility  of  this  account,  if 
we  consider  the  relation  between  the  government  and  the 
people,  and  the  want  of  scientific  skill  that  then  existed.  Vast 
as  this  pile  is,  were  the  power  of  the  steam  engines  that  are 
engaged  in  the  manufactures  of  the  British  empire,  applied  for 
a  few  months,  the  same  effect  would  be  produced,  and  another 
pyramid,  equal  in  magnitude  to  that  of  Cheops,  erected,  with- 
out withdrawing  a  single  person  from  his  ordinary  employment. 
But  although  the  capacity  to  execute  equal  monuments  exists 
at  the  present  day  in  so  much  greater  a  degree  than  it  did  among 
the  ancient  nations,  governments  have  no  longer  the  power  to 
apply  this  capacity  to  similar  objects  ;  and  even  in  the  execu- 
tion of  projects  of  general  utility,  they  can  combine  a  much 
less  formidable  array  of  human  force  than  was  frequently  done 
by  the  despotic  governments  of  ancient  times.  Public  opi- 
nion, which  is  rapidly  establishing  an  empire  that  must  subvert 
all  others,  controls  the  acts  of  the  most  absolute  monarch  ;  and 
even  private  and  individual  interests  are  frequently  urged  with 
such  force,  as  to  defeat  plans  in  which  whole  nations  are  inte- 
rested. 

The  pyramids  are  not  the  only  instances  that  might  be  ad- 
duced, of  the  immense  works  erected  by  ancient  nations,  and 
referable  to  similar  principles.  The  city  of  Babylon  surpassed 
in  extent,  and  in  the  magnitude  of  its  public  works,  any  metro- 
polis of  modern  times.  The  height  of  its  walls,  their  vast  cir- 
cuit, that  forbade  its  being  blockaded,  and  the  strength  of  its 
brazen  gates,  rendered  it  apparently  impregnable  by  human 
force ;  if  our  modern  weapons  would  be  sufficient  to  effect  a 
breach,  none  possessed  by  the  ancients  could  have  produced 
any  impression ;  and  even  the  skill  of  Demetrius,  the  taker  of 
cities  himself,  would  have  been  found  ineffectual  to  reduce  it. 
Its  materials,  although,  according  to  our  ideas,  perishable,  pos- 
sessed a  durability  sufficient  to  withstand  that  climate,  and 
even  in  our  own  days  their  bricks  have  been  found  bearing  the 
original  impress  of  the  manufacturer  :  but  the  wrath  of  man. 
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and  the  wrath  of  the  elements,  were  made  to  work  the  de- 
clared purposes  of  the  Divinity ;  and  nothing  now  remains  ex- 
cept a  few  vast  but  misshapen  masses,  to  testify  its  existence ; 
they  stand  the  monuments  of  the  divine  displeasure ;  around 
them  satyrs  dance,  and  in  them  the  owl  dwells ;  wild  beasts 
cry  in  her  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  inhabit  her  pleasant 
palaces. 

The  actual  existence  of  some  of  these  monuments,  and  the 
historical  account  of  others,  have  rendered  it  fashionable  with 
infidel  writers  to  cry  up  the  early  civilization  of  the  ancient 
nations,  and  more  particularly  the  remote  refinement  of  the 
Egyptians.  From  such  considerations,  they  have  laboured  to 
produce  subtile  arguments  against  the  truth  of  the  sacred  his- 
torians, and,  by  inference,  of  revealed  religion  itself.  One  of 
their  strongest  instances  was  drawn  from  the  zodiac  of  the 
temple  of  Dendra,  whence  a  chain  of  reasoning  was  deduced, 
that  carried  the  origin  of  Egyptian  science,  and  even  the 
erection  of  that  very  temple,  to  a  period  of  25,000  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  sera,  an  antiquity  more  than  five  times  as 
great  as  that  given  to  the  present  surface  of  the  globe  by  the 
Mosaic  history.  Within  the  last  year,  the  description  of  this 
temple  has  been  deciphered,  and  its  erection  referred  to  the 
times  of  the  first  Roman  emperors.  To  this  aera  the  zodiac 
corresponds  as  well  as  to  the  more  early  one,  and  all  cavil  is  at 
once  refuted. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  strip  these  nations  of  the  borrowed 
plumes  in  which  modern  ingenuity  has  decked  them,  we  shall 
find  that  their  boasted  refinement  probably  equalled  that  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  of  our  own  continent  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery,  a  state  certainly  far  more  enviable  than  that  of 
our  other  aborigines,  but  not  farther  removed  from  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  than  from  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe  on  the 
other. 

With  Grecian  history,  an  era  more  favourable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race  commences ;  other  arts  began  to  be 
cultivated  than  those  which  merely  contributed  to  the  splendour 
of  idolatrous  worship,  or  the  barbarous  magnificence  of  despo- 
tism ;  the  common  people  acquired  rights,  and  a  portion  of  the 
public  expenditure  was  devoted  to  their  accommodation.  Of 
the  public  works  of  Greece  and  Rome,  many  were  exclusively 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  populace ;  thus,  we  find,  in  every 
direction  in  the  countries  held  by  them  at  different  times,  the 
remains  of  porticoes,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres,  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  acqueducts.  Archimedes,  a  Greek  of  Sicily,  was 
the  first  who  successfully  applied  science  to  valuable  practical 
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purposes;  and  under  these  governments  some  progress  was 
made  in  the  comfort  of  social  life,  and  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind  was  much  increased.  Without  attaining  any  thing 
like  the  perfection  in  which  we  now  behold  them,  the  mechanic 
arts  aided  by  improvements  in  mathematical  science,  made  a 
slow  but  steady  progress. 

It  would  be  trite  and  common-place,  to  speak  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire,  the  loss  of  the  arts  and  applied 
science  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  their  revival  in  Italy  in  the 
16th  century,  and  their  gradual  diffusion  throughout  Europe. 
From  this  brilliant  era  dates  the  successful  cultivation  of  sci- 
ence as  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts  ;  and  a  most  decided  ame- 
lioration, as  well  in  the  state  of  the  man  of  philosophic  research, 
as  in  that  of  governments,  and  of  society  in  general.  The  stu- 
dent of  philosophy  no  longer  secludes  himself  in  the  crypt  of 
some  dark  temple  of  idolatry,  or  inscribes  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters upon  obelisks  ;  but  all  his  researches  are  directed  to  some 
obiect  of  practical  application.  While  he  thus  adds  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  cotemporaries,  their  improved  condition  con- 
tributes to  his  reputation  and  honour ;  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  smiles  of  the  great,  the  patronage  of  the  priesthood, 
or  the  favour  of  kings,  he  looks  to  the  public  for  a  remunera- 
tion commensurate  with  the  utility  of  his  speculations ;  and 
that  public,  enriched  by  his  labours,  and  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, possesses  the  ability  of  amply  rewarding  him. 

If  no  modern  king  or  government  is  able  to  lay  up  treasures 
like  those  of  Solomon  or  Croesus,  or  to  erect  pyramids — or  if 
they  cannot,  like  Xerxes,  march  their  millions  to  the  field  by  an 
application  of  their  immediate  revenues — yet  the  general  wealth 
is  now  incontestably  greater ;  formidable  armaments  may  be 
prepared  by  money  borrowed  from  the  purse  of  productive  in- 
dustry, and  incalculable  resources  derived  from  the  skill  and 
mechanical  science  of  the  citizen. 

A  man  now  spins,  by  the  aid  of  engines  founded  on  scientific 
principles,  one  hundred  times  as  much  yarn  as  he  formerly 
could  have  done,  even  with  the  help  of  a  machine ;  there  are 
manufactories  in  England,  moved  by  steam  engines,  in  which 
the  quantity  of  yarn  produced  daily,  would  extend  a  distance 
equal  to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  The  art  of 
weaving  has  improved  in  a  like  degree  ;  the  same  country  has 
establishments  with  power  looms  that  turn  out  finished  a  piece 
of  cotton  stuff  every  minute,  or  a  length  of  15  miles  per  day  ; 
and  in  this  country,  if  the  manufacturing  establishments  be  less 
extensive,  the  machinery  is  yet  more  perfect.  A  countryman 
of  our  own  has  invented  an  engine  propelled  by  steam,  that 
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manufactures  60  pins  per  minute.  This  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, not  many  years  back,  furnished  Adam  Smith  with  an  illus- 
tration of  the  effect  of  the  division  of  labour,  in  increasing  the 
productive  industry  of  a  country  5  it  will  now  furnish  a  more 
striking  instance  of  the  advantages  of  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery constructed  uponscientitic  principles,  over  the  unassisted 
exertion  of  men,  even  when  applied  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner.  The  steam  engine  has  produced  in  this  way,  in  Eng- 
land, a  change,  in  our  day,  that  has  no  precedent  in  any  former 
era.  It  has,  so  to  speak,  "  multiplied  the  time  of  man,  as  gas 
lights  have  multiplied  his  hours  of  da)  light.*  But  what  is  the 
steam  engine  itself,  compared  with  the  machine  invented  by 
Mr.  Babbage  for  calculating  mathematical  tables  ;  this  performs 
a  work  that  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  purely  intellectual ; 
and  science  has  thus  given  us  the  means  of  abridging  and  saving 
the  labour  of  mind." 

Of  the  effect  of  applied  science  upon  individual  happiness, 
we  may  judge  from  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  advantages  we 
ourselves  enjoy,  by  living  in  an  age  in  which  all  the  mechanic 
arts  have  been  carried  by  its  aid  to  a  state  of  unexampled  per- 
fection, and  in  a  city  where  a  successful  commerce  enables  us 
to  make  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  contribute  to  sup- 
ply our  wants.  For  us  the  silk-worms  of  China,  Italy,  and 
Provence,  exert  their  art,  and  the  looms  of  Nankin,  Lyons, 
Florence,  and  London,  labour  ;  for  us  the  sheep  of  Saxony  and 
Spain  are  shorn,  and  the  clothiers  of  Glosterand  Yorkshire  ply 
their  shuttles ;  for  us  the  cotton  of  Carolina  and  Bourbon  is 
rolled  upon  the  spindles  of  Manchester ;  for  us  is  raised  the 
hemp  of  the  Ukraine,  the  flax  of  Munster,  and  the  sugar-cane 
of  the  Indies ;  for  us  bloom  the  spicy  forests  of  Sumatra  and 
the  Moluccas,  the  coffee  gardens  of  Yemen,  Java,  and  Cuba ; 
to  close  our  apartments,  we  interpose  screens  of  a  transparent 
substance  pervious  to  light,  and  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  impervious  to  the  blast,  and  retentive  of  the  grosser  heat 
that  we  generate  by  the  process  of  combustion  ;  to  give  us  light, 
the  whale  is  pursued  to  his  most  secret  haunts  among  the  eter- 
nal ices  of  either  pole;  and  soon  will  the  gaseous  product  of 
his  oil  circulate  through  our  streets,  like  the  vital  fluids  through 
the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  animal  frame. 

The  wants  of  the  mind  are  less  readily  satisfied  than  those 
of  the  body,  and  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  upon  our 
happiness ;  to  supply  these,  the  authors  of  France,  England, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  are  employed,  and  we  receive  their  pro. 

*  Revue  Encyclopedique.     October,  1824- 
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ductions  yet  moist  from  the  presses  of  London,  Paris,  Milan, 

and  Leipsic.  _~ 

And  above  all,  if  I  may  without  profanity  so  express  myseli, 
the  extension  of  science  and  the  arts  among  us  is  preparing 
the  way  for  the  triumphs  of  revealed  religion,  while  their  ge- 
neral diffusion  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  means 
employed  by  the  Deity  to  effect  the  accomplishment  of  the 
sublime  predictions  of  the  gospel. 


Art.  IX.  An  Essay  on  the  Doctrine  of  Contracts,  being  an  In- 
quiry  how  Contracts  are  affected  in  Law  and  Morals,  by 
concealment,  error,  or  inadequate  price.  By  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck.     New-York,  Charles  Wiley.  8vo.  pp.  234. 

This  work  is  the  production  of  a  gentleman,  who  though 
educated  to  the  bar,  has,  we  believe,  of  late  years,  chiefly  di- 
rected his  attention  to  studies  of  a  different  character.     With  a 
mind  well  imbued  with  the  theory  of  the  common  law,  he  has 
had  leisure  and  inclination  not  only  to  compare  it  with  other 
codes,  but  to  examine  it  with  reference  to  those  principles  of 
expediency  and  morals  which  should  be  the  foundation  of  all 
law.     We  have  no  doubt  that  an  individual  thus  circumstan- 
ced, and  of  such  pursuits,  is  more  competent  than  a  mere  law- 
yer, however  eminent,  to  point  out  the  errors  and  defects  in 
an  existing  system.  The  world  has  seen  Mansfield  and  Romilly, 
and  others  like  them  ;  but  they  are  very  rare.     It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  be  a  good  lawyer,  in  full  practice  ;  and  to  be  any 
thing  else — the  mind  of  such  a  man  is  necessarily  contracted 
within  the  circle  in  which  he  moves.     His  business  is  to  sus- 
tain the  claim  of  this  client,  and  the  defence  of  that,  by  the 
laws  and  usages  as  they  now  exist,  and  not  to  speculate  upon 
any  possible  improvement  which  might  be  introduced  into  the 
administration  of  justice.     Knowledge  is  power,  and  skill  and 
dexterity  acquired  by  long  practice,  are  power  also  ;  and  very 
few  are  desirous  to  introduce  changes  which  will  destroy  or 
diminish  the  advantages  which  it  has  cost  them  much  time  and 
labour  to  acquire.     The  lawyer  is,  perhaps,  less  exempt  from 
the  prejudices  of  education  and  habit  than  the  physician  ;  and 
scarcely  more  so  than  the  theologian.    His  fame  and  his  fortune 
depend  on  his  success  in  the  practice  of  the  law  as  it  is,  and 
not  on  speculations  as  to  what  it  should  be.     Napoleon,  there- 
fore,  did  wisely,  when  he  called  to  his  aid  in  the  formation  of 
that  code,  which  is  in  truth  (as  he  thought  it  was)  his  highest 
s;lorv.  not  only  men  versed  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
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civil  law,  but  men  whose  views  had  been  extended,  and  their 
powers  improved  in  a  larger  sphere  of  action,  and  who,  in  differ- 
ent situations,  had  been  conversant  with  the  various  details  of 
life.  Jurisprudence  is  a  science  (if  it  can  be  called  a  science) 
which  has  not  advanced  in  an  equal  progress  with  the  other 
great  departments  of  human  knowledge.  It  is,  however,  be- 
coming daily  more  and  more  the  subject  of  attention  ;  and  we 
hail  this  interposition  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  not  only  as  a  favoura- 
ble omen,  but  as  a  step  taken  in  the  course  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Verplanck  has  prudently  confined  his  essay  to  the  sub- 
jects stated  in  his  title.  The  great  object  of  the  work  is,  to  ex- 
amine the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  maxim  which  the  com- 
mon law  applies  to  sales,  and  most  other  contracts,  "  caveat 
emptor" — let  the  buyer  beware. 

"The  seller  of  personal  property  is,  by  his  act  of  sale,  considered  inlaw 
as  warranting  that  he  has  a  right  to  sell,  and  that  the  title  is  good  ;  but 
beyond  this,  in  all  ordinary  transactions  of  buying  and  selling,  the  maxim 
of  Caveat  Emptor  is  fully  established.  No  mattei  how  defective  may  be 
the  article  sold,  for  which  the  full  market  price  of  a  good  commodity  has 
been  paid  ;  no  matter  how  much  its  value  may  be  inferior  to  its  cost  ; 
though  the  wine  bought  as  good,  may  be  sour  ;  though  the  horse  paid  for 
at  the  highest  rate  may  be  foundered  ;  if  no  fraud  or  intentional  falsehood 
have  been  used,  the  buyer  has  no  remedy  If  he  cannoi  rely  upon  his 
own  judgment  in  the  matter,  or  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  vendor,  it  is 
his  business  to  ask  for  an  express  warranty.  If  he  omits  this,  he  takes 
the  risk  upon  himself. 

"It  is  a  corollary  from  this  position,  that  even  erroneous  representations 
or  descriptions  of  the  quality  of  the  commodity,  if  made  ignorantly, — 
or  to  speak  more  accurately  as  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  rule,  if  the 
buyer  cannot  prove  that  they  were  wilfully  false, — impose  no  obligation 
upon  the  seller  that  the  goods  correspond  with  this  description.  Nay, 
further,  it  has  repeatedly  been  adjudged  that  even  a  description  of  the 
nature  and  kind  of  the  thing  sold  has  no  effect.  So  that  when  certain 
wood  which  was  bought  at  a  high  price  under  the  description  of  a  valua- 
ble dye-wood  much  prized  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  turned  out  to  be  but 
logs  of  a  common  and  wholly  different  species,  fit  only  for  fuel — and  when 
certain  cotton  goods,  described  as  being  of  a  well  known  fabric  of  one 
part  of  India,  were  found  after  the  sale  to  be  of  a  wholly  different  kind, 
size,  and  quality,  and  manufactured  in  another  quarter  of  the  east — both 
these  were  adjudged  to  be  valid  and  well  executed  sales." — -pp.  £9.  31. 

The  author  proceeds  to  point  out  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  much  clearness,  otherprinciples  of  the  common  law  which 
are  inconsistent  with  this  favourite  maxim  of  caveat  emptor. 
We  select  the  following,  not  as  giving  the  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment and  illustration  on  this  subject,  but  as  a  sample  of  it- 
The  contracts  of  a  mechanic  or  artisan  are  construed  on  differ- 
ent principles. 
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"  He  who  undertakes,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to  build  a  ship,  or  a 
house,  or  to  make  a  coat,  or  to  bind  a  book,  is  held  bound  to  do  his  work 
in  a  reasonable  and  workmanlike  manner,  so  that  it  may  have  no  gross 
unfitness  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  designed.  If  the  house  falls 
down  of  itself,  or  the  coat  is  not  wearable,  the  mechanic  loses  his  claim 
for  the  compensation  agreed  upon  ;  because,  say  the  judges,  if  there  has 
been  no  beneficial  service,  there  should  be  no  pay.  There  has  been  the 
greatest  uncertainty,  it  is  true,  and  much  positive  contradiction  as  to  the 
legal  mode  of  enforcing  this  rule.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  proving 
that  the  work  was  done  in  a  slight  and  insufficient  manner  is  a  good  de- 
fence against  the  demands  of  the  workman,  or  whether  the  employer  can 
only  resort  to  a  separate  or  cross  action  for  damages.  But  on  the  main 
point  it  is  settled,  that  where  a  person  is  employed  to  do  or  perform  some 
particular  work  or  business  for  hire,  the  law  implies  that  the  person  so  en- 
gaged, not  only  undertakes  to  do  the  work,  &c.  but  also  to  use  all  due 
diligence,  attention  and  skill,  in  the  execution  thereof ;  if  he  does  not, 
he  is  liable  to  the  buyer  for  the  amount  of  damages  he  may  sustain. 
Thus,  though  there  is  no  implied  warranty  of  good  workmanship  impo- 
sed on  the  seller  of  the  finished  article,  there  is  upon  the  mechanic  who 
makes  it 

"  If  I  order  a  pair  of  boots,  at  the  usual  price  of  well-made,  substantial 
boots,  and  my  shoemaker  makes  me  a  pair  evidently  inferior  in  work- 
manship and  durability,  I  can  compel  him  to  make  a  proper  deduction  in 
his  charge,  or,  according  to  circumstances,  refuse  to  take  them.  If  I  buy 
the  same  pair  ready  made  out  of  the  shop  of  the  same  man,  so  he  used  no 
false  assertion,  I  must  be  content  with  my  bad  bargain. 

"  This  is  on  a  small  scale  We  may  take  another  example  from  the  no- 
blest of  all  manufactures,  that  of  ships. 

"  A  merchant  makes  an  agreement  for  the  building  of  a  ship.  The 
builder,  from  negligence,  (we  put  all  dishonesty  out  of  the  question,)  exe- 
cutes his  contract  very  badly,  with  respect  to  the  mechanical  part.  Here 
the  employer  was  not  wholly  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  builder,  for  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  have  examined  the  work  himself  as  it  advanced,  and 
objected  to  obvious  defects  ;  still  the  builder  is  liable  for  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  ignorance  or  carelessness.  Not  so  if  he  builds  and  sells  on  his 
own  account.  The  law  then  calls  him  no  longer  a  workman,  but  a 
vendor,  and  under  that  name,  if  he  sells  the  same  ship  at  the  same  price, 
in  good  faith,  (which  he  may  well  do,  as  we  are  supposing  a  case  of  de- 
fects from  negligence,  or  reliance  on  some  under  agent,)  he  is  no  longer 
answerable  for  the  faults  which  he  does  not  positively  know  or  warrant 
against. 

"  Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  analogy  of  these  principles  and  deci- 
sions has  been  preserved  under  different  external  relations,  in  other  titles 
of  the  law. 

"  Our  law  of  insurance,  every  one  knows,  is  of  modem  growth.  Al- 
though the  practice  of  marine  insurance  had  been  long  in  use  among 
mei  chants,  and  many  of  its  rules  had  been  fixed  by  the  wise  ordinances  of 
the  sovereigns,  or,  the  learned  labours  of  the  jurists  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield  that  it  formed  any 
part  of  the  regular  studies  of  the  English  lawyer.  The  liberal  learning, 
and  powerful  mind  of  Mansfield,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  brilliant 
career,  laid  the  broad  and  solid  foundations  of  a  system,  to  which  suc- 
ceeding judges,  in  Europe  and  America,  have  done  little  more  than  to  fill 
up  and  enlarge.     Almost  every  case  which  came  before  him  presented  a 
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new  question,  with  respect  to  which,  the  books  of  the  common  law  could 
furnish  no  binding  precedent.  Thus,  in  his  decisions  he  was  left  free  to 
follow  the  authorities,  or  to  be  guided  by  the  reasonings  of  the  foreign 
authors  ;  or  else  to  make  the  judgments  of  the  law  correspond  with  the 
actual  practice  of  intelligent  merchants,  and  with  those  universal  usages, 
founded  partly  in  convenience,  and  partly  in  natural  equity,  which  might 
be  considered  as  the  common  commercial  and  maritime  law  of  the  civi- 
lized world. 

"  Hence  it  is,  that,  though  there  may  be  no  positive  contradiction, 
there  is  but  little  analogy  between  the  law  of  insurance  and  the  more  an- 
ciently settled  parts  of  the  English  law  of  contracts. 

"  In  every  contract  of  insurance,  the  law  prescribes  to  each  party,  not 
simply  strict  integrity,  but  unreserved  frankness  and  candour.  The  in- 
sured being  the  party  from  whom,  in  most  cases,  the  underwriter  obtains 
the  special  facts  upon  which  the  calculation  of  the  risk  is  settled,  every 
step  of  his  conduct  is  watched  by  the  courts  with  a  jealous  eye.  Every 
fact  within  his  knowledge,  regarding  which  ignorance  or  mistake  might 
possibly  induce  the  underwriter  to  compute  his  risk  upon  an  incorrect 
basis,  or  to  enter  into  the  contract  on  less  favourable  terms  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  insisted  upon,  is  considered  in  law  as  a  material  fact,  and 
misrepresentation  or  suppression  of  it  avoids  the  policy.  So  rigid  is  this 
doctrine  enforced,  that  we  find  the  reports  full  of  such  dicta  as  these. 
"  This  policy  was  affected  by  misrepresentation  arising  from  the  plain- 
"  tiff's  agent.  Now,  whether  this  happened  by  fraud  or  negligence  it 
"makes  no  difference,  for  in  either  case  the  policy  is  void."  This  is 
said  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  a  formal  opinion,  in  which  his  associates  on  the 
bench  concur." — pp.  34 — 38. 

The  circumstance  that  the  law  of  insurance,  being  of  recent 
introduction  into  English  jurisprudence,  is  governed  by  princi- 
ples of  a  more  enlightened  policy,  and  a  sounder  morality,  than 
pervade  the  older  branches  of  the  law,  goes  far  to  show  that  the 
common  law  has  not  that  happy  facility  in  adapting  itself  to 
the  new  relations,  and  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  community, 
for  which  it  is  so  much  extolled  by  its  admirers.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  maxim  of  the  law  is  "  stare  decisis,"  to  change  nothing 
which  has  once  been  settled.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  in- 
surance, an  entire  new  subject  is  introduced,  the  judges,  if 
they  happen  to  be  men  of  general  knowledge,  and  large  minds, 
feeling  themselves  free  from  the  fetters  of  direct  authority,  apply 
to  this  new  subject  the  rules  which  wisdom  and  justice  dictate, 
but  they  dare  go  no  further.  They  dare  not  apply  the  same 
reasoning  and  the  same  principles  to  other  cases,  which  have 
been  the  subjects  of  previous  decisions.  On  the  contrary,  so 
strong  is  the  force  of  system,  and  such  the  veneration  for  an- 
cient authority,  that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  repress  the 
inroads  which  common  sense,  and  the  usages  of  society  found- 
ed upon  it,  are  constantly  struggling  to  introduce.  An  in- 
stance of  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  present  author. 

Vel.  II.  \5 
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"  The  uniformity  of  the  law  of  sales  was  a  little  disturbed,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  by  an  opinion  which,  having  been  silently  in- 
troduced by  the  customs  of  trade,  was  supported  by  respectable  authori- 
ty and  sometimes  entertained  by  the  courts.  It  was  held  that  *  fair  price, 
or' a  price  at  the  usual  market  value  of  such  a  commodity,  implied  a  war- 
ranty of  its  soundness  ;  because,  it  was  said,  that  in  the  contract  of  sale, 
no  man  could  be  expected  to  part  with  his  money  without  an  adequate 
compensation.  But  soon  after,  a  series  of  very  marked  decisions,  during 
the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  period  of  the  Fnglish  bench,  restored 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  as  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Fitzherbert  and 
Croke.  This  has  not  only  been  deliberately  recognised  as  law  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New-York,  but  carried  by  them  to  its  greatest  extent, 
in  a  long  and  uniform  train  of  decisions.  It  has  besides  been  at  different 
times  confirmed  and  acknowledged  by  almost  all  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  which  allow  the  authority  of  the  common  law.  The  only  excep- 
tion which  I  know,  is  that  of  the  very  able  and  learned  bench  of  South 
Carolina,  who  have  adopted  the  rule, that  a  sound  price  warrants  a  sound 
commodity." — pp.  28,29. 

We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  to  express  our  dissent  from 
a  doctrine  which  we  have  often  seen  vaguely  stated,  but  which 
has  lately  been  formally  brought  forward,  and  elaborately  ex- 
plained, and  supported  in  a  work  for  which  we  profess  the  high- 
est respect,  and  whose  previous  opinions  upon  this  subject,  we 
had  understood  to  be  more  liberal  and  accurate,  than  those 
which  appear  to  be  entertained  by  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
question.  We  allude  to  the  essay,  entitled  English  Common 
Law  Reports,  in  the  last  October  number  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.  We  are  told  that  "  a  code  of  laws  is  like  a  coat 
"  of  mail,  which,  however  perfectly  made,  can  admit  of  but  few 
"  movements,  and  can  fit  but  one  person,  and  that  but  for  a 
"  short  period  ;  while  the  common  law  is  an  elastic  garment, 
"  which  adapts  itself  to  every  size,  and  every  variety  of  mo- 
"  tion  ;"  and  this  position  or  figure,  is  illustrated  by  the  deci- 
sions respecting  the  examination  of  witnesses  :  and  the  writer 
correctly  states,  that  the  mode  of  attestation  has,  by  the  courts 
of  common  law,  been  varied,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  religious 
belief  of  the  witness — a  Catholic  swearing  in  one  mode,  a 
Jew  in  another,  and  a  Mahometan  in  a  third,  each  in  the  man- 
ner which  is  thought  most  agreeable  to  his  own  faith  and  usages, 
and  therefore,  to  impress  the  greatest  obligation  on  his  con- 
science. And  the  writer  concludes  the  illustration,  by  gravely 
stating,  "  that  a  code  or  a  statute  prescribing  the  forms  of  oaths 
in  judicial  proceedings,  would  have  been  inflexible."  If  the 
code  were  formed  by  those  who  excessively  venerated  the  com- 
mon law,  and  were  little  acquainted  with  any  other  system, 
we  cannot  answer  what  it  might  be  ;  but  if  it  were  formed  by 
such  a  man  as  Edward  Livingston,  or  by  any  persons  who  in  the 
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present  age  would  probably  be  deputed  to  perform  such  a  task, 
it  would  not  impose  an  unvarying  form  in  which  all  oaths  or  at- 
testations should  be  taken  ;  but  it  would  direct  the  judge  to 
take  into  consideration  the  country  and  religion  of  the 
witness,  and  to  compel  him  to  deliver  his  evidence  under 
such  oath  or  other  assurance  of  veracity  as  should  be  deemed 
most  efficacious  to  elicit  the  truth.  In  the  particular  case 
supposed,  therefore,  neither  the  code  nor  the  common  law 
would  have  any  advantage  over  the  other  ;  each  would  pur- 
sue the  same  course.  But  to  consider  the  subject  in  a 
larger  point  of  view,  the  truth  is,  that  the  common  law  is  not, 
as  this  and  other  eulogists  have  represented  it,  accommodating, 
flexible,  or  (to  use  an  expression  adopted  by  its  admirers)  mal- 
leable, excepting  only  in  the  cases  and  to  the  extent  where  it  is 
either  silent,  vague,  uncertain,  or  contradictory,  and  therefore, 
accurately  speaking,  no  law  at  all.  To  this  extent,  the  com- 
mon law  is  accommodating,  flexible,  and  "  malleable,"  but  no 
further.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  sys- 
tem, that  the  precedents  set,  and  the  maxims  established  in  the 
days  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  are  narrowly  and  pertinacious- 
ly adhered  to  in  after  times,  when  the  enlarged  interests  and 
increased  intelligence  of  society  require  them  to  be  modified 
and  extended. 

Before  Mansfield's  time,  the  law  was  silent  in  relation  to  in- 
surance, then  scarcely  known.  Lord  Mansfield,  therefore, 
and  not  the  common  law,  adopted  a  just  and  liberal  system  on 
that  subject ;  but  has  not  Mr.  Verplanck  very  fully  shown, 
that  though  the  principle  requiring  fair  disclosure,  and  good 
faith,  in  regard  to  insurance,  is  just  as  applicable  to  any  other 
contract,  yet  that  it  has  not  been  so  applied?  and  in  relation 
to  all  other  subjects,  the  decisions  are  in  direct  accordance  with 
former  precedents,  and  in  as  direct  contradiction  to  the  princi- 
ples, policy,  and  spirit  of  the  law  regulating  insurance  ;  and  so 
true  is  this,  that,  as  Mr.  Verplanck  has  shown  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  when  public  opinion  had  silently  introduced  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  law  of  sales,  it  was  repressed  and 
abolished,  the  moment  it  came  under  the  direct  judicial  cogni- 
zance of  the  courts.  This  undeserved  eulogy  has  been  so  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  common  law,  in  a  manner  so  specious, 
and  from  such  high  authority,  that  we  intend,  on  some  future 
occasion,  (should  leisure  serve,)  to  attempt  a  formal  refutation 
of  it.  For  the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
brief  illustrations,  taken  without  selection,  from  the  mass  which 
must  constantly  occur  to  every  one  familiar  with  English  law 
books.     In  ancient  times,  when  the  art  of  writing  was  rare. 
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instruments  were  usually  attested  by  seals.  The  law  was  built 
on  this  state  of  things,  and  the  only  distinction  between  con- 
tracts were  those  attested  by  seals,  and  those  rest.ng  solely  in 
oral  testimony.  As  England  became  civilized,  people  learned 
to  write,  and  to  commit  their  agreements  to  writing ;  and  no  man 
but  a  common  lawyer  can  see  any  reason  why  a  contract,  at- 
tested and  proved  by  a  man's  signature,  should  not  be  as  much 
entitled  to  credit  as  if  attested  by  hand  and  seal.  But  the 
law  said,  not  so  ;  it  repeated  its  former  language,  that  there 
were  but  two  kinds  of  contracts,  one  under  seal,  and  the  other 
not  under  seal,  and  that  simple  writing,  without  wax  or  wafer, 
was  not  under  seal.  Volumes  would  not  contain  the  cases 
which  have  arisen,  and  in  which  injustice  has  been  done,  from 
this  single  instance  of  the  rigidity  of  the  law.  The  sealed 
contractus  of  the  "  higher"  order,  and  no  evidence  not  under 
seal  can  be  adduced  against  it.  A  contract  is  signed  and  seal- 
ed ;  it  is  subsequently  varied  or  discharged,  of  which  there  is 
unquestionable  evidence  from  letters  or  other  writings  which 
have  passed  between  the  parties ;  but  an  action  is  brought  on 
the  sealed  covenant,  and  the  defendant,  in  a  court  of  law,  must 
be  condemned  in  damages,  if  he  have  not  fully  performed  the 
original  agreement,  although  the  plaintiff  has  agreed  to  substi- 
tute another  in  its  place,  (probably  more  beneficial  to  him,) 
and  this  last  has  been  entirely  fulfilled.  One  partner  can  bind 
another  by  simple  writing,  but  not  bv  deed,  that  is,  by  an  instru- 
ment under  seal,  and  if  he  attempt  to  do  so,  the  act,  however 
fair  and  proper,  and  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  is  void. 
An  attorney,  with  power  to  execute  a  deed  for  another,  must 
do  so  in  the  name  of  his  principal.  If  he  sign  John  Doe,  by 
his  attorney  Richard  Roe,  it  is  good — if  Richard  Roe  for  John 
Doe,  it  is  void,  or,  at  least,  very  doubtful.  These  littlenesses 
continue  in  the  law.  and  trifles  as  they  seem,  they  constantly 
occasion  great  perplexities.  Again,  we  ask,  did  the  common 
law  accommodate  itself  to  the  great  and  essential  improvement 
in  commerce  introduced  by  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes,  or  did  Westminster  Hall,  after  looking  over  its  moul 
dering  precedents  of  the  dark  ages,  and  finding  that  there  was 
no  such  things  in  the  good  old  times,  declare  them  to  be  nul- 
lities;  and  were  they  not  treated  as  nullities  until  the  statute 
of  Anne  compelled  the  courts  to  respect  them  ? 

At  the  present  moment,  no  small  portion  of  the  derange- 
ment which  affects  the  commercial  world  is  caused  by  the 
bigoted  application  of  an  old  maxim,  that  though  a  factor 
can  sell  he  cannot  pledge.  The  courts  had  refused  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  justice,  expressed  by  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation.     A  sttaute 
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was  necessary  to  change  this  flexible  and  accommodating  com- 
mon law,  but  unfortunately  (although  enacted)  it  did  not  go  into 
operation  until  after  the  crisis  of  the  cotton  speculation  had  ar- 
rived. 

To  show  the  accommodating  genius  of  the  common  law,  we 
extract,  without  alteration  or  comment,  the  marginal  note  of  a 
case  reported  in  3  Maule  &  Selwyn,  298.  decided  by  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  in  1814.  "  Where  plaintiffs  consigned  goods 
to  their  factors,  who,  not  having  funds  to  pay  the  freight  and 
duties,  agreed  with  the  defendants  that  they  should  take  charge 
of  the  consignment,  pay  the  freight  and  duties,  and  sell  the 
goods,  and  have  one  half  the  commission  on  such  sale,  and  de- 
fendants accordingly  paid  the  freight  and  duties,  and  received 
the  goods,  after  which  the  factors  became  bankrupt,  having 
before  informed  the  defendants  that  the  goods  were  the  plain- 
tiff's, but  the  defendants,  notwithstanding,  sold  the  goods.  Held. 
that  on  trover  by  the  plaintiffs,  the  defendants  had  not  a  right 
to  retain  for  the  freight  and  duties,  after  deducting  the  balance 
due  from  the  factors  to  the  plaintiffs  at  the  time  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy." 

Every  branch  of  the  common  law  relating  to  real  estate,  is 
saturated  with  instances  to  show  its  rigid  and  Unbending  spirit. 
In  this  age  of  freedom  and  commerce,  it  is  little  more  than  the 
representative  of  the  feudal  institutions  of  William  the  Nor- 
man. Infinite  uncertainty  and  litigation  have  flowed  from  this 
source,  and  the  evil  is  so  great,  that  many  of  those  who  adhere 
to  the  common  law  in  every  other  part  of  it,  acknowledge  the 
propriety  of  a  code  in  relation  to  real  property.  The  arbi- 
trary forms  of  actions  preserved  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  common  law  to  accommodate  its  reme- 
dies to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  to  do  any 
thing  but  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay  the  plaintiff  a  given 
sum  of  money,  would  furnish  ample  materials  for  illustration, 
and  we  should  delight  to  expatiate  in  this  field,  but  our  limits 
compel  us  to  defer  the  indulgence  of  our  inclination  to  a  more 
fit  opportunity. 

Mr.  Verplanck  compares,  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
great  clearness,  the  difference  between  the  civil  law  which  is  ge- 
nerally adopted  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  common 
law  of  England,  which  is  adopted  in  this  country,  By  the  for- 
mer, a  seller  is  held  to  warrant  against  all  defects  or  injuries, 
which  are  of  a  nature  to  render  the  thing  sold  unfit  for  the  or- 
dinary purposes  for  which  it  is  employed  in  commerce  or  manu- 
factures, or  for  the  particular  object  for  which  it  wras  known  to 
be  purchased.  By  our  law,  the  buyer  takes  all  risks.  The 
civil  law  gives  the  purchaser  the  option  to  rescind  the  bargain- 
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or  to  retain  the  goods  and  receive  the  estimated  difference  in 
their  value.  If  the  seller  knew  the  defects,  he  is  also  responsi- 
ble in  damages. 

We  strongly  incline  to  agree  with  Mr.  Verplanck,  in  the  pre- 
ference which  he  gives  to  the  civil  law  in  this  particular.  It 
coincides  with  the  natural  sentiments  of  equity  ;  when  one 
party  gives  and  the  other  receives  the  ordinary  price  for  an  ar- 
ticle, and  for  which  a  similar  article  might  be  procured  at  the 
next  shop,  the  understanding  of  both  parties  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
that  the  article  is  of  the  usual  merchantable  quality.  If  it  be 
rotten  or  worthless,  the  tradesman  is  expected  to  receive  it 
again  and  return  the  price  ;  and  every  fair  dealer  would  readi- 
ly assent  to  this.  We  think  that  policy  as  well  as  justice  re- 
quires this  course.  When  the  defects  are  concealed,  if  the 
seller  know  them,  he  is  clearly  bound  in  conscience  to  disclose 
them.  This  is  declared  by  the  civil  law,  and  would  probably 
be  so  decided  at  the  common  law  ;  although,  as  Mr.  Verplanck 
states,  this  is  not  fully  settled,  and  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  wiser  policy,  to  impose  on  the  seller  of  the 
commodity,  (who  is  ordinarily  a  dealer  in  it,)  the  obligation  to 
furnish  a  fair  article  if  he  have  received  a  fair  price.  It  is  al- 
ways an  extremely  difficult  as  well  as  odious  task,  to  prove 
fraudulent  concealment  ;  as  the  common  law  now  stands,  it  af- 
fords an  inducement  to  fraud.  It  is  the  interest  of  every 
dealer  to  get  rid  of  his  defective  commodities  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble ;  for  if  he  do  so,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  defect,  no  recourse  can  be  had  against  him. 
If  he  purchased  the  article  as  of  an  inferior  quality,  he  makes 
a  dishonest  profit ;  if  otherwise,  he  shifts  a  loss  from  himself  to 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every  vendor  selling  his  wares 
as  of  ordinary  quality,  which  would  be  proved  by  his  having 
received  the  ordinary  price,  were  held  to  warrant  them  as 
such,  there  could  be  little  temptation  to  fraud  ;  and  when  it 
were  committed,  it  would  probably  be  traced  back  to  its  au- 
thor. 

With  regard  to  the  question,  whether  one  party  is  bound  to 
communicate  to  the  other  his  private  knowledge  of  any  extrin- 
sic circumstances  affecting  the  price  of  the  commodity,  the 
question  is  certainly  one  of  more  difficulty.  In  the  case  put 
(p.  121.)  of  a  director  in  an  insurance  company,  few  will  in- 
cline to  doubt  the  justice  of  the  author's  decision. 

"I  am  a  director  and  large  stockholder  of  an  insurance  company. 
From  my  observation  and  experience  in  the  concerns  of  the  institution, 
I  form  an  opinion  that  the  business  of  insurance  is  overdone,  and  that  the 
present  rates  of  premium  are  not  an  average  compensation  for  the  whole 
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risks  assumed,  so  that  the  profits  of  any  particular  company  must  depend 
on  mere  good  fortune.  With  these  impressions,  I  sell  out  my  insurance 
stock  to  vest  my  funds  elsewhere.  Perhaps  he  who  buys  my  stock,  has 
far  less  knowledge  of  this  subject  than  1  have.  But  the  facts  on  which  I 
form  my  judgment  are  accessible  to  many,  and  others  may  deduce  a 
very  different  inference  from  them.  The  buyer  knows  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  among  men  in  their  management  of  their  money  con- 
cerns, and  their  knowledge  of  all  that  relates  to  it,  and  this,  he  has  no 
reason  to  suppose  may  not  also  exist  between  him  and  me.  Unless 
there  is  some  special  confidence  between  us,  other  than  that  arising  from 
the  mere  sale,  he  has  no  right  to  presume  that  I  will  not  use  this  differ- 
ence to  my  best  advantage  ;  just  as  he  will  on  his  own  side. 

"  But,  if  I  had  intelligence  of  distant  losses,  which  have  sunk  half  of 
our  capital,  and  I  and  my  brother  directors  conceal  it  until  we  have  dis- 
posed of  our  own  stock  at  the  current  rate,  this  is  no  longer  a  fair  use  of 
superior  knowledge.  Here  the  sale  of  stock,  at  what  was  its  market  rate 
before  an  event  which  must  so  materially  and  necessarily  lessen  its  value, 
is  an  indirect  assertion  on  my  part  that  I  know  of  no  such  event  ;  while 
the  purchase  is  made  in  consequence  of  the  buyer's  not  knowing  of  such 
a  loss  himself,  and  his  confidence  in  me,  that  I  have  no  such  secret 
knowledge. 

"  These  two  cases  of  the  stock-dealer  are  extreme  and  marked  cases. 
Between  them,  there  are  many  shades  which  gradually  soften  into  each 
other,  and  cannot  well  be  described  in  any  general  rule.  But  refer  them 
to  the  leading  principle  of  the  degree  of  confidence  reposed  and  taken 
advantage  of,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  their  solution." — pp.  121 — 
123. 

There  are,  however,  other  cases  of  more  nicety.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  director  of  an  insurance  company,  his  situation 
as  such  gave  him  an  advantage  over  other  individuals,  who,  in 
dealing  with  him  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  would  have  a  right 
to  suppose  that  he  did  not  act  upon  any  secret  intelligence  not 
communicated  to  them.  But  the  case  of  the  New- Orleans  to- 
bacco, which  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  book, 
is  somewhat  different,  and  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  definitively  our  opinion, 
whether  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  a  different  legal 
rule.  That  case  was  this :  at  the  latter  part  of  the  late  war, 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  lying  at  New-Orleans, which 
was  of  little  value  in  case  of  the  continuance  of  war,  but  every 
body  knew  that  its  price  would  rise  greatly  in  the  event  of  peace. 
An  individual  who  had,  by  design  or  accident,  obtained  early 
information  of  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  articles  for  a 
treaty  of  peace,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  pur- 
chased a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  from  a  neighbour  who  had 
not  heard  the  intelligence.  Mr.  Verplanck  would  avoid  this 
contract  on  account  of  the  fraudulent  concealment  of  the  fact 
of  peace  by  the  purchaser.     The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni* 
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ted  States  supported  it,  in  the  case  of  Laidlaw  v.  Organ,  2 
Wheaton,  195.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  stated  the  rule  to  be,  that  the  vendee  was 
not  bound  to  communicate  intelligence  of  extraneous  circum- 
stances within  his  exclusive  knowledge,  which  might  influence 
the  price  of  the  commodity  ;  and  the  chief  justice  hints  at  the 
reason,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  can  be  given, 
viz.  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  circumscribe  the  opposite  doc- 
trine within  proper  limits,  where  the  means  of  intelligence  are 
equally  accessible  to  all  parties.  We  are  not  disposed  to  dis- 
pute the  propriety  of  this  decision,  which  is  certainly  conforma- 
ble to  the  received  maxims  of  the  common  law  ;  and  yet,  in 
principle,  it  is  but  slightly  distinguishable  from  the  case  where 
a  person  hearing  that  a  particular  ticket  in  a  lottery  has  drawn 
a  prize,  purchases  it  from  the  holder  as  an  undrawn  ticket,  or 
at  least  as  a  ticket  whose  fate  is  not  ascertained.  There  are 
few  persons  who  would  consider  such  a  transaction  fair,  and 
the  courts  have  adjudged  it  fraudulent. 

We  would,  with  some  hesitation,  offer  a  conjecture  for  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  It  appears  to  us,  (and  herein  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Verplanck,)  that,  independently  of  the  esta- 
blished usages  of  society,  it  was  unfair  in  the  tobacco  specula- 
tor to  make  the  purchase  without  communicating  the  intelli- 
gence he  possessed  ;  but  it  also  appears  to  us,  that  the  practice  df 
making  mercantile  speculations  upon  private  intelligence,  how- 
ever it  first  crept  in,  is  now  so  fully  established,  that  it  is  con- 
sidered a  fair  game  of  skill ;  and  if  such  be  the  understanding 
of  all  parties,  it  is  so.  If  a  tacit  compact  of  this  kind  do  not  exist 
in  the  mercantile  world,  how  does  it  happen  that  a  merchant, 
who,  upon  a  sudden  change  of  prices,  of  which  he  was  not 
aware,  makes  an  unfortunate  sale  or  purchase,  is  mortified  but 
not  indignant ;  while  a  farmer,  who  had  in  like  circumstances, 
sold  his  beef  at  half  its  value,  would  consider  himself  defrauded. 
At  all  events,  there  is  much  weight  in  the  suggestion  of  the  chief 
justice,  that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  circumscribing 
the  limits  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  It  would  open  a  trouble- 
some investigation  as  to  the  fact  of  knowledge  ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  on  the  degree  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  contractor.  Speculations  of  this  kind  are  entered  into, 
upon  information  varying  in  every  degree  from  possibility  to 
certainty,  and  from  vague  rumour  to  official  intelligence. 

The  question  concerning  inadequacy  of  price,  and  whether 
it  ought  to  be  considered  a  just  ground  for  rescinding  a  con- 
tract, is  very  fully  considered  by  Mr.  Verplanck.  His  opinions 
appear  to  us  sound,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  view 
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of  the  subject  is  original  ;  at  least,  we  have  never  seen  it  else- 
where so  clearly  stated  or  fully  developed.  The  ancient  civil 
law  proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  every  fair  contract  was 
made  upon  the  mutual  understanding  of  the  parties,  that  an 
equivalent  was  given  and  received  for  each,  and  of  consequence, 
where  the  bargain  was  unequal,  and  one  party  did  not  receive  an 
equivalent  for  what  he  parted  with,  the  losing  party  had  a 
right  to  insist  that  the  contract  should  be  annulled.  In  prac- 
tice it  was  found  impossible  to  enforce  this  doctrine  to  its  theo- 
retical extent.  Courts  of  justice  could  not  be  troubled  with 
the  complaints  of  every  man  who  had  made  a  bad  bargain  ; 
but  the  principle  was  still  retained,  and  applied  to  cases  where 
the  inequality  of  the  contract  was  strikingly  apparent  ;  and 
by  the  Napoleon  code,  sales  of  real  estate  may  be  rescinded 
whenever  the  price  does  not  amount  to  five  twelfths  of  the 
value  ;  and  this,  even  although  the  vendor  had  expressly  re- 
nouned  the  right  to  rescind  the  contract. 

The  common  law  never  adopted  this  principle  of  the  civil 
law,  but  held,  that  inadequacy  of  price  (unless  it  were  so  gross 
as  to  be  evidence  of  fraudulent  imposition)  was  no  ground  to 
annul  a  contract.  By  an  inconsistency,  however,  from  which 
the  law  is  not  wholly  exempt,  the  courts  of  equity  frequently 
refused  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract,  on 
the  ground  of  its  inequality. 

Mr.  Verplanck  shows,  with  great  clearness,  that  there  is  not, 
in  strictness,  any  such  thing  as  adequacy  of  price,  equality  or 
inequality  of  compensation.     A  fair  bargain  does  not,  in  fact, 
proceed  upon  the  notion  of  mutual  equivalents.     Each  party 
intends  to  gain  something,  which,  to  him,  is  more  valuable  than 
that  which  he  parts  with.     If  a  farmer  sell  to  a  manufacturing 
capitalist  a  few  acres  of  land  comprising  a  water  privilege,  at 
a  hundred  dollars  the  acre,  each  would  probably  make  an  ex- 
cellent bargain  ;  the  manufacturer  certainly  if  his  business  suc- 
ceed, and  the  farmer  also,  because  the  money  is  worth  more 
than  the  land  for  cultivation.     The  principle  is  very  fully  ex- 
emplified by  Mr.  Verplanck.     It  is  evident,  that  with  regard  to 
articles  of  luxury  or  fancy,  or  which,  from  particular  circum- 
stances, are  strongly  desired  by  individuals,  though  not  much 
in  demand   for  general  use,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
adequacy  of  price.     The  article  is  worth  just  what  it  can  be 
sold  for — ten  dollars,  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.     The 
same  principle,  in  fact,  applies  to  staple  articles,  which  form 
the  basis  <>f  frequent  traffic.     The  poet  understood  the  true 
doctrine  when  he  asked — 
Vol.  II.  1G 
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"  What  is  the  worth  of  any  thing, 
But  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring  ?" 

The  difference  is,  that  in  regard  to  staple  articles  which  are 
produced  and  consumed  in  great  quantities,  the  principles  of 
demand  and  supply  which  regulate  all  prices,  operate  with 
more  regularity ;  in  regard  to  them  there  is  what  is  called  a 
market  price,  and  Mr.  Verplanck  justly  concludes,  that  a  ma- 
terial variance  from  that  price  affords  a  presumption  of  fraud 
or  unfairness,  which  ought  to  annul  the  contract,  unless  par- 
ticular circumstances  can  be  shown,  to  prove  that  the  trans- 
action was  in  truth  a  fair  one.  If  a  baker  ask  and  receive  from 
a  stranger  two  shillings  for  a  loaf  of  bread,  when  he  would  sell  the 
same  loaf  to  a  customer  for  one  shilling,  and  the  stranger  might 
obtain  a  similar  one  elsewhere  at  that  price,  this  is  a  manifest 
fraud,  and  the  simple  fact  of  the  excess  of  price,  without  any 
other  evidence,  proves  it  such,  and  such  frauds  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected by  law. 

Every  part  of  this  essay  bears  evidence  that  its  author  is  a  libe- 
ral minded  man,  who  has  thought  for  himself,  without  an  exces- 
sive regard  to  what  men  of  great  authority  have  thought  and 
said  before  him,  and  who  gives  his  thoughts  to  the  public,  be- 
cause he  believes  them  valuable.  To  furnish  a  proof  of  this  to 
our  readers,  we  are  tempted  to  swell  this  article  by  an  extract 
from  a  passage  in  that  book  which  the  writer  terms  a  digression, 
though  it  is  hardly  such. 

"  If  the  positive  regulations  are  few  and  simple,  and  drawn  from  the 
actual  usages  of  society,  and  in  conformity  with  our  modes  of  thoughts 
and  habits  of  business,  they  soon  become  well  known  ;  not  certainly  to 
all — but  to  all  who  have  much  occasion  to  use  them.  They  then  enter  si- 
lently into  all  negotiations,  they  make  a  real  as  well  as  a  technical  part 
of  them,  and  thus  positive  law  and  natural  justice  coincide. 

"The  law-merchant  of  the  modern  civilized  world,  as  to  negotiable 
paper,  affords  an  admirable  example  of  this.  Among  millions  of  daily 
transactions,  there  but  now  and  then  occurs  an  instance  where  the  par- 
ties were  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their  legal  rights  and  responsibilities, 
and  where  the  courts  by  applying  the  rule  of  law  would  not  in  fact  exe- 
cute the  true  intentions  and  undertakings  of  the  maker,  acceptor,  or 
endorser. 

"  But  if  a  little  of  the  artificial  reasoning  and  technical  subtilities  to 
the  common  la'.v  doctrine  of  real  estate,  had  been  at  an  early  period  in- 
troduced into  this  branch  of  the  law-merchant — and  it  would  have  need- 
ed nothing  but  a  little  ingenuity,  and  the  sanction  of  one  or  two  venerable 
names  to  have  done  it — the  negotiation  of  a  bill  of  exchange  would  have 
become  as  mysterious  and  technical  an  affair  as  a  deed  of  trusts  and  set- 
tlements ;  no  unprofessional  man  could  have  told  what  his  precise  en- 
gagements and  responsibilities  were  ;  while  courts,  in  innumerable  in- 
stances, would  cease  to  administer  justice,  and  would  afford  protection  to 
fraud. 
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"  Thus  we  come  to  the  broad  conclusion,  that  the  law  can  never  justly 
and  wisely  vary  from  the  rule  of  private  honesty,  unless  when  the  neces- 
sity of  public  good  requires  it,  and  then  so  far,  and  no  father,  than  that  ne- 
cessity demands.  Great  men  have  told  us  that  it  is  of  special  little  con- 
sequence what  the  law  is,  provided  it  be  certain.  Its  provisions,  say 
they,  become  known,  and  men  govern  themselves  accordingly.  This  is 
not  true. 

"  No  matter  how  certain  and  precise  the  law  may  be,  if  in  its  intention 
it  be  a  capricious  and  useless  departure  from  the  rule  which  unaided 
common  sense  would  prescribe  to  an  intelligent  individual  ;  or  if  in  aim- 
ing at  a  reasonable  and  justifiable  ultimate  object,  it  uses  as  the  means, 
regulations  abhorrent  to  the  usages  or  even  to  the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple, 01  unnecessarily  formal,  technical,  and  remote  from  the  reason  of 
common  life,  then  the  law  never  becomes  known  to  those  whose  affairs  it 
regulates. 

"  The  crafty  and  knavish  do  know  it,  and  they  use  it  for  their  own 
ends.  The  simple  and  the  ignorant  are  injured,  and  can  find«no  redress. 
The  contrast  between  technical  sense  and  common  sense  becomes  harass- 
ing and  perplexing  to  all.  There  is  one  rule  of  honesty  with  our  baker 
and  butcher,  and  another  in  the  stock  exchange,  the  horse-market,  and 
the  courts.  The  law  loses  public  confidence,  and  its  ministers  their  just 
title  to  respect.  The  courts  of  justice  are  crowded  and  oppressed  with  a 
mass  of  litigation,  from  questions  which  in  a  simpler  jurisprudence  would 
never  have  arisen.  Fraud  often  triumphs  over  honesty  ;  but  the  better 
sense  and  the  better  feeling  of  mankind  cannot  always  be  perverted,  and 
in  hard  and  extreme  cases,  judges  sometimes,  and  juries  oftener,  will  bend 
or  break  the  law  to  their  own  irresistible  notions  of  equity.  Thus  finally 
vanishes  that  very  certainty,  which  is  so  boldly  lauded  as  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  justice. 

"Every  unnecessary  deviation  in  law  from  what  is  just  in  morals,  is 
unjust.  Yet  such  is  the  force  of  early  prejudice,  that  great  jurists,  who 
have  been  able  and  eloquent  in  inculcating  the  natural  supremacy  of 
equity  and  reason,  over  positive  rules  and  irrational  customs,  and  who, 
while  they  have  evinced  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  ju- 
risprudence, have  been  most  skilful  in  its  practical  application,  have  con- 
ceded that  legal  systems  without  better  foundation  than  precedent  and  ac- 
cident, may  be  as  useful  as  any,  though  less  pleasing  to  the  student,  and 
less  beautiful  in  the  scholar's  eye. 

"'  If  law,'  says  Sir  William  Jones,  «  be  a  science,  and  deserves  that 
sublime  name,  it  must  be  founded  in  principle,  and  claim  an  exalted  rank 
in  the  empire  of  reason.  But  if  it  be  merely  an  unconnected  series  of 
decisions,  its  use  may  remain,  though  its  dignity  be  lessened.' 

"  The  first  position  is  worthy  of  the  noble  spirit  and  sound  intellect  of 
this  wise  and  high-principled  lawyer.  But  if  the  law  of  any  nation  be 
'  merely  an  unconnected  series  of  derisions,'  its  use  does  not,  and  can- 
not remain  It  ceases  to  be  the  remedy  of  the  injured,  and  the  shield  of 
the  weak.  To  the  ignorant  it  becomes  a  snare,  but  a  weapon  to  the 
wrongdoer. 

"  Lord  Mansfield  has  termed  Socrates  ■  the  great  lawyer  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  since,*  said  he,  '  the  principles  of  all  law  are  founded  in  philosophy.' 
The  philosophy  which  Socrates  taught,  and  where  Mansfield  sought  for 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  was  that  of  common  sense  and  moral  rea- 
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son  Nor  can  the  law  fulfil  its  true  uses,  if  it  rests  upon  any  other  basis. 
Place  it  upon  any  other  foundation,  and  what  is  it  ?  A  system  whose  lan- 
guage reasons,  and  distinctions,  are  totally  dark  and  mysterious  to  all 
but  those  whose  daily  business  it  is  to  study  them —very  impeifectly  com- 
prehended by  the  most  of  these  ;  natural  and  beautiful  to  none  but  a  few 
antiquarian  rabbis.  All  its  doctrines,  axioms,  maxims,  and  adages,  be- 
come malleable  to  the  caprice  of  the  bench.  They  are  flexible  in  the 
hand  of  the  judge  upon  whom  public  opinion  is  no  check,  and  whose 
reasoning  is  unintelligible  to  all  but  the  bar."— pp.  169—173. 

We  are  tempted  to  state  an  instance  which  fell  within  our 
recent  observation,  of  a  case  which  will  tend  to  show  the  remote, 
and  unexpected  mischiefs  which  arise,  from  the  introduction 
into    jurisprudence  of  arbitrary,    senseless,  and  unnecessary 
forms.     When  these  exist,  their  origin  will  always  be  found  to 
be  remote  ;  the  reason  has  passed  away,  but  the  forms  remain. 
About  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  (probably,)  some  per- 
son who  had  lost  goods  which  another  had  found  and  refused  to 
deliver,  applied  to  a  court  of  justice  for  a  proper  writ  to  obtain 
redress  in  such  a  case.     The  clerk  of  the  court  devised  a  writ 
suitable  to  that  case,  wherein  the  plaintifFalleged  that  he  had  lost, 
and  the  defendant  had  found,  (trouve)  the  property  in  question. 
This  answered  very  well  for  that  case  ;  but  this  form  having 
been  once  devised  and  used,  was  not  to  be  laid  aside,  but  to  be 
applied  to  all  other  cases,  whether  similar  or  not.   The  "  flexi- 
bility" or   "  accommodating  principle"  of  the  law  is   shown, 
not,  as  one  unskilled  in  legal  mystery  would  think  it  should  be, 
in  accommodating  the  remedy  to  the  case,  but  in  forcing  the  case 
to  correspond  to  the  pre-existing  remedy.     Accordingly  the  next 
man  who  came  to  the  clerk's  office,  to  obtain  a  writ  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  compensation  for  property  in  the  possession 
of  another  which  he  claimed,  was  forced  to  allege  that  he  lost, 
and   his  adversary  found  it,    although  in  point  of  fact  there 
was  no  losing  or  finding  in  the  case  ;  and  from  that  day  to  this, 
in  cases  of  disputed  personal  property,  a  party  always  may,  and 
generally  must  allege,  that  it  has  been  lost  and   found,  or  in 
other  words,  the  form  of  action  is  trover. 

Again  ;  the  law  abstractly,  and  without  any  regard  to  the 
real  merits  of  the  case,  considers  certain  forms  of  action  as 
"  sounding  in  tortf  (to  use  its  own  elegant  phraseology,)  that 
is,  that  where  an  action  of  such  a  form  can  be  sustained,  the 
defendant  is  guilty  of  a  tort,  or  wrong ;  and  a  distinction  is 
made  between  this  and  a  case  of  debt  or  contract.  Now,  in 
trover,  the  allegation  is,  that  the  defendant  found  the  plaintiff's 
goods,  and  knowing  them  to  be  such,  converted  them  to  his  own 
use  ;  and  this  allegation  is  legally  proved  if  it  be  shown  that 
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the  property  belongs  to  the  plaintiff,  and  is  withheld  by  the 
defendant,  whether  innocently  or  not.  The  ca*e  alluded  to, 
and  by  no  means  a  rare  one,  is  this  :  a  gentleman  purchased  a 
vessel  at  a  fair  price,  which  he  paid.  It  appeared,  that  several 
years  before  the  same  vessel  had  been  sold  uuder  judicial  pro- 
cess, (but  irregularly  ;)  several  subsequent  sales  intervened,  but 
the  former  owner  came  to  claim  his  property.  He  brought  an 
action  of  trover,  and  recovered.  The  defendant  had  been  un- 
fortunate in  business  ;  had  assigned  all  his  property  to  assignees 
duly  appointed,  and  had  been  discharged  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
visions of  an  insolvent  law.  But  the  law  only  provided,  that 
the  insolvent  should  be  discharged  from  his  contracts  or  debts, 
and  not  from  the  torts  or  wrongs  he  had  committed,  and  as,  ac- 
cording to  law,  he  was  a  "  tort  feasor,"  [wrong  doer,]  judg- 
ment must  be  rendered  against  him,  notwithstanding  his  dis- 
charge. 

We  had  intended  to  have  laid  before  our  readers  an  analy- 
sis of  this  work,  but  we  find,  after  proceeding  so  far,  that  we 
have  accomplished  very  little  in  that  way,  and  it  is  now  too  late. 
This  is  the  less  necessary,  as  it  has  been  done  b)  the  author^ 
and  we  cannot  better  close  this  article  than  by  stating  the  re- 
sults to  which  Mr.  Verplanck  has  arrived,  as  given  by  himself. 

11  The  doctrine  of  Contracts  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 

"  A  contract  is  an  agreement,  by  which  one  or  more  persons  under- 
take, with  one  or  more  others,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  certain  thing. 

"  A  contract  is  commutative,  or  one  of  reciprocal  interest,  when  one  of 
the  parties  undertakes  to  do  or  to  give  any  thing  which  is  regarded  by 
both  as  the  inducement,  or  motive,  for  the  giving  or  doing  some  other  thing 
by  the  other  party. 

"  When  the  inducement  on  either  side,  or  both,  consists  of  the  chance 
of  gain  or  loss  for  either,  depending  upon  the  occurrence  of  an  uncertain 
event,  this  is  a  contract  of  hazard. 

"  The  terms  of  most  contract*-  of  reciprocal  interest  are  regulated  with 
reference  to  value  in  exchange,  which,  when  estimated  in  money,  is  call- 
ed Price. 

"  The  Market  Price  of  any  thing  is  the  ordinary  price  at  which  things 
of  the  same  kind,  and  fit  for  the  same  uses,  sell  or  would  sell  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  among  those  whose  demand  causes  their  value  in  ex- 
change or  in  sale,  and  those  by  whom  they  are  commonly  supplied. 

"  Things  wholly  peculiar,  or  which  are  not  susceptible  of  a  regular  sup- 
ply, in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them,  have  no  market  price,  but 
their  price  depends  solely  on  the  wishes  and  means  of  the  buyer  and 
seller. 

"  A  price  agreed  upon  honestly,  with  full  knowledge  of  all  material 
facts,  is  always  a  fair  price  between  the  parties,  however  excessive  or  in- 
adequate it  may  appear  to  others. 

"  But :  If  in  any  contract  or  sale  the  price  of  the  thing  sold  or  done,  or 
to  be  done,  be  much  greater  or  less  than  the  market  price  at  which  things 
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of  the  same  kind  or  quality  sell  or  would  sell,  such  variation  will  afford  a 
legal  presumption  of  a  fraud  or  error  in  the  contract  or  sale. 

"  Such  a  presumption  is  not  conclusive,  but  is  open  to  refutation,  by 
proving  the  true  reason  and  inducement  for  such  derviation  from  the  mar- 
ket price,  and  showing  that  the  agreement  did  not  proceed  from  fraud  or 

error.  . 

'k  Good  faith  is  essential  to  the  obligation  of  contracts:  he  who  com- 
mit? a  fraud  in  making  a  bargain,  leaves  the  other  party  at  liberty  to  set 
aside  die  agreement,  if  it  be  not  executed  ;  or  to  claim  to  be  restored,  as 
near  as  may  be,  to  the  situation  he  was  in  before  the  bargain  ;  provided 
always,  that  the  fraud  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it  evident,  that 
without  it,  the  contract  would  not  have  been  made  at  all,  or  not  on  such 

terms. 

"  Fraud  may  be  either  direct  fraud,  or  the  fraud  of  unfair  advantage. 

"  Direct  fraud  in  contracts  comprehends  every  falsehood,  art,  trick  or 
manoeuvre,  practised  by  the  one  party  to  mislead  or  deceive  the  other  con- 
cerning the  subject  or  terms  of  the  contract. 

"  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  fraud  in  contracts,  for  either  party  to  take 
an  advantage  of  the  other  on  any  point,  where  it  was  presumed  by  the 
one  party,  and  understood  to  be  so  presumed  by  the  other,  that  no  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  ;  and  where  no  such  advantage  could  be  taken,  ex- 
cept through  the  means  of  the  trust  thus  reposed. 

"  This  trust  may  be  directly  reposed  ;  as  in  the  appointment  of  an 
agent,  or  trustee,  or  guardian  :  and  the  use  of  such  confidence  by  an 
agent  or  trustee,  to  his  principal's  or  trustor's  injury  and  his  own  benefit, 
is  fraudulent,  being  a  breach  of  direct  confidence. 

"  When  in  any  contract  or  sale  advantage  is  taken  by  concealment  of 
knowledge  as  to  any  of  those  material  facts  concerning  the  terms  or  the 
subject  of  the  contract,  which  necessarily  and  of  course  enter  into  all  cal- 
culations of  p  ice  among  those  whose  demand  and  supply,  and  estimation 
of  value,  fix  the  market  price  of  similar  things;  this  concealment  is  a 
breach  of  implied  confidence,  and  therefore  unfair. 

"  These  material  facts,  necessarily  entering  into  all  calculations  of 
market  price,  may  relate  either  to  circumstances  extrinsic,  or  to  those  in- 
trinsic to  the  subject  of  the  contract. 

"  Cxtrinsic  circumstances,  materially  affecting  the  terms  of  a  contract, 
are  those  which  influence  the  market  price  of  such  things,  or  their  ex- 
changeable value. 

"  Intrinsic  circumstances  material  to  the  terms  of  a  contract,  are  such 
as  relate  to  those  qualities  of  the  subject  of  the  contract,  which  in  similar 
things  fit  them  for  their  ordinary  use,  and  create  the  demand  of  those 
whose  use  or  desire  for  such  things  give  them  their  value  in  sales  or  ex- 
change. 

Circumstances  material  in  their  nature,  a^e  not  material  i.'  degree,  un- 
less they  are  such,  as  if  known,  would  so  affect  the  value  of  the  thing 
sold  or  done,  in  the  general  estimation  of  those  whose  use  or  estimation 
fixes  the  market  price  of  similar  things,  as  to  make  the  price  of  the  ac- 
tual subject  of  the  contract  vary  materially  from  that  of  other  things  of 
the  same  nature  or  use. 

"  Concealment  of  such  circumstances,  whether  intrinsic  or  extrinsic, 
if  they  are  material  in  nature  and  degree,  vitiates  the  contract,  when- 
ever the  thing  is  sold,  or  contracted  for,  with  reference  to  its  ordinary 
uses. 
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"  When  a  special  purpose  for  the  thing  bought  or  agreed  tor,  is  intend- 
ed by  one  party,  and  known  to  be  so  intended  by  the  other,  it  is  a  breach 
of  implied  confidence,  to  take  an  advantage  by  concealment  of  any  such 
fact,  as,  if  known,  would  affect  the  worth  or  value  of  the  thing  in  the  es- 
timation of  anv  reasonable  man  having  the  same  object  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  which,  the  agreement  alone  proves  that  it  was  presumed  no  ad- 
vantage would  be  taken. 

"  It  is  perfectly  justifiable  in  bargains  to  use  superior  sagacity  as  to 
probabilities,  or  to  apply  greater  skill  and  more  accurate  information,  as 
to  those  facts  which  do  not  necessarily  enter  into  the  common  calcula- 
tions of  price ;  and  concerning  which  no  presumption  or  confidence,  ex- 
press or  implied,  can  reasonably  be  entertained,  that  if  either  party  pos- 
sessed superior  knowledge,  he  would  not  use  it. 

"  Wherever,  either  by  the  known  usage  of  trade,  or  by  express  words, 
notice  is  given  that  the  sale  or  agreement  is  made  at  all  risks,  and  with- 
out recourse  in  case  of  error  or  loss  ;  neither  party  is  answerable  except 
for  positive  and  direct  fraud. 

"  The  responsibility  of  making  good  injuries  caused  by  direct  fraud, 
can  never  be  disclaimed  in  any  way 

"  Mutual  error  as  to  ihe  subject  of  the  contract,  does  not  of  course  vi- 
tiate the  contract  ;  But, — 

"  A  contract  or  sale  is  not  duly  executed,  when  the  thing  done  or  de- 
livered varies  materially,  in  kind  or  quality,  from  the  kind  or  quality  ex- 
pressed or  understood  between  the  parties. 

"  These  are  implied  from  the  custom  of  trade  and  the  price  paid  ; 
which  if  settled  with  reference  to  market  price,  raises  the  presumption 
that  it  was  understood  as  a  condition  of  the  contract,  that  the  subject  of 
it  had  the  usual  qualities,  and  was  fit  for  the  uses  which  create  the  market 
demand  for  such  things. 

"The  kind  or  quality  are  also  implied  from  the  avowed  object  of  the 
purchaser,  which,  if  known  to  the  other  party,  raises  the  presumption 
that  the  subject  of  the  contract  was  understood  to  possess  the  usual  qua- 
lities which  fit  similar  things  for  the  intended  use. 

"  In  all  contracts  of  reciprocal  interest,  there  is  an  implied  warranty 
that  the  agreement  will  be  duly  executed  ;  unless  there  be  some  stipula- 
tion, notice,  or  known  usage,  that  the  contract  is  at  all  risks,  except  that  of 
positive  fraud. 

"  The  seller,  whether  of  goods,  of  services,  or  of  the  uses  of  things, 
impliedly  warrants  against  all  secret  defects  of  what  he  sells,  which  make 
the  thing  useless  for  the  object  for  which  it  is  avowedly  intended,  or  for  the 
common  purposes  and  uses  of  similar  things  ;  or  which  so  lessen  those 
uses  that  the  buyer  would  not  have  purchased,  or  only  at  a  lower  rate,  if 
he  had  known  such  defects. 

"  This  warranty  includes  defects  unknown  to  the  seller,  as  well  as  those 
known  to  him. 

"  This  implied  warranty  does  not  extend  to  defects  known  to  the 
buyer. 

"  If  defects  are  apparent  on  inspection,  the  law  must  presume  that 
they  were  known  to  the  buyer  ;  but  such  presumption  may  be  refuted  by 
positive  contrary  evidence. 

"  If  the  defects  were  unknown  to  the  seller,  and  the  sale  in  all  respects 
honest,  he  may  in  the  first  instance  replace  the  thing  sold  by  others  which 
will  correspond  with  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  bargain. 

"  If  this  cannot  be  done,  he  is  bound  either  to  return  the  price,  receive 
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back  his  goods  or  other  things  sold,  or  to  pay  the  difference  of  value,  and 
interest  thereon,  if  any  ;  but  no  farther. 

"  The  object  being  to  restore  the  parties  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  their 
former  situation  before  the  bargain,  if  this  be  done,  the  manner  is  not  im- 
portant •  but  if  the  bargain  cannot  be  executed  according  to  its  true  in- 
tent the'wisest  legal  policy,  as  a  general  rule,  is  unquestionably  that  of  the 
Roman  and  French  law,  which  in  cases  of  honest  error  as  to  intrinsic  de- 
fects, give  the  option  of  rescinding  the  bargain,  or  of  recovering  the  dif- 
ference of  value,  to  the  buyer 

"  If  the  seller  knew  these  intrinsic  secret  defects,  he  is  bound,  more- 
over to  make  good  all  damages  resulting  from  the  error  of  the  injured 

party. 
"  The  same  responsibility  attaches  to  any  party  to  a  contract,   who 

fains  an  advantage  therein  by  fraud  of  any  sort. 

9  "  In  every  contract  of  sale  the  seller  impliedly  warrants  that  title  ov 

right  of  property  which  he  purports  to  sell. 

"  If  there  be  no  description  or  representation  of  the  right  or  kind  of 
property,  the  sale  impliedly  includes  a  warranty  of  full  and  absolute 
property  ;  subject  to  this  exception  : — 

"  When  the  buyer  knows,  from  the  understood  custom  of  trade,  or 
the  law,  or  in  any  other  way,  that  he  buys  not  the  absolute  propeity,  but 
the  seller's  right  or  claim. 

"  Mutual  mistake  as  to  title,  without  warranty,  is  a  ground  to  rescind  a 
sale  at  the  option  of  the  buyer. 

"  If  the  seller  did  not  know  the  defects  of  his  title,  he  is  answerable 
only  to  make  good  the  price  paid  him  ;  if  he  knew  them,  the  sale  is  then 
fraudulent  ;  and  he  is  answerable  moreover  for  all  damages  or  losses  re- 
sulting therefrom. 

"  Mutual  mistake  or  mutual  ignorance,  of  extrinsic  circumstances  ma- 
terial to  the  terms  of  a  contract,  do  not  in  strict  right  affect  the  contract, 
•.or  impose  any  liability. 

"  In  cases  of  mutual  ignorance  or  error,  there  is  no  implied  warranty 
as  to  such  qualities  of  the  subject  of  the  contract,  as  are  not  ascertainable 
as  matters  of  fact,  but  depend  upon  individual  taste  and  opinion,  con- 
cerning which  the  parties  severally  rely  upon  their  own  judgment. 

"  Where,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  of  the  transaction,  the 
value  of  the  things  sold  appears  to  have  been  estimated  as  contingent, 
(there  being  no  fraud  or  concealment,)  there  is  no  implied  warranty  as  to 
those  facts  on  which  the  contingency  depends.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  discounting  of  uncurrent  bank  notes,  the  sale  of  negotiable  paper 
without  endorsement,  and  frequently  in  bona  Jide  sales  of  stock,  at  the 
current  rate,  though  above  its  true  monied  value.  Here  the  risk  is  as- 
sumed, impliedly,  by  the  buyer,  while  the  seller  is  answeiable  only  for 
the  fraud,  or  unfair  concealment. 

11  Such  are  the  general  principles  and  rules  of  honest  dealing  in  bar- 
gains, and  the  execution  of  them.  To  make  them  perfectly  fit  for  legal 
direction,  they  require  more  precision  and  circumstantiality,  and  many 
subordinate  rules  under  each  head.  Besides  this,  in  order  to  be  readily 
comprehended  and  easily  applied,  they  would  also  need  the  addition  of 
examples  or  of  adjudged  cases. 

"  Otherwise  they  are  the  rules  of  strict  honesty,  and  of  wise  legal  po- 
licy on  this  head,  and  need  no  other  limitations,  than  are  common  to  all 
such  principles, — those  arising  from  the  necessity  of  general  rules  of 
evidence,  or  those  imposed  by  obvious  public  policy." — pp.  224 — 234. 
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We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  some  of  the  minor  propositions 
id  this  work  are  not  doubtful,  or  even  erroneous,  but  we  con- 
sider the  general  course  of  his  reasoning  to  be  clear,  and  the 
resultsjustly  deduced ;  aud  this  is  no  slight  praise,  when  we  can 
add,  that  it  is  also  in  a  great  degree  original.  We  hope  and 
believe,  that  as  it  eminently  deserves,  it  will  receive  attention, 
and  that  not  from  lawyers  only,  but  from  intelligent  merchants, 
legislators,  and,  in  short,  from  every  class  in  the  community 
which  wishes  to  advance  its  highest  political  interest,  which  is, 
undoubtedly,  that  of  jurisprudence.  Nothing  is  more  delight- 
ful or  more  animating  to  the  lovers  o(  truth  and  excellence, 
than  to  observe  the  progress  of  liberal  and  just  ideas  on  this  all- 
important  subject.  This  generation  cannot  pass  away  without 
many  improvements,  and  we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  our 
immediate  successors  will  see  the  advancement  of  the  law  from 
a  trade  to  a  sciekce. 


Since  writing  the  above  remarks,  we  have  heard  of  a  recent  legal  de- 
cision, which,  in  our  opinion,  is  very  apposite  to  prove  the  justice  of  Mr* 
Verplanck's  argument,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  caveat  emp  or.  It  is 
the  case  of  Osgood  v.  Leivis,  which  recently  arose  in  Baltimore,  and 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maryland 

It  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  on  a  sale  of  sperm  oil,  described 
in  a  bill  of  parcels,  and  s  *ld,  as  winter  pressed  sperm  oil ;  it  proved  to  be 
summer  strained  oil.  The  court  (Judge  Archer  dissenting)  decided,  that 
the  bill  of  parcels  was  not  a  warranty,  and  that,  to  recover,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  the  defendant  sold  the  oil  for  winter  stained,  knowing 
it  not  to  be  so.  Judge  Hansen,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  de- 
clared the  preference  the  court  was  disposed  to  accord  to  the  civil  law, 
and  its  wish  to  consider  such  an  affirmation  as  implying  a  warranty  ;  but 
that,  however  desirable  it  was  that  the  law  should  be  what  it  ought  to  be, 
yet  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  court  to  make  it  so.  It  was  theii  duty 
to  expound  the  law  as  it  is,  and  after  a  research  into  the  British  authori- 
ties, the  court  had  determined  to  rely  on  the  authority  of  Chancellor 
Kent. 

Now,  the  occurrence  of  such  a  case  as  this,  in  the  commercial  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  the  litigation  which  grew  out  of  it,  is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  law  is  not  known  to  those  who  ought  to  know  it.  A  law  wrong- 
ly settled,  never  is  fully  settled.  The  ordinary  notions  of  good  sense  and 
equity,  which  influence  men  in  their  transactions  of  business,  are  con- 
stantly leading  to  the  infringement  of  the  law  ;  and  the  same  sentiments 
are  not  always  without  theii  effects  upon  the  bench.  In  the  above  case, 
if  the  cause  had  been  tried  before  a  jury,  Judge  Archer  presiding,"  the 
plaintiff  would  have  prevailed.  The  frank  confession  of  the  judges  i?, 
we  think  the  highest  authority  in  favour  of  Mr.  Verplanck's  argument. 
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Art  xi A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  Necessity  and 

^  Practicability  of  forming  a  Code  of  the  Laws  of  England  ;  to 
whith  is  annexed,  the  New  Bankrupt  Law ;  arranged  in  the  Me- 
thod of  DomaCs  Civil  Law,  and  in  a  style  suited  to  the  hum- 
blest capacity ;  proposed  to  be  adopted  as  the  Statute  Law  of  the 
Realm.  By  Crofton  Uniacke,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 
Barrister  at  Law;  and  late  Judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty 
Court  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.     London.     1825. 

The  work,  the  title  of  which  we  have  given  above,  is  among 
the  numerous  signs  of  the  spirit  of  legal  improvement  which 
is  now  widely  diffused.     This  spirit  is  no  longer  confined  to 
speculative  philosophers,  but  has  extended  itself  to  the  cabi- 
nets and  councils  of  nations.     A  general  impression  seems  to 
prevail,  that  the  system  of  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  and 
of  the  procedure  by  which  justice  is  administered,  in  most  ci- 
vilized countries,  is  far  behind  the  improved  condition  of  the 
age,  and  the  increasing  demands  which  public  opinion  makes 
upon  the  rulers  of  the  states.     Every  other  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  in  a  state  of  progressive  and  rapid  improvement.  Why, 
then,  should  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  which  is  so  vitally 
important  to  the  happiness  of  society,  be  abandoned  to  the 
careless  and  occasional  efforts  of  reform  produced  by  its  more 
glaring  defects,  instead  of  being  brought  to  the  test  of  an  en- 
lightened philosophy,  and  systematically  examined  with  a  view 
to  its  revision  and  adaptation  to  the  new  order  of  things  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  improvement  of  other  branches  of 
knowledge?  The  words  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  his  speech  at  Bris- 
tol, which  are  quoted  by  the  author  of  this  letter  to  Lord  El- 
don,  appear  to  us  to  be  pregnant  with  meaning.     "  It  would 
appear,'1  says  that  eminent  statesman,  speaking  of  the  public 
affairs  of  Great  Britain,  "  that  the  whole  machine  of  society 
has  received  an  accelerating  impulse,  and  that  this  country  is 
beginning  a  course  of  prosperity  which  shall  exceed  all  that  has 
gone  before,  as  much  as  the  present  exceeds  all  past  expecta- 
tions."    This  is  not  only  true  of  England,  but  of  other  civi- 
lized countries,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  benighted  regions  of 
Austria  and  Russia.     In  every  other  European  nation,  and  the 
countries  colonized  by  Europe,  an  active  discussion  is  going  on 
upon  the  iaws  of  trade,  and  those  by  which  justice  is  adminis- 
tered.    The  respective  merit  of  written  codes,  and  of  com- 
mon law — of  different  systems  of  punishment  for  crimes — of 
the  organization  of  judicial  tribunals,  and  their  forms  of  pro- 
cedure— of  the  trial  by  jurv,  and  written  and  oral  evidence- 
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of  the  division  of  courts  of  justice  into  distinct  departments  of 
law  and  equity — all  these  subjects  are  investigated,  not  only  by 
learned  and  ingenious  individuals  in  private  stations,  but  by 
those  who  have  power  to  enforce  their  conclusions  with  the 
authority  of  the  state.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  these 
discussions  have  been  continued  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  the  codes  of  Napoleon.  It  is  a  great  mistake,  to  consider 
those  codes  as  the  first  attempt  in  modern  times  to  establish  a 
complete  system  of  written  law.  Long  before  the  name  of 
that  extraordinary  man  was  heard  of,  the  customary  law  of  the 
different  provinces  of  France  had  been  reduced  to  a  written 
text ;  and  the  beautiful  ordinances  of  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau 
had  nearly  completed  a  system  of  statutory  legislation,  which 
served  as  materials  for  the  new  civil  code  of  France.  More 
deliberate  examination  has  again  detected  numerous  imperfec- 
tions in  this  code.  But,  with  all  its  errors,  it  is  still  retained 
as  the  law,  not  only  of  France,  but  of  Holland  and  Italy.  In 
Holland  it  is  about  to  undergo  a  revision  and  modification.  In 
some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  it  has  already  passed 
through  that  process.  Throughout  Germany,  the  most  ani- 
mated discussions,  on  subjects  connected  with  the  science  of 
legislation,  are  going  on.  The  history  of  the  Roman  law  is 
diligently  studied,  and  its  principles  are  not  only  taught,  as  for- 
merly, in  the  learned  universities  of  that  intellectual  country, 
but  are  widely  diffused  in  periodical  journals,  which  keep  alive 
a  taste  for  this  branch  of  study. 

As  respects  the  controversy  about  common  and  written  law, 
it  appears  to  us,  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to 
abolish  the  common  law  upon  the  establishment  of  a  code. 
The  common  law,  or  some  other  supplementary  rule,  must 
always  exist  as  a  system  of  jurisprudence,  after  the  most  success- 
ful attempt  to  establish  a  complete  digest  of  statute  law.  In 
those  countries  of  Europe  where  written  codes  have  been  long 
established,  the  Roman  law  still  retains  its  authority  ;  as  a  sys^- 
tern  of  jurisprudence,  as  a  supplementary  rule  to  be  resorted 
to,  both  for  the  interpretation  of  the  code,  and  to  supply  its  de- 
fects. In  this  view,  it  is  expressively  called  by  the  French 
lawyers,  raison  ccritt.  The  same  office  must  probably  always 
be  performed  by  the  common  law  of  England,  in  those  countries 
which  have  been  governed  by  that  law,  even  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  civil  and  criminal  codes.  Nor  does  this  conces- 
sion diminish  the  weight  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  such 
codes.  No  man  will  urge  it  as  a  reason  against  the  establish- 
ment of  written  constitutions  of  government,  that  both  in  our 
national  and  our  state  constitutions  we  are  obliged  frequently 
to  resort  to  the  common  law.  not  only  to  ascertain  the  import 
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of  terms  used  in  them,  but  to  interpret  their  text,  and  to  sup- 
ply its  unavoidable  defects  and  omissions.  This  will  much  less 
frequently  happen  in  a  code  of  private  jurisprudence  ;  which 
must,  necessarily,  be  very  ditiuse,  and  comprehend  many  of 
those  minute  details  which  are  omitted  in  drawing  up  a  consti- 
tution of  government.  But  still,  we  think,  the  necessity  of  oc- 
casionally resorting  to  this  system  of  raison  ecrite  cannot  be 
entirely  avoided. 

To  return  from  this  digression.     The  bankrupt  law  of  Eng- 
land, the  nrst  foundations  of  which  were  laid  as  early  as  the 
rei^n  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth,  had  grown  up,  by  the 
gradual   accumulation  of  subsequent  statutes  amending  these, 
and  b\  a  long  series  of  judicial  interpretations  engrafted  upon 
the  original  text,  to  become  one  of  the  most  complex  titles  of 
English  jurisprudence.     Indeed,  the  study  of  this  head  of  the 
law  formed  almost  a  distinct  department  of  the  profession.  The 
determination  of  cases  in  bankruptcy,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  the  commissioners,  formed  one  of  the  most  laborious  portions 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  duties.      Voluminous  treatises  had 
been  written  upon  it.     But  all  these  efforts  of  the  legislature,  of 
the  eminent  men  who  have  held  the  great  seal,  and  of  the  learn- 
ed individuals  who  have  practised  in  bankruptcy  and  written 
upon  the  subject,  have  only  served  to  swell  this  indigested  mass 
of  materials  to  a  monstrous  pile,  in  the  labyrinth  of  which  there 
was  no  clue  to  guide  the  wanderer.     In  this  state  of  things,  the 
sub.ect  was  taken  up  by  parliament  at  its  last  session  ;  several  of 
the  old  statutes  were  repealed,  many  of  their  provisions  conso- 
lidated, some  of  the  judicial  interpretations  of  their  original 
text  incorporated  into  the  law,  and  the  whole  digested  into  one 
act.     Here  then  we  have  an  example,  in  one  very  important, 
overgrown,  and  complicated  title  of  the  law,  of  the  practicabi- 
lity of  what  has  been  gravely  pronounced  by  some  very  wise 
persons,  impossible.     That  it  is  not  a  perfect  system,  or  a  per- 
fect digest  of  an  imperfect  system,  may  be  readily  admitted. 
The  first  may  be  hereafter  shown  by  further  experience,  and 
the  last  Mr.  Uniacke  has  shown  in  the  little  work  before  us. 
But  that  it  is  the  combined  result  of  the  commercial  and  legal 
experience  of  England  for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  a 
convenient  consolidation  of  all  the  provisions  on  the  subject, 
which  that  long  experience  has  determined  it  wise  to  retain, 
into  one  statute,  of  no  very  great  length,  a  bare  inspection  of  the 
law  will  render  quite  manifest.      But  this  is  not  all.      This 
bankrupt  code  was  framed,  not  by  Jeremy  Bentham — not  by 
any  private  speculative  philosopher,  or  by  any  public  assembly 
of  levellers,  aiming  at  a  radical  reform  of  existing  institutions — 
it  was  framed  by  the  imperial  parliament  of  Great  Britain— by 
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king,  lords,  and  commons  : — and  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance about  this  remarkable  law,  and  which  characterizes  it  as 
forming  an  aera  in  British  legislation,  is  the  preamble  which  is 
prefixed  to  it :  "  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  laws  re- 
lating to  bankrupts,  and  to  simplify  the  language  thereof, 

AND  TO  CONSOLIDATE   THE   SAME,  SO  AMENDED  AND    SIMPLIFIED, 

in  one  act.  and  to  make  other  provisions  respecting  bankrupts, 
be  it  enacted,"  &c.  It  then  goes  on,  and  in  one  fell  swoop,  re- 
peals no  less  than  twenty-one  acts  of  parliaments,  beginning 
with  the  venerable  statute  of  the  34  and  35  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  c.  4,  and  ending  with  the  statute  of  the  5th  of  his  present 
majesty,  c.  98.  sparing  neither  old  age  nor  youth — neither  the 
wisdom  of  the  Eighth  Harry  nor  that  of  the  Fourth  George.  It 
then  proceeds,  with  what  must  appear  to  some  a  merciless  hand, 
(but  to  us  it  seems  too  sparing,)  to  lop  oil  the  useless  verbosity, 
and  dark  and  antiquated  phraseology,  of  the  enactments  it 
thinks  tit  to  retaiu ;  and  to  supply  the  place  of  those  it  entirely 
extirpates,  by  new  and  more  wholesome  provisions,  reducing  the 
whole  into  something  like  order  and  symmetry. 

Notwithstanding  these  improvements  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
new  act,  (which  was  passed  on  the  2d  May,  and  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  2d  of  September  last,)  Mr.  Uniacke  thinks  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  still  further  improvement  both  in  style  and  arrange- 
ment, and  for  that  purpose  has  translated  the  act,  (as  he  ex- 
presses it,)  so  as  to  render  its  language  more  plain  and  intelligible, 
and  reduce  its  size  at  least  one  third.  This  translation  was 
published  some  time  since  by  Mr.  Lang,  in  the  New-York  Ga- 
zette, and  therefore  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with  an 
analysis  of  it,  which  we  had  intended  to  prepare  and  lay  before 
them. 

We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  express  our  wish,  that  as 
the  subject  of  a  bankrupt  code  seems  to  be  taken  up  in  earnest 
by  congress,  due  attention  may  be  paid  to  the  revision  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  bills  which  have  been  heretofore  presented 
on  the  subject,  and  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  substan- 
tive alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  English  bankrupt 
laws  by  this  new  statute,  so  far  as  they  shall  appear  to  be 
adapted  to  our  peculiar  circumstances.  It  seems  indeed  ex- 
traordinary that  one  of  the  most  important  powers  with  which 
congress  is  invested  by  the  national  constitution,  should  have 
remained  so  long  unexecuted.  We  can  hardly  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  a  great  commercial  country  can  long  exist,  in  any 
tolerable  order,  without  a  bankrupt  code.  That  this  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  nation,  in  a  country  divided  into  so 
many  jurisdictions  as  this  is,  seems  to  be  self-evident.  It  is  true, 
that  the  English  bankrupt  laws  do  not  extend  to  Scotland  and 
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Ireland,  or  to  the  British  colonies ;  but  we  afe  to  remember, 
that  they  extend  to  all  persons  resident  in  England,  whether  na- 
tives or  aliens  ;  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce 
of  the  British  empire  centres,  and  is  carried  on,  in  England, 
where  its  active  agents  reside,  and  are  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  bankrupt  laws.  But  in  this  country,  divided,  as  it  is,  into 
twenty-four  different  jurisdictions,  each  having  its  peculiar  sys- 
tem for  the  collection  of  debts  and  the  relief  of  insolvent  debt- 
ors, great  confusion  and  inconvenience  has  already  arisen,  and 
must  at  last  become  inextricable,  without  the  establishment  of 
uniform  laws  on  this  interesting  subject.  The  commercial  cre- 
dit of  the  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  injured  by  it  to 
a  degree  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  We  are  very  sen- 
sible of  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  a  system  of  bankrupt  laws  to 
the  various  wants,  and  habits,  and  local  institutions  of  our  wide 
spread  empire  ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  these  difficulties  are 
insuperable.  Any  uniform  system,  however  imperfect,  would 
be  preferable  to  the  present  chaos  of  state  regulation — of  insol- 
vent laws,  and  attachment  laws,  and  execution  laws,  constantly 
fluctuating  with  the  changing  policy  of  the  different  states, 
operating  in  the  most  unjust  and  partial  manner  upon  foreign 
creditors,  and  confining  the  unfortunate  debtor  to  the  limits  of 
the  local  jurisdiction  within  which  he  has  obtained  his  discharge. 
We  are,  however,  satisfied,  that  the  American  legal  mind,  availing 
itself  of  the  lights  of  experience  in  other  countries,  is  compe- 
tent to  frame  a  bankrupt  code,  which  shall  be  superior  to  any 
other  that  has  yet  been  devised,  both  in  simplicity  and  efficacy. 
If  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  this,  it  must  arise, 
not  from  the  want  of  skill  in  our  legislators,  but  from  the  state  of 
morals  and  of  manners  which  has  grown  up  under  the  present 
lax  and  confused  system,  and  which  will  not  endure  those  de- 
cisive remedies  which  alone  can  be  efficacious.  They  will  at 
least  have  the  consolation  of  Solon,  if  they  cannot  give  their 
countrymen  the  best  possible  laws,  they  will  give  them  the  best 
which  they  are  capable  of  receiving. 
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Whfn  this  journal  was  first  started,  under  a  different  title,  strong 
doubts  were  entertained,  by  many  judicious  and  reflecting  individuals,  as 
to  the  meaning  of  its  name;  and  perhaps,  if  its  godfathers  had  been  per- 
fectly ingenuous,  they  would  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  have  satis- 
fied the  laudable  curiosity  and  rational  septicism  of  those  who  quarrelled 
with  the  mysterious  appellation.  If  there  be  any  who  yet  feel  uneasy 
about  this  matter,  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  referring  them  for  in- 
formation to  those  who  stood  sponsors  for  the  beautiful  work  before  us, 
to  the  title  of  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  make  no  objections;  although 
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we  fear  it  may  affect  dangerously  some  weak  nerves,  and  sound  to  their 
nice  ears  like  the  '  Herculean  Balsam,"  whilome  advertised  as  a  grand 
specific  in  this  city. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  little  volume, 
both  for  matter  and  manner,  as  a  specimen  of  American  manufacture,, 
and  as  it  will  bear  comparison,  without  prejudice,  with  any  of  the  similar 
publications  of  the  English  press.  For  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  its  ty- 
pographical execution,  we  have  not  seen  its  rival  in  any  book  printed  in 
this  country. 

It  has  been  supplied  with  its  literary  materials  entirely  by  native  wri- 
ters ;  and  at  least  half  its  contents  is  from  the  pens  of  authors  in  this  city. 
"The  Eve  of  St.  John,"  "  A  Tale  of  Mystery,"  and  the  "  Spanish  Girl  of 
the  Cordilleras,"  from  the  same  prolific  pen,  will  be  read  with  universal 
pleasure  ;  and  although  the  author's  reputation  has  been  long  established, 
we  know  not  but  it  may  be  even  enhanced  by  the  perusal  of  these  stories, 
in  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  often  smiled  with  him  in  the  sallies  of 
his  native  humour,  or  who  have  confessed  the  strength  of  his  caustic  ta- 
lent, when  he  has  employed  the  power  of  his  satire  against  the  libellers  of 
our  country-     The  first  of  these  tales,  (and,  in  our  opinion,  the  best,  both 
for  plot  and  execution,)  is  the  narration  of  the  persecution  and  murder  of 
a  young  Greek  girl  and  her  lover,  by  a  Turkish  tyrant.     Whether  it  be 
founded  on  any  particular  facts  we  know  not ;  but  too  many  similar  re- 
corded instances  of  remorseless  and  abominable  oppression  in  the  annals 
of  Mahometan   sway,  give  to  this  well  told  fiction  the  pathos  and  the 
eloquence  of  truth.       The  "Tale  of  Mystery,"  which  we   have   also 
relished   exceedingly,    is   an   account   of  the    melancholy  and   gentle- 
manlike deportment  and  demise  of  one  Mr.  Jacob  Stump,  who  died,  as 
his  fathers  before  him  had  done,  "  without  a  disease."     Whether  the 
cause  of  this  premature  dissolution  of  Jacob  and  his  ancestors,  is  intend- 
ed to  be  discoverable  in  the  necessity  of  their  wearing,  for  constant  pe- 
nance  and   mortification,    their  unfortunate  surname,   or  to  whatever 
source  this  family  disease  might  be  traced,  we  think  the  parents  of  the 
hero  showed  great  good  sense  and  taste,  in  not  tacking  to  his  inevitable 
cognomen  any  preposterous  heathen  appellation.     They  found  him  a 
Stump  ;  and  they  christened  him  plain  Jacob.     Had  they  made  him 
carry  on  the  back  of  his  familiar  title,  the  tremendous  heroic  weight  of 
Arraxerxes,  or  Agamemnon,  he  would  surely  have  sunk  into  an  earlier,  a 
more  untimely  grave.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  at  home,  and  the  fidelity 
of  its  descriptive  parts  will  be  at  once  recognised  by  all  "who  have  travel- 
led in  steam-boats,  or  made  the  fashionable  summer  exclusion.     Were 
we,  at  this  season  of  festivity,  in  a  cynic  vein,  we  should  object  to  the 
"  Spanish  Girl  of  the  Cordilleras,"  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  its  plot. 
The  story,  however,  such  as  it  is,  is  told  pleasantly  and  gracefully. 

"  The  Catholic  Iroquois,"  by  the  author  of  Redwood,  relates  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  an  Indian  girl,  who,  after  having  been  educated  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  married  to  a  young  Frenchman,  is  carried  away  by  her 
savage  father  and  his  tribe,  after  the  destruction  of  her  husband,  and  the 
settlement  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  devoted  to  the  funeral  pyre,  on  her 
refusal  to  embrace  the  faith  of  her  kindred,  and  a  husband  from  among 
their  people.  Wre  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  deeply  interesting  and 
pathetic  narrative,  of  equal  length,  than  this.  The  writer  has  evinced 
all  her  usual  ability  in  the  introduction,  in  which  the  legend  is  naturally 
and  happily  introduced ;  in  the  local  descriptions  of  scenery  ;  in  por- 
traying the  prominent  characters,  and  in  the  management  of  the  inri- 
dents. 
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We  have  only  one  remark  to  make,  by  way  of  suggestion,  and  perhaps 
it  is  hypercritical.  We  had  thought,  that  the  notion  of  human  sacrifice, 
or  the  dedication  of  human  victims  to  any  particular  god,  as  belonging 
to  the  customs  of  our  Aborigines,  had  been  disproved,  and  expioued. 
The  martyrdom  of  the  Indian  girl,  might  have  taken  place  with  as 
much  propriety,  and  been  made  equally  effective,  without  the  intro- 
duction of  this  questionable  superstition.  Be  this  as  it  may,  every  reader 
of  feeling  will  do  homage  to  the  genius  of  the  author,  in  perusing  this 
brief  sto?y.  The  characters  of  the  good  priest,  and  of  the  two  Indian 
sisters,  the  one  of  whom  had  devoted  herself  to  the  solitude  of  the  clois- 
ter, while  the  other  could  not  break  the  tendrils  of  natural  feeling  which 
bound  herio  this  world,  with  its  hopes,  and  fears,  and  sympathies,  are 
drawn  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  H'Kenzle.  The  conclusion  ap- 
proaches to  the  sublime. 

Of  the  two  lemaining  tales  in  this  volume,  the  first,  which  is  called, 
"  A  Revolutionary  Story,"  has  no  particular  merit,  except  that  it  is  writ- 
ten in  good  English.  Dr.  Johnson  has  very  justly  remarked,  that  it  re- 
quires no  great  stretch  of  ingenuity  to  dispose  of  the  characters  in  a  fable, 
by  kiHingriiern  all  off.  There  are  so  many  different  ways  of  departing  this 
life,  other  than  by  the  regular  course  of  professional  assistance,  that  one 
has  no  difficulty  in  cutting  to  pieces  the  tangled  knot  of  his  own  tying,  by 
strewing  the  stage,  as  in  Tom  Thumb,  or  Bombastes  Furioso,  with  the 
murdered  victims  of  his  sanguinary  but  uninventive  imagination.  A 
tale  of  disastrous  love,  where  the  parties  to  the  suit  are  got  rid  of  by  a 
simple  suggestion  on  the  record,  that  one  died  of  a  broken  henrt,  and  the 
other  for  grief  at  the  loss,  requires  much  poetical  embellishment,  or  unu- 
sual pathos  in  the  narration,  to  save  it  from  the  oblivion  which  has  past 
over  so  many  doleful  compositions  of  a  like  lugubrious,  but  unoriginal 
character. 

"  The  Waldstetten"  is  of  a  different  order,  though  founded  on  the  same 
basis,  of  an  unfortunate  attachment,  and  terminating  as  unhappily,  in 
the  death  of  the  lovers.  The  scene,  and  time  of  its  action,  are  laid  in 
the  heroic  days  of  Switzerland;  and  the  main  incident  is  the  voluntary 
self-devotion  of  Arnold  de  Winkelreid.  The  author  appears  to  have 
made  himself  at  hbme,  among  the  lakes  and  mountains,  which  he  paints 
with  novuigar  pencil;  and  his  fiction,  in  connexion  with  the  historical 
matter  introduced,  is  managed  with  much  skill  and  effect. 

The  descriptive  sketches  of  Paris,  from  "  Pere  la  Cfliaise,"  "  Scenes 
on  the  St  Lawrence,"  "  Naples"  and  "  Athens,"  accompany  ing  the  respec- 
tive engravings^  are  written  with  much  grace,  and  with  great  purity  of 
style.  Of  the  poetry,  generally,  we  must  speak  in  more  qualified  phrase- 
ology. It  is  all  very  respectable,  and  some  of  it  is  very  pretty ;  but  its 
prevailing  character  is  that  of  mediocrity.  "  The  Dream,"  is  decidedly 
flat.  The  writer  of  the  "  Legend  of  the  Forest,"  is  undoubtedly  a 
poet;  and  there  is  much  poetry  in  this  production.  We  think,  however, 
that  he  has  taken  toogreat  liberties  with  the  superstitions  of  our  Aborigines, 
and  interwoven  with  them  too  much  of  eastern  mythology,  producing  a 
texture  sometimes  inconsistent  and  inappropriate. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  volume  is  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  our 
native  writers,  and  the  laudable  enterprise  of  the  publishers  Its  plan  is 
extremely  well  calculated  to  elicit  the  powers  of  genius,  by  preserving 
in  a  more  enduring  form  its  fugitive  efforts.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate present  for  the  season  ;  and  we  hope  the  extent  of  its  sale  will 
-orrespond  with  its  external  and  intrinsic  merits. 
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STORIES  OF  A  COCK  AND  BULL. 

THE  BEAU'S  TALE. HISTORY  OF  COUNT  R — 


I  was  born,  began  the  count,  in  the  province  of  New- York, 
of  one  of  the  first  families  in  it.  By  the  first,  I  mean,  one  of 
the  first  that  came  over  from  Holland.  My  great  ancestor  ac- 
companied Hendrick  Hudson  on  the  voyage,  which  ended  in 
the  discovery  of  the  New-Netherlands,  but  in  what  capacity  I 
cannot  tell ;  and  from  his  not  having  exercised  any  particular 
functions  on  board,  I  think  1  may  fairly  conclude  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman passenger.  In  addition  to  this  presumptive  claim  to 
distinction,  it  is  on  record  that  he  killed  the  first  bear  that  ever 
fell  b)  the  hands  of  a  white  man  in  the  province.  When  it  is 
considered  how  large  a  portion  of  the  great  families  abroad,  de- 
rive their  origin  and  distinction  from  the  performance  of  ex- 
ploits not  half  so  innocent,  not  to  say  as  useful,  as  that  of  my 
ancestor,  1  think  I  have  fairly  made  out  my  pedigree,  and  shall 
insist  upon  it  no  farther.  If  any  other  proofs  of  honourable 
descent  were  necessary,  they  might  be  found  in  the  utter  ob- 
scurity that  shrouds  the  memory  of  his  forefathers.  This,  in 
itself,  is  equal  to  a  certificate  from  the  herald's  office,  since,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  a  fa- 
mily, is  the  total  oblivion  of  its  founder.  If  it  has  subsisted 
long  enough  for  him  to  be  entirely  forgotten,  his  descendants 
may  make  him  out  a  hero  or  demi-god,  and  let  him  perform  as 
many  impossibilities  as  they  please. 

I  have  it  from  the  best  authority,  that  my  ancestor  was  a  very 
clever  fellow,  who  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who  make 
their  fortunes  by  making  themselves  either  useful  or  agreeable 
to  great  men.  Their  sole  study  is  human  nature,  not  in  books, 
but  the  great  volume  of  the  world  5  and  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  their  learning  consists  in  the  science,  which  is  sometimes 
dignified  with  the  honourable  appellation  of  toad  eating.  When 
you  know  as  much  of  the  world  as  I  do,  you  will  discover  that 
this  class  of  persons  have  more  to  do  in  the  government  of 
mankind  than  you  imagine.  My  ancestor  was  an  adept  in  this 
science,  and  continued  in  favour  with  a  succession  of  govern- 
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ors,  who  never  agreed  in  any  one  thing,  hut  in  considering  him 
a  very  clever  fellow,  and  rewarding  him  accordingly.  Most  of 
the  thriving  gentlemen  of  this  class,  of  the  present  day,  have 
borrowed  a  leaf  out  of  his  book  beyond  doubt.  At  that  time, 
the  governors  exercised  the  prerogative  of  giving  away  as 
much  land  as  they  pleased ;  and  whole  manors  were  sometimes 
bestowed  by  their  excellencies  on  their  favourites,  particularly 
after  dinner.  We  have  it  in  the  family,  that  my  great  ancestor 
once  received  a  patent  for  a  number  of  city  lots,  for  delighting 
his  Excellency  Governor  Van  Twiller  with  a  jovial  Dutch 
song ;  and  a  grant  of  a  square  mile  in  King's  county,  for  a  joke 
upon  the  Yankees  of  Connecticut  river,  which  caused  Governor 
Kieft  to  laugh  himself  into  great  good  humour,  and  saved  those 
arch  interlopers  from  a  furious  proclamation.  It  was  some- 
thing to  be  a  governor,  and  it  was  worth  while  to  make  one's 
self  agreeable  to  a  governor,  in  those  times.  No  wonder  peo- 
ple were  so  much  more  agreeable  and  witty  than  at  present. 
Now,  forsooth,  all  that  a  governor  can  do,  is  to  give  away  a  few 
petty  offices,  not  worth  the  tenth  part  of  the  moiety  of  a  good 
song,  or  a  tolerable  joke  ;  and  his  only  prerogative  consists  in 
the  privilege  of  a  goose  at  Christmas,  to  be  shot  at  by  every 
rogue  in  the  parish,  not  for  sixpence,  but  for  nothing. 

My  great  ancestor,  by  his  meritorious  services,  was  reward- 
ed with  grant  upon  grant,  so  that,  in  a  little  time,  he  had  a  right 
to  an  immense  property,  which,  at  that  time,  was  worth  little 
or  nothing.  However,  as  he  paid  no  taxes,  the  possession  did 
not  actually  ruin  him.  He  died  full  of  years,  full  of  lands,  and 
full  of  glory  ;  for  it  is  related,  that  the  governor  of  that  day  fol- 
lowed the  body  to  the  grave,  and  ordered  Captain  Paulus 
Kryff  to  fire  minute  guns  all  the  while.  True  it  is,  that  the 
powder,  being  intended  for  trafficking  with  the  Indians,  was  so 
bad,  that  the  swivel  only  went  off  twice  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony. His  excellency  was  wroth,  and  called  the  contractor  to 
account;  but  he  justified  himself  triumphantly  by  hinting,  that 
as  the  Indians  undoubtedly  intended  to  use  the  powder  in  shoot- 
ing Christians,  both  piety  and  humanity  inculcated  the  neces- 
sity of  cheating  the  villains.  I  am  thus  particular  in  dwelling 
on  the  history  of  my  great  great  ancestor,  because,  as  he  was 
the  only  one  of  the  name,  except  myself,  that  ever  shed  a  ray 
of  glory  as  far  into  the  world  as  the  end  of  his  nose,  I  felt 
bound  in  honour  to  make  the  most  of  him,  for  the  credit  of  the 
family.  I  shall,  therefore,  bury  them  all  quietly  in  the  old 
Dutch  church-yard,  leaving  it  to  the  writers  of  epitaphs  to  tell 
as  many  lies  about  them  as  they  please,  and  proceed  directly  to 
my  own  particular  biography. 
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The  first  decided  indication  of  character  I  exhibited,  was  a 
taste  for  finery,  which,  I  believe,  I  can  trace  to  a  pink  silk  bon- 
net, bedecked  with  a  whole  rose  bush,  and  a  worked  muslin 
cloak  lined  with  lilac,  which  my  godmother  presented  me  with 
on  my  second  birthday.     From  that  time  I  cried  for  every 
piece  of  finery  1  saw  ;  and  as  I  was  never,  thank  Heaven,  de- 
nied any  thing,  because  I  had  beautiful  curly  hair,  and  my  pa- 
rents were  rich  enough  to  afford  it,  1  was  the  envy  of  all  the 
little  masters,  misses,  their  papas,  mamas,  rulers,  aunts,  god- 
fathers and  godmothers,  and  so  completely  the  admiration  of 
my  teachers,  that  they  never  taught  me  any  thing.     As  I  grew 
up,  my  taste  for  dress  grew  with,  or  rather  outgrew  me  ;  so 
that,  when  quite  a  boy,  I  dressed  like  a  full  grown  beau,  and 
was  considered  quite  a  premature  genius.     Alas  !  my  young 
friends,  it  was  some  distinction  at  that  time  to  be  finely  dress- 
ed, for  then  it  was  the  living  of  a  gentleman.     But  this  vicious 
republicanism  has  levelled  every  thing  to  the  dust.     Kings  are 
now  but  men ;  and  a  fine  coat  does  not  even  indicate  that  a  man 
is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  it.     It  is  now  quite  impossible  to  tell 
a  gentleman  by  his  dress,  so  that  he  is  actually  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  his  manners,  education,  and  acquirements,  for  that 
distinction.     No  wonder  we  have  so  few  gentlemen  now-a- 
days. 

For  my  part,  I  despised  learning,  as  only  fit  for  schoolmasters, 
and  such  poor  creatures  as  could  not  afford  to  dress  like  gentle- 
men.    From  sixteen  to  twenty,  my  principal  pleasure  and  em- 
ployment was,  walking  through  William-street,  at  that  time  the 
great  emporium,  admiring  the  finery  of  the  milliners'  shops,  and 
making  myself  acquainted  with  the  fashions.     There  were  no 
French  milliners  then  to  clap  monstrocities  on  the  heads  of 
our  poor  girls  at  pleasure,  so  that  they  might  look  like  little 
poles,  with  great  pigeon  houses  on  the  top  of  them.     A  bonnet 
that  would  fill  a  whole  bow  window  was  unknown  ;  and  if  a 
fine  lady  wanted  to  cut  a  figure,  instead  of  a  great  hat,  she  put 
on  a  great  petticoat,  and  sailed  into  a  ball  room  like  the  sign  of 
the  globe  with  a  woman's  head  sticking  out  of  the  middle. 
These  were  the  times  !  when  a  lady  was  absolutely  impregna- 
ble ;  and  a  gallant  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  cooing  around 
her  like  a  cock  pigeon,  without  ever  getting  within  the  magic 
circle. 

But  to  return  ;  I  became  a  mighty  frequenter  of  milliners' 
shops,  and  from  admiring  the  finery,  came  at  last  to  admire  the 
little  milliners  who  dispensed  it.  Indeed,  1  became  so  alarm- 
ingly smitten  with  a  little  Dutch  vender  of  straw  bonnets,  with 
blue  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  a  right  plump  round  figure,  that 
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my  parents  became  seriously  uneasy  lest  I  should  commit  the 
enormous  sin  of  matrimony  with  her.  They  determined  to 
send  me  upon  the  grand  tour  to  preserve  my  virtue,  and  keep 
me  out  of  mischief.     The  idea  of  the  grand  tour  was  sublime 

^  overwhelmed  me  with  anticipations  of  I  did  not  know 

what,  but  of  something  inexpressible,  inconceivable,  and  in- 
evitably exquisite.  The  whole  city  talked  of  the  matter,  and 
Dominie  Frelinghuysen  called  upon  my  mother  to  warn  her 
seriously  of  the  dangers  of  the  seas.  But  she  defied  the  do- 
minie, and  all  his  works,  like  a  heroine ;  the  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves  was  nothing  to  the  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  little  Dutch  milliner.  1  turned  my  back 
upon  her  most  heroically  ;  and  the  jade,  such  is  the  inconstancy 
of  the  sex,  instead  of  pining  away,  and  breaking  her  heart,  a 
little  while  after,  married  the  degenerate  son  of  a  soap-boiler. 

I  pass  over  the  tears  of  my  parents,  and  the  sage  admoni- 
tions of  my  good  mother,  who,  though  she  spoiled  me,  1  shall  die 
loving  with  all  my  heart.  She  furnished  me  with  a  store  of 
pickles,  sweetmeats,  and  cakes,  to  solace  me  on  the  voyage, 
and  cautioned  me  over  and  over  again,  against  the  opera 
dancers,  the  Dutch  milliners,  and  the  lions  in  the  tower ;  the 
good  dominie  gave  me  a  little  Heidelberg  catechism,  with  the 
blessing  of  his  worthy  old  heart ;  and  thus  spiritually  and  tem- 
porally fortified,  we  set  sail  one  fine  May  morning.  As  we 
glided  smoothly  down  the  bay,  the  beauties  of  the  scene  and 
the  season,  for  the  first  time,  struck  upon  my  heart,  and  I  could 
not  help  asking  of  myself,  where,  in  the  wide  world,  1  should 
meet  with  any  thing  so  gloriously  lovely.  Feelings  of  this  sort 
were  not  apt  to  come  over  me  often,  and  for  that  reason  I  re- 
member them  on  account  of  their  novelty. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  end,  the  beginning  of  the  grand 
tour,  taking  one's  departure  from  New- York,  is  to  be  remem- 
bered with  utter  abhorrence.  Before  I  lost  sight  of  the  land, 
I  was  overtaken  by  that  sickness  which  is  the  more  intolerable, 
because  it  seldom,  if  ever,  puts  a  man  out  of  his  misery,  by 
putting  an  end  to  him.  My  whole  system  partook  of  the  roll- 
ing of  the  ship,  and  a  grand  vouleversement  took  place,  like  that 
which  your  modern  geologists  suppose  to  have  produced  the 
wrecks,  fragments,  and  out-of-place  matters,  which,  but  for  this, 
would  puzzle  people  that  nothing  else  can  puzzle  1  believe.  I 
exclaimed  against  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  it  is.  I  cast  forth 
from  my  mouth  the  grand  tour,  and  the  little  Dutch  milliner ; 
and  when  1  beheld  the  captain,  and  his  more  experienced  pas- 
sengers, taking  their  meals  with  symptoms  of  insufferable  satis- 
faction, I  consigned  eating  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  came  near 
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to  wishing  every  mouthful  would  be  their  last.  In  short,  this 
sea-sickness  did  what  Dominie  Frelinghuysen's  exhortations 
could  never  do;  it  made  me  despise  this  world,  and  the  things 
of  this  world — for  the  time  being.  I  remember  1  offered  a  jack 
tar  all  my  pickles  and  sweetmeats,  the  very  thought  of  which  I 
abhorred,  if  he  would  only  do  me  the  favour  to  throw  me  over- 
board. But  he  only  laughed  in  my  face,  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  "  fresh  water  sailors." 

In  a  few  days,  however,  my  troubles  passed  away,  and  I  be- 
came more  reconciled  to  my  situation.  1  recovered  my  appe- 
tite, and  that  is  always  sure  to  put  a  man  in  good  humour, 
provided  he  has  wherewithal  to  satisfy  it.  And  here  1  cannot 
but  notice  a  strange  thing  that  happened  to  me.  The  sea-sick- 
ness entirely  cured  me  of  my  passion  for  the  little  milliner,  from 
which  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  love  is  a  bodily  rather  than 
a  mental  disease,  and  a  sea  voyage  the  best  possible  specific  for 
its  cure.  I  landed  in  good  time  in  England.  People  may  talk 
of  the  bluff,  abrupt,  ill-humoured  sincerity  of  the  English,  but 
for  my  part  I  was  not  troubled  much  with  it.  1  had  plenty  of 
money,  which  1  was  not  niggard  of,  and  money  will  make  even 
John  Bull  polite.  Nobody  ever  told  me  any  ill-natured  truths  ; 
and  I  cannot  sufficient!)  impress  it  on  the  inexperience  of  my 
young  friends,  that  this  exemption  from  unpleasant  remarks,  or 
insuperable  friendly  admonitions,  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings accompanying  the  possession  of  wealth.  The  poor  are 
actually  condemned  to  the  misery  of  hearing  the  truth,  while 
it  is  the  happy  prerogative  of  the  rich  to  listen  for  ever  to  the 
tuneful  lullaby  of  delicious  flattery.  I  finished  my  tour  in 
England,  without,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  hearing  a  single  uncivil 
remark  at  my  expense ;  but  then  1  paid  for  it,  I  confess.  Yet, 
after  all,  when  we  come  to  the  point,  what  is  superfluous  wealth 
good  for,  except  to  purchase  bows,  civil  speeches,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  vulgar  ? 

From  England  1  crossed  the  channel  to  France,  where  I 
found  every  thing  much  cheaper  than  in  England,  especially 
civility.  Here  I  purchased  the  title  of  "  my  lord,"  of  the 
landlord,  for  a  douceur  of  five  franks.  I  had  heard  that  titles 
were  very  cheap  in  Europe,  but  had  no  idea  they  ccc)d  be  pur- 
chased for  so  little.  There  is  nothing  in  England  1  J  London, 
and  nothing  in  France  but  Paris — so  to  Paris  I  wtut,  without 
looking  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  all  the  way.  In  truth,  I 
took  an  anodyne,  that  I  might  sleep  through  the  journey,  and  thus 
avoid  the  tedium  of  such  a  long  ride.  Being  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  French  language,  I  hired  a  valet,  to  talk,  think,  decide, 
and  act  for  me  on  all  occasions.     He  rid  me  of  a  vast  deal  of 
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trouble,  but  then  I  paid  well  for  it.  But  what  of  that  ?  Where 
is  the  use  of  being  rich,  if  one  can't  do  every  thing,  but  eat, 
drink,  anJ  be  merry— by  proxy. 

At  Paris  I  ran  a  glorious  r  ice.  By  dint  of  spending  money 
like  a  prince,  I  actually  excited  the  notice  of  some  of  the  beau 
mondr,  and  in  passing  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  one  day, 
in  my  splendid  equipage,  I  had  the  superior  delight  of  hearing 
hi;n  ask  who  I  was.  I  wrote  an  account  of  this  to  my  mother, 
and  my  bills  were  duly  honoured.  Alas  !  my  dear  young 
friends,  it  was  something  to  be  a  prince  in  those  times.  His 
very  glance  conferred  immortality  ;  and  the  qualifications  of  a 
black  leg,  or  a  debauchee,  became  ennobled  in  his  person.  But 
times  are  changed  ;  and  such  are  the  abject  notions  of  quality 
now  prevailing,  1  am  told  even  in  France,  that  the  first  prince 
of  the  blood  is  actually  obliged  to  depend  for  some  portion  of 
his  respectability,  upon  the  low-born  pretension  of  merit  and 
virtue. 

1  figured  at  the  Palais  Royal  ;  1  figured  at  the  opera  ;  and 
I  figured  at  court,  where  1  was  introduced  by  a  blunder.  My 
valet,  either  through  ignorance  or  design,  had  given  me  out  as 
a  descendant  of  Columbus,  instead  merely  of  a  companion  of 
Hendrick  Hudson.  The  descendant  of  the  discoverer  of  a 
new  world  was  condescendingly  considered  as  fit  to  be  received 
at  the  court  of  the  grand  monarque  of  the  old,  and  I  was  at 
the  summit  of  human  glory.  But  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  and  the  descendant  of  the  companion 
of  the  immortal  Hudson  was  prohibited  the  court.  Nay,  I  was 
told,  that  the  sanctuary  was  considered  as  polluted — the  au- 
dience chamber  was  actually  new  painted  and  gilded — the 
stair-case  leading  to  the  king's  apartments  replaced  by  new 
steps  of  marble,  and  a  general  purification  took  place,  at  an 
expense  of  half  a  million  of  livres.  1  was  not  worth  putting 
in  the  bastile,  or  I  should  certainly  have  been  sent  there. 

After  this,  it  was  impossible  to  breathe  or  have  a  being  at 
Paris,  and  acordingly  I  went  to  Italy,  where  I  fell  in  love  with 
the  Italian  opera  •,  and  what  was  worse,  with  an  Italian  opera 
dancer,  who  became  deeply  smitten  with  me  the  moment  she 
was  properly  certified  that  I  could  afford  to  be  in  love — with  an 
Italian  op w  dancer.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  an  angel,  at  least 
she  appea.e'd  so  on  the  stage;  and  she  took  care  that  I  should 
never  see  her  off  of  it,  but  in  the  dim  obscurity,  so  dear  to 
the  votaries  of  love,  and  so  especially  dear  to  those  bashful 
signoras  who  have  seen  their  best  days.  Now  it  was  that  my 
money  flew  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  that  my  bills  poured 
10  fast  upon  the  old  gentleman,  that  had  it  not  been  for  mv  re- 
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ception  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  my  intimacy  with  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  bearing  tiie  bend  sinister  on  his  escutcheon 
who  borrowed  my  moi.e),  of  ail  which  1  had  duly  certified  my 
treasurer,  1  believe  he  would  have  irretrievably  dishonoured 
me  by  letting  them  be  protested.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
hint,  that  1  might  better  have  married  the  little  Dutch  milliner. 

In  process  of  time,  it  came  to  his  ears,  through  the  medium 
of  some  malignant  persons,  who  envied  my  honours,  that  I  had 
been  ignominiously  dismissed  the  court  of  France,  for  not  being 
the  descendant  of  Christopher  Columbus.  This  news,  coming 
on  the  back  of  some  heavy  drafts,  quite  put  him  out  of  pa- 
tience, and  he  peremptorily  ordered  me  home.  By  the  same 
vessel  came  a  letter  from  my  mother,  telling  me  to  stay  if  I 
wished,  and  she  would  take  care  to  settle  the  matter  of  my 
disobedience.  Indeed,  if  she  had  not  written,  1  should  have 
staid,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  a  boy  who  has  had  his  way  all  his 
life,  will  commence  being  an  obedient  son  just  as  he  becomes  a 
man.  But,  unluckily,  m)  good  mother,  not  long  afterwards, 
learned  that  1  was  desperately  in  love  with  an  Italian  opera 
dancer.  At  that  time,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  intense 
horror  with  which  our  worth)  respectable  Dutch  dames  con- 
templated these  capering  signoras.  Ail  that  was  ever  written, 
sung,  or  dreamed ;  all  that  reality  or  imagination  had  ever  pre- 
sented or  conjured  up,  concerning  the  arts,  the  wiles,  and  the 
wickedness  of  women,  was  embodied  of  their  ideas  of  these 
light-footed  dames.  My  mother  was  convinced  that  I  would 
be  stripped  of  ail  I  had,  then  abandoned,  and  then  assassinated 
by  a  whiskered  bravo  with  a  stiletto  a  yard  long.  She  happen- 
ed to  be  right  in  her  first  and  second,  and  her  third  might  have 
come  to  pass  in  time. 

She  first  wrote  to  beseech  me,  and  afterwards  commanded 
me,  on  her  blessing,  to  come  home.  But  I  had  been  too  well 
instructed,  to  obey  her.  She  then  adopted  the  infallible  system 
of  cutting  off  my  supplies,  which  sorely  put  me  to  my  trumps. 
But  I  had  established  a  credit  with  my  banker,  who  continued 
to  supply  me  with  mone)  until  the  return  of  a  bill  which  I  had 
drawn  to  reimburse  him.  From  that  time,  both  the  banker's 
coffers,  and  the  heart  of  my  signora,  wTere  hermetically  seal- 
ed against  me.  It  is,  indeed,  amazing  to  see  how  her  love 
changed,  as  by  miracle,  the  moment  she  discovered  the  fatal 
truth.  That  very  day  she  wrote  me  a  letter  full  of  tender  re- 
proaches for  having  deceived  her  unsuspecting  innocence  with 
an  idea  of  my  immense  riches,  and  that  night,  instead  of  ap- 
pearing with  a  decent  sobriety  due  to  the  occasion,  danced  a 
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furious  ruffa,  which  shot  a  German  prince  right  through  the 

heart. 

I  was  now  poor  and  forsaken  ;  my  spirit  and  purse  both  ex- 
hausted, and  concluded,  rather  than  starve,  or  live  upon  the 
supplies  of  what  they  called  soup,  daily  doled  out  at  the  mo- 
nasteries to  idle  scoundrels,  to  come  to  terms  with  my  un- 
natural father.  Accordingly,  I  wrote  him  word,  if  he  would 
forgive  me,  and  pay  my  debts,  I  would  forgive  him,  and  run  in 
debt  no  more.  My  mother  thought  the  terms  quite  reasona- 
ble, and  the  treaty  was  carried  into  effect  forthwith.  I  bade 
an  everlasting  adieu  to  Italy,  whose  tutelary  power,  from  hav- 
ing once  been  a  high,  haughty,  unconquerable  Roman,  is  now 
metamorphosed  into  a  voluptuous  nymph,  spending  her  soul  in 
dying  airs,  and  seducing  motions  :  an  angel  without,  a  sensual- 
ist within. 

On  my  return  I  took  the  city  by  storm.  At  that  time,  a  young 
fellow  that  had  made  the  grand  tour,  was  looked  upon  here  in  the 
light  in  which  the  Musselman  views  a  pious  devotee  that  has  just 
returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  His  manners  were  the 
standard  of  elegance — his  opinions  the  umpires  of  taste — his 
attentions  the  hope  of  the  belles,  and  his  dress  the  despair  of 
the  beaux.  But  now,  the  times  are  sadly  altered.  They  cross 
the  Atlantic  with  as  little  ceremony  or  preparation  as  were  used 
formerly  in  crossing  the  fc^ast  river  ferry  ;  and  people  think  no 
more  of  a  grand  tourist,  than  of  a  young  fellow  that  has  galloped 
round  Lake's-tour  on  a  hack  horse.  Blessed  be  my  stars,  which 
ordained  that  my  youthful  lot  should  be  cast  in  an  age  when  an 
embroidered  waistcoat,  and  lace  ruffles,  made  a  gentleman,  and 
the  grand  tour,  a  demigod. 

I  appeared  in  the  beau'  monde  of  New-York  in  a  blue  coat 
of  bird's-eye  silk  ;  a  white  satin  waistcoat  embroidered  in  sil- 
ver ;  a  pair  of  purple  velvet  breeches;  diamond  knee  and  shoe 
buckles,  and  silk  stockings ;  which  last,  at  that  time,  were 
enough  to  confer  immortality.  The  next  day,  and,  indeed, 
every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  like  the  came- 
leon,  I  changed  my  dress  and  my  colour ;  for  one  of  the  last 
things  I  did  previous  to  coming  home,  and  I  look  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  most  important  acts  of  my  life,  was  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  a  fashionable  tailor  for  a  constant  supply  of  suits 
made  in  the  newest  Paris  cut.  These  were  the  days  of  my 
glory,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  title  of  count  was  bestow- 
ed upon  me  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
You  may  smile  at  the  assumption  ;  but  as  the  people  are  the 
undoubted  sovereigns  of  this  country,  I  look  upon  a  title  vo- 
luntarily bestowed  by  them,  as  being  quite  as  legitimate,  and 
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worthy  of  all  acceptation,  as  if  it  were  derived  from  the  plea- 
sure of  a  king,  or  came  by  actual  inheritance.  It  would  sa- 
vour of  vanity,  were  I  to  relate  the  triumphs  I  achieved  in 
breaking  off'  matches,  setting  the  belles  to  pulling  of  caps,  and 
driving  the  homespun  beaux  into  utter  annihilation,  by  the 
splendours  of  my  embroidery  and  gold  lace.  At  balls,  nobody 
could  get  partners  until  I  had  made  my  selection ;  and  if  it  so 
happened,  that  any  one  of  the  ladies  had  a  previous  engage- 
ment, she  was  sure  to  forget  it  if  I  asked  her  hand.  In  short, 
I  was  the  envy  of  one  sex,  the  admiration  of  the  other,  and 
came  in  for  all  the  kisses  in  crossing  kissing-bridges  on  sleighing 
parties. 

Without  vanity  I  may  affirm,  that  I  could  have  married  the 
first  heiress  in  the  city,  could  I  have  brought  my  mind  to  it. 
But  some  how  or  other,  it  would  seem,  that  the  more  a  man 
sees  of  the  world,  the  less  he  is  inclined  to  marry.  He  is  apt 
to  acquire  a  habit  of  vagabondizing  ;  a  taste  for  living  at  ho- 
tels, and  dining  at  ordinaries,  entirely  at  war  with  the  every- 
day monotony  of  the  wedded  state.  So  at  least  it  was  with 
me.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  sinking  into  an  uninterest- 
ing married  man,  and  foregoing  the  delight  of  being  universally 
admired.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  play  the  butterfly  through  the 
vernal  season,  to  laugh,  chirp,  dance,  sing,  and  flutter  from  flower 
to  flower,  while  the  sun  shone,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I  could 
make  my  choice,  throw  the  handkerchief,  and  marry  whenever 
it  suited  my  inclinations. 

Accordingly,  I  sported  my  embroidery  without  mercy,  at 
parties  and  public  places,  and  for  a  while  reigned  supreme 
lord  of  fashion  among  the  beau  monde  of  my  native  city.  But 
the  empire  of  fashion  is  not  like  other  empires ;  it  is  neither 
held  for  life,  nor  by  hereditary  succession.  In  a  few  years  I 
found  myself  gradually  declining  from  my  supremacy,  though 
I  continued  to  keep  up  my  vivacity  astonishingly,  and  to  impor- 
the  most  fashionable  dresses  from  Paris  faster  than  ever.  Still 
I  could  not  help  feeling  the  sceptre  gradually  declining  from  my 
grasp  ;  the  young  ladies  began  to  recollect  their  previous  en- 
gagements when  I  asked  them  to  dance ;  the  young  sprigs  just 
grown  up  began  to  dub  me  an  old  bachelor ;  and,  finally,  there 
came  out  a  new  governor,  with  a  young  aid  in  a  red  coat,  who 
gave  me  the  coup  de  grace,  and  carried  all  before  him. 

But  the  mischief  is,  that  neither  bell  nor  beau  that  has  enjoy- 
ed supremacy  in  the  fashionable  world  long  enough  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  sweets  of  power,  is  apt  to  take  warning  in 
time,  and  retire  gracefully  from  the  field  which  can  no  longer 
be  maintained,  under  the  cover  of  matrimonv.     They  flit  about 
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like  shadows  amid  the  ruins  of  departed  greatness,  and  at  length 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  neglect  and  ridicule.  1  continued 
to  hover  around  the  scenes  of  my  former  glories,  to  compli- 
ment, to  make  love,  and  to  be  laughed  at. 

About  this  period  I  lost  my  parents,  who  died  within  a  few 
weeks  of  each  other.   I  was  then  arrived  at  the  age  of  forty -live, 
a  period  in  which  our  sensibilities  are  apt  to  be  a  little  blunted. 
Yet,  I  can  safely  say,  I  regretted  them  sincerely,  and  that  my 
regrets  have  every  year  acquired  additional  poignancy.     On 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  it  was  found,  that  the  landed 
property  was  much  involved  in  consequence  of  the  drafts  1  had 
made  during  my  travels  ;  the  mighty  tailors'  bills  1  had  incurred 
every  year,  and  the  various  expenses  I  had  indulged  in  while 
presiding  over  the  empire  of  fashion.     I  was  advised  to  dispose 
of  one  half  to  clear  the  other  of  debt,  and  fully  intended  to  do 
it  every  morning  of  my  life  for  several  years.     But,  some  how 
or  other,  the  time  taken  up  in  dressing,  paying  visits,  and  other 
indispensable  occupations  of  a  man  of  fashion,  consumed  all  my 
leisure,  and  my  debts  accumulated  in  a  most  inconvenient  man- 
ner.    The  greasy  rogues  who  had  lent  me  money,  began  to 
foreclose,  seize,  and  sell  my  city  lots,  one  after  another.     1  was 
regularly  summoned  in  the  name  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
Roe,  or  some  such  worthy  persons,  to  put  in  my  plea,  and  de- 
fend myself  against  these  doughty  champions,   but    I    hated 
trouble,  and  for  once  in  my  life  was  wise  enough  to  save  myself 
from  the  expenses  of  the  law,  by  quietly  letting  the  law  take 
its  course. 

In  this  way,  I  was,  by  degrees,  stripped  of  my  city  lots,  till  not 
one  was  left  to  tell  what  had  become  of  the  others.  1  congratu- 
lated myself  at  being  at  length  rid  of  the  visits  of  these  confound- 
ed Darby  and  Joans  of  the  law,  and  one  day  bethought  myself 
suddenly  of  making  a  visit  to  the  mile  square,  which,  as  I  have 
related,  my  ancestor  received  from  Governor  Kieft,  for  a  good 
joke  upon  the  Yankees.  When  I  arrived  there,  I  found  that 
the  best  of  this  joke  was,  that  those  worthy  persons,  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe,  had  been  beforehand  with  me.  They  had 
got  fast  possession,  by  some  means  which  1  never  took  the 
trouble  to  investigate,  and  as  1  had  heard  possession  was  eleven 
points  of  the  law,  1  felt  no  inclination  to  combat  against  such 
fearful  odds.  To  conclude,  my  estate  was  gone,  I  had  as  many 
wants  as  ever,  and  nothing  but  my  debts  to  supply  them. 

The  world  of  fashion  turned  its  back  upon  me,  with  that  in- 
fallible instinct  which  never  fails  to  detect  the  approaches  of 
poverty.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  this  instinct,  that  people  distin- 
guish the  person  who  wears  a  threadbare  coat  out  of  a  con- 
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tempt  of  finery,  from  the  poor  creature  who  wears  it  because 
he  can  afford  no  better.     It  is  this  which  enables  them  to  dis- 
cover in  the  unnapped  hat,  the  soiled  linen,  and  the  look  of 
subdued  humility,  the  infallible  symptoms  of  decay.     It  is  this 
which  inspires  the  tradesman  to  become  suddenly  hard  pressed 
for  money,  and  to   be  particularly  attentive  in  bringing  in  his 
bill ;  and,  finally,  it  is  this  which  suggests  to  the  catchpole,  as 
he  glances  his  eye  upon  the  faded  costume,  the  seducing  idea 
of,  ere  long,  clapping  the  unhallowed  paw  upon  the  threadbare 
shoulder.     But  1  will  do  the  world  the  justice  to  say,  that  it 
did  not  entirely  neglect  me.     There  were  certain  persons,  to 
whom  I  owed  money,  who  paid  me  particular  attention,  and 
either  came  or  sent  every  morning,  to  inquire  after  my  health, 
and  to  ask  me  for  money.     Some  of  my  old  friends  came  also, 
either  to  reproach  me  for  not  following  their  advice,  or  to  favour 
me  with  more.     Happy,  indeed,  is  the  man  who  is  in  debt,  for 
he  will  have  plenty  of  advice,  and  his  creditors  will  certainly 
pray  for  his  prosperity.     It  is  also  a  proof  of  his  respectability, 
for  it  is  not  every  body  that  can  arrive  at  the  eminence  of  being 
trusted.     Let  no  one,  therefore,  stigmatize  the  debtor,  since 
the  relation  between  debtor  and  creditor  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
cement  of  society,  which,  without  it,  would  dissolve  of  itself. 
For  nrv  part,  I  will  do  my  creditors  the  justice  to  say,  that  they 
never  turned  their  backs  upon  me,  or  neglected  me  in  any  man- 
ner whatever. 

I  continued  to  wear  my  embroidered  waistcoats,  to  frequent 
the  public  walks,  and  to  live  a  gentleman's  life  as  usual.  When 
I  wanted  money  I  borrowed  it,  as  long  as  any  body  would  trust 
me ;  and  when  I  could  borrow  no  longer,  I  ran  in  debt,  and 
spunged  upon  my  landlady.  But  all  things  must  have  an  end  ; 
and  though  the  patience  of  a  debtor  surpasses  that  of  Job,  that 
of  his  creditors  is  apt  to  wear  out  suddenly.  I  began  to  have 
an  instinctive  intimation  in  my  own  mind,  that  they  would  ar- 
rest me  before  long,  and  from  that  time  put  myself  on  the  defen- 
sive. I  never  ventured  out  without  carefully  reconnoitering 
the  street  up  and  down,  to  see  if  any  suspicious  person  was  in 
sight;  and  whenever  I  turned  a  corner,  took  care  to  look  abroad 
as  far  in  every  direction  as  possible.  On  Sundays,  however,  I 
came  out  in  all  my  glory,  strutted  along  the  public  walks,  and 
turned  up  my  nose  at  constables  and  creditors  manfully.  By 
degrees  they  contracted  their  lines  of  circumvallation,  and 
blockaded  me  so  closely,  that  I  could  only  venture  out  in  the 
dark  nights,  and  on  Sunday,  the  day  open  to  us  poor  hunted 
deer.     Perceiving  this,  my  creditors  combined  together,  and 
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made  up  a  purse  to  pay  one  of  the  most  expert  man-catchers 
of  the  city  for  kidnapping  me. 

I  now  felt  bound  in  honour  to  defend  myself  by  putting  in 
practice  all  those  tactics  which  so  naturally  occur  to  us  who 
have  seen  the  world,  on  such  occasions.  The  fellow  was  a 
stanch  pointer,  but  he  had  an  old  fox  to  deal  with.  He  as- 
sumed fifty  disguises,  but  I  always  knew  him  by  a  sure  instinct, 
which,  after  a  while,  never  failed  me  in  detecting  the  approach 
of  a  catchpole,  as  surely  as  some  people  do  the  presence  of  an 
invisible  cat  in  a  room.  At  billiard  tables,  cotiee  rooms,  and 
other  places  which  I  sometimes  ventured  to  visit,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  back  door,  it  seemed  that  I  could  actually  tell 
when  he  was  coming  before  he  came  in  sight,  and  was  fre- 
quently prompted  by  this  inward  monitor  to  break  a  conversa- 
tion abruptly,  and  dart  out  of  the  room,  to  the  surprise  of  my 
companions,  who  wondered  at  my  conduct,  until  it  was  ex- 
plained by  the  appearance  of  the  officer. 

In  this  way  1  baffled  the  catchpole  for  a  whole  year;  but 
fate  ordained  I  should  fall  into  his  hands  at  last.  One  dark 
evening,  apt  for  mystery,  I  received  a  note  from  an  old  flame  of 
mine,  complaining  of  my  long  absence,  reproaching  me  for 
supposing  that  my  misfortunes  had  forfeited  her  regard,  and  in- 
viting me  to  meet  her  at  eight  o'clock  at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend.  This  was  approaching  me  on  the  weak  side  of  my  in- 
trenchments.  Creditors,  catchpoles,  writs,  and  stone  jugs,  all  va- 
nished away,  like  mists  at  the  dawn;  the  spirit  of  my  better 
days  awoke  within  me ;  I  put  on  my  best  array,  and  without 
taking  the  precaution  to  slip  out  by  the  back  wa),  sallied  forth 
gay  as  a  nightingale.  The  first  step  I  took  was  in  the  arms  of 
my  faithful  follower  the  catchpole,  who,  by  virtue  of  authority 
from  my  old  enemies,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  bore  me  to 
prison.  Thus,  like  another  Mark  Antony,  did  1  lose  the  world 
for  love. 

There  are  some  men,  with  so  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  resigna- 
tion, that  they  resist  with  all  their  might,  and  use  the  most  vio- 
lent efforts  to  arrest  their  course,  when  they  find  themselves 
going  down  hill.  But,  for  my  part,  I  was  too  much  of  a  phi- 
losopher for  this.  Whenever  I  found  myself  going,  I  let  myself 
go  at  once,  and  got  to  the  bottom  as  quickly  as  possible.  Peo- 
ple are  continually  breaking  their  bones  by  jumping  out  of  a 
run-away  carriage,  while  those  who  remain  quietly  within,  and 
take  their  chance,  escape  shot  free.  In  a  little  while  I  was  as 
happy  in  jail,  for  aught  I  know,  as  I  ever  was  out  of  it.  My 
creditors  allowed  me  my  clothes,  so  that  I  enjoyed  the  blessing 
1  valued  above  all  others,  that  of  dressing  in  an  embroidered 
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suit.  It  is  true,  I  had  few  to  admire  me,  but  this  I  did  not  much 
mind  ;  I  had  a  piece  of  a  looking-glass,  in  which  1  admired  my- 
self; and  am  pretty  certain  I  made  a  serious  impression  on  the 
chambermaid  that  kept  my  room  in  order.  My  creditors  were 
obliged  to  make  me  a  weekly  allowance,  sufficient  to  furnish 
crackers  and  apples,  and  as  I  was  never  an  epicure,  1  was  per- 
fectly satisfied,  for  1  could  sleep  in  peace,  and  bid  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe  defiance. 

But  a  man  can  never  be  at  peace  long  in  this  world.     The 
legislature  took  it  into  its  nead  to  disturb  the  repose  of  my  re- 
tirement, by  passing  a  law  establishing  prison  limits,  under  pre- 
tence of  humanity  to  the  prisoners.     It  was  intimated  to  me, 
that  some  of  my  old  friends  would  be  my  securities,  if  I  chose 
to  quit  the  prison  for  the  jail  liberties.     1   declined  with  con- 
tempt this  invidious  otfer,  and  sent  them  word  1  was  not  to  be 
entrapped  into  the  world  again.     My  creditors,  finding  1  had 
nothing  left  for  them,  and  that  my  support  in  the  prison  was  a 
dead  loss  to  them,  signed  a  release,  and  directed  the  sheritf  to 
send  me  about  oiy  business.     1  told  him  I  had  no  business;  and 
would  not  stir  an  inch.     My  creditors  had  put  me  there  against 
my  will,  and  there  they  might  keep  me.     They  were  obliged 
to  turn  me  out,  which  they  did  in  spite  of  my  expostulations 
on  the  cruelty  of  thus  setting  me  again  adrift  in  the  wide  worid. 
Finding  myself  thus  thrust  from  my  peaceful  asylum,  I  deter- 
mined they  should  thrust  me  no  farther,  and  resolutely  confined 
myself  to  the  limits  allowed  for  debtors       I  insisted  that  it  was 
against  law  and  reason  to  (dish  a  man  out  of  prison  against  his 
will,  after  having  put  him  there  without  his  leave  ;  but  as  1  had 
not  money  to  bring  a  suit  for  this  violent  ejectment,  I  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  this  monstrous  infringement  on  the  rights 
of  a  citizen.     However,  I  was  resolved  they  should  make  me 
the  same  allowance  out  of  jail  that  they  did  in  it,  and  I  have 
ever  since  punctually  received  it,  either  from  them,  or  from 
some  one  of  my  old  friends ;  for  I  never  thought  it  worth  while 
to  inquire  whence  it  came.     In  addition  to  this,  1  regularly  re- 
ceive, as  you  know,  from  some  unknown  hand,  twice  a  year,  a 
present  of  fifty  dollars  ;  which,  together  with  my  other  allow- 
ance, sets  me  quite  above  the  world.     Between  ourselves,  I 
suspect  the  hundred  dollars  comes  from  the  little  Dutch  milli- 
ner, who  married  the  soap  boiler's  son,  and  now  rides  in  her 
coach.     I  flatter  myself  she  still  retains  a  partiality  for  my 
person  ;  of  which,  however,  my  sense  of  honour  prevents  me 
from  taking  any  undue  advantage. 

I  am  frequently  solicited  to  return  to  that  "  illimitable  void." 
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the  world  ;  but  I  would  not  exchange  the  sanctuary  I  now  en- 
joy, from  the  persecutions  of  creditors,  catchpoles,  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe,  and  the  delightful  conviction  that  here  they 
cannot  molest  me,  for  the  liberty  of  boundless  space.  If  I 
return  to  the  world,  I  shall  run  in  debt  to  the  tailor,  of  a  cer- 
tainty ;  and  then  the  ghosts  of  sheriffs  and  officers  would  haunt 
my  steps  by  day,  my  dreams  by  night.  But  here  nobody  will 
trust  ine — here  no  two-legged  bloodhound  carries  his  two-leg- 
ged prey  with  an  instinct  that  never  fails,  a  perseverance  that 
never  tires — here  there  is  nothing  to  hope,  and  nothing  to  fear  : 
and  here,  as  in  the  grave,  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 


HERO  AND  LEANDER. 
(From  the  German  of  Schiller.) 

See  ye,  where  yon  castles  stand 
Face  to  face  on  each  far  strand  ? 
Gray  they  rise  in  ancient  state, 
Where  the  tide  of  Helle  swells 
Foaming  through  the  Dardanelles, 
Through  the  narrow  rocky  gate. 
Hear  ye,  still,  the  wild  surf  dashing 
Break  upon  the  shore  writh  might  ? 
Asia  it  has  cleft  from  Europe, 
But  it  cannot  love  affright. 

Love,  whose  arm  no  power  restrains. 
With  his  arrows,  dipped  in  pains, 
Hero  and  1  .eander  wounds. 
She  is  fair  with  Hebe's  grace  ; 
He,  the  foremost  in  the  chase, 
Through  the  forest  lightly  bounds. 
Yet  the  feuds  of  angry  parents 
Still  deny  them  open  bliss  ; 
And  the  sweet  fruits  of  their  passion 
Grow  near  danger's  deep  abyss. 

There,  on  Sestos'  rocky  tower, 
Which  with  wild  eternal  power 
Helle's  waves  still  clothe  in  foam, 
Sat  the  maid,  and  musing  mourned ; 
Towards  Abvdos'  coast  she  turned, 
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Towards  her  lover's  distant  home. 
Ah,  no  bridge  from  yonder  region 
CVer  the  sea  with  safe  arch  lay  ; 
From  the  shore  no  vessel  ventures. 
Yet  can  love  discern  its  way. 

Love,  with  safely-warning  thread. 
From  the  labyrinth  has  led  *, 
Love  can  make  the  timid  dare, 
Tame  the  beasts  of  wildest  ire, 
Bind  the  bulls,  though  breathing  fire, 
To  the  plough  with  diamond  share. 
E'en  o'er  Styx  bold  love  hath  ventured. 
Where  its  ninefold  circles  flowed; 
And  with  fearless  arm  the  loved  one 
Raised  from  Pluto's  dark  abode. 

Thus,  the  god,  whose  strong  desire 
E'en  in  floods  preserves  its  fire, 
Courage  to  Leander  gave ; 
And  when  day's  last  beams  grew  dim. 
Led  by  love,  he  dared  to  swim 
O'er  the  Pontus'  sombre  wave. 
With  strong  arm  the  stream  dividing. 
See,  he  toils  the  shore  to  gain, 
Where,  on  highest  turret  burning, 
Shines  the  beacon  o'er  the  main. 

And  in  safe  affection's  arm, 
There  the  happy  youth  grew  warm, 
When  the  chilling  course  was  o'er  ; 
There  he  gains  the  guerdon  high, 
Reads  his  welcome  in  love's  eye, 
And  is  blest  for  all  he  bore  : 
Till  his  joys  and  blissful  visions 
At  Aurora's  coming  flee  ; 
Then  he  turns  from  love's  soft  bosom. 
Plunging  in  the  chilly  sea. 

And  thus  flew  the  thirtieth  day, 
Mid  concealed  delights  away, 
Swiftly  for  the  happy  pair, 
Swift  as  marriage  revelry, 
Such  a  gods  with  envy  see, 
Gods  forever  young  and  fair. 
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Happiness  ye  ne'er  have  tasted, 
Ye,  who  ne'er  on  danger's  brink 
Plucked  the  heavenly  fruit,  and  feared  not 
In  the  gulf  of  death  to  sink. 

What  though,  changing  o'er  the  skies, 
Hesper  and  Aurora  rise  ? 
Lovers  see  not  autumn  lower ; 
Though  the  leaf  all  withered  falls, 
And  from  northern  ice-bound  halls 
Winter  comes  with  sullen  power. 
Shorter  grow  the  days  and  shorter, 
But  the  darkness  favours  love, 
And  for  longer  bliss  the  thoughtless 
Grateful  thank  the  powers  above. 

In  the  scale  that  hangs  in  Heaven 
Now  the  days  and  nights  were  even ; 
And  the  maid,  with  anxious  eye, 
Watched  the  coursers  of  the  sun 
Through  the  brilliant  pathway  run, 
Till  they  sank  beneath  the  sky. 
As  a  pure  transparent  mirror 
Lay  the  smooth  still  sea  beneath ; 
And  the  plain  of  crystal  moved  not 
With  the  zephyr's  softest  breath. 

Gayly  at  the  close  of  day 
Bounding  light,  the  dolphins  play 
On  the  water's  silvery  plain ; 
And  in  crowds  of  sombre  gray, 
From  the  deep  in  strange  array, 
Rise  serenely  Thetis'  train. 
Faithful  lovers'  secret  nuptials 
They  and  they  alone  may  see, 
But  their  lips  are  ever  silent ; 
Such  is  Hecate's  decree. 

O'er  smooth  seas  fair  rose  the  night, 
And  the  maid  instill  delight 
Gazed,  and  spoke  in  flattering  tone  ; 
"  Beauteous  God  !  cans't  thou  deceive  ? 
No'  'tis  impious  to  believe 
Thee  a  false  and  faithless  one. 
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'Tis  the  race  of  man  is  faithless, 
Cruel  is  a  father's  heart ; 
But  in  thee  I  trust ;  thou'rt  gentle, 
And  true  lovers  would'st  not  part. 

"  Joylessly  each  lonely  day 

Passed  for  me  immured  away ; 

Life's  sweet  flower  'gan  droop  and  bend  ; 

But  thou  on  thy  waves  dost  bear, 

Though  nor  bridge  nor  ship  be  there. 

Safe  to  my  embrace  my  friend. 

Fathomless  are  thy  still  waters, 

Fearfully  thy  billows  swell ; 

But  to  love  thou'lt  deign  to  listen ; 

Thee  the  hero's  arm  can  quell. 

i{  Cold  thy  rapid  streams  may  flow, 
Yet  on  thee  love  bent  his  bow, 
When  the  ram,  that  dared  to  sweep 
High  in  air  from  Europe's  shore, 
Helle  and  her  brother  bore 
Far  above  thy  dangerous  deep. 
By  her  beauty  thouwer't  conquered, 
As  they  soared  aloft  in  air, 
And  the  maiden  to  thy  caverns 
From  the  golden  ram  did'st  bear. 

"  There  the  goddess  dwells  with  thee 
In  the  grots  beneath  the  sea, 
Lives  and  blooms  thy  deathless  bride ; 
Oft  thine  anger  she  hath  stayed, 
Oft  doth  lend  lorn  love  her  aid, 
Oft  to  port  the  seaman  guide. 
Beauteous  Helle  !  lovely  goddess  \ 
Blest  one  !  hear  me  as  I  pray  ; 
Bring  me  safely  my  beloved 
Through  his  wonted  path  to-day." 

Darkness  veils  the  sea  and  land  ; 
From  the  tower  at  her  command, 
Lo  !  the  kindled  torches  shine, 
That  high  o'er  the  barren  tide 
Burn  the  wanderer's  course  to  guide. 
Giving  love's  appointed  sign. 
Vol.  II.  20 
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Now  the  sea,  in  darkness  swelling, 
Foams  and  menaces  afar ; 
And  the  near  approaching  tempest 
Shrouds  the  light  of  every  star. 

O'er  the  Hellespont's  wide  plain 
Night  descends,  and  streams  of  rain 
Gush  from  every  sweeping  cloud  ; 
Thunder  peals ;  the  wild  wind  raves  ; 
Bursting  from  their  rocky  caves 
Storms  break  loose  and  roar  aloud. 
In  the  troubled  waste  of  waters 
Hideous  eddies  hurl  and  hiss  ; 
Like  the  opening  jaws  of  Oreus 
Widely  yawns  the  sea's  abyss. 

Then  she  cried,  "  great  Jove  relent! 
Calm  the  raging  element; 
Ah,  what  have  I  dared  implore  ? 
If  the  gods  have  heard  my  prayer, 
If  amidst  the  storm  he  dare 
Plunge  to  gain  the  distant  shore ! 
See,  the  strongest  sea-birds  gather, 
And  for  refuge  haste  away ; 
E'en  the  ships  that  ride  the  tempest. 
Fly  to  gain  the  sheltered  bay. 

And  the  fearless  will  not  shun 

Still  to  do  what  he  hath  done, 

By  his  strong  affection  led  ; 

This  he  swore  by  love's  own  oath, 

And  at  parting  pledged  his  troth ; 

He  will  venture,  or  he's  dead. 

Now,  perchance,  e'en  now  he's  wrestling 

With  the  wildness  of  the  storm, 

And  the  angry  flood  uplifted 

Now  entombs  his  noble  form. 

Faithless  Pontus,  thou  did'st  smile 
Fair  as  mercy's  self  awhile ; 
Like  a  mirror  smooth  and  pure; 
Calmly  spread  thy  waters  lay, 
But  more  surely  to  betray, 
And  within  thy  realms  allure. 
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Now,  when  struggling  with  thy  current, 
Hope  discerns  no  saving  shore, 
On  the  youth,  whose  heart  could  trust  thee, 
All  thy  horrors  thou  dost  pour. 

And  the  tempest  louder  yells ; 

High  the  mountain  billow  swells ; 

On  the  shore  the  breakers  dash, 

Beat  the  cliffs  with  mighty  stroke ; 

Hark !  the  ships,  whose  ribs  are  oak, 

Perish  with  a  fearful  crash. 

And  the  storm  hath  quenched  the  beacon 

Kindled  by  love's  guiding  hand ; 

Horror  broods  above  the  waters, 

Horror  rests  upon  the  land. 

She  to  Venus  lifts  her  prayer  5 

"  Bid  the  hurricane  forbear ; 

Calm  the  waves,  the  strong  winds  hold." 

]n  distress  her  hands  she  wrings, 

Vows  the  winds  rich  offerings, 

Bullocks  decked  with  horns  of  gold. 

All  the  goddesses  of  ocean, 

All  the  gods,  in  heaven  that  dwell, 

She  invokes,  the  tempest's  fury 

With  mild  words  of  peace  to  quell. 

Hear !  the  voice  of  sorrow  calls  ; 
Hear,  and  rise  from  thy  green  halls, 
Thou,  Leucothea,  thrice  blest ! 
Whom  the  seaman  oft  has  found, 
When  the  storms  were  gathering  round., 
Kind  to  rescue  the  distrest. 
Lend,  oh  lend  the  sacred  garment, 
Woven  by  thy  secret  care ; 
Sent  from  thee  that  garment  safely 
Yet  from  death  the  youth  may  bear. 

And  the  wild  winds  had  repose ; 
Bright  on  heaven's  far  skirt  uprose 
Morning's  steeds  o'er  hill  and  lea ; 
And  the  waters  peaceful  pour 
In  their  ancient  course  once  more: 
Cheerly  smile  the  land  and  sea. 
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Softly  breaks  the  rippling  billow 
O'er  the  rocks  that  guard  the  strand ; 
And  in  playful  circles  swelling, 
Bears  a  lifeless  corse  to  land. 

Yes !  'tis  he ;  borne  by  the  deep 
Lifeless,  still  his  word  to  keep ; 
At  one  glance  her  friend  she  knew  ; 
But  she  uttered  not  her  wo, 
Not  a  tear  was  seen  to  flow, 
Fixed  her  eye,  and  pale  her  hue. 
Hopeless  gazed  she  on  the  waters, 
Hopeless  raised  to  Heaven  her  head ; 
Then  with  lofty  passion  glowing, 
Her  pale  cheek  at  once  grew  red. 

"  Powers  severe !  I  own  your  might  j 
Sternly  ye  demand  your  right ; 
Fearful  race,  unmoved  by  prayer ! 
Soon  my  early  course  is  run; 
Long  ere  eve,  has  set  my  sun ; 
Yet,  my  day,  though  short  was  fair. 
Living  in  thy  temple,  Venus, 
I've  thy  happy  priestess  been  5 
And  upon  thine  altar  offered, 
Gladly  die  for  thee,  great  queen.57 

And  with  garments  streaming  wide, 
Down  the  castle's  lofty  side, 
Leaps  the  maiden  to  the  wave ; 
Where  the  god  his  billows  heaves. 
He  the  hallowed  pair  receives, 
And  he  is  himself  their  grave. 
And  now,  with  his  prey  contented, 
Smoothly  on  his  course  he  goes ; 
While,  from  his  exhaustless  fountains, 
Pours  a  stream  that  ever  flows. 


A  Review  of  the  Gallery  of  the  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
as  now  opened  for  the  Exhibition  of  Dunlaph  Painting  of 
"  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse."  (continued.) 

As  in  duty  bound,  we  visit  the  gallery  frequently  ;  that  such 
additions  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  made  to  the  collection, 
may  not  escape  our  critical  inspection.     We  need  not  say  that 
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we  are  always  rewarded  ;  but  on  our  last  visit  we  were  particu- 
larly gratified,  by  finding  another  landscape  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  S.  Cole.     This  is  a  view  of  part  of  the  upper  falls  in  the 
Kattskill  mountains  ;  and  is  the  picture  which  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  president  of  our  academy,  and  by  that  means 
brought  into  public  view,  the  uncommon  talent  of  Mr.  Cole. 
Though  not  a  more  perfect  picture  than  the  lake  scene  noticed 
in  our  last  number,  it  is  more  splendid,  more  brilliant,  and  more 
poetical.     The  artist  had  more  difficulties  to  surmount,  and,  as 
he  has  surmounted  them,  has  evinced  more  skill.     We  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  spectator  to  the  depth  into  which  the  water 
is  rushing — to  the  rocks — to  the  autumnal  foliage  of  the  forest, 
so  bright,  so  true,  and  so  harmonious  ;  and  then  direct  his  eye 
to  the  distant  mountain,   from  which  the  wind  is  whirling  the 
mist-cloud,   and  scattering  it  abroad  into  the  heavens.     This 
beautiful  composition,  evinces  in  the  painter  the  true  poetical 
feeling  of  the  sublime.     This  picture  would,  of  itself,  place  Mr. 
Cole  among  the  most  eminent  landscape  painters,  but  his  claim 
to  that  station  is  made  out  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  con- 
noisseur, when  the  varied  and  contrasted  excellences  of  the  three 
pictures   (two  of  which  we  have  noticed)  are  viewed  at  the 
same  time. 

Before  returning  to  the  Catalogue,  we  must  notice  the  two 
charming  pictures  by  Newton  and  Leslie,  with  which  Mr.  P. 
Hone  has  enriched  the  Gallery  and  his  country. 

The  first,  Newton's  representation  of  Age  and  Youth,  we 
should  call  the  most  splendid  painting  of  the  two.  The  breadth 
of  light  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  catch  the  eye,  and  hold  it 
by  fascination,  by  the  magic  of  sweet  tints.  The  scene  ap- 
pears to  be  Flemish,  and  perhaps  reminds  us  a  little  too  much 
of  the  Flemish  school  ;  not  of  its  vulgarity  or  indecency,  but 
of  its  better  and  higher  qualities.  The  girl  sleeps  from  top  to 
toe  ;  full  of  health,  and  ornamented  with  the  beauty  which 
health  and  youth  and  goodly  attire  give,  but  without  any  of  the 
elegance  of  the  beau  ideal,  she  is  an  object  on  which  the  eye 
dwells  with  delight  •,  and  though  we  smile  while  contrasting 
her  with  her  studious  companion,  we  would  not  wish  to  awaken 
her  to  the  cares  which  evidentlv  beset  him.  This  beautiful 
figure  is  connected  with  the  aged  reader  by  a  table,  covered 
with  a  rich  cloth,  and  the  eye  passing  from  its  rich  tints,  rests 
pleased  upon  the  more  sober  colours  of  the  old  man.  This 
figure  is  nearer  perfection  than  the  first,  and  is  painted  with  a 
skill  and  freedom  rarely  to  be  found  combined  with  so  high 
finishing.  The  light  of  the  picture,  which  enters  at  a  win- 
dow, spreads  beautifully  over  the  figure  of  the  girl,  upon  the 
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table  cloth,  upon  a  remarkably  well  painted  map  in  the  back- 
ground, and  rests  upon  the  chimney  front  above,  and  the  floor 
below  leaving  a  triangular  mass  of  a  rich  dark  colour  on  and 
behind  the  old  man.  Care,  study,  skill  and  talent,  are  evinced 
in  every  part  of  this  splendid  and  masterly  performance. 

After  having  expressed  our  admiration  of  the  Newton  in  such 
glowing  terms,  it  might  be  feared,  that  in  speaking  of  Les- 
lie we  should  run  into  repetition  ;  but  the  compositions  are  so 
distinct  in  character,  and  the  subjects  so  widely  different,  that  in 
describing  or  criticising,  sameness  cannot  occur. 

This  scene  of  humour  from  the  great  Master  of  Nature,  is  so 
treated  by  the  painter  as  to  bring  before  the  spectator,  the  ima- 
ginary personages  of  the  poet,  as  he  saw  them  in  his  mind's  eye. 
They  are  not  the  Anne  Page,  Slender  and  Shallow  of  the  stage — 
but  we  are  introduced  into  the  house  of  Master  Page,  whom  we 
see  at  a  distance  speaking  with  Master  Fenton,  we  hear  the 
shallow  merry  old  justice  say  "  she's  coming ;  to  her  coz. 
O  boy,  thou  hadst  a  father  !"  and  the  booby  boy  echo,  "  I  had 
a  father,  Mistress  Anne  ; — my  uncle  can  tell  you  good  jests  of 
him ; — pray  you  uncle,  tell  Mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my 
father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle." 

To  understand  the  figure,  attitude  and  expression  of  the  beau- 
tiful Anne,  or  "  sweet  Anne  Page,"  we  must  remember  that 
she  had  just  parted  from  Fenton,  her  beloved  lover,  and  read 
her  speech  relative  to  Slender  ;  "  This  is  my  father's  choice. 
O  what  a  vile  world  of  ill  favour'd  faults,  looks  handsome  in  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year!"  In  short,  to  relish  the  picture,  the 
spectator  should  come  fresh  from  reading  the  scene  ;  and  he  will 
then  understand  and  feel  the  non-chalance  of  Anne — the  gawky 
air  of  the  retiring  Slender — the  edging  on  of  the  uncle,  with 
his  sly  self-sufficient  visage.  Then  contemplate  the  propriety 
of  the  costume  of  each  character — true  to  the  time  and  as  full 
of  the  author  are  the  faces  of  the  personages  ;  with  this  pre- 
paration, having  viewed  the  picture,  it  must  be  pronounced  a 
master  piece. 

Mr.  Leslie  owes  his  superiority  over  his  competitor,  partly 
to  the  happy  choice  of  his  subject,  partly  to  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving the  humour  of  the  author  in  its  full  extent,  yet  giving 
it  with  a  delicacy  belonging  peculiarly  to  his  own  character, 
and  partly  to  his  superior  drawing  and  knowledge  of  chiaro 
oscuro. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  point  out  the  many  minute, 
though  great  beauties,  which  pervade  both  these  very  fine  pic- 
tures. They  may  be  studied  again  and  again,  to  the  profit  of 
the  artist,  and  the  delight  of  the  amateur. 

Before  we  resume  our  consideration  of  the  pictures  numbered 
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in  the  catalogue,  notwithstanding  our  previous  intention  of  leav- 
ing the  representation  of  the  king  of  terrors,  and  his  surround- 
ing horrors,  to  the  last,  we  will  take  this  opportunity,  while  fresh 
from  the  examination  of  Newton  and  Leslie,  to  give  our  opi- 
nion of  the  merits  of  this  gigantic  composition  by  another  Ame- 
rican. 

Mr.  Dunlap  has  avowedly  made  use  of  the  little  outline 
which  was  published  some  years  ago  from  Mr.  West's  sketch 
of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse.  Artists  only  can  appreciate  the  as- 
sistance he  would  derive  from  this  hint ;  and  they  alone  can 
know  how  much  he  had  to  do,  before  he  could  produce  the  pre- 
sent splendid  painting. 

The  outline,  doubtless,  gave  the  arrangement  of  the  figures 
and  groupes,  but  the  whole  effect  of  light,  shadow,  and  colour, 
was  left  to  the  invention  of  Mr.  Dunlap,  as  well  as  the  draw- 
ing of  the  individual  figures,  and  expression  of  the  individual 
countenances;  for  the  little  outline  we  speak  of,  is  so  very 
small  as  not  to  admit  of  either. 

Having  settled  what  portion  of  responsibility  is  to  be  thrown 
upon  the  author  of  the  picture  before  us,  we  go  on  to  say,  that 
he  has  produced  an  effect  greater  than  we  ever  saw  produced 
by  painting. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  subject  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
pencil,  and  that  the  picture  is  consequently  a  failure.  If  the 
painter  was  bound  to  attempt  nothing  but  what  could  be  brought 
before  him,  visible  and  tangible,  this  would  be  true.  But  with 
the  poet  he  may  ascend  into  Heaven,  or  dive  into  hell ;  and 
though  neither  fully  succeed  in  depicting  the  scenes  of  the 
world  unknown,  the  attempt  alone  produces  a  sublimity  and  a 
perfection,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  attained.  Witness 
the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  Angelo,  the  Inferno  of  Dante, 
the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  and,  we  will  add,  the  present 
sublime  composition  of  Death  upon  the  Pale  Horse.  This 
great  picture,  though  strictly  one  in  its  action  and  combination 
of  effects,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  or  pyramidal  groupes,  all 
united  by  light  and  colour.  The  centre  or  principal  groupe, 
contains  the  pale  horse  and  his  rider,  and  a  family  consisting  of 
a  father,  mother,  daughter,  and  infant  boy,  Torming  the  great 
light  of  the  composition,  and  changing  the  terrible  of  the  first 
impression,  into  the  tenderness  of  the  pathetic. 

The  husband  and  father — the  youthful  and  beautiful  wife  and 
mother — the  daughter  and  son — all  in  the  pride  of  wealth  and 
health,  are  blasted  instantaneously  by  the  breath  of  the  horse. 
and  the  darts  of  his  merciless  rider.     There  is  here  a  combi- 
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nation  of  light,  shadow  and  colour,  which  the  ignorant,  as  well 
as  the  connoisseur,  must  feel  and  appreciate. 

The  second  portion  of  the  picture  contains  the  white  horse 
and  his  rider  (Gospel)  going  forth  crowned,  conquering  and  to 
conquer— the  red  horse  and  his  rider  armed  at  all  points,  and 
brandishing  his  sword,  and  the  black  horse  and  his  rider,  the 
judge  with  his  balances. 

The  light  of  this  portion  of  the  composition  is  on  the  white 
horse  *  who,  self-directed,  bears  his  triumphant  master ;  and 
this  light  is  gradually  diffused,  until  lost  above  in  the  lurid  light 
of  the  followers  of  death,  and  below,  in  the  distant  field  of 

battle. 
This  groupe,  although  full  of  spirit  and  sublimity,  is  inferior, 

as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  canvass  is  exhibited  the  destruction 
of  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  Men  and  horses  are  overthrown 
by  the  rushing  of  two  lions  ;  some  are  in  helpless  desponden- 
cy, others  resisting,  and  the  force  of  contrast  is  skilfully  shown 
in  every  part.  The  finest  figure,  and  that  which  has  occupied 
most  of  the  labour  and  attention  of  the  artist,  is  a  man. who  is 
overthrown,  but  is  preparing  to  rise,  and  presents  to  the  spec- 
tator a  fine  back,  extremely  well  drawn  and  coloured. 

Here  we  have  another  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  figures  above  mentioned,  and  the  top,  by  the  thigh  and 
leg  of  a  youth  who  is  tossed  by  a  bull. 

The  light  of  the  picture  is  carried  skilfully  from  the  lower 
corner  on  the  left,  where  it  rests  on  the  spearman's  foot,  to  the 
upper  corner  on  the  right,  where  it  mingles  in  the  sulphureous 
tint  of  the  hell-brood,  who  follow  in  the  train  of  death. 

We  have  implied  our  approbation  of  the  general  tone  of 
colour  which  runs  through  this  stupendous  composition.  We 
will  only  remark  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  colours,  and  the 
harmonious  transition  on  the  mother  and  dead  child,  and  the  girl, 
lovely  in  youth  and  health,  with  the  receding  tints  on  the  manly 
form  of  the  husband  and  father. 

We  believe  the  combination  of  light  and  colour  to  be  ac- 
cording to  the  best  and  most  philosophical  theory,  which  is  eluci- 
dated in  the  simplest  and  most  forcible  manner,  by  the  familiar 
instance  of  the  billiard  ball.  Extreme  light,  cold— middle 
light,  warm — half  tint,  cold  and  blue — shadow  neutralized,  but 
inclining  to  warmth — reflex,  warm,  and  of  the  orange  tint. 

As  we  wish  to  finish  our  review  in  this  number,  we  must  limit 
our  observations,  and  take  leave  of  this  great  work,  to  pro- 
ceed to 

No.  55  of  the  catalogue.     Portrait  of  a  gentleman.     Waldo 
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&  Jewett.  This  is  truly  a  portrait ;  and  the  composition, 
drawing,  and  colouring,  are  worthy  of  the  high  rank  of  these 
gentlemen  as  portrait  painters. 

No.  59.  Still  Life.  Lent  by  Mrs.  Rogers.  Old  Master. 
This,  and  No.  63,  by  the  same  hand,  are  truly  valuable  pictures, 
painted  with  great  skill  and  care,  full  of  rich  colouring,  and 
entitled  to  stand  high  as  specimens  of  this  branch  of  the  art. 

No.  64.  Dead  Fish.  J.  S.  Cogdell.  This  beautiful  pic- 
ture, and  its  companion,  No.  66,  by  the  same  American  artist, 
will  stand  the  nicest  scrutiny  of  the  observer,  and  repay  his 
attention  with  pleasure.  The  lovers  of  the  soft  and  the  smooth 
must  be  fully  gratified. 

No.  76.  Beggar  Boys  eating  fruit.  Lent  by  G.  C.  Ver- 
planck,  Esq.  Murillo.  This  is  probably  a  copy  from  the 
master  mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  This  great  Spanish  painter 
seemed,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  to  delight  in  the  scenes  of 
low  humour,  which  he  expressed  with  exquisite  truth.  He  af- 
terwards rose  to  subjects  of  dignity  and  grace,  and  it  is  on  such 
that  his  great  fame  rests.  In  this  picture  nature  has  been  faith- 
fully studied,  and  successfully  copied. 

No.  77.  Neptune  with  the  spoils  of  the  ocean.  Lent  by 
Count  Survilliers.  L.  Giordano,  When  we  view  this,  and 
No.  99,  by  the  same  hand,  our  first  sensation  is  admiration  at 
the  skill  displayed,  our  second,  regret  that  it  should  be  so  em- 
ployed. Does  it  not  appear  strange,  that  the  talents  of  Lucca 
Giordano,  which  were  equal  to  depicting  the  persons  or  histo- 
ries of  heroes  and  demi-gods,  should  be  wasted  in  painting  a 
fish  market ;  for,  notwithstanding  their  titles,  these  paintings 
are  nothing  but  two  masses  or  heaps  of  fish,  drawn  and  colour- 
ed with  exquisite  skill. 

No.  78  and  79,  are  two  very  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pen- 
cil of  Teniers,  lent  by  Count  Survilliers. 

No.  90  is  a  fine  Charity,  lent  by  the  same,  and  painted  by 
Schedoni. 

No.  91.  Portrait  of  a  child.  Lent  by  Mrs.  Drake.  Painted 
by  H.  Inman.  This,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  not  the  best  picture 
we  have  seen  by  this  very  meritorious  artist. 

No.  92.  Battle  Piece.  Lent  by  G.  C.  Verplanck,  Esq. 
Old  Master.     Truly  the  work  of  a  master. 

No.  94  and  95.  Two  very  fine  Vernets.  Lent  by  Count 
Survilliers.  The  name  of  Vernet  is  recommendation  enough, 
when  we  add  they  are  undoubtedly  original. 

No.  103.  Old  Head  of  St.  Peter.  Lent  by  Mrs.  Rogers. 
Rubens.     Original,  and  very  fine,  whether  St.  Peter  or  not. 

No.  104.     Portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Rivington  at  the 
age  of  24  years.     Lent  by  his  daughter  Miss  S.  Rivington. 
Vol.  II.  21 
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Sir  F.  Coales.     One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Crayon  paint- 
ing we  have  ever  seen. 

No.  105.  Landscape.  Lent  by  Count  burvilliers.  b.  Rosa. 
We  think  this  a  true  Salvator.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  fine  pic- 
ture, but  injured.  < 

No.  119  is  a  copy  from  Hogarth  by  Leslie,  who  now  paints 
originals  much  better  than  Hogarth  ever  did. 

]<lo.  120.  Musidora.  Designed  and  engraved  by  A.  B. 
Durand.  Mr.  Durand  is  known  to  the  public  as  the  best  en- 
graver in  America,  and  this  print  show?  that  his  talent  is  not 
confined  to  the  needle  or  burin.  Here  is  beautiful  composition, 
and  fine  drawing ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Durand,  as  a  man  and  an  artist, 
is  an  ornament  and  honour  to  his  country. 

No.  125.  Portrait  of  a  gentleman.  Presented  to  this  aca- 
demy by  the  artist,  on  his  being  elected  an  honorary  member. 
Sir  Henry  Haeburn.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
portrait  painting  which  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  model  for 
our  students,  and  an  invaluable  present  to  our  academy. 

We  close  our  review  by  noticing  a  groupe  in  bronze,  num- 
bered 136  in  the  catalogue,  and  called  the  Centaur.  This 
groupe,  evidently  not  antique,  forms  a  pyramid  whose  base  is  of 
figures  emblematical  of  the  arts,  whose  centre  is  a  female  Cen- 
taur, and  whose  apex  is  a  figure  of  Truth.  At  first  view,  the 
artist's  intention  is  not  perceived ;  and  if  the  visiter  of  the  aca- 
demy consults  his  catalogue,  we  think  he  will  be  more  than 
ever  in  the  dark  after  reading  the  explanation.  We  will  try  to 
enlighten  him. 

The  key  to  the  composition  is  the  Centaur,  the  emblem  of 
science  or  philosophy.  Literature  and  the  Arts,  the  base  of  the 
pyramidal  groupe,  support  Science,  who,  with  one  hand,  up- 
holds and  exalts  Truth,  a  female,  with  a  sceptre  in  one  hand, 
and  part  of  a  mirror  in  the  other.  The  Centaur,  or  Philoso- 
phy, with  the  other  hand,  plunges  a  dagger  into  the  bosom  of 
a  squalid  female  figure,  who  is,  undoubtedly,  meant  to  repre- 
sent Error.  There  are  other  subordinate  parts  of  the  compo- 
sition which  are  ingenious,  but  partake  of  conceit  and  affecta- 
tion. 

We  here  take  leave  of  the  present  exhibition,  which  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  academy,  and  proves,  to  demonstration,  the  in- 
creasing taste  for  the  arts,  and  the  rapid  improvement  of  our 
artists.  We  hope  the  public  will  reward  the  artist,  at  whose 
expense  and  risk  it  is  now  supported. 

In  our  former  number,  we  noticed  the  association  of  artists 
for  improvement.  We  are  informed,  that  the  directors  of  the 
academy  have  pledged  themselves  to  use  their  influence  with 
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the  stockholders,  to  place  six  artists  of  the  association  in  the 
directory :  meaning  to  unite  the  interest  of  the  artists  with  that 
of  the  stockholders — making  of  the  establishment  a  real  school 
of  art,  as  well  as  a  gallery  for  the  display  of  it.  This  plan  will 
be  supported  by  every  enlightened  and  public  spirited  citizen. 


THE    INDIAN    GIRL'S    LAMENT. 


An  Indian  girl  was  sitting  where 
Her  lover,  slain  in  battle,  slept ; 

Her  maiden  veil,  her  own  black  hair,* 
Came  down  o'er  eyes  that  wept; 

And  wildly,  in  her  woodland  tongue, 

This  sad  and  simple  lay  she  sung : 

I've  pulled  away  the  shrubs  that  grew 
Too  close  above  thy  sleeping  head, 

And  broke  the  forest  boughs  that  threw 
Their  shadows  o'er  thy  bed, 

That  shining  from  the  sweet  south-west 

The  sun-beams  might  rejoice  thy  rest. 

It  was  a  weary,  weary  road, 

That  led  thee  to  the  pleasant  coast, 

Where  thou,  in  his  serene  abode, 
Hast  met  thy  father's  ghost ; 

Where  everlasting  autumn  lies 

On  yellow  woods  and  sunny  skies. 

'Twas  I  the  broidered  mock'sen  made, 
That  shod  thee  for  that  distant  land  : 

'Twas  I  thy  bow  and  arrows  laid 
Beside  thy  still  cold  hand  ; 

Thy  bow  in  many  a  battle  bent, 

Thy  arrows  never  vainly  sent. 

With  wampum  belts  I  crossed  thy  breast, 
And  wrapped  thee  in  the  bison's  hide, 

And  laid  the  food  that  pleased  thee  best, 
In  plenty,  by  thy  side, 

And  decked  thee  bravely,  as  became 

A  warrior  of  illustrious  name. 


*  "  The  unmarried  women  have  a  modest  falling  down  of  the  hair 
over  the  eyes."  Eliot. 
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Thou'rt  happy  now,  for  thou  art  past 
The  long  dark  journey  of  the  grave, 

And  in  the  land  of  light,  at  last, 
Hast  joined  the  good  and  brave ; 

Amid  the  flushed  and  balmy  air, 

The  bravest  and  the  loveliest  there. 

Yet,  to  thy  own  dear  Indian  maid 

Thy  thoughts  will  sometimes  earthward  stray, 

To  her  who  sits  where  thou  wert  laid, 
And  weeps  the  hours  away  ; 

Yet  almost  can  her  grief  forget, 

To  think  that  thou  dost  love  her  yet. 

And  thou,  by  one  of  those  still  lakes 

That  in  a  shining  cluster  lie, 
On  which  the  south  wind  scarcely  breaks 

The  image  of  the  sky, 
A  bower  for  thee  and  me  hast  made 
Beneath  the  many-coloured  shade. 

And  thou  dost  wait  and  watch  to  meet 

My  spirit  sent  to  join  the  blest, 
And,  wondering  what  detains  my  feet 

From  the  bright  land  of  rest, 
Dost  seem,  in  every  sound,  to  hear 
The  rustling  of  my  footsteps  near.  B. 


LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Ruins  of  Pompeii. — The  excavations  at  Pompeii  are  going 
on  with  great  success.  Only  about  fifty  workmen  are  employ- 
ed, but  their  labours  have  been  so  well  directed,  that  not  only 
many  buildings,  but  even  entire  streets,  have  been  uncovered. 
Among  these  new  discoveries  is  that  of  a  magnificent  temple, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  Pantheon.  On  the  walls 
of  the  chambers  are  pictures  on  different  subjects  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  in  two  of  the  niches  of  the  building  are  two 
statues,  pronounced  by  the  antiquaries  to  be  those  of  Nero  and 
Messalinu. 

Imitation  of  Gold. — Dr.  Hermstadt,  of  Hanover,  has  in- 
vented a  composition  which  resembles  gold,  not  only  in  colour, 
but  in  specific  gravity,  in  density  and  ductility.     The  following 
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is  the  receipt  for  making  it :  Take  sixtee  n  ounces  of  virgin 
platina,  seven  of  copper,  and  one  of  zinc,  all  of  equai  purity, 
put  them  in  a  crucible,  cover  them  with  powdered  charcoal, 
and  subject  them  to  a  tire  until  melted  into  one  mass. 

Festival  in  honour  of  Schiller. — The  anniversary  of 
Schiller's  death  has  been  celebrated  at  Stuttgart,  in  Germany, 
with  great  ceremony,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people. 
The  bust  of  Schiller  was  brought  out  and  placed  in  a  public 
garden,  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and  hymns  and  odes  were 
sung.  The  magistrates  of  Marbach,  the  native  town  of  the 
poet,  attended  on  this  occasion  in  their  official  capacity,  and 
among  the  multitude  assembled  to  do  honour  to  his  memory 
were  several  friends  of  his  early  youth.  A  subscription  was 
set  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a  monument,  and  filled  imme- 
diately. 

Languages  of  the  World. — According  to  the  enumeration 
of  Professor  Adelung,  there  are  in  the  world  3064  different  lan- 
guages, of  which  587  are  spoken  in  Europe,  937  in  Asia,  276 
in  Africa,  and  1264  in  America.  The  Professor  probably  in- 
cludes in  this  enumeration  many  provincial  corruptions  of  the 
same  general  languages. 

Swedish  Prisons. — Commissioners  have  been  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Sweden,  to  inquire  into  the  arrangement  and  disci- 
pline of  the  prisons  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  suggest  plans  for 
their  improvement.  They  have  proposed  to  divide  the  prisons 
into  classes,  and  have  recommended  to  his  majesty  the  erection 
of  a  state  penitentiary. 

Schools  in  Greece. — At  Argos  is  established  a  general 
school  of  mutual  instruction,  to  which  young  men  are  sent  from 
all  the  Greek  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  method, 
and  diffusing  its  benefits  among  all  their  countrymen.  It  has 
now  about  two  hundred  scholars — some  of  these  are  young  la- 
dies, who  receive  their  lessons  separately.  At  Athens  are  two 
central  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  and  two  grammar  schools, 
of  which  one  has  received  the  name  of  Lyceum.  In  this  latter 
are  taught,  1st.  The  ancient  Greek  language  compared  with 
the  modern.  2d.  The  Italian  language.  3d.  The  elements  of 
geography,  of  arithmetic,  of  geometry,  of  logic  and  metaphy- 
sics. In  the  island  of  Tino  is  a  central  school  of  mutual 
instruction,  and  a  lyceum.  In  the  island  of  Andros  are  three 
schools  of  mutual  instruction,  and  two  grammar  schools.  Sy- 
phaos  has  also  a  grammar  school,  into  which  it  is  intended  to  in- 
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troduce  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  as  soon  as  a  master  can 
be  procured.  In  Patmos  there  existed  before  the  late  revolution 
a  flourishing  school,  in  which  were  taught  with  great  success  the 
ancient  Greek  tongue,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  rhetoric  and 
poetry.  This  school  still  exists,  though  in  less  reputation  than  for- 
merly, on  account  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  late  trou- 
bles. In  the  same  island  is  a  library  particularly  rich  in  manu- 
scripts, and  a  school  of  mutual  instruction.  In  the  Cyc lades  and 
the  Sporades  are  from  one  to  three  schools  in  each  island,  accord- 
ing to  its  extent.  In  these  are  taught  ancient  Greek  and  the 
elements  of  philosophy,  and  in  some  the  French  and  Italian 
languages.  Tripolitza,  St,  John,  (Astros)  and  St.  Petros,  a  vil- 
lage near  Astros,  and  Mis so  lung hi,  have  each  a  school  of  mutual 
instruction  and  a  grammar  school.  The  grammar  school  at  St. 
John  has  a  good  library  and  philosophical  instruments.  In  the 
province  of  Karitene  are  four  grammar  schools.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  kept  in  the  Turkish  mosques,  and  some,  for  want  of 
convenient  buildings,  under  the  shade  of  trees.  The  interests 
of  instruction,  however,  suffer  very  much  from  the  scarcity  of 
spelling  books ;  slates  and  writing  materials  are  so  expensive 
and  difficult  to  obtain,  that  in  most  private  schools  in  the  small 
villages,  the  scholars  are  only  taught  to  read. 

Improvisation. — Paris  has  at  length  produced  a  rival  of 
Quernoand  Corinna.  Mons.  Pradel  continues  to  astonish  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  by  the  facility  with  which  he  produces 
extempore  poems  on  any  given  subject.  On  one  occasion 
Christopher  Columbus  in  chains,  was  prescribed  to  him  as  the 
subject  of  his  verses,  and  the  following  lines  are  given  as  a  part 
of  his  poem  : 

Miserable  jouet  de  la  faveur  des  grands, 
Je  gemis  je  languis  dans  une  nuit  profonde 
Je  nieurs,  helas!  victime  des  tyrans, 
Et  je  viens  d'agrandir  le  monde. 

At  another  time  he  concluded  a  poem  on  Spartiates,  the  only 
survivor  of  the  three  hundred  who  fought  with  Leonidas,  with 
this  quatrain  : 

Quel  climat,  quel  pays  m'offriront  leurs  asyles? 

Victime  du  plus  triste  sort, 
Quand  je  dirai  j'etais  aux  Thermopyles 
Chacun  me  repondra  :  Pourquoi  n'es  tu  pas  mort  ? 

On  the  28th  of  August  M.  Pradel  delivered  an  improvisa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  at  the  late  fire  at  Salins. 
The   audience  were  consulted   respecting  the  subject  of  his 
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verses,  and  several  were  proposed,  among  which  the  Death  of 
Byron,  and  the  Conflagration  of  Salins,  were  adopted  by  ac- 
clamation, and  were  treated  by  the  poet  in  a  manner  that  show- 
ed the  admirable  readiness  of  his  talent.  Some  happy  verses, 
it  is  said,  cailed  forth  loud  applauses. 

Magnetic  Equator.  A  French  paper  mentions,  that  Capt. 
Duperrey,  of  the  Coquille  sloop  of  war,  which  sailed  from 
Soulon  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  August,  1822,  and  return- 
ed to  Marseilles  in  April  last,  has  made  many  interesting  mag- 
netic observations  in  his  voyage.  ki  Every  body  knows  that 
there  are,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  a  number  of  spots  where 
the  compass  ceases  to  point ;  and  that  a  line  drawn  through 
those  spots  is  called  the  magnetic  equator.  This  equator  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  terrestrial  equator,  round  which  it 
winds,  sometimes  passing  to  the  north  of  it,  and  sometimes  to 
the  south,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  the  course  of  his  voy- 
age, Duperrey  crossed  the  magnetic  equator  six  times  ;  and  the 
result  of  his  observations  renders  it  extremely  probable,  that 
the  whole  line  is  moving  in  a  parallel  direction  from  east  to 
west,  with  such  rapidity,  that  since  the  year  1780,  when  its 
place  was  ascertained  by  scientific  men  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  it  has  advanced  no  less  than  ten  degrees  towards  the 
west." 

Miss  Edge  worth.  This  lady  has  lately  given  the  world  a 
work,  entitled,  Harry  and  Lucy  concluded,  being  the  last  part 
of  Early  Lessons.  It  is  the  continuation  of  a  work  begun  above 
half  a  century  ago  by  her  father.  It  is  intended  for  young 
people  from  the  age  of  ten  to  that  of  fourteen,  and  embraces  a 
review  of  many  sciences,  and  in  particular  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  of  manufactures,  which  have  arrived  at  so  high  a  per- 
fection in  England.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  imme- 
diately on  its  appearance,  and  both  the  British  and  French 
journalists  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 


Blunt's  Historical  Sketch.  We  had  prepared  for  the 
review  department  of  this  number,  a  notice  of  Mr.  Blunt's 
work,  entitled,  u  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  formation  of  the 
Confederacy,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Provincial  li- 
mits, and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government  over  In- 
dian tribes,  and  the  public  territory  ;"  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Carvill,  of  this  city.  The  length  of  the  articles  entitled  to 
precedence,  has  excluded  our  remarks  on  this  work,  from  the 
present  number.  The  research  and  patient  labour  manifested 
by  the  author,  on  a  subject  which  is  now  peculiarly  important. 
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and  which  must  soon  engage  the  attention  of  our  national  legis- 
lature entitle  him  to  the  thanks  of  the  community.  He  has 
not  only  made  a  faithful  compilation  of  the  particulars  to  be 
gathered  from  an  investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  our  colonial 
settlements,  but  has  brought  forward  some  facts,  in  relation  to 
treaties  of  more  recent  date,  which  have  hitherto  been  but 
partially  known,  even  by  statesmen.  We  regret,  that  the  rea- 
son we  have  assigned  above,  permits  us  only  to  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  work  itself,  as  throwing  much  historical  light  on  ques- 
tions which  have  recently  involved  much  loose  speculation. 

Ray's  Address.  We  must  plead  the  same  excuse  for  being 
obliged  to  express,  in  such  brief  terms,  the  pleasure  we  have 
received  from  a  perusal  of  this  address,  delivered  before  the 
American  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  this  city.  It  exhibits, 
in  its  mechanical  execution,  gratifying  evidence  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  typographical  art,  and  is  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  what  can  be  done  here,  in  the  way  of  fine  printing. 
The  engraving  which  accompanies  it  is  creditable  to  the  artist, 
though  we  cannot,  in  conscience,  say,  that  the  drawing,  or  the 
outlines  of  the  figure,  would  give  a  just  idea  of  the  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,to  one  who  had  never  seen  the  statue,  or  its  plaster  copy. — 
It  is  highly  refreshing  to  find  those  who  have  the  ability,  not 
only  from  intellectual  propensities,  but  from  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  foster  and  assist  the  developement  of  native  talent 
in  those  departments,  which,  being  least  practical,  require  most 
encouragement,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work.  If  the  ac- 
complished author  of  this  address  be,  as  we  believe  he  is,  a 
novus  hospes  in  the  domain  of  literature,  we  bid  him  welcome 
with  sincerity  and  joy. 


Lawrence's  Address.  A  second  edition  of  the  Address  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  exhi- 
bition of  the  American  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  on  the  10th 
of  May  last,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  by  Messrs.  G.  & 
C.  Carvill,  of  this  citv.  We  have  seen  part  of  the  impression  ; 
it  is  elegantly  printed,  and  its  value  is  still  farther  increased  by 
the  notes  with  which  the  learning  of  the  author  has  illustrated 
the  text. 

O^rSince  the  article  on  Mr.  Verplanck's  book  was  written 
for  the  present  number,  we  understand,  that  the  property  of 
the  work  has  been  transferred  to  Messrs.  G.  &  C.  Carvill,  by 
whom  it  is  now  published. 


THE 


REMEMBRANCER. 


Ajhort  View  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  State  of  cur  American  Colonies, 
with  feme  few  Observations  en   our  prefent  ghiarrel  with  them.     By 

a  Gentleman. 

Sine  me,  Liber,  ibis  in  urbem. 

THOUGH  much  has  been  faid  on  both  fides  concerning  our 
prefent  difputes  with  our  American  Colonies,  yet  the  true  ftate 
of  the  cafe  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  hit  upon  by  either 
party  :  they  all  argue  upon  general  maxims  of  policy,  and  take  no 
notice  of  the  particular  circumftances  of  fads,  which  are  the  only 
fure  guides  in  fuch  cafes.  #  ' 

It  is  taken  for  o-ranted  that  our  American  Colonrjts  ate  Rebels,  and 
Rebellion  muft  be  fupprefled  by  all  poflible  means.  But  though  I  pay 
a  great  deference  to  the  Minijlerial  Proclamation  that  has  declared 
them  to  be  Rebels,  yet  I  hope  it  will  be  no  treafon  to  doubt  whether 
that  Minijlerial  Declaration  be  made  upon  furficient  grounds  or  no. 

Indeed,  if  the  word  Rebellion  be  taken  in  its  moft  extenfive  mean- 
ino-,  every  forcible  oppofition  to  any  Government  is  a  Rebellion  againft 
that  Government  ;  but  with  us,  the  Principles  of  the  Re-volution  do 
allow  Refiftance  to  be  lawful  in  cafe  of  oppreiHon.  Therefore,  before 
it  can  be  determined  whether  the  Americans  are  Rebels  or  no,  it  muft 
be  confidered  whether  they  have  been  oppreffed  or  no. 

In  order  to  determine  this  Point,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  look  back 
to  the  original  inftitution  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  feveral  alterations 
that  have&been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Government  of  each* 
•which  will  bring  us  to  the  prefent  legal  ftate  of  them. 

Here  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  caft  an  eye  upon  the  Nature  of  our 
Original  Claim  to  Sovereignty  over  thefe  Countries  -3  it  is  founded 
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upon  Prior  Occupancy  as  we  were  the  firft  difcoverers  of  them  ;  and 
if  they  had  not  been  occupied  by  any  of  the  human  Species,  that  Plea 
mi^ht  be  good.     But,  alas  !   their  Inhabitants  were  very  numerous 
they  cultivated  their  Lands  in   their  own  way,  to  fupply  them  with 
the  neceffaries  of  Life  which  was  all  they  wanted  ;  their  Cachiques 
were  their  Kings,    and  many  of  thefe  had  Sachems,  or  petty  Princes 
under  them,  and  thefe  were  Special  Occupants  of  the  Countrv,  which 
by  the  Rules  even  of  our  Law,  annihilates  all  claim  of  Common  Occu- 
pancy. 

The  Natives  therefore  had  certainly  the  fame  right  to  thofe  Lands, 
and  their  Kings  to  the  Sovereignty  of  them  that  any  Nation  or  King 
in  Europe  can  have  to  the  Lands  or  Sovereignty  of  each  refpective 
Country.  And  their  not  being  Chriftians  is  very  abfurd,  and  a  very 
nugatory  Plea,  for  the  Kingdom  ofChriJl  is  not  of  this  World  ;  and  pro- 
pagating Pveligion  by  Fire  and  Sword  is  downright  Mahometanifm.— 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  ufed  other  means. 

As  to  the  Natives  formally  owning  themfelves  to  be  the  Subject 
of  our  Sovereigns,  I  think  no  great  ftrefs  can  be  laid  upon  it  ;  for 
though  fome  of  them  have  done  it,  after  their  being  foundly  beaten 
that  is,  when  compelled  by  mere  dint  of  force  ;  yet  it  it  certain  they 
had  no  notion  of  the  obligation  of  written  Treaties,  and  their  fre- 
quent violations  ofthemfliew  plainly  that,  according  to  their  Svftem 
which  muft  be  their  Guide,  they  did  not  think  thenTbinding. 

Thus  much  for  the  Native  Indians  ;  we  come  now  to  confider  of 
the  Enghjh  Settlers  in  that  Country,  But  firft  I  muft  obferve,  that  if 
any  ot  the  Inhabitants  of  the  other  fide  of  the  Globe  fhould  become 
fufficient  Navigators  to  difcover  England,  I  truft  we  mould  look  on 
this  Dilcovery  as  a  veiy  weak  pretence  for  their  laying  Claim  to  our 
Country,  as  Prior  Occupants,  though  they  knew  of  nolfuch  Countrv, 
nor  we  of  any  inch  people  before,  and  yet  this  the  real  Cafe  of  our 
Ungmal  Claim  to  North  America,  and  upon  this  Foundation  only 

i  ?V£  ?Ur  ,       gS  and  Qiieens  gained  Patents  to  their  Subjects  to  efta- 
bhin  Settlements  in  that  Countrv.     Quo  lure  vide  ant  ipfi. 

1  come  now  to  confider  the  Cafe  of  thofe    Englifhmen  who  have 

fettled  there.  ° 

North  America  was  firft  difcovered  in  the  Year  1407  by  Cabot,  I 
an  attempt  which  he  made  to  difcover  a  North  Weft  PaWe  to  Chink 
but  no  attempt   either  to  navigate  the  Coaft,  or  eftablifh  any  Colony 
there,  was  made  for  a  Century  after. 

Mr.  Raleigh  (afterwards  Sir  Walter)  firft  fchemed  the  Project  of 
Uncovering  Lands,  and  fettling  Colonies  in  North  America,  and  in 
ine  year  1584  he  obtained  a  Patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth  for  that 
purpoic.  Upon  this,  he,  with  the  affiftanee  of  fome  other  private  Per- 
ions,  fitted  out .  fhips,  on  board  of  which  fome  adventurers  embarked. 
1  hey  were  at  firft  kindly  received  by  the  Natives,  and  thev  continued 
10  dc  io,  as  long  as  they  attempted  only  to  trade  with  them  -x  but  as 

foon 
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foon  as  they  mewed  any  figns  of  an  inclination  to  ejlablijh  Settlement* 
among  them,  the  Natives  grew  jealous,  and  the  four  or  five  firft  com- 
panies of  Settlers  were,  either  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Natives,  or  were 
obliged  to  fave  their  lives  by  abandoning  their  ufurpations. 

It  was  the  year  1607  before  they  could  compafs  the  making  any 
Settlement  at  all,  but  about  that  time,  under  a  patent  granted  to  the 
London  and  Briftol  Companies  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Patent  being 
vacated  by  his  Attainder)  a  fmall  one  was  made  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  entrance  of  the  River  Poivhatoc  (now  James  River)  in  ytrr 
t  gtnia,  that  Country  being  the  Scene  of  our  firft  attempts  this  way  ; 
I  they  gave  this  Settlement  the  name  of  James  Town. 

But  here  they  were  continually  haraiTed  by  the  Natives,  and  often 
were  put  to  great  extremities  by  them,  nor  had  thev  any  peace  or 
quiet  till  one  Captain  Rclfe,  about  1612,  married  the  Daughter  of  the 
great  Indian  Chief  Poivhatoc. 

From  this  time  the  Colony  began  to  flourifh,  and  in  a  few  years 
they  by  common  confent,  under  the  direction  of  their  Governor 
Sir  George  Tardiy,  brought  their  Government  to  a  Form  refembling 
that  of  an  Englifh  Parliament  ;  but,  their  Governor  was  appointed  by 
the  Company ,%not  by  the  Crown.  The  firft  Seflion  of  their  Affembly, 
or  Parliament,  was  held  in  the  year  1620,  at  James  Town  :  and  the 
Crown  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  fhare  in  their  Government. 

This  was  the  Orio-in  of  our  firft  Settlements  on  the  Continent  of 

o 

North  America. 

By  this  ihort  extract  we  fee  that  the  Native  A?nericans  had  very  juft 
notions  of  their  property  in  the  Lands  of  their  own  Country,  and 
that  they  difputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  their  invaders  ;  and 
had  not  the  ufe  of  Fire  Arms  given  the  Englifh  great  advantages 
over  them,  they  would  probably  have  defeated  all  their  attempts,  for 
they  wanted  neither  Courage  nor  Cunning.  We  fee  likewife  that 
this  firft  Colony  fettled  the  Form  of  their  Government  among  them- 
felves,  without  any  intervention  of  an  Englifh  Parliament. 

The  next  Settlement  that  falls  under  our  confideration  is  that  of 
the  Country  called  New  England,  being  fo  named  by  King  Charles  I. 
when  Prince  of  Wales  ;  it  comprehends  the  Colonies  of  Majfachufet>  s 
Bay,  New  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  Rhode- Ijland,  New  Hcunpjhire 
likewife,  and  the  Province  of  Maine  are  appendages  to  Majfachufef  s 
Bay.  The  conftitution  of  thefe  Colonies  deferves  a  particular  confi- 
deration, becaufe  with  thefe  our  prefeftt  Quarrel  firft  began,  and  their 
Country  is  now  the  Seat  of  a  moft  unnatural  Civil  War. 

Though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Cabot,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake  knew  of  this  Country,  yet  we  have  no  fatis- 
factory  account  of  it  till  the  year  1602,  when  Captain  Gefnold,  at  the 
inftigation  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  performed  a  Voyage  to  thofe  Parts  ; 
after  touching  at  many  places,  he  at  laft  made  a  Settlement,  that  is, 
he  built  a  fmall  Fort,  on  a  place  which  he  called  Martha  s  Vineyard, 
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and  traded  with  the  Natives,  whom  he  found  to  be  hofpitable  and 
inoffenfive,  but  he  attempted  nothing  farther. 

This  Trade  proved  fo  advantageous,  that  the  Merchants  who  em- 
ployed Gefnold,  being  chiefly  Plymouth  men,  obtained  a  Grant  from 
K'n^Jamesl.  in  the" year  1606,  authorizing  them  to  fettle  any  where 
between  38  and  45  Degrees  of  North  Latitude.  The  Country  was  then 
called  North  Virginia,    and  the   Grantees  were  called  the  Council  of 

Plymouth, 

The .  fent  Ships  thither,  and  began  a  Settlement  at  the  mouth  of 
Sa^adahock  River  ;  but  on  fome  of  the  Natives  being  kidnapped  and 
fold  to  the  Spaniards  at  Malaga,  the  reft  were  fo  incenfed  againfl 
the  Engliih  Settlers,  that  they  were  not  able  to  continue  their  Settle- 
ment, though  other  Adventurers,  who  only  traded  with  them,  without 
attempting  to  make  a  Settlement  in  their  Country,  did  it  to  great 
advantage. 

All  the  former  Schemes  thus  proving  abortive,  the  complete  Settle- 
ment of  New  England  owed  its  Rife  to  a  Set  of  DiiTenters,  who  being 
perfecuted,  as  they  complained,  for  their  Religion,  had  fled  from 
England  into  Holland  in  the  Reign  of  King  "James  I.  Sir  Robert 
Naunton,  then  Secretary  of  State,  being  their  Friend,  they  by  his 
means,  obtained  Leave  to  enjoy  Liberty  of  Confcience  in  any  Settle- 
ment they  mould  make  in  North  America. 

This  Point  once  gained,  feveral  DifTenters,  who  were  men  of  For- 
tune, fold  their  Eftates,  and  threw  the  produce  into  a  common  Bank, 
to  carry  on  their  undertaking.  In  the  year  1616,  they  embarked  at 
Plymouth,  intending  to  make  a  Settlement  under  Gefnold' s  Grant  above- 
mentioned.  But  by  miftake  they  landed  at  Cape  Cod,  which  was  not 
within  his  Grant.  However,  they  gave  out  that  they  had  treated 
with  the  Cacique,  and  other  Principals  of  the  Natives,  from  whom  they 
purchafed  a  Right  to  fettle  on  their  Land  ;  which,  if  true,  was  in 
hct  a  iitiich  better  title  than  any  Grant  from  the  King  of  England 
cculd  give  them. 

Having  thus  acquired  a  Right  to  fettle,  they  fent  out  Parties  to 

view  the  Country,  and  look  out  for  a  convenient  fpot  on  which  they 

rnight  make  their  Settlement.    But   firfr,  they  ailbciated   themfelves 

a  formal  Inflrument,  and  agreed  to  fubmitto  fuch  Laws  as  fnould 

ade  (by  themfelves  undoubtedly)  from  time  to  time,  for  the 

Good  of  the  Colony  ;  and  they  chofe  one  of  their  Company  to  pre- 

oyer  them  as  Governor."    Having  found  a  convenient  Spot,  they 

n  to  build  Store-houfes,   and  agreed  to  call  their  infant  Settle- 

t  New  Plymouth,   becaufe,  befides  the  King's  Leave  to  emigrate, 

had  a  Patent  from  the  Council  of  Plymouth  abovementioned. 

They  foon  evtablifhed  fo  friendly   a  Correfpondence  with  the  Na- 

,   that  their  gn  at  Sachem,  ©r  King,  Majfajfoit  made  a  Prefent, 

to  them  and  their  Heirs  and  ouccejfors  for  ever,   of  the  Spot   on  which 

y  Plymouth  was  built,  and  all  the  adjacent  Lands,  which  was  only 
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*  Confirmation  of  the  Right  which  they  had  before  purchafed  ;  for 
as  that  Leave  ran  in  general  Terms,  the  particular  fite  ot  their  Settle- 
ment was  now  granted  to  them.  ;    , 

In  the  year  1621,  Mr.  Wejlon,  one  of  the  original  Plymouth  Ad- 
venturers, fent  a  new  fupply  of  men,  and  broke  off  from  the  Colony, 
producing  a  Patent  for  making  a  Settlement  011  part  of  X^Maffa- 
cbufet's&y,  on  propagating  the  Church  of  England  worfhip  ;  or 
the  New  Plymouth  men  were  all  rigid  Diffenters.  But  this  Settle- 
ment was  prevented  by  the  oppofition  of  the  Natives,  who  had  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  cut  oft  all  JV.Jton's  Party.  But  the  Plymouth  men, 
coming  accidentally  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Plot,  dilcovered  it  to 
them,  and  faved  their  lives,  on  which  they  left  the  Country.     > 

In  162-?,  the  New  Plymouihers,  who  all  this  while  held  their  poi- 
feflion  under  an  Agreement  with  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  had  flou- 
riihed  fo  much  that,  in  feyen  years  they  offered  to  buy  out  the  Paten- 
tees, who  accepted  the  offer.  And  now  the  Coloniits  erected  them- 
felves  into  a  Republic.  . 

In  the  year  1627,  the  Puritans  in  England  laid  a  fcheme  for  making 
a  Settlement  at  Moffachufefs  Bay  of  their  own  Body  :  at  the  head  of 
which   Scheme  was   one  Mr.   John  White,  the    Puritan   Minifter  cl 
Do^chelhr,  who  procured  a  Patent  from  the  Council  of  Plymouth  to  fe- 
veral  Gentlemen,  for  all  that  part  of  the  Country  that  lies  three  miles 
North  of  the  River  Merrimack,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  near  Salifiury, 
and  three  miles  South  of  Charles  River,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  near 
Bo/lon,  at  the  bottom  of  Majfacbufefs  Bay.     But  the  number  of  Pa- 
tentees being  much  encreafed,  Mr.    White  the    next  year  got  a  new 
Patent,  by  which  they  were  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Mcffachufef  s  Bay  in  New  England,  and  they  were  Em- 
powered to  elect  a  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and    Magifirates,  and 
to  make  Plantation  Laws,  provided    they   were  not  repugnant  to  the 
Laws  of  England  ;   and   Liberty  of  Confcience  was    granted   to  ail 
that  fhould   fettle    there.     This  Patent  was  confirmed  by   a  Grant 
from  King  Charlesl.  to  hold  the  faid  Lands,  as  mentioned  in  the  Pa- 
tent of  the  Plymouth  Company,    of  him,  as   part .of  his  Mamiour  of 
Eaft  Greenwich,  in  common  Soccage,  paying  to  his  Majefty  one  fifth 
part  of  all  the  Gold  and  Silver  ore  found  there.     This  is    the  firft 
Grant  of  particular  Lands  in  America  that  ever  our  Kings  attempted 
to  make.     Of  the  Nature  of  fuch  Grants  I  have  faid  fomething  be- 
fore, and  I  fhall  fpeak  of  them   again  in  the  fequsl.     Thefe  people 

fettled  at  Salem.  .'        "*_ 

In  the  year  1630,  a  large  new  Supply  of  Dilienters  arrived  at  Salem, 
and  divided  themfelves  into  two  Bodies,  one  of  which  fettled  at 
Charles  Town,  and  the  other  at  Dorchejter,  thofe  of  Charles  Town  foon 
fow  the  advantageous  fituatioii  of  the  Spot  on  which  Bojlon  ftands, 
and  built  that  City  there. 

In  i6?5,  Sir  Htn.  Vane  the  younger  went  over  with  a  large  Com- 
u  pany 
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panv  to  make  a  Settlement  on  the  River  Connecticut,  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Maffachufets  being  offered  to  him,  he  accepted  it  j  how- 
ever, he  did  not  hold  it  long,  for  at  the  next  annual  Election,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Independent  Principles,  he  was  let  afide. 

The  two  Settlements  of  New  Plymouth  and  Maffachufets,  by  frefh 
Emigrations  grew  (o  populous,  that  many  who  were  already  fettled, 
to  o;et  more  el  bow  room,  removed  to  the  Banks  of  the  River  Cmnetli- 
ctttj  where  great  part  of  their  Settlements  being  without  the  limits 
tiftheMaJachufe^s  Bay  Company,  under  whofe  Commiffion  they  a£r.ed, 
they  agreed  upon  a  Plan  of  Government  among  themfelves,  and  chofe  a 
Governor. 

in  1636,  So  many  Planters  arrived,  that  they  could  find  no  place 
for  them  to  fettle  on  in  Maffachufet 's  Bay  ;  fo  they  pur  chafed  from  the 
Natives  the  Land  that  lies  between  Gonneflicut  and  New  York,  called 
Hudfon's  River,  where  they  founded  the  Town,  Colony,  Province, 
and  Government  of  Neivhaven  ;  which  with  Long  I/land,  for  that 
was  comprehended  in  their  purchafe,  was  foon  filled  with  Towns. 

Scon  after  this,  fome  religious  Difputes  happening  in  New  Eng- 
land, a  Synod  was  called,  and  the  broachers  of  fome  new  opinions 
bein<2;  punifhed,  all  that  Sect  whom  they  called  Antinomians  retired, 
and  purchafed  of  the  Natives  Rhodc-Ifand,  and,  being  overftocked 
with  Inhabitants,  part  of  them  purchafed  Lands  near  the  River  Pa- 
tuxet,  where  they  built  the  Towns  of  Providence  and  Warwick,  which 
flourifhed  greatly. 

Seme  fmallcr  Settlements  were  made  after  this  time,  all  compre- 
hended under  the  general  Denomination  of  New  England ;  and 
though  they  were  all  of  them  under  feparate  Governments,  yet  a 
kind  of  Fcederal  union  fubfifted  among  them,  which  in  1643  was 
confirmed  by  formal  Articles  of  confederation  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Mafjachufets,  New  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  Newhaven,  and 
the  Plantations  in  connection  therewith  ;  fomething  upon  the  Model 
of  the  United  Provinces,  without  the  leait  mention  of  Old  England  : 
and  thev  were  fo  far  from  acknowledging  any  authority  of  the  Englijh 
Parliament  over  them,  that  the  general  Court  of  the  Majfachufcts  fined 
and  imprifoned  certain  Perfons,  for  offering  to  appeal  to  the  Englijh 
Parliament,  againft  a  Sentence  which  they  had  pailed. 

About  the  year  1662,  the  Connecticut  and  Newhaven  Settlers  being 
within  neither cf  the  former  Grants,  applied  to  the  Court  of  England 
for  a  Charter  to  unite  them  into  one  Body  corporate,  w7hich  they 
obtained. 

When  the  A6t  called  the  Bartholomew  Act  took  place,  many  of  the 
ejected  diffenting  Miniftefs  retired  to  New  England  ;  and  the  New. 
Englanders  of  that  Age  had  always  affected  to  be  independent  on  the 
Mother  Country,  in  refpect  of  the  internal  Policy  of  their  Go- 
vernment. 

"When  King  Charles  II.  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Dutch  War, 

fent 
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fent  a  Squadron  to  drive  the  Dutch  from  New  York,  the  two  Com- 
manders of  the  Fleet  and  the  Land  Forces,  with  two  other  Com- 
miiiioners,  were  ordered  to  go  to  New  England  to  fettle  all  differ- 
ences in  the  Colonies.  They  delivered  Letters  from  the  King  to  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  New  Plymouth,  requiring  them  to  acknow- 
ledge themfelves  to  be  as  much  his  Subjccls  as  if  they  had  ftaid  in 
their  natural  Country  ;  promifmg  at  the  fame  time,  to  preferve  all  their 
Liberties  and  Privileges  both  Ecclefiajlical  and  Civil.  This  Propofal 
went  much  aa;ainft  the  grain  with  the  New  Plymouthers^  but  I  do  not 
find  that  they  rejected  it. 

h 
C. 

into  his  hands  ;  and  the  next  year  brought  quo  zuarranto  Writs  again!! 
the  New  Plymouth  Colony,  upon  which  Judgment  vjcis  entered  againjl 
them  in  Chancery  \  this  fo  much  frightened  the  reft  that  they  all  fur- 
rendered  their  Charters,  and,  fince  that  time,  their  Governor  and 
Council  have  been  named  by  the  King. 

This  was  a  high  ftrain  of  Prerogative,  but  the  People  there  did  not 
Ion1*  acauiefce  in  the  new  Regulation  :  for  when  Mr.  Dudley-  (a 
Friend  to  the  Church  of  England)  was  made  Governor,  upon  the 
Death  of  Charles  II.  the  New  Er.glandmen,  by  their  own  Authority, 
depofed  him,  and  fent  him  Prifoner  to  Old  England,  to  fhew  their 
difapprobation  of  the  King's  Nomination.  They  likewife  depofed 
Sir  Edmund  Jndros,  the  next  Governor,  and,  by  their  own  Authority, 
refumed  their  Charter  Government  ;  wrhich  Proceeding  of  theirs  ivas  ap- 
proved of  by  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  who  confirmed  the  rejlored 
Charter  Magi '/hates  in  their  Power. 

But  notwithftanding  this,  that  King  could  never  be  prevailed  on 
to  eftablifn  their  Old  Charter  Government :  inftead  of  it  he  granted 
them  a  New  Charter,  by  which  many  of  the  Privileges  which  they 
enjoyed  under  their  old  ones  were  taken  away,  for  "  the  Crown  was 
**  now  to  have  the  Nomination  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant  Go- 
"  vemor,  Secretary,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Admiralty  (the  choice 
cc  of  all  thefe  was  before  in  the  People)  and  the  Power  of  the  Mi- 
"  litia  was  vefted  in  the  Governors.  All  Judges,  Juftices,  and  She- 
"  riffs,  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  his 
*•'  Majefty  in  Council,  the  Governor  alfo  was  to  have  a  Negative 
"  upon  all  Laws  and  Public  Acls  of  the  General  Affembly  and 
cc  Council.  Laftly,  all  Laws,  when  approved  of  by  the  Governor, 
"  were  to  be  tranfmitted  to  England,  and  to  be  void  if  difallowed 
C£  of  in  the  fpace  of  three  years. " 

Here  are  many  reftraints  upon  their  original  Privileges,  but  they 
fubrnitted  to  them,  became  the  main  Point,  the  Right  of  Legiflatim 
and  "Taxation,  was  ftill  preferved  to  their  own  Parliament ,  or  General 
AJfembly*    Indeed,  the  Governor's  Negative *3  and  the  King's  appointment 
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of  the  Council,  and  all  the  chief  Officers  of  State,  were  very  confrlerable 
checks  upon  the  AfTembly  ;  but  thefe,  on  the  other  hand,  were  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  Governor's  depending  entirely  upon  the  Jjfembly  for  his 
Maintenance.  And  they  have  always  kept  fuch  faft  hold  of  this 
dependence  of  the  Governor  upon  them,  that  they  have  often  refufed 
to  fix  anv  certain  Salary  upon  him,  and  when  they  have  done  it,  it 
has  been  'merely  Perfonal,  and  pro  hac  vice  only,  and  with  a  Salvo  that 
the  Payment  of  it  fhould  not  be  obligatory  upon  future  AfTemblies. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Conftitutioa  of  the  Government  of  New 
England  appears  to  be  this. 

The  General  AfTembly  is  the  fupreme  Legiflative  Body  of  the  Co- 
lony ;  in  concurrence  with  the  Governor,  it  impofes  Taxes,  makes 
Grants,  enacls  Laws,  and  redrefTes  Public  Grievances  of  all  kinds.— 
It  confifts  of  the  Magistrates,  and  a  certain  number  of  Representa- 
tives, which  form  two  Chambers,  fo  nearly  refembling  our  Lords 
and  Commons,  that  the  confent  of  a  Majority  of  each  is  necefTary, 
before  any  Bill  can  be  prefented  to  the  Governor  for  his  afTent. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  authentic  Account,  fent  to  the 
Houfe  of  Lords  by  the  Commimoners  of  Trade  in  the  year  1733-4. 

"  There  are  three  Charter  Governments,  of  which  the  chief  is 
"  that  of  Maffachnfef  s  Bay,  commonly  called  Nezv  England :  the 
<c  Conftitution  whereof  is  of  a  mixed  Nature,  the  Power  being  di- 
*c  vided  between  the  King  and  the  People,  in  which  the  latter  have 
"  much  the  greateft  Share  ;  for  here  the  People  do  not  only  chufe 
"  the  AfTembly,  but  the  AfTembly  chufes  the  Council  alfo ;  and  the 
"  Governor  depends  upon  the  AfTembly  for  his  annual  Support. 

"  Connecticut  and  Rhode- IJland  we.  the  other  Charter  Governments, 
"  or  rather  Corporations,  where  almoft  the  whole  Power  of  the 
"  Crown  is  delegated  to  the  People,  who  each  make  an  annual 
u  Election  of  their  AfTembly,  Council,  and  Governor;  to  the  Ma* 
cc  jority  of  which  AfTemblies,  and  Governors  refpeclively,  being  col* 

le&ive  Bodies,  the  Power  of  making  Laws  is  granted,  and,  as  their 

Charters  are  worded,  they  can,  and   do  make  Laws  without  the 

Governor's  a/Tent,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  thek* 
"  Governors,  who  have  no  Negative  Voice  referved  to  them  as 
"  Governors  in  the  faid    Charter,    and    as  the   faid  Governors    are 

chofen  annually,  their  office  generally  expires  before  the  King's 

Approbation  can  be  obtained,  or  any  Security  be  taken  for  their 

due  obfervation  of  the  Laws  of  Trade  and   Navigation,  and  they 

hold  or  no  Correfpondence  with  our  Office. 

"  Thefe  Colonies  have  the  Power  of  making  Laws  fur  their  better 
M  Government  and  Support,   provided  they  be  not  repugnant  to  the 

Laws  of  Great  Britain,    nor  detrimental  to  the  Mother  Country. 

And  thefe  Laws,  when  they  have  regularly  paffed  the  Council  and 

Aflcmbly  of  any  Province,  and  received  the  Governor's  affent^  be- 
'*  eome  valid  in  that  Province  j  yet  they  remain    repealable  by  his 

Majefty 
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}c  Majefty  in  Council,  upon  any juft  complaint,  and  do  not  acquire 
"  a  perpetual  force  unlefs  they  are  confirmed  by  the  King  in 
"  Council. 

"  But  there  are  fome  exceptions  to  this  lafl  Rule,  in  the  Proprie- 
cc  tary  and  Charter  Governments  ;  thus,  in  the  Majfacbufefs  Bay,  if 
lc  their  Laws  arc  not  repealed  within  three  years  after  they  have  been 
"  prefented  to  his  Majefty  for  his  approbation,  or  difallowance, 
<c  they  are  not  repealabte  by  the  Crown  after  that  time  :  and  the 
cc  Provinces  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode-Ifland  are  not  under  any  obli- 
cc  gation,  by  their  refpecYive  Conftitutions,  to  return  authentic 
*c  Copies  of  their  Laws  to  the  Crown,  for  approbation  or  difallow- 
*'  ance,  or  to  give  any  account  of  their  Proceedings.  There  is  alfo 
*c  this  Angularity  in  the  Governments  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode- Ifland> 
"  that  their  Laws  are  not  repealable  by  the  Crowm  ;  but  the  validity 
f*  of  them  depends  upon  their  being,  not  contrary,  but  as  near  as 
*c  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  England.'"'  Thus  far  the  Report 
of  the  Commiflioners  of  Trade. 

New  York,  being  a  Conquelt  made  by  the  Crown  from  the  Dutch , 
its  conftitution  differs  in  many  points  from  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
Colonies,  and  they  look  on  themfelves  to  be  fo  much  a  feparate 
People  from  the  reft,  that  they  have  generally  refufed  to  ac~f.  in  con- 
junction with  the  Colonijis  of  Majfachufefs  Bay,  even  againft  the  Sa- 
vages. In  the  year  1730,  the  City  of  New  York  had  a  Royal  Charter 
from  King  George  II.  much  in  the  Form  of  the  Charters  of  Corpo- 
rations in  England  ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  firft  Inftance  of  the 
kind  in  America.  They  have  400  regular  Troops  maintained  for 
them  at  the  King's  charge.  Their  Governor  is  not  only  appointed, 
but  commijjioned  by  the  King  ;  whereas,  in  thofe  called  the  Chart  rr 
Governments,  the  King  only  nominates  the  Governor,  but  gives  him  no 
Commijfion. 

Havino-  before  confidered  the  Nature  of  our  claim  to  Dominion  in 
North  America,  with  regard  to  the  Natives,  or  Savages,  as  we  call 
them  ;  it  will  be  proper  here  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  the  fame  Sub- 
ject concerning  the  Colonijis  that  are  fettled  there. 

We  have  feen  above  that  the  firft  effectual  Settlement  there  was 
made  by  a  Set  of  Republican  Dijfenters  (called  Puritans  in  thofe  days) 
who  had  fled  to  other  Countries  from  the  Perfecution  which  they 
complained  was  raifed  againft  them  in  England,  who  agreed  to  re- 
tire to  America,  where,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  they  were  joined 
by  great  numbers  of  their  perfecuted  Brethren  ;  for  a  kind  of  Salvo, 
fuch  as  it  was,  they  did  indeed  procure  Patents  from  England;  but 
thefe  Patents  appear  to  me,  fo  far  as  the  King  was  concerned  in 
them,  to  be  no  more  than  an  exemption  from  any  Proiecution  of 
Outlawry  for  deferting  the  Realm.  For  our  Kings,  finding  that 
thefe  turbulent  Republican  Spirits  would  never  be  quiet  under  a 
Monarchical  Government,  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  Rate, 
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and  therefore  gave  them  leave  to  retire  to  another  Country,  where 
they  would  be  at  Liberty  to  follow  their  own  Religious  Opinions, 
and  to  enjoy  their  own  Republican  Principles,  and  it  is  very  obvious 
to  fuppoie  that  they  all  cried  out  with  Teucer, 

Quo  noscunque  feret  mehor  rortuna  *  Parente 

Ibimus,  O  Socii,  Comitesque. 
When  fo  many  thoufands  of  French  Proteftants  fled  into  England 
from  the  Perfecutian  of  Louis  XIV.  if  the  French  King  had  claimed 
them  all  as  his  Subjects,  and  the  Places  where  they  were  fettled  as 
parts  of  his  Dominions  ;  our  Anfwer,  I  truft,  wouldhave  been,  that, 
when  they  fettled  in  England  they  became  the  Snbjefls  of  the  Crown  of 
EnzlanL  By  the  fame  Rule,  the  Englifh  Diffeaters,  who  fled  from 
the  Perfecutibn  which  they  complained  of  in  England,  became  the 
Subjects  of  thofe  American  Kings  in  whole  Country  they  fettled. — 
And  when  they  had,  either  by  Purchafe,  or  by  the  free  Gift  of  thofe 
Kings  acquired  Property  in  Lands  there,  and  the  Kings  of  the 
Country  claimed  no  Sovereignty  over  them,  they  became  their  own 
Mafters,  and  formed  themfelves  into  Civil  Societies  upon  their  own 
Principles. 

In  this  cafe  the  Argument  of  Protection  cannot,  with  any  Pro- 
priety, be  ufed  to  enforce  abfolute  obedience,  becaufe  the  Colonies, 
as  we  have  feen  above,  were  fettled  at  the  expence  of  private  Advert" 
turers,  and  have  defended  themfelves  in  general  againft  the  Natives, 
without  any  aiiiftance  from  the  Crown  of  England.  And  as  to  the 
Attacks  which  the  Crown  of  England  has  made  at  different  times  upon 
the  French  Settlements  in  America,  when  we  have  been  at  War  with 
France,  they  were  made  on  a  National,  not  on  a  Colonial  account ;  and 
yet  the  Colonijls,  efpecially  thofe  of  New  England,  have  always  given 
their  afliftance  with  fuch  a  noble  Spirit,  as  is  fcarce  to  be  matched  in 
Hiftory.  To  pafs  over  the  reft,  in  the  year  1748,  the  New  Englandcrs, 
by  railing,  arming,  and  tranfporting,  at  their  own  expence,  four 
thoufand  men,  took  Loiufhonrgh,  which  gave  Peace  to  Europe,  for 
at  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chappelle,  the  reftitution  of  this  Place  to  the 
French  proved  an  equivalent  for  all  their  SuccelTes  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  in  which  the  Colonies  had  no  concern.  On  this  occafion, 
indeed,  fome  money  was  given  to  them,  in  the  name  of  compenfation, 
but  it  was  greatly  fhort  of  their  Expences  ;  befides  this,,  they  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  they  might  have  received,  as  an  Englif)  Colony, 
bv  retaining  that  important  Conqueft  of  their  own  making.  And  in 
the  French  War  which  was  concluded  in  the  year  1762,  they  exerted 
the  fame  glorious  Spirit  againft  the  common  Enemy,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  that  extenfion  of  Territory,  which  was  ceded  by  the 
French  to  the  Grown,  (not  to  the  Coloniiis)  of  Great  Britain,  And 
thefe  are  the  Men  whofe  Throats  we  are  now  cutting. 

*  i.e.  Our  Mother  Country 
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'Tis  true,  they  have  often  acknowledged  themfelves  to  be  the  Sub- 
jects of  the  Crown  of  England,  but  thefe  acknowledgements  have  al- 
ways been  conditional,  that  their  Rights  and  Privileges  Jbould  be  pre- 
fer-ved  to  them.  We  have  feen  above  that  the  chief  of  their  Rights 
confifted  in  their  having  a  Power  to  make  Laws  for  their  better  Go- 
vernment and  Support,  that  is  a  Power  of  Legifldtlon  and  Taxation  ; 
for  a  Government  cannot  be  fupported  without  Taxes,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  thefe  Rights  was  their  Original  Compart,  a  Term  of  which 
fome  people  are  very  fond,  it  was  the  exprefs  Covenant  upon  which 
they  undertook  to  cultivate  that  Wildernefs.  Their  Laws,  indeed, 
have  not  &  perpetual  Force  till  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
King  in  Council;  but  they  have  an  immediate  Force  in  the  Pro- 
vince that  makes  them,  as  loon  as  they  have  pafTed  the  AfTembly  and 
Council  (which  is  their  Parliament)  with  the  Governor's  affent,  and 
they  continue  in  Force  till  they  are  repealed  by  the  King  in  Council; 
and  in  fome  of  them,  if  the  King  does  not  repeal  their  laws  within  a 
limited  time,  he  cannot  do  it  afterwards  ;  in  others  he  cannot  repeal 
them  at  all,  if  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  England,  if  they 
are,  they  are  void 'of  courfe;  whereas  the  Laws  made  by  the  Englijh 
Parliament  have  no  Force  at  all,  till  the  King  has  figned  the  bills. 

From  hence  it  is  plain  that  thefe  two  Branches  of  the  Bri'tijb  Empire 
have  Legijlative  Powers,  diftinct  and  feparate  from  each  other  *,  and 
that  thefe  diftinct.  and  feparate  Legijlative  Powers  are  united  under 
one  Head,  which  Head  is  the  Ring,  and  the  King  only  :  for  I  never 
heard  it  fuppofed,  or  pretended  that  the  Englijh  Parliament  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  American  Laws,  except  fuch  as  relate  to  certain 
rcjlriclions  upon  their  Trade,  and  the  general  Laws  of  Trade  and  Na- 
vigation, and  all  the  Englijh  Jcls  palled  concerning  the  Colonies  have, 
till  of  late,  related  to  thofe  Subjects.  But  the  internal  Policy  of  their 
Government,  and  their  inland  i  axes,  are  by  their  Original  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  have  been  always,  till  of  late,  acknowledged  to  be  in  their 
own  hands. 

So,  the  Marks  of  their  dependence  on  the  Mother  Country,  confifl 
in  their  making  no  Laws  that  are  repugnant  to  the  Laws  of  Great 
Britain  ;  their  fubmitting  the  Laws  which  they  do  make  to  be  re- 
pealed by  the  King,  in  fuch  Manner  and  Form  as  is  above  fet  forth, 
and  their  fubmitting  to  fuch  reftri&ions  as  are  laid  upon  their  Trade 
by  the  Britijh  Parliament,  and  to  the  Brilifn  Laws  concerning  Trade 
and  Navigation  in  general. 

*  This  is  no  fiaitlou?,  chimerical,  refined  Strain  of  Policy,  but  appears  plainly 
from  the  above  Hiitoiical  Extracts,  to  be  an  inconteftable  Fact ,  it  is  the  very  Cafe  cf 
Ireland  ;  and  there  is  fomething analogous  to  it  in  the  daily  Practice  in  England  ;  for 
if  the  fame  Perfon  be  Lord  of  two  diftinct.  Manoiirs,  he  muft  hold  a  feparate  Cou:t 
at  each  of  them,  and  if  the  Cuftoms  of  the  two  Manours  differ,  though  he  be  Lord 
of  both,  he  cannot  alter  thofe  Cuftoms,  fo  as  to  make  one  Manour  be  governed  by 
the  Cuftoms  6f  the  other;  for  though  his  Tenants  hold  their  Lands  ad  <v:!untatc?n 
Domini,  yet  it  is  always  fecundum  confustudinem  Maneriu 
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Though  many  Alterations  have  been  made  in  the  the  original 
Constitution  of  'their  Government,  particularly  by  the  Charter  of 
King  William  III.  they  have  acquiefced,  though  perhaps  unwillingly, 
in  them  all  fo  long  as  the  two  grand  Points  ot  internal  Legiflation  and 
Taxation  were  preferved  to  them.  But  when  the  Parliamentary  part 
of  the  Britifh  Legiflature  came  to  encroach  upon  the  Parliamentary 
part  of  the  American  Legislature  (for  their  General  Affembly  and 
Council  are  their  Parliament)  by  impofing  internal  Taxes  upon  them, 
and  making  Laws  concerning  the  internal  Policy  of  their  Government^ 
without  their  Confent,  the  Americans  looked  on  thefe  Encroach- 
merits  as  Acts  of  Opprejfion  ;  and  if  they  are  right  in  this,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  call  them  Rebels,  becaufe,  in  this  State  of  the  Cafe,  their- 
Oppofition  and  Refiftance  is  founded  on  the  fame  Principles  on  which, 
the  Refiftance  and  Oppofition  made  to  King  fames  II.  was  founded  ; 
and,  I  truft,  no  man  at  this  time  of  Day,  will  venture  to  call  that 
Refiftance  a  Rebellion,  which  paved  the  Way  to  the  Glorious  Revo- 
lution, to  which  our  prefent  Government  owes  its  Eftablifhment. 
And  whatever  any  Man's  private  and  fpeculative  Opinion  of  the 
Revolution  may  be,  it  muft  be  univerfaliy  agreed  on  all  Sides,  that  the 
Minijlers  of  the  prefent  Government,  which  is  founded  upon  it,  ought 
ftrictly  to  adhere  to  the  Principles  of  it  in  their  Practice,  becaufe  any 
Attempt  to  carry  on  a  Revolution  Government  upon  Anti-revolution 
Principles  would  be  abfurd  ;  and  becaufe,  the  Conclufion  that  would 
naturally  follow  from  fetting  up  Anti-Revolution  Principles  is — What 
I  dare  not  name  :  and  the  Americans  plainly  fhew  that  they  look  on 
the  Meafures  lately  taken  againft  them  to  be  Anti-r  evolutional,  by 
their  branding:  the  Promoters  of  them  with  the  name  of  Tories. 

While  the  Americans  were  left  to  enjoy  the  two  Articles  of  their 
Cohjlitutional  Rights  abovementioned,  they  were  as  Loyal  Subjects 
as  any  that  our  King,  or  any  King  in  Europe  has,  or  ever  had  ;  let 
us  therefore  turn  our  Eyes  to  fee  what  has  made  them  otherwife  at 
prefent. 

The  Stamp  Acl  was  the  firft  Step  ;  which  being  the  Impofition  of 
an  inland  Duty,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  a  violation  of  their  Conjiitutional, 
Privileges ;  and  though  this  Act  was  repealed  when  the  ill  Effects  of  it 

gan  to  appear,  yet  the  Flame  which   it  had  lighted  up  was  by  no 
i    quenched,  efpecially  when  frefn  Fuel  was   immediately  added 

it,  by  an  additional  Duty  upon  Tea,  (which  though  it  may  be  within 
the  Lav/,  yet  it  was  looked  on  by  them,  in  their  Heat  at  that  time, 
to  be  no  more  than  another  Mode  of  encreafino-  their  Taxes  to  fuch 
a  Degrc-,  as  would  equal  the  Burthen  intended  to  be  laid  upon  them 
by  thi  Stamp  Acl)  and  by  an  ill-judged  Invafion  of  their  Judicial 
Rights,  by  eftablifhing  among  them  new  Courts  of  Judicature,  which 
they  knew  riot  before;  and  depriving  their  Criminals  (accufed  of 
I  reafon])  of  the  known  PJght  of  a  Jury  of  their  own  Countrymen  and 
next  NfigkbGurS)  by  ordering  them,  and  of  courfc,  a!:  the  Wi merles 

for 
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for  and  againfl:  them,  to  be  brought  into  England,  three  thoufand 
miles  from  their  Home,  to  take  their  Trials.  Do  notthefe  Mcafures 
tend  to  the  abolition  of  the  Legijlative  Power  of  the  Colonics? 

Perhaps  the  Americans  cannot  be  ftriclly  juftified  in  every  Step 
they  have  taken,  for  in  all  Quarrels  there  foon  come  to  be  Faults  on 
both  fides  ;  but  the  Aggreffor,  who  ftrikes  the  firft  Blow,  muft  be 
anfwerable  for  all  the  Confequences  that  happen  afterwards. 

It  has  been  urged  by  fome,  in  excufe  for  our  Proceedings,  that  our 
Colonies  have  long  been  meditating  an  Attempt  to  feparate  themfelves 
entirely  from  the  Mother  Country  ;  but  as  no  Proof  of  this  has  been 
offered,  it  can  amount  to  no  more  than  a  ftrong  Surmize  ;  but  to 
give  it  all  the  weight  it  will  bear,  we  will  fuppofe  it  to  be  true;  and 
if  it  be  true,  it  is  a  fufficient  Reafon  why  our  Minifters  fhould  with 
extreme  Caution  have  avoided  giving  them  their  prefent  Pretence  for 
making  fuch  an  Effort,  by  pointing  a  Dagger  againft  the  very  Vitals 
of  their  Conjlitutional  Rights  ;  a  Thruft  which  it  might  be  reafonably 
iuppofed  they  would  endeavour  to  parry;  but  it  is  likewife  reafonable 
to  fuppofe,  from  their  paft  Conduit,  that  they  never  would  have  at- 
tempted to  carry  fuch  a  Defign  as  they  are  charged  with  into  Exe- 
cution, if  that  Thruft  had  not  been  made. 

I  will  not  prcfume  to  fuppofe  that  the  icing's  having  a  Power  to 
confirm,  or  difallow  the  Laws  made  by  the  American  Parliaments  has 
too  much  the  Air  of  Prerogative  to  be  relifhed  by  the  Minifters, 
though  there  may  be  People  in  the  Kingdom  who  wiih  to  fee  every 
Jewel,  that  has  the  leaft  Shade  of  that  Water,  plucked  out  of  the 
Crown  at  all  Events,  and  by  any  means  whatever. 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  Colonies  joining  with  the  New  Englanders  en 
the  prefent  Occafion,  we  fhall  have  no  reafon  to  be  furprized  at  it  if 
we  confidcr,  that  in  general  the  Bulk  of  their  Inhabitants  are  Repub- 
licans, and  Di [[enters  from  the  Church  of  England ;  and  though  the 
Conftitutions  of  thofe  of  later  Eftablifnrnent  differ  in  many  Refpects 
from  that  of  New  England,  yet  they  all  have  fome  Rights ;  and  when 
they  fee  fuch  large  ftrides  taken  to  annihilate,  as  they  think,  the 
Rights  of  'New  England,  it  is  very  natural  for  them  to  fuppofe  that  it 
will,  one  Day  or  other,  come  to  their  turn  to  fuifcr  the  fame  Fate  : 
thus  they  aft  upon  the  old  prudential  Maxim  of 
Tua  resagitur  cum  proximus  ardet. 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  State  of  the  Cafe  between  us  and 
cur  North  American  Colonies  :  let  us  now  take  a  little  View  of  what  we 
are  doing  on  the  Occafion. 

We  are  exerting  all  our  own  Force,  both  Naval  and  Military  ; 
we  are  ranfacking  all  Europe  for  Auxiliary  Troops  to  aftift  us,  to 
complete  what  ?  Why,  the  very  thing  that  all  Europe,  who  look  on 
the  Power  and  Grandeur  of  the  Britifh  Empire  with  an  envious  Eye, 
kave  long  been  wifhing  to  fee  compleated,  Qur  own  Ruin.  It  puts 
pie  iii  mind  of  a  Story  mentioned   in  the   Spectator,   of  a  Sign  in 

London 
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London  reprefenting  two  Men  who  had  been  at  Law  with  each 
other  ;  one  of  them  was  ftark  naked,  and  was  wringing  his  Hands, 
and  making  great  Signs  of  Lamentation,  with  a  Label  coming  out 
of  his  Mouth r  on  which  was  wrote,  Pve  loft  my  Canfe  !  Pve  loft  my 
Caufe  !  The  other  was  naked  too,  except  a  ragged  Blanket  that  was 
wrapped  about  his  Shoulders  ;  he  was  capering,  and  dancing,  and 
fhewin"-  all  Signs  of  the  greateft  Exultation  and  triumphant  joy,  and 
upon  his  Label  was  wrote,  Pve  gain' d  my  Caufe  !  Pve  gain' d  my  Caufe  ! 
Thus  if  our  Miniltry  fhould  at  laft  fueceed  to  the  utmoft  of  their 
Wifhes  if  they  fhould  arrive  to  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  conquer- 
\iYT  America  from  our  own  Colonifts,  by  whofe  Afiiftance  we  fo  lately 
conquered  much  the  greateft  Part  of  it  from  the  French,  what  will 
the  Balance  of  the  Account  be  ?  En  et  Ecce  ! 

We  fhall  have  fpent  many  Millions  of  Money  :  we  mall  have  def- 
trcyed  many  thoufands  of  the  King's  braveft  and  mod:  loyal  Subjects 
on 'both  Sides  ;  we  fhall  have  demolifhed  a  great  Number  of  fine 
Towns,  and  ruined  the  Inhabitants  of  them  *.  we  fhall  have  depopu- 
lated, and  laid  wafte,  a  vaft  Trad  of  as  fine  Country  as  any  in  the 
World  ;  we  fhall  have  ruined  the  Trade  of  that  Country,  and  confe- 
quently  have  funk  fo  much  of  the  Revenues  of  our  own  Crown  asarofe 
from  it ;  we  fhall  reduce  to  beggary  all  thofe  of  our  own  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  who  depend  upon  it ;  we  fhall  have  greatly  en- 
creafed  our  National  Debt,  and  the  Burthen  of  our  Taxes,  already 
too  heavy  for  us  to  bear.  When  our  Funds  of  Money  and  Men  are 
thus  exhaufled,  we  fhall  have  rendered  ourfelves  liable  to  become  an 
eafy  Prey  to  any  powerful  Nation  of  Europe,  if  any  of  them  fhould 
think  it  worth  while  to  take  our  laft  ragged  Blanket  from  us,  when  it  is 
in  fuch  a  tattered  Condition  that  it  will  fcarce  hang  together,  when 
it  is  fo  rent  and  torn  that  it  cannot  be  mended  again.  Thefe  are 
Evils  from  which  we  may  not  recover  in  a  Century,  perhaps  never. 

Per  Contra. 

If  our  Arms  in  America  fhould  be  crowned  with  all  the  Succefs 
that  our  Minifters  can  vvim  or  hope  for  ;  we  fhall  have,  as  above,  the 
Glory  of  conquering  our  own  Colonifts  :  of  punifhing  the  Dogs  for 
their  obftinate  adherence  to  their  Conftitutional  Rights,  by  depriving 
them  of  the  Benefit  of  all  the  Improvements  which  they  and  their 
Anccflors  have  made  in  the  Colonies  in  two  hundred  Years,  of  eita- 
blifhing  our  Nominal  Dominion  over  wild  Forefts  and  defolate  Plains. 
Bravo  !  Bravo  !  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  Colonifts  fhould, 
either  by  dint  of  their  own  Force,  or  by  the  Aiftftance  of  foreign 
Aid,  get  the  better  of  us,  we  fhaii't  have  a  Blanket  left. 

Do  not  thefe  Things  look  as  if  the  Dinolution  of  our  Empire  was 
near  at  Hand  ?  for, 

Qiios  Jupiter  vult  perdere  dementnt  prius. 

I  would  not  be  undcrftood  to  mean,  by  any  thing  I  have  faid,  that 
I  am  a  Fri<  nd  to  Republican  Principles.  I  deteft  them,  I  have  no 
Con:  n  with  any  Party,  nor  even  Acquaintance  with  any  Perfon 


con- 
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concern'd,  or  particularly  interefted,  in  this  Difpute  :  but  the  Rule 
bv  which  I   fquare   both  my  Actions   and  my   Sentiments  is  that 
Golden  one  of  FIAT  JUSTITIA   to   all  the   World;    a   Rule 
i  which  concerns  Pubiick  Minifters,  as  well  as  private  Perfons. 

Let,  therefore,  every  friend  to  Great  Britain  inceffantly  pray  to 
Heaven  that  the  Eyes  of  our  Minifters  may  beopen'd  :  that  they  may 
difcern  that  it  will  be  no  difcredit  to  them,  no  impeachment  of  their 
honour,  to  retract  a  falfe  ftep  :  that  they  may,  by  a  fpeedy  accom- 
modation with  the  Colonies,  prevent  the  falling  of  that  Sword,  which 
hangs  over  our  heads,  fufpended  by  a  fingle  hair:  before  the  Brazen 
Head  cries  out, 

Pouhac  non  tibi  tempus  erit. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  Jrom  Sir  Edward  hold  them,  but  the  gallant  BritiSi 
Hanvke,  now  Lord  Havoke,  to  the  feamen,  to  whom  the  fleets  of  France 
Duke d'Ai^m Hon,  dated '  RoyalGeorge,  have  been  compelled  to  yield  the 
Quiberon  Bay  \2tbof  Dec.17^9.  empire  of  the  feas.  I  came  from 
c  J  had  the  honour  of  your  Giace's  Eugland  about  eight  months  fince, 
letter  relative  to  the  cartel,  &c.  the  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  two  em- 
10th  inflant.  Jn  anfwer  to  it  I  pires  with  Monf.  de  Conflans.  After 
would  obferve,  trut  my  demand  of  deliberating  fo  long  before  he  ven- 
the  officers  and  feamen,  together  tured  our,  I  am  forry  he  had  fo  little 
with  the  Rolie  d'Equipage  of  the  confidence  in  the  juftice  of  his  caufe, 
Heros,  was  nothing  more  than  what  as  to  give  me  the  trouble  of  chating 
1  fuppofed  your  Grace  would,  in  him  near  forty  leagues  upon  your 
reafon  and  equity,  have  complied  own  coafr,  when  we  might  have 
w^th.  Had  any  captain  of  a  Britifh  more  fairly  decided  the  matter  ia 
fhip  under  my  command  (truck  his  the  open  feJ,  efpecially  as  the  fleet 
colours,  and  Surrendered  to  an  ene-  under  the  command  cf  Monf.  de 
my,  and  afterwards  run  away  with  Conflans  confided  of  23  fail  of  ths 
the  PniD  in  contemDt  of  the  laws  of  line,  whilft  theBritifli  tfeet  was  but 
war,  1  would  have  delivered  him  up  22.  It  was  furely  then  en  gaite  dz 
to.  the  officer  he  had  fo  bafeiy  in-  cceur  Jeulemsnt,  not  in  earneir,  that 
jured,  to  be  dealt  with  as  his  coward-  your  Grace  was  plcafed  to  ftiie  my 
ly  behaviour  deferveJ.  Your  Grace  enterprifes  irregular,  and  my  attack 
will  ob  erve  I  do  net  fupplicate;  I  on  trie  fleec  of  France  an  unfair  one. 
am  not  acenftomed  to  that  language  As  to  captain  Ourry,  he  acted  en- 
with  an  open  and  avowed  enemy  ;  I  tirely  by  my  orders,  both  in  h's  en- 
demand  thofe  officers  and  feame:1,  deavours  to  recover  the  guns  of  the 
not  for  my  own  advantage,  but  in  Soleile  Royale,  and  in  what  hap- 
behalf  of  the  brave  feamen,  &e,  who  pened  in  confequenee  of  thofe  ea- 
have  a  right  to  claim  my  protection  deavours.  But  your  Grace  furely 
and  interpofuion  in  this  matter;  for  forgets  the  orders  which  you,  your- 
by  the  bounty  of  our  king,  foch  feif,  was  under,  when  you  lay  wait- 
prizes  are  the  property  of  the  cap-  ing  for  the  arrival  oi  that  fleet,  under 
tors,  and  therefore  it  is  not  injuring  whofe  protection  you  was  to  have 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain  to  with*  embarked  4.0,00s  razn,  to  carry  the 

(word 
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fword  with  fire  and  devaluation  into   The  purport  of  the  addrefs  to  the 
everv  part  of  England  and  Ireland,    governor   was,  to   defire   he  would 
where  you  might   have  proved  vie-    grant  no   more  licences   to   export 
torious.     I  expert  fome  bomb  vefl'els    provisions, 
from  Enpland  very  foon;  when  they  BARBADOES. 

arrive  I  will  take  a  jail  revenge,  by  To  the  KIhG's  moft  Excellent  Majeflj. 
endeavouring  to  deltroy  every  thing  The  humble  petition  of  the  Repre- 
on  the  coaft  of  Erance  within  their  fentatives  of  the  people  of  your 
reach  -  and  my  only  concern  re-  Majefty's  Ifland  of  Barbadoes,  in. 
feeding  the  havock  which  has  been  their  General  Affembly  affembled. 
made   of   the  fleet  under  the  com-  Moft  gracious  Sovereign, 

nand  of  Monf.  de  Conflans,  is,  'WE  your  Majefty's  loyal  fub- 
that  by  their  ihameful  flight,  they  je£ts,  the  reprefentatives  of  the  ifland 
prevented  the  Britifh  arms  from  of  Barbadoes,  truly  fenfible  of  the 
mining  with  fo  much  luftre,  as  they  felicity  we  enjoy  under  your  Ma- 
etherwife  (under  divine  providence)  jelly's  benign  government,  and  firm- 
would  affuredly  have  lhone.  As  I  ly  attached  to  your  iiluflrious  Hoafe; 
have  the  honour  to  ferve  under  one  grateful  for  the  fignal  marks  of  fa- 
of  the  bell  of  kings,  and  in  the  fer-  vour  and  beneficence  bellowed  upon 
vice  of  a  nation  who  never  forget  the  our  fettiement  from  its  infancy,  and 
man  who  ferves  his  country  faith-  more  particularly  of  late  conferred 
fullv  ;  dutv,  gratitude,  and  incli-  upon  us;  and  impreff;d  with  a  juffc 
nation,  compel  me  to  ufe  every  and  lively  fenfe  or  the  excellence  of 
means  to  aggrandife  an^  gratify,  our  glorious  conflitution  ;  and  re- 
both  the  one  and  the  other.  With  folved  under  all  circumllances,  to 
thefe  fentiments,  and  under  fuch  in-  manifeft  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  an 
fluence  it  will  be  ever  my  chiefeft  undeviating  veneration  thereto,  hum- 
happinefs  to  be  efteemed  their  faith-  bly  beg  leave  to  approach  your  royal 
ful  and  obedient  fervant.  Abilratted  perfon,  and  toexprefstoyourMajelly 
from  every  thing  which  has  the  lead  our  cordial  fatisfaclion,  that  through 
tendency  to  perfonal  animofity,  I  your  numerous  and  illuilrious  off- 
remain,  with  proper  refpeft  to  the  fpring,  the  happinefs  of  your  fub- 
Duke  d'Aiguillon,  as  an  individual,  jecls  is  likely  to  be  infured  and  per- 
Your  Grace's  very  humblefervant,  petuated,  and  the  gr^at  and  amiable 
EDWARD  HAWKE.   virtues  of  your  Majefty  tranfmitted 

• <_ .  to  potleriiy. 

After  capt.  Payne,  had  been  allow-  '  Affured  that  our  royal  and  hu. 
ed  to  carry  off  provifions  frcm  Barba-  mane  Sovereign  is  always  difpofed 
dce5,fortheuleofthearmyatBollon,  to  make  his  fubjects  as  happy  as 
(fee  page  367  of  tbe  preceding  volume)  they  can  be,  and  that  dtitance  of 
it  was  found,  upon  a  ftrict  examina-  fituation  no  way  leffens  your  gracious 
tion,  that  the  itoek  remaining  was  care,  we  beg  leave  to  represent  the 
only  fufficient  for  the  cenfumption  diilrefs  already  in  fome  meafure 
of  the  ifland  for  fix  weeks.  The  fallen  upon  us,  and  in  profpect 
general  affembly  alarmed,  unani-  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  inha- 
moufly  agreed  to  a  petition  to  the  bitants  of  this  your  loyal  colony, 
king,  and  an  addrefs  to  the  governor.  We  have,  fir,  nearfourfcorethoufand 
The  petition  has  been  delivered  by  black,  and  twelve  thousand  white 
the  agent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  people  daily  to  fupport.  Our  ground 
for  America  to  be  laid  before  his  proviflons  ('he  internal  reiource) 
Majelty,    The  following  is  a  copy  :    have  failed  tor  the  want  of  feafons ; 

and 
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and   the  ftock   of    fait    provifions  thofe   of  corruption,    intercfl  and 

on  hand  will  not  la  ft   many   weeks,  adulation. 

and  we  are  without  the  hope  of  fu-  We  think  ourfelves  particularly 
ture  foreign  refources.  called  upon,  at  this  lime,  to  de- 
H  Under  the difmal  apprehenfions  clareour  fentiments,  leil  your  Mi- 
fan  approaching  famine,  we  look  jelly  mould  be  influenced  by  an  ad- 


o 


up  to  your  Majefty  as  to  the  father  drefs  now  furreptitioufly   preparing 
©f  his  people;  and  having  laid  our  here,  purporting  to    be   the    act  of 
cafe    before   you,    will    not,     Sire,  this  corporation,    and   affecling   to 
trefpafs  on  your  time,  by  expatiating  convey  the  real  fenfe  of  this  ancient, 
on  the   dreadful   confequences  that  loyal,  and  opulent  city, 
hauntour  imaginations:  it  is  enough  The    prefent     unnatural   difpute 
to  point  out  our   fituation,  and  to  with    America,  originally  grounded 
implore  your  Majefly'sinterpofition;  on  the  moll  arbitrary  claims  of  former 
and  through  you,  that  of  the  legifla-  minillers,  progreffively  fuitained  by 
ture  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  your  loyal  the    ufurpations  of  fucceeding    ad- 
colony    will  ever  pray  for   the   fta-  miniftrations,  and  molt  impolitically 
biiity     of    your    government     and  carried    on   by   the  prefent,  cannot 
c:unfels.  but  fill  us  with  the  moftgioomy  and 
We  are,   may  it  pleafe  your  alarming    apprehenfions.      In    the 
Majefty,  your  Majefty's  moll  purfuit  of  an  inexpedient,  unnecef- 
dutiful,  loyal,  and  faithful  fary,  and  perhaps   illegal  power  o£ 
fubjects  and  fervants*  taxation,    over  a  bold,    numerous, 
JOHN  GAY  ALLEYNE,.  experienced,  free,  and   diftant  peo- 
Speaker,  &c,  &c."  pie.  we  have  feen  our  armies    de- 
Mo.y  io.     This  day   Lord  Vifcount  feated,  our  fame  tarniffeed,  and  our 
Midleton,    Colonel     Barre,    and  revenue    exhaufted  ;    our  American 
Edmund   Burke,    Efq.   prefented  trade  totally  deftroyed,  which  form- 
the  following  petition  to  his  Ma-  ed    the    broadeft    bafis    of    Britilh 
jelly  at  St.  J  -mes's.  wealth   and   profperity  ;   our  Weft- 
To  the  KING's  most  excellent  Majesty.  India   trade  dependent  on  America 
The  humble  and  dutiful  petition  of  for  fupplies  of  provifions  and  lum- 
ihe  Freemen,    Freeholders,  Citi-  ber,   mouldering  into  ruin  ;   and  our 
zens,  Merchants,    Traders,    and  African  commerce,  intimately  con - 
Proteftant  Inhabitants  of  the  city  nefled  with  that  of  the  Weft-Indies, 
of  Cork.  almoil  totally  annihilated  ;  our  na- 
W  E,  your  Majefty's  mofl  dutiful  tional  honour  lowered  to  the  dud  by 
and   loyal     fubjects,    the    freemen,  an    in'trodu&i  n   of  foreign   merce- 
f.eeholders, citizens,  merchants,  tra-  naries   to  fight   our   domeftic  quar- 
ters, and  proteflant  inhabitants  of  rels,  on   the   moil    unequitable  and 
the  city  of  Cork,   beg  leave  to  ap-  difadvantageous     terms;     and     the 
proach  your  Majefty  with  a  (race  of  glory  of  the  Britifh    arms  for  ever 
our  feelings  on  t:ie  prclent  crifis  of  fullied,  by  the  ne»vly  adopted  mode 
our    foreign    and   dometfic    affair*  j  of  piratical  war,   which    in  the  de- 
confeious,  that  however  dubious  the  ftruftion  of  many  unoffending  ma- 
fuccefs,  and  whatever  the  evenr,  it  is  ritime  cities  of  America,  diiplays  a 
the  privilege  and   duty  of  a  loyal,  fpirit  of  dark  revenge  and  gloomy 
manly,   and  free  people,  to  conduct  depredation,    unprecedented  in  the 
truth  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  where  annals  of  any   enlightened    age  or 
her  voice  may  be  difuu^uifned  from  polliTied  nation. 

7                ^  C                   What- 
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Whatever  may  be  the  event   of  in  your  Majefty's  hands,  to  be  em- 

this  expenfive  i-nd  dreadful  conteft,  ployed    for    the    national     intereft, 

it  muft  be  alike  fatal  to  the  viftor  without  any  injury  to  the  preroga- 

and  the   vanquished;    nothing  can  tive,  or  any  diminution  of  your  Ma- 

remain  to  either  but  poverty,  ruin,  jelly's  perfonal  honour.   "  The  king 

and  defolation.                           .        ,  can  do  no  wrong/'  is  that  great  rule 

As    members  of  your  Majefty's  we  allude  to,  which  preferving  the 

widely  extended  dominions,  we  muft  fovereign  dignity   from  infuh,  con- 

fhare  in  this  general  mafs  of  public  fults  the  rights  of  freedom  without 

calamity;  as  members  of  this  opulent  the  danger  of  anarchy,  and  by  trans- 

and  commercial  city,  and  natives  of  ferring  faults  from  thefupreme  exs- 

this  maritime  and  lately  rifing  king-  cutive  power,  to  thofe  officially  em- 

dom,  we  find  ourfelves  molt   par-  ployed  in  adminiftration,  determines 

ticularly  interefled;  our  linen  trade,  a  mode  of  refponfibility,  which  has 

the  great  fupport  of  the  nation,   is  ever  proved  the  fureft   fafeguard  of 

in  imminent  danger,    through  the  this  often  threatened  conftitution. 

wants  of  its  ufual  marts,  and  the  ex-  Under  new   miniilers   new    mea- 

treme  dearnefsof  flax  feed,  now  no  fures  may   be  belt  adopted,  without 

longer  fupplied  from   the   colonies,  inconfiftency,  and   with  the  utmoft 

but  with    great  difficulty,    and   at  attention  to  every  juft  and  lawful 

a  prodigious  expence,  fcantily  im-  prerogative.     The   ftate   may    thus 

ported  from   the  northern  parts   of  be,  as  it  often  has  been,  faved  by 

Europe.     The  lumber  trade,  which  the  intelligent,  the  incorrupt,  and 

enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  export  of  the  intrepid,  from   that  deitruction 

provifions  from    our  fouthern   pro-  into    which  it    is    plunged   by    the 

vinces,    is  almoft   entirely   ruined,  daftardly,  the  venal,    and   the  ig- 

Commerce  is  a   mighty    chain,  in  norant. 

which  the  weaknefs  of  a  fingle  link  In  your  Majefty's  paternal  atten- 

deftroys   the   union  and  ftrength  of  tion    to  your   people's   welfare,    in 

the  whole.    Thus  have  all  the  other  your  wifdom,  juftice,  and  clemency, 

parts  of  our  commerce  feniibly  de-  we  place  the  utmoft  confidence ;  and 

clined,    by   their    connection   with  now  moil  humbly    fupplicate  your 

thofe  already  enumerated.  Mr.jefty  to  remove   thofe   evils   of 

We  cannot  pafs  in  filence  the  ftate  which   we  complain;  to  direct  that 

of  this  now   defencelefs   kingdom,  the   fword   may    be    iheathed  ,  that 

deprived  of  almoft  all  its   ftipulated  our  commerce  may  be  rellored  ;  and 

force,  and  left  an  eafy  prey   to  the  that   ceconomy,   union,    peace,  and 

firit  invader.      When  we  throw  our  liberty  may  be  permanently  re-eila- 

eyes  on  the  continent,  and  behold  blifhed    through     all    parts    of   the 

the  prodigious  power  and  warlike  empire. 

preparations  of  our  moil  dangerous  [Signed    by   five    hundred  of  the 

neighbours,    and  ufual  enemies,  we  principal  citizens,  ireeholucrs, 

cannot    but  Ihudder  at    the   humi-  merchants,  &c  ] 

Hating  comparifon.  Falmouth,  May  9.      Yefteiday   ar- 

We  thus,  Sire,   have  prefumedto  rived  here  the  Eiizabeth,  Campbell, 

fubmit  to  your  royal  and  benignant  from  Philadelphia.     Among    other 

confu'eration,  a   fmall    part   of  the  paffengers  who  came  to  England   in 

manifold    grievances    under    which  her  was  Major  Prefton  upon  his  pa- 

we  labour.    One  of  the  great  axioms  role,  who  commanded  at  St.  John's, 

Ait  our  ia*v,  places  an  eafy  remedy  wiien  taken  by  General  Montgomery, 

Several 
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Several  perfons  who  came  paffen-     wounded  by  a  (hot  from  on  board 
sers  in  other  veffels  travelled  through     the  men  of  warm  the  above  (kit  mi  (h, 
the    American   continent    above     a     the  others  fay  they  are   determined 
thoufand   miles,   by  whom    vve    are     to  have  revenge  as  foon  as  they  can 
informed  that  New  York,  Charles-     meet  with  any  of  the  king's  troops. 
Town  in  South-Carolina,   and  Sa-         A   veffel  arrived  at   Bnftol  from 
vannah  in  Georgia,  are  evacuated  by     Savannah    in    Georgia,    which    (he 
almolt  all  the  inhabitants  except  the     left  about  the  middle  of  March  laft, 
military   that  there  is  not  a  woman     and    brings  advices,    of  which    the 
or  a  child  to  be  met  with  in   any  of     following  is  the  fubltance  :  "That 
the  ftreets  the  whole  of  them  being     the  traniports  withmanneson  board% 
retired    into   the   country,     to    the     which  General  Howe  lent  there  for 
difrance  of  five,    ten,     fifteen,     or     rice,  and  other  provifions,  arrived  ; 
twenty  miles,  where  they  live  three     that  the  people   would   not  permit 
or    four    families    together    in    one     them   to  be  fur ni (lied  with  a   fingle 
houfe,  according  to  its  fize  ;  that  all     article  ;  in  consequence  the  marines 
the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  are     attempted   to    land  in  their    boats, 
furnifiied    therewith,  and  are  ready     with  a  defign  to  carry  offfome  veffels 
to  take  the  field   at  the  fnorteft  no-     that    were     lying  _  in   the    harbour 
tice-   that  all  the  roads  on  the  con-     loaded:  but   meeting  with   a    very 
tinent  are  itrongly  guarded,  fo  that     fmart    attack,    were   compelled   to 
a     perfon    cannot    go     two   miles     make  a  precipitate  retreat  to   their 
out  of  any    town    without   a    pafs,     tranfports,  upon  which   the  loaded 
which    they    are    very   cautious   of    mips  (which  belonged  to  fufpicious 
granting  ;  that  the  poll  is  regularly     perfons)  were  inftantly  deilroyed  by 
cftabliihed   through   the   continent,     fire.     One  was  called  the  Inyernefs, 
by  which  they  receive  the  earlieit  ac-     and  valued  at  a  confiderable   fum. 
counts  of  all  the  transitions  in  the     The  jeflU  which  brought  this  intei- 
refpeaive  provinces;   that  they  ap-     ligente  to  Bnftol,  Has  brought  only 
pear  to  be  very  unanimous,  arid  de-     2c/barrels   of  nee.     She  unexpec- 
termined  to  defend  themidves  to  the     tedly   got  oat  of  the  harbour  in  the 
laft  extremity  ;  that  they  had  advice  /night."  . 

of  the  troops  coming  rrom  England*        Another   recount.      There    were 
and  a-  prepared   to   receive    them,     feven   mips  bu  r.t  at  Savannah,  not 
which  is  the  principal  reafon  of  their     five,  as  mentioned  mfome  accounts. 
vacating  the  towns*  on  the  coaft.and     General  Howe  lent  MajorGrant  and 
removing  their  families  up  in  o  the     Captain  Maitland,  with  rour  tranf- 
country     it  beincr  their  intention  to     ports  and  200  marines,  to  get  pro- 
difpute  the  landing  of  the  troops  in     vifions.    The  Carolinians  hearing  of 
the  firit  place,  which  if  they  cannot     it,     fent     500    men     to     amft     tne 
eff-a   they  will   burn   down     their     Georgians.     A  battery  was  erecled, 
towns  immediately,    that  the  troops     which  fired  imartly  upon  the  tranf- 
may  not   have   (belter    therein,  and     ports   as   foon   as    they    arrived   in 
*ill  retire  into  the   woods,  cut  off     Savannah    harbour.     Finding    they 
ail  the    fupolies  of  provifions  from     could  not  land,  they  came  round  an 
the  country,  and  difpute  the  matter     ifland  in  the   night  to  get    at  fome 
with  the  king's  troops  there.  veffels   in    the     harbour    that    were 

We  are  farther  informed  that  the  coming  to  England,  in  order  to  e«t 
Indians  in  Georgia  have  joined  the  provifions  from  them  ;  but  tine  Geor- 
Provincials,    one    of    them     being     gia   militia,    who  were  affembied, 

q    2  ana 
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and  the  Carolinians,  kept  a  con- 
tinual fire  upon  them,  and  at  length 
burnt  the  (hips  ;  fo  they  were  entire- 
ly difappointed. 

Savannah,  Feb.  1 4.  "  His  Ex- 
cellency ;he  Governor,  with  his 
family  left  this  place  laft  Sunday 
night,  and  went  on  board  his  Ma- 
jeily's  (hip  Scarborough  lying  at 
Tybee.' 

In  Provincial  Congrefs,  Savannah, 
Feb.  17.  1776.  Relblved,  That  any 
perfon  who  fhall  refute  to  take  che 
certificates  iffued  by  order  of  the  Con- 
grefs, in  payment  of  any  debt,  fuch 
perfon  fhall  be  precluded  from  any 
benefit  intended  by  the  regulations  of 
Congrefs  with  refpecl  to  fecuring  the 
payment  of  juil  debts,  of  which  the 
parochial  committees  are  defired  to 
take  notice.  Refolved,  That  any 
perfcn  who  fhall  attempt  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  fuch  certificates, 
ihall  be  deemed  inimical,  and  thence- 
forth precluded  from  protection. 
A  true  copy  from  the  minutes, 
Edward  Langworthy,  Sec. 

Charlpftcvjn,  March  3.  We  are  au- 
thorized to  inform  the  public,  that  re- 
gular conftitutional  pofts  are  now  fcfta- 
blifhed,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Congrefs,  throughout  all  the  united 
Colonies. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
juft  received  by    exprefs,    from    the 
Council  of  Safety  of  Georgia. 
/;/  the  Council  of  Safely , 

Savannah,  March  4,  1776. 
c  Gentlemen 

'  The  intimate  c  nneclion  between 
this  and  your  province,  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  renders  it  necefTarv  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  occurrences  in 
the  former,  fince  the  date  of  our  laft  ; 
to  which,  and  the  difpatch  preceding, 
we  refer  you. 

'  Our  difpofitions  in  the  evening 
cf  the  2d,  were  fuch  as  appeared  to 
our  officers  the  moft  likely  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  our  enemy  ;  and  fo  as, 

hey  ihould  make  their  landing  <r00j 


either  above  or  below  the  town,  to 
prevent  their  getting  in  ;  however, 
notwithstanding  our  vigilance,  they, 
by  collufion  with  the  matters  and 
others  on  board  the  merchant  (hip- 
ping, which  hawled  near  the  fliore  of 
Hutchinfon's  ifland  in  the  night-time, 
got  on  board  thefe  (hips,  about  four 
o'clock  yefterday  morning ;  to  the 
number,  as  far  as  we  are  competent 
to  judge  from  the  obfervations  we 
made,  and  the  intelligence  we  re- 
ceived, of  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred, where  they  affected  to  conceal 
themfelves. 

*  We  had  cur  fears  refpefting  thefe 
(hipping,  and  therefore  kept  a  good 
watch  upon  them  ;  but  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  centinels  on  this  fhore,  to 
defcry  them  in  boarding  from  the 
other,  the  veffcls  being  betwixt. 

*  Captain  Rice,  who  commanded 
a  boat  of  obfervation,  was  fent  on 
board  the  fhipping  about  nine  o'clock 
to  order  the  rigging  on  fhore,  and 
was,  without  any  noife,  or  the  fmal- 
left  knowledge  of  us,  kiuhapped, — 
This  we  did  not  know  till  about  half 
an  hour  afrer wards :  two  failors,  under 
pretence  of  coming  on  fhore  for 
cloaths,  gave  information  of  the  troops 
being  on  board  the  fhipping,  and  of 
Rice's  being  taken.  About  three 
hundred  men  were  then  immediately 
marched  to  Yamacraw,  oppofite  the 
fhipping,  with  three  four  pounders, 
and  threw  up  a  breaft-work.  The 
armed  fchooner  Hinchin  brook,  of 
14  guns,  with  a  number  of  men  on 
board,  which,  with  others,  went  up 
the  back  river,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  preceding,  about  this  time 
fet  fail  down  the  fouth  river,  with  in- 
tent, no  doubt,  of  covering  the  land- 
ing of  the  troops,  from  on  board  the 
merchant  fhipping  :  but  being  conti- 
nually fired  at  by  two  companies  of 
riflemen  who  were  placed  in  ambuf- 
cade,  fhe  was  obliged  to  come  very 
(lowly,  and  often  came  to,  and  re- 
turned a  very  fmart  lire  at  every  place 

where 
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where  the  riflemen  fired  from,  until 
the  tide  was  fpent,  and  {he  could  not 
go  down.  During  the  courfe  of  this 
firing,  only  one  of  our  men  got  wound- 
ed, and  that  (lightly  in  the  thigh  ; 
but  on  board,  feveral  were  feen  to 
fall. 

*  In  town  we  had  exhibited  a  ftill 
more  interelling  fcene.  We  found 
the  officers  and  men  clamorous,  about 
the  capture  and  detention  of  Rice  ; 
and  two  Gentlemen,  Lieutenant  Da- 
niel Roberts,  of  the  St.  John's  Rang- 
ers, and  Mr.  Raymond  Demere,  of 
St.  Andrew's  parim,  folicited,  and 
were  permitted  to  go  on  board,  to 
demand  a  furrender  of  Rice  and  his 
people.  They  accordingly  diverVd 
themfelves  of  arms,  and  were  rowed 
bva  neproon  board  a  vefTel,  in  which 
were  Captain  Barclay,  the  Commo- 
dore, and  Major  Grant  ;  and  thefe 
officers,  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
which  cement  focietv,  and  govern 
mankind,  immediately  arretted  out 
deputies,  and  yet  detain  them  as  pri- 
foners.  We  waited  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation for  near  half  an  hour,  when 
we  demanded  our  deputies,  by  the 
help  of  a  trumpet,  without  getting 
any  other  but  infulting  aniwers  ; 
whereupon  we  fired  two  four  pounders 
directly  into  them;  and  then  they  in- 
formed us,  that  they  would  fend  an 
an  Twer  in  writing  ;  which  they  pre- 
fently  after  did,  iigned  by  Lieutenant 
Roberts  and  Mr.  Demere,  purporting, 
that  if  we  would  fend  two  of  the  per- 
fbns  in  whom  the  people  moit  con- 
fided, they  would  treat  with  them. 

f  Capt.  Screven  of  the  St.  John's 
rangers,  and  Capt.  Baker  of  the 
St.  John's  riflemen,  chagrined,  no 
doubt,  the  former  particularly,  on  ac- 
count of  his  Lieutenant,  by  detention 
of  our  deputies,  took  about  a  dozen 
of  our  riflemen  in  a  boat,  and  rowed 
directly  under  the  flern  of  Captain 
Inglis,  in  whofe  vefTel  were  a  great 
part  of  the  foidiery,  and,  in  peremp- 
tory terms,,  demanded  the  deputies, 


and  were  anfwered,  after  one  mot 
from  Col.  Baker,  by  a  difcharge, 
down  directly  upon  them,  of  near  two 
hundred  fhot,  both  from  fwivels  and 
(mall  arms  ;  which  was  kept  up  while 
they  were  in  reach  :  the  Captains 
and  men  in  the  boat,  not  in  the 
fmallell  degree  confu fed,  or  even  per- 
haps difappointed  by  the  attack,  fired 
three  rifles,  moll  of  them  three  feveral 
times,  as  they  fay,  not  without  exe- 
cution :  and  wonderful  to  tell,  not  a 
man  of  them  was  killed  ;  one  man 
only  received  a  flug  in  the  fiefhy  part 
of  his  ihoulder,  which  was  immedi- 
ately cut  out,  without  the  fmalleft.  in- 
convenience or  danger.  The  foe&a- 
tors  all  declare,  as  we  now  do*  that 
fuch  a  providential  deliveranoeThas  not 
yet  been  known. 

*  This  unmanly  attack,  upon  a 
few  men  in  an  open  boat,  produced 
a  general  fire  from  our  field  pieces 
and  intrenchments  ;  and  as  fmart  a 
return  from  two  four  pounders  and 
feveral  fwivels  from  the  ihipping, 
which  lafted  from  about  twelve  o'clock 
to  tour  ;  and  although  they  often  fired 
langridge,  which  continually  whittled 
about  our  men,  not  a  iingle  man  was 
even  touched  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt, 
a  number  of  the  enemy  met  with  a 
worfe  fate,  as  they  were  feen  fre- 
quently to  fall. 

(  About  four  o'clock  we  called  a 
council,  and  determined  to  have  the 
Veffels  immediately  burnt,  and  ifiued 
orders  to  Col.  M'Intoiih  accordingly; 
whereupon  the  Invernefs,  late  Capt. 
M'Giliivlay,  loaded  with  rice  and 
deer-fkins,  was  fet  on  fire,  and  cut 
loofe.  Upon  this,  the  foldiers,  in  the 
moll  laughable  confufion,  got  afhore 
in  the  marfh,  while  cur  riflemen  and 
fieid-pieces,  with  grape-fhot,  were  ia- 
cenantly  galling  them .  The  (hipping 
were  now  alfo  in  confufion  ;  fome  got 
up  the  river,  under  cover  of  the  armed 
fchooner,  while  others  caught  the 
flame,  and,  as  night  approached,  ex- 
hibited a  fcene,    as  they  palTed  and 

repaffed 
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cratulation  and  applaufe.  Were  laden  with  implements   or  war 

«  The  ihips  of  Capt.   Inglis  and  for  the  Provincial  army.     The  Cap- 

Wardell    neither  got  up  the  river,  or  ta  n  cf  the  Englifh  frigate  infilled  on 

on  fire  :'  they  were  ordered  on  fhore,  examining  the  Frenchmen,  which  they 

and "now   are    prisoners    of  Captain  re fufin^,  an  engagement  en iued.  which 

Screven   in  the    country,    and    their  lafted  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  when 

veflels  brought   down    clofe    into    a  the   frigate    having   her    mails  met 

wharf.  They  were  permitted  to  write  to  away,  ceafed   firing;    and  the   other 

Capt.Barclay  in  the  evening, to  inform  two  veflels  put  in  here   and  landed 

him  of  their  fituation,   and  to  requeil  their  cargoes.     There  are  now  in  this 

an  exchange  of  prifoners,  which  the  port  four  tranfports,  which  were  taken 

latter  peremptorily  refufed.  by  one  of  our  arm  id  veflels  of  war.' 

*  We  have  thus  given  you  a  par-  London,  May  n.  Laft  night  the 
ticiilar  detail  of  things,  as  they  really  miniftrv  received  advice  that  the 
hr^oened,  to  prevent  the  belief  of  any  packet  difpatched  by  Lord  Dunmore, 
erroneous  intelligence  ;  and,  from  with  intelligence  and  letters  from  his 
which  you  will  be  competent  to  judge  Lordfhip,  Governor  Martin,  &c.  Sec, 
of  cur  'fituation.  was  loft  off  Scilly.     The   difpatches 

'  Col.    MTntoifh   laid   before  the  are  all  loft,    but  the  crew  are  faved. 

board,  a  refoluiion    cf  your  Congrefs  She  met  General  Burgoyne   not  far 

to  aid  us,    accompanied  by  a   let.er  from   Nev  foundland,    all    well,   and 

|      i  Mr. Lowndes  ;  and  we  are  very  nothing  material, 
p'iad  you  have  determined    to  afford  Government  have  rec  ived   advice 

us  farther  affiftance.   We  wiih  it  may  that  Commodore  Hopkins  has  taken 

arrive  in  time.  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama 

By  order  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  iflands  ;  and    that    Governor  Brown 

William  Ewen,  Prefident.  efcaped  with  great  hazard  on  beard 

To  the   Hon.  the  Council  cf  a   fmall  fchooner,    and   is   arrived  at 

Safety  for  South  Carolina.  St.  Auguftine. 

Publimed  by  order  of  the  Congrefs,  A  letter  from  Cadiz,   March    12, 

Peter  Timothy,  Sec.  fays,    'Anglo-American    ihips    fre- 

Mxt*aM  cf  a  letter  from  a  Gentleman  quently  enter   this    as   well   as    other 

in  the  Weft  Indies,  to  his  friend  in  ports  of  Spain,  laden  with  the  pro- 

Ae-u?  York,  dated  Feb.  14.  duetions   of  the  Britiih  Colonies.    At 

*  We  have  juft  heard  that  a  brig  prefent  the  differences  between  them 
and  a  iloop  from  fome  part  of  Ame-  and  Great  Britain  are  of  fenfible  ad- 
rica,  laden  with  lumber,  are  taken  by  vantage  to  our  commerce.' 
one  of  the  Engliui  cruifers  clofe  in  BruJJels,  April  29.  An  ordinance 
wirfi  St* Pierre,  Martinico.  This  con-  has  been  publifhed  here,  prohibiting 
duct  enraged  the  French  General,  the  fupplying  the  Englifh  Colonies  in 
who  immediately  gave  orders  for  one  America  with  warlike  llores,  and  alio 
of  his  frigates  to  cruife  and  protect  the  exportation,  during  the  term  of 
every  American  veiTel  within  their  one  year,  of  warlike  Mores  from  the 
limits. '  fea-ports ;  of  which  the  following  is 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Charles-<Tdewnt  a  translation. 

South  Carolina,  to    a    merchant   in         Maria  Thercfa,  &c.  &c.    To  all  to 

Londi  n,  dated  March  12.  whom  thefe  prefents  fnall  come,  greet- 

*  Yefterday  a  very  (harp  engage-  ing.  Our  moil  dearly  beloved  Brother, 

the 
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the  King  of  Great  Britain  having  re-     in  the  AfTembly  of  Pennfylvania  (M 
"  ed  Us  to  take  p-oper  Meaiures     Rittenhoufe  is    chofen  in  his   Head 

being   appointed  by  the  Congrefs  to 
ao  on  an  embaiTy  to  Canada. 

Five  thoufand  Provincial  troops  are 
gone  to  Canada. 

General   Arnold   is  raifed    to  the 
rank  of  Major-general,    and    is    to 


for  preventing  the  Subjects  of  the 
Provinces  under  our  dominions  in  the 
Low  Countries,  from  furnifhmg  Suc- 
cours to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eng- 
liih  Colonies  in  America,  adually  in 
rebellion  againft  their  Mother  Coun- 
try ;  and  as,    in  confequence   of  the     command  in  Canada. 


fnendfhip  and  good  undemanding 
fubfifting  between  Us  and  his  Ma- 
jefty,  We  are  denrous  to  teilify  to 
him  cur  zeal  to  fecond  views  which 
fo  greatly  interell  the  good  of  his  fer- 
vice  ;  We  have,  by  advice,  &c.  or- 
dered and  decreed,  and  do  order  and 
decree,  the  points  and  articles  fol- 
lowing. 

Article  I.  We  forbid  all  our  fub- 
jects,  of  what  rank  and  condition 
foever,  to  furnifh,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  their  own  ihips,  or  by 
foreign  Ihips,  any  fuccour  to  the 
Americans,  fubjects  of  Great  Britain, 


General  Lee  is  to  command  in  Vir « 
gin  ia . 

John  Dickenfon,  Efq;  has  joined 
the  troops  at  New  York,  with  a  bat- 
talion of  1000  men  from  this  city. 

Tuefday  laft  were  brought  to  this 
city  two  brafs  field-pieces,  caft  at  New 
York. — One  of  cur  regimen  ts  is 
landed  on  Naflau  Ifland,  or  Long 
Ifland. — The  Colonels,  Armftrong, 
Thompfon,  Lfcwis,  Howe,  Moore, 
and  Lord  Sterling,  are  appointed  Bri- 
gadier-generais. 

Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jerfey, 
has  retired  on  board  one  of  the  King's 


m  artillery,  arms,  powder,  flints,  or     fhips  off  New  York. 


other  ammunition,  or  implements  or 
initruments  of  war,  under  pain  to 
the  offenders  of  the  confifcation  of 
inch  effects,  and  a  fine  of  1000  florins, 
to  be  paid  by  the  Captain  or  Owner, 
whole  ihip  may  be  detained  or  fold 
for  the  recovery  of  the  faid  fine. 
Article  II.  We  forbid  pfovifionally, 


In  Congrefs,  February  28,  1 776. 

Relblved,  That  the  committee  of 
infpection  and  obfervation  for  the 
counties,  diftricls  or  towns  aiiignedfor 
the  reiidence  of  prifoners,  be  em- 
powered to  fuperintend  their  conduct, 
and  in  cafes  of  grofs  milbehaviouf ,  to 
confine  them,  and  report  to  the  Cen- 


during  the  term  of  one  year,  under  grefs  the  proceedings  had  on  fucli 
the  fame  penalties,  the  exportation 
of  every  kind  of  arms,  ammunition, 
inflruments  or  implements-  of  war, 
from  our  feaports,  without  a  fpecial 
licence  from  our  Council  of  Finances, 
which  mall  not  be  granted  but  on  ex- 
amination of  the  cafe,  and  taking  the 
neceffary  precautions  to  afcertain  the 
deitination  of  thofe  effects,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  tranfported  to  the 
Engiifh  Colonies  in  America.  This 
we  give  in  Command,  &c.  [Gazette. ~\ 

Philadelphia,  March  II.  On  Satur- 
day arrived  here  Baron  de  Woodkle, 
formerly  a  general  officer  in  the  Pruf- 
iian  fervice. 

Dr.  Franklin  has  refigned  his  feat 


occaiions. 

Feb.  29.  Refolved,  That  a  commit- 
tee of  five  be  appointed  to  contract:  for 
the  making  mufquets  and  bayonets  for 
the  ufe  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  to 
coniider  of  further  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  and  encouraging  the  ma- 
nufacturing of  fire  arms  in  the  United 
Colonies. 

March  4..  Refolved,  That  the  re- 
flraint  be  taken  off,  which  by  a  refolu- 
tionofthe  26th  or  laft  month,  was  laid 
upon  veffels  loading  or  loaded  with  pro* 
duce  for  Great  Britain,  Ireland, or  the 
Biitifli  Weft  Indies,  in  confequence 
of  permiffon,  granted  for  arms  and 
ammunition  imported  into  thefe  Co- 
lonies. March 


(     24     ) 

March  g.  flefolved,   That  no  oath     twenty  and  30  volunteers  from  Nor- 
bywayofteft  be  impofed  upon,  ex- 


sfted,'or  required,   of  any  of  the  in 
habitants  of  thefe  Colonies,   by  any 
military  officer. 

Charles  Thomson,  Sec. 
Wiiliamfvurgh,   Virginia,  Jan.   25 


folk.  We  landed  within  four  miles 
of  the  bridge,  and  arrived  there  a 
little  after  day-light;  but  to  our  great 
mortification,  found  the  birds  had 
flown  the  evening  before.  But  hear- 
ing that  a  body  between  2   and  300 


The  folio  \  in 2  is  an  txrraclofa  let-  of  our  rebels  were  within  about  ten 
ter  from  Lord  Dunmore  to  General 
Howe,  dated  Nov.  30,  1775.  '  I  imuft 
inform  you,  that  with  our  little  corps 
I  think  we  have  done  wonders.  We 
have  taken  and  deilroyed  above  four- 
fcore  pieces  of  ordnance,  and,  by  land- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  coumry, 
we  keep  them  in  continual  hot  water  ; 
but  as  Capt.  Leflie  tells  me  he  means 
to  give  you  particulars  enough,  mall 
fay' no  more  on  that  fubjecr..  Among 
the  prifoners,  we  have  taken  one  Oli- 
ver, Porter  and  Deane,  two  na- 
tives of  Bolton,  bringing  in  gun- 
powder to  North  Carolina.  The  latter 
•was  fent  from  Bofton  to  influence  the 
minds  of  the  people,  in  which  he  has 
been  but  too  iuccefsful.  He  was 
taken  from  on  board  a  fchooner  going 
fi»m  this  place  to  the  Weftern  Iilands, 
to  being  powder  to  this  Colony  ;  and 


miles  of  us,  we  determined  to  beat  up 
their   quarters,  and   accordingly  pro- 
ceeded about  eight  miles,  when  they 
fired  on  our  advanced  guards  from  the 
woods :  on  which  I  immediately  or- 
dered our  people  to  rufh  in  upon  them, 
and  at  the   fame    time  fent   a  party 
of  the  regulars,  with  the  volunteers, 
to  out-flank  them.     The  enemy  im- 
mediately fled  on   all  quarters,    and 
our  people  purfued  them  for  a  mile  or 
more,  killed  a  few,  drove  others  into 
a  creek,  where  they  were  drowned, 
and  took  nine  prifoners,  among  whom 
is  one  of  their  Colonels.  We  only  had 
one  man  wounded,  who  is  recovering. 
I  immediately  upon  this    ifTued    the 
inclofed  proclamation  ;  which  has  had 
a  wonderful  efFect,  as    there    are  no 
left   than  300  who   have  taken  and 
figned  the  inclofed  oath.     The 


the  others  have  carried  arms  againft  are  aifo  flocking  in  from  all  quarters, 

hio  Maiefty  in  this  province.    1  have  which  I  hope  will  oblige  the  rebels  to 

fent  them'  more  with  a  view  of  inti-  diiperfe,  to  take  care  of  their  families 

midating  others  than  to  punifli  them,  and  property  ;  and  had  I  but  a  few 

as   they   expect   here  that  fo  fure  as  more  men  here,  I  would  immediately 

they  are  fent  to  Bofton  they  are  to  march  to  Williamfburgh,  my  former 

be  hanged.     Robinfon  is    a  delegate  place  of  refidence,  by  which  I  fhould 


of  our  convention.  Matthews  was  a 
Captain  of  their  minute -men.  Per- 
haps they  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  you, 
in  exchanging  them  for  good  men. — 
The  Hoop  not  /ailing  fo  loon  as  I  ex- 
pected, I   have  to  infornjt  you,  that 


foon  compel  the  whole  colony  to  fub- 
mit.  We  are  in  great  want  of  fmall 
arms  ;  and  if  two  or  three  field-pieces 
and  their  carriages  could  be  fpared, 
they  would  be  of  great  fervice  to  Us  ; 
alio  fome   cartridge  paper,    of  which 


on  the  14th  in  ft.    I  had  information  not  a  meet  is  to  be  got  in  this  country, 

that  a   party  of  about  a  hundred  of  and  all  our  cartridges  are  expended.- 

the  North  Carolina  rebels  had  march-  Since  the  19th  of  May  lait  I  have  not 

cd  to  the  affi  fiance   of  thofe   in   this  received  a  fingle  line  from  any  one 

colony,  and  were   polled   at   a  place  in  adminiitration,  though  1  have  wrote 

called  the  Great-Bridge,  a  very  eifen-  volumes  to  them,   in  each  of  which 

tial  pafs  in  the  country.     I  accordingly  I  have  prayed  to  be  inftrufted,  but  to 

embarked   our  little  corps  in  boats,  no  purpofe.  I  am  therefore  determined 

in  the  night  of  the  14th,  with  between  to  go  on  doing  the  bell  of  my  power 

for 
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fcr  his  Majeny's  fervice.     I  have  ac-  erected  there,  which  was  done  in  a 

cordingly  ordered  a  regiment,  called  few   days  ;  and   I  put  an  officer  and 

the  Queen's  own  loval  regiment,  of  25  men    to  garrifon   it,    with  fome 

roo  men,  to  be  railed  immediately,  volunteers  and  ,  who   have   de- 

confiftino-   of    a    Lieutenant-Colonel  fended   it  again  a   all  the    efforts  of 

Commandant,  Major,   and  ten  com-  the  rebels   lor  thefe  eight  days  paft. 

panies,  each  of  which  is  to  ccnfift  of  We  have  killed  fcveral  of  their  men, 

onpeap-ain,  two  lieutenants,  one  en-  and  I  make  no  douot  we  (hall  now 

fom,    and  fifty  privates,   with    non-  be    able    to    maintain    our  ground 

commiffioned  officers  in  proportion.—  there;  but  mould  we  be  obliged  to 

You  mav  obferve,    by  my  proclama-  abandon  it,  we  have  thrown  up  an 

tion,  that  I  offer  freedom  to  the mtrench^ent  en    the  land    fide   of 

of  all  rebels  that  join  me,  in    confe-  Norfolk,  which   I   hope  they  never 

quence  of  which  there   are   between  will  be  able  to  force.     Here  we  are 

2  and  300  already  come  in,  and  thole  contending  with   only  avery  fmall 

I  form  into  corps  as  faft  as  they  come  part  of  a  regiment,  againft  the  ex- 

in,   giving  them  white   officers    and  tenfive  colony  of  Virginia.     If  you 

non-commimoners   in    proportion.—  would    but    fpare    me,    for    a  fesv 

And  from  thefe  two  plans,  I  make  no  months,  the  64th  regiment   now  in 

doubt  of  getting  men  enough  to  re-  the  caftle,  and  the  remaining  part  of 

duce  this  colony  to  a  proper  fenfe  of  ^c  14th,  1  really  believe  we  mould 

their  duty.     My  next  diitrefs  will  be  reduce  this  colony  to  a  proper  fenfe 

the  want  of  arms,  accoutrements,  and  G*  their  duty. 

money,  all  of  which  you  may  be  able  Williamfourgh,  Virginia   Feb.    26. 
to  relieve  me  from.    The  latter  I  am  We  are  informed,  that  on   Monday 
fureyou  can,  as  there  are  many  mer-  lair,  the  Hon.  Richard  Corbin,  Efq. 
chants  here  who  are  ready  to  fupply  came  to  this  city,  and  the  next  day, 
me,  on  my  giving  them  bills  on  you,  with  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
which  you  will  have  to  withdraw,  and  Committee  of  Safety,  continued  his 
give  your  own  in  their  room.     I  hope  journey  to  Norfolk,  with  intention  to 
this  mode  will  be  agreeable   to  you  ;  go  on  board  the  Dunmore,  to  have  a 
it  is  the   fame  that   General    Gage  conference   with    Lord     Dunmore, 
propofed.     I  have  now,  in  order   to  on  the  fubject.  of  a  letter   his    Lord- 
carry  on  the  recruiting  bufinefs,  vie-  fhip   had    written  to  Col.   Corbin, 
tualling,  cloathing,  &c.  drawn  on  you  containing  fome  proportion  to  nego- 
for  5000I.  fterling,  and  have  appoint-  date  an  accommodation  with(Great 
ed  a  pay-mafler,  who  will  keep  exacl  Britain,  and  to  receive  letters  which 
accounts.    I  wifh  you  would  inform  had  come   from  London,    and  were 
me,  by  the  return  of  the  floop,  what  to  be  delivered  into  his  own  hands, 
bounty  money  may  be  given  to  thofe         The  Mercury  Frigate,  Capt.  Gra- 
who  enliit.     Having  heard  that  1000  ham    (formerly   Macartney)  having 
chofen  men  belonging  to  the  rebels,  Gen.    Clinton  and  Lord  Percy    on 
great  part    of  whom  were  riflemen,  board,  and  two  tranfports,  with  be- 
were  on  their  march  to  attack  us  here,  tween  300  and  400  troops,  chiefly 
or  to  cut  off  our  provifions,   I  deter-  light  infantry  of  the  4th  and  44th 
mined  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  pafs  regiments,  and  a  number  of  officers 
at  the    Great-Bridge,    which  fecures     belonging  to  the  1 6th  and  40th,  be- 
us   the  greateft  part  of  two  counties,     fides    fome     engineers,    arrived    at 
to  fupply   us  with  provifions.     I  ac-     Hampton  Road  from  Bofton  ;  fince 
cordingly  ordered  a  ftockade  to  be     which  they  were  joined  by  the  King- 

D  iifher 
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filher,    and     four   or    five   tenders,  Congrefs,  we   had   nothing  to   ex- 
off  Hampton,    and    are  bound   for  pect  from  parliament.       Lord  Dun- 
North-Carolina.  They  all  failed  this  more  wanted  to  borrow  his  troops  to 
afternoon.  ^"ve  ours  'rom  Kemp's ,  he   afked 
Williamfourgh,  Feb.zj.  Col.  Cor-  if  ours  would  not  return  ?   The  other 
bin    is   returned   from   Lis   fruitlefs  faid  he  fuppofed  they  would;   then, 
journey  to  Lord  Dunmore,  who  re-  fays    the     general,     I   don't    think 
fufed  to  give  a  commifTion  for  hold-  it  worth  while  to  meddle  with  them, 
ing    an    affembly,   and    only    pro-  Nenv  Tarkt  March  6.      We  are  in- 
pofed  that  the  principal  gentlemen  formed  by  a  captain  of  a  veffel  from 
in    the   country     mould   fign    pro-  Rhode-lfland,  that  laft  week  Capt. 
positions    for    an    accommodation,  Wallace  landed  his  marines  on  Co- 
with  which' he  would  go  home;  but  nanicut  in   the  evening,  and  began 
we  prefume  he  muft  get  them  figned  to  burn  the  buildings,  but  being  dif- 
by  his  old  friends  in  the  fleet,  or  covered  by  one  of  the  centinels,   a 
about  Norfolk,  as  he  will  get  very  numberofour  peopleconcealedthem- 
few  gentlemens  names  toit.  He  faid  felves  behind  the  walls  and   fences 
commilTioners    were   to    negociate,  until  they  came  near  them  :  but  the 
but  did  not  fay  who  they  were.  commander  thinking  it  unfair  to  fire 
His  lordmip  is  not  recalled,  but  on  them  without  giving  them  no- 
has  leave  to  go    if    he  chufes  it.  tice,    called     out,    "  Who    comes 
His^  conduct,  is   approved    of,  and  there?"    when    he   heard    Wallace 
he  has    unlimited    po>ver  to  draw  order  his  men  to  make  ready,  upon 
on  the  treafury.     Corbin  fays    that  which     our    party     inftantly    fired 
he,    General   Clinton,    and    C*pt.  among  them,  and  killed  and  wound- 
Hammond,    all  appeared  in    good  ed  30  of  Wallace's  people;  arnono- 
humour,   the  latter  declaring  he  had  the   (lain  was  an  officer  of  marines 
forbid  his  tenders  to  offer  injury  to  and   the  drummer,  who  was  killed 
individuals  or   their   property,    his  by  Wallace's  fide,   which  was  piain- 
fole  defign  being  to  watch  the  water,  ]y  feen  by  the  light  of  the  houfes  on 
and  enforce  the  ads  of  trade.     Gen.  fire,     Thofe  that  were  not  wounded 
Clinton  had    four  companies   who  of  Wallace's  party  retreated  on  board 
had   not  landed,  but,  on  the  con-  the   mips   with   greater   hafte    than 
trary,  the  tranfports  with  the  Mer-  they  landed. 

cury  had  fallen  down  into  the  road  Wednefday  iaft  Wallace  and  his 
(Hampton)  under  failing  orders;  he  fleet  went  down  the  bdy  to  Rhode- 
did  not  mention  his  deftination,  but  ifland,  on  which  they  gave  him 
it  was  gathered  from  the  young  a  canonading  as  he  parted,  and  on 
pifacers,  that  they  were  to  pay  a  Saturday  he  returned  again,  when 
vifit  to  Governor  Martin,  at  Cape  they  paid  him  the  fame  compliment. 
*ear,  and  then  proceed  to  South  NwHa<vent  Feb.  21.  The  fol- 
Caro.ma.  On  hearing  that  part  of  lowing  is  an  extraft  of  a  letter  from 
our  letter  to  Col.  Corbm  read,  "that  General  Arnold  in  Canada,  dated, 
we  were  not  authorized  or  inclined  the  laft  day  of  January,  j775 
to  intermeddle  in  the  mode  cf  "  I  have  the  pleafuW  inform- 
ation which  muft  be.  left  to  fog  you,  my  vv(fund  is  in  fo  fai  a 
the  Congrefs  the  General  faid  there  way,  thatlexpeato  be  on  my  Ws 
wasnot^ngAmencacouldancina  in  a  fortnight.  NothwithftandW 
dZiry^V7ld  £C  our  misfortune,  we  have  continued 
granted,  but  if  we  rcucd  on   the  the  blockade  efoclually,  though  the 

enemy 


(    *7    >  ,  ' 

j     M„    nnr  numbers,  prefs  from  Montreal  as  late  as  the 

enemy  are    aoooie    w  «.mten  P  February,  we   learn,  that 

they  have  not   dared  to  Ou.w  them  2«        ,  under  General   Ar- 

felyes    without   the    walls        I    ex-  on    It  re[nforced  by  6oo  frefll 

p.aed  Gen.  Woo.ler  from  Montreal,  now,  «  7 

to  take  the  command  here    a  coon-  ^t'thw  kept  up  the   blockade  of 

cilof  «'ar  thought  h.s  prelenceab-  the    they  kep       p 

folutely    neceffary    there,  fo  that  I  gS«bec, W  .  / 

have    had    a    molt    fatiguing .    t.me.  g-^**"^^  want  of  fuel; 

The  continual  ag""™  *  h*"J°?2      "afthe  failors  murmur  a  good  deal, 
in  has,  in  a  great  meafure,  retarded    tna  t  ^      ^ 

the  heeling  of  my  »™£  J^  ^Vtheyhad  burntfevera.  oothoufes, 

day  1   received    a  ntfeMOOV  «  f     want  of  other  fue!. 

,00  men  from  Montreal   and  expect  n      ^                                          Dor_ 

fevera.  regiment, .from  below  .» a  ««f»^™s    of  Col.PDe  Ha„ 

fliorttime.     I  nave  made  every  p  B'ttftlio„      vvith    their    companies, 

&s%ir*ftts.s^jJHs1«1tt 

»-         /    r  /    „       Ouebec  is  in-  by   the  lad  of  February.    W:  alio 

Montreal,  Feb   4.  .,^e°ec"'"  i/arn  that  our  people,  who  are   pri- 

clofed  by  a  con, Bderabh  body  of  our  ear»  that  ow  P^  p  ^  ^        P 

forces,  under  G neraK Arno Id      hey  v^.                         ^^ 

hope  to  avoid  ftormmg,  ana  uiereuy  j                   , 

prePvent  effafion  of  blood  . on    both  ^aha'tn  707 the  fecond 

ndes.     The  garr.fon  confifls of   he  Capt     O                   ^ 

fesmen  belo.-gmg   to   two  frigates  J                materialj    but 

a„d  the  merchantmen  <»"«»«<"    fhaVthe  Mocfade  is  kept  up  com- 
Quebec,  two  companies  ££«£*    ■  and  fr  J^  from 

em.gr.o_t.,  *f<a,l™XLo     so-    the  town  :   I  am  told  they  have  been 
offubnrbs,  thedepen^ntso^go  Veffel.  in  the 

"•'""T'l^  o\  "r  heir  remlin-  harbour  for  fire-wood  :  this  abfolute- 

expofed  effec.soDii   e  ]„  doe;  great  honour  to  Gen.  Arnold 

ing  to  preferve.     In  the  *=<*-;  /^his  little  party,  however  they  will 

eftimate  irom    twelve   to    1 thirteen  £  as  t:00ps  are  coming 

hundred  men  capable  to  baurm  n       g               one  company  of  Penn- 

.  body  not  fufticent  to  do  th    da,  y  .    pre  ty  fa.                  £  y^ 

duty  of  guards  only.     To _t  as  may  }                  American  manufaaured 

be  idded  the  wan:  of  wood,  W d  a.  wtth to-         ^             ^^ 

degree,  that  (by  a  oeleiter  juit  ei  f nd  Volunteers.  We  now  have, 

capged)withoutaeitroy.ngthehdUf    ,    E  gUmd  V    1^      ^  ore 

there  rema.ns  not  f  el  fo  £«  da  g      ^  ^ 

Tnefe  c.rcumftances,  we  Bat  e .on  _^  the  blockade  was  kept 

felves,  will   engage   Genera.  Carl  ■'«  ™      ^      exclufive  of  a  few 

tOT,  o-tof  homamty    to  offer  term,  o       y^        .__  ;  . 

vanced,  as  to  oblige  ia> =09  r         deed  a_  time_  wlchout  a 

army  to  f,rce  their  ndmutance.  of  continental  troops." 

Philadelphia,  Hard  6.  By  an  ex-    g.e^  The 
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_  cafes,  and  4  per  cent,  for   mrinkage, 

The  following  extract  is  a  proof  how  with  the  ufual  expence  for  tranfport- 

little  foundation  there  is  in  the  pre-  ing  the    fame  to  the  neareft   public 

amble   to    the    fubfcription    for    the  landing,  on  fome  navigable   river,  is 

Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  fully   paid  ;    and  the  refidue   of  the 

America.    The  fum  fubfcribed  proves  tobacco  fo  to  be  received,  mall  be  by 

the  credulity  and  fervility  of  the  fub-  the  collector  carefully    prized  up  in 

fcribers.     Will  any  one  of  them  fay,  hogmeads  and  fold,  according  to  the 

he   has   ken  thofe    "  authentic   ad-  directions  of  the  laft-mentioned  aft. — 

vices  of  the  dihrefs  of  the  clergy  in  But  this  is  not  extend  to,  or  affect 

America?"*  If  they  have  not,  may  it  fuch   counties    or  parifhes   where  by 

rot  be  fufpecled  that  a  fervile  defire  to  law  the  inhabitants  are  allowed  to  pay 

recommend  themfelves  to  the  potent  their    levies    at    a    certain   price  in 

patrons  of  the  fubfcripti  n,  more  than-  money. 

real  charity,  moved  them  to  contri-  f  And  be  it  further  declared  and  or- 
bute  to  a  fund,  which  will  moil:  pro-  dained,  that  the  feveral  veftries  mail 
bably  be  applied  to  the  fupport  of  be  empowered  to  levy  for  the  collec- 
thofe  refugee  American  priefls,  who  tor  of  their  feveral  levies  fuch  addi- 
are  moftly  a  difgrace  to  their  pro-  tional  allowance  for  his  trouble  in 
feffion.  collecting  the  tobacco  in  manner  afore  - 
If  any  thing  could  make  thefe  laid,  as  to  them  fnall  feem  reafonable, 
men,  who  are  the  real  authors  of  according  to  the  extent  of  the  parifh  ; 
this  impoiition  upon  the  public,  and  and  mall  alio  allow  the  mimiler  two 
the  patrons  of  it,  blufh,  it  would  be  millings  and  fixpence  for  every  thou- 
the  proof  of  the  itrict  and  early  atten-  fand  pounds  of  tobacco  by  him  re- 
tion  co  the  clergy  by  the  very  people  ceived  for  his  falary  as  aforefaid,  for 
whom  they  have  ilandered  as  their  prizing  up  the  fame, 
perfecutors  ;  a  ilander  which  will  VIRGINIA. 
convince  the  Americans  how  very  well  A  petition  of  fundry  inhabitants  of 
founded  their  repugnance  was  to  the  the  counties  of  Norfolk,-  and  Princefs 
admiiTon  of  epilcopacy  among  them.  Anne,  was  prefented  to  tne  conven- 
Extradls  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  ticn,  and  read  ;  fetting  forth,  that 
Convention  of  Virginia,  Feb.  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
March  1776.  fent  unhappy  difputes  between  the 
*  And  be  it  further  ordained,  that  Eritifh  Parliament  and  the  Colonies, 
where  the  veitries  ftiall  not  have  com-  they  have  been  uniformly  active  in 
pounded  with  their  minifters  for  their  promoting  the  meafures  recommended 
receiving  money  in  lieu  of  tobacco  by  the  General  Congrefs  and  Con- 
fer their  fala'/ies,  according  to  a  late  vention,  for  the  prefervation  ^  and  de- 
act  of  affembly,  in  fuch  cafe  the  col-  fence  of  their  rights  and  liberties ; 
lector  of  the  parifh  levy  fhall  convey  that,  in  confequence  of  this  conduct, 
the  tobacco  io  as  to  be  received  for  many  of  them  had  been  reduced  to 
levies,  to  the  houfe  of  the  minifter,  the  cruel  necelTity  of  abandoning  their 
who  fhall  receive  the  tobacco  fo  brought  aged  parents,  their  wives  and  chil- 
from  time  to  time,  until  Ins  full  falary  dien,  arid  leaving  them  to  the  mercy 
of  fixteen  thoufan  i  pounds  of  tobacco,  of  a  iawlels,  plundering  foldicry,  and 
with  the  allowance  of  4  per  cent,  for  the  more   lavage    ilave  ;     that    their 

•  TBr  preamble  of  the  advertisement  was  in  thefc  wor's  :  'Many  authentic  accounts 
having  been  receive  of  the  diifcefiespftbe  Clerpv  of  the  Church  of  England  in  North  Ame- 
r  ,  I  ■:  ArcU.bifllopa  and  Bithops  (with  hi-  Kflajeity's  approbation)  have  opened  a  Sublcrip- 
lion  tor  their  relief  j  and  they  doubt  not  of  thu  concurrence,  &c. 

plantations 
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plantations  had  been  ravaged,   their  had  borne  arms  mould  be  traniported 
wives  and  children  ilripped  almoft  to  to  the  Weft  India  iflands. 
•nakednefs,   their  very   bed-chambers  Convention  in  Virginia. — It  is  or- 
invaded  at  the  filent   hour  of  mid-  dered,  that  no  recruiting  officer  be  al- 
night,  by  ruffians  with  drawn  daggers ;  lowed  to  enlift  into  the   fervice  any 
their  houfes  not  only  robbed  of  plate,  fervant  whatfoever,except  apprentices 
money,   and    eveiy    thing   valuable,  bound  under  the  laws  of  this  country, 
but  wantonly  reduced  by  fire  to  afhes ;  nor  any  fuch  apprentice,   unlefs  the 
their  perfons   treated  with  every  in-  con  fen  t  of  his  m  after  be  firft  had  in 
dignity  that  elated  infolence  and  cru-  writing  ;  nether  any  man,  unlefs  he 
elty  could   fuggeft  ;    fome    of   their  be   five    feet    four    inches,    healthy, 
friends  dragged  into  confinement,  and  ftrong   made,    and  well-limbed,    not 
now  languilhing  under   the  hands  of  deaf,  or   fubject.  to   fits.     And  be  it 
oppreifion  ;  that   they    lamented  the  further  ordained,  that  over  and  above 
tardy  and  equivocal  conduct  of  fome  the  rifle  companies   belonging  to  the 
of  their  luke-warm  friends,  by  which  German  regiment,    there    be    raifed 
Lord  Dunmore  had   been  encouraged  feventeen  companies    of  expert  rifle- 
to  begin  thefe   depredations,  which,  men,  which  lhall  be   allotted  bv  the 
with  fome  concealed  as  well  as  open  Committee  of  Safety  to  the  refpec- 
and  avowed  enemies,  he  continued  to  tive  regiments, 
commit  fo  long  with  impunity;   that  Williamjhurgb,  March  i. 
whilft   our   troops   keep   pofleinon    of  Extracl  of  a  letter  from   a  ?nember  of 
Norfolk,  they  enjoy  a  itate  of  fafety  ;  the  Provincial  Congrefs  of  North  Ca- 
but  the  poflibility  of  their  being  dif-  rolina,  to  Col.  Ho-tve,  dated  at  Hali- 
lodged,  prefents  a  dreadful  profpect  of  fax,  Feb.  24,  1776. 
the  renewal  or  the  exercife  of  greater  *  A   gentlemen    by  the  name   of 
cruelties  ;  that  they  can   but  endea-  Smith  has  juft  lodged    feven  of  the 
vour  to  guard  againft  fuch  calamities  leaders  of  the  regulators  in  Halifax 
in  future  ;  that    they  apprehend    the  goal.    He  informs  me,  that  the  infur- 
friends  to  their  country  are  much  in-  reciion  is  entirely  fupprefled,  with  re{- 
ferior  to  its  enemies  among  the  lead-  pee:  to   the  regulators  ;  and    fays  he 
ers  of  the   people  in  the  two  coun-  thinks  the  Highlanders   are  difperfed 
tries  ;  that  they  have  every  thing  to  before  now.     I  do  not  give  implicit 
fear  from    thofe  who    have    thereby  credit  to  this  laft  conjecture, 
been  induced  to   bear    arms    againft  '  However,  it  is   clear  to  me  that 
their  country,  lhould  they  have  it  in  there  will  not  be  a  gun  fired  upon  this 
their  power  ;    that    many    of    their  occaflon ;    for    the    number    of   our 
friends  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  troops  (not  lefs,- perhaps,  than  soco) 
their  homes,  which  has  put  it  out  of  will  undoubtedly  awe  the  Highlanders 
their  power  to  bear  teftimony  againft  into  fubmifiion,  if  they  are  not  already 
many   who   had   been    apprehended,  difperfed.   Governor  Martin,  it  feems, 
and  juftly  deferved  punilhment  ;   and  had  kept  up  a   correfpondence   with 
praying  that  a  Uriel  enquiry  might  be  the  difaffe&ed  in  the  weftern  part  of 
made  into   the  conducl  of  thoie  who  the  province,  had  formed  a  plan  of 
had  appeared  inimical  to   this  coun-  infurrection,  iffued  Colonel's  commif- 
try,  and  that  they  might  be  removed  fions   to  many  counties  for  this  pur- 
to  fome  diftant  part  of  the  colony,  or  pofe,  and  ordered  that  fuch  men  as 
fo   difpofed  of,    as   to  prevent   their  mould  take  arms  fhould  repair  to  the 
doing  farther  mifchief ;  and  earneftly  royal  ftandard,  at  Brunfwick,  by  the 
recommending,    that  the  flaves  who  15  th  of  this  month,   promifing"  that 

they 
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they  mould   be  then  and   there  fup-     to  5  or  6000  men,  when  Quebec  will 

ported  by  5000  regulars.'  be   again    attempted.     Boiton  is  ftiil 

Ext  raft  of  a  letter  from  Charlejlonvn,     in  the  hands  of  Howe,    but   we  are 

South-Carolina,  March  \i.  in  hourly  expectation  of  hearing   of 

•  The  Good  Intent,  Capt.  Will,  their  flight,  as  General  Washington 
Baker,  of  23  guns  and  240  men,  was  to  begin  to  canonade  it  laft  week, 
fitted  out  at  this  place,  fell  in  the  We  have  2000  men  before  it — plenty 
1 8th  inft.  about  20  leagues  from  of  ftores,  which  have  arrived  here 
hence,  with  iix  tranfports  and  one  of  this  winter,  the  want  of  which  has 
the  King's  floops  of  war  of  14  guns,  hitherto  prevented  our  doing  any  thin g, 
when  after  a  flout  refinance  the  lloop  The  frequent  threats  of  minifterialifh, 
was  obliged  to  fheer  of:  four  of  the  and  the  late  arrival  of  Clinton  at 
latter  were  taken  by  Capt.  Baker  and  New- York,  has  put  that  province  in 
were  brought  in  here  this  morning  :  a  warlike  pofture ;  the  women,  chil- 
they  have  on  board  provifions,  cloath-  dren,  and  moll  of  their  valuable  ef- 
incr,  and  ammunition,  Sec.  The  two  fe&s  are  removed  into  the  country; 
other  veiTels  with  the  floop  are  fup-  the  town  poiTcfTed  and  fortified  by 
pofed  to  be  gone  toBofton.'  batteries  and  breafl-work,  and  5000 
.Extract  of  a  genuine  letter  from  Phila-     men    who   are    conftantly    at  v\ork  ; 

dclphia,  dated  March  12.  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  it  will  be  very 

*  No  doubt  you  feel  anxious  for  ftrong :  there  is  alio  1 5  or  20,000 
your  country,  and  will  be  pleafed  to  men  ready  to  go  to  their  affiitance  on 
hear  how  matters  Hand  on  this  fide  of  a  very  fhort  notice  ;  fo  that  every 
the  water.     I  mail  therefore  begin  to  hour  after  the  firft  twenty-four  of  any 

he    northward    with    Quebec  :    the  alarm,  will  produce  hundreds  of  well- 
whole  province,  except  the  city,  fub-  armed  men. 

mitted  to  the  Continental  arms,  under         c  Rhode-Ifland  is  peftered  by  Wal- 

the  brave  General  Montgomery,  be-  lace   and  his  mips,    who  hardly  ever 

fore  the  firft  of  December ;  and  not-  lands  but  he  Iofes  more  or  lefs  of  his 

withftanding  the   fevere   climate,  he  men  ;  he  carries  on  the  war  in  a  very 

inarched  with  his  men  to  join  Colonel  piratical  manner.      Every   now   and 

Arnold  at  Quebec,   before  which  he  then  he  lands  to  ileal  fheep,  &c.   at 

lay   till  near   the    lail.       When    the  which    time,   if  he    can,     he    burns 

time  of  many  of  his  foldiers  being  ex-  houfes,  and  murders  the  helplefs,  not 

pired,  he   reibived    on  an  attack,   in  daring  to  wait ;  and  as   foon    as  he 

which  he  fell,  as  you  will  fee  by  the  fees  any  of  our  armed  men  coming, 

papers  :  fince  which  our  people  have  he  flies. 

kept  up  the   blockade  of    the  town  '  Pennfylvania  is  ftill  unattacked, 

with  about  500  men.     The  hardfhip  but    preparing  for    the   worft.     Our 

tfcofe  men  have  gone  through  is  hardly  river  is  defended  by  chevaux-de-frife 

credible,  and  too  long  for  this  letter,  funk  in  the  channel  (on  which  no  lefs 

When  the  news  of  Montgomery's  fall  than  three  vefTek  have  been  funk  by 

-aat  reached  the  other  Colonies,  carelefTnefs  of  pilots)  a  very  large  and 

ic    did    not   damp    their    fpirits,    but  ftrong  chain  ;  a   battery  ;   a    20  gun 

r::.;;vd    them.      The   Congrefs    voted  fhip  ;   a  large  floating  battery  to  carry 

more    regiments,  which  were  irme-  20  eighteen  pounders  :   and    13  row 

diatefy   raifed  ;    and   in  two  months  rallies,  with   an  eighteen  pounder  in 

from    this  defeat,    2000    new    raifed  their  bows,  and  50  men  properly  pro- 

trcoDS  joined  General  Arnold  before  vided  for  in  each  ;  thrc:e  battalions  of 

Quebec  j  and  by  the  middle  or  latter  regulars;    and  from   30    to    40,000 

end  of  .VI arch.  t;.:;r  army  will  amount  militia. 

'  Nothing 
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c  Nothing  has  happened  in  Virgi-  and  lead,  '  the  bowels  of  our  coun- 

nia  fince  the  entire  deftrudtion  of  Nor-  try  produce  more  than  Efficient  for 

folk  ;  but  they  are  there,  as  well  as  a  war  of  1000  years, 
in  North   and   South  Carolina,   pre-  "  In  a  ihorttime  we  (hall  have  at 

paring  for  the  moil  vigorous  defence;  leaft  30  (hips  of  war,   from  38  guns 

and  by  the  month  of  April  will  have  downwards^  befides  (if  the  miniftry 

30  or  40.000  men  readv  to  take  the  carry  on  their  piratical  w»r)    a  great 

field,  all  which  will  a&  jointly  or  fft-  number  of  privateers.     When  yea 

parately,  as  exigencies   may  require,  return,  you  will  be  furprized  to  fee 

Amongft  thefe   are   a   great  number  W>W  the  mother  of  invention   has 

of  riflemen.     But  where  are  your  re-  d°ne  for  us;  I  ;eal!y  believe,  if  we 

fources,    fay  you  ?   Money  we   have  are  haraffed  for  one  year  more,   we 

fufneient.      By   our  induftry  abroad,  mal1  not    waat    any     thing     from 

we  have  got  fafely  landed  in  different  Europe. 

parts  of  this    Continent,     (notwith-  .    "  The   miniftry    have   often   un- 
itanding  the  low  arts  of  the  miniftry,  Jullly  accufed  us  of  looking  after  in- 
and  all  their  men  of  war)  upwards  of  dependency  ;  but  what  they  pretend 
100  tons  of  powder,  150  tons  of  fait-  to  *  dread>   their  meafures  will  in  a 
petre,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fmall  &on  time  brinS  forth-'    '  Common 
arms,  which  will    fupply    us   for  the  fenfe»>  which  1   herewith  fend  you, 
firft  part  of  the    campaign;  for    the  ls  read  to  all  ranks  ;  and  as  many  as 
other,  we  expect  to  be  under  no  obli-  read»  lo  many   become   converted; 
nations  to  any  ftate  on  earth  for  the  th°uSh  perhaps    the    hour    *  before 
Sores  &c.  were  roolt  v:oicnt  agaii.it  the   leaft 
'  <  At  New  York  we  have  a  founder  idea  of  independence.     This  fum- 
who  has  already  caft  14  or   1  5  excel-  ™er's    campaign    will,    I   make  no 
lent  brafs  field-pieces.     We   have   a  d^^,  let  *  us  free  from  the  ihackles 
foundery  for  iron  ordnance,  from  24  °f  education  ;    and  the  king  of  Im- 
pounders to  fwivels.     As  to  iron  (hot,  tai  n»  .imtead   °ff  Ming  the   idol    of 
we  have  plenty,   and,    on    a  pinch,  Americans,  will   be  of  little   more 
could   fupply   the  whole  world  ;  and  !m^0rtan,C,e   here  than    t0    fr,g^a 
as  for  fmall  arms,  we  are  not  at  the  UtI£e  chlla[en.  • 
lead  lofs,  except    for   the   locks,    in          /ou  ™lll*ec  by  tne  papers,  that 
which   branch    there  will  foon   be   a  our  PeoP^  *ave  °Pened  t.he5r   ba^ 
jxreat  number  of  hands  employed.  —  ter,«  °n  Boft°n>  '  w^  ls  defti^d 
The  means  made  nfe  of  to  introduce  to  the  fiafIK  s;      }.  w,im  1™M  c™- 
the  manufafture  of  faltpetre,  has  met  vey  t0  }  °u  a  ' ma!1  ,dea  of  the  ardo^ 
with  thedefired  frcceff;  fo  that  the  which  inflames  our  young  men,  who 

women  make  it  in  many  parts  of  the  ™V>*\  W"h  T™  ^^  °Vhe 

r         j  •  _         eait    alarm,    than    they    would   to 

country,     rrom  tne  various  accounts,         ,     .  '  /     w   U1U   lu 

we  ihall  bv  midiummer  have  30  or  ao  a    '        T 

j  j        „  '  1  » rn      v  O  u  r  s     &■  c 

tons,  or   more,  of  our  own  manufac-  '   '  *      *" 

ture.     In  one  manufactory  they  make  Extracl  of  a  letter  from  Philadelphia, 

50  cwt.  per  week.     At  Newbury,  in  March  18. 

New-England,   they    make    at   leaft         "  By  a  gentlem.  n  f-om  Annapolis 

100  lb.  per  day.     In  fhort,  it  is  now     we   learn,   that   the    Oiter  iloop  of 

as  eaiy  to  make   faltpetre,   as  it  is  to     war    an" 

make   foft  foap  *.    As   to    brimftone 


war    and   five    tenders  went    up    to 
Annapolis    in    quell    of  proviuons, 


*  For  every  old  woman  in  America  could  make  foft  foap  formerly,  and  as  eafily  now,  as  the 
Americans  can  at  prefent  make  faltpetre,  find  brimftone,  or,  in  fad't,  ftaad  up  for  the  efi'ential 
liberties  of  England,  and  its  once  hallowed  dominions. 

which 
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which  he  requeued  by  letter  to  the    five  of  which  had  the  good  fortune 
crdvernor,  but   was  plumply  refufed    to  efcape. 

bv  the  reople  ;  that  his  arrival  there  Wtlkamjburgb,  March  8.  We  have 
had  much  frightened  the  women  and  intelligence  thac  the  gaol  diftemper 
children  in  Annapolis,  fd  that  the  rages  with  great  violence  on  board 
town  was  entirely  deferted  by  them.  Lord  Donmore's  fleet,  particularly 
The  Otter  then  Vroceed2d  tow?-rds  an0ng  the  negrse  forces;  upwards 
Baltimore,  and  in  her  way  fell  in  of  140  of  whom  have  died  within 
ith  a  Blip  loaded  with  flour,  bound  a  fhort  time,  and  who,  as  fall  as  they 
oat  which  had  run  amore;  but  net  expire,  are  thrown  over  board  to 
lei'ne  able  to  get  her  off,  the  people  the  (harks  who  fwarm  thereabouts, 
of  Baltimore  puihed  off  their  armed  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
fhjp  retook  the  flour  loaded  (hip,  to  the  printer  of  the  Gazette  at  that 
got  her  off,  and  brought  her  back.  -place. 
The  Otrer  and  her  five  tenders  lay  in  "  Sir, 

fight  a  great  part  of  the  time.    We        "  Inclofed  I  fend  you  a  copy  of  a 
hear  our  Maryland  brethren,  on  the    letter    I    received    from     Governor 
firfl  alarm,  flew  to   arms  with  the    Tryon,  inclofing  an   addrefs  to  the 
utmofl  alacrity,  and  flood  ready   to    inhabitants  of  this   Colony,  which 
repel  the  hoftile  invaders  had  they    addrefs  he  has  defired  me  to  get  pub- 
attempted  to  land."  lifhed.     I  have  therefore  fent  you   a 
Philadelphia,  March  20.  By  a  g^n-    copy  of  the  letter   and    addrefs,  in 
tleman    arrived  in    this    city    from    order  for  your  inferting  them  in  your 
Montreal,  which  place   he  left   the    paper,   if  you  think  proper. 
4th  inflant,  we   are   informed   that        "  I  am,  fir,  your  humble  fervant, 
6000  troops  in  the  Continental  fer-  •«  D.  Matthews. 
vice  had  arrived   in   that  city,  and    "  New-York,  March  16,    1776." 
2000  at  Quebec  ;  and  that  Montreal             "  Ship  Duchefs  of  Gordon,   North 
had   chofen     two    delegates    (IVUfT.                 t.iver,  March  16,   1776. 
Walker  and  Price)  to   fend    to   the             "  Sir, 

Cor.grefs,  who  fet  out  on  their  way  *  I  defire  you  will  lay  before  the 
for  Philadelphia  the  lft  inflant. —  gentlemen  of  the  corporation  the  in- 
Our  river  is  full  of  fhips  of  all  clofed  exhortation  to  the  inhabitants 
rations.  French,  Spanifh,  Dutch,  of  this  Colony,  and  that  you  will 
&c.  colours  in  great  numbers  are  to  communicate  the  fame  to  the  public, 
be  feen  upon  the  fhips;  but  moft  and  aifo  have  it  inferted  in  the  feve- 
French.  The  American  ports  are  ral  news  papers  publifhed  in  the  city 
open  to  fhips  of  all  nations,  and  the  of  New-York.  I  am,  fir, 
trade  is  immenfe.  your  molt  obedient  fervant, 

Extracl  of  a  letter  frotn  PI iladelphia,  ■ ■  Wm.  Tryon." 

Marsh  21.  "  David  Matthews,  Efq;  Mayor   of 

'  The  Mercury,  cf  20  guns, and  an        the  city  of  New  York." 
armed  brig  in  the  fervice  of  govern-  "  Ship  Duchefs  of  Gordon,  North 

nient,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  of  P.i<ver,  New-Tor  k  >  March  16,  1776. 
the  navy,  have  taken  within  thefe  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of 
few  days  near  this   place,  eight  fail  New- York. 

of  cur  veffcls,  from  Cuiacoa  and  ft  Notwithstanding  prejudice,  de- 
St.  Euftatia,  they  were  laden  with  lufion,  and  faclion  have  hitherto, 
powder  and  warlike  (tores  -,  there  among  too  many,  ufurped  the  ieat 
were  thirteen  of  them   in  company,    of  rcafon  and  reflection,  and   every 

exhort- 
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exhortation  t  have  offered  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  province,  (in  whofe 
affection  I  have  been  taught  to  be 
happy)  has  been  reviled,  and  treated 
with  neglect,  yet  as  my  wifhes  for 
their  profperity  and  feelings  for  their 
calamities,  cannot  eafily  be  fup- 
preffed,  eventowards  thedifobedient, 
I  cannot  but  repeat  my  endeavours 
to  recal  thofe  who  have  revolted 
from  their  allegiance  to  a  fenfe  of 
their  duty,  and  to  comfort  thofe 
who  have  been  the  objects  of  op- 
preflion,  for  their  zealous  attach- 
ment to  our  happy  conftitution, 
and  their  fleady  obedience  to  the 
fovereignty  of  the  Britifh  empire. 

M  It  is  in   the   clemency  and  au- 
thority of  Great  Britain  only,  under 
God,  that  we  can  look   for   happi- 
nefs,  peace  and  protection  ;  and  I 
have    it    in    command    from     the 
king  to  encourage,  by  every  means 
in  my  power,  the  expectations   in 
his   Majefty's  well  difpofed  fubjects 
in  this  government,  of  every  afftft- 
snee   and    protection    the   ftate   of 
Great  Britain  will  enable  his   Ma- 
jefty  to  afford  them,  and  to  cherifh 
every  appearance  of  a  difpofition  on 
their  part,  t©  withftaud  the  tyranny 
and  mifrule  which  accompany  the 
acts  of  thofe  who  have  but  too  well 
hitherto  fucceeded  in  the  total  fub- 
verfion  of  legal  government.     Un- 
der fuch  affurances  therefore,  I  ex- 
hort all  the  friends  to  good   order, 
and  our  juftly  admired  conflitution, 
iiill   to    preferve   that  conftancy   of 
mind,    which     is     inherent  in  the 
breads  of  virtuous  and  loyal  citizens, 
and  I  trult  a  very  few  months  will 
relieve  them  from  their  prefent  op- 
preffed,  injured,  and  infulted  con- 
dition. 

"  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  have  united  to  p'ace 
their  whole  ftrength,  power,  and 
confidence  in   his  Majefty's  hands. 


The  numerous  adrefles  from  all  parts 
of  the  king's  dominions  in  Europe, 
fpeak  the  loyalty  and  zeal  with 
which  his  fubjecls  there  engage  to 
fuppcrt  his  Majefty  in  aflerting  the 
maintaining  the  juft  fovereignty  of 
the  Britifh  empire  over  all  its 
members. 

11  The  Britifh  Mate  moves  not  by 
fudden  and  violent  fallies,  nor  wan- 
tonly opprefTes;  fhe  has  lenity  for 
her  bafis,  and  is  diftinguifned  for 
moderation  and  forbearance ;  but 
when  her  juft:  indignation  is  roufed, 
the  experience  of  other  nations  carl 
teftify  her  weight  and  force.  It  can- 
not be  fufficiently  lamented  that  the 
conduct  of  this  country  has  called 
for  fo  fevere  a  rod.  May  a  timely 
and  dutiful  fubmiffion  avert  its 
ftroke. 

"  I   have   the  fatisfaction  to  in- 
form you,  that  a  door  is  ftill  open 
to  fuch  honeft,  but  deluded  people, 
as  mall  avail  themfelves  of  the  juftice 
and  benevolence  which  the  fupreme 
legiflature  has  held  out  to  them   of 
being  reftored   to  the  king's  grace 
and    peace,    and    that  proper  fteps 
have  been  taken  for  pafling  a  com- 
miffion  for  that  purpofe,  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  in  con- 
formity to  a  provifion  in  a  late  act 
of   parliament,    the    commiffioners 
thereby  to  be  appointed  having  alio 
power   to  enquire  into  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  the  Colonies  for  effect- 
ing a   reftoration  of  public    tran- 
quility. 

WM.  TRYON." 

In  Congrefs,  March  16,  1776. 

*  The   Congrefs,  confidering  the 

warlike  preparations  of   the  Britifh 

miniftry   to   fubvert  our  invaluable 

rights  and  privileges,  and  to  reduce 

us,  by    fire  and   iword,   by   the  fa- 

vages  of  the  wildernefs  and  our  own 

domeftics,  to  the   moft    abject    and 

ignominiuus  bondage  3  defirous,  at 

E  the 
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the  Tame  time,  to  have  people  of  all  may  universally  prevail :  and  this  con- 
ranks  and  decrees  duly  impreffed  with  tinent  be  fpeedily  reftored  to  the 
afolemnfenieofGod'sfuperintending  bleihngs  of  peace  and  liberty,  and 
providence,  and  of  their  duty  de  out-  enabled  to  tranfmit  them  inviolate  to 
ly  to  rely  'in  all  their  lawful  enter-  the  latefl  poflerity.  And  it  is  recom- 
prizes  on  his  aid  and  direction,  do  mended  to  Chriftians  of  all  denomi- 
earneflly  recommend  that  Friday  the  nations,  to  afiemble  for  public  wor- 
17th  day  of  May  next  be  obferved  by  lliip,  and  abilain  from  fervile  labour 
the  faid' colonies  as  a  day  of  humilia-  on  the  faid  day.  By  order  of  the 
tion,  failing    and   prayer;    that   we  Congrefs. 

may  with   united  hearts  confefs  and  John  Hancock,  Prefident.' 
bewail  our  manifold  fins   and  tranf-  Extracl  of  a  letter  from  Philadelphia, 
gremon.-,  and  by  a  fincere  repentance  March  9. 
and  amendment  of  life   appeafe  his  *  Gunpowder  has  lately  fallen  here 
righteous    difpleafure,     and   through  confiderably  in   price  on    account  of 
the   merits   and   mediation    of  Jelus  i)\e   great   quantity    of  that   article, 
Chrifl  obtain  his  pardon  and  forgive-  which  has  lately  arrived  in  America, 
nef,,  humbly  imploring  his  afliitance  from  foreign  parts.     Several  hundred 
to  fruftrate  the  cruel  purpofes  of  our  new  firelocks  have  been  lately  made  by 
unnatural  enemies ;  and  by  inclining  fome    foreigners,    which   after  being 
their  hearts  to  juilice  and  benevolence,  in  the  water  for  feveral  hours,   will 
pievent  the  further  effufipn  of  kindred  do  as  much  execution  as  if  they  had 
blood.     But  if  continuing  deaf  to  the  never  been  wet.     The  17th  inft.  the 
voice  of  reafon  and  humanity,  and  in-  Cornet,  of  28  guns,   commanded  by 
flexibly  bent  on  defolation  and  war,  Capt.   Charles  Atkins,  belonging   to 
they  conilrain  us  to  repel  their  hoftile  this  port,  arrived  here  in  a  diftrefTed 
invafions  by  open   refinance,    that  it  fituation,   fne  having  met  an  Englifh 
may  pleafe   the  Lord   of  Hofls,  the  frigate  oiF St.  Kitt's.  when  an  engage- 
God  of  Armies,  to  animate  cur  cm-  ment  eniued,  which  lafted  iix  glafies, 
cers  and  foldiers  with  invincible  for-  wherein    ths   frigate  was    obliged   at 
titude,  to  guard  and  prv  tec!  them  in  lait  to  meeroff,  as  ilie  had  her  m  zsn- 
the  day  of  battle,   and   to  crown  the  mail   fhot  away,  and  it  is   fuppofed 
Continental   arms    by  fea  and  land,  two-thirds  of  her  crew  were  killed,  as 
with   viclory  and   rnccefs  :  Earneflly  they  fought  yard-arm  and  yard-arm, 
befeeching  him  to  -bleis  our  civil  rulers  during  the  greateil  part  of  the  action, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Charleficnxny 
in   their  feveral  aflemblies   and   con-  Scuth-Carolina,  March  17. 
ventions  ;  to  preferve  and  ftrengthen  c  The  Congrefs  have  refolved,  that 
their  union  ;  to  infpire  them  with  an  it  be  earneitly  recommended  to  their 
arder.t  diimtcr.n-.cd  iove  of  their  coun-  constituents    to    promote   union    and 
try  ;  to  give  wifdom  and  liability   to  LarmGiiy    by  every    means   in    their 
their  councils ;  and  direct  them  to  the  power  ;  that  for  this  purpofe,  all  thofe 
moll  efficacious  meafures  for  eitabiilh-  things  be  avoided  which  tend  to  pro- 
Wg  the  rights  of  America  on  the  moil  mote  difaife&ion  between  the  people, 
honourable  and  permanent  bafis  ;  that  utterly  difcountenancing   national  re- 
he  would    be  gracioufiy    pleafed   to  fleccions,  and  engaging  to  be  watchful 
blefs  all  the  people  in  thefe  colonies  and  diligent,   that  the   laws    for  the 
with  health  and   plenty  ;   and  grant  peace   and  good  order  of  the  Colony 
that  a  fpirit  of  incorruptible  patriot-  be  obferved  inviolate    as  far  as  may 
iiin   and  of  pure    undefiled   religion  be.' 

Several 
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Several  letters  from  the  Weft  In-  or  General  Committee, 

dies,  mention  the  exceffive  dcarnefs  of  ■  The  Congrefs   have    prohibited 

provisions  there,  particularly  at  An-  the  exportation   of  corn  and  rice  for 

tigua,   St.  Kitt's,   &c.    and  add    the  fix  months  ;    and   have    refolved    to 

transports  lately  blown  thither    have  have  public  granaries    forthwith,   in 

afforded  them  a  little  temporary  fup-  order   to  lay  up  a  proper  quantity  of 

ply.  flour  and  rice  for  public  ufe,  and  have 

In  Provincial  Congrefs,  Charles-Town,  appointed  commiffioners   to   fee    that 

March  1 6.  bufmefs  be   carried   into    immediate 

'  Refolded,  ill,  That  anyperfonin  execution.' 

the  different  provinces,  a  ho  has  arms,  Advices  from  Virginia    fay,    that 

ammunition,  or  other  articles  neceffary  they  have  on   foot  in    that  colony  a 

for  our  defence,  to  difpofe  of,  or  fhall  regular  army  of  n;ne   battalions,  a- 

import  any  of  thofe  articles  for  fale,  mounting  to  upwards  of  7000  men, 

and  fhall  not  after  the  publication  of  including  officers,  to   be  commanded 

thefe  refolutions  inform  the  chairman,  by  one  major-general,  and   two  bri- 

or    deputy   chairman    of   this    Con-  gadier-generals,  befides  minute-men, 

grefs,  of  the  quantity  or   quality  of  and  a  well  trained  militia  of  between 

the  fame,   he  fhall  be  held  up  to  the  60    and  70,000    men.     They  make 

public  as   an  enemy  to  this  country.  above  iooolb.  of  faltpetre  in  a  day  : 

'  Refolded,  2d.     That  any   perfon  They  have  opened  and  work  fulphur 

who  fhall,  during  the  unhappy  contefl  and  lead  mines,    which  prove  fo  fer- 

with  our  parent  State,  difpofe   of  any  tile,  that  they   will  have   enough  of 

arms,   ammunition,   or  other  articles  thefe  articles  in  a  year  to  fupply  the 

aforefaid,  to  any  perfon  knowing,  or  whole    continent.     They    have   efta- 

having  reafon   to   believe  fuch  perfon  blifhed  manufactories    of   guns    and 

to  be  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  Ame-  other  arms  ;  of    which    they    make 

rica,  or  fhall  put  fuch  articles  in  the  large  quantities ;   fo  that    they  have 

hands  of  any  fuch  perfon,  or  any  other  no  apprehenfion  of  the  leafl  want  of 

perfon,  knowing  or  having  reafon  to  arms  or  ammunition. 

believe  they   are  to  be   ufed   againit  

thofe  liberties,  he  fhall  be  held  up  as  General  Schuyler's  account  of  his  expe- 

an    enemy    to    this    country  :    which  dition  to  Try  on  County. 

being   unanimoufly  agreed   to.     Or-  Publifhed  by  order  of  the  Honourable 

dered  the  fame  to    be  publifhed    in  Continental  Congrefs. 

hand-bills.  Sir,        Albany,  January  23,  1776. 

Extrad  of  a  letter  from  Charles-Town,  '  On   the  evening  of  the   twenty- 

Scuth  Carolina,  March  18.  fir  ft   I   returned  from  Tryon  county  ; 

c  The  Provincial  Congrefs  having  the  following  is   a  narrative  of  that 

received  an  information,  that  certain  little  excursion. 

perfons   have   bought   up,  and  others  As  I  had   no   troops  here  to  carry 

are   now  buying  India  corn,   with  a  into  execution  the  refolutions  of  the 

defign  to  take  advantage  of  the  times,  Congrefs,    I  was  under  the  necemty 

they  yefterday  agreed  to  the   following  of  communicating  my  bufmefs  to  the 

refolutions,  viz.  fub-committee  of  this  county,   which 

e  Refoh-cd,    That    fuch    engromng  I  did,  having  previously  administered 

is  intolerable,  and  ought  not  to  be  iuf-  an  oath  of  Secrecy.     Whilft  the  com- 

fered  at  this  prefent  juncture.  mittee  were  devifing    the    means    to 

'   Refolded,    That  fuch    perfens    as  collect  a  body  of  men  for  this  fervice, 

may  have    bought  India  corn,  ought  and   much  puzzled   what   reafons   to 
not  to  fell  it  an  advanced  price,  and 

that  proper  information  ought  imme-  davit  from  Tryon  county   (copi 

diateiy  to  be  laid  before  the   Congrefs  which  I  had  the  honour  to  tranfmit 


■■- 


give  for  doing  it,  the  letter  and  affi- 
davit from  Tryon  county    (copies  of 

honour  to  tranfmit 
E  2  you 
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you  by  my  lafl  exprefs)  came  to  hand,  formed  us  that  you  had  heard  that 
and  the  accounts  contained  in  them  there  were  a  number  of  men  embo- 
weremadetheoftenfiblereafonsforraif-  died  at  Sir  John's,  about  Johnftown  ; 
ing  the  militia.  Although  I  thought  two  yon  told  us  likewife,  that  as  foon  as 
or  three  hundred  men,  with  the  Tryon  they  had  completed  their  body,  they 
county  Whigs,  fufficient  to  complete  intended  to  deftroy  the  fettlements  up 
my  bufinefs,  yet  I  readily  confented  and  down  the  river.  You  informed 
that  feven  hundred  fhould  be  called  us  that  you  were  coming  up,  to  en- 
upon,  at  once  to  difcourage  the  Tories  quire  into  the  truth  of  the  report, 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  and  who  it  was  that  gave  out  corn- 
give  confidence  to  the  Whigs  in  all  millions,  and  what  were  their  defigns. 
parts,  but  fuch  was  the  zeal  and  aia-  c  At  the  fame  time  you  aftured  us, 
crity  of  the  people,  that  although  the  that  no  harm  was  intended  againft  us, 
weather  was  cold  in  the  extreme,  it  the  Six  Nations,  as  we  had  laft  fum- 
was  impoffible  to  prevent  their  com-  mer  publickly  engaged  that  we  would 
ing  up,  which  they  did  in  fuch  num-  take  no  part  againft  you  in  your  dif- 
bers,  that  by  the  time  I  reached  Cagh-  pute  with  the  great  King  over  the 
nawaga.     I  had  very  near,    if    not  great  water. 

quite,  three  thoufand  men,  including  e  Brothers,  you  told  us    that  you. 

nine   hundred  of  the    Tryon  county  would  come  to    fearch  into  the  truth 

militia.  of  the  report,  and  you  aflured  us  alfo, 

On  Tuefday  the  fixteenth,  I  marched  that  you  would  not  be  the  flrft  ag- 

to  Scheneftady,  and  on  the  evening  of  grefibr,  and  that  it  fhould   be  their 

that  day  a  deputation  from  the  Mo-  own  fault,  if  any  blood  was  fpilr« 

hawk  Indians  met  us,  and  delivered  c  You  told  us   that  vou  would  ac- 

me   the  following  fpeech,  in  a  very  quaint  the  Lower  Caftle  firft  of  the 

haughtv  tone.  defign,   that  they  fhould  fend  up  to 

*  We  intended  to  have  gone  down  the  Upper  Caflle,  and  they    to  the 

to  Albany,  in  order  to  fpeak  to  you,  Oneyda,   and  they  to  the  Onondaga, 

but  thank  God  that  he  has  given  us  and  fo  through  the   whole  Six  Na- 

an  opportunity  to  meet  you  here,  as  tions. 

we  have  fome  matters  tocommunicate  '  Brothers,  we  thanked  your  mef- 

to  you  .'  To  which  I  gave  the  follow-  fengers  for  the  fpeech  delivered  to  us, 

ing  anfwer. — '  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  and  we  would  confider  of  it  for  fome 

you  here,  and  I  fhall  be  gb<d  to  hear  time,  to  return  them  an  anfwer.     Ac- 

v.hat  the  brothers  have  to  fay,  as  my  cordingly,  Brothers,  a  fmall  number 

cars  are  always   open  to  them.' of  us,  who  take  care  of  the  news,  met 

Whereupon  Abraham  proceeded    as  in  council  on  this  occafion. 

follows :    *  Brothers,    you  lately  fent  *  We  thanked  your  meffengers  for 

to  our  place  four  men,  who  arrived  to  informing   us    firft   of  your    defigns. 

us  laft  Sunday  morning.     They   told  Wc  faid  we  know  the  agreement  which 

us  they  were  fent  up  to  us   by   you,  was   entered    into    with    the    whole 

to  inform  us  of  thofe  military  prepsra-  Twelve  United   Colonies.      At  that 

lions,  which  were   making  down    in  meeting,  \ou  remember  it  was  agreed 

this  quarter.      By   them   you  let  us  to  remove  all  obftades  out  of  the  way 

know  thru  you  thought  it  not  prudent  of  the  path  of  peace,  to  keep  it  open, 

Tend  armed  men  among!!  us,  with-  that  we  might  pafs  and  repais  without 

out  previously    notifying  us.     Like-  being  annoyed. 

wife,  Brother:.,    your  meffeagers  in-  '  Brothers  you   told   us    that    you 

led    us  of  the    realbns    or    your  came  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the 

ing    in    this   manner.     You   in-  report,  which  might  be  done  by  four 
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©r  fix,  without  any  danger  in  making 
the  inquiry. 

*.  We  propofed  your  fending  up  fix 
perfons  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of 
this  matter,  as  it  would  be  a  fhame  to 
interrupt  them,  as  no  perfon  would 
be  fo  mean  to  give  them  any  ob- 
itruction. 

■  As  for  fending  your  belt  forward, 
we  thought  to  retain  it,  until  we  had 
heard  whether  our  propofal  had  been 
accepted  or  no. 

'  And  we  defire  that  you  would 
confider  of  this  matter,  and  keep  your 
troops  at  home,  and  let  us  know  your 
mind  ;  and  if,  after  confidering  of 
our  propofals,  you  do  not  agree  to 
them,  that  you  will  then  let  us  know 
what  you  intend  to  do. 

•  They  likewife  fent  word  to  you, 
that  when  they  had  heard  from  you, 
whether  you  accepted  of  our  propofals, 
that  we  would  then  do  as  you  defire 
in  fending  up  the  news. 

*  Brothers,  we  expected  an  anfwer 
to  our  propofals,  but  none  arrived 
until  we  were  informed,  by  a  woman 
who  returned  from  Albany,  that 
thofe  preparations  were  actually  mak- 
ing, and  that  troops  were  actually 
marching  in  the  country.  We  then, 
Brothers,  took  the  matter  into  confi- 
deration,  and  determined  it  was  beft 
for  a  party  to  meet  you,  and  you  fee 
us  this  day,  Brothers,  arrived.  We 
come,  Brothers,  to  beg  of  you  that 
you  take  good  care  and  prudence  of 
what  you  are  going  about.  We  beg 
of  you,  Brothers,  to  remember  the 
engagement  which  was  made  with 
the  Twelve  United  Colonies  at  our  in- 
terview lait  fummer,  as  we  then  en- 
gaged to  open  the  path  of  peace,  and 
to  keep  it  undented  from  blood,  at 
the  fame  time  fomething  of  a  different 
nature  made  its  appearance.  ,  You 
allured  us,  Brothers,  that  if  any  were 
found  in  our  neighbourhood  inimical 
to  us,  that  you  would  confider  them 
as  enemies.     The  Six  Nations  then 


fuppofed  that  the  fon  of  Sir  William 
was  pointed  at  by  that  expreffion. — 
We  then  defired  particularly  that  he 
might  not  be  injured,  as  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  injure  the  caufc  ;  and 
that  therefore  he  might  not  be  mo- 
lefted.  The  Six  Nations  then  faid 
they  would  not  concern  themfelves 
with  your  operation  in  other  parts, 
but  particularly  defired  that  this  path 
might  be  free  from  blood. 

'  And  now,  Brothers,  we  repeat 
it  again  ;  we  beg  of  you  to  take  good 
care,  and  not  to  fpill  any  blood  in  this 
path,  and  the  more  efpecially,  Bro- 
thers, as  it  is  as  but  of  this  day  that 
the  Six  Nations  had  fo  agreeable  aa 
interview  with  the  Colonies,  and  our 
Chiefs  are  now  hunting  in  the  woods, 
and  not  dreaming  that  there  is  any 
profpect  that  this  path  is,  or  will  be, 
defiled  with  blood. 

*  We  informed  you,  Brothers,  that 
we  had  heard  of  a  woman,  that  you. 
was  advancing,  and  that  you  had 
cannon  ;  we  then  took  it  into  confi- 
deration  ;  we  thought  it  ftrange  that 
cannon  fhould  be  brought  into  the 
country,  as  the  Twelve  United  Cc- 
lonies  had  k>  lately  opened  the  path 
of  peace.  As  you  will  remember  that 
this  path  was  open  lait  fpring,  and  the 
Six  Nations  agreed  to  keep  it  open, we 
then  thought  what  could  influence  the 
Twelve  United  Colonies  to  open  this 
path,  and  from  the  prefent  appear- 
ance it  is  as  if  with  a  defign  that  the 
cannon  Ihould  pafs  fre,s  from  all  ob- 
ftrucuon. 

'  Brothers,  attend  !  It  was  your 
requeit,,  and  a  matter  agreed  upon  by 
the  Twelve  United  Colonies,  that  we 
fhould  mind  nothing  but  peace ; 
therefore,  Brothers,  as  we  mean  to 
obferve  that  agreement,  we  have  ex- 
prefled  ourfelves  as  above,  and  as, 
Brothers,  we  mind  nothing  but  peace, 
we  lock  upon  ourfelves  as  mediators 
between  the  two  parties.  Therefore, 
Brothers,,  as  your  meflengers  declared 

that 
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that  you  would  not  be  the  aggreffors,  it  was  in  the  life-time  of  Sir  William, 
we  informed  Sir  John  ofthis,  and  ear-  '  Brothers,  we  would  not  conceal 

neftly  beg?ed  of  him  not  to  be  the  any  thing  from  you,  it  would  not  be 

a<rgrefibr,  or  the  means  of  (bedding  right  to   ufe  deceit,   neither   do   we 

blood,  and  the  fame  time  allured  him  mean  to  do   it  ;  the  minds   of   our 

that  if  we  found  he  mould  be  the  ag-  counfellors   are  very   much    grieved, 

ereflbr,  we  would  not  pay  any  farther  and  aggrieved  at  that  part  of  the  dif- 

attention  to  him,   and   likewife  told  pofition  of  thole  whom  we  may  call 

them   that   if  our    Brothers    of    the  our  warriors,  as  there  are  fome  among 

United  Colonies  were  the  aggreflbrs,  us  of  different   minds,    as  there   are 

that  we  fhould  treat  them  in  the  fame  among  you.     Brothers,  our   counfel- 

manner.  l°rs   remembering   the   covenant  we 

«  This  is  what  we  told  Sir  John,  laft  fummer  made  with  our  brethren 
as  we  look  upon  oarfelves  to  be  me-  the  Twelve  Colonies,  have  all  along 
diators  between  both  parties,  and  as  ftrongly  urged  our  warriors  to  peace, 
we  have  faid  before,  delired  him  not  and  have  checked  them  when  a  con- 
to  be  the  ago-refTor.  trary  difpofition  appeared.   Our  minds 

«  To  winch  Sir  John  replied,  that  are  very   much  grieved  to   find   any 

we  know  his  difpofition  very  well,  and  of  our  warriors  of  a  different  fenti- 

that  he  had  no  mind   to    be   the  ag-  ment.     We  have   hitherto  been  able 

greffcr.     He  affured  us  that  he  would  to  reftrain  them,  and  hope  frill  to  be 

not  be  the  aggreffor,  but  if  the  people  able  to  do  it,  for  matters  are  not  now 

came   up  to   take   away  his  life,  he  carried  to  extremity,  but  if  they  are, 

would  do  as  well  as  he  could,  as  the  our  warriors  will    not  be   reftrained, 

law  of  nature  juitified  every  perfon  to  becaufe  they  will    think    themfelves 

Hand  in  his  own  defence.  deceived   if  this  military  force  comes 

*  According  to  the  news  we  have  into  the  country.' 

heard,  it  is  as  though  Sir  John  would  '  We  have  declared  to  you,   bro- 

fhut  up   the    path  of  peace  in    that  thers,  that  we  would  not  deceive,  and 

quarter,    but   that   is    impofiible    he  that  we  mean   to  declare  our  minds 

mould  do  it,    as  he  has   but  a  mere  to  you   openly   and  freely.     We  the 

handful  of  friends.     But,    Brothers,  Sachems  have  all  along  inculcated  to 

if  this  company  who  are  now  paffing  the  warriors  fentiments  of  peace,  and 

by,  fhould  go  up,  and  any  thing  bad  they   have  hitherto    been  obedient  to 

fhould  happen,   we  fhall  look  on  you  us,  though   there  have    been  rumours 

as  flmtting  up  the  path.  that  they  fhould  be  difturbed,  yet  we 

*  It  has  been  reprefented  to  you,  have  hitherto  been  able  to  calm  their 
Brothers,  that  it  fecms  that  Sir  John  minds.  But,  now,  Brothers,  fo  large 
is  making  military  preparations,  and  a  party  coming,  alarms  the  minds  of 
that  he  is  making  a  fort   round   his  cur  warriors. 

hpujfe  ;   but,  Brothers,  as  we  live   fo  '  They  are  determined,  Brothers, 

near  him,  we  fhould  certainly   know  to  go,  and  be  prefent  at  your  interview 

it  if  any  thing  of  that  nature  mould  with  Sir  John,  and  determined  to  fee 

dene,  eipecially  as  we  go  there  {o  and  hear  every   thing  that  fhould  be 

quenjly   on  account   of  our  father  there  tranfacted ;  and  if  it  fhall  then 

*  minifter,  who  fometimes  performs  appear  t  at  this  party  fhall  pufh  mat- 
divine  fervice  at  that  place.  We  have  ters  to  extremes,  we  then  cannot  be 
never  fe<  n  any  hoflile  preparations  accountable  for  any  thing  that  may 
made  there,  there  is  no  cannon  nor  happen.  But  as  for  us,  Brothers,  the 
any  thing  cf  that  kind,  and  that  all  counfellors  are  fully  determined  ever 
thug    remained  in  the  fame  fituation  toperfevere  in  the  path  or  peace. 

*  Brothers 
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«  Brothers  attend  I  Thongh  I  have     ed  by  the  Congrefs  and  your  Brothers 

nnilhed  what  I  purpofed  to  fay,  yet     of  Albany  ana   Schenedady,    have 

,  I  will  add  one  thing    more.     When     paid  great   attention   to  the  fpeech 

i  the  news  of  your   approach  arrived     you  Lave  delivered  to  us  ;  we  now 

a"  our  town,  it  caufed  great  confu-     defire   you  to  open   your  ears,  and 

fion,    fome    were   ready   to  take  to     attentively  hflen  to  wnat  we  have  to 

,  their  arms,  observing  that  thole  re-     fay  in  anfwer. 

ports   refpedling  the  unfriendly  dif-  *  Brothers,  it  plrafcd   us  to   hear 

i  pofition  of  the  colonies  were   now     you   declare,   that  you  would  fpeak 

i   verified.  I  begged  or  them,  brothers,     your   minds   freely;  we  allure  you 

i  to  pofiefs  their   minds  in  peace  for  a     that  we  (hall  do  the  fame,  and  hide 

few  days.    I  told  them  that  I  myfclf    nothing   from  you  of    what  is    ia 

would  go  to  Albany  and  inquireinto     our  thoughts. 

the  truth  of  the  matter,  x  was  fo  con-  *  Brothers,  we  were  in  hopes  that 
fcious  of  my  own  innocency,  that  the  rnelTage,  which  we  fent  you  by 
no  hoitile  appearance  could  deter  Mr.  Bieecker,  would  have  eafed 
me,  however  formidable.  1  there-  your  minds,  and  have  convinced  you 
fore  defire  them  to  fit  Hill  until  my  that  we  had  no  hoitile  intentions 
return,  which  might  be  in  two  again  ft  you  or  any  orher  Indians,  fcr 
days,  if  I  went  to  Albany;  this,  if  we  had,  we  would  not  have  fert 
brothers,  is  the  prefent  iltuation  of  you  that  mefiage,  neither  would  we 
our  people,  they  are  waiting  to  fee  have  fuppiied  you  with  powder  as 
w*  at  news  I  bring.  we  did  laft  furnmer,  and  again  the 

*  Brothers,  when  I  made  this  re-  other  day. 
cueft  to  the  warriors,  that  they  '  Brothers,  we  are  extremely  forrjr 
ihould  fit  ftill  till  my  return,  they  that  you  have  not  complied  with  our 
t  .Id  me  that  they  would,  which  requeft,  to  fend  the  fpeech  which 
they  are  now  in  expectation  of,  and  we  fent  you  by  Mr.  Bleecker  to  the 
will  do  nothing  till  1  get  back.  Eut,  fix  nations,  in  the  manner  which  we 
brothers,  after  my  return  [  will  re-     required. 

peat  to   them  the   fpeech  you   will  *  Brothers,  you  told  us  that  five  or 

now  make  to  me,  and  if  any  of  cur  fix  men  would  have  been  fufncient 
people  mould  ftiil  perfsit  to  be  pre-  to  have  gone  to  Johnitown,  and  to 
lent  at  your  interview  with  Sir  John,  have  inquired  what  was  tranfa&ing 
we  hope,  brethren,  you  will  not  there,  and  that  thefe  people  would 
think  nardof  us  as  councilors,  as  it  have  been  in  no  danger,  as  it  would 
is  not  in  our  powers  to  rule  them  as  have  been  a  fhame  to  have  inter- 
we  pleafe.  If  they  mould  go,  and  rupted  them.  We  acknowledge, 
if  any  thing  evil  Ihould  happen,  we  Brothers,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
beo-  to  know,  bro  hers,  what  treat-  {name  if  we  had  fent  them,  and  they 
ment  we  may  expeft  who  remain  at  had  been  interrupted  ;  but  we  have 
home  in  peace.  full  proofs   that    many     people   in 

'  Brothers,  this  is  all  we  have  to  Johnltown,  and  the  neighbourhood 
fav,  this  is  the  bufmefs  which  has  thereof,  have  for  a  ccnfiderable  time 
brought  us  down,  and  we  now  ex-  pall  made  preparations  to  carry  into 
peel  an  anfwer  to  carry  home  to  our  execution  the  wicked  dciign  of  the 
people.  king's  evil  counfellors. 

To  which  I  delivered  the  follow*  «  Brothers,  it  is  very  true  that  laft 
ing  anf.ver,  which  it  was  eafy  to  be  furnmer  the  United  Colonies  pro- 
perceived  had  thedefired  effect.  mifed  that  the  path  to  the    Indian 

*  Brot.ners  of  the  Mohawk  nation,     country  mould  be  kept  open.  They 
'  We,  the  commiflioncis  appoint-     again  repeat  that  promife;  and  al- 
though 
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though  it  is  by  the  fpecial  order  of  evil  counfelIors,~and  can  you  think 

the   Congrefs,    that   this     body   of  it  prudent  that  we  (hould  leave  a  fet 

troops  are  now  marching  up,  yet  it  of  people,  who  are  our  enemies,  in 

is  not  to  (hut  the  path,  but  to  keep  any  part  of  the  country,  in   fuch  a 

it  open,  and  to  prevent   the  people  fituation  as  to  be  able  to  deftroy  our 

in  and  about  Johnftown  from  cutting  wives  and   children,  and  burn   our 

off  the  communication  between  us  houfes  in  our  abfence?   Would  you 

and  our  brethren  of  the  fix  nations,  leave   your  wives  and   children    in 

and  our  other  brethren  living  upon  fuch  a   fituation  ?  The   wifdom  by 

the  river.  which    you    have    conducted    your 

•  Brothers,  although  we  have  be-  affairs,  convinces  us  that  you  would 

fore  obferved  that  the  people,  living  not ;  and  yet  fo  cautious  are  we  that 

in  and  about  Johnftown,  are  making  no  blood  may  be  fhed,  that  we  mail 

hoftile  preparations  againft  us,  yet  fend   a  letter  to  Sir  John,  inviting 

we  will   not  fhed   a  drop   of  their  him  to  meet  us  on  the   road,    be- 

blood,  unlefs  they  refufe  to  come  to  tween  this    place    and    his    houfe, 

an  agreement  by  which  we  may  be  which  if  he  does,  we  make  no  doubt 

fafe,  or  unlefs  they  oppofe  us  with  but  every  thing  will  be  fettled  in  an 

arms.     We  do  not  mean  that  any  of  amicable   manner.       And,  that    he 

our  warriors  mould  fet  their  foot  en  may  be  under  no  apprehenfions,  we 

any  of  the  lands  you  poiTefs,  or  that  do  now  alTure  you,  that  if  we  do  not 

of  the  fix  nations,  unlefs  our  ene-  come   to  an  agreement,  he  will   be 

mies  mould  take  flicker  there,  for  permitted   fafely    to  return  to    his 

thofe    we    are   refolved    to    follow  own  houfe. 

wherever  they  go.     We  again  re-        *  Brothers,    we  thank    you   that 

peat,  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with  you  have  concealed  nothing  from  us 

you,  and  we  do  expeft  that  you  will  and  we  allure  you  that  we  fcorn  de- 

not  interfere  in  this   family  conteft,  ceit  as  much  as  you  do,  and  there- 

but  Hand  by  as  indifferent  fpe&ators,  fore  we   fhall  now  fpeak  our  minds 

agreeable  to  the  engagement  of  the  freely  on  what  you  have  faidrefpedt- 

fix  nations  made  to  us  lafl  fummer,  ing  the  conduct  which  your  warriors 

at  their  own  requeft.  mean  to  hold.     We  have  no  objec- 

'  Brothers,    we   allured   you   laft  tion,  nay,  we  wifh    that  you    and 

fummer  that,  as  we  had  no  quarrel  they  mould  be  prefent  to  hear  what 

with    any  Indians,    we   would   not  we  (hall  propofe  to  Sir  John,    and 

touch    a  hair   of  their  heads;    yet  the  people  in  and  about  Johnftown, 

when  our  warriors  were  at  St.  John's,  who  are  our  enemies.      But   we  beg 

they  were  attacked  by  Indians  ;  two  of  you   to  tell  your   warriors,  that 

ofyourtribe,  and  fome others,  were  although  we  have   no  quarrel   with 

killed.     You  have  never  blamed  us  them,  yet  if  we  mould  be  under  the 

for  it,  becaufe  you  well  knew  that,  difagreeable   neceflity    of    fighting 

as  our  lives  are  dear  to  us,  we  had  a  with  our  enemies,  and  your  warriors 

right  to  kill  any  man  who  attempts  mould  join  them  and  fight  againft 

to  kill  us  ;  you  ought  therefore  not  us,  that  we  will  do  as  we  did  at  St. 

to  be  furprifed  if  we  take  every  pre-  John's,  and  repel  force  by  force, 
caution  to    prevent  being  deilroyed         *  Brothers,  you  have  afked   us    if 

by    the    friends  of  the  king's   evil  your  warriors  mould  go,  and  if  any 

counfellors.  thingevil  mould  happen,  what  treat- 

"  Brothers,    in   a  little  time  we  ment  you  may  expect  who  remain  at 

may  be  called  upon   to  go  and  fight  home  in  peace. 

againft  our  enemies  to  the  eaftward,         Brothers,  in    the   treaty    held   at 

who  are  employed    by    the    king's  Albany,  laft  fummer,  you  and  your 

w  arrior  s 
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v.arrlors  were  prefent,  and  you  and 
they  jointly  promifed  to  remain 
neuter,  and  r.ot  to  interfere  in  this 
quarrel ;  mould  your  warriors  there- 
fore now  take  up  arms  againft  us, 
we  mufl  consider  it  as  a  breach  of 
the  treatv,  to  far  as  it  refpetts  the 
U*er  Mohawk  cattle,  of  which 
breach  we  mail  complain  to  our 
brethren  the  other  nations  ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time  lay  the  matter  before 
cur  Great  Council,  at  Philadelphia, 
whofe  determination  thereupon  will 
be  our  future  guide. 

<  Brothers,  we  are  furprifed  that 
the  leaft  doubt  mould  remain  on 
your  minds,  with  refpeft  to  our 
friendly  intentions  towards  you  after 
the  many  ir.ftances  we  have  given 
you  of  our  love  and  friendfhip. 
'But  we  mull  impute  it  to  the  wicked 
insinuations  of  our  mutual  enemies, 
who  wiln  for  nothing  fo  much  as  to 
fee  the  ancient  covenant,  which 
bas   fo  long   fubfifted  between   us, 

broke. 

*  Brothers,  you  have  obferved  mat 
-you  would  pay  no  regard  to  that 
party  that  mould  be  the  firft  aggrel- 
for.  We  cannnot  be  the  aggreffors, 
for  if  our  enemies  in  and  about  Johnf- 
town  had  had  no  evil  intentions 
againii  us,  we  mould  never  have 
ever  come  thus  far  with  an  army. 
Whoever  takes  up  arms  againft  an- 
other, although  he  has  not  yet 
it-uck,  mull  be  considered  as  the 
aggreilor,  and  not  he  who  tries  to 
prevent  the  blow, 

<  Brothers,  we  Jhave  now  freely 
and  fully  difclofed  to  you  our  minds. 
We  hope  you  will  remember  what  we 
have  faid,  and  repeat  it  to  your 
brother  counsellors  and  warriors; 
ana,  left  you  fhould  not  be  able  to 
recoiled  every  part  of  this  fpeech, 
you  may   have  your  brothers   Ka- 
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raghqwadirhon  *  and  Tezederonde- 
ron  to  attend  you,  if  it  be  agree- 
able to  you. 

1  Brothers,  your  women  have  fent 
us  a  belt.  We  beg  you  to  affttre 
them  of  our  regard,  and  to  m treat  , 
them  to  prevent  your  warriors  from 
doing  any  thing  that  would  have  the 
lcaft  tendency  to  incur  our  refent- 
ment,  or  interrupt  that  harmony 
which  we  will  may  fubfift  to  the 
end  of  time." 

To  this  they  made  the  following 

fhort  reply  : 

«  Brother  Schuyler,  the   Great 
man,  attend  I 

■  We  have  this  evening  heard 
what  you  have  to  fay,  and  we  are 
glad  of  it,  and  thank  you  for  it. 

*  Every  thing  that  has  been  faid 
to  us,  brother,  has  been  perfedly 
agreeable  to  us. 

'  I  mall  not  attempt,  brother,  to 
make  a  particular  reply  to  every 
thing  that  has  ben  faid  to  us;  in- 
deed  it  would   not  be    proper    at 

this  time. 

«  We  are  very  glad,  brother,  that 
you  have  determined  to  write  to  Sir 
John,  requefting  an  interview  With 
him,    in     hopes    of   an    amicable 


agreement 


Brother,  you  mention,  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  you  that  the 
warriors  and  counfellors,  or  Sa- 
chems, mould  attend. 

«  Brother,  we,  the  Sachems,  will 
attend,  even  though  we  fnould  do  it 
at  the  rifque  of  our  lives. 

*  Brother,  we  fnould  be  glad  u 
you  would  inform  us  of  the  time 
and  place  of  your  interview  with  Sir 
John.  You  likewife  told  us,  that 
if  it  was  agreeable  to  us  that  your 
interoreters  mould  attend,  to  reca- 
pitulate the  fpeech  you  have  made, 
which  likewiife  is  agreeable  to  us  ; 


#  Dean   and  Bletcker,  interpreters, 
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and  we  defire  that  they  may  go  with 
us,  for  by  that  means  all  miftakes 
ir.av  be  prevented. 

'  Erother,  you  may  depend  on  it 
that  we  will  ufe  our  utmoft  influence 
with  our  warriors,  to  calm  their 
mind?. 

1  You  may  depend  on  itlikewife, 
that  our  Afters  will  ufr  their  utmoft 
influence  for  the  Tame  purpofe." 

I  then  aiTurcd  them  again,  that  as 
we  had  no  hoftile  intentions,  they 
might  reft  allured  that  nothing  dis- 
agreeable would  happen  to  them, 
and  that,  if  they  attended  at  Johnf- 
town  as  friends,  they  would  receive 
the  protection  due  to  them  as  me- 
diators, after  which  they  returned. 
Early  on  Wednefday,  the  17th,  I 
marched,  having  previoufly  fent  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  Johnfon,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : 

'Sir,  Scbeneftady,  Jan.  16,1776. 

'  Information  having  been  re- 
c  ived  that  deiicrns  of  the  moft  dan- 
gcrous  tendency  to  the  rights,  Jiber- 
,  properties,  and  even  lives  of 
thole  of  his  Majefty's  faithful  fub- 
jefts  in  America^  who  are  oppcfed 
to  the  ui.'Conftiiutional  meafures  of 
his  mil  ,  have  been  formed  in 
part  of  the  county  of  Tryon,  I  am 
therefore  ordered  to  march  a  body  of 
men  into  that  county,  to  carry  into 
execution  certain  refolutions  of  my 
fuperiors,  and  to  contravene  thefe 
dangerous  defi?ns. 

*  influenced,  nr,  by  motives  of 
humanity,  I  wifli  to  comply  with 
my  orders,  in  a  manner  the  moft 
peaceable,  that  no  blood  m?y  be 
fhed,  I  therefore  requeft  that  you 
\.ill  pleafe  to  meet  me  to-morrow  at 
any  place  on  my  way  to  Johnftown, 
to  which  I  propofe  then  to  march. 
For  which  purpofe  I  do  h<  reby  gii  e 
you  my  word  and  honor,  that  yo    , 

d  fuch  perfons  as  you  may  choofe 
flicuid  attend  ycu,  fhouJd  pafs  i. 

.  to  the  place  whe.e 


2       V 

you  may  meet  me,  and  from  thence 
back  to  the  place  of  your  abode. 
^  'Rutgert  Bleecker,  and  Henry 
Glenn,  e  quires,  are  the  bearer? 
hereof,  gentlemen  who  are  enticed 
to  your  belt,  attention,  which  I  care 
fay  they  will  experience,  and  by 
whom  I  expe&  you  will  favour  me 
with  an  anfwer  to  this  letter. 

6  You  will  pleafe  to  a/Tare  lady 
Johnfon,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
refult  of  what  is  now  in  agitation, 
ilie  may  reft  perfediy  Satisfied  that 
no  indignity  will  be  offered  her. 
lam,  iir,  your  humble  ferv?nt, 

PH.  SCHUYLER. 
'  To  Sir  John  Johnfon,  Ban.' 

He  accordingly  met  me  about  fix- 
teen  miles  beyond  Schenedladv, 
accompanied  by  fome  of  the  lead- 
ing Scotchmen,  and  two  cr  three 
others,  when  I  delivered  him  the 
following  terms. 

Terrnsoffered  by  the  honourable 
Philip    Schuyler,  efq;    Major- 
General    in  the    army    of  the 
thirteen  United  Colonies,  and 
commanding  in  the  New- York 
department,    to  Sir  John  John- 
fon, baroner,  and  all  fu-h  other 
perfons  in  the  county  of  Tryon, 
as  have  evinced     their   inten- 
tions of  fuppor ting  his  Majefty's 
mimicry  to  carry  into  execution 
the   unccnftitutional    meafures 
of  which    the    Americans    fo 
juftly  complain,  and  to  prevent 
which  they  have  been  drawn  to 
the  dreadful  neceflily  of  having 
recourfe  to  arms. 
Firft,    That    Sir   John     Johnfon 
(hall,    upon    his    word    and  honor, 
immediately  deliver  up  all  cannon, 
arms   and    other    military    ftores  of 
what  kind  foever,  which  may  be  in 
his  own  pofleffion,  or  which  he  has 
caufed  to  be  delivered  into  the  pof- 
feffion    of  any  perfons    vvhatibever 
either  d:reclly  or  indiieclly,  Cr  that] 
to  his  knowledge,  may  be  concealed 

in 
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m  any  part  of  the  fajd  county  ;  that 
he  (hall  diftinguifli  all  fuch  military 
ftores,  of  what  kind  foever,  as  be- 
long to  the  crown,  or  were  furnimed 
with   the  defign  of  arming  the  In- 
dians, or  the  inhabitants  of  Tryon 
county,  from  thofe   which   may   be 
private    property,    in  order   that   a 
proper  inventory    may  be  taken   ot 
the  laft  articles,  that  the  fame  may 
be  reftorer3,  or   the  value    of  them 
refunded  when  this  Unhappy  conceit 

ftall  be  over. 

Secondly,  General  Schuyler,  out 


have  avowed   themfelves   averfe  to 
the  meafures  of  the  United  Colonies*^ 
mall  alfo  deliver   up  iheir  arms,   of 
what  kind  foever  they  may  be,  and 
enter  into  the  like  engagement  as  is 
ilipulated  in   the  preceding  article, 
both   with   refpetf:   to    their    future 
conduct  and  the  number  of  hoftages. 
Sixthly,  That  all  blankets,  ftrouds, 
and  other  Indian  articles  belonging 
to  the  crown,  and  intended  as  pre- 
sents   to  the   Indians,  (hall  be    de- 
livered up  to  a  commiflary  appointed 
by  General  Schuyler,  in    the    pre- 


seconciv,   ucncn-i  ^^nw  »»*.»,   — -  ~,    —  •  ^, 

of  pcrfonal  refpeft  to  Sir  John,  ar.d  fence  of  threes  more  of  the  Mo- 

fro* a  regard  P.o  his  rank,  confents  hawk  chiefs,  in  Order  that  the  fame 

that  Sir  John  ftiall  retain  for  his  own  may  be    difperfed   amongft  the  In- 


ufe,  a  complete  let  of  armour,  and 
as  much  ponder  as  may  be  fufficient 
for  his  domeftic  purpofes. 

Thirdly,  That  Sir  John  Johnfon 
111  all  remain  upon  his  parole  of  ho- 
nor in  any  part  of  Tryon  county, 
which  he  may  choofe  to  the  eaftward 
of  the  diitrictof 


unlef: 
it  mould  appear  neceffary  to  the  ho- 
norable Continental  Congrefs  to  re- 
move him  to  fome  ctner  pan  of  this 
cr  any  ether  colony;  in  which  cafe, 
he  is  immediately  to  comply  with 
fuch  orders  as  they  may  think  pro- 
per to  ^ive  for  that  purpofe. 

Fourthly,  That  the  Scotch  inha- 
bitants of  the  laid  county  ftiall, 
without  any  kind  of  exception,  im- 
mediately deliver  upall  arms  in  their 

Doffeffion,  of  what  kind  foever  they     and  peaceable  enjoyment   of  tnei 
may   be,  and    that    they  mall  e*ch      property,    the    fole   intent    of  thi 
fplemnly  promiie,  that  they  will  rot 
at    anv   time  hereafter,  during  the 
continuance  of  this   unhappy   con 


dians,  for  the  purpofe  of  cementing 
the  ancient  frieodfhip  between  them 
and  their  brethren  of  the  United 
Colonies,  for  which  fole  purpofe 
thev  ought  to  have  been  furniihed. 

Seventhly,  If  Sir  John  Johnfon, 
and  the  people  referred    to  in   the 
aforegoing  articles,  (hall  juftly  abide 
by,  and  perform    what   is   thereby 
required  of  them,  the   General,  in 
behalf  of  the  Continental  Congrefs, 
doth  promife  and  engage  that  nei- 
ther Sir  John  Johnfon,  nor  any  of 
thofe    people,  ftiall  be  moleiied  by 
any  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
faid  county,  or  by  any  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Thirteen  IL.ited  Co- 
lonies; but    that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  he  protected  in  the  quia 

their 


take  up  arms  without  the  per- 
million  of  the  Continental  Congrefs, 
or  of  their  general  officers  ;  and  for_ 
the  more  faithful  performance  of 
this  article,  the  general  infills,  that 
they  ftall  immediately  delver  up  to 
him  fix  hoftages  of  his  own  no- 
mination. 

Fifthly,  That  fuch  of  the  other 
inhabitants    of    Tryon  county,    as 


treaty  being  to    prevent   the   horrid 
e'ffects  of  a  civil  and  inteftine    war 
betwixt    thofe    who    ought    to    be 
brethren.   That  all  the  arms,  which 
ftiall  be  delivered  up  in  confcquence 
of  the   preceding  articles,  (hall   be 
valued  by  f*orn  appraifers.     That 
if  the  Continental  Co'ngref*  fhould 
have  cccaiion    for   them,  they  may 
be  taken.     If   not,  they  will  be  de- 
livered to  the  refpective  proprietors, 
when  this  unhappy  conteft  (hall  be 
at  an  end. 

F  2  He 
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He  sfTured  me  tkat  the  Indians 
would  i'upport  him,  and  that  fome 
were  already  at  Johnfon  Hall  for 
that  purpofe,  and  others  on  their 
way  do'vn. 

In  return  I  told  him,  that  al- 
though averfe  to  nodding  any  blood, 
yet  fr"  he  refuted,  that  force  would 
be  oppof.d  to  force  without  diftinc- 
ticn,  and  that  the  confequences 
would  be  of  the  moil  fericus  nature, 
unl<  fs  he  complied  with  my  requisi- 
tions. He  begged  time,  to  anlwer, 
until  next  c\  .  to  which  I  con- 

fen  ted. 

About  an  hour  after  he  had  le  i 
me,  Abraham,  and  another  of  the 
Mohawks,  called  upon  me;  I  ac- 
quainted him  of  the  information  I 
had  received  from  Sir  John,  which 
he  den  ed  to  be  true,  giving  me 
afiurances  that  the  Mohawks  would 
not  interfere  otherwife  than  a3  me- 
diators; 1  anfwered,  that  I  hoped 
they  would  not,  but  that  if  they 
did,  I  Ihould  furely  not  hefitate  one 
moment  to  dellroy  all  that  fhould 
appear  in  arms  againit  us.  On 
Thurfday  the  18th,  I  approached  to 
within  four  miles  of  Johniloun,  and 
about  fix  o'clock  received  the  fol- 
lowing anfwer  to  my  terms. 

'  Terms    propofed    by    Sir  John 
Johnfon,  br.ronet,  and  the  pec- 
pie   of-  Kinfborcugh    and    the 
adjacent     neighbourhood,      to 
the   Honorable   Philip    Schuy- 
ler, efq;  Major-General  in  the 
army  of  the   Thirteen    United 
Colonies,    and  commanding  in 
the  New-York  department. 
'  Firft,    That    Sir  John  Johnfon 
and  the  refc  of  the   gentlemen  ex- 
%    that  all   fuch    arms  of  every 
kind  as  are  their  own  property,  may 
remain   in    their   j       =     on,     all  the 
other  arms  mail  be  delivered  up  to 
fuch   perfon  or   perfons  as  may  be 
uinted  for   that  purpofe.     As  to 
military    ilorcs,    belonging   to     the 
frown,  Sir  John  has  not  any. 


«  Secondly,  anfwered  in  the  firft. 

'  Thirdly,  Sir  John  expecls  that 
he  will  not  be  confined  to  any  cer- 
tain county,  but  be  at  liberty  to  go 
where  he  pleafes. 

'  Fourthly,  The  Scotch  inhabi- 
tants will  deliver  up  their  arms,  of 
what  kind  foever  they  may  be  ;  and 
they  will  each  folemnly  promi-e, 
that  they  will  not,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  unhappy  conteft,  take  up 
arms  without  the  termiffion  of  the 
Conti'  '  Cong,  .is,  or   of  their 

.iHcers.  Hoftages  they  are 
not  in  «  cap  city  to  give,  no  one 
rran  having  command  over  another, 
nor  power  fufficient  to  deliver  fuch  ; 
therefore  this  part  of  rhe  article  to 
be  paffed  from,  or  the  whole  in- 
cluded. Women  and  children  to  be 
required,  a  requiiition  fo  inhuman, 
as  we  hope  the  General  will  dif- 
penfe  with. 

*  Fifthly,  Anfwered  in  the  fourth. 

*  Sixthly,  Sir  John  has  not  any 
blankets,  firouds,  or  other  prefer.  3 
intended  for  the  Indians. 

'  Seventhly,  It  the  above  pro- 
pcfah  are  agreed  to  and  figned  by 
lhe  general,  Sir  John  and  the  ptopie 
referred  to  will  rely  on  the  aifura;  ces 
of  proteclion  given  by  the  general. 
J.  Johnson,  Allan  M'Dgnnell. 

*  Johnfon  Hall,  18th  Jan.  1776. 

'  To  the  honorable  Philip  Schuyler, 

efq.  Major  General." 
To  which  I   returned  the  following 
anHver. 

Cagnuage,  Jan.  1 8,  eight  o'clock, 
Gentlemen,  P.  M.  1776. 

Meffrs.  Adams  andM'Donell  have 
delivered  me  your  anfwer  to  my  pro- 
pofals  of  yefrerday's  date.  The  1< 
attention  to  the  articles  I  offered, 
when  compared  with  yours,  mu'le  u- 
vinceyou  that  you  omitted  replies  to 
feveral  of  them,  confequentiy  what 
you  have  fent  me  is  ve.y  imperfect, 
and  a  lib  unfatis  factory.  i  wave 
pointing  out  feme  incor.li ftencies   in 

your 
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your  propofals,  as  the  whole  are  ex- 
ceptionable, excepting  die  laft. 

I  muft  therefore  obey  my  orders, 
and  again  repeat  that  in  the  execu- 
tion of  them  I  mall  ftri&ly  abide  by 
the  laws  of  humanity,  at  the  fame 
time  affuring  you  that  if  the  leaft  re- 
finance is  made,  I  will  net  anfwer 
for  the  confequences,  which  may  be 
of  a  nature  the  moil  dreadful. 

If  Lady  Johnfon  is  at  Johnfon  Hall, 
I  wifh  me- would  retire,  and  therefore 
inclofe  a  pailp  rt,  as  I  mail  march 
my  troops  to  that  place  without  delay. 

You  may,  however,  have  time  to 
reconfider  the  matter ;  and  for  that 
purpofe  I  give  you  until  twelve  o'- 
clock this  night,  after  which  I  IhalJ 
receive  no  propofals,  and  I  have  icnt 
you  Mr.  Robert  Yates,  Mr.  Glen  and 
Mr.  Duer,  to  receive  the  ultima:? 
propofals  you  have  to  make.  This 
condefcenfion  I  make  from  no  other 
motive  than  to  prevent  the  effuiion  . 
of  blood,  fo  far  as  it  may  be  effected 
without  Hiking  the  fafetyof  the  coun- 
try,  or  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the 

itive  orders  I  have  received  from 
the  Honourable  Continental  Congrefs. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  with  due  refpeet, 
your  humble  fervant, 

PH.  SCHUYLER. 
To   Sir    John    Johnfon,  and   Mr. 

Allan  M'Donneil. 

*  Immediately  after  I  had  fent  this 
away,  the  Sachems  and  all  the  war- 
riors  of  the  Lower  Mohawk  town, 
and  feme  from  the  Upper,  called  upon 
me,  and  informed  me  that  Sir  John 
Johnfon  had  related  to  them  the  con-^ 
ten::s  of  the  terms  I  had  offered  to  him 
and  his  afTociates  ;  that  Sir  John  de- 
clared he  only  meant  to  guard  hirn- 
felf  from  any  ihfult  that  might  be 
offered  by  riotous  people  ;  that  he 
had  no  unfriendly  intentions  again  it. 
the  countrv,  and  begged  that  I  would 
accept  of  the  teims  he  had  offered. 
In  reply  I  explained  my  propofals., 
and  Sir  John's  anfwer  ;  pointed  out 
the  impropriety  of  cloiing   with  him 
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on  the  conditions  he  wanted,  and  told 
them  that  I  had  given  him  until 
twelve  o'clock  to  comply,  after  which 
I  mould  take  fuch  meafures  as  would 
force  him,  and  whoever  aflified  him, 
to  a  compliance.  They  were  con- 
tented with  the  reafons  I  gave,  but 
begged,  that  if  his  anfwer  was  not 
fatis factory,  that  I  would  give  h  a 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
that  they  might  have  time  to  go  and 
make  his  head  (as  they  expreffed  it) 
and  bring  him  to  his  fenfes  ;  and 
they  begged  it  as  a  favour  to  be 
charged  to  them,  that  I  would  not 
remove  him  out  of  the  county  ;  they 
apologized  for  the  threats  of  their  war- 
riors, faid  that  they  were  not  all  pre- 
fent  at  the  treaty  at  Albany,  but  that 
now  they  were  all  here,  and  declared 
that  they  would  never  take  arms  a- 
gainir.  us. 

I  paid  them  a  compliment  on  their 
peaceable  intention-,  and  informed 
them  that  although  Sir  John's  con- 
duel  was  extremely  obnoxious,  and 
that  we  ihould  be  juftified  in  making 
him  a  clofe  prifoner,  yet  I  would  grant 
their  requeft  for  two  reafons,  L rft  to 
(hew  our  love  and  affection  to  them, 
ana  to  convince  them  that  they  coul  i 
obtain  that  by  afking  it  as  a  favour, 
dch  they  could  not  by  threatening; 
fecondly,  that  by  leaving  of  him, 
they  might,  by  their  advice  and  ex- 
ample, teach  hint  to  alter  his  coi  '  :. 
At  twelve,  the  following  anfwer, 
from  Sir  John,  came  to  hand  : 

<  Anfwers  to  the  terms   propo(ed 
'  by  the  Honourable  Philip  Schuy- 
ler, Efq;  Major-general    in   the 
army  of  the    Thirteen    United 
Colonies,    and  commanding   in 
the  New   York  departhient,    to 
Sir  John  Johnfon,  bart.   the  in- 
habitants or"  King/borough,  and 
the  neighbourhood  adjacent. 
(  Fifft  and  fecond  articles  agreed 
to,  except  a  few  favourite  family  arms. 
_  «  Third,  Sir  John   Johnfon'having 
given  his  parole  of  honour  not  toiake 
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vp  arms  again*  America  and  con- 
ceiving the  dcfign  of  this  military  ope- 
ration to  be  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  removing  of  the  jealosies  of 
which  his  countrymen  are  unhappilv 
and  unjuftly  infpired  with  againft 
him,  can  by  no  means  think  of  fub- 
mittire  to  'this  article  in  its  full  la- 
titude, though  for  the  fake  of  pre- 
ferring peace  and  removing  any  iuf- 
picions  of  undue  influence,  he  confents 
Bot  to  go  to  the  weftward  of  the 
German  flats  and  Kinfland  diflricts ; 
to  every  other  part  of  the  continent 
to  the  fcuthward  of  this  county  he 
expeas  the  privilege  of  going. 

«  Fourth,  Agreed  to,  except  fo-tnat 
part  of  the  article  which  refpects  to  the 
wring  hoftages.  After  the  Scotch  in- 
habitants have  iurrendcred  their  arms, 
the  General  may  take  any  fix  prifon- 
ers  from  amongft  them  as  he  choofes, 
without  refinance.  They  expect, 
however,  that  the  prifoners  taken  will 
be  maintained,  agreeable  to  their  ref  • 
pe&ive  rank,  and  that  they  may 
the  privilege  of  going  to  any 
part  of  the  provinces  of  New-Jerfey 
or  Pennfylvania,  which  the  General, 
cr  the  Continental  Congrefs,  may  ap- 

»wife   expect,   from 
■  General's  humanity,   that  provi- 
fkm  will  be  made  lor  the  maintenance 
cf  ±?   pri        rs  wives  and  children, 
•    reeable  to  their  refpective  fituation 
.     Yet,  for  the  fake  of  promot- 
g  the  harmony  of  the  country,  they 
ot  break  off  this  treaty  merely 
it  account,  provided  the  Gene- 
thinks  he  cannot  exert  adifcretion- 
tn   this  matter,  in  which 
caj  ion  the  General's  in- 

i  tin  the  Continental  Congrefs, 
nnot  perfuadethemfelves, 
v  .  ;  !.  .-  inattentive  to  the  voice  of  hu- 
ruty,  or  to  the  feelings   of  parents 
be  1        From  their  families. 
•  lot  it  may  fall  to  be 
prifoners,  it   is  expected   tl 
\     I  be   allowed  a  few  days  to  fettle 
ifoeir  b  ftnefa,  and  the  gentlemen  to 
I  .  'S. 


*  Fifth,  Neither  Sir  John  Johnfon 
or  the  Scotch  gentlemen  can  make 
any  engagement  for  any  other  per  fons 
than  thofe  over  whom  they  may  have 
influence.  Neither  can  they  pofiibly 
know  the  names  cf  all  fuch  perfons 
who  have  fhewn  themfelves  averfe  to 
the  meafures  of  the  United  Colonies. 
They  give  their   word    and    honour 

t,  fo  far  as  depends  on  them,  the 
inhabitants  mail  give  up  *  their  arms, 
and  enter  into  the  like  engagement 
with  the  Scotch  inhabitants.  The 
General  has  it  mere  in  his  power  to 
difcover  thofe  who  ar^  obnoxious,  and 
to  make  as  many  as  he  pleafes  prifon- 
ers  ;  neither  (hall  they  adopt  the  quar- 
rel of  any  fuch  perfons  as  their  own. 

'  Sixth,  Sir  John  gives  his  word 
and  honour  that  he  has  no  blankets, 
ftrouds,  or  other  prefents  belonging  to 
the  crown,  intended  for  the  Indians, 
and  therefore  this  requifition  cannot 
be  com  died  with. 

*  Seventh,  If  the  above  propofals 
are  agreed  to,  and  iigned  by  the  Ge- 
neral, Sir  John  and  the  people  re- 
ferred to,  will  rely  on  the  afliirances 
of  protection  given  by  the  General. 
But  as  it  will  be  impoffible  for  the 
aims  to  be  collected  till  Saturday  next 
at  twelve  o'clock,  all  the  men,  refer- 
red to  in  the  above  articles,  will  be 
then  paraded  in  John's-Town,  and 
ground  their  arms  in  the  prefence  of 
fuch  troops  as  the  General  may  ap- 
point. 

JOHN  JOHNSON. 

ALLAN  M'DONNEL. 

Johnfon-Hall,  Jan.  18.  1 776.' 
Upon    which  I   told   the  Indians, 
that  I  believed  the  matter  would   be 
fettled  in  a  peaceable  manner.    They 
then  retired  with  repeated  expreifo 
of  their  approbation  of  my  conduct:,, 
and  of  eiteem  for    Congrefs,    1  then 
fent  tile  following  to  Sir  John,  viz. 
CagnuagCy  Jan.  19,  1 7/6. 
c   General  Schuyler's  feelings  as  a 
gent'eman  induce  him  to  content  that 
Sir  John  Johnfcn  may  retain  the  few 

favourite 
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favourite  family  arms,  he  making  a  has  offered,  on  the  i^tjj  inft.  are  ac- 

lift  of  them*  cepted  with   the  above  qualifications, 

'  The  General   will   alfo  confent,  fair  copies  will  be  made  out  and  figned 

that  Sir  John  johnfon  may  go  as  far  io  by  the  parties,   one  of  which  will  be 

the  weffward  as    the    German   flats  delivered  to    Sir  John   and   Mr.  M'- 

and  Kingfland  difrri&s  in  this  county,  potiell  iigned  by  the  General.     To 

and  to  every  other  part  of  this  colony  pre\  ent  a  wafte  of  time,  the  General 

to  the  fouthward  and  eaftward  of  iaid  wifhes  Sir  John  and  Mr.  M'Donell  im- 

diftricts,  provided  he  does  not  go  into  mediately   to  fend  an    anfwer.     He 

any    fea-port    town  ;     the    General,  remains,  with  due  refpect,  Sir  John's 

however,  believes  that  if  Sir  John's  and  Mr.  M'Donell's  humble  fervant, 

private    bufinefs    mould   require    his  PH.  SCHUYLER.' 

jroing  to  any.  of  the   other  ancient  Which  was  agreed  to,  and  on  Frl- 

Engiilh  Colonies,  that  he  will  be  per-  day  the  19th  I  marched  to  Johnftown, 

mitted   it,   by   applying  to  Congrefs  having  firfl  detached  parties  to  difrer- 

for  leave.  ent  parts  of  the   country   to  bring  in. 

*  The  General  will  take  fix  of  the  the  other  tories,  not  comprehended  in 

Scotch    inhabitants    prifoners,    fince  the  agreement  with  Sir  John.     In  the 

they  prefer  it  to   going  hoftages.    It  afternoon,    the    arms    and    military 

has  been  the  invariable  rule  of  Con-  ftores,  in  poiTefTion  of  Sir  John,  were 

grefs,   and  that  of  all  its  officers,  to  delivered  up;  a  much  fmaller  quantity 

treat  prifoners  with  the  greater!:  huma-  than    1  expecled.     On  Saturday   the 

nity,  and  to  pay  all  due  deference  to  20th,  at  12  o'clock,  I  drew  my  men 

rank.     He  cannot  afcertain  the  places  in   the  ftreet,  and  the  Highlanders, 

to  which  Congrefs  may  pleafe  to  fend  between    two    and    three    hundred, 

them ;  for  the  prefent  they  will  go  to  marched    to    the    front,    where  they 

1'eading  or  Lancafler,  in   Pennfylva-  grounded  their  arms;  thefe  fecured, 

nia.     Nor  can  he  make  any  promifes  I  difmifTed  them  with  an  exhortation, 

with  refpecl  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pointing  out  the  only  conduct  which 

women  and  children.     His  humanity  could  infure  them  protection.     I  then 

will  "certainly  induce  him  to  recom-  fent  for  two  of  the  perfons  mentioned 

mend  to  Congrefs    an    attention    to  in  Conner's  affidavit,  there!* not  bein? 

what    has    been   requeued    on    that  in    the   county,    and  tried   by  every 

head.  means  in    my  power  to  make  them 

'   General  Schuyler  expects  that  all  confefs   what  Conner  charged    them 

t\e  Scotch  inhabitants  of  whatfoever  with  ;    they   ftrenuouily    denied    the 

rank,  that  are   not  confined  to  their  charge,  and  when  I  produced  Conner, 

beds  by  illnefs,  (hall  attend  with  their  they  called  him  a  perjured  wretch,  and 

arms,  and  deliver  them  on  Saturday  declared  their  willingnefs  to  be  hanged, 

at  twelve  o'clock,  which  if  not  faith-  if  upon  farther  examination  I  ihould 

fully  performed,  he  will  confider  him-  have  juft  grounds  to    conclude   that 

ielf  as  difengaged  from  any  engage-  his    charge   was    fupported  ;    I  then 

ments  entered  into  with  them.  fent  feveral  field-omcers  and  a  party 

'   General    Schuyler   never  refufed  with    Conner  to  the    fpot  where  the 

a  gentleman  his  fide  arms.  arms   were  fuppofed  to   be  hid;    he 

'  The  prifoners  that  may  be  taken,  pointed  out  a  /mall  artificial  ovaliiland 

muft   be  removed  to  Albany   imme-  in  a  duck  pond,  the  greateil  diameter 

diately,  where  the  General  will  permit  of  which  was  about  twenty-eight  feet, 

them  to  remain  a  reafonable  time  to  and  the    fhcrter   about    twenty,  and 

fettle  their  family  affai  raifed    about    three    feet    above    the 

'  If  the  terms    General    Schuvler  fur  face  of  the   water   in    its  higheft 

part, 
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part,  and  Hoping  down  to  the  pond ;  Scotch  people  meant  to  defend  them- 
on  its  being  obferved  that  it  was  felves,  1  was  not  a  little  furprifed  that 
too  finall  to" hide  fo  many  arms,  he  no  ammunition  was  delivered  up,  and 
(aid  they  were  put  up  in  four  piles,  that  you  had  none  to  furnilli  them 
The  ground  was  then  cleared  of  the  with.  Thefe  obfervations  were  im- 
ihow  and  broke  up  ;  it  was  immedi-  mediately  made  by  others  as  well  as 
ately  perceived  that  the  ground  had  me  ;  I  was  too  apprehenfive  of  the 
not  lately  been  broken  up  ;  they  how-  confequences,  which  might  have  been 
ever  dug',  down  until  they  got  as  low  fatal  to  thofe  people,  to  take  notice  of 
as  the  iurface  of  the  water,  and  then  it  on  the  fpot.  I  mall,  however,  ex- 
tried  with  Hicks,  fwords,  and  other  peel  an  eclaircilTement  on  this  fubject, 
inirruments,  but  found  nothing.  The  and  beg  that  you  and  Mr.  M'Donell 
gentlemen  prefent  unanimoufly  re-  will  give  it  me  as  foon  as  may  be. 
ported  that  they  were  convinced  that  I  am,  gentlemen,  with  due  refpect., 
Cornier  was  an  impoitor.  As  fuch.  Your  humble  fervant, 
I  (hall  keep  him  confined,  until  I  re-  PH.  SCHUYLER.' 
ceive  farther  directions  from  Congrefs.  To  Sir  John  Johnfon,  Baronet. 
On  Saturday  evenino;   I    returned         .     ,  J ,  1111  i« 

*    r>        ,.    ~     c~~,o  rsf p*u~  „~~s       t        And   then   marched   bacK   to   trm 
to  Laenuage.    borne  of  the  parties,  I      ,  T ,         ,     ,         ,  .  . 

u  j  r    ..  *u    „mmA;„^.  a^-    „  «,,  place.   1  have  had  much  anxiety,  and 

had  lent  the  preceding  day,  were  re-  r    •         ,.,,      ,    .     r         ..      Ji 

■+u    oU„f  r~c,  ,  "L-;       r  t  an  incredible  deal  of  trouble,  to  pre- 
turnea  with   about  fifty   tones,  iixty  r  i  ^     ^      r-  «  <■»    1 

„  ~  u^.,^.1^  :„  A«  c„„a      s  vent  io  large  a  body  of  men,  collected 
more  were  brought  in  on  bunday  tne  r  ■,?  .  /   ,.   ,     ',.r.  ,. 

t  1  c  nJs„  ot   uajr-        '      j  on  a    ludaen,  with   little    diiaplme. 

21  it.     1  left  Coionel  Herkimer,  and  r  .       .  ~         / 

.1 v(QQ  ^c  ryi    r^„   _     .  from    running  into   exceifes.     I   am, 

the  committee  of    1  ryon  county,  to  ,  ,    to        ,  ,  . 

receive,  the  arms   of  the  remainder,  ^Tt^l  liaPP>7  at  nothing  mate- 

and  to  fix   on  fix   of  the    principal  nal  has  aaPPen^  that  can  refiecl  dif- 

leaders,  and  fend  them  to  me.     I  ex-  ^^  °n  0Ur  caule' 
peel  the  whole  difarmed,  or  to  be  dif-        l  fDrgot  t0  obferve,   that  previous 

armed,  will  amount  to  above  fix  hun-  t0  mY  having  this  place,  I  had  fe\\t 

died.     Not   being   fatisfied  with  the  a  meffage  to  the  Mohawks,  advifmg 

ammunition,  &c.  delivered  me  by  Sir  them  of  mY  intended  march  into  the 

John,  I  wrote  him  the  following  letter,  county  of  Tryon,  and  alluring  them 

Sir,      Cagnuage,  Jan.  21°,  17-6.  tnat  no  violence  was  intended  them, 

<  Although  it  is  a  well  known  fa&  C0PY  of  which,  with  copy  of  their  an- 

that  all  the  fc  cotch  people,  that  yefier-  fwerJ  1  indole. 

day  furrendered  arms  had,  not  broad        After   I   had    finiihed    in    Tryon 

fwords  when  they  came  to  the  coun-  county,    I    difpatched    Mr.    Deane, 

try,  yet  many  of  them  had,  and  moll  the   interpreter,    with  a   fpeech    and 

of  them  were  poffefied  of  durks,  and  belt   to  the   Six  Nations.     Congrefs 

£s  none  have  been  given  up  of  either,  will  perceive  that  my  fpeeches  are  very 

I  will  charitably    believe  that  it  was  crude   and  inaccurate^;  but  although 

inattention  than  a  wilful  omif-  at  bell  incompetent,  yet,  at  this  time, 

i    n.      Whether  it  was  the  former  or  I  have  another  excufe  from  the  hurry 

later  mud  be  ascertained  by  their  and  confufion  which  the  command  of 

mediate  compliance,   or   non-com-  fuch    a    multitude    mull     neceiTarily 

mce,  with  that  part  of  the  treaty  create.     Indeed  I  never  had,  during 

v-'-  'es  that  all  arms,  of  what  the  whole  time,  lefs  than  thirty  people 

J  evcr>  niculd  1  /ered  up.  about  me,  nor  was  itpolfible  to  retire 

having  been  informed  by  to  any  place  where  the  fame  inconve- 

you,   at  our  firft  interview,   that  the  raency  would  not  have  attended.     I 

am, 
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am,  Sir,  moft  refpectfully,  your  obe- 
dient humble  fervant, 

PH.  SCHUYLER. 
To  the  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Efq;  &c. 

,        .  - 

From  the  Pennsylvania  Votes. 

Tuefday,  Feb.  27,  1 776.  A.  M. 

Mr.  Speaker  laid  before  the  Houfe 
a  letter  from  Benjamin  Franklin,  Efq; 
which  was  read  by  order,  and  is  as 
follows,  viz. 

c   Sir,  Feb.  26.  1 776. 

c  I  am  extremely  fenfible  of  the 
honour  done  me  by  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  choofing  me  their  reprefenta- 
tive  in  Affembly,  and  of  that  lately 
conferred  on  me  by  the  Houfe,  in  ap- 
pointing me  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  for  this  province,  and  a  de- 
Tegate  to  the  Congrefs.  It  would  be 
a  happinefs  to  me  if  I  could  ferve  the 
public  duly  in  all  thofe  ftations ;  but, 
aged  as  I  now  am,  I  feel  myfelf  un- 
equal to  fo  much  bunnefs,  and  on 
that  account  think  it  my  duty  to  de- 
cline a  part  of  it.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  Houfe  will  be  io  good  as  to 
accept  my  excufe  for  not  attending  as 
a  member  of  the  prefent  affembly,  and 
if  they  think  fit,  give  orders  for  the 
election  of  another  in  my  place,  that 
the  city  may  be  more  completely  re- 
prefented. 

'  I  requeft  alfo  that  the  Houfe 
would  be  pleafed  to  difpence  with  my 
farther  attendance  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  fafety. 

f  With  the  greateft  and  moft  fm- 
cere  refpect  toyourfelf  and  the  Houfe, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
molt  obedient  and  humble  fervant, 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.* 

To  the  Hon.  John  Morton,  Efq; 

Upon  coni: deration  of  the  foregoing 
letter. 

Refolved,  That  the  feat  of  the  faid 
member  in  this  Houfe  be  vacated  ac- 
cordingly,   and  that  the  fpeaker  do 


i/Tue  his  order  to  the  provincial  fecre* 
tary  for  the  election  of  another  fit  per- 
fon  in  the  room  of  the  member  who 
has  refigned. 

The  Houfe  proceeded  in  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  memorials  and  peti- 
tions from  the  officers  and  privates  of 
the  military  aflbciation,  and  after  far- 
ther debate, 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Dickenfon, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Rodman, 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Pearfon,  Mr. 
Humphreys,  Mr.  Slough,  Mr.  Rofs, 
Mr.  Evving,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Chreift,  Mr.  Kachlein,  Mr.  Dough- 
erty and  Mr.  Hunter,  be  a  committee 
to  revife  the  rules  and  regulations 
formed  by  this  Houfe  for  the  better 
government  of  the  military  affociation, 
together  with  the  refolutions  directing 
the  mode  of  levying  taxes  on  non- 
afTociators,  to  report  fuch  alterations 
and  additions  thereto  as  fhall  appear 
neceiTary  ;  aifo  to  felecl  from  the  pe- 
titions of  the  aftbeiators,  lately  pre- 
fented,  fuch  parts  as  point  out  defects 
and  propofe  amendments  to  the  faid 
rules  and  regulations,  and  lay  them 
before  the  Houfe,  in  one  view,  for 
the  more  eafy  confederation  thereof. 

Thurfday,  Feb.  29,  1776. — The 
refolutions  of  Conorefs,  laid  before 
the  Houfe  the  twenty-fecond  inftant 
were  again  read  by  order,  and  are 
as  follow,  viz. 
In  CONGRESS,  0^.26,  1775. 

Refolved,  That  it  be  recommended 
to  the  feveral  Provincial  Affemblies, 
Conventions,  or  Councils  or  Com- 
mittees of  fafety  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies to  export  to  the  foreign  Weft- 
Indies  on  account  and  rilk  of  their  re- 
fpective  Colonies  as  much  proviiion  or 
other  produce,  except  horned  cattle, 
iheep,  hogs  and  poultry,  as  they  may 
deem  neceiTary  for  the  importation  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  faltpetre. 

No<v  4.  Refolved,  That  it  be  re- 
commended to  the  feveral  AiTemblies 

Q  or 
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or  Conventions   of  the  Colonies  re-  of  what  kind  foever,  and  all  veffels, 

fpeclively,    to    fet    and     keep  their  to  whomfoever  belonging,  that  ihall 

gunfmiths    at    work  to    manufacture  be  employed  in  carrying  provifions  or 

good  firelocks,  with    bayonets ;  each  other  necefTaries   to  the  Britiih  army, 

firelock   to    be  made  with,  a     good  or  armies,  or  navy,  that  now  are  or 

bridle  lock,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  ihall  hereafter  be  within   any  of  the 

bore,  and  of  good  fubflance   at  the  United  Colonies,  o:  any  eoods,  wares 

breech. — The  barrel  to  be  three  feet  or  merchandize  for  the  ~ufe  of  fuch 

eight  inches  in  length.     The  bayonet  fleet  or  army,  ihall  be  liable  to   fei- 

to  be  eighteen  inches  in  the  blade,  zure,  and  with  their  cargoes  ihall  be 

with  a  iieel  ramrod,  the   upper  end  confifcated. 

thereof  to  be  trumpet-mouthed;   that        That  no   mailer  or  commander  of 

the  price  to  be  given  be  fixed  by  the  any  veifel  ihall  be  intitled  to  cruize 

Affembly,  or  Convention,   or  Com-  for  or   make  prize  of  any  veffel   or 

mittee  of  Safety  of  each  Colony;  and  cargo,  before  he  ihall  have  obtained  a 

that,    until   a    fufficient  quantity    of  commiffion    from    the    Congrefs,    or 

good  arms  can  be  manufactured,  they  from  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  as  ihall  be 

import  as  many  as  are  wanted   by  all  for  that  purpofe  appointed  in  fome  one 

the  means  in  their  power.  of  the  United  Colonies. 

Refolved,  That  it  be  recommended  That  it  be  and  is  hereby  recom- 
to  the  feveral  Legiflatures,  ArTemblies  mended  to  the  feveral  legiflatures  in 
or  Conventions  of  the  Colonies,  to  the  United  Colonies,  whether  Aflem- 
enaft  a  law  or  pafs  an  ordinance,  in-  blies  or  Conventions,  as  foon  as  poffi- 
flicling  the  following pumfliments  upon  ble  to  ere&  courts  of  juftice  or  give 
fuch  as  harbour  deferters  knowing  jurifdidion  to  the  courts  now  in  beme, 
them  to  be  fuch,  viz.  a  fine  upon  for  the  purpofe  of  determining  con- 
all  iuch  offenders  not  lefs  than  thirty,  cerning  the  captures  to  be  rrfade  as 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  in  aforefaid,  and  to  provide  that  all 
cafe  of  inability  to  pay  the  fine,  to  be  trials  in  fuch  cafe  be  had  by  a  jury 
pumfhed  with  whipping,  not  lefs  than  under  fuch  qualifications  as  to  the  re- 
thirty-nme  lames  for  each  offence,  fpeftive  legiflatures  ihall  feem  ex- 
Alfo    that  tnQy  impower  the    com-  pedient 

mander  in  chief,  or  the  officer  com-  That  all  profecutions  ihall  be  com- 
manding a  detaenment,  or  any  out-  menced  in  the  court  of  that  colony  in 
port,  to  aummiiteran  oath,  and  fwear  which  the  captures  ihall  be  made  but 
any  perion  or  perfons  to  the  truth  of  if  no  fuch  court  be,  at  that  time 
any  information  or  intelligence,  or  erected  in  the  faid  Colony,  or  if  the 
any  otner  matter  relative  to  the  pub-  capture  be  made  on  open  fea,  then 
He  ierviee.  tlie  profecut;on  fliau  ^  in  the  court  of 

;W  25.  Refolved,  That  all  fuch  fuch  Colony  as  the   captor  may  find 

imps  of  war,  frigates,  floops,  cutters  moil  convenient,  provided  that    no- 

and  armed  veflels,  as  are  or   ihall  be  thing  contained  in  this  refolution  Ihall 

employed  in  the  prefent  cruel  and  un-  be   conftrued    fo    as     to   enable    the 

j« ft  war  againft  the  United  Colonies,  captor  to  remove  his  prize  from  any 

and  fhah  Fail  into  the  hands  of,  or  be  Colony  competent  to  determine  con- 

tafeen  by    tlie  inhabitants  thereof,  be  cerning  the  feizure,  after  he  fhallhavc 

SSfrflf  rCd   t0   an J  ^r    the  «"*«*  the  ^  <b  feized  within  any 

purpofes  herein  after-mentioned.  harbor  of  the  fame.  ' 

lame  fervice,  having  on  board    any  ihall  be  allowed  to  the  Coagref^  or 

irms,  ammunition,  clothing,  fuch  y^fon  or  perfons  as  tfey  Ihall 

•  on8j  ormnitaryornavalftores,  appoint    for   the   trials  of  appeals 

pro- 
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provided  the  appeal  be  demanded  ty,  in  which  cafe  the  recaptors  to 
within  five  days  after  definitive  fen-  have  the  whole.  In  all  which  cafes 
tence,  and  fuch  appeal  be  lodged  the  (hare  detained,  or  prize  to  be 
with  the  Secretary  of  Congrefs  with-  divided  between  the  owners  of  the 
in  forty  davs  afterwards,  and  pro-  ihip  making  the  recapture,  the  Co- 
vided  the  partv  appealing  (hall  give  lony  or  the  continent  as  the  ca.e 
fecurity  to  profecute  the  faid  appeal  may  be,  and  the  captors  agreeable 
to  efTett.  And  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  to  the  former  refolutton. 
the  fecreta-y  during  the  recefs  of  Dec.  26.  Whereas  the  Congrefs, 
Congrefs,  then  the  faid  appeal  to  be  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Novem- 
Ibdged  in  Congrefs  within  twenty  ber,  Refolved,  That  a  farther  (um 
days  after  the  meeting  thereof.  of  Three   Millions    of   Dollars    be 

That  when   any  Veffel   or    veffels     emitted  in  bills  of  credit, 
(hall  be  fitted  out  at  the  expence  of         Refolved,  That  theThirteen  Uni- 
any  private  perfon  or  perfons,  then     ted  Colonies  be  pledged  for   the  re* 
the  captures  madefhall  be  to  the  ufe     demption  of  the^  bills  of  credit  io 
of  the  owner  or    owners  of  the  faid     directed  to  be  emitted. 
veff-I    or    veffels;    that    where  the         That  each   colony   provide  ways 
veffels  employed  in  the  capture  (hall     and  means  to  fink  its  proportion  of 
be  fitted  out   at   the  expence  of  any     the  faid  bills,   in   fuch   manner   as 
of  the  United   Colonies,  then    one     may    be    mod    effectual    and    beft 
third  of  the  prize  taken   fh  .11  be  to     adapted  to   the   condition,   circum- 
the  ufe  of   the  captors,  and  the  re-     fiances  and  equal  mode  of  levying 
making  two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the     taxes  in  each  colony, 
faid  Colony.  And  where  the  veffei  fo         That  the  proportion,  or  quota  of 
employed  mall  be  fittedoutatthe Con-     each    refpective  Colony,  be   deter- 
tinental  charge;  then  one  third  (hall     mined   according   to  the  number  of 
goto  the  captors,  and  the  remaining     inhabitants    of  all    ages,  including 
two  thirds  to  the  ufe  of  the  United     negroes  and   mulattoes  in  each  Co- 
Colonies,  provided  nevcrthelefs,  that     lony. 

if  the  capture  be  a  veffel  of  war,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
then  the  captors  (hall  be  intitled  to  fever'al  Affembiies,  Conventions,  or 
one  half  of  the  value,  and  the  re-  Councils  or  Committees  of  Safety 
roainder  (hall  go  to  the  Colony  or  of  the  refpeflive  Colonies,  to  a  fee  r- 
continent,  as  the  cafe  may  be,  the  tain,  by  the  moil:  impartial  and 
neceffarv  charges  of  condemnation  effectual  means  in  their  power,  the 
of  all  prizes  being  deducted  before  number  of  inhabitants  in  each  re- 
diftribution  made.  fpective  Colony,  taking  cate  that  the 

That,  in  cafes  of  recaptures,  the     lift  be  authenticated  by  the  oaths  or 
recaptors  have  and  retain,   in  lieu  of     affirmations    of  the    feveral    perfons 
falva»e,  one  eighth  part  of  the  true     who    (hall  he    entrufted     with   this 
value  of  the  veffel    and    cargo,    or     fervice ;  and   chat  the  faid    Affem- 
either  of  them,  if  the  fame  hath  or     blies,   Conventions,  or  Councils  or 
have  been   in    the   poffeffion  of  the     Committees  of  Safety,    do   refpec- 
enemy   twenty-four  hours,  and   lefs     tively  lay   before  Congrefs   a  return 
than    forty-eight    hours;  one    third     of  the  number  of  inhabitants  or  their 
part  if   more    than  forty-eight  and     refpeclive  Colonies,  as   ioon  as  the 
lefs  than  ninety-fix    hours,  and  one     fame  (hall  be  procured, 
half  if  more  than   ninety-fix  hours,         That  each    Colony    pay     its  re- 
unlefs  the  veffel  (hall,  after  the  cap-     fpettive  quota   in   four  equal   pay- 
ture,  have  been   legally  condemned,      ments  ;   the  firft  to   be  made  on    or 
as  prize,  by  lome  Court  of  Admiral-     before  the  laft  day  of   November, 

G  2  1783; 
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\-%i;  the  fecond  on  or  before  the  filver  or  gold   in  their   hands,  for 

laft  day  of  November,    17S4;    the  the  redemption  of  Continental  bills, 

third  on  or  before  the  laft   day   cf  fliall  advertife  the  fame,  fignifying 

November,   1785,  and  the  fourth  or  that  they  are  ready  to  give  gold  or 

la  it  on  or  before  the  laft  day  of  No-  filver  hr  fuch  bills   to  all  perfons 

vember,   1786.  requiring  it  in  exchange. 

And  that  for  this  end,  the  feve-  Refolved,  That  the  infpe&ors  of 
ral  Affemblies  or  Conventions  pro-  the  prefs  deliver  the  proof  fheets 
vide  for  laying  and  levying  taxes,  and  checks  of  the  Continental  bills 
in  their  refpe&ive  Colonies,  towards  to  the  Continental  Treaiuers,  and 
{inking  the  Continental  bills  ;  that  that  they  deliver  one  of  each  to  the 
the  faid  bills  be  received  by  the  col-  Delegates  of  every  Colony  to  re- 
leftors  in  payment  of  fuch  taxes,  main  with  the  Provincial  Treafurer 
and  be  by  the  collectors  paid  to  be  appointed  in  fuch  Color.y, 
into  the  hands  c^  the  Provincial  and  retain  the  reft  in  thuir  hands, 
treafurer,  with  all  fuch  other  mo-  Whereas  there  is  reafon  to  he- 
mes as  they  may  receive  in  lieu  lieve,  that  divers  perfons,  either 
of  the  Continental  bills,  which  from  inattention  to  the  public  good, 
ether  monies  the  Provincial  tfea-  or  with  defign  to  retard  the  recruit- 
furer  fhall  endeavour  to  get  ex-  ing  fervice,  have  arrefted  and  im- 
changed  for  Continental  biPs,  and  prifoned,  for  very  trifling  debts, 
where  that  cannot  be  done,  fhall  many  foldiers  who  had  engaged  to 
fend  to  the  Continental  treafurer*  rifk  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
the  deficiency  in  filver  and  gold,  rights  and  liberties  of  America; 
with  the  bills,  making  up  the  quota  and  as  it  has  always  been  found  ne- 
to  be  funk  in  that  year,  taking  care  cefTary,  in  time  of  war,  to  regulate 
to  cut,  by  a  circular  punch  of  an  and  reftrain  a  practice  of  fuch  per- 
inch  diameter,  an  hole  in  fuch  bills,  nicious  tendency,  and  in  fuch  cafes 
and  to  crofs  the  fame,  thereby  to  to  abate  the  rigors  of  law. 
render  them  unpsfiable,  though  the  Refolved,  That  it  be  recommend- 
fum  or  value  is  to  regain  faiily  le-  ed  to  the  feveral  legiflatures  in  thefe 
gible.  And  the  Cominen'al  Trea-  Colonies,  whether  Affemblies  or 
iurers,  as  faft  as  they  receive  the  Conventions,  10  pafs  a&s  or  or- 
faid  quotas,  ihall,  with  the  afhltance  dinances  prohibiting  the  arrefts  of 
cf  a  Committee  of  five  perfons,  to  be  Continental  foldiers  for  fmall  debts, 
appointed  by  the  Congrefs  then  fit-  And,  in  oider  that  the  fame  rule 
ting,  or  by  the  Afiembly  or  Ccn-  may  pervade  all  the  Colonies,  that 
vention  of  the  province  of  Penn-  no  fuch  foldier  be  arreited  at  the 
fylvania,  examine  and  count  the  foil  of  any  of  his  creditors,  unlefs 
Continental  bills,  and  in  the  pre-  the  faid  creditor  make  oath  that  the 
fence  of  the  faid  Committee  burn  ioldier  is  j  a  Illy  i?:deb:e.l  to  him  in 
and  deftroy  them.  the  fum  of  thirty-five   dollars,  over 

And  the  filver  and  gold  fent  them  and    above  all  difcounts  ;   ai  d   that 

to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  quo-  the  eitate  of  no  foldier  be  liable  to 

tas,  they  mail  »etaio  in  their  hands,  attachment  at  the  fuit  or  for  the  be- 

il   demanded    in  redemption    of  nerit    of  all     his     creditors,    unlefs 

otinental      bills     that     may     be  their  debts  in    the  whole,  on   being 

brought  to  them   for  that  purpofe,  afcenained   by     their     caih*,    fhall 

w   ich  bills  fo  redeemed   they    fhall  amount  to  more   than  one   hunGrcd 

alfo  burn  and    deftroy    in    the  pre-  and  fifty  dollars. 

ce  pf  the  faid   Committee.    And  Extract  from  the  minutes, 

tieafurcrs,  whenever  they  have  CHARLES  THOMSON,  kc. 

By 
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By  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  humanity  and  magnanimity  of  their 
Colon,  of ■  Mafachu/ett's-Baj.  anccflors  ;  and  the  rights,  liberties 
A  P  ROC  LA  MATION.  a,nd  "^agecf  AMERICANS,  have. 
**  w  ^  ^  for  a  courfe  of  years,  laboured  to 
The  frailty  of  human  nature,  the  eftabliih  a  fovereignty  in  America, 
wants  of  individuals,  and  the  nu-  not  founded  in  the  confent  of  the 
merous  dangers  which  furrour.d  people,  but  in  the  mere  will  of  per- 
thera,  through  the  courfe^  of  life,  fons  a  thoufand  leagues  from  us, 
have  in  all  ages,  and  in  every  whom  we  know  not,  and  have  en- 
country,  impelled  them  to  form  deavoured  to  eftabliih  this  fove- 
locieties,  and  eftabliih  governments,  reignty  over  us,  againft  our  con- 
As  the  happinefs  of  the  people  is  fentj  [n  &\\  cafes  whatfoever. 
the  fole  end  of  government,  fo  the  The  Colonies,  during  this  period, 
confent  of  the  people  is  the  only  have  recurred  to  every  peaceable 
foundation  of  it,  in  reafon,  mora-  refource  in  a  free  conftitution  by  pe- 
lity,  and  the  natural  fitnefs  of  thions  and  remonftrances,  to  obtain 
things.  Ar.d  therefore  every  aft  of  jaftice ;  which  has  been  not  only 
government,  every  exercife  of  fove-  denied  to  them,  but  they  have  been 
reignty,  againft,  or  without,  the  treated  with  unexampled  indignity 
confent  of  the  people,  is  injuftice,  and  contempt ;  and  at  length, "open 
ufurpation,  and  tyranny.  war  cf  crie  moft  atrocious,  cruel  and 
It  is  a  maxim  thatin  every  govern-  fanguinary  kind,  has  been  com- 
ment, there  muft  exift  fomewhere,  menced  againft  them.  To  this,  an 
a  fupreme,  fovereign,  abfolute,  and  open,  manly  and  fuccefsful  refiftance 
uncontroulable  power  :  but  this  has  hitherto  been  made,  Thirteen 
power  refides  always  in  the  body  of  Colonies  are  now  firmly  united  in 
the  people;  and  it  never  was,  cr  tne  conduct  of  this  moft  juft  and 
can  be  delegated  to  ore  man,  or  neceilary  war,  under  the  wife  coun- 
a  few;  the  great  creator  having  cils  of  their  Congrefs. 
never  given  to  men  a  right  to  veil  fc  :s  ^  will  0f  providence,  for 
others  with  authority  over  them,  un-  wjfC|  righteous,  and  gracious  ends, 
limited  either  in  duration  or  degree.  ■  trjat  this  Colony  mould  have  been 
When  kings,  minifters,  gover  fingled  cut,  by  the  enemies  of  Ame- 
nors,  or  legifiators,  therefore,  in-  rica,  as  the  firft  object  both  of  tbe'r 
Head  of  exercifing  the  powers  in-  envy  and  their  revenge;  and  after 
trufted  with  them  according  to  the  having  been  made  the  fubjecr,  of  fe- 
principles,  forms  and  proportions,  vera[  merciiefs  and  vindictive  fta- 
ftated  by  the  conftitution,  and  efta-  tutcs>  one  0f  which  was  intended  to 
biifhed  by  the  original  compaft,  fubvert  our  conftitution  by  charter, 
proftitute  thofe  powers  to  the  pur-  Js  made  the  feat  of  war. 
pofes  ofoppreffion  ;— to  fubvert,  in-  No  effectual  refiftance  to  the  fyftem 
itead  cf  fupporting  a  free  conftitu-  of  tyranny  prepared  for  us,  could  be 
tion  ;— to  deftroy,  inftead  of  pre-  made  without  either  inftant  recouffc 
ferving  the  lives,  liberties  and  pro-  to  arms,  or  a  temporary  fufpenfion 
perties  of  the  people;  — they  are  no  0f  tfie  ordinary  powe/s  of  govern- 
longer  to  be  deemed  magiftrates  ment,  and  t/ibunals  of  juftice.  To 
veiled  with  a  facred  character,  but  t|,e  laft  of  which  evils,  in  hopes  of 
become  public  enemies,  and  ought  a  fpeedy  reconciliation  with  Great- 
to  be  refilled.  ^        ^                             (  Britain,   upon   equitable  terms,   the 

The  adminiftration  of  Great-Bri-     Congiefs  advifrd    us   to  iubmit : 

tain,  defpiiing  equally    the  juftice,  And   mankind  has  feen   a  pheno- 


menon 
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menon  without  example  in  the  poli-  the  good  people  of  this  colony  have 
tical  world,  a  large  and  populous  chofen  a  full  and  free  reprefentation 
Colony,  fubfifting  in  great  decen-  of  themfelves,  who,  being  con- 
ey and  order,  for  more  than  a  vened  in  affembly  have  eJeded  a 
year,  under  fuch  a  fufpenfion  of  council;  who,  as  the  executive 
government.  branch  of  government,  have  confti- 

But  as  our  enemies  have  proceeded  tuted  neceff*ry  officers  through  the 
to  fuch  barbarous  extremities,  com-  colony.  The  prefent  generation 
mencing  hoflilities  upon  the  good  therefore,  may  be  congratulated  on 
people  of  this  Colcny,  and  with  the  acquifition  of  a  form  of  govern- 
unprecedented  malice  exerting  their  ment  more  immediately  in  all  its 
->ower  to  fpread  the  calamities  of  branches,  under  the  influence  and 
fire,  fword  and  famine  through  the  controul  of  the  people;  and  there- 
land,  and  no  reafonable  profpecl  re-  fore  more  free  and  happy  than  was 
mains  of  a  fpeedy  reconciliation  enjoyed  by  their  anceftors.  But  as  a 
with  Great-Britain,  the  Congrefs  government  fo  popular  can  be  fup- 
have  refolved  :  parted  only  by  univerfai  knowledge 

*  That    no   obedience  being  due     and  virtue,  in  the  body  of  the  peo- 
to  the  aft  of  parliament  for  altering     pic,  it  is  the  duty  of  all   ranks    to 
the  charter  of  the  Colony  of  Mafia-     promote^  the   means  of    education, 
chufetts-Bay,  nor  to  a   governor  or     for  the  rifing  generation,  as  well  as 
lieutenant-governor,    who  will   not     true    religion,    purity   of    manners, 
obferve    the  directions   of,   but  en-     and    integrity    of  life,     among   all 
deavour  to  fubvert  that  charter,  the     orders  and  degrees, 
governor  and  lieutenant  governor  of         As  an  army  has  become  neceflary 
that  colony  are  to  be  considered  as     for  our  defence,  and  in  all  free  ftates 
abfent,     and    their    offices    vacant,     the  civil  mull  provide  for  and  controul 
And   as  there   is   no  council  there,     the  military    power,  the  major   part 
and  inconvenienciesarifing  from  the     of  tha  council  have  appointed  ma- 
fufpenfion  of  the  powers  of  govern-     giftrates  and    courts  of   juilice    in 
ment  are  intolerable,  efpecially  at  a     every  county,  whofe  happinefs  is  fo 
time  when   General   Gage   hath  ac-     connected    with  that  of  the  people, 
tually  levied  war,  and  is  carrying  on     that   it  is   difficult  to   fuppufc   they 
holtilities  againft  his  majeity'- peace-     can  abufe  their  truft.     The  bufinefs 
able  and  loyal  fubjefts   of  that  co-     of  it   is  to  fee  thofe   laws   inforced, 
lony ;   that,  in    order  to  conform  as     which    are    neceffary    for    the   pre- 
hear as  may  be  to  the  foirit  and  fub-     fervauon  cf  peace,  virtue  and   good 
fiance  of  the  charter,  it  be  recom-     order.     And    the  great  and  general 
mend  to  the  Provincial  convention,     court   experts  and  requires    that   all 
to   write  letters    to   the   inhabitants     neceffary  fupport   and    affiftance    be 
of  the  feveral  places  which  are  inti-     given,    and    all     proper    obedience 
tied   to    reprelentation  in   affembly,     yielied    to    them  ;     and    will   deem 
requeuing    them  to   chufe   fuch  re-     every  perfon,   who   fhall   fail  of  Lis 
preventatives  ;  and  that  the  affembly,     duty   in   this  refpect   towards  them, 
when  chofen,    do  elect  counfellors  ;     a  diilurber  of  the  peace  of    this  co- 
and  that  fuch  affembly  ?.nd  council     lony,  and   deferving   of   exemplary 
exercife  the  powers  of  government,     ponifhrnent. 

until   a  governor    of    his    Majtfty's  That    piety    and     virtue,     which 

appointment  will  confent  to  govern     alone  can  fee u re  the  freedom  of  any 

th"  colony  according  to  its  charter."     people,    may    be    encouraged,    and 

In    punuance    or    which  advice,     vice  and  immorality  fuppreifed,   the 

Great 
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Great    and    General     court     have  every  fupenor  court  of  judicature, 

thought  fit  to  ifiue  this  proclamation,  &c.  and  inferior  court  of  common 

commanding  and  enjoining  it  upon  pleas,  and  court  of  general   feffions 

the  £°°d  people  of  this  colony,  that  for  the  peace  within  this  "colony,  by 

they  lead  fober,  religious  and  peace-  their  refpeclive  clerk;  and  at    the 


able  lives,  avoiding  all  blafphemies, 
contempt  of  the  holy  fcriprures,  and 
of  the  lord's  day,  and  all  other 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  all  de- 
bauchery, propfiannefs,  corruption, 
venality,  all  riotous  and  tumultuous 
proceedings,  and  all  immoralities 
whatfoever  ;  and  that  they  decently 
and  reveiently  attend  the  public 
worfhip  of  God,  at  all  times  ac- 
knowledging wi'h  gratitude  his 
merciful  interpofnion  in  their  be- 
half, devoutly  confiding  in  him,  as 


annual  town  meetings  in  March,  in 
each  town.  And  it  is  hereby  re- 
commended to  the  feveral  miniflers 
of  the  gofpel,  throughout  this  co- 
lony to  read  the  fame  in  their  re- 
fpeclive afTemblieson  the  lord's  day- 
next  after  their  receiving  it,  im- 
mediately after  divine  fervice. 
Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

PEREZ  MORTON,  deputy  fee. 
In   the  Houfe  of    Reprefentatives, 

Jan.  23,   1776. 

Read  and  concurred, 


the  god  of  armies,  by  whofe  favor     WiLLiAMCooPER,fpeaker,pr. tern. 
and  protection  alone  they  may  hope     Commented  to, 


for  fuccefs,  in  their  prefent  conflict. 
And  all  judges,  juftices,  fherifTs, 
grand  jurors,  tyihing-m^n,  and  all 
other  civil  officers  within  this  co- 
lony, are  hereby  ftriclly  enjoined 
and  commanded  thatthey  contribute 
all  in  their  power,  by  their  advice, 
exertions  and  examples,  toward,  a 
general  reformation  of  manners , 
2nd  that  they  bring  to  condign  pu- 
nifhment  every  perfon,  who  {hall 
commit  any  of  the  crimes  or  mifde- 
meanors aforefaid,  or  that  (hall  be 
guilty  of  any  immoralities  what- 
soever; and  that  they  ule  the  utmoft 
endeavours,  to  have  the  refolves  of 
the  Congrefs,  and  the  good  and 
wholefome  laws  of  this  colony  duly 
carried  into  execution. 

And  as  the  miniilers  of  the  gof- 
pel, within  this  colony,  have,  du- 
ring the  late  relaxation  of  the  pow 


William  Sever,  Walter  Spooner, 
Caleb  Culhing,  John  Winthrop, 
Thomas  Culhing,   Mofes  Gill, 
Michael  Farley,  Samuel  Hclten, 
Charles  Chauncy,  Jofeph  Pal- 
mer,   John    Whetcomb,  Jede- 
diah    Foiter,     El  dad     Taylor, 
John  Taylor,  Benjamin  White, 
James  Prefcot. 
By  order  of  the  General  Court, 
PEREZ  MORTON,  deputy  kc. 
GOD    fave  the  PEOPLE. 
Portjmoutby  April  29.     Sailed    the 
Worcester  and  Speedwell  for  North 
America, 

St.  James's,  April  27.  The  fleet 
of  tranfports,  having  on  board  the 
firft  divifion  of  the  Heffian  troops 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
General  Heifter,  left  the  Wefer  on 
the  17th  initant, arrived  ofTDover  on 
Wedneiday  lail  the  24th,  ard  came 
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ers   of    civil   government,    exerted  yefterday     morning     to    Spithead. 

themfelves  for  our  fafety,  it  is  here-  The  troops  are  all  in  perfect  health; 

by  recommended    to   them,  ilill  to  and  are    preparing     tor    their    im- 

continue    their  virtuous  labours  for  mediate   departure  for  North  Ame- 

the  goc  d  of  the  people,  inculcating  rica.     Ga 


iy  their   public    rniniilry,  and  p;i- 
vate   example,  the    necellity  of  re- 
ligion,  morality,  and  good  order. 
In  COUNCIL,  Jan.    19,  1776. 
Ordered,  That  the  foregoing  pro 


■Ajitte. 


This  article,  though  in  the  Ga- 
zette, was  not  true.  The  Heflian 
general  refufed  to  fail  to  America 
till  the  arrival  of  the  fecond  divifion 
cf  his  troops.     An  exprefs  was  fent 


clamauon  be  read  at  the  opening  of     to  London.     The     miniftry    were 

perplexed 
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perploed.     The  being  made 

acquainted  with  the  affair,  ordered 
the  Hefiians  to  go  directly  ;  adding 
that  he  would  take  the  matter  upon 
himfelf,  and  fettle  it  with  the  Land- 
nrave.  And  General  Harvey  was 
fent  (April  26)  to  explain  and  en- 
force this  command  to  the  Heflian 
general.  The  wind  being  fair  to 
carry  the  troops  to  America,  oc- 
cafioned  this  anxiety  to  get  them 
away.  It  was  the  fecond  of  May 
before  this  mifunderftanding  was 
fettled  ;  and  on  this  day  this  wind 
changed.  However  on  the  6th  in 
the  afternoon  the  wind  was  favour- 
able again,  and  they  failed. 
JLxtracl  of  a  Utter  from  Portfmouth, 
May  7, 

1  Yefterday  afternoon,  a^out  five 
o'clock,  failed  his  Majelty's  (hip 
Prefton,  Commodore  Hotham;  Rain- 
bow, Sir  George  Collier;  Emerald, 
Captain  Caldwell;  Brune,  Captain 
Fergufon  ;  Jerfey,  Captain  Halftead, 
Strombolo,  Captain  Phipps,  and 
Carcafs  Bomb,  Captain  Read,  with 
tranfports  with  the  Hetfian  troops, 
foot  guards,  artillery,  and  many 
victuallers,  under  their  convoy  for 
North  America.  Above  300,0001. 
of  foreign  fpecie  was  put  on  board 
the  men  of  war. 

Whitehall,  May  3.  General  Howe, 
commander  in  chief  of  his  Majefty's 
forces  in  North  America,  having 
taken  a  refolution  on  the  7th  of 
March  to  remove  from  Bofton  to 
Halifax,  with  the  troops  under  his 
command,  and  fuch  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  their  effects,  as  were 
defircus  to  continue  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  Majrfty's  forces  ;  the 
embarkation  was  effected  on  the  17th 
of  that  month,  with  the  greatelt 
order  and  regulari  y,  and  without 
the  lean;  interruption  from  the  re- 
bels. When  the  packet  came  away, 
the  firft  divifion  of  the  tranfports 
was  under  fail,  and  the  remainder 


were  preparing  to  follow  in  a  few 
days;  the  admiral  leaving  behind 
as  many  of  the  fhips  of  war  as  could 
be  fpared  from  the  convoy,  for  ;he 
fecurity  and  protection  of  fuch  vef- 
fels  as  might  be  bound  to  Bolton. 
G  azette. 

Whitehall ,  May  3.  Thekinghas 
been  pleafed  to  orcier  letters  patent 
to  be  pa/Ted  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  Great  Britain,  conftituting  and 
appointing  Richard  Lord  Vifcount 
Howe,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Hon.  William  Howe,  efq. 
Major.-General  of  his  Majelty's 
force*,  and  General  of  his  Majelty's 
forces  in  North  America  only,  to  be 
his  Majelty's  commiffioners  for  re- 
ftoring  peace  to  his  Majelty's  Colo- 
nies and  plantations  in  North  Ame- 
rica; and  for  granting  pardon  to 
fuch  of  his  Majelty's  fubjects  there, 
now  in  rebellion,  as  mail  defer ve 
the  royal  mercy.    Gazette. 

His  Majefty  hath  alfo  been  pleafed 
to  appoint  Henry    Strachy,  efq.    to 
be   iecretary    of   the  faid    commif- 
fion.     Gazette. 

Portfmouth,  May  12.  This  morn- 
ing Lord  Howe  iailed  from  St-  He- 
lens  on  board  his  Majelty's  fhip 
Eagle  for  America. 


Gov.    Hutchinson's  letters  conti- 
nued from  -volume  II.  page  1  62. 
B  oft  on,  June  22,  1772. 
¥0  Governor  Ponvnall. 
The  union  of  the  colonies  is  pret- 
ty well  broke,  I  hope  I   fhall  never 
fee  it  renewed.     Indeed  our  fons  of 
liberty  are  ha:ed    and    defpifed   by 
their  former  brethren  in  New-York 
and  Pennfylvani.i,  and    it    mull  be 
fomething    very    extraordinary  ever 

to  reconcile  them. 

B oft  on,  June  30,   1772. 
Dear  Sir,        (Capt.  Gambier  ) 
Allow  me  now   and  then    to  en- 
quire after  you,   and  Mrs.  Gambier 
::nd  the  liitle  folks.     You  are  in  the 
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